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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first’ year of the Dominion 
when the semi-official ‘““Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being 
(to quote its sub-title) “aan Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and West Indies’—was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to “The 
Year Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It 
was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the pasSing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade, and general conditions of the Dominion. 
The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Department of 
Agriculture and was continued annually until 1904 under the direction of Dr. George 
Johnson, F.S.8. To use Dr. Johnson’s words, the main feature of the Statistical 
Abstract was “the collection into one book of the information of various kinds 
scattered through the blue books issued by the several Departments’. He goes on 
to say, ‘““This book has become the vade mecwm of public men . . . in Canada as well 
as in all other civilized countries’. In 1905, the General Statistical Office was amal- 
gamated with the Census Office. The Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald 
Blue, Chief Officer, and continued as ‘The Canada Year Book, Second Series’’. 


In the re-organization of statistics which followed the report of the Royal 
Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book was made a primary object 
and this progress has been continued down to the present time. 


With the growth of the administrative functions of government and the con- 
sequent increase in the content and variety of the statistical data made available, 
it is becoming difficult to keep the size of the Year Book within convenient limits 
and the policy has been adopted of replacing material which is unchanged from 
year to year by adequate references to earlier editions, but every care is taken to 
keep the framework intact and well balanced. Some of the space thus saved is 
given to necessary revisions, additions, important new material, and special features, 
among the chief of which in the current edition are the following: In Chapter I, 
which treats of Physiography, a revised article on the Geology of Canada appears at 
_ pp. 16-27; Part I1I—Seismology—last published in the 1931 Year Book is brought. 
up to date this year; and a special article, “The Flora of Canada’”’, prepared by 
John Adams, M.A. (Cantab.), Division of Botany, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
appears at pp. 30-59 as Part IV. In Part VII, which deals with Climate and 
Meteorology, a new section and tables on Times of Sunrise and Sunset in Canada. 
are given. 

At pp. 78-90, an additional Part on Historic Sites and Monuments in Canada 
is added to Chapter II. A section on the Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory 
has been added to Chapter III at pp. 92-93, and at pp. 110 to 119 the provincial. 
legislatures from 1924 to the present are tabulated, tying-in with the series from 
Confederation to 1923 published in the 1924 Year Book. 


A special feature of Chapter VIIJ—Agriculture—this year is the article appear-— 
ing at pp. 223-230 dealing with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program inaugurated 
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by the Dominion Government to alleviate the conditions brought about by the in- 
cidence of the recent agricultural crisis in the West, and to provide for permanent 
improvements in areas suffering from drought and soil-drifting. 


All the space that could be spared in Chapter XI X—Labour and Wages—has 
been given to a summary review of Labour Legislation in Canada, which appears 
at pp. 787-796, and to an extended treatment of Mothers’ Allowances by individual 
provinces. 


In addition to the special features mentioned, some progress has been made in 
filling in the new framework of Chapter X VIIJ—Transportation and Communica- 
tions—as it was recast last year, but unfortunately certain of the statistical series 
are not yet complete. The section of Chapter XXI—Public Finance—which 
deals with Capital Investments in Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, 
has been completely revised and a new series of historical statistics on a comparable 
basis, which entirely replaces all earlier figures, is now presented for the years 1926 
to 1935 at pp. 896-899. In Chapter XXIII—Currency and Banking—the tables 
concerning Loan and Trust Companies have been recast, statistics regarding Small 
Loans Companies separated therefrom, and a separate section on Small Loans 
Companies added: the business of these companies has now reached considerable 
proportions and, in view of the special legislation governing their incorporation and 
operation, this separation is desirable. The review of life insurance given in 
Chapter XXJIT has been rounded out by the inclusion of text and tables covering 
the business of Canadian companies abroad and Chapter XX V—Education—has 
been recast, both in regard to textual treatment and tabular presentations. 


The list of special articles appearing in past editions from 1922 to 1937 will be 
found at p. vi, immediately preceding the Map of Canada. 


In addition to the above-noted features, all parts of the volume have been 
carefully revised and brought up to date by the most competent authorities; the 
latest information appearing to the date of going to press is included. 


In the absence of the Editor, S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R.Econ. Soc., (seconded to the Government of Palestine), the present volume has 
been edited by A. E. Millward, B.A., B.Com., assisted by W. H. Lanceley, and 
R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., of the editorial staff of the General Statistics Branch 
of the Bureau. Charts, graphs and layouts except as otherwise credited have been 
made by, or under the supervision of, J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and other individuals, who have assisted 
in the collection of information. Credit is apportioned to the various persons and 
services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and sections that have 
been contributed, or in the compilation of which co-operation has been received. 


While every care has been taken in preparation, there are doubtless imper- 
fections and, with a view to the improvements of future editions, the Dominion 
Statistician will be glad to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to 
receive suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Rx Har GOATts) 
Dominion Statistician. 
DomINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, June 1, 1938. 
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Compiled, drawn, and printed at the office of the Surveyor General, Ottawa 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Norz.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


i tion in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
Tate Eee though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very 
hortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 


compile such data difficulties are at once encountered, Railway distances are the logical choice, 


i ive. Railway distances represent usually the s t ( i a 
Hence Me eres ae eae he distances by air (sometimes called “bee-line” distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
> i p=) 


is i i f i 6 ob yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
Be: ea LE OE IR ase eee! ae ene to convenient Fell, Uhereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily, a 
ee Bee thd hit be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, itis necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or t he shor es 

i tle atl overn, In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
ae at a8 aiel main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of ite a okie piae points chosen principally, but not altogether, by nopulaion f oe es tables taclude dsiances cf sa au peepee ace ee 

i i j ‘ormentine, over whic e trains are transported by ferry; similarly, t 1 sta Wi 

See ie ee anne fon eas Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Wenroiven However, wherever possible, railway distances only were used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
es of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 


iven, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. : 
eee EE SRehied are not Hecedearily the straight line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 


in good weather. 
 ——————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 
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APS B El ola ale o BSR ISIE E la oye lalo|a le lela 
0} 189) 239] 278} 292} 662 | 747] 646) 740} 858} 920 | 1081 | 1120 | 1196 | 1306 | 1715 | 2012 | 2146 | 2091 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 

189 126 80 104 473 558 457 | 551 669 731 892 931 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2294 | 2645 | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 | 3580 


Quebec... 662 | 473} 600] 426) 403 0} 169) 127 78 | 280} 342) 503 | 542] 618] 728 | 1079} 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 
Montreal... 747 | 558 | 684) 476 | 454] 169 Of; 101 95 | 111} 173 | 334) 373} 449 | 559 | 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 
Sherbrooke. . 646} 457) 583 | 3875} 353) 127) 101 0} 196] 212) 274) i35] 474} 550} 660) 1070 | 1454 | 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2975 | 2954 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 
Three Rivere,. 196 0} 206} 268) 429) 468 | 544) 654 | 1064 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1918 | 2269 | 2248 | 2010 | 2995 | 3205 
Ottawa. 212} 206 QO} 112] 247) 286 | 362) 472 | 858 | 1242 | 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 
Kingston 
maronte 435 | 429 | 247] 161 0 89} 115} 225} 811 | 1207 | 1840 | 2185 | 1562 | 1677 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2755 | 2964 
Hamilton 474 | 468) 286] 260 39 0 80 | 190} 850} 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
London 550 | 544] 362) 276] ila 80 QO} 110} 926 | 1322 | 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
Windsor 660} 654] 472] 386 | 225} 190] 110 0 | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 | 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2080 | 3189 
Fort William 1070 | 1064} 858] 908} S11} 850] 926 | 1036 0} 419} 552) 1397] 774 | 889 | 1240 | 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2178 
Vinnipeg 1454 | 1448 | 1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432 | 419 O} 183} 978) 355} 470] 821 | 801 | 1463 | 1648 | 1757 
Brandon 1687 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1565 | 552] 183 O| 937} 221) 384] G88] 715 | 1330 | 1415 | 1671 


Chorchill 2432 | 2426 | 2220 | 2270 | 2185 | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397} 978] 937 0} 845) 813 | 1217 | 1144 | 1859 | 1944 | 2100 
eae A 1808 | 1802 | 1596 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787 | 774] 355 | 221 | 9845 0} 163} 467] 493 | 1108 | 1193 ) 1449 
Saskatoon 1924 | 1918 | 1712 | 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792 | 1902 | 839] 470] 384] 813 | 163 0} 404) 330 | 1046 | 1131 | 1287 
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Edmonton. 2254 | 2248 | 2042 | 2093 | 2008 | 2047 | 2123 | 2233 | 1220 | g01} 715 | 1144 493 | 330] 194 0] 761} 846) 956 
Vancouver. 2916 2910 | 2704 | 2754 | 2670 | 2709 | 2785 | 2895 | 1852 | 1463 | 1330} 1859 | 1108 1046 | 642] 761 0 85 | 1158 
Victoria, .... 3001 2895 | 2789 | 2839 | 2755 | 2794 | 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1548 | 1415 | 1944 | 1193 1131 | 727] 846 85 0 | 1248 
Prince Rupert 8210 | 8205 | 2998 | 3049 | 2964 | 3003 | 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 | 2100 1449 | 1287 | 1150 | 956 | 1158 | 1243 0 
From Halifax— From Toronto— From Winnipes— North Ba: 5 = q as 
to Yarmouthb............. 217 | to Brantford,............. 64 | to Portage la Prairie 54 dee ee 13 Eom see: to ror wanvouyes 507 
Sydney... «. a0) St. Catharines aR 71 The Pas.,..... AUS | petemceeniecc. Took to Fort Smith............, 242 Kaml = Dist 
Glace Bay.. :; 804 | Ikitchoner... 62 |  Piinflon 560) rom Oaleary== Ghat) PERUSE a 
Now Glasgow.......... 107 Oshawa..... 33 Ilford (winter r. from ee uF Rae... .s.eee eee zo, 880 P; fice eee 2d 
: Peterborough, 17 Ilford to Gods Lake to Medicine Hat.. +++ 176 (air-line) Percppeuber aes e st pat 
From Saint John— North Bay. 228 132 miles)... | 754 | Lethbridge... - 127 | Cameron Bay.....,...,. 04 i (oysbon 
to Edmundston........... 236 Sudbury... 280 Norway Uouss (by Banff...... oo 183) ; (air-line) Whitehorse, Y.T....... 1, 082 
Campbeliton.. ‘; 278 | Sault Ste. Maria. 439 boat from Selkirk),., 313 | Red Deer........... -. 95 | Resolution............. b12 (part by 
St, Stophen............ 8] — Sioux Lookout, 955 i (by boat) 9) 
GR 479 From Edmonton— Norman secs. cece & 1,123 Dawson, SV.Des.e.sc-) 1,473 
From Montreal— Kenora. 1,105 Bletontaeren 236 ; (by boat) (part by 
to Shawinigan Falls 89 | Cobalt. 330 42) \ Wel Paxca River’, | a7 | AMlavik........./..... 1, 606 boat] 
cle AENESTUEG. ne sea. -. 485 162 Grande Prairie 407 (by boat) From Victoria 
‘cosonee... Sune S f . pias 
666 219 Waterways............. 305 to Nanaimo.............. 73 


* Prepared under the direction of F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Survey, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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CHAPTER VIM.—AGRICULTURE—concluded. 


Section 2. Statistics of Agriculture—concluded. 
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CHAPTER X.—FORESTR Y—concluded. 
Section 5. Forest Utilization—concluded. 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
Nortre.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 


indicated. 


Item. 


Population—_1, 3 


1} Prince Edward Island......... No. 
She OW ECO ULE G. «ecto e ohio creer A 
Sl mutew UST UNS Wik a2 ece earerieie ss 
Bia C)UGD OG: Syst siiaie e5)ctetalelatie tava ss S 
Bl IONEATIONs cs cele erclere chee ere nee s 
Gi eiVianitobaris. cn scene see sf 
TW MSaekatchewanit.rietcmte erase wy 
8) Alber tay one ie ones arote eine + 
9) “British Colummbiaves ents ens iy 
AO seek One oes fo tear ohne eran ss 
11} Northwest Territories........ os 
Ganadattccs nesccconee carter s 
Vital Statistics—* 
DAN stra aey Gini) Renan aon oHtenoonae No. 
IRAtes perl 000K He. ace csicleie pet 
13] Deaths, all causes............. No. 
Rates per: 1,000.20, ast east cee ete 
14 Diseases of the heart’....... No. 
15 (WANCEL tau siesach ois a edeiatoade ” 
16 Diseases of the arteries’..... rf 
17 Tuberculosis (allforms)?.... “ 
18 IENOUNMIONIA cee cick ices ss 
19 WNepbritiss. 20 2 ast osc se SS 
20) Marriages s,G.508 case cre series - 
Ratesipermd: O00! sctisc accu etessuaates 
PSUR] Bibige xe(e nets Hees hes I ine No. 
Immigration (calendar years)— 
22| From United Kingdom....... No. 
23| From United States.......... es 
24| From Other Countries........ os 
ROtaISY.A4 e155 Sasa. eee of 
Agriculture— 
25| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
RolsimMproved lands esianes se ete . 


27 


able. 
censal and post-censal years. 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Gross value of agricultural 
MEOCUCLIONerd jee eenen 


Field Crops— 


FAO DALOES Saree eee se 


Ha veend GlOVEr vss sit <> ene 


Total Areas, Field Crops.... 
Total Values, Field Crops!2.. $ 


1871. 


94,021 
387, 800 
285,594 

1,191,516 
1,620,851 
25, 228 


36,247 


3, 689, 257 


~ 


27,773 


36,046, 401 
17,335,818 


1,646, 781 
16, 723,873 
16,993,265 


42,489 , 453 
15,966,310 


11, 496, 038 
8,170,735 


3,802,830 
2,283,145 
403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,650,419 
3,818, 641 


38, 869, 900 


1881. 


108, 891 
440,572 
321,233 
1,359,027 
1,926,922 
62, 260 


49,459 
56, 446 


4,324, 810 


~I 


17,033 
21,822 
9,136 


47,991 


45,358,141 
21,899,181 


2,366,554 
32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 


70,493, 131 
23° 967,605 


16,844, 868 
11,791, 408 


9,025, 142 
5,415, 085 
464, 289 
55,368,790 
13, 288,510 
4,458,349 
5,055, 810 


40, 446, 480 


111,116,606] 155,277,427| 1 


1891. 


109,078 
450,396 
321, 263 
1, 488,535 
2,114,321 
152,506 


98,173 
98, 967 


ae Stet) eh ei tes idee Poe 


So 


22,042 
52,516 
7,607 


82, 165 


58,997,995 
27, 729,852 


2,701,213 
42,223,372 
31,667,529 

3,961,356 
83, 428, 202 
31,702,717 

868, 464 
17, 222,795 
8,611,397 
195,101 
10,711,380 
5,034,348 
450, 190 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 

5,931,548 

7,693, 733 
69, 243,597 


15, 662, 811 


49, 1498 


85, 625,315 


94,766,934! 237, 682,285 


1901. 1906. 


103, 259 
459,574 
331, 120 
1, 648, 898 
2,182,947 
255, 211 
91,279 
73,022 
178, 657 
27,219 
20,129 


4,833, 239 


5,371,315 


6,097,000 


eS Te ba este 
ORT Ta ae ee Si PSael Vaal PSK Pic Deg] | Wat 


=) 


11,8108 
17,9878 
19,3528 


86, 7968 
52,7968 
44,4728 


184, 0648 


63, 422,338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 
55,572, 368 
36,122,039 
5,367, 655 
151,497, 407 
51,509, 118 
871,800 
22,224,356 
8,889,746 
360, 758 
25,875,919 
11,902,923 
448,743 
55,362, 635 
13, 840, 658 
6,543, 423 

6,943,715 


ee I eel Sle eS Ae 


19,763, 740 


1 Estimates of population since the 1931 Census are subject to adjustment as later data are made avail- 
2 Figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


3 Estimated populations are given for inter- 


Navy. 


4 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
5 Includes Canadian 


es 6 Exclusive of the Territories. 
7 For these causes of death the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
Nors.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 


so indicated. 


1911. 


93,728 
492,338 
351, 889 

2,005,776 
2,527,292 
461,394 
492,432 
374, 295 
392,480 
8,512 
6,507 


7,206, 643 


k=). ta fel S| Vi! Hk fn jae Wh Lett Si La a 


x 


144,076 
112,028 
75, 184 


331, 288 


108, 968, 715 
48,733, 823 


8, 864,514 
132,077,547 
104,816,825 

8,656, 179 
245,393,425 

86, 796, 130 
- 1,283,094 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
293,951 
14, 417,599 
5, 774, 039 
464, 504 
55, 461, 473 
27,426,765 
8, 289, 407 
10, 406, 367 


1916. 


92,000 
505, 000 
368, 000 

2,154,000 
2,713,000 
554, 000 
648, 000 
496, 000. 
456, 000 
7,000 
8,000 


—————————- | — | — 


8,788, 4835 


“8,001, 000 


SS a a Re algae seat 


a 


8,596 
41,779 
5,539 


55,914 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1935.1 


1936.1 


1937.1,2 


88,615 
523,837 
387,876 

2,360,6654 
2,933, 662 
610, 118 
757,510 
588,454 
524,582 

© 4,157 
7,988 


or 
ell 
co 


43,772 
23, 888 
24,068 


Sa 


91,728 


140, 887,903 
70,769,548 


87,000 
515, 000 
396, 000 

2,603, 000 
3,164,000 
639, 000 
821,000 
608, 000 
606, 000 
4,000 

8, 000 


9,451, 000 
232, oe 
107, 454 


11-4 
11,415 


48,819 
20,944 
66, 219 


135, 982 


88,038 
512, 846 
408, 219 

2,874,255 
3,431, 683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731, 605 
694, 263 
4,230 
9,723 


“ 


10,376,786 


any “es 


104, 37 
10-1 
13,734 
9,578 


27,530 


cae Beet 4 - 


— |1,386,126,000]1,714,477,000 


15,369, 709 
262,781,000 
344, 096, 400 

10,996, 487 
410,211,000 
210, 957,500 

1,802,996 
42,770,000 
35,024, 000 

173, 000 
6, 282, 000 
6, 747, 000 
472,992 

63, 297, 000 

50, 982,300 

7,821,257 
14,527,000 


90,115,531] 168,547,900 


30,556,168} 38,930,333 
384,513,795| 886,494,900] 933,045, 93611,104,983,100| 435,966,400] 512,176,900] 612,300,400! 553,823, 100 


1931, 1935, and 1936 is not exact owing to changes in classification. 


17, 835, 734 
226,508,411 
374, 178, 601 

13,879, 257 
364,989, 218 
180, 989, 587 

2,043, 669 
42,956, 049 
33,514,070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44,635,547 

8, 678, 883 

8,829,915 

174,110,386 


22,895, 649 
407, 136, 000 
442,221,000 

12, 741,340 
383,416, 000 
184,098, 000 

3, 647, 462 
99,987, 100 
52,059, 000 

209, 725 
7,815,000 
7,780, 000 
528, 112 

46,937,0001 

69, 204, 000 

9,516,125 

14,058,000 
170, 473, 000 


47,553,418] 56,097,836 


since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
1921 are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are ec the four original provinces only. 
12 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops 
for the years 1871,.1881 and 1901. 


163, 119, 231 
85,733,309 


839, 881, 000 


26,355, 136 
321,325,000 
123,550, 000 

12,837,736 
328, 278, 000 

77,970, 000 

3,791,395 
67,382, 600 
17,465, 000 

131,829 
5, 449, 000 
2,274, 000 
591, 804 

52,305,00012 

22,359, 000 

9,114,457 

14,539, 600 
110, 110, 000 


58, 862,305 


89,000 
527,000 
429,000 
3,062, 000 
3,673,000 
711, 000 
931,000 
764, 000 
735,000 
4,000 

10, 000 


10,935,000 


221,451 
20-3 
105, 567 
9-7 

16, 069 
11,156 
8,302 
6,597 
7,411 
6,176 
76,893 

fy 


0 
1,376 


2,103 
5,291 
3, 883 


11,277 


10, 000 
11,028,000 


roe: ran 
107, 050 
“7 


11, 120,000 


oo 


15,101 


— [25 
— 126 


952,431, 0009} 1,079,571,000)1,051,698,000|27 


24,115,700 
281,935, 000 
173,065,000 

14,096, 200 
394,348, 000 

93,409, 000 

3,886,800 
83,975, 000 
24,465,000 

167, 700 
7,765, 000 
3,494,000 
506, 800 

38,670,000" 

30, 854, 000 

8, 697, 600 

14,060, 000 
107,133,000 


57,016, 460 


25, 604, 800 
219, 218, 000 
205,327,000 

13, 287, 700 
271,778,000 
116, 267, 000 

4,437, 600 
71,922,000 
49,512,000 

164, 400 
6,083, 000 
4,258,000 
502, 100 

39,614,0001! 

45, 125, 000 

8,784, 100 

13,803,000 
105, 703, 000 


25,570, 200/28 
182,410, 000 
182,384, 000 

13,048, 500/29 
268, 442, 000 
114, 665, 000 

4,331, 400/30 
83, 124, 000 
41,984, 000 

165, 600/31 
5,415, 000 
3,303, 000 

531, 200/32 

42,547,000 

27,143, 000 

8,693, 300/338 
13,030, 000 
97,30, 000 


58,146,850) 57,826,700 


8 Fiscal! year. 


9 Revised 


The figures for the decennial census years 1871- 


u Cwt. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1921 are for the next preceding years. 


‘The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Live Stock and Poultry— 
EL OT ROG yes. ack: Decca me ale aes No. 836,743] 1,059,358) 1,470,572 1,577,493 - 
$ - - — | 118,279,419 - 
aie eT CY COWS sicte'..wocseiaee cieete No. 1,251,209} 1,595,800} 1,857,112) 2,408,677 - 
$ = - - | 69,237,970 - 
Si MaOUhEr Catvledeae. ec. on tae No. 1,373,081 1,919,189] 2,263,474] 3,167,774 - 
$ - - - | 54,197,341 = 
AP GOMCOD 77 sain cos tine arene ee No. 3,155,509} 3,048,678)  2,568,781}- 2,510,239 ~ 
g = x -— | 10,490,594 - 
DIAS Wine ac seek re dar oc aie Mees ee No. 1,366,083] 1,207,619 1,783,850} 2,353,828 - 
$ = - - 16, 445, 702 - 
Gi Allt poultry wahy.... ..cee eer No. - - 14,105,102) 17,922,658 ~ 
$ - - - 5, 728,890 - 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
Poultryeciens seater $ - ~ - | 274,374,916 - 
Dairying—? 
7| Total milk production........ ’000 Ib. - - - 6, 866, 834 - 
Sit (Cheese: factory... shee sence lb. -—| 54,574,856) 97,418,855) 220,833, 269/204, 788, 583 4 
$ - 5,457, 486 9,741,886} 22,221,430} 23,597, 6394 
2 Butters coeamenyon. beer eaee lb. - 1,365,912; 3,654,364) 36,066,739) 45,930, 2944 
$ - 341,478 913,591] 7,240,972} 10,949,0624 
10} Butter, home-made........... Ib. — | 102,545,169] 111,577,210) 105,343,076 - 
$ - - 21,384, 644 - 
11} Other dairy products5......... $ - - - | 15,628,907 9 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ - | 22,743,939] 30,315,214] 66,470,953 - 
Furs— 
12S oPeltsitalkcont.: aevekicetiente cartel No. = - a - - 
13) Value of animals on fur farms.. $ - - - = - 
Forestry— 
14; Primary forest production..... $ - - - - - 
15} Lumber production...... M ft. b.m. - - - - - 
16} Total Sawmill Products...... $ = = = = ae 
17; Pulp and paper products....... $ - - = - - 
18} Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper....¥..% sass. - -— | 25,351,085} 33,099,915) 45,716, 762 
AS MisWeries fee east owes oe $ 7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874) 25,787,153) 26,279,485 
Mineral Production— 
Colds 850 Re sae OZ. 105, 187 63, 524 45,018} 1,167,216 556,415 
$ 2,174,412 [Olo, loo 930,614); 24,128,503} 11,502,120 
Palle SiY GS aratcpoce eae as Zee ar Oe OZ. 355, 0838 414,523} 5,539,192) 8,473,379 
$ = 347, 2718 409, 549 3,265, 354 5, 659, 455 
PRIMA OONEL Gaae sells .stns serene Ib ~ 3,260, 4248 9,529,401} 37,827,019! 55,609,888 
- 366, 7988} 1,226,703} 6,096,581) 10,720,474 
QolMGAd esse! oi. te peated Ib - 204, 8008 88,665) 51,900,958) 54, 608,217 
$ - 9, 2168 3,857 2,249, 387 3,089, 187 
PAI PRZINTIC ume Rothe csv toate Bow sees eee lb. - - - 788 , 0009 ; 
$ - ~- - 36,0119 23,800 
BameNichkell ae oS... ae. Sees lb. - 830, 47710 4,035, 347 9,189,047} 21,490,955 
$ = 498, 28610 2,421,208 4,594,523 8, 948, 834 
OWA EONISONAM fx acre hates, cittetoarnie long ton 22, 1678 21; 33) 244,979 534, 295 
7-U\\ RCC Eres de, a9 eee short ton | 1,063,74211| 1,537,106) 3,577,749} 6,486,325} 9,762,601 
$ 1, 763, 4230 2, 688, 621 7,019,425] 12,699,248) 19,732,019 
Pole PNACUTA TAS. cout dois ves M cu. ft. = = = = = 
$ - = 150, 00012 339,476 583, 523 
eoltetbetroleum), crudes. «5... s as bbl - 368, 987 755, 298 622,392 569,753 
‘ $ - = 1,010,211 1,008,275 761,760 
SOU IAISWEStOS this oe. ca bones short ton - - 9,279 40,217 82,185 
$ - - 999,878} 1,259,759] 2,060,143 
BLlet Soment seeds cee acetate ares bbl. - 69, 8438 93,479 450,394} 2,128,374 
$ = 81,9098 108, 561 660, 030 3,170,859 
Totals, Mineral Production® ¢$ — | 10,221, 25514 18,976,616! 65,797,911! 79,286,697 


2 The figures for the decennial census years 1881- 


In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factary 


ne and cheese, and quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 
41907 


{cents. 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3,930, 828 
86, 278, 490 
2,174,300 
10, 701,691 
3,634,778 
26,986,621 
31,793, 261 
14, 653,773 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1935. 


1936, 


1937.1 


————— | | | | SS | | | 


3,246,430 
418, 686, 000 


204, 477,000 
2,025, 023 
20,927,000 
3,484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


3,624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590,484 
3,203, 966 
20,704,509 
3,404, 730 
36,893, 244 
50,325, 248 
31,750, 247 


3,398, 114 
245,119,000 
3,839,191 
201, 236,000 
4,731, 688 
148, 742,000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359, 582 
69, 958, 000 
50,108,516 
51,037,000 


3,113,909 
155, 908, 000 
3,371, 923 
143,616, 000 
4,601, 108 
114, 201, 000 
, 627,116 
18,596, 000 
4,699,831 
32,773,000 
65, 468, 000 
43, 138,000 


2,931,337 
189,341,000 


134, 000, 000 
4,971,400 
107, 152,000 
3,399, 100 
17,055,000 
3,549, 200 
41,778,000 
56, 768, 800 
40,292,000 


2,891,540 
208, 170, 000 
3,885,300 
143,316,000 
4,955,300 
112, 247,000 
3,327,100 
18,077,000 
4,145,000 
45,488, 000 
59,339, 400 
40,366, 000 


> 
i=) 
S 
— 
— 
i=) 
(=) 
aoa oC >» WO wD 


| | | | | S| | 


630, 111, 606 


9,806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597,807 
137,110,200 
30, 269, 497 
35,927, 426 


103,381, 854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830, 954 


56,334, 695 
29,965,142 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
8, 105 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357,073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5,692,915 

7,644,537 


192,968,597 
35,512, 622 
82,564, 130 
26,966,355 


Po als 


3,490,550 
58,365,349 
115,884,905° 
92,074,684 


83, 116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


930, 492 
19, 234,976 


25,459, 741 


16, 717,121 
117, 150, 028 
31, 867, 150 
41,497,615 
3,532, 692 
23,364, 760 
2,991, 623 
82,958, 564 
29,035, 498 
1,043,979 
14, 483,395 
38,817,481 
25, 467, 458 
3,958,029 
198, 123 
392, 284 
154, 149 

5, 228, 869 
5,369,560 
6,547,728 


872,996,360 


10,976, 235 
149, 201,856 
39, 100, 872 
111,691, 718 
63, 625, 203 
103, 487,506 
50, 180, 952 


2,936, 407 
10, 151,594 
5,977,545 


168,054,024 

, 869,307 
82,448, 585 
116,891,191 
149, 216,005 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13, 543, 198 

8,485,355 
47,620,820 
5,953,555 
66. 679, 592 
3,828, 742 
53, 089,356 
2,471,310 
19, 293,060 


15, 057, 493 
72,451, 656 
14,077, 601 
4,594, 164 

187,540 

641,533 

92,761 
4,906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14,195, 143 


747, 509,000 


13, 407,340 
171, 731,631 
28, 807, 841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95,000, 000 
28,252,777 
158, 490,971 


277,304,979 


3, 686, 148 
15,072, 244 
11, 153, 838 


204, 436,328 

4,185,140 
101,071,260 
135, 182,592 
215,370, 274 


278, 674,960 
56,360, 633 


1,754, 228 
36, 263, 110 
22,371,924 
13, 894, 531 
133,094,942 
17,490, 300 
283,801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
149, 938, 105 
11,110,413 
65, 714, 294 
14,374, 163 
757,317 
16,478,131 
59, 875, 094 
19, 208, 209 

7,557, 174 


10,099, 423 
8,707,021 
13, 013,283 


508, 232, 000 


15, 772, 852 
113,956, 639 
12, 824, 695 
225,955, 246 
50, 198, 878 
103,310, 000 
21,450, 000 
106,916, 119 


191,389, 692 


4,060,356 
11,803,217 
8,497, 237 


141, 123,930 

2,497,553 
45,977, 843 
62, 769, 253 
174, 733,954 


230, 604, 474 
30,517,306 


2,693,892 
58,093,396 
20,562, 247 

6, 141,943 

292,304,390 
24,114,065 
267,342,482 
7,260, 183 
237,245,451 

6,059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267,453 

420,038 
12, 243,211 
41,207, 682 
25,874, 723 

9,026, 754 

1,542,573 

4,211,674 

164, 296 

4,812, 886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


529, 618, 000 


——$ 


16,527, 9138 
100, 427,390 
10,570, 309 
240,918, 799 
52, 228, 133 
114,161,999 
19,237,0008 
111,451,981 


193,487,4238 


4,926,413 
12,843, 341 
9,381, 825 


115,461,779 

2,973, 169 
47,911,256 
65,905, 132 
162, 651, 282 


160,932, 709 
34, 427,854 


3, 284, 890 
115,595, 279 
16, 618, 558 
10, 767, 148 
418,997,700 
32,311,960 
339, 105,079 
10, 624, 772 
320, 649, 859 
9,936, 908 
138,516,240 
35,345, 103 
599, 875 

13, 888, 006 
41,963,110 
24,910, 786 
9,363,141 
1,446, 620 
3,492, 188 
210, 467 
7,054, 614 
3, 648, 086 
5, 580, 043 


567, 664, 000 


16,998,416 
119, 123, 483 
15,565, 813 
250,931,777 
57, 662, 160 
114,026,000 
20,926, 000 
117, 267,791 


211,421, 764 


4,596, 713 
15, 464, 883 
9,837,813 


134, 804, 228 

3,412,151 
61,965, 540 
80,343,291 
185, 144, 603 


181, 831, 743 
39, 165,055 


3, 748, 028 
131, 293,421 
18, 334, 487 
8,273,804 
421,027, 732 
39,514, 101 
383, 180,909 
14,993, 869 
333, 182, 736 
11,045, 007 
169, 739, 393 
43,876,525 
678, 231 

15, 229, 182 
45,791,934 
28, 113,348 
10, 762, 243 


ee ee ee ee ee 


103, 220,994] 177,201,534 


171,923,342 


240, 437, 123 


230, 434, 726 


312,344,457 


361,919,372 


456, 793, 260 


to 1931 this item does not include skim stents buttermilk. 


include exchange equalization. 
13 Includes other items not specified. 


46847—c 


14 1886. 


9 1898. 


¢ 1917. 
10 1889, 


7 As from 1932 the values 


11 1874 


12 1892, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1 The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


2 In thousands. 


Item. 1871 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Central Electric Stations— 
ViterOwer NOuseSa ss. a. ieee No. ~ - 80 58 157 
21 Capital invested.............-. $ - = 4,113,771} 11,891,025) 80,393,445 
3| Kilowatt hours generated2.... No. = = - - = 
AVESCeUSLOTHOLS taser oe yo oteone Lisuetic s ~ = - = - 
Water Power— 
5|" Turbine’ H.P installed........ No. - - 71,219 238, 902 608 , 002 
Manufactures— 
GltHmiploveesss ee. i443 Stee ee No. 187,942 254,935 272,033 339,173 383,920 
gb (CET TTCTc gtd bewk dita pares iia och $ 77,964,020) 165,302,623] 353,213,0004) 446,916,487) 833,916, 155 
8} Salaries and wages............ $ 40,851,009) 59,429,002} 79,234,311) 113,249,350) 162,155,578 
9| Values of materials used in.... $ 124, 907,846) 179,918,593) 250,759,2924) 266,527,858 ~ 
10} Products— 
Grogs tres oaks cine ee ee $ | 221,617,773) 309,676,068] 368,696,723) 481,053,375) 706,446,578 
NGG SPEER ce es fice ides akee $ 96,709,927! 129,757,475) 117,937,431] 214,525,517 - 
Construction— 
11) Values of contracts awarded... $ = = = = - 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
12 Establishments.:........... No ~ - ~ - - 
13 HEMADLOVEES ae once = sees os - - - - - 
4 INGEISAIOS cect nee aerate $ = = = = - 
Retail— 
15 LORS se ties hc. = Sea eras No - - - - 
16 Employees, full-time........ e = = = - ~ 
17 UNGuisaledaads. ye occ oes: $ = = ‘= = - 
Retail Services— 
18 Establishments............. No - - ~ - - 
19 Employees, full-time........ “ - _ - - - 
20 IReceiptssar sane se aeeres $ = - - - - 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 
Slit PE xpoRtees Acoma ae te $ 57,630,024) 83,944,701} 88,671,738] 177,431,386) 235,483,956 
22) GLINPOR SO ee eran wees tenes $ 84,214,388} 90,488,329} 111,533,954] 177,930,919] 283, 740, 280 
Totals, External Trade...... $ 141,844,412] 174,453,030} 200,205,692) 355,362,305) 519,224,236 
23| Total exports to British 
Hmpinoste ee ee ee $ 5 — | 47,137,203} 100,748,097) 138,421,222 
24, Exportsto United Kingdom... $ 21,733,556) 42,637,219] 43,243,784] 92,857,525) 127,456, 465 
25| Total imports from British 
HM PINO esheets $ = — | 44,337,052} 46,653,228) 83,789,434 
26| Importsfrom United Kingdom $ 48,498,202} 42,885,142} 42,018,943) 42,820,334] 69,183,915 
27| Exports to United States...... $ 29,164,358) 34,038,431] 37,743,430} 67,983,673} 83,546,306 
28} Imports from United States... $ 27,185,586] 36,338,701] 52,033,477} 107,377,906] 169,256,452 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
29 WW Heat wetter pun us scree es bu. 1,748,977| 2,523,673) 2,108,216) 9,739,758) 40,399,402 
$ 1,981,917} 2,593,820) 1,583,084) 6,871,939) 33,658,391 
$0 PW teat OUT anaes at cao ed bbl. 306, 339 439 , 728 296, 784 1,118,700 1,532,014 
$ 1,609,849} 2,173,108 1,388,578) 4,015,226) 6,179,825 
SL Oat eet toe: cores sys bole ae bu. 542,386] 2,926,532 260,569} 8,155,063 2,700,303 
$ Zola 1,191,873 129,917) 2,490,521 1,083, 347 
Sal Meet eet yaar crecietcrss « toeccare ton 23,487 168,381 65,083 252,977 206, 714 
$ 290,217 1,813, 208 559,489; 2,097,882 1,529,941 
33| Bacon and hams, shoulders. .{ cwt. 103, 444 103,547 75,541 1,055, 495 1,029,079 
SHOES OCS a aoe aclat ee anos $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469] 11,778,446] 12,086,868 
BP Mh ESTES 2) ch os Aer aaa ep derma lb. 15,439,266] 17,649,491 3,768,101) 16,335,528} 34,031,525 
$ 3,065,234) 3,573,034 602,175) 3,295,663) 7,075,539 
SVMS HOORGI setae tact ives «aie tere lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,523] 106,202,140] 195,926,397] 215,834,543 
$ 1,109,906} 5,510,443) 9,508,800] 20,696,951] 24,433,169 
HTT ba (Gah Uo its oh a, iI as $ 163, 037 767,318 554,126} 24,445,156} 12,991,916 
SA EEL CHAE Be oases Gn csayator OZ. _ ~ - 4,022,019 7,261,527 
$ 595, 261 34,494 238,367| 2,420,750) 4,310,528 
SSC ON DOs ead com ac <6 deco lb. 6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994,498] 26,345,776) 44,282,348 
$ 120,121 150, 412 505,196! 2,659,261 7, 148, 633 


3 The statistics of manu- 


factures in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are 
for works employing only 5 hands and over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist 
mills, electric light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish can- 
neries. The figures shown are for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of 
construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1925-35 include non-ferrous metal smelting 
not included in earlier years. 4 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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1911. 


1,363, 134 


1916. 


307 


2,222,169 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


266 510 595 559 

110, 838, i& 248,573,546] 484, 669,451] 756, 220, 066/1,229,988,951 
5,614,132] 12,093,445) 16, 330, 867 

973,212] 1,337,562} 1,632,792 

2,754,157] 4,549,383] 6, 666,337 

456,076 581,539 557, 426 


515, 203 


1935. 1936. 
566 561 
1,459,821, 168)1,483,116,649 
23,283,033] 25,402,282 
1,694,703} 1,740,793 
7,909,115} 7,945,590 
582,874 594,359 


1,247,583,609|1,958,705,230/3,190,026,358/3,981,569,590/4,961,312,408/4,698,991,853 |3,271,263,531 
241,008,416) 283,311,505] 518,785,137) 653,850,933) 624,545,561 
791,943, 433)1,366,893,685]1,728,624,192}1,223,880,011 


1,165,975,639)1,381,547,225|2,576,037,029|3,221,269,231/2,698,461,862 
564,466, 621) 589, 603, 792|1,209,143,344|1,406,574,1645| 1,390,409,2375| 1,302,179,0995|1,289,592,6725 


601,509,018 


345,425,000} 99,311,000) 240, 133,300) 372,947,900] 315,482,000 


13,1406 
90,5646 


13,325 ,210,300€ 


125,0036 


90,326,904 


612,071, 434 


1,420,885,153}1,624,213,996 
2,807,337,381}3,002 403,814 


160,305,000) 162,588,000 


238,683 = = 
2,755,569, 9008/2,053,699 ,0007,8/2,202,202,0007 


42 2236 
55,2575 
249 ,455,9008 


274,316,553) 741, 610, 638/1,189,163,701|1,320,568,147| 799, 742, 667 
452,724,603] 508,201, 134 1,2 40, 158,882 927, 328, 732| 906, 612,695 


727,041, 156)1 1,249, 811,772|2,429,322,583|2,247,896,879|1,706,355,362 


148, 967, 442 
132,156,924 


129, 467, 647 
109,934,753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521, 134 
3,049. 046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526,332 
3,142, 682 
744, 288 
181,895,724 
20, 739, 507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005, 342 
5,575,033 


5 See footnote ! to p. 405 of this volume. 
on basis of intercensal survey of larger establishments. 


Year Book. 


.consumption. 


482, 529, 733 
451,852,399 


105, 229,977 
77,404, 361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880, 549 


157,745, 469 
172,896, 445 
6,400, 214 
35,767, 044 
26,816,322 
14, 637, 849 
255, 407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018, 769 
168; 961, 583 
26, 690, 500 
16, 870,394 
27,794, 566 
14, 298,351 
111, 046, 300 
14, 670,073 


403, 452,219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973, 562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5, 128,831 
133, 620, 340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13, 331,050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 


598,567,995 
508, 237, 560 


208, 820, 128 
163, 731,210 
480,199, 723 
608, 618, 542 


249, 679, 470 
364, 364, 388 
10, 084,974 
69, 687,598 
43,058, 283 
24,237,692 
368, 787 
3,711, 840 
1,253, 760 
28,590, 301 
23,303, 865 
8,773, 125 
148, 333,500 
33, 718, 587 
25,968, 094 
18,382,415 
12, 365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037,206 


292,864,396 
219, 246, 499 


204, 898, 426 
149, 497,392 
349, 660, 563 
584, 407, 018 


217, 243, 037 
177, 419, 769 
7,218, 188 
32, 876, 234 
3,258,501 
1,146, 266 
156,722 
1,590, 657 
121,770 
2,914,273 
1, 162,900 
389,419 
79,590, 400 
12,989, 726 
17,832, 608 
24,695, 827 
8,927, 216 
62,997, 100 
5, 629,512 


756, 625, 925 
522,431, 153 


358, 199, 478 
290, 885, 237 


156, 186, 471 
111, 682, 490 
304, 721,354 
303, 639,972 


165, 701, 983 
132, 441, 685 
4,936,827 
18,386,040 
12,873,595 
4,915,135 
102,355 
1,137,587 
1,276,051 
19,998,575 


60, 213, 000 
6,480, 947 
3,725, 21111 
11,006, 242 
5,357, 657 
33, 161, 100 
1,454, 256 


849,030, 417 
562,719,063 


1,279,057, O78 1,411,749, 480 


399,311,479 
321,556, 798 


177,721,310 
117,874, 822 
360,302, 426 
319,479,594 


179, 124, 180 
148,576,975 
4,858, 947 
19,382, 617 
12,739, 083 
4,520,822 
58, 658 
613,215 
1,201,012 
19, 407, 285 
7,691, 100 
1,795, 784 
58,544,900 
6, 789, 588 
4,802,02911 
20. 191,018 
12,473, 960 
37,897,300 
2,024, 180 


6 Census figures for calendar year 1930. 


9 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 

1 Exclusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, valued at the average current 
“market price, amounted to $96,725,931 in 1935, $83,414,854 in 1936, and $76, 667,269 i in 1937. 
fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, ete. 


- 5,140, 600): 


16, 187,592 


1937.1 
=f oe 
= sine 
io 
~ [4 

8,112,751) 5 
sO 
=i) 4 
= |e, 
-|9 
— |10 


224,056, 700/11 


| 
i 
w 


! 
—_ 
—) 


| 
— 
7) 


1,061,181,906|21 
671, 875, 566|22 


1,733,057,472 


495,598, 105|23 
407,996, 698)24 


198, 165, 842/25 
129, 507, 885/26 
435,014, 544/27 
393, 720, 662/28 


227,996, 513)29 
223,461,009 


4,771, 007/30 
21,587,038 
8,142, 122/31 
3, 176, 469 
204, 592/32 
1,521,953 
1,757,048 
28,801,291 


1, 183, 633 
80, 739, 100 
11, 236, 543 
6,497,28111|36 

37 

7,243, 750 
52, 172, 900/88 

3,963, 652 


7 Estimated 


8 Revised since the publication of the 1937 


10 Tmports of merchandise for home 


12 Copper, 
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ee ee eee 
— | — | 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded. 
Nickel 


seme ewe emer ere rere eeeeene 


ee ee ec 


WOOGIE Ded iavcie . o asccucennnee see 


or ee ~o nw = 
> 
D 
ou 
@Q 
nm 
co 
5 
Dm 


Newsprint paper.............- 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 


6| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood). $ 
7| Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
8| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GiCt SA sr eee be siete sera $ 
9} Wood, wood productsand paper $ 
10| Iron and its products.......... $ 
11} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DEOCUCUS Aer fae cee eens 
12| Non-metallic mineralsand their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
13| Chemicals and allied products. $ 
14| Allother commodities........ $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic.. $ 
Imports for Consumption— 
5| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood). $ 
16} Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
17|_ Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCUS Sanat eas tee $ 
18} Wood, wood productsandpaper $ 
19} Iron and its products.......... $ 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DEOCUCESTRs. = atten waleeae $ 
21| Non-metallic mineralsand their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
22| Chemicals and allied products $ 
23| Allothercommodities........ $ 
otalsstmportsenee see ce $ 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation............. No. 
iy WE @PY oh ew len 8 Song ee tete Bcralenaens Sib irda $ 
20) Passengersts os coe a see es ee No. 
Ri letipetolit meee er ver sens oes ton 
Pfod peal BE Way LIYE SO) Oo ees te Rear beeper $ 
Po Hie gl 0 gr oe Sea ae el $ 
Electric Railways— 
30| Miles in operation............. No. 
SRR iI Ga ae eas st, bees Se $ 
Os ASSONLErA sce chow ose cee No. 
Solmmeareiving, cease tee Shoe. tee ee ton 
SAE ATONE R oe naase ens beecie tees $ 
SO PPEUXPENSOS Poa S elo .cicis aete ste neice $ 
Road Transportation— 
36) Highways, total mileage............ 
37; Capital expenditure on........ 
38] Motor vehicles registered..... No. 
39} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canais— 
40| Passengerscarried............ No 
APOE TCI gate ee meee. ton 


a 


318, 287 
662,451 


420,055 
1,123,091 


57,630,024) 83,944,701 


——_— <q | —_—_w“€e | q“e | —qK l) mmeum— 


5,352,043 
240,499 
833, 684 

2,916,465 

7,022 
513, 909 


280, 619 


13, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351,085 
6,527 
1,618,955 
3,988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


88, 671, 738 


24,212,140 


8, 080, 862) 


28,670,141 
5,203, 490 
15,142,615 


3,810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697,810 
8,577,246 


9,537,558 
8,365 

1, 888,538 
5,307,060 
26,715 
864,573 


1,937,207 


25,541,567 
68, 465, 332 
1, 880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33,395, 096 
7,356,444 


1,855 
3,121,741 


177,431,386 


38,036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37,284, 752 

8,196,901 
29,955,936 

7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684,999 
16,326,568 


2,166,936 


1,578, 137 
3,478, 150 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602,903 
45,716, 762 
4,705,296 
28,455, 786 
7,847,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


"235,483,956 


50,307,368 
23,616, 835 


59,292, 868 


14,341,947 
49,436, 840 


17,533,480 
33, 757, 284 > 


8, 269, 169 
27,184,539 


———$ | | - | | —— ——— 


84, 214,388 


2,695 
257,035,188 
5,190,416 
5,670,83 63 
19,470,5393 
15,775,532 


{SI Gat Le] 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


1 The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


90,488,329 


7,331 
284,419, 293 
,943, 671 
12,065,323 
27,987,509 
20,121,418 


GB Rat incl eid Lo 


118,136 
2,853, 230 


2 1876. 


111,533,954 


13, 838 
632,061,440 
13, 222,568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960, 449 


146,336 
2,902,526 


3 1875. 


177,930,919 


18,140 


283,.740, 280 


21,423 


816, 110, 837\1 065,881, 629 


18,385, 722 
36,999,371 
72,898, 749 
50,368, 726 


553 


120,934, 656 
287,926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


27,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125,322, 865 
87,129,434 


§14 
237, 655,074 
506, 024 


10, 966, 871 
6, 675,037 


1,447 


256, 500 
10,523,185 


4 Duplication elimin- 
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1911. 


34, 767,523 
3,842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 

69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092,437 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 

1,818,931 
56,334, 695 

9,884,346 
34,000,996 
10,038, 493 


3,088, 840 
5,088, 564 


274,316,553 


79,214,041 
30, 671,908 
87,416, 282 
26, 851,936 
91,968,180 
27,579,572 


53,430,475 
12,471, 730 


42,620,479 


452,724,603 


400 


37, 097, 718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733 ,494 
131,034, 785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


21,783 


304,904 


38,030,353 


ated. 


1916. 


7,714,769 


10,376,548 
9,264,080 
17,974, 292 


257,019, 215 
138,375,083 


15,097,691 
83,116, 282 
66, 127,099 


66,036,542 


12,096,973 
15,961,226 
87,780,527 


95,421,161 
38, 657,514 


96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065, 895 


29,431,592 


53,490, 284 
19,217,505 
65,448, 278 


36,985 


"43, 503, "459 
89,237, 1564 
261, 888, 654 
180,542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895,584 
580, 094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


128,328 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


1921. 


47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2,277,202 

16,501,478 

191,299 

12, 633,389 

14,363,006 

71,552,037 

15, 112,586 

78, 922,137 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 
18, 783 , 884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


XXXVil 


1926. 


71,081,400 
12, 829,244 
753 , 842 
4,083, 713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19,846,381 
49,909, 870 
29,537,366 
102, 238,568 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940, 046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 
102, 688, 626 


24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16,428,376 


259,431,110} 203,417,431 


61, 722,390 


243, 608,342 
57,449,384 
245, 625,703 


55, 651,319 


206,095, 113 
37,887,449 
72, 688, 072 


39,192 


46, 793,251 
83,730,829 
458, 008, 891 
422,581,205 


1,6805 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,282,292 
44,536, 832 
35,945,316 


464, 805 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


49,185,558 


184,761, 831 
40,403, 096 
181, 196, 800 


47,692,985 


139,033,940 
28,404,276 
53,232,815 


42,686, 166 
105,221,906 
493,599, 754 
389,503,452 


1,6775 

215, 808,520 
748,710, 836 
3,489,183 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


378, 269 
832, 268 
21,795,184 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


1931. 


81,929,300 
18, 246,375 
534,710 
2,896, 837 
219,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862,122 
35,061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 


292,280,037 
83,714, 772 


6,504, 182 
230, 604,474 
38, 937, 661 


95, 652,068 


21,107,780 
12, 825, 852 
18, 115, 846 


177,597,464 
45,995,756 


130,717,022 
46,073,343 
192, 614, 200 


61,899, 298 


153,578, 658 
35, 650, 772 
62,486, 182 


42,280 


6,396, 812 
74199 6048 
358, 549,382 
321,025,588 


1,379® 

215, 818, 096 
720,468,361 
1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35,367,068 


378,094 
66, 250, 229 
1,200, 668 


42,231,027 


126, 633 
16,189, 074 


1935. 


119,502,500 
28, 422, 859 
323, 056 
1,499, 128 
158, 143 
5,153,508 
12,249,540 
25, 869, 296 
47, 850,462 
82, 147, 844 


226, 233,097 
86, 848, 144 


7,523,144 
160, 932, 709 
40,736,038 


191,345,386 


15, 654,323 
15,270,064 
12,083,020 


109, 418, 595 
19,957,477 


81,798, 280 
21,199, 687 
100, 056, 145 


28, 496, 629 


102, 428, 037 
28, 872,053 
30, 204, 250 


42,916 


20,031, 839 
69,141,1004 
310, 107, 155 
263 , 942, 899 


1,268° 

207, 191,039 
600, 728,313 
2,057,897 
40,442,320 
28,009,013 


410, 808 
42,438,560 
1,176,116 


54, 623, 623 


56,473 
18, 205, 989 


5 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


1936. 


160, 925, 200 
41,644,380 
423,484 
1,941,942 
8,098 
7,611, 844 
13, 722, 878 
28,103,970 
53,261, 626 
90,761,379 


242,861, 877 
100,932,110 
10,273, 697 
181, 831, 743 
52,368,057 
212,547,372 
19,083, 643 


16,018,391 
13,113,527 


1937.1 


179,036, 100 
45, 882, 184 


10,569,302 
15, 792,020 
33, 210, 237 
62, 899, 709 
110,176,448 


346, 450, 628 


133,940,776 


12, 830,212 
223,918,476 


oo -> WO DB — 


at SS 


;: 


53,173,175 10 
230, 152,314/11 
26, 081, 028/12 


19, 237, 697|18 
15,397, 600/14 


ee | | Sf | 


110,342,532) 131,400, 217|15 
24,314,220] 27,863,224/16 
89, 814,164] 104, 811,304/17 

28,927, 720/18 

114, 253,715) 150,239, 139/19 
33,685,919} 37,037, 954/20 

105,421,236] 116,948, 261/21 


33,105, 448/22 
31,695,725} 41,542, 299/23 


23,271,631 


29,919,921 


25, 0,350 42,552) . 
1,528, 689, 201|1,893, 125, 774|2,164, 687, 636|3,506, 758, 047/4, re 022, 088)4,460, 264, 309/4,487, 605, 510 


616 
75,846,5664 
334,768,557 
283 , 345, 968 


1,247 

205, 062,353 
614, 890, 897 
2,265,023 
41,391,927 
28,807,311 


410,448 
34,966,916 
1,240,124 


61,026,358 


855 


— |3 
1,319, 702/38 


39 


67, 334)/40 
21, 468 816| 23,351, 000/41 


XXXVili 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Shipping— 
1| Vessels on the registry......... 


Sea-Going— 


Hm Go 29 
Q 
ta) 
iS) 
4 
fo] 
ee 
° 


Inland International— 


Hntoreds:. 25.5.5... eck see 
@lesred eA 265.50... eee bh. 


a2 Sor 


Coastwise— 


8 Las) 21 |e OAH He SER Oe Soe Nee 
9 Gleared tit ee) a. ES es 
0 


Air Transportation— 


Passenger miles.=.8. 2. an che. 
Kreis ticarried scare eae. 
Mailcarrieda. seh fh okke eee. 


Communications— 
Telegraphs— 

Government, miles of line.... 

Other, miles of line 


ee ey 


Telephones— 


Numbers 
Pole line mileage 
Hmployeesaanwe «asdase sees. 


Radio— 
Receiving sets..........-.... 


Post Office— 


Oli, SRO VeNIes.-sntuc a 4: ree eee 
ealkie LUND OM Git UNC) a aay ees neve Bree 
23| Money ordersissued........... 


20 


Dominion Finance— 


Customs revenue 
Excise revenue 


Income tax, 7.0 ek, Seen ee 4 
Salestaxteh. see. iy... oe PIM. 
Total receipts from taxation... . 
Per capita receipts from taxa- 
DOS, «Seo, Bids ek Se OR 


Revenue per capita.......... 

ROtALexpenGiture...-.. see, a. 
Expenditure per capita 
Gross debt 
Assets 


Provincial Finance—__- 


37; Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... 
38| Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. 


Note Circulation— 


39| Bank notes 
40 


Dominion or Bank of Canada 
notes®..... oe OE ee ae 


ton 


Milesve flown. nk Bocliec sack 


Vials sale eJe-6 Sie le. 9 eh eee 


1871. 


2,521,573 
2,594, 460 
5,116,033 


4,055, 198 
3,954,797 
8,009, 995 


803, 637 
994, 876 
4,546,434 


11, 841, 105 
4,295,945 


16,320,369 


4-42 
19, ep 561 


24 
19, 208, 478 
5:23 
115, 492, 683 
37,786, 165 


77,706,518 


5,518, 946 
4,935,008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


1 The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


tional Telegraphs. 


* As at June 30. 


1881. 


7,394 
1,310, 896 


4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8, 104,337 


2,934,503 
2,763,592 
5, 698, 095 


7,664, 863 
7,451,903 
15,116,766 


1,947 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7, 725,212 


18, 406, 092 
5,343,022 


23,942,139 
5-54 
29, 635, 298 
6-85 
33,796, 643 
7-82 


199, 861,537 
44,465,757 


155,395,780 


7,858, 698 


8,119, 701)" 


28,516, 692 
14,539, 795 


1891. 


7,015 
1,005,475 


5,273,935 
5,421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107,452 


12,835,774 
12,150,356 
25,986, 130 


2,699 
27,866 


! 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914, 850 


30, 220, 068 
6-25 
38,579,311 
7-98 
40,793,208 
8-44 


289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


237,809,031 


10, 693, 815 
11, 628,353 


33,061,042 
16,176,316 


1901. 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14,543,062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11, 486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 837 
34,444,796 


5,744 
30, 194 


63, 192 
14,103 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38, 612,196 


7-19 
52,514, 701 
9-78 


57,982, 866 
10-79 

354, 732,433 
86, 252,429 


268,480, 004 


1906. 


7,516 
663,415 


8,895,353 - 
7,948,076 
16,843,429 


9,352,653 
8,536, 090 
17, 888,743 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324,062 


a gee eg | 


6,829 
31,506 


! 


5,933,342 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 


60,063,597 


9-69 
80, 139,360 
12-93 


83,277, 642 
13-44 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 703 


267, 042;977 


14,074,991 
14,146,059 


50, 601, 205 
27,898, 509 


23,027,122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941,426 


2 Excluding United States lines of Canadian Na~- 
4 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


8, 088 
770,446 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22, 297, 186 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25, 182,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627,934 


8,446 
33, 905 


302, 7598 
10, 4253,4 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 


88,707,926 


12-31 
117,780, 409 

16-34 
122, 861, 250 

17-04 
474,941,487 
134, 899, 435 


340, 042,052 


40, 706,948 
38,144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


1916. 


8, 659 
943,131 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24, 827,650 


16,486,778 
16,406, 670 
32, 893, 448 


35, 624,074 
33 , 085,350 
68, 709,424 


10, 699 
38,552 


548,4218 
15, 2473,4 


18, 858, 410 
16,009,139 
94,469,871 


98,617, 695 
22,428, 492 
3,620, 782 


124, 666, 969 

15-58 
172, 147,838 
339,702, 2,502 


1921. 


7,482 
1,223,973 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916, 729 


14, 828,454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545] 


27,773, 668 
56,341, 213 


294,449 


79, 850 


11,207 
41,577 


902,090! 


178,093 
19,9434 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173,523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
168,385,327 
46,381, 824 
38,114,539 
368, 770, 498 


41-96 
Be ut 
528, 302 its 

60-1 


50,015,795} 102,030, 458 


XXX1X 


1926. 


8,193 
1,348,935 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45, 654,996 


14, 117,099 
15, 474, 732 
29,591, 831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82, 887, 655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3,960 


10, 722 
42,2392 


1,201,008 
201, 604 
23, 0834 


134, 486 


31,024,464 
30, 499, 686 
177, 840,231 


127,355, 144 
42,923,549 
157, 296,320 
55,571, 962 
74,025,093 
327,575,013 


34-66 
EE aad 
0-52 


355, 186,438 


1931. 


8,966 
1,484,423 


28, 064, 762 
26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


17,769, 690 
18,542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


7,046, 276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


9,300 
43,928 


1,364, 200 
222,196 
23 , 8254 


523,100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131, 208,955 
57,746, 808 
107,320, 633 
71,048,022 
20,783,944 
296, 276,396 


28-55 
gee eh 
440, pay we 


1935. 


8, 894 
1,389,343 


28,512,257 
28,547,591 
57,059, 848 


14,772, 884 
14, 602,087 
29,374,971 


43 , 146,037 
42,827,149 
85,973, 186 


7,522, 102 
7,936, 950 
26,439,224 
1,126,084 


8, 884 
44,150 


1, 208, 815 
207,916 
17,4144 


§12,335 


31, 248,324 
28,974,316 
114, 832, 665 


76,561,975 
43,189, 655 
181, 118, 715 
66, 808, 066 
72,447,311 
304, 443, 729 


27-84 
dae 
478,004, (an 


1936. 


9,373 
1,367,071 


28, 895, 751 
29,156, 876 
58,052,627 


14,472,022 
14,998, 858 
29,470,880 


42,979,361 
41,815,616 
84,794,977 


7,100,401? 
11,272,716" 
25,387,719 

1, 107,060 


8, 893 
44,014 


1, 266, 228 
210, 926 
175-7754 


* 862,109 


32,507, 888 
30,100, 102 
121, 810, 839 


74,004,560 
44,409,797 
197, 484, 627 
82, 709, 803 
77,551,974 
317,311, 809 


28:77 
ee ae 
532,585,555 


146,450,904) 179,143,480} 160,567,695) 232, 616, 182 
53,826,219) 102,569,515) 144,183,178} 190,754,202) 181,175,686} 248,141,808 


1937.2 


31, 145,065 
31, 802,946 
62,948,011 


15,564,121 
16,074, 614 
31,638,735 


45,973, 830 
45,447,342 


bm OO OO 


at SS St 


91,421,172|10 


9,339, 743/11 
14, 744, 384/12 
26, 226, 260/13 

1, 221, 869}14 


‘ 


1,038, 500/20 


34, 274,552/21 
30,538, 575|22 
133, 155, 222|23 


83,771, 091/24 
45,956, 857/25 
256, 822, 921/26 
102,365, 242|27 
112, 832, 259/28 
386,550, 869/29 


34-7630 

454,153, 747/31 

40-84 |32 

532,005,432 
47-84 


48-29 
936, sz 8022, 902, 482, 7 2,768,779, 184/2,610,265,698/3 205, 956, 369|3 ,431,944,027|3 542,521,139 35 
321, 831,631 561, 603, 1335 379, 048, 0855 348, 653, 7625 359, 845, 4115 425, 843, 5095 458,568, 9375|36 


— 138 


126, 691,913} 194,621,710) 168,885,995| 141,969,350} 125,644, 102) 119,507,306) 110, 259, 134/39 
176,816, 006| 271,531,162] 190,004,824| 153,079,362] 127,335,340) 105,275, 223| 141,053, 457|40 


5 Active assets only. 


6 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1937, 
7 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


Item. 
Chartered Banks— 
iC antral DAtG-Up si. <2 2. ce aos sous $ 
SIMBA SROUB SIN Gas ots Wale fa cieve Masigies on $ 
3| Liabilities to the public........ $ 
4| Deposits payable on demand... $ 
5| Deposits payable after notice... $ 
6 Totals, Deposits?.......... $ 
Savings Banks— 
7] Deposits in Post Office......... $ 
8| Depositsin Government Banks $ 
9} Deposits in Special Banks...... $ 
Loan Companies—+ 
LOIRSASSCUS ie A crorncaxcien cise se eauecGae $ 
TU Peia bilities £0 (oncn. 6 neat he $ 
12M Depogisstssvsos esse mene ese $ 
Trust Companies— 
13} Shareholders’ assets........... $ 
14) Trust funds, liabilities......... $ 


Losses paid during each year... $ 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 

18} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... 
19} Premium income for each year.. 
20| Losses paid during each year... 


Dominion Life Insurance—* 

21| Amounts atrisk, Dec.31....... $ 
22| Premium income foreach year. $ 
23| Net amount of policies become 


PASH 


claims during each year...... $ 
Provincial Life Insurance— 

24, Amounts atrisk, Dec. 31....... $ 

25| Premium income for year...... $ 


come claims duritig each year $ 
Business Transacted— 


o7)il Banc GlOATINGS ;. 2. « +ahbo« sce o% $000 
DR eB AniciGebitsans see tae see tee 
29Commercial Failures............ No 
30 SSCLE aes cee erent: $ 
St Pibiabilitiesier ies te os obec eae $ 

Education (Provincially- 

Controlled Schools only)— 

$9) miinrolment® on. aaa Sade chee eo No. 
33] Averages of daily attendance... “ 
SA ReOAChersh jeter. iiels.cake alte «tans es 
35| Public expenditures on.......... $ 

Criminal Statistics—® 
36| Convictions, criminal offences.. No. 
37] Convictions, minor offences.... “ 

Hospitals— 
38| Other than mental............. No. 
39 Patients under treatment dur- 

INPTVOAT Peonisonc nes coe wens sf 
40 Dedicapacity sere cieeas eee es 
41 | MeVientale tick s.tee sd beh potas sé 
42 Patients undertreatment dur- 
ANGRY OAT fel acc 6, cc case ceiors S 

43 IRGERIDUS Weehe Fae. keer se $ 
44 Pexpendituresaan. se. aacten ee $ 


1901. 


1906. 


— | | | | ee 


37,095,340] 


125, 273,631 
80, 250,974 


56,287,391 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5,766,712 


8,392,464 
8,392,958 
2,399, 136 


228, 453, 784 
2,321,716 
1,549,199 


45, 825,935 
1,852,974 


803 , 000 
13,559 


59,534,977 
200, 613 , 879 
127,176,249 


94,346,481 


6, 208, 227 
9, 628,445 
7,685, 888 


73,906, 638 
71,965,017 
13 , 460, 268 


462.210, 968 
3,827,116 
3,169, 824 


103, 290, 932 
3,094, 689 


891,000 
18,016 


7,378 
21,847 


60, 700, 697 
269,307,032 
187,332,325 


148,396, 968 


21,738, 648 
17, 661,378 
10,982, 232 


125,041,146 
123,915, 704 
18,482,959 


67,035,615 
531,829,324 
420,003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221, 624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950, 813 
16,098, 146 
19, 125, 097 


158,523,307 
158, 523,307 
20, 756,910 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 


‘713,790,553 


165, 144,569 
381,778, 705 
605, 968,513 


45,736,488 
16,174,134 
27,399,194 


232,076,447 
232,076, 447 
23,046, 194 


759, 602, 191/1,038,687,619| 1,443 902,244 


6,168, 716 
3,905, 697 


261,475,229 
8,417,702 


580, 644 


1,861 
16, 723, 939 


993 , 000 
23,718 


8, 600 
29,017 


9,650,348 
6,774, 956 


15, 189, 854 
7,182,358 


1,871,062 


1,341 
7, 686, 823 
10, 811, 671 


1,092, 633 


11,044,925 


9,974 
32,174 


14, 687,963 
6,584,291 


463,769,034! 656,260,900 


22,364, 456 
8,881,776 


3,950, 701 


1,184 
6, 499, 052 
9,085,773 


1,173,009 
743,299 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


14,363 
56,540 


1 The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


Canada from 1901. 
and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 
do not include fraternal insurance. 
are available. 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in 
4 Including Building Societies 


§ Included in Post Office savings banks. 


9 Year ended Sept. 30. 


5 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 
7 These figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits 
8 Includes Newfoundland. 


igures 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1935. 1936, 1937.1 


103,009, 256) 113,175,353] 129,096,339} 116, 638, 254) 144,674,853) 145,500,000) 145,500,000) 145,500,000} 1 
1,303 131,260 |1,839,286,709|2,841,782,079|2,864,019,213 /3 ,066,018,472|2,956,577,704/3,144 ,506,755|3 317,087,132 
1,097,661,393)1,596,905,337|2,556,454,190|2,604,601,786|2,741,554,219/2,667,950,352| 2,855 ,622,232|3 025,721,653 
304, 801,755) 428,717,781} 551,914,643) 553,322,935) 578,604,394] 568,615,373) 618,340,561] 691,319,545 
568,976,209} 780, 842, 383]1,289,347,063/1,340,559,021/1,437,976,749|1,445,281,247|1,518,216,945/1,573,654,555 
980, 433 , 788}1,418,035 ,424|2,264,586,736/2,277,192,043|2,422,884,828/2,426,760,923/2,614,895,597/2,775,530,413 


SS Ol hm WO O98 


43,330,579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770,386 


389, 701, 988 
389, 701,988 
33, 742,513 


40,008, 418 
13,519, 855 
40,405,037 


70, 872, 297 
70, 872,297 
8,987,720 


7,794, 712 
47,162,220 


29,010, 619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 
95, 281, 122 
15, 868, 926 


10, 237,930 
87, 802, 281 


24,035, 669 
8, 794,870 
67,241,344 


120,321,095 
119,425 ,4175 
21,316, 150 


13, 195, 277 
157,756, 647 


2,279,868,346|3,720,058,236| 6,020,513 ,832/8,051,444,136 
20,575,255| 27,783,852} 47,312,564) 52,595,923 


24,750, 227 
3 

69, 820, 422 

147,094,1835 


146,046,0875 
30, 823, 662 


15,459,347 
241,416, 690 


22,547,006 
3 

66,496,595 

137,994,1455 


137,982,873 
26,556,302 


15,970, 8938 
277,351, 701 


22,047,287] 21,879,593 
3 3 
69,665,415) 73,450, 133 


137,210,511 
137,199, 814 
26, 250, 954 


16,374, 558 
261,481,061 


9,544 ,641,293|8,782,698,099|9, 248,273 ,260)9,773,599,893 
50,342,669] 40,884,876) 40,218,296) 42,475, 604/16 


15 


10,936,948] 15,114,063} 27,572,560] 25,705,975] 29,938,409) 14,821,465] 14,072,237| 14,811, 055|17 
~ | 849,915, 678/1,269,764,435] 1,286,255 ,476|1,341,184,333/1,644,023,953]1,184,852,046 - |18 
~| 3,902,504| " 5,545,549| " 6,068,701} 7,185,066] 5,250,038] 5,002, 603 - |19 
-| 2,188,438] 3,544,820] 3,062,846] 4,985,605) 2,413,000) 2, 190, 624 - |20 

950, 220, 771|1,422,179,632|2,934,843,848|4,610,196,334|6,622,267,793 6,259,158,404| 6,403,037,477|6,542,786,202|21 

31,619,626] 48,093,105] 98,864,371] 159,872,965] 225, 100,571| 200, 157,567) 200,541,265] 199,093, 260|22 

11,434,901] 20,259,534) 24,014,465] 34,642,526] 54,410,589} 53,798,438] 58,086,634] 60,379, 142/28 

- | 348,097,229| 222,871,178| 147,821,972] 202,094,301] 162,437, 144] 130,044, 228 - |24 

-| 5,311,003] 4,389,008] 3,991,126} 5,178,615] 4,140,599] 3,025,124 — [25 

-| 4,592,420] 2,812,077] 1,741,735] 2,603,453] 2,938,097] 2,195,537 - [26 

7,346,382| 10,315,854] 16,811,287| 17,715,090] 16,827,603] 16,927,486} 19,202,527) 18,850,385|27 

- ~ | 27,157,4747| 30,358,034) 31,586,468] 31,546,066) 35,928,607] 35,166, 061/28 

1,332 1,6858 2,4518 2,1968 2,5638 1,367 1,238 952|29 

9,964,404} 19,670,5428| 57,158,3978| 25,668,5098) 37,613,8108| 9,014,000] 7,060,000] 4, 813, 000|30 

13,491,196] 25,069,5348| 73,299,1118) 37,082,828) 52,987,5548] 13,094,000] 11.314,000| 7, 426, 000|31 

1,361,205] 1,626,144] 1,880,805] 2,085,473] 2,264,106] 2, 195, 828 - - |32 

870,532) 1,118,522} 1,349,256] 1,564,830] 1,801,955] 1,857,256 - — |33 

40,516 50,307 56, 607 63, 840 71,246 73,921 - - |34 

37,971,374] 57,362,734] 112,976,543) 122,701,259] 144,748, 823) 111,569,326 - - |35 

19,547 23, 282 24,946 27,036 44,064 43,759 45,594 - |36 

93,713} 100,509]  152,227/ «169, 171| 323,024] 360,093] 375,381 - |37 

- - ~ - 822 906 903 - |38 

~ - - - 688,456] 815,568) 877,945 - |39 

- - - - 55, 285 65, 802 66,486 - |40 

- - - 56 56 57 - |41 

- - - - 40, 485 50,734 53,326 - |42 

~ - - - - | 10,940,797} 14,300,952 - |43 

- - - - - | 10,938, 882| 14,222, 138 - |44 
NOTE. 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of 


fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the Post Office, the 


public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks relate to the 
fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to yearsended Mar.31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries 
(from 1922), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years and railway sta- 
tistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 1926-37. Canal statistics 
are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government 
lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American continent with its islands, except the United States territory of 
Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland: (which includes Labrador). It takes 
in the whole Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the connecting waters 
northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the | 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis strait, and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41’, 
and from east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle 
Isle strait to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus 
extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which 
may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its 
dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia, 3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire as it is shown on page 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence river and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
river and east of the Ottawa river to Hudson strait, except the coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from the boundary of the United States to 60° north latitude; and British Col- 
umbia, the province of the Cordilleran region, also extending from the International 
Boundary to 60°N. North of the area included in the provinces the country is 
divided into the Yukon Territory to the west, abutting on Alaska, and the North- 
west Territories. The latter is subdivided into three provisional districts: that of 
Mackenzie comprises the mainland between Yukon and the meridian of longitude 
102°W.; the district of Keewatin comprises in general the remainder of the mainland 
between the district of Mackenzie and Hudson bay, and includes the off-shore 
islands in Hudson and James bays; the district of Franklin comprises in general the 
Arctic archipelago. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies just 
off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia from both of which 
it is separated by Northumberland strait from ten to twenty-five miles wide. It is 
about 120 miles in length and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of | 
2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. 
The island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough river at Charlottetown, which 
nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sandstone 
formations are distinctive features, and no point on the island attains a greater 


*Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, tempered by the surrounding 
waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a 
fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of agri- 
culture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the fox- 
farming industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed 
potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 50 to 
105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New 
Brunswick coasts and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chignecto, 
which is 15 miles in width. It includes to the north the island of Cape Breton, 
which is separated from the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total 
area of the province is 21,068 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than 
the combined areas of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the 
Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its 
area of 3,970 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with 
the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship 
canal. The ridge of low mountainous country running through the centre of the 
Nova Scotia mainland, the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides 
it roughly into two slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to 
the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northum- 
berland strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours, many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. The province is still the home of an extensive fishing industry. ‘The mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia were among the first in the Dominion to be exploited as 
some of its coal deposits outcropped on the sea-coast. These valuable coal measures 
make Nova Scotia still one of the chief coal-producing provinces of the Dominion. 
In addition, there are extensive areas of gold-bearing formations and valuable 
deposits of gypsum. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length 
of nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half 
of the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. The bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Northumberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south, 
and Passamaquoddy bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very exten- 
sive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the 
most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New 
Brunswick has been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers 
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provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. While its forest resources 
are an important economic feature, extensive areas of rich agricultural lands are 
found in the river valleys and the broad plains near the coasts. The Minto coal- 
fields, though producing on a limited scale for many years, have shown an expanding 
tendency recently and the province also produces a limited quantity of petroleum 
and natural gas. 


Quebec.—Quebec might well be included among the Maritime Provinces, for 
with the St. Lawrence river, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic, Hudson strait 
and bay, salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 2,700 miles. 
Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence and the Inter- 
national and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward from the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering over 17° 
of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies south of 
the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined areas of France, 
Germany, and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic of the Pre- 
cambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and 
hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to 
the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay 
to the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly 
in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, 
produce the highest known elevation in the province, viz., 4,160 feet, that of Jacques 
Cartier peak of Tabletop mountain in the Gaspe peninsula. With the exception of 
the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay, most of the province 
supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the 
eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its im- 
portance as the threshold of Canada and the Atlantic gateway through which ocean 
vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also noted for 
its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the 
basis for the great pulp and paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, 
many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply about 
two-fifths of the electric power available in Canada. Its asbestos deposits have 
long been known for their quality and extent, while more recently there have been 
extensive developments of deposits of gold and copper in the northwestern part of 
the province, with further discoveries extending the mineralized area into the 
Chibougamau district. These developments have brought the province up to third 


’ place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and 


gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence 
River valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are Ste adapted to 
general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
regarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 


* The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Dominion, 
is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 50’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, 
and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is 
influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a 
large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great 


Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends ~ 


very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above 
sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable 
covering of trees, varying, from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern 
and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from 
the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces, is the 
centre of the country’s manufacturing industries, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is a very important 
industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area and, although the most important 
districts are Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake, profitable mining operations, 


principally of gold, are now being carried on from the Manitoba boundary eastward 


across northern Ontario and down into eastern Ontario. There is also an important 
production of petroleum and natural gas, salt, and gypsum in the southwestern 
part of the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district and general farming 
throughout the entire southern part of the province are carried on extensively under 
unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp, and furs are other important 
products of more northern parts. 

Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also the 
oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the east 
and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Boundary, 
while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, where 
its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total 
area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean 
July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than twice 
the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is 
quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay—perhaps 
100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation—the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, and the greatest height of 2,727 feet is attained in Duck mountain, north- 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Canadian Shield is 
found with its Precambrian rock formation, but the remainder of the province is over- 
lain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the 
southwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in 
the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the 
northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast-line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, 
are of importance in the production of timber and furs and its numerous large lakes in 
the production of fresh-water fish, chiefly whitefish. About three-fifths of the area of 
this province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich 
in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. Two large deposits of copper-gold-zine 
ore have been developed, south of the Churchill river near the Manitoba-Saskatche- 
wan boundary, while to the east and north of lake Winnipeg recent years have wit- 
nessed great activity in the prospecting and development of gold properties, a 
number of which are now producing. ‘The province also possesses important water- 
power resources in the rivers of the Precambrian area. 


Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it extends from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th 
parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, of. 
which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature,* is 
251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 square 
miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Approximately 
one-third of the total area, generally lying north of the Churchill river, is underlain 
by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so richly mineralized in other parts 
of Canada. The Flinflon copper-gold-zine deposit on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary is an evidence of economic mineralization in the east, while in the Lake 
Athabaska region of the northwest promising discoveries of gold have been made 
recently. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, 
in addition to potential mineral wealth, are rich in timber resources while the 
southerly two-thirds of the province overlain by generally fertile soil of great depth 
includes a large portion of the famous western wheat fields. The larger part of the 
developed area in the south is comprised in the great treeless prairie belt, fringed 
to the north with a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which gradually 
changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. Apart 
from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface topography 
is generally of low relief with a gradually rising slope towards the west. The bulk 
of the province has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the 
maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress hills in 
the southwest corner. The climate in the southern parts is quite different from that 
of Kastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps more severe features than 
are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most favour- 
able to plant growth, when sufficient moisture is available. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 


_ Northwest Territories and the United States, respectively, is the province of Alberta. 


* 


a 
a 


; 
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Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that, excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border, practically the whole of the 
province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: 
(1) the great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension 
of settlement farther north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful 
grazing lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commence 
the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion 
and has also become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering 
is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while ranching 


is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 


considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in 
the mountains which form the western boundary of the province. The climate 
is Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts 
of the country and tempered in winter by the ‘“‘Chinook”’ winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. ‘The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a 
conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the ‘‘Peace River Block” there is another notably large area 
of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian National 
railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in 
the province is mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). .The shore line of the Pacific is 
deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful scenic 
aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways, British Col- 
umbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while its great 


stands of fir, spruce, and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. 


The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte 
group and Vancouver island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 square miles, 
is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The wealth 
of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper industries and 
puts British Columbia ahead of any other province in the production of lumber and 
timber. ‘The province also excels in fishery products, chiefly on account of its catches 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their 
variety and wealth. The production of the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead, and 
zinc, has played an important role in the economic life of the province since its 
early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver island, and at Crow’s Nest 
and Fernie in the interior, have been worked for many years. The boundaries 
of the province extend from Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on 
the west, and from the International Boundary northward to Yukon. 
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Yukon and Northwest Territories —The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored, but 
travel and transport by air is having a great influence in their further exploration 
and development. By means of aeroplane photography, the mapping of areas 
adjacent to the chief transportation routes and mineral discoveries is being rapidly 
extended. There are many widely scattered indications of mineral wealth in these 
territories. ‘The discovery of alluvial gold in the Yukon was the cause of the first 
opening up of that territory, which of late years has been producing coal for local 
requirements and exporting silver and lead, as well as gold. ‘The presence of copper 
deposits in the Coppermine River area has been known for many years and recent 
exploration substantiates their probable eventual worth. Moore recently, at the 
east end of Great Bear lake, rich deposits of silver-radium ore have been discovered 
and are now being mined. Oil wells which have been drilled at Norman on the 
Mackenzie river are providing a source of power for the mining and transportation 
activities, as well as a convenient fuel for the increasing number of residents in the 
district. Promising gold prospects have been located in the Great Slave Lake area. 
Because a large portion lies within the Arctic circle, the tendency has been to asso- 
ciate with the Northwest Territories thoughts of ice and snow but as our knowledge 
is increased the argument steadily gains more weight that what have been regarded 
in the past as the great ‘barren lands” of the northern mainland, are more appro- 
priately described as our great northern prairies. 


Development of the resources of, and communications in, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon are dealt with in Chapter XXVIII, Subsection 1 of Section 1. 


Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and fresh-water areas of 
the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, are shown 
in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water Areas of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1937.! 


Province or Territ tana: | Freeh, | rotate | tor 
rovince or Territory. and. otal. (0) 
; Water.? Total Area. 
sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
IPFINCOMUL WATE ASIANG: Loi se uce elas is odaldeels dee blees 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
IN FOMED ESCORT A Bale Cares Sen Re Peep SOE Ue eed eae 20, 743 825 21,068 0:6 
IN Grp ES RUNS Wilner talc townie cn tle wi seis sai gidabs Seas 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
(ENTE) YOR aes cE SIS RSS En See aE ee Coe at Se a 523,534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
SUS EN TSE, ies Set CSRS yaa bet Min a aa 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
INOW ETE) ofp I SRY. 5 JA 6 IR rae RR as UL a SP 219,723 26, 789 246,512 6°7 
AS KAGCNO WAR RS etl. cf aes soos Poinie oto catibeke soe 6 ous 237,975 13, 725 251,700 6-8 
PAM SORT Ee fet ee Shs Sate awd bole sateen Dhara e Bio 248, 800 6,485 255,285 6-9 
SATIS ON COON DIA Satan ecko cence res oh cee siak bas ease 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
Cho) Tada AALS IOEO OCC OCIT ISAO D tet aaa 205,346 1,730 207,076 5:6 
Northwest Territories— 
LSE OUSODY Se. Gane beac Denne ARE bee 546,532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
SOO W ALIN at en se Nae oe Ooi Sic aic cle cies ca baa st ee eset 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
TSS C SS) TAT pa aR eg i 493,225 34,265 527,490 14-2 
ACRTISAD rete cree ns oe elke CteE ee ae bees Oe 3,466,556 228,307 | 3,694,863 100-0 


1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2 Approximate. 
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Section 1.—Orography. 


The outstanding and predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great 
Cordilleran mountain system which, extending up from the south, parallels the coast 
of the Pacific ocean, and, continuing on, comprises the bulk of the United States 
territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain system has a width of 
about four hundred miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in area, includes 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon. This region is definitely the most rugged 
and elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 feet 
with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 2. The main mountain ranges 
forming the system are the Coast mountains and the St. Elias mountains on the 
Pacific side, the Selkirks and the Rockies on the east side of the system to the south, 
and further north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie mountains. 
This great mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the ocean and the 
interior of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the moisture out of the 
- winds coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the climate of the western 
country. On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by mountain streams 
pitching swiftly down to the Pacific. The Yukon territory is drained to the north 
by that remarkable river of the same name which runs through a wide valley over 
1,700 miles long before reaching the Bering sea. On the east side of the 
mountains and their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east and to the 
north. 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 


Notre.—The highest mountain in Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which rise to about 5,500 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier 
by the Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48°59’, W. long. 65°56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit 
of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. | N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
oe ° , ° Ul 
Alberta— 
PAID ORGY Bae ca teas sack CEO ae ee ee ne 11,874 52-7 14 117 36 |Rocky mts. 
VAVOXATI ATS e ace sof wen tole we ee eee 11,214 Se 5) Male al? ss 
EAN'SGINI DOME, ay. Bios Ma A ene 11,870 50 3-56 OS se 
DNA 0c: o) 5c: Rae 3 | I te orn ee ae aE Be 11, 452 52 «6-07 Lee “ 
(SOLEMN es oo ore oe nee ee ee 11,000 52 06 116) S50 ss 
Wolitibialt ses . 2. Pine reece ee rem teeter ame 12,294 52 09 117. 27 ie 
Meltatorms: Oo. Ak ae Le ee eee aL 11,235 51 18 116 «615 se 
LD) Ee Venaale Se ree UN) ete et ee te 11,060 VA KY) LI7e00 fe 
PORDES SANT & hoe hogs Hin ee ee eel eke eae ee eee Ce 11,902 51 48 116 «=656 HG 
ECT UG UM oe eee ee Oe ce A ee meee Le 11,026 O21 O08 Lie 04 + 
HEL CCLO TA <r, ike. ec oa one ee ee 11,135 561 «84 TBiGS 4 iss 6 
ENING ADESM Led shee hs, oe dy Gee chase cud Are Meee es ee 11,457 By SAY 116) 17 sf 
UGS Ne ne ee, ete te OT aie bet 11,316 50 32 Lids 2 
in geh awards ety. Savane: nae Aa alee 11,400 52 ee Uiieaeou, ‘ 
NRIGOHEN OL tek Gh eepceass eo ee AE a eect 11,500 py” Ties ity Me) vs 
iy ollie Cs, het. Fi dee | Niclar Rk ARN Ce 11,495 51 58 117 06 s 
Weiroy ley fear me ee... FO: She ees eis arnt g 11,230 Ne Bp L1G pee se 
BUN OL LO Meet ee i ee oc cee RR OL et ee 11,150 60° 62 Lio meoo ss 
Sinsouglasl es et. ooo ae eit cemetery ee ce Sas L174 50 «48 115 20 oe 
SnoweWonicls sheesh oe) ee wees Aare ee 11,340 S2e LL Tepe wet - 
SUUUH Ol te Mey a's oo te cy beeen ee ne Pe 11,320 DZeeeLD ALR 828 s 
ALC I Plows eign teks lel Ore ian ot ae ee Coe 11, 636 oleae DIGW elo s¢ 
Reig ene fe Rb Re glad ee } 52 13 | 117 12 “ 
VIGLOLIAISS ied ee os oe RE PR Re Sen ale 11,365 bie 323 116 «618 - 
WilSO 1 Sever circc ken tutceit oe betas, | Rae etc ee 11,000 51 58 116 45 56 
WOU GU aera riers ee eNOS ra eee 11,170 52. 18 Le P53 sf 


1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
he ° , ° tA 
British Columbia— 
Re is ene SN eer Bley Sage i aie 11,000 54 00 120 15 {Rocky mts. 
LBS AROS aay | owe lity op yet nk i rae eat ae a 11,507 52a 0s 117 > 7-20 se 
Glemencenn itd. ee ah tars ate eme ds Me 12,001 3 3 ke 
RIDA eRe sees Ie Ss nig Geile Sk 11,500 53 20 119 26 “4 
OLD MING Me eRe er te Seeds Suttics. teh have mica kes 11,076 50-28 116 25 {Selkirk mts. 
I MINWeAL DOI eee fet tee bere caress clans etccaa, 15, 287 58 54 137 31 + |St. Elias mts. 
BALHAM tec eee ice mene eee een cornice. 11,342 D0. 29 116 §=©.27 :«=|Selkirk mts. 
ROO SIT Mae As wee CECE ewe are 11,676 Slee 116 24 |Rocky mts. 
1B RNC) Ee oe Sta Ep TSAR diel les MACIRE 2 A Alp a 1G as 51 09 117-25) {Selkirk mts. 
HARD GE reveen Peta oe tice tere prea aren a haunts 2 fe goin 11,051 51 22 116 «618 oa 
SITY Cee Aly Sine a Ma Sa Sc aR 11,217 50 24 116 32 |Rocky mts. 
RN LG COTE ON cts Greet aei Gimicrlgn etn oes ee 11,226 50 36 115 Mas ch 
RESP LONG CH Gas ie teers seks trae ere 5 foeeka lbudin ane 11,240 53° 05 119 07 a 
1EXO) OURL0T ih card Betis Benne Cae Soe aati 12,972 Bs ys 119 08 sf 
J Befoy LS 4 tee Eee SC RUE ares se OM Pes See Crna 12,860 58 59 137 «30 =‘|St. Elias mts. 
RSG L WATT RTI TAAPaLR phi, SRSA ers Sac ty gis bye nies 11,013 51 09 117. «24 «=|Selkirk mts. 
DIRPAT EAN Geran te eae etree fa medial oiiins Be 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky mts. 
SIP SANCLOLU eta ad eee Pete ee Ie NERC Rother saciid tale 11,590 51 39 117. 52 |Selkirk mts. 
GUE ayee Sel Weavers G3 nl Sage lah el i a A 11,160 LF beeen t Ble 116 20 |Rocky mts. 
Waddinotote ne, Gani. Otte tase wat fees: 13, 260 51 23 125 16 |jCoast mts. 
WEIGGLO Deere tastier tetera ia kas Seatctats «oat 11,101 53 «08 119 16 |Rocky mts, 
Yukon—2 
Alverstone......... Se SOUR Lhe Conn aehoeiae 14,500 60 21 139 02 |St. Elias mts. 
PAU SUSEAS Mer Ret. Ree ett eho of Sen Tks ess Said Seeds 14,070 60 18 140 28 £ 
2 BYE8 ED Lo ty MRC Es I ane a 112375 60 19 140re ot « 
BUCHER TTR. Shes 7 Aes Peo ae Bere a oR A eR 12,625 60 38 ASO eras s 
OO Re pete eer iar Par spn aNSE ep rts lle Sa 13,760 60 10 139 §659 iy 
ROE MEP i oe, ek ee eee clay: 13,250 3 3 a 
EET D Dr Olesen mie Arathor ors oS TA eRe Be akedte ers 14,950 Gle 316 140 53 Ke 
DERNN GELS Me ert ci ee cisucieis ties Bac oh Stes Gaon Sa aie 11,700 60 20 140 43 Af 
I Ree ert gee eA he aiden en shtsceded Kectekes 17,130 60 35 140 39 oe 
DB OPT PENTU 2 | OA Spe ger i a SG A ie 19,850 60 35 140 21 is 
tiGaNTI Ae ati ae ATA ah Rt ek aoe SER ROA CE 17,150 61 Ol 140 28 ss 
IMISIAS pin aerate Pett ey Site ON kins, see tase 12,150 60 19 140 34 &s 
NICANGIUT Me oa aches en Shire me toes 14,400 60 36 140 13 46 
ING WHOM UMN rE rer eh eer slaps te chase 13, 811 60 19 140 52 sf 
Simin lingemenpe er cee Pe AOE Pees fee fee 18,008 60 18 140 57 . 
DORCOLE Arete RnR IA SELEY oi ROSIE 5 cicada cites aitane’s 15 16,439 61 06 140 19 & 
MULL C Kream Climerun ena rere tars ot tem a Peat oct cnt 9 ha des 13,818 61 14 140 45 < 
WWANCOU VELA HEE rT Oris Cas condo hk 15,696 60 21 139 42 és 
MIELE Oe sid OS SAI a ete 8 ee 14,498 61 00 140 00 es 
VV ROU ee ee eh ty re hr cic se di oe 15,885 61 14 1407. 31 ae 
1 This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 2 The 
enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 3 Data not available. 


The southern portion of the eastern declivity, from the Rocky mountains down 
to lake Winnipeg, is comprised in the Nelson River drainage emptying into Hudson 
bay; representing the presently settled part of Western Canada, it includes the tree- 
less prairies and comprises the lands which, in the main, produce Canada’s great 
wheat crops. This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in 
that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths 
of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infre- 
~ quent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places 
where the evaporation from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that 
they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral 
salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth 
or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, falls away 
gradually to an elevation of 800 feet around lake Winnipeg seven hundred miles to 
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the east. Just north of Edmonton a height of land turns the waters to flow north 
into the great Mackenzie river, over 2,500 miles long, whose valley with its 
low elevation above the sea is the outstanding feature of the Northwest 
Territories. In this watershed the terrain becomes less smooth with prominent 
elevations in the Caribou, Horn, and Franklin mountains and the clay soils of the 
prairies give way to more of sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, 
each half as large again as lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than lake 
Erie, are notable features; north and east of these two great lakes the country 
comes within the Canadian Shield* and the rock with some shallow overburden 
slopes gently down to the Arctic ocean without any large uplifts to break the mono- 
tony. 

Going east again, in the more northerly part there is encountered the orographical 
influence of Hudson bay which, indenting the continent so deeply and with rivers 
running in from west, south, and east, has an enormous drainage basin mainly in 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. Practically all of this great basin, excepting the 
Nelson River drainage, is included in the Canadian Shield, the surface characteristic 
of which is hard rock either exposed or overlain with shallow soil generally confining 
agriculture to the valleys or small basins. With only small areas in northeastern 
‘Quebec rising above 2,000 feet in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the _ 
surface is generally accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of 
lakes and streams. On its west and south sides, Hudson bay is bordered by a strip 
of low land under 500 feet in elevation and varying in width from one to two hundred 
miles; in the southerly part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain with a con- 
siderable depth of soil sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 


South and east of Hudson bay the predominating feature, both orographically 
and economically, is the very extensive depression containing the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence river which connects them with the Atlantic ocean. The bulk of 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies within the limits of 
the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. ‘The very 
important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence river from Kingston to Quebec 
and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together are generally 
known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, about 35,000 square miles in area. At present, 
containing the greater part of the population of Canada, this industrial area is of 
great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile soil combine to make 
it most suitable for mixed farming. 


The Maritime Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the southeastern portion of Quebec, embrace an extension 
northward of the Appalachian mountains but, excepting the Notre Dame mountains 
of Gaspe peninsula, the comparatively low elevations are better described as hills. 
The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out with bold and broken 
coast-line to separate the gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and it is this situa- 
tion that dominates the orography; with the exception of the St. John, the rivers 
are of no great length in their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of 
diversified character with areas of good farm lands; the broken coast provides many 
good harbours and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada 
possesses on the Atlantic seaboard. 


* Excepting the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Maritime Provinces, and the Hudson Bay Lowland, the 
Canadian Shield embraces all of Canada east of a line commencing at Darnley bay on the Arctic coast and 
running south and east through Great Bear lake, Great Slave lake, lake Athabaska, lake Winnipeg, and 
Lake of the Woods on the International Boundary. 
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Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 3. 


Particularly notable are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake 
St. Clair and lake Erie. 


3.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lake. Length. | Breadth. ee Area. Above 
Sea Sea-level. 
miles. miles. feet. sq. miles. feet. 

DUPCLIOBM erate etre eco dc scecevioe ees 383 160 1,302 31,820 602-23 
INGICIS ar ee Shatter o wie ce deaisieoeeiels soa 321 118 923 22,400 580-77 
EREON A ee eeE ae ete Soicioicls wives eisislS wleins sels 247 101 750 23,010 580-77 
Sm lairasemer sti oe kiiis voic's dasicsie wae 26 24 23 460 575-30 
Sy (eee Rn ree IR AE aa ar ' 241 57 210 9,940 572-40 


COREE a Pe os = Fie wie csei0 sha picts s' cial pete ele aces 193 53 774 7,540 245-88 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and On- 
tario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian, 
while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The total length 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in Minnesota to 
Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The 
great obstacle to navigation on this waterway was the rise of 326 feet between lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which is now surmounted by the new Welland canal; the river 
itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates perhaps the most famous 
waterfall in the world. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence river, form the 
most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the world’s most 
notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition to the Great Lakes there are 
many other remarkably large lakes; the eleven following, with their areas in square 
miles in parentheses, are all over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear 
(11,660), Great Slave (11,170), Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (8,058), Reindeer 
(2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Nipigon (1,870), 
Southern Indian (1,200), Lake of the Woods (1,346). Apart from these lakes, named 
as notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over that 
major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area 
of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of lake Winnipeg, there 
are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of 
Reindeer lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. Table 4 gives a list of the 
principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their elevations in feet and their areas 
in square miles. 
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4.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Nortre.—In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are given, HW means high 
water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake. Seon Area. Province and Lake. ary Area, 
Lt: square ft; square 
miles. miles. 
Nova Scotia— Ontario—concluded. 
Bras a: Onssaamiee cries tena tidal 360 || Manitou, Kenora, ..........0). ; 1,215 60 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............ 1,491 102 
Minnitakinenceati een. eee 1 Wea lay 72 
New Brunswick— Nipivon:. nas. eee eee 852 | 1,870 
Nipissinge. ee eer 643 330 
CRIs ee Re Pe | eee Benoa tidal 65 || Ontario (total, 7,540) sous tates 246 | Saree 
Rainy (total, 366) part.. F 1,107 292 
Dates Gino as Kibo oO ATER see by/ 69 
Quebec— St. Clair (total, 460) part...... 575 270 
St. Francis, river St. Law-, LW 151 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 55 || — rence (total, 85) part....... ee } 20 
Albanel PROG Oo 7 Aorta aera 8 1, 289 145 St J h 1,219 187 
HW ‘739 , JOSC pha cia rarent Cee ee : 
Baskatong et BA ee ha { LW 677 ; 109 Sandy .ciaceee eee eee 1,190 270 
Bienivilles. -.ccemes wre erneeeee 1 392 Seul (reservoir) :-seesecs eee ( eal ae } 416 
‘Burnt. (Wace Brule) eee eee 1,203 56 Shoal (total, 114) part 1065 108 
Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- arene ) es one Pee "718 280 
HWI1 185 she, € io: #1. 8).0) «e060. .0 en e210) 6 8p) 6 vie 
DON G2) hee ee ee eee LW 1.169 } 66 eo Perepe At Cerin ate) ye A 
F i turgeon, Einglish river........ F 
Cpamnlein (topat 200) BA -| stoge.| | qkeite Superion (tabaladl 220 iver eae 602 | 11,200 
BODO ae aae «oho eae ) Pimagamitic aes ac teen 962 90 
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4.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 


Province and Lake. 
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The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 5.* 


5.—Drainage Basins in Canada. 


: ; Ar 

Drainage Basin. Sag hs Drainage Basin. Drained.? 

sq. miles. sq. miles. 

Atlantic Basin. Arctic Basin. 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces......... 615151; || Greati Slavevlake: 2. ceo: enone 370,681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrenceriver.... 3597312 ' || Arctios & Geass ccrinces oan en aa ree 559, 676 
Potala oes g eee 420,463 Total 3 ieto.usoueeor ke 930,357 

Pacific Basin. 
Hudson Bay Basin. Pacific tectonics «te taster tina eee 273,540 
LD VOR sik viadieleeine cue eo 27, 

Northern’ Quebecy.a: .g.4-.< deen ee etre 343, 259 i (Beis aeahe cube 
Southwest Hudson bay..............6.. 283 , 997 Total.c.t.c eee 400,730 
Nelsoniriver’.2. cscs uot oxo eee 368, 182 SEER 
Western Hudson bay.................-- 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin......... 10,121 
Total. 5.0.. cee 1,379,160 || Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago] 3,140,831 


1 Areas are approximate. 


It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson bay 
and the Arctic ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but, otherwise, the rivers run 
away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely 
affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave lake is, 
with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley consti- 
tutes the natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Arctic ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave river, large river boats run without 
any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 
miles. In Eastern Canada itis the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin that 
dominates all others and has undergone the greatest development. The St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior and only 419 miles 
from Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The main 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes available 
for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped 
water powers whose economic value it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart 
from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power poten- 
tiality well distributed over the country, as may be seen by reference to the water- 
power map at the beginning of Chapter XIII. Table 6 gives the lengths of the 
principal rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 


* Drainage basins classified according to Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines 
and Resources. 


RIVERS 


6.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Nortz.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
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Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Arctic islands are of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria, and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450, and 
75,024 square miles in area, respectively, but Banks, Devon, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville, and Axel Heiberg are each larger than Prince Edward Island; 
Southampton, another very large island, lies just within the wide mouth of Hudson 
bay. Their economic potentialities, beyond deposits of coal and other minerals, 
have not been fully established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of 
Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its 
backbone rises again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These 
islands figure largely in the mining, lumbering, and fishing industries of the West, 
and together with the bold and deeply indented coast-line provide a region for 
scenic cruises rivalling those of Norway. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group (included in the province of Quebec), and the islands of Grand 


Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of — 


Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island and the Georgian Bay islands in lake Huron and the Thousand 
Islands group in the St. Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more 
important islands of the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 
Section 1.—Geology of Canada.* 


In the section on Orography, pp. 8-10, the physical features of Canada have 
been considered and the natural divisions have been briefly described. These 
physiographic divisions depend fundamentally on underlying differences of geo- 
logical structure and hence are geomorphic ones as well as physiographic. <A 
description of the geology of Canada hence involves an account of the geology of 
each of these divisions. They are shown in the map on p. 17 and include:— 


(1) The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson bay. 

(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence 
river and extending westward through southern Ontario to lake Huron. It is 
underlain chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 

(3) The Appalachian and Acadian Regions, comprising the Maritime 
Provinces and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence river. 
It is a hilly or mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 

(4) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 
The former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the 
latter is a broad, flat region, underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds. 


* By F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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(5) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
which stretches down Mackenzie valley to the Arctic ocean. It is underlain 
by only slightly disturbed Palzeozoic and Mesozoic strata. 

(6) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the 
Pacific coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks, 
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The following geological time scale will assist the reader by showing the rela- 
tionship of the various formations mentioned in this article to the geological map 


which faces p. 26. 
GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE 
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The Canadian Shield.—Comprising an area of nearly two million square miles, 
or more than one-half of the whole of Canada, this plateau-like region rises 
only locally to more than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above sea-level, except in Labrador 
where altitudes up to 5,000 feet are reached in certain places. Its most character- 
istic feature is its low relief. Standing anywhere on an elevation an even sky- 
line meets the eye in every direction. Throughout most of the region the hills and 
ridges rise no more than 100 or 200 feet above the level of the adjacent lakes and 
valleys. In places, however, as locally along the southern margins of the Shield 
and in northeastern Quebec along the Labrador border, the relief is considerably 
more rugged. Though the general relief is low, the region in detail has a very ir- 
regular topography consisting of low, hummocky hills and ridges separated by 
depressions which are commonly occupied by lakes or muskegs. Lakes of all sizes 
and shapes, and containing numerous islands, dot practically the entire area, in places 
giving the appearance of a drowned area with only the ridge tops appearing. The 
rivers as a rule are mere successions of lake expansions connected by stretches in 
which rapids and waterfalls are numerous. 


The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambrian age. They form a continental 
mass which in Precambrian time extended out in all directions beyond the present 
limits of the Shield. During the succeeding Palzozoic and Mesozoic Eras the Shield 
was many times at least partly flooded by seas which advanced over it and later 
retreated. The sediments that accumulated in these seas were largely swept away 
by later erosion. 


From the beginning of the Cambrian period on to the present, the Shield has | 
been a stable mass. During this time it has suffered vertical movements at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by any folding or mountain-building deformation. Its 
earlier or Precambrian history, however, was very complex and included periods 
of volcanism, sedimentation, folding, mountain-building, and igneous intrusion, 
and also long intervals of quiescence in which erosion was the active process. 


Precambrian time can be conveniently divided into two major divisions, the 
Archean or early Precambrian and the Proterozoic or late Precambrian. The 
Archean in turn falls into two subdivisions, in the earlier of which volcanism took 
place on a tremendous scale and lavas and tuffs, usually referred to as Keewatin, 
accumulated over wide areas in thicknesses measured in thousands of feet. With 
the volcanics are locally associated sediments, in many places altered to mica schists 
and gneisses. In the Rainy Lake region of western Ontario a thick succession of 
such sediments, known as the Couchiching series, lies below the Keewatin lavas. 
In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan interbedded lavas and sediments of prob- 
ably similar age are referred to as the Wekusko group. In eastern Ontario and south- 
western Quebec a thick series composed of limestone, quartzite, and sedimentary 
gneiss, known as the Grenville series, is also usually regarded as having been de- 
posited during this first part of the early Precambrian Era. This period was ter- 
minated by widespread but gentle folding movements accompanied by some in- 
strusions of granite. 


During the second period of the early Precambrian, a thick formation of clastic 
sediments was deposited. These are commonly referred to in northern Ontario and 
Quebec as the Timiskaming series. In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan similar 
sediments apparently occupying a corresponding stratigraphic position are referred 
to as the Missi series. Certain series of sediments, such as the Sudbury of the 
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J Sudbury region, the Doré at Michipicoten, the Ridout of the Woman River area, 


r 
mA, 


and others, are of disputed age being regarded by some geologists as Timiskamian 
and by others as belonging in the Keewatin. The period of Timiskamian sedi- 
mentation was succeeded by a mountain-building revolution which was accompanied 


by widespread intrusion of granite, commonly referred to as the Algoman batholiths. 


The time of the Algoman intrusions was a great mineral-forming epoch. Most of 
the gold ores of the Shield, and the copper-zinc sulphide replacement deposits, 


_ such as those of Noranda, Flin Flon, Sherritt-Gordon and many others, were formed 
at this time from mineralizers given off by these intrusives.. A long period of quiesc- 


ence followed in which erosion reduced the region to one of low relief. 


The Proterozoic or late Precambrian included the long era during which 
thick series of sediments were deposited on this eroded complex of Archzan rocks. 
These strata are best developed in the region around lake Superior and north of 
lake Huron. They belong to two systems, an older known as the Huronian and a 
younger called the Keweenawan. North of lake ‘Huron the Huronian strata 
consist of an older series called the Bruce—made up of conglomerates, quartzites, 
and impure dolomitic limestone, totalling in thickness up to 12,000 feet—and a 
younger series named the Cobalt—made up of boulder conglomerate and other 
materials of probable glacial origin, overlain by quartzite and slightly calcareous 
quartzite, the whole having a thickness up to 10,000 feet. These two series are 
separated by an unconformity but the time interval represented was probably not 
great. The beds for the most part lie with only gentle dips except on the north 
shore of lake Huron and eastward where they stand at high angles as a result of 


-mountain-building movements. The Huronian rocks are intruded by dykes. and 


sills of quartz diabase extending over wide areas of northeastern Ontario. These 
intrusions of what is called the Nipissing diabase attracted the silver-cobalt camp of 
Cobalt, and subsidiary camps. Copper is associated with this diabase in the western 
part of the region. The Huronian rocks are cut by masses of Killarney granite 
intruded during the mountain-building period at the close of the Huronian to which 
reference has been made, and both the Huronian sediments and the Nipissing dia- 


_ base are cut by small masses of a younger granite which is rich in alkalies. 


At Sudbury a series of volcanic and sedimentary rocks filling the basin of the 
nickel irruptive is known as the Whitewater series. It has usually been referred to 
as Upper Huronian. The nickel-bearing irruptive was intruded at the base of this 
series as a saucer-shaped sill or laccolith, 37 miles long and 17 miles wide. It dif- 
ferentiated from norite at the base to micropegmatite at the top. This intrusive 
is the source of the nickel-copper ores of the region, the deposits occurring along 


- the outer margins of the mass or in offsets where the mass injects the surrounding 
_ rocks. Cutting all these rocks are trap and olivine diabase dykes. 


North of lake Superior is a group of late Precambrian rocks which has been 
described under the term Kaministikwan. The group includes the Animikie series 
of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley series of conglomerate, 
sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, conglomerate, sandstone, 
and tuff. Strata resembling the Animikie rocks of the Lake Superior region also 
occur in the central part of Ungava peninsula and on the Belcher islands and the 
east coast of Hudson bay. 


In the Northwest Territories a group of Proterozoic rocks known as the Great 
Slave group consists of sediments and volcanics and rests on an old erosion surface 


' crossing granitic intrusives and the upturned edges of Archean sediments. The 


group consists of a lower part made up of conglomerate, sandstone, quartzite, shale, 
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iron formation, limestone, tuff, agglomerate, andesite, and dolomite, and an upper 
part of dolomite, shale, limestone, sandstone, and lavas with interbeds of argillite. 
‘ Still farther north in the Bathurst Inlet region of the Arctic coast are Proterozoic 
strata. Resting on granite is the Epworth dolomite which has a thin basal con- 
glomerate and grades up through arkose into a cherty dolomite. Above this is the 
Kanuyak formation, made up of fine-grained calcareous tuffs and tuff-conglomerates, 


which at one place shows a structural unconformity with the Epworth beds. <A 


still younger formation is the Goulburn quartzite which contains rounded fragments 


apparently of the Epworth and Kanuyak. ‘The next younger rocks are those of the 


Coppermine River series to which reference will be made later. 


The Keweenawan, the later division of the Proterozoic, saw the accumulation 
of great thicknesses of clastic deposits, in places accompanied by volcanic rocks, 
over various parts of the Shield. The type area is on the south side of lake Superior 
where thousands of feet of sediments and lavas are exposed. On the Canadian side 
several smaller areas occur on the east coast of lake Superior. 


In the northwestern part of Canada are wide areas underlain by flat-lying or 
only gently dipping beds which are regarded as late Precambrian in age and are 
commonly correlated with the Keweenawan. The beds consist for the most part 
of sandstone and arkose with some conglomerate and shale. South of lake Atha- 
baska is a broad area of these rocks to which the term Athabaska series has been 
applied. Smaller patches also occur north of the lake and to the northeast is another 


considerable area along the Dubawnt river. Interbedded basaltic flows and diabase — 


dykes occur in places with these rocks. On Great Slave lake the Et-then series of 


clastic sediments is considered to be of equivalent age, while farther north on the. 


Coppermine river and at Bathurst inlet a series of interbedded sediments and 
voleanics is known as the Coppermine River series. It carries notable copper 
deposits. Trap dykes, commonly considered as Keweenawan in age, are of wide 
occurrence over the entire Shield and are the youngest of the Precambrian rocks. 


During the Pleistocene or Glacial period, the Shield was heavily glaciated by 
huge glaciers of continental extent. One of these sheets had its gathering ground 
west of Hudson bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these centres the 
ice moved out in all directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual soil, 
smoothed down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface, and by 
scattering debris irregularly over the surface completely disorganized the drainage. 
The result was the formation of the numerous lakes which are everywhere so char- 
acteristic a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary 
lakes stood in places in front of ice and in these accumulated clay and other fine 
stratified deposits forming what are known as clay belts. 


The Canadian Shield is a great store-house of mineral wealth and hence offers 


an attractive field to the prospector. It is not because its rocks are of Precambrian | 


age that such is the case. It is rather because parts of it offer geological conditions 
favourable for the occurrence of minerals. Ore deposits the world over have, for the 
most part, resulted from mineralizing solutions given off from masses of igneous 
rocks during the late stages of their intrusion and cooling, and where we have an 
association of older rocks invaded by intrusives we may expect to find mineralization, 
no matter what age the rocks may be. During the Precambrian the rocks of the 
Shield, as has already been mentioned, were extensively invaded from time to time 
by intrusive masses of composition varying from acid to basic. Reference has 
been made to the nickel-copper deposits associated with the Sudbury irruptive, the 
silver-cobalt ores occurring with the Nipissing diabase, the gold deposits of Ontario 
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and Quebec associated with porphyry and other granitic rocks. The gold-bearing 
copper ores of western Quebec, the zinc-copper ores of northern Manitoba, the 
pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear lake are other important mineral 
occurrences which are being developed. In eastern Ontario and western Quebec, 
where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments of the Grenville series, 
occur deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, 
talc, apatite, and other minerals. 5; 


The St. Lawrence Region.—The St. Lawrence Region is a lowland which 
stretches westward from Quebec city for a distance of some 600 miles to lake Huron. 
It begins as a narrow strip bordering either side of the St. Lawrence and gradually 
widens until at Montreal it has a width of 120 miles. Its northerly border continues 
on up the Ottawa river but 50 miles west of Ottawa the belt is interrupted by a pro- 
jection of the Canadian Shield known as the Frontenac axis which extends south- 
ward crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. West of this 
axis the lowland occupies a triangular area lying between lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron and an east and west line drawn from Kingston to the south end of Georgian 
bay. This western part in turn falls into two divisions separated from each other 
by a prominent topographic feature, the Niagara escarpment, an abrupt, eastward- 
facing rise of 250 to 300 feet, extending from Niagara river in a northwest direction 
to Bruce peninsula. Still farther to the northwest, the escarpment is continued by 
the northward-facing cliffs of Manitoulin and adjacent islands. 


The St. Lawrence Region is underlain by Paleozoic strata ranging in age from 
late Cambrian to late Devonian. For the most part the beds lie flat or at low angles. 
In places, however, as in southwestern Ontario, they are folded into broad low domes 
and elsewhere, as in the vicinity of Ottawa, they are traversed by faults of consider- 
able magnitude. In general the beds dip away from the Canadian Shield so that as 
one proceeds in a direction leaving the Shield, progressively younger strata are 
encountered. 


The strata are almost wholly of marine origin and were deposited in seas that 
spread out over a large part of the continent. Differential movements caused these 
seas to advance and retreat, so that the sediments which were deposited in them vary 
considerably. ‘There are also local gaps in the sedimentary sequence caused by these 
movements but the movements were so gentle that there are no angular uncon- 
formities. 


The oldest of the Paleozoic formations is the Potsdam sandstone of Upper 
Cambrian age. It is followed by a thick succession of Ordovician strata. In the 
*Ottawa-Montreal region these beds have a thickness of about 6,000 feet and are the 
youngest measures there are. They include Beekmantown or early Ordovician 
dolomitic limestones, Chazy sandstones, shales, and limestones, Black River lime- 
stone, and Trenton limestone deposited during the Middle Ordovician, and Upper 
Ordovician beds made up of the Utica shale, Lorraine shales with limestone and 
sandy layers, and the Richmond group of shales and limestones. The Lorraine and 

- Richmond rocks are developed chiefly southeast of the St. Lawrence. 


West of the Frontenac axis and east of the Niagara escarpment, the middle 
division of the St. Lawrence Region is also underlain by Ordovician strata. Along 
the escarpment these beds are succeeded by Silurian measures of which the lowest 
group is the Medina composed of sandstone, shale, and shaly limestone. ‘These 
beds are succeeded by shales and limestones of the Clinton group which in turn 
are followed by the Rochester shale and Lockport dolomite of the Niagara group 
_ Above the Lockport is the Guelph dolomite and this in turn is overlain by the Cayuga 
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group made up of the Salina formation and the lower Munroe dolomite and shale. — 


The total thickness of the Silurian measures is around 1,750 feet. 


The Cayugan beds are terminated by an erosion surface upon which rest Devon- — 


ian beds about 1,000 feet in thickness. The succession from bottom to top is as 
follows: Sylvania sandstone, Upper Munroe dolomite, Oriskany sandstone, Onon- 
daga limestone, Delaware limestone, Hamilton limestone and shale, Huron shale, 
and Port Lambton shale. 


The only intrusive rocks of the St. Lawrence Region occur in the eastern part — 


in what are known as the Monteregian hills. These are eight in number occurring 
along an approximately east and west line some 50 miles long. ‘The most westerly 
is Mount Royal at Montreal. The hills are circular or oval in outline and rise 
abruptly to elevations of from 600 to 1,200 feet above the surrounding flat country. 
The flanks of the hills consist of altered and hardened sediments and the centres 
are composed of intrusive rocks, including various alkali types such as nepheline 
syenites, essexites, etc. The age of these intrusives may be as late as Pliocene. 


The whole region was overrun by Pleistocene ice sheets and much of the bed- | 


rock is covered by debris left by these glaciers. At Toronto stratified deposits 
carrying plant and animal remains lie between deposits of glacial material. These 
layers show that the region was crossed at least three times by ice sheets coming 
from central Ungava and that between these advances the region had a climate 
considerably milder than the present. In late Pleistocene time the region was 
depressed and an arm of the sea extended up the St. Lawrence valley as far at least 


as Brockville and up the Ottawa River valley beyond Ottawa. At Ottawa the sea 
stood at least 688 feet above its present level. In this sea, layers of clay were de- © 


posited and along its shores deposits of sand accumulated. Eventually uplift of 
the land.caused the withdrawal of this sea to which the name Champlain is given. 


The chief mineral occurrences of the St. Lawrence Region include petroleum 
and natural gas which are produced in southwest Ontario, salt from the counties 
bordering lakes Huron and St. Clair, and gypsum from the Grand River valley. 
Other materials which are available at many places include limestone and dolomite 
used in chemical and metallurgical industries, rock for construction purposes and 
clay for brick, tile, and cement manufacture. 


Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian Regions 
include that part of Canada lying south of the St. Lawrence river and east of a 
line running from Quebec city south to the foot of lake Champlain. The Appalachian 
Region, whose eastern boundary in Canada is the Restigouche river and Chaleur 
bay, is a continuation of the Appalachian Mountain system of the eastern United 
States. The Acadian Region lies to the southeast and comprises the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 


The region is for the most part mountainous or hilly. In southeastern Quebec 
the Notre Dame mountains, consisting of three roughly parallel ridges trending 
northeast, reach elevations up to 3,100 feet and in Gaspe peninsula, the Shickshocks, 
actually a continuation of the same range, have heights up to 4,200 feet. Many of 
the mountain summits are flat-topped, showing that the region is really a dissected 
plateau. The Acadian Region is also largely one of plateaux, ridges, and valleys. 


In central New Brunswick is a rugged area with summits rising over 2,000 feet. 


To the east of this is a lowland area of some 10,000 square miles comprising the 
eastern portion of the province and all of Prince Edward Island. It nowhere rises 
over 600 feet above the sea. Nova Scotia is largely an upland region which in the 
northern part of Cape Breton island reaches elevations of 1,500 feet. : 
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The rocks of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include sediments, volcanics, 
and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic age. In a few places rocks of Precambrian 
age are known and along the Bay of Fundy coast are a few areas underlain by 
Mesozoic rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by little 
disturbed Carboniferous beds. Elsewhere, however, throughout the region, the 
rocks are nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast 
direction and are in addition broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure 
typical of the Appalachian Region in general. The chief period of deformation 
in this part of Canada, however, was during the Devonian, whereas to the south, 
in the United States, the greatest disturbances took place later during the Permian 
at the close of the Palxozoic. 


At Saint John city in southern New Brunswick is exposed a series of early 
Precambrian rocks made up of limestone, dolomite, quartzite, and gneiss. It is 
overlain by a thick succession of late Precambrian volcanic rocks upon which rest 


Cambrian strata. Precambrian rocks also occur in Cape Breton island. In Gaspe 


peninsula along the north side of Chaleur bay the Macquereau series, composed 
largely of quartzite, rests unconformably below Ordovician strata and may be 
Precambrian. Precambrian rocks have been described as occurring in central New 
Brunswick and in southwestern Quebec. Some of the occurrences are probably, 
however, of Palzozoic age. . 


In the mainland of Nova Scotia a thick series of altered sediments, known as the 
Meguma or Gold-bearing series covers wide areas and is believed to be of late 
Precambrian age. The lower half of its 35,000 feet thickness consists dominantly 
of quartzites and the upper half of slates. The series is folded along northeast lines 
and is broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some of which 
exceed a mile. The rocks are intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and by batho- 
lithic masses of grey and red granites of Devonian age, 


Cambrian formations occur in southeastern Quebec, in southern New Brunswick, 
and in northeastern Cape Breton. In early Ordovician times sediments were de- 
posited in the St. Lawrence River Region. The Sillery formation of red and green 
shales with interbedded sandstone has at Quebec a thickness of 2,000 feet. A 
younger series, called the Lévis, consists of dark shales and thin-bedded limestones 
with a thickness of possibly as much as 5,000 feet. It forms a band varying in width 
from 6 to 35 miles; its beds have been folded, faulted, and in places overturned. 
Mid-Ordovician rocks occur in southwestern Quebec and in Gaspe and northern 
New Brunswick. Late Ordovician rocks are developed in the Matapedia River and 
Chaleur Bay districts. At the close of the Ordovician there were extensive mountain- 
building movements. Masses of peridotite which intrude the Ordovician and older 
rocks may have originated at this time. 


Silurian rocks are exposed in southeastern Quebec, in Gaspe, in New Brunswick, 
and in Nova Scotia at Arisaig and a few other places. The next marine invasion 
was in Lower Devonian time when great thicknesses of sediments with interbedded 
volcanics accumulated in New Brunswick and Gaspe. During the Middle Devonian, 
a thick series of sandstones accumulated in Gaspe. In the Upper Devonian was 


. deposited in the vicinity of Maguasha in the Gaspe coast a group of conglomerates, 


sandstones, and shales, one member of which is noted for the fossil fish it has yielded. 
Towards the close of the Middle Devonian, the whole Appalachian and Acadian 
Regions were affected by mountain-building movements gocunnanies by the in- 
tru-ion of batholithic masses of granite. 
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Rocks of Carboniferous age underlie the lowland belt forming much of the 
southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland south of these mountains, southwestern and north- 
eastern Cape Breton island and all of Prince Edward island. With the Lower 
Carboniferous or Mississippian rocks occur the extensive gypsum deposits and the 
salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and also the bituminous shales of these 
provinces. The Upper Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian strata contain the coal 
measures which occur at Sydney, and at other places in Nova Scotia and at Minto 
in New Brunswick. The Carboniferous beds have in places been folded and faulted 
but there are wide areas in which the strata have been but little disturbed since they 
were deposited. 

Red sandstones deposited during the Triassic period are exposed in a number of 
small areas along the Bay of Fundy coast. In places as at North Mountain, Nova 
Scotia, the beds are accompanied by lava flows. During the Pleistocene the region 
was glaciated. At certain stages there were apparently local gathering grounds for 
glaciers in central New Brunswick and in central Gaspe. 

The chief mineral deposits of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include 
coal, asbestos, and gypsum. The coal and gypsum, as has already been mentioned, 
occur in the Carboniferous measures. Asbestos occurs in serpentinized peridotite 
in southeastern Quebec. Chromite also occurs with the peridotite. Gold occurs 
in quartz veins in the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Many of the deposits 
are located on domes or pitching anticlines. Zinc-lead deposits occur in central 
Gaspe in veins cutting lower Devonian beds. At Stirling in the southern part of 
Cape Breton island, zinc, lead, and copper sulphides occur in a series of volcanic 
rocks. Copper and iron pyrite deposits occur in southern Quebec. Salt occurs 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


The Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland.—The Arctic ar- 
chipelago includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield. They have a 
land area of over half a million square miles. Save for northward extension of the 
area of the rocks of the Canadian Shield, the islands for the most part are a series of 
plateaux formed of gently dipping strata. 

The main Precambrian belt extends through Baffin island to Ellesmere island. 
Its rocks consist chiefly of granite and granite-gneiss intrusive into various types 
of gneisses and schists. Paleozoic strata, including Cambrian, Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous beds, cover most of the remaining area. 
Triassic rocks occur on the Sverdrup islands and a number of areas are underlain 
by Tertiary beds some of which are coal-bearing. Coal is also associated with some 
of the Upper Carboniferous strata at a number of places. 


The Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson bay has a length 
in a northwest direction of 800 miles, a width of from 100 to 200 miles and an area 
of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a scarcely perceptible gradient 
to a height of about 400 feet. It is underlain by flat-lying rocks most of which are of 
Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. An area of Mesozoic beds 
carrying lignite occurs in the Moose River region. 


The seas in which the Paleozoic rocks which are now exposed in the Arctic 
Archipelago, the Hudson Bay Lowland, and the St. Lawrence Region were deposited 
extended at times widely over the Canadian Shield. Palseozoic outliers are known 
on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake 
Nicholson west of Hudson bay. These outliers are mere remnants which have 
survived the erosion of Mesozoic and Tertiary time. 
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The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains division of Canada is part of a 
great plains region in the interior of the continent stretching from the gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic ocean. In Canada it extends from the Canadian Shield on the east 
to the Cordillera on the west. At the United States border it has a width of 800 
miles but in the extreme northwest at the mouth of the Mackenzie river it is less than 
100 miles wide. Throughout most of the region the underlying Paleozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part of the area, 
however, the Franklin range, which lies between Great Bear lake and Mackenzie 
river, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the rocks are folded 
and faulted. 


Geologically the region falls into three zones. On the east a narrow plain 
known as the Manitoba lowland is developed on flat-lying Paleozoic strata which 
range in age from Ordovician to Devonian. In Manitoba the Ordovician beds 
rest on the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low ’ 
escarpment facing the Shield. To the northwest this zone broadens to form the 
Mackenzie lowland. Here over wide areas Silurian measures form the base of the 
Paleozoic section. In the Franklin mountains, however, red quartzites and sand- 
stones of the Mount Clark formation are regarded as of probable Lower Cambrian 
age. They are succeeded by Middle and Upper Cambrian sandstones and shales. 
Beds regarded as of probable Ordovician age are also known to occur at the base 
of mount Kindle east of Wrigley and beneath the Silurian dolomite of the Great 
Slave Lake area. Over considerable areas strata of Cretaceous age also occur in 
the Mackenzie lowland region, as for example on Liard river, on the western shores 
of Great Bear lake, and at several places along the Mackenzie. At the mouth of 
Bear river is an area covered by partly consolidated Tertiary sands and clay carrying 
lignite beds. 

The second zone includes much of southwestern Manitoba and southern Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. It is a broad belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its eastern 
border, where these strata overlap the underlying Paleozoic sediments, is an abrupt 
rise known as the Manitoba escarpment. Its surface gradually rises from an eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet at the escarpment to from 4,000 to 5,000 feet at the 
border of the mountains on the west. 


The third zone consists of the plateaux of Wood mountain and the Cypress 
hills which rise up to elevations of 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding region. 
They are composed of flat-lying beds of Tertiary age. 


In Pleistocene time glacial drift was widely scattered over the region. On the 
retreat of the ice deposits, clay accumulated in lakes which stood in front of the 
waning ice sheet. Much of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake 
Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains Region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. Coal 
mining is an important industry. Bituminous coal and lignites are produced in 
large quantities in Alberta and in small amounts in Saskatchewan from Cretaceous 
and Eocene beds. Natural gas is produced in large quantities from various horizons 
of the Cretaceous in Alberta. Petroleum has been found in the Devonian beds of 
the lower Mackenzie valley north of Norman, in Cretaceous strata at a number of 
localities in Alberta, and in Paleozoic rocks in Turner valley. Along the Athabaska 
river the basal member of the Lower Cretaceous, known as the McMurray or the 
Tar sands, is heavily impregnated with bitumen. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Palxozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. Deposits of lead 
and zinc occur in Devonian limestones at certain places south of Great Slave lake. 
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The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific ocean. The part of it which lies in Canada has an 
average width of 400 miles, a length in a northwest direction of 1,500 miles, and an 
area of 600,000 square miles. It is made up of three principal zones. On the east 
is the Rocky Mountain range; along the coast is a broad belt of mountains known 
as the Coast range, while between these two lies a third or intermediate belt made up 
of plateaux and mountain ranges. The Rocky mountains have a maximum width 
of 100 miles and have many peaks with elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The Coast range, varying in width from 50 to 100 miles, rises abruptly from the 
coast to peaks which along the axis of the range reach elevations of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. The interior plateau and mountain belt is represented in the north by 
the Yukon plateau, a gently rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges 
by valleys several thousand feet deep. In the southern part of British Columbia ~ 
the interior region is a plateau rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level and cut by 
valleys a thousand or so feet in depth. To the west this plateau either joins the 
Coast range directly or else is separated from it by the Cascade range and other 
mountains. To the east between the plateau and the Rocky mountains are a series 
of ranges separated by northwest-trending valleys. The Selkirk range with peaks 
over 11,000 feet is the most important of these. 

The rocks of the Cordilleran Region range in age from Precambrian to Recent. 
The Rocky Mountain belt is composed of great thicknesses of Precambrian, Palzo- 
zoic, and Mesozoic sediments, in most places unaccompanied by plutonic or vol- 
canic rocks. The Coast range is essentially a complex batholith of granite of late 
Jurassic or early Cretaceous age cutting and enclosing sediments and volcanic 
rocks of earlier Mesozoic age. The Interior belt of plateaux and mountain ranges 
is underlain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. 
The pre-Tertiary beds are cut by numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several 
districts strata of Precambrian age are exposed. 

The geological history of the Canadian Cordilleran Region may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: In Precambrian time sediments which now are in the form of 
limestones, gneisses, and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon 
these strata are known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as 
the Shuswap group. These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included 
with them may be metamorphosed phases not only of Precambrian rocks but also 
of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time a thick series of argillites and related 
sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and farther west in the 
region now occupied by the Purcell mountains. The Purcell series, consisting 
dominantly of quartzites, has a thickness of over 20,000 feet. 

From the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, sedimentation progressed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Purcell region. Cambrian strata are best known in the Bow 
and Kicking Horse valleys along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
where a total thickness of more than 18,000 feet of Cambrian beds are exposed. 
Another thick section can be seen in the Mount Robson district along the Canadian 
National railway. In both these areas the Cambrian beds are succeeded by Or- 
dovician strata. Silurian limestone occurs south of Kicking Horse river, in 
Yukon, and in the western part of Mackenzie mountains. In Devonian time the 
whole eastern Cordilleran Region was submerged and calcareous beds, in places 
- several thousand feet thick, were deposited. In the western part of the Rocky 
mountains they in places succeed Silurian beds but in the south and at various places 
in the eastern part of the Rockies they rest on late Precambrian or Cambrian strata. 
Carboniferous beds succeed the Devonian strata at many places in the Rockies. 
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Around Banff they include a thickness of 5,000 feet. In the interior belt around 
Kootenay lake Carboniferous beds rest directly on Precambrian rocks. 


During the Triassic and Jurassic, sedimentation and volcanism on a vast scale 
occurred in the region from the Rocky mountains westward to the Pacific ocean, 
and on the site of what are now Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte islands. 
In late Jurassic and early Cretaceous times this whole region was deformed. The 
Selkirk and Coast ranges were produced and the Coast range batholith was intruded. 
In later Cretaceous time, sediments were deposited on both sides of these Jurassic 
ranges. 

Long continued erosion in late Cretaceous time reduced the mountains to a 
peneplain and unroofed their granite cores. During the Eocene occurred: the great 
Laramide revolution which produced the Rocky mountains. The rocks of this 
belt were folded and faulted and in places great blocks of older rocks were thrust 
over younger beds. Local intrusions of igneous rock accompanied the deformation. 
In the Oligocene local movements accompanied by igneous intrusions again took 
place. During the Miocene period great fissure eruptions took place while during the 
succeeding Pliocene period there was further volcanism with general uplift and sub- 
sequent valley cutting. In the Pleistocene or Glacial period most of the Cordilleran 
Region with the exception of some of the higher ridge tops was covered by what is 
known as the Cordilleran ice sheet. The whole region was depressed at this time 
but in post-glacial time there has been uplift ranging from 450 to 1,000 feet. 


The Cordilleran Region is a great mineral area. Most of the deposits are 
related to the Coast Range batholith. They occur principally along the borders of 
the batholith and in the older rocks surrounded by the intrusives and were produced 
by mineralizing solutions given off from the igneous masses. Some of the more 
important deposits are the copper ores of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district, the silver-lead-zinc 
ores of the Slocan, and the Sullivan ore body, the largest silver-lead-zinc mine in 
the world. Other mineral deposits include coal which occurs in the Rocky moun- 
tains and on Vancouver island in beds of Cretaceous and also of Tertiary age, iron 
ores on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte islands, placer gold in Yukon and in the 
Cariboo country in gravels of Tertiary age, and numerous other mineral occurrences. 


Section 2.—Economic Geology. 


An article on this subject, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, appeared at pp. 16-28 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA.* 


Seismology—that branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally 
recognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and 
are characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where steep level-gradients 
occur. The energy radiated from an earthquake in the form of elastic waves in 
the earth is, however, recorded on sensitive seismographs up to great distances, 
even to the antipodes of the earthquake. Seismological researches, while regularly 
recording the routine statistical data regarding earthquakes, seek also to determine 
particular causes. Moreover, they endeavour to ascertain the physical properties 


* Prepared under the direction of R. Meldrum Stewart, Director, Dominion Observatory, Department 
of Mines and Resources, by Ernest A. Hodgson, Ph.D. 
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of the earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities in the time-distance 
curves for earthquakes. 


_ A time-distance curve, as its name implies, shows the relation between the 
arcual, surface distances from the origin of the earthquake to the various recording 
stations and the elapsed time required for the initial impulses and their various 
reflections to reach each station from the origin concerned. Of late years, these 
time-distance curves have been greatly improved. It may be said that their further 
improvement must be through taking account of the depth of the origin—the focal 
depth. ‘The point within the earth from which the energy of an earthquake is 
liberated is called the focus; the point vertically above the focus, on the surface, the 
eprcentre. 


The records of seismographs within five hundred miles of an earthquake are 
used to determine the epicentre, focal depth, and focal time. These same stations, 
together with the others at distances up to the antipodes of an earthquake, are used 
to determine arrival times for making up the time-distance curves. The curves 
themselves are the point of departure for the earth’s crust and deep interior. 


Previous to the beginning of the present century, seismological records for 
Canada are mostly to be found in historical documents. Such are our only reports 
of a great earthquake which disturbed Eastern Canada from above Montreal to 
below Quebec during the first part of the year 1663. Other earthquakes in Eastern 
Canada, for which similar records alone are available, occurred in 1732, 1791, 1860, 
and 1870. In 4925 another earthquake took place in the same region. It was the 
subject of careful study by the seismological division of the Dominion Observatory 
and several reports were published. Another, on Nov. 1, 1935, which occurred 
near Timiskaming, Que., was also carefully studied. It is known that the earth- 
quakes of 1925 and 1935 were felt over wide areas. The former was reported from 
Duluth to Halifax and from the Arctic to the Carolinas. The latter was felt even 
farther west and as far south as Virginia. Many smaller earthquakes are experi- 
enced in Eastern Canada from time to time. Those previous to 1906 are listed from 
historical records. The subsequent ones have been recorded on seismographs. 


The only other regions of Canada where earthquakes are sometimes experienced 
are British Columbia and the Arctic. The earthquakes in the west have been 
mostly centered near the Queen Charlotte islands and, within the brief span during 
which records are available, none has been severe. A severe earthquake occurred off 
Banks island in the Arctic in 1920 and three of great intensity have since been 
centred in Baffin bay. The first of these occurred on Nov. 20, 1933. It is sus- 
pected that many small shocks, recorded on seismographs in Canada, originate in 
the almost uninhabited regions of the north but this has not, as yet, been established. 


Previous to Dec. 1, 1936, two government departments carried on seismological 
investigations in Canada. Seismological stations were established at Toronto 
(1897), and at Victoria (1898), each under the auspices of the Meteorological Ser- 
vice. Stations at Ottawa (1905), Halifax (1915), Saskatoon (1915), Shawinigan 
Falls (1927), and Seven Falls (1927) were established by the Dominion Observatory. 
The stations at Halifax and at Saskatoon are maintained, respectively, with the 
co-operation of Dalhousie University and the University of Saskatchewan. The 
stations at Shawinigan Falls and at Seven Falls are maintained with the co-operation 
of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. On Dec. 1, 1936, the Toronto and 
Victoria stations were taken over by the Dominion Observatory which now has 
charge of all seismological work—routine and research—being carried on. 
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The seismographs employed have been improved greatly since the first world 
chain of stations was established in 1896 by John Milne under the auspices of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. ‘The instruments now used in 
Canada are Milne-Shaw, Wood-Anderson, and Mainka horizontals; Wiechert, and 
Benioff verticals. It is planned to modify the Mainka and Wiechert instruments 
for photographic recording, and electro-magnetic damping; the others are already 
of that type. 

Seismological instruments have been modified for recording the earth tremors 
sent out by explosives detonated for the purpose of studying the earth structure 
near the surface (to a depth of about two miles). A technique has been developed 
for making use of this equipment to trace sub-surface contours. Such information 
is useful in locating oil deposits and, to a lesser degree, fault zones in which minerals 
may be found. Some work of this nature has been done in Canada, but only by 
trained groups of operators hired from companies outside Canada. In some cases 
the Dominion Observatory has been represented by an observer attached to the 
group. The officers of that institution endeavour to keep themselves posted as to 
the developments in this important application of seismology but, as yet, no work of 
this kind has been developed in Canada. 

The Seismological Service of Canada, as now organized, has its central station 
at Ottawa. The records are developed at the auxiliary stations and sent to Ottawa 
for reading and the publication of reports. Seismological research is carried on at 
the Dominion Observatory and international co-operation in seismological work is 
there arranged. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA.* 


Norr.—Bibliographical references are indicated by arabic numerals and run consecutively through- 
out the article; corresponding notes are listed in the Bibliography at the end, pp. 56 to 59. Textual foot- 
notes to individual pages are indicated by symbols. 

The Dominion of Canada extends from Pelee island in lake Hrie, a little south 
of latitude 42°, to the northern end of Ellesmere island in latitude 83°, that is, a 
distance in a north and south direction of about 2,800 miles. In an east and west 
direction, the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean is about 3,000 miles. 
In a country of such great extent there are naturally wide variations of climate such 
as the mild, equable, ocean climate of Vancouver island and the southwestern 
mainland, the warm, temperate climate of the lake Erie region, the dry, interior 
continental climate with wide extremes of heat and cold of the central prairie regions, 
and the rigours of the Arctic islands, to mention only a few outstanding variations. 
As might be expected, the range of flora in such a country is very wide and in the 
present age of specialized studies it would hardly be possible for one writer to do 
justice even to the highest group, namely, the seed-plants. If, in addition, cogni- 
zance is taken of the various groups of cryptogams—the mosses, fungi, etc.—it 
will be realized that all that can reasonably be attempted in an article such as this 
is a summary of some of the more important botanical features of different regions 
and an indication of what has been accomplished in regard to the study of the 
distribution in Canada of the various subdivisions of the plant kingdom. Any 
attempt to explain the origin of the various floral groups in Canada with reference 
to changes in geological time and to correlate their affinities with the plants of other 
countries (more particularly with those of the United States, Eastern Siberia, and 
Arctic Europe) would require specialized knowledge ofeach group and a much more 
intensive study of their local and general distribution than has hitherto been achieved. 


* Prepared by John Adams, M.A. (Cantab.), Division of Botany, Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
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Previous Descriptive Works on Canadian Flora.—The earliest descriptive 
work on the flora of Canada is that of J. P. Cornuti entitled ““Canadensium Plant- 
arum Historia”, published at Paris in 1635.1 It is written in Latin and contains a 
considerable number of figures of the species, many of which, such as Adiantum 
pedatum, Asarum canadense, etc., can be recognized readily although the names 
may be different. It includes, in addition, some species which are not indigenous. 
As might be expected from the date of publication, definite localities in this country 
are not specified. . 


At a much later date (1862) appeared Abbé L. Provancher’s “Flore Cana- 
dienne’’,? written in French and also containing a number of illustrations. In 
addition to the native flora, it included descriptions of many plants cultivated in 
gardens as well as some species of the lower cryptogams, namely, mosses, lichens, 
fungi, and alge. But Canada, in the sense used by Provancher, was mostly synony- 
mous with the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario. More recent manuals 
devoted mainly to the description of the species mentioned, rather than their de- 
tailed distribution in Canada, are those by Marie-Victorin, Spotton, Cosens, and 
Ivey,* Hales,> Brown and Schiffer,® and Henry.’ The forest trees have been dealt 


_ with in an adequate manner by Morton and Lewis.® 


The first and only work to show the detailed distribution of the native Gee 
throughout the Dominion was John Macoun’s “Catalogue of Canadian Plants’” 
published in seven parts at intervals between the years 1883 and 1902. It com- 
prised all groups of the plant kingdom with the exceptions of fungi and alge. Other 
sectional lists dealing with a part or the whole of a particular province have ap- 
peared from time to time and are referred to in the proper places under their respect- 
ive floral regions. But for a list of all the important papers on the distribution of 
Canadian plants published between the years 1635 and 1935, inclusive, reference 
should be made to the “Bibliography of Canadian Plant Geography’. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PLANT LIFE. 


Climate. 


A full general account of the climate of Canada will be found in Koeppe’s 
work" on the subject. The maps prepared by Brooks, Connor, and others” are 
also very instructive, while the meteorological reports!® form the basis of practically 
all our knowledge of the subject apart from observations made by explorers. The 
relation of plants to climatic factors has been dealt with to some extent by Adams“ 
and much more fully by Livingston and Shreve.!® The adaptations of many plants 
in the Arctic Region to the difficulties of the climate under which they live are 


_ briefly described later on in this article at p. 40, while characteristics which aid 


other plants to withstand arid conditions in certain sections of the prairies are men- 


_ tioned on pp. 47 and 48. 
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The study of plants in relation to climate involves consideration of a number 
of different factors such as temperature, rainfall, snowfall, evaporation, light, wind, 
humidity, and fog. 

Temperature.—For a plant to function properly, a certain range of temper- 
ature is necessary. If the temperature is too low the plant may become dormant 
or may suffer temporary injury or may even be killed. Plants, however, vary great- 
ly in their resistance to cold. As a result of this, the assemblage of species in a 
northern latitude may be entirely different from that in a region nearer the equator 
with the production of distinct floral areas. The method usually attempted of 
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measuring the effect of temperature on plant life is that of recording daily the 
maximum and minimum. For comparison of different localities a fairly correct 
idea can be obtained from the mean temperature of the air during the hottest and — 
coldest months, usually July and January, together with the absolute minimum 
reached during the year. These observations should be supplemented by the mini- 
mum temperature of the soil at different depths, but such figures are very rarely 
obtainable. 


Precipitation.—In the absence of water, plant life would cease to exist. — 
Hence rainfall and its frequency are very important factors and both are easily — 
measured. The total rainfall during the chief growing months, that is, from June — 
to September, furnishes a useful basis for comparison of different areas, but rainfall 
figures alone lose much of their value unless supplemented by the amount of evap- 
oration for which, unfortunately, few records exist. Evaporation from a water — 
surface is, in fact, an index of the combined effect of four other factors, namely, — 
temperature, bright sunshine, wind, and humidity of the air. 


Figures of total snowfall are useful, mainly, as providing a basis for estimating 
the amount of moisture likely to be added to the soil when the snow melts in spring. © 
A snow cover also protects the roots of the plants against excessive minimum tem-_ 
peratures. 


Light.—Light varies greatly at different points on the earth’s surface, not only — 
in its duration but also in its intensity. During the summer months the duration — 
of daylight in northern latitudes is much greater than in places farther south and, 
even though the temperature in the former localities may be lower, this is compen- — 
sated for to a considerable degree in the plant’s economy by the longer exposure — 
to light. The same is true of light conditions on the summit of a mountain as — 
compared with the valley at its base, and partly explains why arctic plants occurring | 
at low altitudes above the sea are also often found in alpine situations much farther — 
south. The following examples taken at different latitudes will show how the 
average duration of diffuse daylight (as distinct from hours of bright sunshine) ~ 
varies in different localities during the month of June: Fort Vermilion (lat. 58° 23’) — 
18-2 hours; Prince George (lat. 53° 50’) 16-7 hours; Swift Current (lat. 50° 20’) © 
16-3 hours; Annapolis Royal (lat. 44° 45’) 15-7 hours; Harrow (lat. 42° 02’) 15 _ 
hours. 


As there is no simple or easy method of summing up the total daily light factor, 
the total hours of bright sunshine during the six growing months may serve to some 
extent to institute a comparison between different places. In this connection the 
data on the duration of daylight, given in the section on Meteorology at pp. 66 — 
to 68, for places situated between latitudes 44° N. and 52° N., are of importance. 


Wind.—Wind is important chiefly in promoting pollination of flowers so that 
seeds may be set; it also serves for the dispersal of many seeds and fruits over 
a wider area. ar promotes evaporation of water from the surface of the soil 
but, as in the case of air humidity and of fog, it is seldom of more than local 
importance in the comparison of floral areas. 


; 
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Altitude.—Altitude above the sea-level has a marked effect on climate and as 
a consequence on vegetation. Temperature falls about 1° F. for every 300 feet of 

ascent, while precipitation increases with altitude, taking the form of snow at higher 
levels. The duration of daylight also increases with altitude and the intensity of 
the wind is also greater. Owing to the difference in exposure to the sun’s rays on 
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the northern and southern slopes of a mountain, the vegetation at the same level is 
markedly different. The orographical map facing p. 10 indicates those regions in 
Canada (confined principally to the western Cordillera, to Gaspe, to the eastern 
coast of Labrador, and to the Arctic islands) where altitudes are sufficiently great 
to materially affect vegetation. 


Environment. 


No very definite line can be drawn between the influences of climate and 
environment, since climate itself may be the cause of peculiar environmental con- 
ditions. Similarly latitude, geology, topography, and altitude all have their effect 
upon the conditions of vegetation. All these factors cannot be discussed here, but 
some mention should be made of instances in which certain plants exhibit special 
characteristics in relation to their environment, such as parasitic plants, climbing 
plants, water plants, etc. Groups characterized by these peculiar adaptations are 
discussed briefly below under ecological relationships. 


In the course of the agricultural settlement of Canada and the development of 


_ trade with other parts of the world during the past three centuries, many forms of 


plant life not originally present in Canada have been introduced either intentionally 
or accidentally, and many of these forms have been able to so adapt themselves 
to conditions in various parts of this country that they have become established 
under natural conditions of reproduction. Such plants are briefly treated on 


pp. 34 and 35, under exotic flora. 


Ecologic Relationships and Groups.*—Any account of the Canadian flora 


_ which did not contain a brief description of those groups of plants which stand in 
a peculiar relationship to environmental conditions would be lacking in complete- 


ness. Such ecologic relationships are commonly considered to include: plants 
which, while attaching themselves to other plants, actually obtain their nourishment 
from the air (these are called epiphytes); parasitic and partially parasitic plants, 
which derive nourishment from the roots or stems of other plants; carnivorous 


plants; which trap and absorb insects or small aquatic animals; climbing plants; 
water plants; salt-loving plants; etc. With the exception of epiphytes, most of 


these groups contain a considerable number of representatives in our flora. 
Hemiparasites are exemplified by several species of Dwarf Mistletoe (Arceu- 


_ thobium ) found growing on the branches of coniferous trees. Others in this group, 
such as Castilleja and Pedicularis, attach themselves to the roots of other plants. 


Total parasites with no green colouring matter are exemplified by Dodder 
(Cuscuta ) and the family Orobanchaceae with 5 Canadian genera. 

Saprophytes likewise contain little or no chlorophyll and occur in some genera 
of Orchidaceae, such as Coral-root (Corallorrhiza), and 5 genera of Monotropaceae. 
In this last family the Indian Pipe (Monotropa uniflora) is the best known. 


Three genera of carnivorous plants, namely, Drosera, Pinguicula, and Sarracenia, 


~ have leaves adapted for the capture of insects, while Utricularia has bladder-like 


organs in which minute aquatic animals are trapped. 
Representatives of climbing plants occur in 23 genera. A variety of Poison 


vy (Rhus Toxicodendron) climbs by means of rootlets developed on the woody 
stem, while species of Galium scramble over other vegetation by means of hooks. 
_ Tendril-climbers occur in 4 families represented by Smilax, Vicia, Vitis, Echino- 
cystis, and 3 other genera, while leaf-climbers are exemplified by Adlumia. 


- * For an explanation of the classification and naming of the species mentioned in connection with these 


groups, see the part of this article dealing with ‘‘Classification of Flora’’, pp. 35 to 37. 
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There are a considerable number of herbaceous twiners, such as Dioscorea and Ipomoea, 
while woody twiners or lianes are exemplified by Celastrus, Menispermum, and some 
species of Lonicera. 

Water-plants are well represented in the Canadian flora, as might be expected 
in a country with so many rivers and lakes of all sizes. The adaptations shown by 
water-plants to the surrounding medium are very varied in the different species, 
but one of the most characteristic features is the occurrence of air-spaces throughout 
all parts of the plant. These serve not only to give buoyancy to the stem and 
leaves, but also serve for the passage of gases throughout the tissues. A full dis- 
cussion of the various adaptations will be found in the survey by the present author. 
While it is difficult in some cases to draw the line between typical water-plants and 
swamp-plants, it is safe to say that there are 40 genera containing representatives 
of this group. Some of these, such as Lemna, Callitriche, and Hippuris, have a 
very wide distribution throughout the world. Among the more interesting members 
of this group are: Wolffia, one of the tiniest seed-plants known; Phyllospadix, grow- 
ing in the sea on the Pacific coast; Podostemon, the only representative in Canada, 
of a peculiar group of plants found attached to stones in running water; the 
Pickerel-weed (Pontederia cordata); the Water-shield (Brasenia Schreberi ), and the 
American Lotus (Nelumbo lutea), both of which belong to the Waterlily family. 

Spiny or prickly plants are probably adapted to defend themselves against 
browsing animals. They are represented by 2 genera of the Cactus family, namely 
Mammillaria and Opuntia, by various species of Ribes, also by Prickly Ash (Xan- 


thoxylum americanum), Devil’s Club (Echinopanax horridum), and others. Pre- 


sumably belonging to the same ecologic group are plants with stinging hairs, such 
as Laportea and Urtica. 


Halophytes or salt-loving plants are well represented in the Canadian flora. 
Some of the most striking examples are the Sea Lungwort (Mertensia maritima) 
and the Sea Lavender (Limonium carolinianum) found only on the Atlantic coast, 
while Scottish Lovage (Ligusticum scoticum), Beach Pea (Lathyrus maritimus ),and 
Sea Ragwort (Senecio Pseudo-Arnica) occur on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Some species, such as Lyme-grass (Elymus arenarius), Beach-grass (Ammophila 
arenaria ) and Sea Rocket (Cakile edentula), are restricted to areas of drifted sand, 
while others, such as Sea Arrow-grass (Triglochin maritima) and Salt-grass (Dis- 
tichlis spicata) are partial to the salt marsh. 


It is worthy of note that a considerable number of plants belonging to this 
group, such as Beach Pea, Rocket, Beach-grass, and Knotweed Spurge (Huphorbia 
polygonifolia ), also occur on the shores of the Great Lakes, indicating that those 
bodies of water were formerly connected with the sea. Other salt-loving plants, 
such as Sea Arrow-grass, Salt-grass, Sea Milkwort (Glaux maritima) and species of 
Salicornia and Plantago, occur also on saline soil in the Prairie Provinces. 


A much fuller account of the relation of the above groups to environmental 
conditions, as well as methods of dispersal of seeds and fruits by wind and animals 
will be found in the ‘Survey’ by the author. 


Exotic Flora.*—In addition to the native or indigenous flora many other 
species have from time to time found their way into this country. Some of these 
have evidently come to stay and have proved themselves to be much more agegres- 
sive in their demand for elbow room than the indigenous species. Others may 
persist for a few years and then disappear. The majority have probably been 


* See footnote, p. 33. 
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introduced accidentally, but some, more particularly those cultivated for their 
beauty or belonging to the class of garden herbs, such as Caraway, Catnip, Tansy, 
etc., have been brought in by immigrants from various countries. These frequently 
escape in the vicinity of towns where garden refuse containing living roots or seeds 
has been thrown on dump heaps. Some doubtless came in by way of imported 
feeding materials such as hay or bird seed. But much the most important method 
oi introduction was in the form of impurities in imported farm seeds. 


Of the introduced species comparatively few are shrubs, such as Barberry, 
Buckthorn, etc. Most of these have fleshy fruits which are eaten by birds and in 
this way the seeds become distributed. .Of the herbaceous species, the majority 
are annual plants with a special liking for cultivated ground, as every farmer and 
gardener knows by experience. Familiar examples are Wild Mustard, Goosefoot, 
Purslane, Groundsel, etc. The little Pineapple Weed (Matricaria suaveolens) is 
found from Cape Breton island to the Queen Charlotte islands. Others are biennial 
in nature, such as Great Mullein and Burdock. Many are perennial and are found 
on waste ground, roadsides, and pastures. Some of the most noxious weeds are in 
this class, such as Couch Grass, Docks, Field Bindweed, Ox-eye Daisy, Creeping 
Thistle, etc. One would not expect to find many plants whose original home was in a 
warmer climate maintaining themselves in this country, but there are some, such as 
Carpet Weed ( Mollugo verticillaia) and Galinsoga ciliata, the latter of which is a native 
of tropical America. Both are annuals and they are able to complete their life 
history here during the growing season. 


There are even some aquatic plants among the immigrants, such as Flowering 
Rush (Butomus umbellatus ), a species with pretty flowers which is spreading along 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers. 


As might be expected, the larger numbers of introduced species are to be found 
in those families a considerable number of whose members are cultivated for use or 
ornament. These are as follows, with the number of -exotic species belonging 
to each: Compositae 92; Gramineae 72; Cruciferae 53; Leguminosae 40; Labiatae 
29; Caryophyllaceae 29; Rosaceae 28; Scrophulariaceae 23; Umbelliferae 17; Poly- 
gonaceae 17. Altogether about 600 exotic species which were not planted inten- 
tionally in their present habitats by human agency have been recorded as 
occurring in this country. 

Further information on this subject will be found in Ada Georgia’s ‘‘Manual 
of Weeds’’,!” and in various local floral lists. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FLORA. 


Before proceeding to review the various plant groups found in Canada, it may 
be desirable to explain briefly the basis upon which plants are classified and named 
in this article. Individuals, whether of the higher or lower forms of plant life, that 
resemble each other in their,structural characteristics are grouped together under the 
term species; species which exhibit one or more similar characteristics are further 
grouped under a genus; and genera are similarly grouped in a family. The names 

_ of all these plant classifications are in Latin, which is still to a large extent inter- 
nationally used by scientists. A species of plant of any group is always identified 
by a double Latin name, such as the Wild Plum (Prunus nigra), the Sand Cherry 

_ (Prunus pumila), or the Pin Cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica): the second word is 

_ the name of the species, while the first is that of the genus. In this respect, plant 

names resemble personal names, except that the genus name, corresponding to the 
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surname, comes first. Family names mostly end in the termination—aceae, 
Families in their turn are grouped into still larger subdivisions of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

A popular arrangement of the vegetable kingdom is that which divides all 
plant forms into phanerogams or cryptogams, the former being characterized by 
the possession of seeds, while the cryptogams have no seeds, but are propagated by 
minute or microscopic bodies known as spores. 

Phanerogams.—The phanerogams are divided into: (1) gymnosperms in which 
the seeds, instead of occurring in a closed receptacle, are found without any cover- 
ing or merely placed between the scales of the cone; and (2) angiosperms in which 
the seeds are contained in a closed structure which later becomes the fruit. The 
gymnosperms, moreover, are all shrubs or trees, while the majority of angiosperms 
are herbaceous. The latter group is further subdivided into monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. In the monocotyledons the leaves are usually much longer than 
broad, with parallel veins, and the vast majority of the group are herbaceous, while 
the dicotyledons have net-veined leaves and a considerable number of species are 
shrubs or trees. Further subdivisions of these groups carry the classification down 
to families, genera, and species. 


Cryptogams.—The cryptogams, according to popular rather than strictly 
scientific usage, may be considered as consisting of six groups: vascular eryptogams, 
mosses, liverworts, lichens, fungi, and alge. The vascular cryptogams have a lig- 
nified or woody supporting tissue which serves at the same time to conduct the 
sap. In common with the two next lower groups—the mosses and liverworts— 
they exhibit in their life-history an “alternation of generations”, that is, a sexual 
followed by an asexual generation. The mature plant in the vascular cryptogams 
is the asexual stage. This group has three leading subdivisions—the ferns, horse- 
tails (Equisetum), and club-mosses (Lycopodium, etc.). 

In the mosses and liverworts the mature plant is the sexual generation. They 
are generally lowly plants occurring mostly on damp soil or in shady places. Ligni- 
fied or woody tissue is almost entirely absent. The mosses are leafy plants with 
only a single mid-vein in the leaf except in the genus Sphagnum which has none. 
In the liverworts two types occur, namely: (1) the thalloid type in which there is 
no differentiation into stem and leaf, and (2) the leafy type in which the leaves occur 
in two rows on the stem and are devoid of a mid-vein. 

The lichens are a combination of the two lowest groups of plants and consist 
of a fungus and an alga living together for their mutual benefit. They are mostly 
greyish in colour but sometimes orange, sometimes black. They occur on rocks, or 
the bark of trees, or sometimes on the surface of the ground and exhibit three leading 
forms—the crustaceous, the foliose or leafy, and the fruticose or shrub-like. 


The most characteristic feature of fungi is the absence of the green colouring 
matter (chlorophyll) so characteristic of most groups of plants. In conse- 
quence they are not truly self-supporting but must derive their food materials from 
the decaying remains of other plants or animals, in which case they are known as 
saprophytes, or else they attach themselves to the bodies of other plants (rarely 
animals) as parasites, the plant attacked being known as the host. There are 
three main groups of fungi, namely, Phycomycetes, Ascomycetes (including such forms 
as blue mould and morels), and Basidiomycetes (including mushrooms, polypores, 
puffballs, etc.). Under the last group are usually included the rusts (Uredineae), 
while the Pyrenomycetes are a sub-group of Ascomycetes. Two other groups of 
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plants are sometimes classified under fungi, namely, bacteria which contain the 
smallest living organisms and slime fungi (Myzxomycetes ) which are sometimes con- 
sidered as belonging to the animal kingdom. 


The alge, almost without exception, occur in water, some being confined to 
fresh water, others occurring only in the sea. They vary greatly in size, some, such 
as diatoms and desmids, being one-celled microscopic bodies, while others are several 
yards in length. Chlorophyll is usually present but in many the green colour is 
masked by some other pigment. The colour-groups usually recognized are the 
blue-green (Cyanophyceae), green (Chlorophyceae), brown (Phaeophyceae), and red 
(Rhodophyceae ). The Diatomaceae, which are sometimes classified among alge, are 
of a golden colour, have a flinty covering composed of silica and are found, some in 
fresh, others in salt water. Both the blue-green and the green alge have likewise 
species characteristic of each medium. But the Desmidiaceae and allied species as 
well as the Stoneworts (Characeae) occur exclusively in fresh water. Both the 
Phaeophyceae and the Rhodophyceae occur exclusively in the sea, with the exception 
of 3 genera in the latter group. 


Section 1.—Phanerogams. 


In the 11th edition of Engler and Diels’ “Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien’”’,8 
there are described 314 families of flowering plants (angiosperms). On the same 
basis of classification, besides 3 families of gymnosperms, there are 124 families 
of indigenous angiosperms in Canada, but some of these, such as Dvzoscoreaceae, 
Acanthaceae, Bignoniaceae, and Melastomataceae, whose chief centres of distribution 
are in much warmer climates, are represented in this country by a single species 
only. 

There are in Canada about 700 genera of indigenous phanerogams of which 10 
belong to the group of gymnosperms, and 690 to the angiosperms of which 142 
genera are monocotyledons and 548 dicotyledons. It is more difficult to reckon up 
the number of species owing to the divergence of opinion on the definition of this 
term. If, however, we employ the term ‘species’ in the wider Linnaean sense, 
there are about 35 species of gymnosperms and 4,112 species of angiosperms. 
About one-fourth of the latter are monocotyledons and the remainder dicotyledons. 
In the dicotyledonous group, about 346 species are shrubs or trees. 


The largest family, as might be expected, is Compositae with 630 species, while 
Cyperaceae and Gramineae come next each with 352 species. Next in point of 
numbers come Rosaceae with 283 species, Leguminosae with 189 species, Cruciferae 
with 152 species, and Scrophulariaceae with 151 species. 


_ The largest genus in the Canadian flora is Carex with 285 species followed by 
Salix with 96 species. Seven other genera contain over 50 species. These, in order 
of numerical importance, are Aster, Potentilla, Saxifraga, Ranunculus, Solidago, Poa, 
and Polygonum. There are 7 genera with 40 to 50 species each, and 26 genera with 
20 to 40 species each. An estimate of the number of species in each genus will be 
found in the author’s ‘‘Guide to the Genera’’.!9 


In the study of phanerogams, under the diverse conditions of plant life existing 
in a country so extensive as Canada, it is convenient and necessary to divide the 
country into various regions or zones, each of which, because of circumstances of 
climate, latitude or topography, tends to exhibit a flora characteristic of that region 
and differing in important aspects from that of other regions. 
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Floral Regions.—Considerable difference of opinion exists among botanists 
on the subject of the division of Canada and the United States into natural vegeta- 
tional areas. Only four of the proposed schemes will be considered here. 

So far as it applies to Canada, the scheme proposed by Merriam” consists of 
six zones, three of which, namely, Arctic, Hudsonian, and Canadian, are trans- 
continental. Next in order from north to south come the Transition Zone includ- 
ing the true prairie and then the Alleghanian Zone comprising part of southern 
Manitoba, part of southern Ontario, and parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
bordering on the bay of Fundy. The sixth zone, the Carolinian, includes the 
region in southern Ontario south of a line drawn from Hamilton to Sarnia. 

Basing his subdivisions on the distribution of trees, Sargent”! recognizes only 
three areas in Canada south of the Arctic Region. The North Eastern section in- 
cludes the area east of a line from Wood mountain in Saskatchewan to the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river. The Rocky Mountains section includes a broad belt on 
each side of this chain, while the North Western section comprises the Selkirk 
mountains and the western half of British Columbia and Yukon. 

Harshberger” recognizes seven phytogeographic areas in Canada. These are: 
(1) Arctic Zone; (2) Subarctic or Northern Coniferous Forest Zone; (8) St. Law- 
rence-Great Lake Region, which extends as far west as lake Winnipeg; (4) Prairie 
Region; (5) Rocky Mountain Region, extending to the northern boundary of 
British Columbia; (6) Sitkan Region, comprising the northwestern coastal temperate 
zone extending from Cook inlet to the fifty-first parallel and including the northern 
part of Vancouver island; (7) Columbian Region, extending in Canada from about 
the bend of the Fraser river to the International Boundary. Most of the above 
regions are subdivided further into smaller areas. 

Macoun and Malte® in their review of the flora of Canada divide the country 
into the following eleven vegetational areas: Arctic Zone; Subarctic Forest Zone; 
Hardwood Forest Zone; Carolinian Zone; Prairie (with three subdivisions); Rocky 
Mountain Foothills; Rocky Mountains Proper; Selkirk Range; Coast Range ; 
Vancouver Island; and Dry Belts of British Columbia. In this scheme the Sub- 
arctic Forest Zone included the Hudsonian and part of the Canadian Zone of 
Merriam, while the Prairie was approximately the same as Merriam’s Transition 
Zone. 

In the present delimitation of the boundaries of the floral regions, which is 
almost the same as that previously proposed by the present author,!® Canada has 
been divided into six regions: Arctic; Transcontinental; Eastern; Interlacustrine or 
Carolinian; Prairie; and Western. Several of these, particularly the Western, can 
be divided into smaller areas each with a distinctive flora. ‘The boundaries of these 
six regions are shown on the accompanying map. As there is a certain amount of 
overlapping of the floras of any two regions where they meet, the above boundaries 
are not to be interpreted too rigidly. Characteristic features of each of the floral 
regions are given under the respective centre headings below. The distribution of 
seed-bearing plants in Canada is discussed in some detail under these six regions; 
for each, a brief outline is given of characteristic factors of climate or physiography 
which are likely to exercise a controlling influence upon the plant life within that 
region. 
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Arctic Region. 


This is regarded by general consent as including the treeless region along the 
northern mainland of Canada usually known as the ‘‘Arctic Prairies’, together with 
the numerous islands forming the archipelago still farther north. One of the most 
outstanding climatic features of this region is the shortness of the season in summer 
during which the temperature is sufficiently high for the activity of plant life. But, 
although the mean temperature of the summer months remains comparatively low, 
a compensating factor is the prolonged period of daylight. North of the Arctic 
Circle there are a considerable number of days during which the sun never goes 
below the horizon. Even at Fort Rae in latitude 62° 40’ the average daily duration 
of daylight is 19-8 hours in June and 18-9 hours during July. 


Another feature of this region, important in its bearing on plant life, is the fact 
that the lower layers of the soil remain permanently frozen and only a few feet on 
the surface thaw out in summer. ‘Thus, as an example, along the northern edge of 
the Transcontinental Region, according to figures quoted by Koeppe," at Fort 
McPherson near the mouth of the Mackenzie river the frost penetrates to a depth 
of 52 feet and the ground on the surface thaws to a depth of only 3-5 feet, while at 
York Factory near the mouth of the Nelson river on Hudson bay the ground freezes 
to a depth of 19-8 feet and thaws out to a depth of 2-3 feet. 


As an indication of the climatic conditions of temperature and precipitation 
likely to govern plant life in the Arctic Region, meteorological data are given below 
for three representative places. Unfortunately data on sunlight are not available. 
The records summarized here cover only 3 years in the cases of Coppermine and 
Pangnirtung and 5 years at Chesterfield. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE ARCTIC REGION. . 
Absolute Mean Temperature. Average 
Place. Minimum ee Rain, 
Range. January. July. June to Sept. 
oie oh AD in. 
Coppertitine. ..4. (0:54 siske eae eee —54 to —42 —23-4 52-0 3-86 
Chesterfield: . = .0n.cas uo ee ee ee er —60 to —47 —26-6 48-0 6-96 
Pangnirtung 3). 23 to eee ee ae ee —46 to —38 —17-8 46-5 6-33 


For a much fuller discussion of the climate of this region, reference should be 
made to Koeppe’s work" already mentioned. 


The vegetative characters of the Arctic Zone have been frequently described'®-8 
but nowhere better than by Porsild,% who writes as follows:— 


Among the herbs of the Arctic Zone there are no climbing plants, none that are 
poisonous, nor any that are protected by spines or thorns. Very few are annuals and 
as a general rule Arctic plants of all species depend only to a limited extent for their 
propagation upon seed, protecting themselves against unfavourable seasons by various 
means of vegetative reproduction. One of these means is wintering buds which are 
not buried in the soil, but are situated close to the surface and are well protected by 
withered leaves. Most of the herbs are caespitose with numerous leafy shoots, forming 
dense cushions or rosettes. In most species a profuse branching is the rule. 


To this description might be added the viviparous condition where a small 
vegetative bulb-like growth takes the place of a flower, as in Polygonum viviparum. 
An example of the annual type of plant is furnished by Gentiana arctophila. 
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Woody plants are exemplified by dwarf shrubs of various kinds whose low 
stature is doubtless due mainly to harsh climatic conditions, such as cold soil, strong 
winds, etc. Some of these, such as Diapensia lapponica, exhibit the cushion-like 
type of growth found in herbs; others, such as Empetrum nigrum, have a trailing 
habit of growth. In Loiseleuria procumbens the leaves have a leathery texture, 
while in Salix glauca the leaves are covered by a waxy deposit to diminish trans- 
piration. 


The families best represented as regards number of species are Gramineae, 
Cyperaceae, Compositae, Cruciferae, Caryophyllaceae, Saxifragaceae, and Ranuncu- 
laceae. 


There are 5 genera, namely, Bartsia, Chrysanthemum, Euirema, Lagotis, and 
Parrya, which do not appear to be represented in Canada outside the Arctic Region. 


Many species of Arctic plants occur also on the summits of mountains farther 
south where the climatic conditions are somewhat similar, but so far.as is known 
at present there are about 120 species not found south of the Canadian Arctic Zone. 


In spite of the comparative inaccessibility of the greater part of the Arctic 
Region, that territory has received a good deal of attention from botanical investi- 
gators. The most complete account of the flora is to be found in the work of 
Simmons who records 8 species of ferns and their allies, 59 species of monocoty- 
ledons, and 187 species of dicotyledons. The report of Macoun and Holm” on the 
results of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, includes 230 species of vascular 


plants, while a recent report by Gréntved,” dealing with the 5th Thule Expedition, 


enumerates 6 species of ferns and their allies, 2 conifers, 47 monocotyledons, and 139 
dicotyledons, together with 12 hybrids. Polunin*® records 391 species from Akpatok 
island, of which 129 were vascular plants and the remainder various groups of 
cryptogams. Other important contributions to the flora of this region are those of 
Holm” and Johansen. 


Transcontinental Region. 


This region occupies, to a large extent, a transitional position between the 
Arctic Region to the north and the Eastern Region to the south, not only in regard 
to climate but also in its vegetation. As the name implies, it stretches across the 
continent from the gulf of St. Lawrence to Yukon and through Alaska to the 
Pacific ocean. It includes the whole of the Hudsonian and the western part of 
the Canadian Zone in Merriam’s classification. No land elevations in the eastern 
part reach an altitude likely to alter the characteristic plant life, but in the far 


- northwest and Yukon there are mountainous areas reaching to high altitudes. 


4 
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East of this mountainous part, the region is characterized by a generally flat 
topography with innumerable lakes ranging in size from mere ponds up to Great 
Bear lake with an area of 11,660 square miles. Bogs and muskegs are also very 


- common. The altitude of the mountains and the areas and elevations of the chief 


» 
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- lakes will be found in Chapter I at pp. 8 and 9, and 12 and 13 respectively. 


Some idea of the variations in the climate of different parts of this region may 

be obtained from the figures in the following statement, derived from records 

covering the years 1909 to 1937, inclusive. It should be noted that the places of 

record are on the sea coast or along river courses and therefore are not representative 
of higher altitudes occurring especially in the northwestern part of the region. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE TRANSCONTINENTAL REGION. 


Mean Average Average 
ie et Temperature. : a : ees. 
es une to ay to 
Range. January. July. Sept. October. 
“he Ae oR. in. hr. 
Harrington Harbour, P.Q............ —37 to —14 8-0 53-2 8-99 1 
Hort: Georges :Q cacctre.c asiersre ese ateustolers —52 to —37 —11-9 54-4 9-81 1 
Port Nelson Mant ace cccisidelecmes errs —55 to —40 —20-0 54-0 7-92 1 
Churchill, Min Am. ee en —49 to —42 —18-9 52-9 8-88 1 
TheiPassManiait a... oon eh ce —54 to —28 — 7:3 64-3 8-43 1,288-0 
Fort Vermilion; Altas..ce.sucteceae es —78 to —27 —14-5 60-0 7-17 1,417-4 
Fort Good Hope, N.W.T.......-+0+: —69 to —46 —22-9 59-5 5-97 1 
Dawson, Yukon. . ccs cc cece cte steed —66 to —36 —21-0 59-3 5-57 1 


1 Data not available. 


The outstanding feature of this region is the belt of forest, mainly coniferous, 
which extends throughout except for the high altitudes in Yukon. Character- 
istic species are the White Spruce (Picea glauca), Black Spruce (Picea mariana), 
Tamarack (Larix laricina), Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea), Jack Pine (Pinus banks- 
wana), Aspen (Populus tremuloides), Balsam Poplar (Populus balsamifera ), and 
White Birch (Betula papyrifera ). 


Some of the most characteristic shrubs are Junipers (Juniperus communis and 
horizontalis ), Scrub Birch (Betula glandulosa), Buffalo Berry (Shepherdia cana- 
densis ), Swamp Red Currant (Ribes triste), Northern Gooseberry (Ribes oxyacan- 
thoides ), Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa), Bearberry (Arctostaphylos Uva- 
urst), Wild Rosemary (Andromeda Polifolia), Leather-leaf (Chamaedaphne 
calyculata ), Labrador Tea (Ledum groenlandicum ), Swamp Laurel (Kalmia polifolia ), 
Creeping Snowberry (Chiogenes hispiduia ), Rock Cranberry (Vaccinium Vitis-idaea ). 


Herbaceous species characteristic of the area are Marsh Arrow-grass (Triglo- 
chin palustris), Tall Cotton-grass (Eriophorum angustifolium), Tufted Hair-grass 


(Deschampsia caespitosa), Holy Grass (Hierochloé odorata), Floating Pondweed — 


(Potamogeton natans ), Twisted-stalk (Streptopus amplecifolius ), Coral Root (Coral- 
lorrhiza trifida), Rattle-snake Plantain (Peramium ophioides ), Gold Thread (Coptis 
trifolia), Northern Stitchwort (Stellaria borealis), Kidney-leaved Violet (Violet 
renifolia), Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris), Bunch-berry (Cornus cana- 
densis), Baked-apple Berry (Rubus Chamaemorus), One-flowered Wintergreen 
(Moneses uniflora), Cow-wheat (Melampyrum lineare), Twin-flower (Linnaea 
americana ). 


Apparently only one species is confined to this region, namely, the Small White 
Waterlily (Nymphaea tetragona ). 


Extensive lists of the flora of this region have been published by various in- 
vestigators but, as much of the interior is inaccessible by ordinary means of con- 
veyance, only certain areas along the coast have been studied intensively in the 
eastern part. The list issued by St. John*! for the north shore of the gulf of St. - 
Lawrence included 31 species of ferns and allied plants, 7 species of conifers, 146 
native and 7 introduced species of monocotyledons, 240 native and 31 introduced 
Species of dicotyledons. A later list by Lewis,®* covering a somewhat similar area, 
contained the names of 567 vascular plants. In connection with the southern and 
eastern borders of James bay, a list of plants collected by Potter®? contained 16 — 
species of ferns and allied groups, 8 species of conifers, 94 species of monocotyledons 
and 200 species of dicotyledons. Introduced plants were included in the above totals. 
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In the west, Raup’s investigations* covered an area somewhat transitional 
between the Transcontinental, Prairie, and Western Floral Regions. As the result 
of an extensive survey he mentions the occurrence of 38 species of ferns and allied 
groups and 716 species of seed-plants. Considerable areas of saline soil occur in 
the region traversed in which 14 species characteristic of such habitats were noted. 
Among these were Z'riglochin maritima, Distichlis spicata, Chenopodium rubrum, 
Salicornia europaea, Suaeda depressa, Spergularia salina, Ranunculus cymbalaria, 
and Plantago ertopoda, all of which are characteristic plants of the sea coast. 


Eastern Region. 


This region, which corresponds in most particulars to the Hardwood Forest . 
Zone of Macoun and Malte,?3 contains a large variety of soil-types. While prac- 
tically all the higher altitudes are covered by forests up to their summits, except 
where they have been destroyed as the result of fire or lumbering operations, there 
are two well-marked treeless areas where the vegetation consists of scrub-heath. 
One of these areas constitutes the “barrens’”’ of northern Cape Breton island, while 
the other consists of a small plateau 4 miles long by 2 miles broad on the summit 
of mount Albert in the Gaspe peninsula. At no other places within the region 
does altitude appear to exercise a controlling influence upon the flora. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE EASTERN REGION. 


Mean Average Average 
Place ee Temperature. Rain, Sunshine, 
, Ranve ——_—_—_—_—_—_—————————_| June to May to 
ge. January. July. Sept. October. 
oh. “10 ch in. hr. 
UDO Eos Bae Dap ian Sailers eateries -21to 7 23-0 64-8 15-99 1 
Annapolis Royal. N.S................ —12 to 5 23-0 63-9 13-01 1,129-9 
Wharlottetown, FH.l....2 2s. ccc. ese —23 to — 1 17-2 65-1 12-78 1, 216-2 
Rrederictons Nebiiid. coccncuse eee Des —35 to —15 12-7 66-0 14-74 1, 208-5 
RANE) Oil ECO Ce ee ee a et —32 to —i1 9-7 66-7 16-05 1,109-7 
Se La Be TU Se 8 ae a ee a —56 to —36 0-0 61-9 15-76 1,086-2 
omes ton Onte ss, foie k ots basc.ctcies -31to 0 18-2 68-4 11-40 1,307-1 
rarloy bury. ONter. cn. cnet. cues ss —48 to —23 6-7 67-3 13-36 1 
mloose Factory, Ont) .0.).i2ecseise sess —56 to —32 —4-4 61-2 11-57 1 
OP MATUNUTs ONG o> 046 «eos disc scien es —37 to —16 6-6 62-9 12-53 by 
ECnoramOn tirana: cesckes askti gels es —50 to —23 —0-4 66-2 13-40 1 


1 Data not available. 


While most of the plants in this area extend southward through the district 
bordering on the Great Lakes into the United States, very few species have a west- 
ward extension beyond lake Winnipeg into the Prairie Region. If, for the present, 
the Eastern and Interlacustrine Regions be considered together, there are 14 fam- 
ilies, with 1 or 2 genera in each, which do not occur elsewhere in Canada. These, 
with their respective genera, are as follows: Eriocaulaceae—Eriocaulon; Ponte- 
deriaceae—Heteranthera, Pontederia; Xyridaceae—Xyris; Acanthaceae—Dianthera; 
Thymelaeaceae—Dirca; Hamamelidaceae—Hamamelis; Ilicaceae—Ilex, Nemopan- 
thus; Juglandaceae—Carya, Juglans; Menispermaceae—Menispermum; Phrymaceae— 
Phryma; Podostemonaceae—Podostemon; Rutaceae—Xanthoxylum; Staphyleaceae— 
Staphylea; Tiliaceae—Tilia. 

In addition to the above 17 genera, there are 59 others confined to the eastern 
half of the Dominion. A list of these will be found in the present author’s “Sur- 
vey’’.16 
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While the majority of the trees in this area are deciduous in nature, there are 
also a considerable number of evergreen species, the most characteristic of which 
are White Pine (Pinus Strobus), Red Pine (Pinus resinosa), Hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis ), and White Cedar (Thuja occidentalis ). _ . 

Some of the more important deciduous trees are Yellow Birch (Betula lutea), 
Burr Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), Red Oak (Quercus rubra), Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), White Elm (Ulmus americana), Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum ), Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Black Ash (Fraxinus nigra), 
Black Cherry (Prunus serotina ). 

Among the numerous shrubs found in this region, mention may be made of 
Ground Hemlock (Taxus canadensis ), White Virgin’s Bower (Clematis virginiana ), 
Purple Flowering Raspberry (Rubus odoratus ), Woolly Steeple-bush (Spiraea tomen- 
tosa), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus hirta), Prickly-fruited Gooseberry (Ribes cynosbatz ), 
Blue-berried Grape (Vitis vulpina), Smooth-leaved Honeysuckle (Lonicera dioica), 
Withe-rod (Viburnum cassinoides ), and various others. 

Herbaceous species are very numerous. Among those typical of the forest floor 
are Yellow Clintonia (Clintonia borealis), Yellow Adder’s Tongue (Erythronium 
americanum ), White Trillium (Trilliwm grandiflorum ), Hairy Solomon’s Seal (Poly- 
gonatum biflorum), Red Baneberry (Actaea rubra), Liver-leaf (Anemone hepatica ), 
Squirrel Corn (Dicentra canadensis), Two-leaved Mitrewort (Mitella diphylla), — 
Coolwort (Tiarella cordifolia), Hairy Sweet Cicely (Osmorrhiza Claytoni ), Enchant- 
er’s Nightshade (Circaea lutetiana ), Wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis ), Round- — 
leaved American Wintergreen (Pyrola americana), Blue Wood Aster (Aster cordi- . 
folius), Broad-leaved Golden Rod (Solidago flexicaulis), Tall Rattlesnake-root 
(Prenanthes trifoliolata ), and many others. 


Characteristic of swampy open ground are a number of species with showy flowers 
such as Purple Fringed Orchid (Habenaria psycodes), Drooping Ladies’ Tresses 
(Spiranthes cernua), Closed Gentian (Gentiana Andrewsii), Turtle Head (Chelone 
glabra ), Square-stemmed Aster (Aster puniceus), Golden Ragwort (Senecio aureus ). 


Macoun and Malte,” after noting the succession of spring, summer, and. 
autumn flowers in this region, call special attention to the lavish display of colouring ~ 
in the forest at the end of the growing season in the following passage:— 


Very characteristic of the zone is the autumnal colouring of the leaves of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants. This autumnal colouring lasts a comparatively long 
time, from about the first week in September to the second week in October, dependent — 
on the dryness of the season. During that period the most splendid display of col- 
ours is exhibited, especially in the open mixed woods where underbrush is well devel- 
oped. Every shade of yellow, golden bronze, red and scarlet is mixed in a gorgeous 
symphony of colours generally most marvellously modulated by the sombre deep dark 
or bluish green of the conifers, which are dotted among the deciduous trees. No such 
wealth of colour is ever met with in any other country. 


A feature of considerable interest, as has been pointed out by Fernald, % is — 
the presence in Nova Scotia, doubtless due to the milder winter climate, of a number 
of plants characteristic of the Coastal Plain Region of the United States. Among — 
these may be mentioned Lophiola americana, Lilaeopsis lineata, Sabbatia Kennedyana, 
Gerardia maritima, Utricularia subulata. 


Specially characteristic of the Eastern Region are certain plants which, as 
pointed out by Fernald,” show a remarkable discontinuity in their distribution. — 
In this connection he writes: ‘The splendid sunflower-like Senecio Pseudo-Arnica 
Less. abounds on the shores of Bering sea, thence southwestward to Japan and North- 
ern Korea and southeastward to Vancouver island. Otherwise it is known only as a 
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sea-strand plant centring on the gulf of St. Lawrence but with outlying stations 
northward beyond Hamilton inlet and very rarely southward to Grand Manan 
island at the entrance of the bay of Fundy; and it has a well-marked variety en- 
demic to the Mingan islands”. Elsewhere* he states that “these areas which have 
been free from vigorously eroding continental ice-sheets since the opening of the 
long interglacial epoch (preceding the last continental advance) are at once dis- 
tinguished by the presence of hundreds of species which in eastern America are 
known nowhere else—and which are interpreted as relics of the flora which was 
widespread across the boreal regions during the long interglacial epoch but which 
- was recently exterminated from the intermediate areas by the advance of the Wis- 
consin ice-sheet. Such isolations in the regions uninvaded by the latest continental 
ice are indicated by Polystichum mohrioides, Senecio resedifolius, Lesquerella arctica, 
Erigeron compositus and Crepis nana; and restriction to unglaciated arctic America 
by Oxytropis arctobia. With these plants, chiefly of western America, now isolated 
on the unglaciated areas about the gulf of St. Lawrence or in northern Labrador, 
there are many endemics (more than 100 known in this, as yet, scarcely explored 
area) which are closely related to species of remote geographic range, rather than 
to species of the adjacent continental region. Such endemics are well illustrated 
by Salix calcicola, eastern representative of the northwestern S. Richardsoni’’. 


One of the principal areas to escape glaciation in this region is the Gaspe penin- 
 sula. Here, as pointed out by Marie-Victorin, are a number of relics which also 
are found in the western cordilleran region, such as Danthonia intermedia, Dryas 
_ Drummondii, Erigeron hyssopifolius, etc. Others are endemics with cordilleran 

affinity, such as Astragalus gaspensis, Gentiana gaspensis, Aster gaspensis, etc. 


Among the more important publications dealing with the flora of the Eastern 
Region mention may be made of those of Lindsay® and Nichols* for Nova Scotia 
of which the latter dealt mainly with an ecological survey but also included the 
_ names of many vascular plants and mosses. The list of Hurst*! included 595 species 
_ and varieties for Prince Edward Island, but additions made since bring the total of 
- native and introduced plants up to 641. The flora of New Brunswick has been 
investigated by Fowler” who gives the detailed distribution of 985 species of vas- 

cular plants in that province. The comprehensive work of Marie-Victorin® on the 
flora of Quebec deals mainly with the southern part of that province as far north 
as lake St. John and the Saguenay river and east of the gulf of St. Lawrence with 
; the exception, of the Gaspe peninsula. Altogether, 1,917 species are described or 
_ mentioned. Of the various papers dealing with the province of Ontario, one of 
_ the most important is that of Fernald® relating partly to the flora of the Bruce 
peninsula. 


Interlacustrine or Carolinian Region. 


aA 
7 


; This is the smallest of all the floral regions into which the country has been 
_ divided, but nevertheless it has some quite unique features when viewed from a 
- botanical standpoint. Owing to its proximity to the Great Lakes, this region has 
t: a shorter and milder winter than the country farther north, in this respect resem- 
: bling the southern part of Nova Scotia. 


; There are fia families found in this region which do not occur elsewhere in 
Canada. These, with the genera contained in them, are as follows: Dzoscoreaceae— 
' Dioscorea; Saururaceae—Saururus; Moraceae—Morus; Anonaceae—Asimina; Mag- 
. ee rodendron, Magnolia; Phytolaccaceae—Phytolacca; Lauraceae—Ben- 
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zoin, Sassafras; Platanaceae—Platanus; Cassiaceae—Cercis, Gleditschia, Gymno- 
claduas; Melastomataceae—Rhexia; Bignoniaceae—Tecoma. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE INTERLACUSTRINE REGION. 


Mean Average Average 
Place. eae Temperature. Rain, Sunshine, 
inunge —_——____—_—_—_———__| June to May to 
Se. January. July. Sept. October. 
oh. SI a5 in, hr. 
Vineland’. tes aastensias echt eee —14 to 11 24-0 70-0 11-67 1, 402-4 
Grimsbysten. occ cae eae ate —21 to 10 21-2 69-0 10-78 2 
Woodstock: . eet) Sh ecate semen re —26 to 2 20:5 67-8 11-96 1, 294-0 
FONG ON So. 2 shes cersicre cic wee che Ce ee eee —27 to 5 22-4 69-2 11-83 2 
Harrow: fence ee ieee eee —20 to 9 25-0 72-0 9-45 1,370-5 
1 Vineland is 323 feet, while Woodstock is 980 feet above sea-level. 2 Data not available. 


In addition to the 15 genera mentioned above, there are 32 others peculiar to 
this region. A list of these will be found in the present author’s ‘‘Survey’”’.!® There 
are 262 species in this area which are not indigenous to any other part of Canada. 


Some of the trees confined to this region are Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), 
Mockernut Hickory (Carya alba), Pignut Hickory (Carya glabra), Black Oak 
(Quercus velutina ), Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) and 5 other species of Oak, Blue 
Ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata ). 


Among the shrubs are Bristly Greenbrier (Smilax hispida), Poison Sumac ~ 


(Rhus Vernix ), Pink-flowered Crab-apple (Pyrus glaucescens ), Woolly-leaved Grape 
(Vites aestivalis ), Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), and Deerberry (Vacciniwm 
stamineum ). 


Some of the numerous herbs are White Adder’s Tongue (Erythronium albidum ), 
Yellow Fringed Orchid (Habenaria ciliaris ), Flowering Spurge (Euphorbia corollata ), 
Perennial Lupin (Lupinus perennis), Smooth-fruited Prickly Pear (Opuntia humi- 
fusa), Butterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa ), Broad-leaved Water-leaf (Hydrophyllum 
canadense), Wild Bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), Dense Button-snakeroot (Liatris 
spicata ), Tall Ironweed (Vernonia altissima ). 


Among the more important publications dealing with the flora of this region 
are those of Dodge for Lambton county“ and Point Pelee.4® The latter work con- 
tains the names of 865 species of vascular plants. Included in the district investi- 
gated was Pelee island, the most southerly part of the Dominion of Canada. On 


Pelee island, Dodge found 408 species, but he thinks ‘“‘there should be found on this | 


island about 650 or 700 species growing without cultivation”, which shows “clearly 
that there is still work for a local botanist’. 


In Zenkert’s work,® 1,702 species and varieties are mentioned, many of which 
occur on the Canadian side of the International Boundary. 


Prairie Region. 


The ground in this region rises gradually from about 750 feet in the Red River 
valley to about 4,500 feet above sea-level in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. 
The soil is usually deep and so the vegetation is better enabled to withstand drought 
by withdrawing moisture from the lower layers through the deeply penetrating 
roots. 
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The characteristic climatic features are wide variations in temperature, low 
annual precipitation, strong winds, and a high percentage of sunshine. The figures 


-for some stations on the prairie are given below. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE PRAIRIE REGION. 


Mean Average Average 
Place. fe Temperature. Rain, Sunshine, 
Range —_——_————__——_—_——__| June to May to 
: January. July. Sept. October. 
SE: °F. Sits in, hr. 
WVITINITOD eM ctl acetal. « agh biclebies o's ws —45 to —21 —2-6 66-7 10-75 1,373-0 
PSPANGONSNEATRON och ok closers ve 6 esos © —51 to —26 —2-6 64-6 9-5 1,278-0 
Muian Head; Sask): .casiccewee sss os —50 to —20 —1-0 63-5 9-87 1, 228-6 
Saskatoon, Sask............s...022--] —55 to —16 —2-7 62-8 8-63 1 
EGSENEIN, D&S Kia. ce cious seine cheese. _—59 to —19 —4.2 62-5 8-29 1,398-3 
Pit Current, askew... scsise c cleisers —54 to —12 6-9 65-7 8-43 1,487-2 
WethbridgewAltas vice. vcs ces cours ss —45 to 4 15-0 65-0 7-93 1,542-6 
BNGINON COU AULA rc oe carers se ellen cis asin oe —52 to —10 6-2 61-4 10-08 1,349-8 
Beaverlodge Altar a5..ca.c «sa sees ete 6 —56 to — 3 0-6 57-0 7°34 1,360-5 


1 Data not available, 


While the typical prairie is treeless—except along the river valleys—there is a 
transitional belt of mixed prairie and woodland along the eastern and northern 
sides. In marked contrast to the Eastern and Interlacustrine Regions there is no 
family of plants confined in Canada to the Prairie Region. The number of genera 
which occur only on the prairie is also much reduced, amounting to 15 altogether. 
There are, however, about 267 species characteristic of the prairie and not occurring 
elsewhere, about half of which are included under the three families of composites, 


- leguminous plants, and grasses. 


A characteristic feature of certain parts of the Prairie Region is the presence 
of lakes with no outlet, around the margin of which the soil is saline or alkaline. 


In such localities plants occur which elsewhere are found on the sea coast, such as 


\ 


Spike Grass (Distichlis spicata), Sea Crowfoot (Ranunculus Cymbalaria ), Sea Milk- 
wort (Glaux maritima ), and others. 


On the dry prairie a marked feature of the vegetation is the abundance of 
xerophytes, that is, plants with adaptations calculated to counteract the loss of 
water from the plant by evaporation. As examples, the following species, which 
are confined in their distribution to the Prairie Region, may be mentioned. Among 
shrubby types, the Winter Fat (Hurotia lanata) has a dense covering of hairs, while 


the Thorny Buffalo Berry (Shepherdia argentea) has scales on the leaves. Of the 


herbaceous types, the Hoary Sage-brush (Artemisia cana) is covered with hairs; 
the Beard-tongue (Pentstemon nitidus) is glaucous; the Purple Skeleton-weed 
(Lygodesmia juncea) has the leaves much reduced in size; while in the Purple 


- Cactus (Mammillaria vivipara ) the stem is fleshy and leaves are absent altogether. 


As mentioned above, some of the prairie plants are deep-rooting and are thus 
enabled to withstand a period of drought. 


The 15 genera which are confined to the Prairie Region are as follows: the 
family Gramineae includes Buchloé, Munroa, and Schedonnardus; the family Legu- 
minosae includes Amorpha, Petalostemon, and Thermopsis; the family Compositae 


includes Actinea, Gutierrezia, Hymenopappus, and Thelesperma; while the other 


genera are Hurotia, Paronychia, Mammillaria, Musineon, and Heliotropium. 
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Of the trees occurring in the Prairie Region, the Lance-leaved Cottonwood 
(Populus acuminata) and Narrow-leaved Cottonwood (Populus angustifolia ) do 
not occur naturally outside that area. The Manitoba Maple (Acer Negundo), 


while characteristic of the prairie, ranges for some distance beyond the Lake of the 


Woods into the Eastern Region. Some characteristic eastern species such as Ulmus 
americana and Quercus macrocarpa extend for a considerable distance into the 
prairie, while a typical western species, the Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) is 
found on the western part of the Cypress hills, in Alberta. 

The absence of trees on the true prairie has been the subject of various ex- 
planations. One of these is ‘the prevalence of grass fires during summer which 
would tend to destroy all woody types of vegetation. Another possible cause is 
a period of drought which would tend to prevent the successful establishment of 
seedling trees. A third and much more probable cause was the former prevalence 
of large herds of buffalo. Only herbaceous types of vegetation could be expected 
to survive successfully the constant cropping of grazing animals. 

There are about 16 species of shrubs confined to the Prairie Region, some of 
which have already been mentioned. Among the others are Buffalo Currant (Ribes 
aureum), Prairie Cherry (Prunus Vesseyi), and Skunk-bush (Rhus trilobata ). 


Of the numerous herbs whose distribution is limited to the prairie, only a few 


can be mentioned here. Some of these are Grama Grass (Bouteloua oligostachya), 


Prairie Violet (Viola pedatifida), Big-seed Dock (Rumex venosus ), Prairie Turnip 
(Psoralea esculanta), Scarlet Gaura (Gaura coccinea), Prairie Lily (Mentzelia de- 
capetala ), Oval-leaved Milkweed (Asclepias ovalifolia), Western Ragweed (Am- 
brosia psilostachya ). 

Macoun and Malte* divide this region into three subdivisions or prairie steppes 
with their characteristic floral elements, the more important species in each sub- 
division being indicated. 

A more detailed account of the distribution of plants in Manitoba will be found 
in the Check List of Jackson, Higham, and Groh‘ in which 42 species of ferns and 
allied plants, 12 species of conifers, 274 species of monocotyledons and 702 species 
of dicotyledons are recorded. 

For Saskatchewan, Fraser and Russell have indicated the distribution of 38 
species of ferns and their allies, 9 species of conifers, 8335 species of monocotyledons 


and 1,013 species of dicotyledons. Included in the list are 11 species partial to | 


saline soil and also found on the sea coast which would indicate that much of 


the prairie was in comparatively recent times under the sea and that the coast-line — 


was formerly far removed from its present limits. 


No separate list appears to have been made of the species occurring in Alberta 
but the papers of Lewis, Dowding, and Moss,“--* although mainly ecological in 
nature, include the names of many species not only of vascular plants but also of 
some mosses and lichens as well as fresh-water alge. 


Western Region. 


This region, extending from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast, presents 
a greater diversity of topography and climate than any of the other regions. The 
topography is described in some detail at pp. 6 to 8. There are numerous moun- 
tain ranges, on many of the higher altitudes of which glaciers and perpetual snow 
are present, while between the mountains are deep trenches or river valleys where 
the climate is moderate. On the western side of the Coast range rainfall is very 


TYPICAL FIORAS AND HABITATS OF THE ARCTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL AND PRAIRIE, REGIONS 


, Noe 


TRANSCONTINENTAL} 


Reading from left to right the layout shows: Arctic Region.—Catkins of Arctic Willow, Baffin island; Arctic flora (Stitchwort) at edge of melting snowbank, Eskimo Point, Baffin island; 
Arctic Poppy; Mountain Avens in blossom, Baffin island; typical landscape of Arctic Prairie, showing lupines in foreground; White Heather, a typical Arctic plant. Transcontinental 
Region.—Plants (Bunch Berry, Violet, Strawberry, etc.) and moss on forest floor, typical of upland situations of Transcontinental; a stand of Black Spruce and Tamarack in the Transcon- 
tinental; muskeg pool, showing typical muskeg flora with small Black Spruce in the background; Labrador Tea blossoms; blossoming Labrador Tea in situ, with Jack Pine in middle distance 
and spruce forest in background. Prairie Region.—lLandscape with slough in foreground and typical rolling prairie in background; dry district of Prairies, Cypress hills, Sask., showing 
willows in creek bed and cactus in foreground; shore of lake Johnston, near Moose Jaw, Sask., showing white alkali mud—this is a typical Prairie habitat. 

Courtesy, National Museum of Canada and Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. Ottawa 


TYPICAL FLORAS AND HABITATS 


ORs Bre 


EASTERN AND INTERLACUSTRINE REGIONS 


| 


ern Region.— Upper le/t: Typical deciduous trees and summer herbage 
alon canal, Lanark County, Ont.; Centre: Maples—Autumn foliage in young 
maple st, Gatineau district, Que.; Upper right: Staghorn Sumac, near Ottawa, 
nt. Lower left: Maiden-hair Fern, White Trilium and Wild Ginger, typical wood- 
and plants of Eastern Region; Lower right: White Water Lilies, typical in lakes 
snd streams of the Eastern Region. Imterlacustrine or Carolinian Region.— 
per left: Sprig of Flowering Dogwood, conspicuous shrub of the Carolinian 
Reaion: Middle left: Leaves and flower of Tulip tree, native of Carolinian; 
| 

7 

t 


Lower left: Smooth-fruited Prickly Pear, found in dry sandy locations along lake 
Erie. Centre: Black Walnut in open location, common in original Carolinian 
Upper right: Flowers of American Lotus, ranging into Canadian Caro- 
linian around Pelee island; Lower right: Showy Lady's Slipper, conspicuous 
orchid ranging from the Carolinian through most of the Eastern Region. 


Courtesy, National Museum of Canada and Dominion Forest Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


TYPICAI_FLORAS AND HABITATS 
WESTERN REGION 


Western Region.—Upper left: Douglas Fir, Western Cedar and Western 
Hemlock, near Seabird lake, B.C.; Upper right: Willow-grown banks and pond 
lilies at Meadow lake, about 4,000 ft. elevation in the Selkirk range; Middle right: 
Typical flora with background of Engelmann spruce in alpine meadow, about 
4,500 ft. elevation, Lihumption Park, B.C.; Middle left: Salal shrubbery in flower, 
Graham island, B.C.; Lower right: Typical forest vegetation, Skunk Cabbage in 
foreground, lichen festoons on trees, Graham island, B.C.; Foot of layout: Grease- 
wood, Osoyoos lake, Dry Belt of B.C.; Jnset: Lewisia in bloom, Vasseux lake, 
Dry Belt of B.C, 

Courtesy, National Museum of Canada, Dominion Forest Service, 
Departmeni of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. and Mr. P. Lyford. Vancouver, B.C 
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abundant, while to the east of that range is situated the Dry Belt extending from 
Okanagan to Tacla lakes. The Interior Wet Belt, another zone of abundant pre- 
cipitation, occurs along the western slope of the Selkirk mountains, while there is 
also a smaller dry belt in the vicinity of Kootenay lake. Some indication of the 
diversity of climatic conditions may be obtained from the meteorological records 
of the places given below. However, most of these places are centres of settlement 
and: agriculture at comparatively low elevations and are not representative of 
conditions obtaining on the higher mountain slopes. Barkerville, with an eleva- 
tion of 4,180 feet, is the highest point included. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS IN THE WESTERN REGION. 


Mean Average Average 
Place Sy ema! Temperature. Rain, Sunshine, 
3 Dies —___—_—____—_—_———-—_| June to May to 
ge. January. July. Sept. October. 
She) 1D i Be in hr 
TEV ELITIOLG Peete N AOS riers oc’ slotoee ls —43 to 0 11-7 63-0 5-49 1,347-7 
VANCOUYV OLS A ceik e catetbere Silo ea tha eels 4 to 29 35-6 63-3 9-28 1,278-9 
WEST OR aus RRs Gece. PENS d Sas she. of. — 2 to 34 38-6 59-9 3-57 1,381-0 
Cla VORO Ute eet sett ce, soe 10 to 31 39-5 57-6 15-71 1 
KamilGops esate tes «eeeuleae rs den, —31 to 20 21-8 69-8 4-24 . 1,434-1 
Prince GG OOnEe fe teventiss Siotto.s seaste oie —57 to 4 14-0 59-3 6-79 1, 229-2 
PFINCEUUpPeCLL a. seria eae ae seks Teas — 6 to 30 35-2 56-0 21-84 790-7 
Barker ville ste. tek ete as 4 Ab fas —42 to 4 16-2 54-2 13-34 1 
TCS es es Senso ee Cee An: a ee BN —58 to 0 2-0 54-0 3-95 1 


1 Data not available. 


While there is no single family peculiar to the Western Region, there are 80 
genera which do not occur elsewhere in Canada and the number of characteristic 
species is very large. Of these western genera, 2 are gymnosperms (Chamaecyparis 
and Pseudotsuga ), while 12 are monocotyledons, including 6 of the lily family, but 
only 1 (Melica) of the grass family. The genus Phyllospadix occurs in the sea. 


There are 66 genera of dicotyledons, of which 3 belong to the family Cruciferae, 
3 to Hricaceae, 6 to Umbelliferae, and 18 to the family Compositae. The full list 
of genera will be found in the author’s “Survey’’.! 


Some of the characteristic trees of the Transcontinental Region are found also 
in the northern part of the Western Region, such as White Spruce, Black Spruce, 
Tamarack, Balsam Fir, and American Aspen. But, generally speaking, the trees 
of the Western Region are quite different. Among those with a comparatively 
wide distribution, at least in the southern part, are Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta ), 
Western White Pine (Pinus monticola ), «Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia ), West- 
ern Red Cedar (Thuja plicata), Black Cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa). The 
Engelmann Spruce (Picea Engelmanni ) occupies a wide area to the east of the Coast 
Belt, while Western Larch (Larix occidentalis ) is confined to the southeast part of 
British Columbia. . 

Four species occupy the higher slopes of the mountains and reach the limit of 
tree distribution, nainely, White-bark Pine (Pinus albicaulis ), Limber Pine (Pinus 
flexilis ), Alpine Fir (Abies lasiocarpa), Alpine Larch (Larix Lyalliz). 

Some characteristic shrubs of the Western Region are Oregon Grape (Mahonia 
Aquifolium ), Thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus ), Buck-brush (Ceanothus sanguineus ), 
Devil’s Club (Echinopanax horridum), Tall Mountain Bilberry (Vacciniwm mem- 
branaceum ), Wax-berried Elder (Sambucus glauca ). 

46847—4 
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Among the more interesting herbaceous species found in this area are Skunk 
Cabbage (Lysichiton camtschatcense ), Large-flowered Adder’s Tongue (Hrythronium 
grandiflorum), Western Wake-robin (Trillium ovatum), Western Wild Ginger 
(Asarum caudatum ), Western Yellow Waterlily (Nymphaea polysepala ), and various 
others. 


The Selkirk range has a much higher rainfall than the Rocky mountains, 
resembling in this respect the conditions prevailing in the Coast Belt and as a 
result many species are common to both areas. Among such are Western Yew 
(Taxus brevifolia), Western Hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), Mountain Hemlock 
(Tsuga Mertensiana), and Grand Fir (Abies grandis ). 


Other species of trees confined to the Coast Belt are Yellow Cedar (Chamae- 
cyparis nootkatensis ), Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis ), Amabilis Fir (Abies amabilis ), 
Red Alder (Alnus rubra), Garry Oak (Quercus Garryana), Broad-leaved maple 
(Acer macrophyllum), Cascara (Rhamnus Purshiana), Western Dogwood (Cornus 
Nuttallii ), Madrofia (Arbutus Menziesit ). 


Among the shrubs of the Coast Belt, mention may be made of Red-flowered 
Currant (Ribes sanguineum), Salmon Berry (Rubus spectabilis), Indian Plum 
(Osmaronia cerasiformis ), Salal (Gaultheria Shallon), Red Bilberry (Vaccinium 
parvifolium ), and others. 


Some characteristic herbs of the coast are Western Buttercup (Ranunculus 
occidentalis ), Cut-leaved Gold Thread (Coptis asplenifolia), Vanilla Leaf (Achlys 
triphylla ), Many-flowered Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra formosa), Three-leaved 
Coolwort (Tiarella trifoliata ), pees Cabbage (M enyanthes Crista-galli ), and various 
others. 


The Dry Belt has likewise quite a number of species peculiar to that area, but 
the only characteristic tree is the Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa ). 


Few shrubby species are confined to the Dry Belt, the chief being Antelope 
Brush (Purshia tridentata) and Sage-brush (Artemisia tridentata ). 


The characteristic herbaceous vegetation of the Dry Belt is mostly xerophytic, 
such as Bunch Grass (Agropyron spicatum ), Bitter Root (Lewisia rediviva ), Bladder- 
pod (Lesquerella Douglasii ), Woolly-Gromwell (Lithospermum pilosum), Perennial 
Gilia (Gilia aggregata), Balsam-root (Balsamorrhiza sagittata), and many other 
species of Stick-leaf (Mentzelia), Lupin (Lupinus ), etc. 


Various species of alpine plants occur between the limit of tree growth and the 
region of perpetual snow. As mentioned previously, many of these occur also in 
the Arctic Region. There are, however, in the Western Region about 30 species 
of alpine plants which do not occur elsewhere in Canada. Of these some are shrubs, 
such as Alpine Willow (Salix nivalis), Red Heather (Phyllodoce empetriformis ), 
Moss Heather (Cassiope Mertensiana ), while herbs are represented by Alpine Hair- 
grass (Deschampsia alpicola), White Marsh-marigold (Caltha leptosepala), several 
species of Saxifrage (Sazifraga), Mountain Pink (Douglasia nivalis 7. Whorled 
Greek Valerian (Polemonium confertum ). 


The most comprehensive account of the plants of the Western Region is that 
of Henry,’ who describes 2,190 native and introduced species of vascular plants. 
The work by Brown and Schaffer,* which includes also the Selkirk mountains, 
enumerates 438 species of ferns and their allies and seed-plants, exclusive of grasses, 
sedges, and willows, which are not mentioned. Miss Farr’s list contains 38 species 
of ferns and allied plants and 725 species of seed-plants. The flora of Yoho Park 
has been investigated by Ulke, * who records 565 species of vascular plants. David- 


or 
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son lists several hundred species from the Skagit River basin, Dryas island, Win- 
dermere, Garibaldi mountain, and other localities. Whitford and Craig®® give a 
detailed description accompanied by maps of the distribution of 22 species of 
coniferous and 26 species of deciduous forest trees. 

The outlying islands have been dealt with by Osgood,** who enumerates 7 
species of ferns and 118 species of seed-plants as occurring on Queen Charlotte 


_ islands. From a comparatively small area of Vancouver island, Glendenning® has 


1 


enumerated 23 species of ferns and their allies, 13 species of gymnosperms and 547 
species of angiosperms. Kermode’s list®® for the two main island groups includes 
57 species of ferns and allied groups and 1,359 species of seed-plants. Of the 
latter, 284 species were introduced. Of the total species mentioned by Kermode, 
19 species of ferns and their allies and 258 ae of seed-plants occurred on the 
Queen Charlotte group. 


Section 2.—Cryptogams. 
Norte.—A brief description of the different groups of Cryptogams with their distinguishing character- 
istics has already been given under ‘‘Classification of Flora’’, pp. 35 to 37. 


Ferns and Allied Groups. 


There are in Canada 25 genera of ferns (in the proper sense) and 2 of water- 
ferns. In the two groups combined there are about 76 species. One genus with a 
single species, namely, Curly Grass (Schizaea pusilla) characteristic of the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, is found in the province of Nova Scotia only. Another rare 
species, the Hart’s Tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) occurs only on limestone 
rocks in New Brunswick and at a few places in Ontario. Three genera are con- 
fined to the Western Region and include the Deer-fern (Lomaria spicant), 2 species 
of Lip-fern (Cheilanthes ), and the Gold-fern (Pityrogramma iriangularis ). o 

Several species of ferns have a range extending into the Arctic Region, such as 
Cryptogramma acrostichoides, Polystichum Lonchitis, Dryopteris fragrans, Cystopteris 
fragilis, and 3 species of Woodsia. 

The group of water-ferns comprises 2 genera with one species in each, namely, 
Azolla caroliniana found in lake Ontario and British Columbia, and Marsilea vestita 
which occurs in the Prairie Provinces. 

The horsetail group includes about 13 species, one of which, the Giant Horse- 
tail (Equisetum giganteum) is confined to the coastal area of British Columbia. 
Equisetum scirpoides and 3 other species range into the Arctic Region.. 


The other genera of the allied groups are Lycopodium with 12 species, Selaginella 
with 9 species, and Jsoetes with 8 species. Lycopodiwm selago and L. annotinum 
reach the Arctic Region. 

A fuller account of the fern group will be found in the description by Macoun 


and Burgess. 
Mosses. 


This group of plants is well represented in the Canadian flora, the most com- 
plete account of their distribution being that of Macoun and Kindberg® who list 
the names of 1,087 Canadian species. While mosses are most abundant in the 
southern parts of the Dominion, a considerable number occur also in the Arctic 
Region. Hesselbo* mentions 39 genera and 67 species, of which 13 species are 
additions to the list of Macoun and Kindberg. In reference to one of these’species, 
Cinclidium latifoliwm Lindb., Hesselbo states that it was collected on Vansittart 
island where it seemed to occur abundantly but hitherto had been found only in 
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the Yenisei region of northern Siberia in about latitude 69°-70° N. and in glacial 
deposits in northern Jutland at a depth of about 83 metres below the ground. 
Williams® enumerates 68 species from the Arctic Region, of which 11 species (all 
sterile) belonged to the genus Drepanocladus, while Brywm was represented by 9 
species, of which 5 were fruiting. 

One of the most important lists is that of Dupret and Beaulac® for the region 
around Montreal containing 255 species, one of which, Brywm campltoneurum Card. 
and Thér., was hitherto undescribed. Another extensive list is that of Miss Brown™ 
who records 346 species from Nova Scotia, of which one was a species new to science 
and two others had not been found previously in Canada. 


Liverworts. 


In this group, likewise, Macoun’s Catalogue ® is the most important work to 
show the distribution, 163 species being enumerated. Although these plants find a 
more congenial environment in warmer climates, nevertheless, Hesselbo’s list®! men- 
tions 11 genera and 15 species as occurring in the Arctic Region, 4 of which species 
are not included in Macoun’s Catalogue. For Nova Scotia, Miss Brown’s list™ 
includes 119 species of which 4 are new to Canada and 2 are new to North America. 


For Western Canada, the chief authority on the distribution of this group is 
Brinkman® who has listed 254 species for the territory bordering on the Pacific. 
Among these, 39 species occurred in Yukon, 186 species in British Columbia, and 
105 species in Alberta. 

Lichens. 


Unlike liverworts, the members of this group exhibit a great variety of habitats, 
some occurring on the surface of the ground, or on the bark of trees, or on bare 
rocks, or even on old bones. Being able to withstand a much more rigorous cli- 
mate, they form an important element in the vegetation of the barren lands. 
Macoun in his Catalogue*® enumerates 421 Canadian species, but since that date, 
with few exceptions, the study of this group has been largely neglected. And yet 
they are of decided economic importance particularly in the more northern parts, 
where they constitute the chief food of reindeer and caribou during the winter 
months. 

As might be expected from the foregoing remarks, the lichens are well repre- 
sented in the Arctic Region, the crustaceous species, according to Merrill,” being 
best developed, while the foliaceous and fruticose types are mostly dwarfed and 


infertile. With reference to the tundra formations, he states that “in many places ~ 


through the Barren Ground region and the Alaskan peninsula the ground is covered 
to the depth of a foot or more with the debris of successive generations of lichens 
and mosses of which only the uppermost layer is living’. Of the 80 species and 13 
varieties listed by Merrill, he states that most of them may be expected to occur 
in alpine situations of Alberta and British Columbia, but 3 species, namely, Cetraria 
chrysantha, Polyblastia scotinospora, and Verrucaria striatula, appear to be exclusive- 
ly Arctic. 


Lynge’s report on lichens collected during the Thule Expedition®® included the 
names of 28 genera and 99 species. Of these, 55 species were not included in 
Macoun’s Catalogue, a fact which goes to show that many species of lichens still 
remain to be discovered in this country. Lynge further added that it is hardly 
probable that the collection of 99 species covers as much as one-third of the whole 
lichen flora of the region. 
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A list entitled “The Lichens of Manitoba” containing the names of 90 species 
was published by K. 8. Wright as a special chapter in “The Fungi of Manitoba’’.® 


Fungi. 


Regarded from a consideration of the number of species contained within it, 
this is doubtless by far the largest subdivision of the plant kingdom in Canada. A 
realization of this fact is probably the reason why no census list of the species found 
in the Dominion has ever been published. Consequently only sectional lists for 
various parts of the country can be referred to here. 


The chief descriptive work dealing with the larger forms is that of Giissow and 
Odell” in which the characteristic features of 62 genera and 174 species are outlined 
accompanied by numerous photographs. Fraser” has described the characters of 
the various developmental stages of 104 species of rusts occurring in Nova Scotia. 
The distribution of fungi in this province has also been indicated by MacKay””3 in 
two lists of considerable length and more recently in a series of three papers by 
Wehmeyer and his associates.%. The general list of Hay’® for New Brunswick con- 
tains the names of 66 species of the larger saprophytic forms. 


For the province of Quebec, Campbell” has enumerated 129 species all of which, 
except 4 species of Ascomycetes, belong to the Basidiomycetes, while Pomerleau” has 
described the characters and distribution of 32 species of Pyrenomycetes for the 
same province. 


For the region around Ottawa, including parts of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, Odell’? has published a somewhat extensive list including 338 species of 
Basidiomycetes, 42 species of Ascomycetes, and one species of Myxomyceles. In 
contrast with the foregoing, a list of 28 genera and 110 species and varieties of 
Myxomycetes has been described for the province of Ontario by Currie,” the largest 
genus being Physarum with 20 species. 


For the province of Manitoba a comprehensive list of 1,989 species (including 
bacteria and Myxomycetes) has been published by Bisby and associates. Not only 
are the substrata indicated on which the saprophytic species occur, but also the 
hosts of the parasitic species. There is in addition a list of fungi observed on man 
and the higher animals. 


A further contribution to the study of rusts in Canada is that of Fraser and 
Conners® who have recorded the occurrence, with names of hosts, of 161 species 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


A total of 131 species has been recorded by Dearness*! and others for the Arctic 
Region together with the host plants or substrata on which they occur. No 
Myxomycetes or Phycomycetes are mentioned and only 9 species of rusts and one 
of the smut group. .The others are distributed as follows: 58 species of Ascomycetes, 
36 species of Basidiomycetes, and 27 species of Fungi imperfecti. 


Algee. 


Comparatively few persons realize how great is the economic importance of 
this group of plants. It is well known in the case of the higher animals that in the 
last analysis their food supply consists of plants, but probably it is not so evident 
in the case of aquatic animals, such as fishes, seals, porpoises, whales, etc. The 
_ larger specimens prey on the smaller and these in turn live on crustaceans, etc., 
and finally a point is reached where the very minute species live on miscroscopic 
plants such as diatoms. In this connection Lowe® states: ‘The phytoplankton of 
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the lakes of Central Canada has an economic interest as well as a biological interest. 
The fisheries of Manitoba are justly claimed to be the largest fresh-water fisheries 
in the world. Last year (1923) the fish taken from lake Winnipeg alone weighed 
7,213,900 pounds, and this was not a record year”’.* From these figures one can 
draw certain conclusions as to what the total might be for all the lakes and rivers 
on the earth’s surface. Then there are the countless miles of sea coast (not to speak 
of deeper water) where fish find shelter as well as food and where the larger sea- 
weeds have various industrial uses, being used as food, or as manure for growing 
crops, or for other purposes. 


As in the case of fungi, no general list of alge, either fresh-water or marine, has 
up to the present been compiled for Canada. But a considerable amount of atten- 
tion has been devoted to the elucidation of both groups as a glance at the various 
papers mentioned in the literature dealing with the subject will show. 


As practically all the species of alge occurring in fresh water are different from 
those found in the sea it is more convenient to consider both groups from the point 
of view of the medium in which they grow. Before dealing with their distribution 
reference may be made to two other groups which are frequently classified as alge, 
namely, Characeae and Diatomaceae. 


Characeze.—The Stoneworts, as the Characeae are popularly called, owing to 
the fact that many species have a deposit of lime in their tissues which makes them 
brittle, are confined to fresh water. They can be readily recognized by their odour 
which resembles that of garlic. Very little attention has been devoted to, their 
study in this country but 2 genera, namely, Chara and Nitella are known to 
occur. Apparently the only accounts dealing with their distribution in detail are 


those of Robinson® who mentions 11 species of Chara as Canadian, and the earlier 


work of Allen.* 


Diatomaceze.—Diatoms are found both in fresh water and in the sea, the 
species occurring in the two habitats being with few exceptions quite different. 
The most comprehensive list of diatoms, both fresh-water and marine, so far pub- 
lished is that of Bailey8® who states: “to prepare anything like a complete list of 
the diatoms of Canada is an impossibility. Not only is the region of enormous 
extent, embracing the whole breadth of America where that breadth is the greatest 
and extending northwards into Arctic regions, but it also presents a great diversity 
of physical conditions to which these plants, notwithstanding their minuteness and 
comparatively simple structure, must, like other plants, respond to a greater or 
less degree. Some of the interior lakes of Canada, like the Quill lakes in Saskat- 
chewan, are saline, and in these quite a number of typically marine genera have been 
met with in great abundance’. Bailey further states that up to 1907 probably 
not over a hundred species have been listed and these only from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, while the present list contains the names of 550 species. These 
are grouped under 98 genera of which the largest by far is Navicula with 169 species, 
followed by Nitzschia, Surirella, and Coscinodiscus, with 48, 32, and 29 species, 
respectively. 


A list of marine diatoms from the Arctic Region identified by Mann* contained 


names of 42 genera and 227 species. Of these Navicula was the largest genus with © 


64 species, while Coscinodiscus contained 23 species. 


* According to the latest figures compiled hy the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the weight of fish 
taken from lake Winnipeg in 1936 was: summer, lake Winnipeg, 7,079,500 lb.; winter, lake Winnipeg and 
Red river, 5,140,200 lb.; total, 12,219,700 lb. 
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The report by Howe®’ for Hudson bay mentions 57 species. Other diatoms 
occurring in fresh water in various districts are referred to in the next section on the 
fresh-water group. 

Fresh-Water Algze.—The first publication to call attention to this group is 
that of Kemp®* in 1858. But for over half a century from this date little or no 
attention was devoted to these plants. In more recent times one of the chief lists 
for Eastern Canada is that of Miss Clare Miller,8® who described the characters of 
54 species and varieties occurring in the vicinity of Montreal. 

Another important paper dealing also with the province of Quebec is that of 
Lowe® in which were included 12 species of Flagellata, 3 species of Peridineae, 27 
species of Cyanophyceae, 61 species of Diatomaceae, 199 species of Chlorophyceae, 
and 3 species of Rhodophyceae, representing altogether 305 species and 128 genera. 
The above list included 115 species of desmids. The 3 red species were Batracho- 
spermum vagum, Chantransia scotica, and Lemanea torulosa. 

Klugh* has published several lists of algee for Georgian bay and various other 
districts in Ontario. 

The region lying mainly between the Lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg 
has been investigated by Lowe® whose report includes 9 species of Flagellata, 3 
species of Peridineae, 22 species of Cyanophyceae, 40 species of Diatomaceae, 170 
species of Chlorophyceae, representing altogether 100 genera with 244 species. Of 
the Chlorophyceae, more than half, namely, 91 species, are desmids, the genera 


_ Cosmarium and Staurastrum each having 25 species. 
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Taylor’s two lists» for British Columbia included 55 species of Cyanophyceae, 
34 species of Chlorophyceae, one species of Flagellata, and 2.species of Rhodophyceae, 
namely, Lemanea fucina and Batrachospermum moniliforme. Among the Chloro- 
phyceae was the species known as Red Snow (Chlamydomonas nivalis). Taylor has 
also published another important paper” on the alpine species of British Columbia. 

The desmids of British Columbia have been studied by Wailes®® who has re- 
corded 267 species collected in the coastal area, including the Vancouver district, 
the Nanaimo district, Gabriola- island, and Cortes island. The largest genera 
mentioned are Cosmarium with 79 species, Staurastrum with 61 species, and Clos- 
terium with 35 species. 

For the Arctic Region, Lowe recorded the occurrence of 19 species of Cyano- 
phyceae, 105 species of Chlorophyceae including 69 species of desmids of which the 
genera containing most species were Cosmarium and Staurastrum. ‘There was also 
one species of Flagellata, namely, Synura Uvella, and one red species, namely, 
Batrachospermum vagum, and 41 species and varieties of diatoms. 


Marine Algze.—The seaweeds found on the Atlantic coast of Canada present 
a striking contrast with those occurring in similar latitudes on the shores of Europe, 
especially as regards the number of genera and species. ‘The Canadian species are 
mostly those found in colder waters, while in Europe the greater abundance of 
marine species is due to the mitigating influence of the Gulf Stream. While a 
considerable number of species in all the colour-groups are common to both sides of 
the Atlantic, such as Chaetomorpha Melagonium, Ascophyllum nodosum, Chorda 
Filum, Chondrus crispus, Corallina officinalis, etc., on the other hand, many Euro- 


_ pean genera are entirely absent. In the green group one misses Codiwm and Der- 


besia, while among the brown species there are no representatives of such genera 
as Pelvetia, Halidrys, Cystoseira, Dictyopteris, Padina, etc. In the red group the 


missing genera, such as Nitophyllum, Catenella, Griffithsia, Sphaerococcus, etc., are 


even more numerous. 
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By way of contrast, a number of species occur on this side of the Atlantic only, 
such as the Sea Colander (Agarum Turneri), Saccorhiza dermatodea, Ptilota pec- 
tinata, etc. Many Arctic species, such as Rhizoclonium riparium, Desmarestia 
aculeata, Odonthalia dentata, etc., are found also on the Atlantic coast. Others, 
such as Alaria membranacea, Polysiphonia arctica, Lithothamnion glaciale, are exclu- 
sively Arctic, while other Arctic species, such as Rhodomela Larix, occur also on the 
Pacific coast of Canada, 

The algal vegetation of the Pacific coast resembles that of the European 
Atlantic coast in the number of species belonging to the red group, doubtless owing 
to the warmer water, but there the comparison ends, for the species are mostly 
different. The same is largely true of the brown group in which many of the genera 
are also different, as in Postelsia palmaeformis, Macrocystis pyrifera, Nereocystis 
Luetkeana, some of which reach gigantic proportions. 

One of the first lists of species to be compiled was that of Hay and MacKay” for 
the Maritime Provinces in which the distribution was shown of 4 species of Cyano- 
phyceae, 15 species of Chlorophyceae, 31 species of Phaeophyceae and 33 species of 
Rhodophycecae. : 

Another more recent list by Bell and MacFarlane®’ for the same region included 
24 species of Chlorophyceae, 39 species of Phaeophyceae, and 46 species of Rhodo- 
phyceae. For the Arctic coasts, Kjellman®* mentions one species of Cyanophyceae, 
8 species of Chlorophyceae, 15 species of Phaeophyceae, and 19 species of Rhadophyceae. 
That these figures do not truly represent the total marine flora is evident from the 
fact that Kjellman records 72 other species found on the west Greenland coast, 
most of which doubtless occur also in Arctic Canada. 

Another Arctic list is that of Collins and his associates,®” which includes a total 
of 53 species for the four colour-groups of which two species were previously un- 
described. A separate list for Hudson bay by Howe® contained the names of 42 
species (one being new) belonging to the four chief groups, together with 57 species 
of Diatomaceae. 

For the Pacific coast of Canada, Collins! has recorded 40 species of Chloro- 
phyceae, 45 species of Phaeophyceae, and 114 species of Rhodophyceae. As compared 
with the list for the Maritime Provinces, the preponderance of species belonging to 
the red group, as the result of higher temperature of the water, is very evident. Of 
the total species occurring on the coast of Vancouver island, Collins states that 
38 p.c. of the brown and 25 p.c. of the red occur also on the Atlantic coast. 

The various papers by Setchell and Gardner™! include the names of all species 
found on the coast from Alaska to California. It is noteworthy that several brown 


species such as Postelsta palmaeformis, Pterygophora californica, Egregia Menziesit, - 


and Pelvetiopsis limitata find their northern limit on the southern coast of Van- 
couver island. 
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PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


An article under this heading, by Rudolph M. Anderson, Ph.D., Chief, Division 
of Biology, Department of Mines and Resources, appeared at pp. 29-52 of the 
1987 Year Book. 


PART VI.—LANDS, SCENIC, AND GAME RESOURCES 
OF CANADA. 


Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery, and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


_ Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made and broad outlines of the resources of the provinces supplement 
the information on physical geography given on pp. 1 to 16. Detailed information 
regarding individual natural resources will be found in the later chapters—Agri- 
culture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject which can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of 
physiography used in its wider interpretation, and which do not specifically relate 
to individual subjects treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
resources (where there is naturally overlapping since much land suitable for agri- 
culture remains under forest cover), information on the National Parks, and resources 
in game and scenery properly fall under this head. 


Lands Resources.—Table 1 presents a broad classification of the potential 
lands resources of Canada, by provinces. The figures are, in the main, based on 
estimates prepared by the Dominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, and by the Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; they 
show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between existing and potential 
agricultural lands, existing and potential forest lands, and lands which are unproduc- 
tive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of existing and potential agri- 
cultural lands and the totals of existing and potential forest lands there is, of course, 


duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 


Pe ee ree 
en 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested, or Unproductive. 


Notr.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter X XVIII. 


Prince New i 
Description. Edward geen Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. as 
Island. ; wi ; 


sq. miles.}sq. miles./sq. miles./sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles. 


Agricultural Land— 

@MCCUDICRS Mareen cme tieelaeen cr 1,861 6,722 6, 488 27,038 35, 689 23, 644 
improved and pasture:..s.0s..0- 6 1,331 2811 2,686 17, 608 28 , 342 20,489 
HOTEStbed Av. cntera tates oe «een aero 530 8,911 3, 802 9,430 7,347 35105 

WROCGNPIC:L E+ ected ct eo. Mee ee 105 5,922 10, 259 41,314 67,181 26,950 
Grass” brush CbCs.eccatatadee cee 25 2,922 759 1,314 7,181 10,950 
MOTested tee toe, Mack ore aetna 80 3,000 9,500 40,000 60, 000 16,000 

Totals, Agricultural Land..... 1,966 12,644 16,747 68,352 | 102,870 50,594 
himproved, erasssClC. mascara ae 1,856 5,788 8,446 18,922 Sovale. 81,4389 
Morested Mi ies.t witdecth tienen poe 610 6,911 18, 302 49, 480 67, a 19,156 

Forested Land— es 

ProGuctiy 6. re mega oe cor re eee 725 11,950 Pal ear atigas 303,500 170, 000 30,500 

Unproductivers, Soe. ae ee - 50 189 70, 000 70,000 62,500 

Tenure Classification— 

Rrivatels’owneG ae em... tae «ate 723 10, 473 11, 100 31,048 7,972 8,500 
CrOWeANd eee ee) Mae ee ae 2 1 o27 10,862 | 342,452 232,028 84,500 

Size Classification— 

Morehantable. aa. ser < ho ree 485 7,470 13,383 213,500 56, 100 4,615 
NAO ACIRON AN Mee a acu cmyaoa Abe nbon é 240 4,480 8,390 90,000 | 113,900}  » 25,885 

Type Classification— 

DOLE WOO. aa ee. .n er nee = eee eee 725 8,000 8,329 218, 400 65, 000 10,950 
MixedawoO0d en. +..caeteritaatee sae - 1,150 ieee 66, 100 83, 000 6, 220 
Tard WOO. sock ase one eee - 2, 800 2,221 19,000 22,000 13,330 

Totals, Forested Land......... 725 12,000 21,962 373,500 240,000 93,000 

Net Productive Land!.................. 2,081 17,733 25,407 392, 422 275,520 124,439 
Waste and Other Land’............... 103 3,910 2,066 131,112 87,759 95,284 
Totals, Land Area......... 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,534! 363,282 219,723 
e Saakat British | Yukon 
Description. mipseee Alberta. ee ann Canada. 


4 sq. miles.|sq. miles./sq. miles./sq. miles.|sq. miles. 
Agricultura! Land— q 


Occupied: ak Seite a. cae 2: Betas ent 86,989 60,901 5,534 7 254,873 
Improved and pasture... 8 «eae ees ee 81,508 54,817 3, 640 4 213, 236 
Borestédin isin: fresh aeons tn eee an ees 5,481 6, 084 1,894 3 41,637 

Unocoupied, 0 cc atet oc tas ata ae ee 38, 127 75, 740 15,166 14, 063 294,827 
Grass, Drish, ClO eee ca. tee tee ae 15,127 30, 740 5, 760 10, 063 84,841 
Forested Sanath. inchs ot tok moe ae oe 23, 000 45, 000 9,406 4,000 209, 986 

Totals, Agricultural Land................ 125,116 | 136,641 20,7003} 14,070 549,700 
Improved, -erasepete..t6 eee ee ee 96, 6385 85, 557 9, 400 10, 067 298, 077 
Porested .. to. cstias eickeh et eae eee ees 28, 481 51,084 11,300 4,008 251,628 

Forested Land— 

Produchrve cs. st str to's PO NON Ais <I eR 42,160 93,075 85,780 10,000 |. 769,463 

Unproductivesi ssa.) iisitent ein Saeeeeeey eae 40, 000 37,560 | 123,760 50, 000 454,059 

Tenure Classification— 

Privately owned... sac fsdncbashee ecto 6, 250 10, 044 15,000 3 101,113 
Crown land, tonne ooo sd ein eee eee 75,910 | 120,591 | 194,540 | 59,997 | 1,122,409 

Size Classification— 

Morchantable: .\...23 daasttes oes mace OE a 7,305 20, 680 36,010 1,000 360, 548 

«/ Young growtl Xd ,2t vase. se denen sneer. Seats. 34, 855 72,395 49,470 9,000 408,915 

Type Classi fication— 
NOTLWOOU Saeed ete ee recy 6 eee Meee 8,900 31,770 85, 780 4,500 442 354 
Mixed. wood! vita. . oisieectrennel fs. Fate 9,395 40, 800 - 3, 250 221,138 
Hardwood 1+ cane eee a ee edna tien 23,865 20,505 - 2,250 105,971 
Totals, Forested Land.................... 82,160 | 130,635 | 209,540 60,000 | 1,223,522 
Net Productive Land! 2.3.2.5 7 178,795 | 216,192 | 218,940 70,067 | 1,521,599 
Waste and Other Land?.......................... 59,180 32,608 140, 339 |1,393,496 | 1,944,957 
Totals, Land Area.............:...... 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 11,463,563. 3,466,556 
1 Total agricultural land plus forested land, minus forested agricultural land. 2 Includes open 
muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, etc. 2 An estimate from provincial sources places the 


total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles. 
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National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
medium through which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
may be preserved and popularized, the National Parks Bureau, Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which administers the 
scenic and recreational parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of 
this same body are the national wild-animal preserves—large fenced areas estab- 
lished for the protection and propagation of species in danger of extinction—the 
national historic parks, and the historic sites of great national interest which have 
been acquired throughout the country (see pp. 78 to 90). 


The mountain parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky and 
Selkirk mountains of Western Canada. Among these are the Banff, Jasper, and 
Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, located on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies; the Kootenay and Yoho parks in British Columbia on the western slopes 


of the Rockies; and the Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks, also in British Colum- 


bia, located in the Selkirks. While these parks have a general resemblance to each 
other, each possesses individual characteristics, varying flora and fauna, and different 
types of scenery. 


Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan forms a typical example of the 
lake country bordering the northwestern prairies, and the Riding Mountain National 
Park in Manitoba, having a general elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, contrasts 
sharply with the fertile plains to the east. In Ontario are located three small park 


- units, the Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands National 
_ Parks, which were established primarily as recreational areas. Fort Anne National 


Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beauséjour National Park in New Brunswick, sur- 
round sites notable in early Canadian history. 


A recent addition to Canada’s National Park system is the Cape Breton High- 
lands National Park, an area of 458 square miles, situated on the northern limits. of 
Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia. An area of approximately 10 square miles has 
also been set aside as a national park on the north shore of Prince Edward island. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such vanishing 


_ species of mammalian wild life as the buffalo, wapiti (elk), and pronghorned ante- 


lope, which now thrive under natural conditions in large enclosures especially suited 
to their requirements. These parks include the Buffalo and Elk Island parks in 
Alberta, which contain large herds of buffalo, elk, moose, and deer, and the Nemis- 
kam and Wawaskesy parks also in Alberta, which form sanctuaries for the prong- 
horned antelope. 


In the national parks all wild life is given rigid protection and primal natural 
conditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 


_ parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by park wardens who are 


responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Recreational facilities are 


- many and varied, and in some parks natural attractions have been augmented by 
_ the provision of golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, bath-houses, and other 


features. A number of the parks also possess well-equipped motor camp grounds, 


~ which are available to visitors desiring this type of accommodation. 


The national parks of Canada are accessible either by railway or motor high- 
way. In addition to being served by the Canadian Pacific or Canadian National 


* Prepared under the direction of F. H. H. Williamson, Gonrolor National Parks Bureau, Lands, 
Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Railway systems, most of the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the 
main arteries of motor travel. More than 600 miles of all-weather motor roads 
have been built by the National Parks Bureau, which have been instrumental in 
opening up many of the outstanding beauty spots, while other regions have been 
made accessible by the construction of more than 2,000 miles of trails. 


Migratory Birds Treaty.—This treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. The treaty, which has been effective since 1916, 
has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and 
the United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted 
for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, 
Ottawa. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces also maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, and 
the Laurentides Park (8,565 square miles) in Quebec. 


2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1937. 


(Twenty-two in number with a total area of 29,831 square miles.) 


Date ? 
Park. Location. Estab-| Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 
sq. miles 
Scenic Parks. 
Ban ftecenion sarecenacts Western Alberta, on} 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing two fam- 
east slope of Rock- ous resorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 


ies. Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 
worn, or glacier crowned, lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands; glacier-fed lakes. 
Wild deer, goat, sheep, elk, etc. Recrea- 
tions—alpine climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, fishing, ski- 
ing, skating, curling. 


Vohon sin viewer ae Eastern British Co-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on west slope of Rockies; 
lumbia, on west Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks, 
slope of Rockies. large number with permanent ice-caps or 

glaciers; famous Yoho valley with num- 
erous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 
height. Natural bridge, Emerald lake, | 
lakes O’ Hara and McArthur. 

Glacier. cases snack oe Southeastern British} 1886 521-00 |Massive formations of the old Selkirk 
Columbia, on the range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
summit of the gardens. Centre for alpine climbers. 
Selkirk range. Illecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 

valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 

Mount Revelstoke... .|Southeastern British} 1914 100-00 | Nineteen-mile drive up Mt. Revelstoke 
Columbia, on the affording panoramic views of the Colum- 
summit of mount bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clachnacu- 
Revelstoke. dainn ice-field, lakes Eva and Millar. 

Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 

Kootenayaasenssser. Southeastern British} 1920 587-00 |Park extends five miles on each side of 
Columbia, along Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
Banff-Windermere dermere highway. Deep canyons, Iron 
highway. Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, 


famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 
caribou, and Rocky Mountain sheep. 


_ Prince Albert........ 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1937—continued. 


Park. Location. 
Scenic Parks—con. 
PaSPOEsisca:. eee eeslys Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 
Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 


adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Point Pelee.,......... Southern Ontario, on 

lake Erie. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian bay, 
(including Flower-| near Midland, On- 
pot Island Reserve)} tario. 


Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of lake 
Winnipeg. 


Riding Mountain..... 


Central Saskatche- 
wan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


B: Cape Breton High-|Northern part of 


a 


eee eee 


ands. Cape Breton is- 


land. 
Area in Prince North shore of 
_ Edward Island. Prince Edward is- 
land. 
National Parks Tar|Alberta............. 
Sands Reservation.! 
4 Animal Parks 
and Reserves. 
_ Buffalo........ ter st Eastern Alberta, 


near Wainwright. 


Date 
Estab- 


lished. 


1907 


1895 


1904 


1918 


1929 


1929 


1927 


1936 


1936 


1908 


Area. 


sq. miles. 


4,200-00 


220-00 


185-60 
(acres) 


6-04 


5-37 


1, 148-04 


1, 869-00 


458-00 


10-00 


(approx.) 


2,068-20 
(acres) 


197-50 


Characteristics. 


Immense mountain wilderness, rich in his- 
torical associations. Numbers of un- 
climbed peaks; glaciers, snowfields, 
canyons, lakes of wonderful colouring; 
Athabaska valley, Maligne lake, Mount 
Edith Cavell; Miette Hot Springs; big 
game _ sanctuary. Recreations—alpine 
climbing, riding, swimming, golf, tennis, 
motoring, fishing. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 
picturesque trails, waterfalls, trout fish- 
ing, camping, Government golf course. 


Thirteen islands among the ‘Thousand 
Islands” in the St. Lawrence river. 
Recreational area, camping, fishing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada, 
41° 54’ N. Resting place of many mi- 
gratory birds; unique flora. Recreational 
area, camping, bathing. 


Thirty islands in Georgian Bay; Beausoleil, 
largest of the group, is a popular camping 
resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful 
groves of trees, varied bird and plant 
life. Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 
peninsula, has interesting limestone for- 
mations and numerous caves. 


Rolling woodland country in western 
Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
lakes. Natural homeof big game includ- 
ing one of the largest herds of wild elk 
in Canada. Summer resort, fine bathing 
and camping, Government golf course. 


Forest country of northwestern Canada, 
birch, spruce, jack pine, poplar; lakes and 
streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver, and 
interesting bird life. Excellent fishing— 
northern pike, pickerel, and lake trout; 
summer resort; sand beaches, camp- 
grounds, Government golf course. 


Outstanding examples of rugged coast-line 
with mountain background. Magnificent 
views of Atlantic ocean and gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 


Strip approximately twenty miles long on 
north shore. Some of finest bathing 
beaches in Eastern Canada. 


Four areas comprising in all 2,068 acres in 
the Fort McMurray District, Alberta, 
have been reserved for the National Parks 
Branch to provide a supply of tar sands 
for road construction purposes in the 
National Parks. 


Fenced enclosure; home of the Dominion 
Government buffalo herd. Over 5,000 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak, and 
hybrids. 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1937—concluded. 


Date PB 
Park. Location. Hstab-| Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 

Animal Parks and sq. miles. 

Reserves—concl. 

Blkisland geist Central Alberta,| 1911 51-00 |Fenced enclosure, containing over 2,000 

near Lamont. buffalo, also moose, elk, and deer; recrea- 
tional area, camping, bathing. Govern- 
ment golf course. 

Nemiskam........... Southern Alberta,| 1922 8-50 | Fenced pronghorned antelope reserve, con- 
near Foremost. taining more than 300 head of this in- 

teresting animal, a species indigenous to 
the region. 

Wawaskesy.......... Southeastern Alber-| 1922 54-00 | Antelope reserve, as yet undeveloped. 
ta. 

Wood Buffalo?........ Partly in Alberta} 1922 |17,300-00 |Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
(18,675 sq. miles) plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
and partly in and streams. The home of the wood 
Northwest. Terri- buffalo, moose, deer, caribou, bear, 
tories (3,625 sq. beaver; waterfowl abundant. Area as 
miles), west of yet undeveloped. 

Athabaska and 
Slave rivers. 
Historic Parks. 

Ort nuOwa. eee er Nova Scotia........ 1917 31-00 |National Historic Park—site of early 

(Annapolis Royal) (acres) Acadian settlement of Port Royal; 
museum containing interesting relics of 
early days and fine historical library. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick,} 1926 59-00 | National Historic Park—site of old French 
near Sackville. (acres) fort erected middle of 18th century. 


Renamed Fort Cumberland in 1755 by 4 
British; original name was later restored. 
Historical museum containing interesting 
exhibits. 


1 Reserved by Order in Council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
Alberta in 1931. 2 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the 
Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel and its — 
demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter XVI as a 
phase of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, — 
and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. 
In the wooded and unsettled areas of every province there are many moose, deer, 
bear, and smaller game, while in the western parts of the Dominion there are also — 
wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear, and lynx. Mountain 
lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains of Alberta, — 
while in the northwest and the far north there still exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, © 
which, however, are given absolute protection by the Dominion Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the west and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 
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Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 
to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many of 
the myriad lakes which form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is parti- 
cularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the shallow, 
surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of 
northern Ontario and Quebec, northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the 
mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the 
fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the 
Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is 
this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form 
a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel 
in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, 
the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter 
climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their 
advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, the 
hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. Elsewhere, 
however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at proper seasons, a wealth 
of game species. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year 


Book at pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at 
pp. 26-31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 


~ Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, iam it 


will be found at pp. 41-56. 
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Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind, and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63, 
inclusive, of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


Times of Sunrise and Sunset in Canada.*—The table between pp. 68 and 
69 gives the times of sunrise and sunset for places in latitudes 44°, 46°, 48°, 50°, 
and 52°. These latitudes cover what is pretty well the populated belt across Canada. 


Times are given in mean solar time, The moment when the sun is over the 
meridian which passes through a certain place is not constant on any two consecu- 
tive days and a clock cannot be constructed to keep true meridian time. For this 
reason, mean or average time is used. It will be clear that no two places, unless they 
are exactly on the same meridian of longitude, have either the same meridian time 
or the same mean time. It follows that, for convenience in every-day life and to 
facilitate transportation schedules, a system of standard time has to be adopted. 


The surface of the earth is divided into belts each of which extends approxi- 
mately 74 degrees east and west of a central meridian whose local time is an exact 
number of hours from Greenwich time. These central meridians are, of course, 
15°, 30°, 45°, ete. from Greenwich. On the ocean the boundaries of the belts are 
also true meridians, but on the land they are drawn to suit local circumstances. 
An examination of the map on page 67 will show this. 


Within a certain belt or zone all the clocks are set to show the same time, and in 
passing from one such zone to another the hands of the clock are moved forward or 
backward one hour. 


In Canada we have six standard time zones, as follows: the Atlantic (or 60th 
Meridian) Time Zone, which is 4 hours slower than Greenwich; the Eastern (or 
75th Meridian) Time Zone, which is 5 hours behind Greenwich; the Central (or 90th 
Meridian) Time Zone, which is 6 hours behind; the Mountain (or 105th Meridian) 
Time Zone, which is 7 hours behind; the Pacific (or 120th Meridian) Time Zone, 
which is 8 hours behind; and the Yukon (or 135th Meridian) Time Zone, 9 hours 
slower than Greenwich. ‘The boundaries of the zones are laid down in the Statutes 
of the several provinces and territories and are shown on the map. 


Since, as stated, the tables are given in mean solar time for the five latitudes — 
named, correction must be made, according to the following instructions, to change 
these times to standard or railroad times of citiesand towns in the respective latitudes. — 


* By permission of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, the calculations facing p. 68 and in- — 
ae uRiAaN correction given below are reproduced from The Observers’ Handbook, 1931, published by 
e Society 
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Instructions-—In order to find the standard time of sunrise and sunset for any 
place on any day, first, from the list below, find the approximate latitude of the 
place from its position in relation to one of the cities listed and the correction, in 
minutes, which follows the name. Then find in the monthly table the time of sunrise 
and sunset for the proper latitude, on the desired day, and apply the correction. 


SN Ra eee ee Se ee 


44° 46° 4g° 50° 52° 

min. min. min. min. min. 
Barriowee cies +17 | Charlotte- Port Arthur. .-+57 | Brandon...... +40 | Calgary........+36 
Brantford. °.-..- +21 COW Ise nore +13 | Victoria...... +13 | Indian Head.— 5 | Edmonton..... +34 
Chathamic.ck on +29 | Fredericton.. .+26 Kamloops....-+ 2 | Prince Albert..-+ 4 
Goderich........+27 | Montrezal......— 6 Kenora... ..- +18 | Saskatoon..... + 6 
Guelpiiaeeeace al Ot aw as me. et + 3 Medicine Hat.+-22 
TEV tA See ye ciee +14 | Parry Sound..+20 Moosejaw..... + 2 
Hamilton....:.- +20 | Quebec......- —15 Moosomin....-+-40 
Kingston........ + 61! Sherbrooke... —12 Nelsont jaan —l1 
ond outers. 7 +25 | Saint John....+24 ’ | Portage la 
Orilinarery. cea as +18 | Sydney.......-F 1 Prayrie: a: +33 
Owen Sound.....+24 | Three Rivers. —10 Regitva... %. 2 
Peterboro.......+13 Vancouver... .+12 
Port, Hope. -..-- +14 Winnipeg...... +28 
Stratford........+24 
MOLONWbO.. 5 eet +18 
Wndsor.. 1.2 ee +32 
Woodstock. .....+23 
Yarmouth. &.-- +24 


Oe SS SS a aes 


Example.—Find the time of sunrise at Owen Sound, also at Regina, on Feb. 11. 
in the above list Owen Sound is under “44°”, and the correction is +24 min. On 
the table between pp. 68-69 the time of sunrise on Feb. 11 for latitude 44° is 7-05; 
add 24 min. and we get 7-29 (Eastern Standard Time). Regina is under “50°”, 
and the correction is —2 min. From the table the time is 7-18 and subtracting 
2 min. we get the time of sunrise 7-16 (Mountain Standard Time). 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables showing 
the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at pp. 
47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. ; 


Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 


A summary, based on a paper “Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada’’’ 
by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram, — 
appeared at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


DAILY TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET FOR PLACES IN LATITUDES 44°, 46°, 48°, 50°, AND 52°. 
(Mean Solar Time.) 


January. February. March. 
ee Latitude 44°.) Latitude 46°.) Latitude 48°.| Latitude 50°.| Latitude 52°|| Latitude 44°.| Latitude 46°.| Latitude 48°.| Latitude 50°.) Latitude 52°.|| Latitude 44°.) Latitude 46°.| Latitude 48°.| Latitude 50°.) Latitude 52°.) Day of 
onth. Month. 
Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- |} Sun-| Sun- || Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- |} Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun-) Sun- | Sun- ; Sun- | Sun- | Sun- 
rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. || rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. || rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. 
| 
h.m.| h.m.| h.m.| h.m.| h.m.} h.m.| bh. m.} h.m.| h.m.| h.m.|} h.m.| h.m.} h.m.| h.m.}| h.m.| h.m.} h.m.| h.m.| h.m.| h.m.]} h.m.| b.m.| h.m.} h.m.| h.m.| h.m.| h. m. h.m.| h.m.| h.m 
1 7 35) 4 33) 7 42/4 26) 7 50) 4 18] 7 59/4 09] 8 09) 3 59]| 7 17] 5 10) 7 22) 5 05} 7 2815 OO] 7 33) 4 54] 7 40/4 48|| 6 37/5 48] 6 39/5 46/6 41/5 44/6 43) 5 42] 6 43| 5 41 1 
2 7 35) 4 34) 7 42) 4 26) 7 50) 4 19) 7 59) 4 10} 8 08) 4 00|| 7 16) 5 12] 7 21) 5 O7| 7 26) 5 O01] 7 32) 4 56] 7 38] 4 50|) 6 35) 5 49) 6 37/5 47|/ 6 39) 5 45/6 4115 4416 42/5 42 2 
3 7 35) 4 35) 7 42) 4 27| 7 50| 4 20) 7 59) 4 11) 8 08) 4 02)| 7 15) 5 13) 7 20) 5 08) 7 25) 5 03) 7 30) 4 58} 7 36) 4 52!| 6 34) 5 50/6 35) 5 49] 6 37| 5- 47/ 6 39/5 4516 4015 44 3 
4 7 35) 4 36) 7 42) 4 28) 7 50) 4 21) 7 58) 4 12) 8 07) 4 03/| 7 14) 5 141 7 19) 5 10) 7 24) 5 05) 7 29) 4 59] 7 34) 4 54/| 6 32) 5 52/6 33) 5 50|/ 6 35) 5 48! 6 37/5 47/16 38| 5 45) 4 
5 7 35) 4 37) 7 42) 4 29) 7 50) 4 22) 7 58) 4 138) 8 07) 4 04!) 7 13) 5 15) 7 18 5 11) 7 22) 5° 06) 7 27) 5 O01) 7 33) 4 56/| 6 30) 5 53) 6 31) 5 52] 6 33/5 50/6 3515 48! 6 3615 47 5 
6 7 35) 4 38) 7 42) 4 30) 7 49) 4 23) 7 58/4 14) 8 06) 4 O6]| 7 12) 5 17) 7 17) 5 12) 7 21) 5 08} 7 26) 5 03) 7 31) 4 57]| 6 2815 55/6 30/5 53/6 31/5 51/6 33/5 5016 34] 5 49) 6 
7 7 35) 4 39) 7 42) 4 32) 7 49) 4 24) 7 58/4 16) 8 06) 4 O7|| 7 10} 5 18] 7 15) 5 14) 7 19) 5 09] 7 24] 5 05| 7 29) 4 59]/| 6 26) 5 56/6 2815 54) 6 29/5 53] 6 31/5 5216 3215 51\ ff 
8 7 3414 40) 7 41) 4 33) 7 49) 4 25) 7 57) 4 17) 8 05) 4 08|| 7 09} 5 20) 7 13) 5 15) 7 18) 5 11) 7 23] 5 06] 7 27) 5 O1/| 6 25) 5 57) 6 26/5 56) 6 27| 5 54] 6 28/5 53) 6 29) 5 52| 8 
9 7 34/4 41) 7 41) 4 34) 7 4914 2617 57/4 18] 8 05) 4 09|| 7 08] 5 211 7 1215 17] 7 16] 5 13/7 21/5 08] 7 25) 5 08/16 23/5 5816 24/5 57/6 25/5 56/6 26/5 5516 2715 54 9 
10 7 34) 4 42) 7 41/4 35) 7 48/4 27/7 56) 4 19) 8 0414 I1]/ 7 06) 5 23) 7 11/5 18) 7 15) 5 14/7 19) 5 10) 7 23) 5 05)) 6 21) 6 00) 6 22) 5 59) 6 23/5 57) 6 24) 5 56) 6 2515 56 10 
11 7 34) 4 43/7 40) 4 36/7 48] 4 29] 7 56) 4 21] 8 04) 4 1217 05) 5 24/7 10) 5 19] 7 13/5 16] 7 18) 5 11! 7 21/5 O07] 6 19] 6 61/6 20] 6 00/6 21/5 59/6 22/5 58) 6 23) 5 57] 1 
12 7 33) 4 44) 7 40) 4 38] 7 47) 4 30) 7 55| 4 22) 8 03) 4 14/| 7 03) 5 25) 7 08] 5 21} 7 12| 5 17/7 16) 5 13] 7 19] 5 09|]| 6 18] 6 02/6 18) 6 01} 6 19] 6 00) 6 20! 6 00| 6 21] 5 59} 
13 7 33| 4 45) 7 39) 4 39] 7 47) 4 31/7 55} 4 23] 8 02) 4 15]| 7 02) 5 27) 7 06) 5 23) 7 10) 5 19] 7 14/5 15] 7 18! 5 10]/} 6 16] 6 04) 6 16] 6 03| 6 17| 6 02] 6 18/6 02/6 19] 6 O1| 
14 7 32) 4 46) 7 39) 4 40! 7 46) 4 33) 7 54) 4 25) 8 01) 4 17// 7 O1| 5 28) 7 04) 5 24) 7 08) 5 21) 7 12) 5 17) 7 16) 5 12]) 6 1416 05) 6 15) 6 04] 6 15] 6 03] 6 15) 6 03} 6 16} 6 03 
15 7 32; 4 48 7 38/4 41) 7 45) 4 34) 7 53) 4 26) 8 00) 4 19)| 6 59| 5 29) 7 03) 5 26) 7 06) 5 22) 7 10) 5 18] 7 14) 5 14]) 6 12) 6 06) 6 13} 6 05] 6 18] 6 05} 6 13] 6 05/6 14| 6 04! 15 
16 7 31) 4 49) 7 38) 4 42) 7 45) 4 36) 7 52) 4 28) 8 00) 4 21/| 6 58) 5 31) 7 O01] 5 27| 7 05) 5 241 7 09) 5 20) 7 12) 5 16]| 6 10) 6 O07] 6 11| 6 O7/ 6 11) 6 06] 6 11) 6 O6| 6 11!) 6 06} 16 
17 7 30) 4 50) 7 37) 4 441 7 44) 4 37) 7 52) 4 29) 7 59) 4 22]| 6 56) 5 32) 7 00/5 29] 7 03) 5 26] 7 07| 5 22! 7 10} 5 18|| 6° 08| 6 08] 6 09| 6 08] 6 09] 6 08] 6 09] 6 08} 6 09) 6 OS 17 
18 7 30/4 52) 7 36) 4 45) 7 43/4 38] 7 51/4 31/7 58) 4 24)| 6 55) 5 34/6 58) 5 30/7 O1| 5 27| 7 05) 5 23) 7 09| 5 1911 6 07/6 10) 6 07| 6 09) 6 07/6 09} 6 O07| 6 09) 6 07! 6 10) 18 
19 7 29) 4 53/7 35/4 47| 7 42) 4 401 7 50/4 32! 7 57| 4 26]| 6 53) 5 35] 6 56] 5 32] 6 59) 5 29) 7 03| 5 25] 7 O7| 5 21|| 6 05) 6 11/6 05} 6 1116 05/6 11/6 05/6 11/6 04) 6 12) 19 
20 7 28) 4 54) 7 34/4 4817 41) 4 41) 7 49) 4 34) 7 56) 4 27/| 6 52) 5 36) 6 54/5 33] 6 58] 5 30/7 O11) 5 27| 7 05} 5 23)/ 6 03) 6 12] 6 03) 6 12) 6 03] 6 12/6 03/6 13) 6 02! 6 13 20 
| 
21 7 28) 4 55) 7 34/4 49/ 7 40/4 43) 7 48] 4 36) 7 55) 4 29/| 6 50) 5 38) 6 53} 5 35] 6 56) 5 32/6 59) 5 29) 7 03] 5 25]| 6 O1/ 6 13/6 O1/ 6 14/6 O1] 6 14/6 00/6 1415 5916 15 21 
22 7 27|4 57) 7 33) 4 51] 7 40) 4 44| 7 46] 4 37| 7 54) 4 311' 6 48) 5 39) 6 51/5 36) 6 54) 5 33! 6 57) 5 30/7 00} 5 27|| 5 59) 6 14/5 59/6 15/5 59) 6 15) 5 58] 6 16] 5 57) 6 17 22 
23 7 26) 4 58) 7 32) 4 52) 7 39) 4 46] 7 45) 4 39) 7 52) 4 32]) 6 47) 5 40) 6 49) 5 38) 6 52) 5 35) 6 55} 5 32| 6 58] 5 29]) 5 58) 6 16) 5 57/6 16] 5 56/6 17) 5 56) 6 17/5 55) 6 19 23 
24 7 25) 4 59) 7 31) 4 54) 7 38) 4 4717 4414 41) 7 51) 4 34]) 6 45) 5 42) 6 47/5 39) 6 50) 5 36] 6 53] 5 34| 6 56] 5 31]] 5 56) 6 17) 5 55|/ 6 17/5 54/6 1815 54 6 1915 52/6 20) 24 
25 7~ 25) 5 O01) 7 30) 4 55] 7 36) 4 49| 7 43) 4 42) 7 50) 4 36)| 6 441 5 43) 6 46] 5 41) 6 4915 3816 51) 5 35! 6 54) 5 33/1 5 54) 6 18] 5 53/6 19] 5 52) 6 20) 5 52) 6 20) 5 50| 6 22 25 
26 7 24,5 02) 7 29) 4 56] 7 35) 4 50) 7 42) 4 441 7 49| 4 38)| 6 42/5 4416 44) 5 42/6 47/5 39] 6 491 5 37] 6- 51) 5 341| 5 52/6 19/5 51/6 20/5 50) 6 21} 5 50/6 22} 5 48) 6 24 26 
27 7 23) 5 08] 7 28) 4 58) 7 384) 4 52) 7 40) 4 46} 7 47) 4 39])| 6 40) 5 45) 6 42) 5 43) 6 45) 5: 41] 6 481 5 38) 6 49) 5 3€]] 5 50] 6 21) 5 49/6 22) 5 48| 6 23/5 47/6 24/5 46) 6 26 27 
28 7 22) 5 05) 7 27) 4 59) 7 33) 4 54) 7 39] 4 47| 7 46) 4 41]| 6 38) 5 47/6 41) 5 45) 6 43) 5° 42) 6 45) 5 40) 6 47) 5 3&|]| 5 48) 6 22) 5 47| 6 23/5 46) 6 24/5 45) 6 25) 5 43) 6 27 28 
29 7 21) 5 06) 7 26) 5 O1| 7 32) 4 55) 7 38) 4 49) 7 45) 4 43 - = = = = - - - = — || 5 47/6 238) 5 46) 6 241 5 44) 6 26) 5 43) 6 27) 5 4116 29 29 
30 7 20) 5 08) 7 25) 5 03) 7 30) 4 57| 7 36) 4 51| 7 48) 4 44 = - - - = - ~ - = —|| 5 45) 6 245 44/6 25) 5 42) 6 27| 5 41/6 28) 5 3916 31 30 
31 7 18|5 O91 7 23) 5 0417 2914 5817 3514 5217 4214 46 = = = = - - - - - — |} 5 4316 2515 42!16 2715 40) 6 28! 5 38] 6 30| 5 36'6 32 3 
April. May. June. 
1 5 41) 6 27| 5 40) 6 28) 5 38) 6 30) 5 36) 6 31) 5 34) 6 34|| 4 51) 7 03| 4 47| 7 O07) 4 42) 7 12) 4 36) 7 18) 4 30) 7 24|| 4 20] 7 35) 4 12) 7 43) 4 04) 7 51]/ 3 56] 8 00] 3 45) 8 10 1 
2 5 39) 6 28) 5 38) 6 30) 5 36) 6 31) 5 34) 6 33) 5 32) 6 36)| 4 50) 7 04| 4 45) 7 09) 4 40) 7 1414 34) 7 20) 4 28) 7 26|| 4 19) 7 36/4 12) 7 44/4 04) 7 52) 3 55) 8 O1/3 44) 8 11 
3 5 38! 6 29) 5 36] 6 31) 5 34) 6 33] 5 32) 6 35) 5 30) 6 37|| 4 48] 7 05) 4 43) 7 10) 4 38) 7 15) 4 32) 7 21) 4 26) 7 27|| 4 19) 7 37) 4 11) 7 44) 4 03] 7 52) 8 54) 8 02; 3 44) 8 11) 
4 5 36) 6 30/5 34) 6 32) 5 32! 6 34) 5 30) 6 36) 5 27] 6 39]| 4 47| 7 06| 4 42) 7 11) 4 37| 7 17| 4 31) 7 23) 4 24) 7 291) 4 18) 7 38) 4 11] 7 45) 4 03] 7 53) 3 54! 8 03) 3 43] 8 12) 
5 5 34/6 32) 5 32) 6 33] 5 30! 6 36) 5 28/6 38) 5 25) 6 411| 4 46] 7 08| 4 41) 7 13) 4 35) 7 18] 4 29| 7 24) 4 22) 7 31]] 4 18) 7 39) 4 10/7 46) 4 02) 7 54/3 53) 8 04/3 43/8 13 
6 5 32/6 33! 5 30) 6 34| 5 281 6 37) 5 26) 6 39) 5 28] 6 43|| 4 44) 7 09| 4 39) 7 14) 4 34) 7 19] 4 27) 7 26) 4 21) 7 33]| 4 17| 7 39) 4 10) 7 47/ 4 02) 7 55} 3 52) 8 04/3 43) 8 14 f 
7 5 30) 6 34/5 2816 36/5 26) 6 38) 5 24) 6 41/5 21) 6 44]| 4 43) 7 10| 4 38! 7 15) 4 32! 7 21) 4 26) 7 27) 4 19) 7 341| 4 17) 7 40/4 10) 7 48) 4 O1| 7 56) 3 52) 8 05) 3 42) 8 15 
8 5 2916 35) 5 26) 6 37/5 24/6 40/5 2116 42) 5 19] 6 46|| 4 42) 7 11) 4 36) 7 16) 4 31) 7 22) 4 24) 7 29] 4 17| 7 36]] 4 17] 7 41) 4 09) 7 48/4 O1/ 7 57/3 52) 8 06)3 42) 8 15 
9 5 27|6 36) 5 24) 6 39] 5 2216 41/5 19] 6 44) 5 16) 6 48|]| 4 40) 7 12) 4 35) 7 17| 4 29) 7 23) 4 22) 7 30) 4 15) 7 38)| 4 17) 7 41/4 09] 7 49) 4 01/7 57) 3 51) 8 07) 3 41/8 16 
10 5 25) 6 37/5 23} 6 40) 5 20/6 43) 5 17/6 46/5 14] 6 49]| 4 39] 7 13/4 34) 7 1914 28) 7 25) 4 21) 7 32) 4 13] 7 39]/ 4 16] 7 42) 4 09) 7 49) 4 00] 7 58) 3 51) 8 08/3 41) 8 17 1( 
11 5 2416 3815 21/6 4115 18] 6 44/5 15) 6 47/5 11/6 51\| 4 38) 7 14) 4 32) 7 20) 4 26) 7 26) 4 20| 7 33) 4 11) 7 41|/ 4 16] 7 42) 4 09| 7 50) 4 00/7 59) 3 50} 8 08/3 41) 8 18 
12 5 22/6 40/5 19/6 43) 5 16] 6 45) 5 13] 6 49] 5 09} 6 53|| 4 37| 7 16) 4 31] 7 21/4 25) 7 28/4 18) 7 34) 4 10) 7 42|| 4 16] 7 43] 4 09) 7 51) 4 00} 7 59) 3 50) 8 09/3 41/8 18 12 
13 5 20/6 41/5 17) 6 44/5 14) 6 47/5 11] 6 50| 5 07/6 54]| 4 36/7 17) 4 30) 7 23) 4 241 7 20) 4 16] 7 36) 4 08) 7 44/1 4 16) 7 43) 4 08) 7 51) 4 00/8 00) 3 50) 8 10/3 40/8 19 ; 
14 5 18/6 42/5 15) 6 45/5 12) 6 48) 5 0916 52/5 05] 6 56|| 4 35) 7 18) 4 29) 7 24) 4 22) 7 30) 4 15) 7 37) 4 07} 7 45|| 4 16) 7 44/4 08| 7 52/4 00) 8 00) 3 50) 8 10/3 40 8 19 14 
15 5 17/6 4315 14/6 46/5 10/6 50/5 07] 6 53/5 0316 58|| 4 34/7 19] 4 28] 7 25/4 21] 7 31/4 14/7 39/4 05) 7 47|| 4 16] 7 44/ 4 08) 7 52) 4 00] 8 01) 3 50} 8 11) 3 40) 8 20 
16 5 15) 6 45) 5 12/6 4815 08! 6 51/5 05| 6 55) 5 O01] 7 00|| 4.32) 7 20/4 26) 7 26/4 20] 7 33) 4 12| 7 40) 4 04) 7 48]| 4 16) 7 45) 4 08) 7 53) 4 00) 8 01) 3 50) 8 11/3 40) 8 21 Le 
Vv 5 13] 6 46) 5 10) 6 4915 06] 6 53/5 0216 56) 4 58] 7 O1/| 4 31) 7 2114 25) 7 27) 4 18! 7 34) 4 111 7 42) 4 03) 7 50]| 4 17] 7 45} 4 08] 7 53) 4 00) 8 02) 3 50) 8 12) 3 40) 8 21 i7 
18 5 11/6 47/5 0816 50|5 05/6 5415 01/6 58! 4 56] 7 03]| 4 30/7 22) 4 24) 7 28) 4 17/7 35! 4 10] 7 43) 4 O01] 7 51|| 4 17/7 45) 4 08) 7 54) 4 00) 8 02) 3 50) 8 12) 3 39) 8 22 18 
19 .| 5 10/6 48] 5 06] 6 52) 5 03) 6 55|/ 4 59] 6 59| 4 54! 7 05]| 4 30] 7 23] 4 23) 7 30/4 16] 7 36) 4 08] 7 44| 4 00] 7 52]) 4 17/7 46) 4 081 7 54) 4 00) 8 02) 3 50) 8 12 3 39} 8 23 19 
20 5 08| 6 49/5 05) 6 53/5 01] 6 57| 4 57/7 O1] 4 5217 O6|| 4 29) 7 24 4 22) 7 31) 4 15] 7 38] 4 O7| 7 46) 3 58/7 54]] 4 17| 7 46) 4 O8| 7 54) 4 00) 8 03) 3 50) 8 13) 38 39) 8 23 2( 
21 5 07/6 50|5 03] 6 54/4 59] 6 58! 4 55) 7 02] 4 50] 7 08|| 4 28| 7 25) 4 21) 7 3214 14) 7 3914 06] 7 47/3 57/7 55|| 4 17) 7 46) 4 08} 7 54/4 00) 8 03} 3 50} 8 13 3 39} 8 23 2 
22 5 05/6 52/5 01/6 56) 4 57/7 00| 4 53] 7 04| 4 48] 7 10|| 4 27| 7 26 4 20] 7 33] 4 13] 7 40) 4 05| 7 48] 3 56] 7 56]| 4 18) 7 46] 4 09} 7 55|.4 00} 8 03) 3 50) 8 13) 3 39) 8 23 25 
23 5 03| 6 53| 4 59] 6 57| 4 55|7 01/4 50! 7 06] 4 46] 7 11|| 4 26) 7 27/4 19] 7 341 4 12) 7 41] 4 04] 7 49) 3 55) 7 58]| 4 18] 7 46) 4 09} 7 55) 4 01/8 03/3 51) 8 13) 3 40 8 23 23 
24 5 02| 6 54/4 58] 6 58) 4 5417 03/4 49] 7 07] 4 44] 7 13]| 4 25) 7 28] 4 1817 35/4 11] 7 43] 4 03] 7 51/3 53) 7 59]| 4 18] 7 47) 4 10) 7 55) 4 01/8 03) 3 51] 8 13) 3 40 8 23 24 
25 5 00| 6 56) 4 56) 7 00| 4 52/7 0414 471 7 09] 4 42] 7 14/| 4 24) 7 2914 17/7 36/4 10) 7 44) 4 02] 7 52) 3 52) 8 O1]| 4 18] 7 47/4 10) 7 55) 4 O01] 8 03/3 51/8 13) 3 40) 8 23 25 
26 4 59/6 57/4 54) 7 01/4 50] 7 05) 4 45] 7 10/4 40! 7 16|| 4 24) 7 30) 4 16) 7 37) 4 09} 7 45} 4 00| 7 53/3 51) 8 02|)| 4 19} 7 47| 4 10) 7 55) 4 02} 8 03) 3 52 8 13} 3 Al 8 23 26 
27 4 57/6 58) 4 53) 7 02/4 48) 7 O07| 4 43/7 12) 4 38] 7 18!| 4 23] 7 31) 4 16) 7 38) 4 08) 7 46) 38 59) 7 54) 3 50} 8 03/| 4 19} 7 47) 4 11|)7 55} 4 02) 8 03) 3 52 8 13 3 41] 8 23 27 
28 4 56} 6 59| 4 51) 7 03) 4 47/7 08} 4 41/7 13/4 36] 7 19|| 4 22] 7 32) 4 15] 7 39/4 O7| 7 47/3 58! 7 56) 3 49/8 05|| 4 19) 7 47) 4 11] 7 55) 4 03) 8 08 3 53 8 13 3 42 8 23 28 
29 4 5417 00) 4-50) 7 05| 4 45| 7 10) 4 39] 7 15) 4 34] 7 21/] 4 221 7 33] 4 14) 7 40) 4 06] 7 48) 3 58! 7 57/3 47/ 8 06|| 4 20/ 7 47) 4 12) 7 55) 4 03) 8 03) 3 53 8 13] 3 42| 8 23 29 
30 4 53| 7 01/4 4817 06/4 43/7 12] 4 381 7 16/4 32) 7 29/14 2117 34/4 14/7 44/4 05] 7 49] 3 57] 7 58/3 46/8 O8|| 4 20) 7 47] 4 12) 7 54) 4 04) 8 03/3 54) 8 13/3 43) 8 23 30) 
31 - cs - - = = - - - - 4 2117 3414 13817 421 4 05] 7 5013 5617 59' 3 4518 09 - — = < = = ¥ x i = 31 


DAILY TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET FOR PLACES IN LATITUDES 44°, 46°, 48°, 50°, AND 52°—concLupEp. 


(Mean Solar Time.) 


July. August. September. 

Day of} Latitude 44°.| Latitude 46°.| Latitude 48°.| Latitude 50°.) Latitude 52°.|| Latitude 44°.| Latitude 46°.) Latitude 48°.| Latitude 50°.) Latitude 52°.|| Latitude 44°.| Latitude 46°.) Latitude 48°.) Latitude 50°.| Latitude 52°. Mh: 
Month. —— se eee ream im eee SIRI eae Dm eae | eer onth. 

Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- |} Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun- Sui- Sun- | Sun- | Sun-} Sun- | Sun- |] Sun-] Sun- | Sun- | Sun- | Sun-] Sun- | Sun-| Sun- |} Sun- | Sun- 

rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. } set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. |] rise. | set. | rise. | set. | ris¢. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. || rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. | rise. | set. 
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1 |4 21] 7 47/4 13] 7 54] 4 041 8 03/3 55/8 12/3 44/8 23|| 4 48] 7 24/4 4217 30] 4 36|7 36/4 2917 43/4 2117 50/| 5 23] 6 36] 5 20/6 39|5 1816 42/5 1516 4515 11] 6 49 1 
2 4 21} 7 46] 4 14) 7 54) 4 05) 8 02) 3 56] 8 12) 3 45) 8 22)| 4 49) 7 23) 4 44| 7 29) 4 87] 7 35) 4 31) 7 411 4 23) 7 49/1 5 241 6 35) 5 22/6 37/5 19] 6 40) 5 16) 6 43/5 13) 6 46 2 
3 4 22) 7 46/4 14/7 54) 4 .06] 8 02) 3 56) 8 12) 3 46) 8 22)| 4 50) 7 22) 4 45) 7 27) 4 89) 7 33) 4 32) 7 40) 4 24) 7 47|| 5 25) 6 33} 5 23! 6 35) 5 21) 6 38! 5 18) 6 40) 5 15) 6 44 3 
d 4 2217 46) 4 15) 7 54) 4 06) 8 02) 3 57| 8 11] 3 47) 8 21)| 4 51) 7 21) 4 46) 7 26) 4 40) 7 32) 4 33) 7 381 4 26) 7 45/1 5 2716 381) 5 241 6 33) 5 22) 6 36) 5 20) 6 38| 5 17) 6 42 4 
5 | 4 23) 7 46) 4 15) 7 53) 4 07] 8 02) 3 58} 8 11) 3 48) 8 21]| 4 52) 7 19] 4 471 7 24) 4 141) 7 30) 4 35) 7 37| 4 28) 7 43]| 5 281 6 29) 5 26 6 31) 5 23) 6 34/5 21) 6 36) 5 19) 6 39 5 
6 | 4 24) 7 45) 4 16) 7 53) 4 08) 8 01) 3 59) 8 10) 3 48) 8 20]/ 4 53] 7 18) 4 48! 7 23) 4 43) 7 29) 4 36) 7 35} 4 29] 7 411) 5 29) 6 28] 5 2716 29) 5 25) 6 321 5 23) 6 34) 5 20) 6 37 6 
if 4 24) 7 45) 4 17| 7 53) 4 09) 8 O01] 4 00) 8 10) 3 49) 8 20)| 4 54) 7 17) 4 49) 7 221 4 44) 7 27) 4 38) 7 33) 4 31) 7 40]| 5 30) 6 26] 5 28) 6 27/5 26) 6 30) 5 24) 6 32) 5 22) 6 34 7 
8 | 4 25) 7 45) 4 18) 7 52) 4 10) 8 00) 4 00) 8 09} 3 50} 8 19]/| 4 56) 7 15) 4 51] 7 20) 4 '45) 7 26) 4 39] 7 32) 4 32! 7 38]| 5 31) 6 24] 5 30) 6 26) 5 27| 6 28) 5 25) 6 30) 5 24] 6 32 8 
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3 6 00) 5 38) 6 O01) 5 37) 6 02) 5 36) 6 03) 5 35) 6 05) 5 35)| 6 40) 4 48] 6 441 4 44) 6 48] 4 39] 6 53] 4 34] 6 59! 4 29]| 7 17) 4 23) 7 24) 4 16] 7 32) 4 08] 7 40) 4 00| 7 4813 52 3 
4 6 Ol 5 36) 6 02) 5 35) 6 04) 5 34) 6 05) 5 33) 6 06) 5 32]/ 6 41| 4 47| 6 45) 4 42] 6 50) 4 38] 6 55/4 32) 7 O1| 4 27/1 7 18] 4 23) 7 25} 4 16) 7 33) 4 O8| 7 4114 00/7 50/3 52 4 
5 6 02) 5 34) 6 04) 5 33) 6 05) 5 32] 6 06) 5 31) 6 08] 5 30]| 6 42] 4 45) 6 47| 4 41] 6 51) 4 36) 6 57) 4 31) 7 02) 4 26/) 7 19) 4 22) 7 26) 4 15) 7 34) 4 08) 7 42) 3 59) 7 51) 3 51 5 
6 6 04 5 32) 6 05) 5 31) 6 07; 5 30) 6 08) 5 28/6 10) 5 28|| 6 43) 4 44) 6 48) 4 39] 6 53! 4 35] 6 58] 4 291 7 041 4 2411 7 20] 4 22/7 27/4 15] 7 35/4 O8| 7 4313 59/7 5313 51 6 
7 6 05) 5 31) 6 06/5 30) 6 08} 5 28) 6 10) 5 26) 6 11) 5 25]| 6 44) 4 43] 6 49) 4 38] 6 /54) 4 33] 7 00] 4 28] 7 06) 4 22/1 7 21] 4 22) 7 29| 4 15] 7 36/4 O7| 7 45/3 5917 54/3 50 7 
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11 | 6 10) 5 24) 6 12) 5 22) 6 14/5 20/6 16/5 18/6 18/5 17/| 6 50) 4 38] 6 55} 4 33] 7/01) 4 281 7 07/4 2217 13] 4 16|| 7 25/4 22) 7 32) 4 15) 7 40/4 07| 7 49/3 5817 5813 50 11 
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CHAPTER II.—-HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found an 
outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here due to pressure on available 


space. 


A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed by 
the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Docu- 
ments Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, 


where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


A special article “Canada on Vimy Ridge’’, prepared by Colonel A. Fortescue 
Duguid, D.8.0., B.Se., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, was published on the occasion of the unveiling of the Vimy 
Memorial and appears on pp. 50-60 of the Canada Year Book, 1936. 


PART If.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1928. 


June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica discovered by John Cabot. 

Cabot discovered Hudson strait. 

Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

. Verrazano explored the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

July 24, Jacques Cartier, on his first 
voyage, erected a cross at Gaspe, 
claiming the land for the King of 
France. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona 
(Quebec), (Sept. 14), and Hochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

Cartier’s third voyage. He planted 

wheat, cabbages, turnips, and let- 

tuces near Cap Rouge river. 

De Roberval and his party wintered 

at cape Rouge, and were rescued by 

Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 

France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 

de Fuca. 

1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 

Canada, at Quebec. 

1604. De Monts settled colony on island in 

the St. Croix river. 

1605. yeuednie of Port Royal (Annapolis, 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 

Founding of Quebec. 


1535. 


1542-3. 


1609. July, Champlain discovered lake 
Champlain. 

1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson bay and 
James bay. 


1611. Brt&ilé ascended the Ottawa river. 

1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 

16138. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 

1615. Champlain explored lakes Nipissing, 
Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
Briilé and Le Caron). 

1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and 
on the site of the city of Three 
Rivers. 

1617. Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 

1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 
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1621. Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths, and marriages opened 
in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted to 
Sir William Alexander by King 
James I. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brilé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 

nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 
Nicolet. 

Dee. 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 

. bee. Founding of the first college at 

. Quebec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 
240. 

1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal), by Maisonneuve. 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

. August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple, and Crowne. 

1659. June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa river. 


1635. 


1638. 
1640. 
1641. 


1646. 


1656. 


1660. 
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1663. Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 1703. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
Feb. 5, severe earthquake. April, became Superior Council and mem- 
Sovereign Council of New France bership increased from 7 to 12. 
established. Population of New — 1706. Pent conan population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in rance, 16,417. 

Quebec. Foundation ot the ‘‘Grand 1708. Death of Laval. 
Seminary’”’ at Quebec, by Laval. 1709. British invasion of Canada. 
1654. May, eras of the West Indies 4749, Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 
; ounded. 30n. 

1665. Mar. 23, bate appointed Pe ae F 1711. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 

1666. Feb.-Mar., First census; population o proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
New France, 3,215. P off the Seven Islands. 

1667. July 21, Acadia restored to France by 1713. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., Bay, Acadia, and Newfoundland 
Second census; white population of ceded to Great Britain. August, 
_ New pce 3,018. Semi i Louisbourg founded by the French. 

1668. Foundation of the “Little Seminary Population of New France, 18,119. 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 4718, Foundation of New Orleans in carrying 
ee Marie founded by Mar- out French gin to puta the Missis- 

u ippi ] $ : 

1670. My 2, Charter } aue Hudson’s Bay 4719, Census ee anhent Na 

ompany granted 22.530. 

1671, Population of Acadia, 441. 1720. Population of New France, 24,234; of 

1672. Population of New France, 6,705. Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- April 25, Governor and Council of 
ernor. mate. Nova Scotia appointed. 

1673. June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 1721. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 

1674. Oe a Laval became first Bishop of Montreal. Census population of 

uebec. New France, 24,951. 

1675. Population of New France, 7,832. 1727. Population of New France, 30,613. 

1678. Niagara falls visited by Hennepin. 1728. Population of Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 

1679. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 330. 
above the falls by La Salle. Third 1731. Population of the north of the penin- 
census; population of New France, sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

9,400; of Acadia, 515. 1733. Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 

1681. Fourth census; population of New Vérendrye. 

France, 9,677. 1734. Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 

1682. Frontenac recalled. treal. Census population of New 

1683. Population of New France, 10,251. France, 37,716. 

1685. First issue of card money. Fifth census; 1787. Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 
population of New France, 12,263, ponuianee e peau of the Aca- 
including 1,538 settled Indians. la peninsula, /,009. 

1686. Population of New France, 12,373; of 1739. Seis population of New France, 
Acadia, 885. (U4. 

1687. Lneieale Salle assassinated. 1743. ne younger La Vérendrye discovered 

S55 Te ; F 6 the Rocky mountains. 

Poe Pepi neces eer 1745. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by Pep- 
Aiack vai perell and Warren. 

1689. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed Gover- 1748. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by Louisbourg restored to France in 
Indians at Lachine. exchange for Madras. : Rad 

1690. May 21, Sir William Phips captured 1749. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
Port Royal, but was repulsed in an ee ee aia OO 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). ! Leah 1 4 

1692. Seventh census; population of New : Ree Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 
France, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of te : 

Verchtres against Indians by Made- 1750. St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
leine de Verchéres. Anglican church in Canada), built. 

1693. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 

1695. Eighth census; population of New first newspaper in Canada. British 
France, 13,639, including 853 settled pacar population of Nova 
Indians. cotia, 4,203. 

1697. Sept. 20, By the treaty of Ryswick, 1754. earn population of New France, 
places taken during the war were 99,009. 
mutually restored. D’Iberville de- 1755. Establishment at Halifax of first post 


1698. 


1701. 


feated the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships 
on Hudson bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth 
census; population of New France, 
15,355: 

La Motte Cadillac built a fort at 
Detroit. 


office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 
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1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 


Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France began. 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies were 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who took 
a number of forts and defeated the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government  pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Ile St. 
Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; Labra- 
dor, Anticosti, and Magdalen islands 
to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, Gen- 
eral James Murray appointed Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief. Canadian post offices 
established at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 13, Civil government 
established. 

Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

Charlottetown, Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
founded. April 11, Great fire at 
Montreal. April 12, Sir Guy Carleton 
(Lord Dorchester) Governor-in- 


Chief. 
Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from 
Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
Pits. 
1778. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 
Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 
June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 


May 1, The Quebec Act came into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Arn- 
old invaded Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 
31, was defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans were defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor-in-Chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 
sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 


1783 


1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791, 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazette. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.). 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor-in-Chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop of 
Nova Seotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., open- 
ed. Sailing packet service restored 
between Great Britain and Halifax. 

Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 

Spain surrendered her exclusive rights 
on the Pacific coast. Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
next year, Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divided the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act went into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Can- 


ada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara). Dec. 17, First Legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada for- 
bidden. Rocky mountains crossed 
by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, 
who reached the Pacific ocean. York 
(Toronto) founded by Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (Ile St. Jean, popula- 
tion 4,500) renamed Prince Edward 
Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 

B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien—first 
wholly French newspaper. Popula- 
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1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


—:1814. 


tion— Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower 
Canada, 250,000; New ‘Brunswick, 
35,000; PBs 9,676. 

Simon Fraser ‘explored the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of General Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of French-Canadian troops 
under de Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Fort Niagara and burned Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and _ occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. Dec. 
24, Treaty of Ghent ended the war. 
Population— Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada, 335,000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulated 


trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


1817. 


1818. 


Red River settlement again de- 
stroyed. 

July 18, First Treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 

Oct. 20, Convention at London regula- 
ting North American fisheries. Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. a s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. ee "16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 


Nova Scotia. 


1821. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. A 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper aes 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,1 

Oct. 6, Great fire in ie Piticamninhd 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 
to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. Population of Nova Sco- 
tia (including Cape Breton), 123, 630. 

The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 
ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 
covered by (Sir) James Ross. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower 
Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 

corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 

Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 

30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

ug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 

built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor-in-Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigned. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. Oct. 19, Charles 
Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham) 
arrived in Canada as Governor-in- 
Chief. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrived 
at Halifax. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the Province of Canada, with 
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1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 
1854. 


1855. 


Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden Administration. 
Aprii 10, MHalifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger Administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded: Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic expedition. 


. May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 15, 


Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 18, 
Draper-Papineau Administration. 
First telegraph, operated by To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Niagara Elec- 
_tro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 
‘tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton incor- 
porated. St. Lawrence canals 
opened to navigation. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal and 
burning of the Parliament Buildings. 
Nov. 14, Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company... Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital. 
Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Administra- 
tion. Responsible government grant- 
ed to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation—Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
Grand Trunk Railway chartered. 

Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 
27, MacNab-Taché Administration. 
Mar. 9, Opening of the Niagara Rail- 
way suspension bridge. April 17, 
Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 


1856. The Legislative Council of Canada 


made elective. First meeting of the 
Legislature of Vancouver island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
Administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population of 
Assiniboia, 6,691. 


1857. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 


February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 
2, Brown-Dorion Administration. 
Aug. 5, Completion of the Atlantic 
cable; first message sent. Aug. 6, 
Cartier-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver island surrendered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


January, Canadian 
issued. Sept. 24, 
moved to Quebec. 


Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrived at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
by the Prince of Wales. Prince of 
Wass College, Charlottetown, foun- 

ed. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Ameri- 
ca; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fixing 
the seat of government at Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legislature. 
Nov. 17, Proclamation of the union 
of Vancouver Island with British 
Columbia. 


silver coinage 
Government 
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Nore.—The Ministries, and the dates of elections 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 
1875. 


1876. 


and lengths of sessions of all Dominion 
Parliaments following Confederation 
are givenin Tables 2 and 4, respectively, 
of Chapter IIT. Changes in Provincial 
Governments are indicatedin Table 11 
of that chapter. References regarding 
these matters have therefore been drop- 
ped from the chronology below. 


Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 126). April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 

May 238, Act establishing the North 
West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 

May, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, opened. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Canada. July 38, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from. Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 

May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘The National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


April 4, Second Dominion Census. 


May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 
turned. 

May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 


lished as seat of government of 


Northwest Territories. 

Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 
ence. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. , 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. 
through train ot the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 


Aug. 24, First 


June 28, First 


Port Moody. July 31, First quin- © 


quennial census of Manitoba. 
Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial’Conference in 
London. 
Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 


August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty — 


by United States’ Senate. 


= 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 
1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion Census. June 
6, Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 

April 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archibishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 


Marie canal. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 

June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference in London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district establish- 
ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 

- tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion Census. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 

- the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
of H. M. King Edward VII. Dec., 
First message sent by wireless from 
Canada to the United Kingdom via 
Cape Breton, N.S. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 


ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 
Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 
Sept. 1, Creation ot the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
' tawa. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1942. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 
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April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Saskat- 
chewan founded. Dec. 6, First re- 
corded flight in Canada of a heavier- 
than-air machine carrying a pas- 
senger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
Branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. 
Visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
23, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fitth Dominion 
Census. June 22, Coronation of 
H.M. King George V. July 11, 
Disastrous fires in Porcupine dis- 
trict. 

Mar. 29-April 9, First Canada-West 
Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. April 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of Que- 
bec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 

February, First Canadian contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle ot 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Rattle of the Somme. 
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Sept. 1. Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 


1917. Feb. 12 May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. -Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


1918. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 


offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
April 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference in London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and_ signed 
armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. 
Aug. 22, Formal opening of 
Quebec Bridge by the Prince 
ot Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince 
of Wales laid foundation stone of 
Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 
Sir Robert Borden succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 
ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Nov. 11, 
Opening of Conference on limitation 
of armament at Washington. 

Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 
ington approved 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genca. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France, and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 

April 1, Removal of British embargo 
on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 

April 23, British Fmpire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales as 
President. Aug. 6-16, Meeting of the — 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of €cience at Toronto. Aug. 
11-16, Meeting of International — 
Mathematical Congress at To- 
ronto. 

June 10, Inauguration of the United 
Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Ceath 
of Queen Alexandra. | 

June 1, Census of Frairie Provinces. 
July 1, Two-cent domestic rate of — 
postage restored. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, — 
Imperial Conference in London. — 
Nov. 26, Hon. ©. Vincent: Massey © 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through-— 
out the Dominion. July 30, The - 
Prince of Wales, Prince-George, the — 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member — 
of the Council of the League of | 
Nations at Geneva. November, — 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion ™ 
and the provinces. 

April 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appl 
ed first British High C ommissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased to 
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exist, leaving Quebec the only pro- 
vince with a bi-cameral legislature. 


1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, visited Canada. 
Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources 
to Manitoba and Alberta. 

1930. Jan. 21, Five-power naval arms con- 
ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London. 

1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census. 
June 30, The Statute of Westminster 
exempting the Dominion and the 
provinces from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
Merchant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
Great Britain suspended specie pay- 
ments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dee. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. 

1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Official opening of the Welland Ship 


Canal. 

1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference. -May 18, Celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 

1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 
400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 

1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met in Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met in Ottawa; Naval 
Limitation Conference met in Lon- 


don. 

1936. Jan. 20, Death of H.M. King George V 
and accession of H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces 
reoccupied the Rhineland in defi- 
ance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces taken. July 1- 
Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward~ VIII. Dec. 11, 
Abdication of H. M. King Edward 
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VIII and accession of H. M. King 
George VI 


1937. Jan. 1, Belgium represented in Canada 


by a Minister Plenipotentiary. Jan. 
28, Decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council de- 
claring certain legislation, passed by 
the former Administration, on un- 
employment insurance, hours of 
labour, minimum wages, and mar- 
keting, ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. Mar. 30, The Governor 
General and Lady Tweedsmuir 
visited the White House at Wash- 
ington to return the official visit 
made by President Roosevelt at 
Quebec on July 30, 1986. May 12, 
Coronation of H. M. King George 
VI. July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal 
from Southampton, inaugurating the 
experimental phase of the Trans- 
atlantic Airways. Aug. 14, An- 
nouncement of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, with Chief 
Justice Rowell as chairman. Aug. 
17, Dominion Government disal- 
lows three Alberta statutes on the 
ground of invasion of the legislative 
fiéld assigned to the Dominion 
Parliament. Oct. 28, The question 
of whether the power of disallow- 
ance vested in the Governor Gen- 
eral by the B.N.A. Act is still 
subsisting, referred to the Supreme 
Court. Nov. 2, The question of the 
competency of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Alberta to enact certain 
legislation referred to the Supreme 
Court in the form of three bills. 
Nov. 9, Reference to the Supreme 
Court of a question as to whether 
the power of a Lieutenant-Governor 
to reserve approval of provincial 
legislation still subsists. Nov. 29, 
Rowell Commission on Constitu- 
tional Relations opens sittings at 
Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government regarding each of the 
questions submitted: powers of the 
Governor Gen2ral in Council to dis- 
allow provincial legislation, and 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to reserve provincial legislation for 
the signification of the pleasure of 
the Governor General, were found 
to be valid and unrestricted; the 
press, credit regulation, and bank- 
ing taxation measures were found 
unconstitutional. The Court also 
held the Social Credit Act unconsti- 
tutional, although this was not a 
subject of specific reference. Mar. 11, 
Alberta Government appealed to 
the Privy Council against the judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court. 
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PART II.—HISTORIC SITES AND MONUMENTS 
IN CANADA.* 


The work of restoring and preserving sites of national historic interest in Canada 
was Inaugurated about eighteen years ago, after representations had been made to 
the Government concerning the need for acquiring, as a great national heritage, 
sites and relics associated with the early history of the Dominion. The National 
Parks Bureau of the Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, is now entrusted with the task of marking and preserving such sites and 
monuments as have been acquired. In the important work of weighing and con- 
sidering the historic background and associations of sites and memorials, the Bureau 
is assisted by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary 
body whose members, resident in various parts of the country, are historians of 
recognized standing. 


Since the inception of its work, the Board has weighed and considered the 
circumstances surrounding more than a thousand sites of which over three hundred, 
most of which are listed below, have been judged to be of sufficient national impor- — 
tance to warrant their being suitably marked and maintained. These include: 
Indian earthworks, forts, and villages; French forts, trading posts, and mission 
enterprises; sites connected with British exploration and naval and military oper- 
ations in the long struggle for the possession of Canada; posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; and sites related to the economic and industrial development of the 
Dominion. 


For the marking of these sites a finely designed tablet of bronze is used; the ~ 
tablet in most cases is affixed to a field-stone cairn or a cut-stone monument, although 
in some instances it is placed on an existing structure associated with the site. 


Among the outstanding historic sites preserved and maintained by the National 
Parks Bureau, the Fortress of Louisbourg in Cape Breton takes high place, for here 
were enacted the early stages of the long struggle which culminated in the possession 
of Canada by the British Crown. Louisbourg was one of the most keenly disputed 
fortresses in North America. It was erected more than two centuries ago by the 
French, who had named the settlement in honour of Louis the Fourteenth, King of 
France. It was captured by the British forces in 1745, but was subsequently 
handed back to the French. It was again besieged by the English and finally 
captured by them in 1758. It is interesting to recall that one of the brigades of 
infantry engaged in the recapture of Louisbourg was commanded by General Wolfe, 
who was later to die heroically at Quebec. Most of the original area of the fortress — 
has now been acquired by the Dominion Government. Careful excavation work 
has been carried out and a museum established at the site. From a visit to this 
museum and a tour of the grounds the visitor can reconstruct in imagination a little © 
of the historic past of Louisbourg. 


Another notable historic site in Nova Scotia is Fort Anne in Annapolis Royal. 
Before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock, a thriving village stood on the 
shores of the Annapolis Basin, and here one of the first vessels built on this continent 
unfolded its sails. Annapolis Royal, too, saw the departure of 1,600 Acadians in © 
the expulsion of 1755, the event so strikingly portrayed in Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
The museum building recently restored was originally the Officers’ Quarters and 
was built in 1797-98 under the supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of 


*Prepared under the direction of the National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. 
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CHARACTERISTIC:HISTORIC:SITES 
AND MONUMENTS 
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TYPICAL MEMORIALS AND TABIETS 
USED IN 
MARKING HISTORIC SITES 


- CHARACTERISTIC HISTORIC SITES 
AND MONUMENTS. 


Left of the double-page layout reading downwards.—(1) The Jacques 
Cartier Memorial Cross at Gaspe, Que. Here Cartier landed on July 
24, 1534, and laid claim to the land for the King of France; the cross was 
erected on the occasion of the 400th. anniversary of the landing. (2) 
Interior view of Fort Chambly, on the Richelieu river about 20 miles south- 
east of Montreal. The firgt wooden fort on this site was built by the French 
in 1665 as a protection against the Iroquois. The inset view shows the 
caretaker’s quarters and part of the museum. (3) Fort Wellington, at 
Prescott, Ont. completed in 1838, was built as a main base for the defence 
of communications between Kingston and Montreal after the experiences 
of the War of 1812-14. The picture shows the old blockhouse and officers’ 
quarters. 


Upper centre—Fort Anne, at Annapolis Royal, N.S., associated with 
early French settlement on the shores of Annapolis Basin. The picture 
shows officers’ quarters (now the museum) viewed through the old gate. 
These quarters, recently restored, were originally built in 1797-98 under 
the supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 
Inset is a view of Fort Louisbourg, on Cape Breton island. The original 
French settlement at Fort Louisbourg was established in 1713 and it be- 
came one of the most keenly disputed fortresses in North America. 
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Lower centre—An interior view of the museum at Fort Beauséjour, 
near Sackville, N.B., showing the old Beaubassin church bell. 


Right, reading downwards—(1) Reproduction of an old print of Fort 
Walsh, Sask.—a North West Mounted Police post, built in 1875, to es- 
tablish Canadian authority among the Indians of the Cypress hills. (2) 
Fort Prince of Wales, the old Hudson’s Bay Company fort near Churchill, 
Man., with an inset showing the gateway of old Fort Garry, another early 
Hudson's Bay Company post established on the Red river, where the city 
of Winnipeg now stands. (3) The obelisk near Bella Coola, B.C., marking 
the spot where Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached the shores cf the Pacific 
ocean to complete the first overland crossing of continental North America. 
The inset shows the remaining building of Fort Langley, established by 
the Hudson's Bay Company in 1827 to control the trade of the lower Fraser 
river and Puget sound. It was the first post of the Company on what is 
now the British Columbia coast. 
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TYPICAL MEMORIALS AND TABLETS. 


The single-page layout at the left shows several forms of memorials 
that have been erected to mark historic sites in Canada. At the top is 
shown a boulder cairn with tablet affixed. This particular cairn marks 
the site of Jasper House at Jasper National Park, Alta. At left centre is 
a view of a typical bronze tablet and at right centre is the obelisk memorial 
at Chrysler's Farm battlefield site, near Morrisburg, Ont. The lowest 
picture shows a cul-stone monument, this being the Bishop Macdonell 
Memorial at St. Raphael, Ont. The sketches show (top) the monument 
to Sieur de Monts at Annapolis Royal, N.S. and (bottom) the memorial 
erected to the memory of Madeleine de Verchéres at Verchéres, Que. 
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(For description see page 4.) 
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Queen Victoria, when he was Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in North 
America with headquarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


In New Brunswick, the site of Fort Beauséjour has been acquired. Built by 
the French, the fort was intended to be an Acadian stronghold against the unde- 
fined claims of the English to Acadia. Around the fort, Acadians had their homes 
and farms. It was captured by the British in 1755 and renamed Fort Cumberland. 
Restoration work in connection with the ruins of the fort has been carried out and a 
new museum built at the site. 


Another historic fortress which has been placed under the care of the National 
Parks Bureau is Fort Chambly in the province of Quebec. Fort Chambly lies about 
twenty miles southeast of Montreal on a conspicuous headland on the Richelieu 
river. The first fort, built as a protection from the terror of the Iroquois by the 
French in 1665, was of wooden construction. After many vicissitudes, it was rebuilt 
of stone, this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 the fort was surrendered to 
the British who, with a small armed force, held it until 1775. In that year the Ameri- 
cans captured the fort; they evacuated it the following year, but burned everything 
that was combustible leaving only the four walls standing. The fort was later 
repaired and garrisoned by Governor Carleton and played an important part in the 
War of 1812. Under the administration of the National Parks Bureau, steps have 
been taken to arrest the disintegration of the massive structure and a new museum 
building has been erected within the walls of the fort. 


On an island in the Richelieu river about ten miles from the United States 
border is the site of another fortress erected by the French, Fort Lennox, on Ile- 
aux-Noix. The present fort, which was rebuilt by the Imperial authorities in the 
period from 1812 to 1827, is administered by the National Parks Bureau, and stands 
majestically in memory of the defence of the Richelieu Gateway. 


Fort Wellington, at Prescott, Ontario, which is also under the care of the 
National Parks Bureau, remains as it was when finally completed in 1838, an im- 
pressive landmark. Named after the great Duke of Wellington, it was erected when 
the British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vulnerable points 
of attack in the War of 1812 and as the main base for the defence of communications 
between Kingston and Montreal. The fort is now an object of great interest to 
tourists and is visited annually by thousands of people 


In Manitoba, Fort Prince of Wales, opposite the port of Churchill, has been 
acquired. This, the most northerly fortress on the American continent, was built 
in the years between 1733 and 1771 in order to secure control of Hudson bay for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was surrendered to, and partially destroyed by, a 
French naval force in 1782. Its ruins, which are among the most interesting military 
remains on the continent, are gradually being restored. 


The following are other sites which have been marked and are being main- 
tained by the National Parks Bureau. Locations are approximate and all are marked 
by bronze tablets, though this fact is not specifically mentioned in the description 
when a cairn or monument has been erected on the site. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Brudenell Point.—Cut-stone monument to mark the site where Jean Pierre 
Roma founded a base for control of the Gulf fisheries and for trade with France, 
Quebec, and the West Indies, 1732. 

. Charlottetown.—Provincial Legislature Grounds—Cut-stone monument to 
commemorate the four-hundredth anniversary of the landing of Jacques Cartier on 
the Island, 1534; also a cut-stone monument to commemorate the distinguished 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—concluded. 


service to navigation of Admiral Henry Wolsey Bayfield, 1795-1885. Provincial 
Building—Tablets to commemorate: (a) the laying of the first submarine telegraph 
in America, 1852; and (b) outstanding historical events connected with the Island. 


Rocky Point.— Near South Shore Road—Cairn to commemorate the events 
connected with the survey of Prince Edward Island by Captain Samuel Holland in 
1764-65. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Annapolis Royal.—fort: Anne Park—Cut-stone monument to commemorate 
the services of Samuel Vetch, Adjutant-General of the force which captured Port 
Royal, 1710, and who later was a notable figure in colonial history; also a cut-stone 
monument to commemorate the faithful services of Jean Paul Mascarene, 1684-1760, 
a French Huguenot in the army of Britain. 


Bridgetown.—Cairn to commemorate the two combats at Bloody Creek in 
1711 and 1757 between the British garrison at Annapolis Royal and allied French 
and Indians. 


Canso.— Public School Grounds, School St.—-Cairn to commemorate its forti- 
fication by the British in 1720 and later combats between them and the French and 
Indians. 


Englishtown.—Ste. Anne, Baddeck, Cape North Highway—Cairn to com- 
memorate settlement established by Captain Charles Daniel, 1629, and selection as 
a naval base, 1713, when it was named Port Dauphin. 


Fort La Have.—Lighthouse Reserve, Mouth of La Have River—Cairn to mark the 
site of the fort built by Isaac de Razilly, where the capital of the colony was estab- 
lished. 


Fort Lawrence.—Main Highway from Sackville to Amherst—Cairn to mark 
the site of the fort built by the British, 1750, for the defence of the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. 


Halifax.—Admiralty House Grounds—Cut-stone monument in honour of the 
officers and men of H.M.S. Shannon, which defeated the United States frigate Chesa-. 
peake off Boston harbour, June 1, 1818. Bedford and French Landing Roads—Cairn 
to mark the site of the encampment of the storm-shattered expedition sent from 
France in 1746, under Admiral the Due d’Anville. Naval Barracks—Monument 
on small green to mark the site of the first Royal Dockyard in what is now the 
Dominion of Canada. Post Office Building, Hollis St—Tablet to commemorate the 
establishment of the first Post Office in Canada, 1755. Province House—Tablet to 
mark the site of the first printing press in British North America. 


Kennington Cove.— Near Louisbourg Highway—Cairn to mark the landing 
place of Brig.-Gen. James Wolfe’s Brigade, June 8, 1758. 


Liverpool.—fort Point Park—Cairn to the memory of the Privateersmen of 
Liverpool bay, who maintained and defended their trade with the West Indies and 
waged successful war upon the enemies of Great Britain, in ships fitted and armed 
at their own expense. 


Lower Granville.—Cairn to mark the site of the first fort or “habitation” of 
Port Royal, built in 1605 by the French under de Monts and Champlain. 

North Sydney.—Western Union Telegraph Company’s Cable Building— 
Tablet to commemorate the successful laying of a submarine telegraph cable between 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland, 1856. 

Port la Tour.— Near Bacarra Point, Port la Tour Highway—Cairn to mark 
the site of the last foothold of France in Acadia, built prior to 1627. 

Port Morien.—Long Beach Road—Cairn to mark the site of the first regular 
coal-mining operations in America, established by the French, 1720. 

St. Peters.—Canal Reserve—Cairn to mark the site of Nicolas Denys’ fort and 
trading post, 1650, and to commemorate the construction of the St. Peter’s canal. 

Shelburne.—foot of King St.—Boulder to commemorate the founding of the 
town by United Empire Loyalists, 1783. J 

Sydney.— Post Office Building—Tablet to commemorate the public services of 
Joseph Frederick Wallet des Barres, 1722-1824, a distinguished military engineer. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—concluded. 


Wallace Bridge.—Main Highway from Wallace to Pugwash—Cut-stone monu- 
ment to mark the birthplace of Simon Newcomb, one of the world’s greatest scientists. 

Windsor.— King’s College Grounds—Tablet on chapel to mark the site of the 
oldest university in the King’s Overseas Dominions, founded in 1789. King St.— 
Cairn on military reserve to mark the site of Fort Edward, built by the British in 
1750. King’s Square—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the literary achieve- 
ments of Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 1796-1865. Park between King and Gerrish 
Sts.—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the events connected with the first 
agricultural fair in Canada, which was held on Fort Edward Hill, May 21, 1765. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Aulac.—Fort Beausejour Park—Monument to mark the site of Tonge’s island, 
once the capital of Acadia. Monument in memory of settlers who came to Chig- 
necto from Yorkshire, England, 1772-76. 


Bathurst.—Main and Murray Sts—Cairn to commemorate the services of 
Nicolas Denys, appointed Governor and Lieutenant-General of the coasts and 
islands of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Canso to Gaspe, 1654. 


Campbellton.— Riverside Park—Cairn to commemorate the last naval battle 
of the Seven Years’ War in North American waters, 1760. 


Devon.—Gibson and Albert Sts——Cairn to mark the site of Fort Nashwaak, 
erected by Governor Villebon, 1692. 


Fredericton.— Parliament Buildings—Tablet to the memory of Sir Howard 
Douglas, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 1823-31. Brunswick and King 
Sis.—Cut-stone monument in public park to commemorate the distinguished ser- 
vices of the 104th New Brunswick Regiment in the defence of Canada in 1813-14. 


Hillsborough.— Near C. N. R. Station—Cut-stone monument to commemorate 
the engagement which took place near there, Sept. 3, 1755. 


Lower Jemseg.—Main Highway—Cut-stone monument to mark the site of 
Fort Jemseg built in 1659 by Thomas Temple during the English possession of Acadia. 


Minto.— Near C.P.R. Station—Monument to commemorate the first export 
of coal, before middle of 17th century. 


North West Bridge.— Newcasile-Fredericton Highway—Cairn to commemorate 
events connected with Beaubears island which served as a concentration camp for 
refugee Acadians, 1756-59. 


Petitcodiac.—Moncton-Saint John Highway—Cut-stone monument to mark 
the ancient Indian portage route from Acadia to the Upper St. John and Quebec, 
which was later used by the French. 


Port Elgin.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Gaspereau built by French troops, 
1751, renamed Fort Monckton, 1755. 


Saint John.—West Saint John—A boulder on Town Hall Square to mark the 
site of Fort Charnisay, built by Sieur d’Aulnay de Charnisay, 1645. Also tablet on 
Martello Tower, built for the defence of Saint John during the War of 1812-14, 
which is being preserved as an example of that type of fortification. Fort Howe 
Grounds—Cairn to commemorate the public services of Major Gilfrid Studholme 
who built Fort Howe in 1778 and was its commander. Also tablet on Rockland 
Road to mark the site of Fort la Tour, erected by Charles de la Tour, 1631. Royal 
Hotel—Tablet to mark the site of Mallard House, in which the first Legislature of 
New Brunswick met in February, 1786. Customs House Building—Tablet to com- 
memorate the first compound marine engine designed by Benjamin Tibbits, built in 
1842. Also tablet to commemorate the invention of the first steam fog horn by 
Robert Foulis, 1854. King Square—Granite cross to commemorate the founding 
of the province, Aug. 16, 1784. Market Square—Boulder to mark the site of the 
landing of United Empire Loyalists, 1783. 


Westfield .—Fredericton-Saint John Highway—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Boishebert (Nerepis), an ancient Indian stronghold strengthened by the French in 
1749 and used by them against the British. 

Woodstock.— Highway, Ten Miles South of City—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Meductic, chief Maliseet stronghold in Acadia in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Allan’s Corners.—Granite obelisk to commemorate the Battle of Chateau- 
guay, Oct. 26, 1813. 

Beauport.—Royal Ave.—Tablet affixed to house in which Lieut.-Col. Charles 
de Salaberry, the hero of Chateauguay, was born, Nov. 19, 1778. 

Cabano.—Caldwell Road—Cairn to mark the Témiscouata portage, longest 
and most difficult on the overland route between Acadia and Quebec. 

Cap Rouge.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Charlesbourg Royal, built by 
Jacques Cartier, where he spent the winter of 1541-42. 

Carillon.—Canal Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
Carillon canal. 

Cascades Point.—Main Highway—Cairn to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the construction of the Soulanges canal in 1892-1900, to overcome the 
Cascades, Cedars, and Coteau rapids. 

Caughnawaga.—Tablet on east wall of the old fort to commemorate the events 
connected with the construction of Fort St. Louis in 1725. 

Cedars.—Cedars-Cascades Point Road—Cairn to mark the site of the Battle 
of the Cedars, May, 1776, between Canadian and American troops. 

Chambly.—Canal Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
canal, connecting lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence river. Chambly-St. Johns 
Highway—Boulder to mark the site of Fort Ste. Thérése, built in 1665 for defence 
against the Iroquois. 

Coteau-du-Lac.—Cairn to mark the site of the fort and blockhouse built for 
the protection of the canal constructed in 1779-80. 

Frelighsburg.—Main Highway to Franklin, Vt.—Monument to commemorate 
the battle of Eccles Hill, May 25, 1870, between Fenian Raiders and Canadian 
volunteers. 


Gaspe.—Main Highway—Thirty-foot granite cross to commemorate the four- 


hundredth anniversary of the landing of Jacques Cartier, July 24, 1534. 


Grenville.—Canal Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 


Grenville canal. 

Howick.—Montreal-Malone Highway—Cairn to commemorate the battle of 
Chateauguay Ford, between Canadian and American troops, Oct. 26, 1818. 

Hull—Eddy Park—Cairn to mark the site of the first portage of the Chaudiére, 
traversed by Champlain and other early explorers. 

Ile-aux-Coudres.—Granite cross to mark the site where Jacques Cartier 
landed, Sept. 6, 1535. 


Ile-aux-Noix.—Fort Lennox—Tablets to commemorate the battle of Ile-aux- — 


Noix, June 3, 1818, which resulted in the capture of two United States sloops and 
in memory of the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the Royal Navy and Provincial 
Marines who fought on lake Champlain during the years 1776-77 and 1812-14. 

Kingsmere.— King Mountain.—Cairn to mark the site of the first Geodetie 
Survey station, established in 1905. 

Lachine.— Highway No. 2—Cairn to commemorate the construction of the 
Lachine canal. St. Joseph St—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the events 
connected with the massacre of the inhabitants by Indians on the night of Aug. 4-5, 
1689. Opposite City Hall—Monument to commemorate the services of Robert 
Cavalier de La Salle, who founded Lachine in 1667. 

Lacolle.— Highways Nos. 14 and 62—Cairn to commemorate the battle of 
Lacolle, Mar. 30, 1814. 

Laprairie.—Foch Square—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Laprairie, 1687, a 


refuge for the settlers during a quarter-century of wars. Intersection of the Chambly- - - 


St. Philippe and Laprairie-St. Johns roads—Cairn to commemorate the second © 
battle of Laprairie, Aug. 11, 1691. 

-Les Vieilles Forges. Soh eee Rivers. and Les Vieilles Forges Roads—Cairn 
marking the site of the St. Maurice Forges, established by Poulin de Francheville, 
1730. 
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Lévis.—230 St. Laurent St.—-Tablet to mark the place where Louis Frechette, 
the Canadian poet, was born, Nov. 16, 1839. 


Longueuil.—Church of St. Antoine de Longueuil—Tablet to mark the site of 
the stone fort built by the French, 1685-90. 


Montreal.—Molson’s Brewery, Notre Dame St. E.—Tablet to mark the site 
where the Accommodation, the first steamship in Canada, was built in 1809. McGill 
Campus, Sherbrooke St.—Boulder to mark the site of Hochelaga, the fortified Indian 
village visited by Cartier in 1535. Customs Building, Youville Square—Tablet to 
mark the site where Sieur de Maisonneuve laid the foundation of Montreal, May 18, 
1642. St. Paul and St. Sulpice Sts —Tablet to mark the birthplace of Pierre Le 
Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, July 20, 1661. 


Notre Dame de Pierreville.-—Main Road—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 


Crevier, built in 1687, and to commemorate the battles which took place there, 
1689 and 1693. 


Odelltown.—Cairn to perpetuate the memory of the officers and men of the 
loyal Militia of Canada who took part in the battle of Odelltown, Nov. 7-9, 1838. 


Percé.—Logan Park—Tablet to the memory of Sir William Logan, founder and 
first Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


Quebec.—Laval University Building—Tablet to mark the site of the Quebec 
Seminary, the oldest educational house for boys in Canada, established in 1668. 
Princess Louise Docks—Tablet on waiting room to record the opening of the river 
St. Lawrence to the shipping of all nations, Jan. 1, 1850. Hdétel Dieu, Charlevoix 
St.—Tablet to mark the site of the first hospital established in America north of 
Mexico, which was founded Aug. 16, 1637. Laval-Montmorency Park, Céte de la 
Montagne St.—Tablet on stone wall at entrance to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the issue of the first patent in Canada, June 8, 1824. 


» Riviére des Prairies.—Main Highway—Cairn to mark the site of the battle 
of Coulée Grou, July 2, 1690, between the French and Iroquois. 

St. Andrews East.—Town Park—Cairn to mark the site of the first paper mill 
in Canada, built by a group of New Englanders, 1803-5:.: 

St. Hubert.—Chambly Highway—Cairn near entrance to Ae to mark thie 
site of Chambly Road, the first highway of importance in Canada, which was 
opened in 1665. 

St. Johns.—C. N. R. Statton—Tablet to mark one terminal of the first railway 
in Canada which ran from St. Johns to Laprairie and which was opened for traffic, 
July 21, 1836. Champlain St.—Boulder to mark the site of Fort St. Jean, built by the 
French, 1748, and rebuilt by the British, 1775. In the latter year it withstood a 
forty-five. day siege by American troops. St. John’s Golf Club—Cairn to 
commemorate the battle of Montgomery Creek, Sept. 6, 1775, when a group of 
Canadian militia and Indians defeated invading American troops. 

Oe of Town Hall in memory of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 1841- 
1919. Sir Wilfrid was born here on Nov. 20, 1841. 

St. Louis de Blandford.—Monument to Charles Héon who settled there 
Mar. 14, 1825. His pioneer efforts paved the way for many who followed. 

St. Patrick.— Highway No. 2—Tablet on iron standard to mark the place 
where Sir John A. Macdonald spent many of his summers between 1873 and 1890. 


Senneville.—Adjacent to Gouin Boulevard—Cairn to commemorate the battle 
of the Lake of Two Mountains, 1689, when French troops defeated a band of Iro- 
quois. 

Sorel.—Canada Steamship Lines Wharf—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Rich- 
elieu, built by Pierre de Saurel, 1665, which proved an important defence post against 


the Iroquois. 


Tadoussac.—Front St.—Cairn to mark the site of the oldest French establish- 


ment and Christian mission station in Canada. 


a ead 


Three Rivers.—City Hall—Tablet to commemorate the services of Benjamin 


Sulte, historian and poet, 1841-1923. Customs Building—Boulder to mark the site 
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of Fort Three Rivers, built by the French, 1634, which became a centre for fur trade 
with the Indians. Lejeune St.—Boulder to commemorate the battle of Three 
Rivers, June 8, 1776, when British troops repulsed an attack by an American 
column. 

Verchéres.—Large monument with bronze statue, near the St. Lawrence river, 
to Madeleine de Verchéres, who for eight days defended, against the Iroquois, the 
fort which stood there in 1692. 


Ville La Salle.—La Salle Boulevard—Cairn in front of Novitiate Building to 
mark the site of the fief granted to La Salle in 1669, from which he started on his 
distant expeditions. 


ONTARIO. 


Adolphustown.— Hay Bay—Cairn to the memory of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
There he drew inspiration to weld together the weak and scattered colonies of the 
day into a strong and ambitious Dominion. 


Allanburg.— Near the Bridge—Cairn to mark the site where the first sod of 
the old Welland canal was cut, Nov. 30, 1824. 


Amherstburg.—Waterworks Park—Monument to the memory of those who 
served on lakes Erie and Huron in the defence of Canada during the War of 1812-14, 
and to mark the site of the Navy Yard. 


Bath.—Adjacent to the Public Road—Cairn to mark the site where the Fron- 
tenac, the first steamship that navigated lake Ontario, was built. It was launched 
Sept. 7, 1816. 


Bay of Quinte.—Jntersection of the Trenton and Carrying Place Roads—Cairn 
to commemorate the treaty concluded with the Mississauga Indians, 1787, by which 
a large tract of land on the north shore of lake Ontario was ceded to the Crown for _ 
settlement purposes. 

Blenheim.—Entrance to Town Park, Highway No. 3—Cairn to commem- . 
morate the treaty concluded with the Indians in 1790, whereby a great tract of land 
was acquired to provide homes for expatriated United Empire Loyalists. 


Bridgeburg.— Niagara Boulevard—Boulder to mark the site of the battle of 
Frenchman’s Creek, Nov. 27, 1812, and to mark the landing place of the Fenian 
Raiders, May 31, 1866. — 

Chatham.—River Road—Cairn to commemorate the engagement at McRae’s 
House, Dec. 15, 1813. 


Chippawa.— Niagara Boulevard—Boulder in memory of the officers and men 
killed in the battle of July 5, 1814, and a boulder to mark the site of the shipyard 
on Navy island where the first vessels'to navigate the Upper Lakes under the British 
flag were built, 1763-64. 


Christian Island.—Boulder to mark the site of Fort Ste. Marie II, the Jesuit 
Mission to the Hurons, 1649-50. Here the Huron nation made its last stand against 
the Iroquois, 1649-51. 

Cornwall.— Highway No. 2—Cairn to mark the site of Glengarry House, 
the home of Lieut.-Col. John Macdonell, a gallant and distinguished officer in the 
War of the American Revolution, 1775-84; he was later first Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Upper Canada. Collegiate Institute, Sydney St.—Tablet to com- 
memorate the distinguished public services of Hon. and Rt. Rev. John Strachan, 
1778-1867, who opened his famous grammar school in Cornwall, 1803. Post Office 
Building—Tablet in commemoration of the unswerving fidelity and eminent services 
of the pioneer Loyalists who subdued the wilderness and laid the foundations of the 
present province of Ontario. 

Deseronto.—Tyendinaga Indian Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the arrival, 
May 22, 1784, of a band of Mohawk Indians, expelled from their homes in the 
Mohawk valley for their fidelity to the unity of the Empire. 

Dundas.—Governor’s Road—Cairn to commemorate the events connected 
with Dundas Street, which was planned to promote the settlement of the province 
by Lieutenant- Governor Simcoe, 1793. 
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Edenvale.— Highway No. 26—Cairn to mark the site of Glengarry Landing, 
where Lieut.-Col. Robert McDouall built the flotilla of boats with which he effected 
the relief of the British garrison at Fort Michilimackinac, May, 1814. 

Fort Erie.— Ruined Walls of Old Fort—Two tablets, one setting forth its history, 
the other commemorating the capture of the United States ships of war Ohio and 
Somers, on lake Erie, Aug. 12 and 18, 1814. 

Fort William.— Heath Park—Cairn to commemorate the early historic events 
which took place in that city. Kaministikwia River—Cairn to mark the site of the 
canoe landing and the beginning of the long portage to the west. It was used by 
the Indians for ages and later by French, British, and Canadian discoverers, explorers, 
and traders. 

Goderich.—Entrance to Town, Highway No. 8—Tablet to commemorate 
the life work of the men and women in the Huron Tract during the years 1828-1928. 

Hamilton.— Harvey Park—Monument to mark the site of the fortification 
built on Burlington Heights for the defence of the Niagara peninsula during the 
War of 1812-14. 

Iona.—Tablet on stone gateway to mark the site of Southwold Earthworks, 
the only double-walled Indian earthwork known in Canada. 

Kingston.—Whig Publishing Company Building, King St.—Tablet to mark 
the site of St. George’s Anglican Church, in which the first meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Upper Canada was held, July 8, 1792. Macdonald Park— 
Murney Tower, erected by the Royal Engineers, 1840-46 for the defence of Kingston. 
Gateway of Téte du Pont Barracks—Tablet to mark the site of Fort Frontenac, built 
by Count Frontenac, July, 1673, and rebuilt by La Salle in 1675. Also a tablet to 
commemorate the treaty concluded with the Mississauga Indians, 1788, whereby a 
large tract of land was obtained for the settlement of the Loyalists. Kingston 
Harbour—Martello Shcal Tower, built about 1845 to complete the defences of the 
Port of Kingston as the chief naval station on lake Ontario. Rideau St., No. 
102—Tablet to mark the stone house where Sir John A. Macdonald lived as a boy. 
Kingston General Hospital Grounds—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the 
public services of Lord Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot, Governors-in-Chief of 
United Canada. Royal Military College Grounds—Tablet on Frigate Building to 
mark the site of the British naval station for lake Ontario, 1788-1818. Highway 
No. 2, Barriefield—Cairn at entrance to Fort Henry to commemorate the services 
of the officers and seamen of the Royal Navy who served on lake Ontario during 
the War of 1812-14. 

Kitchener.—Memorial Tower, Grand River, opposite Doon—Tablet to com- 
memorate the pioneers of the county of Waterloo. 

Leamington.— Point Pelee National Park—Cairn to commemorate a number 
of early historic events which occurred at Foint Pelee. 

Lyndhurst.—Adjacent to Public Road—Cairn to mark the site of the Lansdowne 
Tron Works, built in 1801 and which operated there for ten years. 

Maitland.— Highway No. 2—Cairn to mark the site of the shipyard at Pointe- 
ee in which were built the last French ships of war which navigated lake 

ntario. 

Mallorytown Landing.— National Park Reserve—Cairn to mark the site of 
Bridge Island, which was fortified and garrisoned in 1814 for the protection of the 
vital line of supply by water from Lower Canada. 

Mattawa.—Memorial Park—Cairn to mark the site of the historic canoe route 
from Montreal to the Great Lakes and beyond, which was used by early explorers 
and traders. 

Morrisburg.— Highway No. 2—Granite obelisk in memory of the officers and 
men killed at the battle of Chrysler’s Farm,* 1812. 

Nanticoke.—School House—Tablet to commemorate the engagement of 
Noy. 13, 1813, when the Norfolk militia routed a band of enemy marauders. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake.— Military Reserve—Tablet on outer wall of Fort 
Mississauga, built in 1814 for the defence of that frontier, and occupied until 1845. 


*The name is spelled ‘‘Chrysler”’ on the tablet erected, but ‘‘Crysler’’ is the proper form of the name 
as written by Captain Crysler, himself. 
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Also cairn to mark the site of Fort George, built 1797-1801, captured by an invading 
army during the War of 1812-14, and later regained and maintained as a military 
post until 1845, Queen St.—Cairn to commemorate the battle of Fort George, May 
27, 1813. Niagara Historical Museum—Tablet to commemorate the treaties con- 
cluded with the Indians, 1781 and 1784, by which a large tract of fertile land was 
purchased for settlement purposes. Butler’s Burying Ground—Monument in memory 
of the officers and soldiers of Butler’s Corps of Rangers, 1777-84, and to com- 
memorate the action at Butler’s Farm, July 8, 1813. 


Normandale.—fish Hatchery—Tablet to mark the site of the old furnace 
founded by Samuel Mason, 1818, which remained in operation until the local supply 
of bog ore was exhausted, about 1853. 


Ohsweken.—Council House Grounds—Cut-stone monument to commemorate 
the loyal services of the Six Nations of Iroquois Indians to the British Empire. 


Ottawa.—Bridge near Chateau Laurier—Tablet to commemorate the events 
connected with the construction of the Rideau canal. Entrance to Dominion 
Archives—Tablet in memory of those who perished on Canadian Arctic Expeditions, 
1913-18. Dominion Archives—Tablet in commemoration of the valour and sacrifice 
of Allan Rudyard Crawford, commander and scientist of an Arctic expedition to 
Wrangel island, 1921-28. Nepean Point—Monument to commemorate the services 
of Samuel de Champlain, the first great Canadian. 


Penetanguishene.— Huronia Park—Cairn to commemorate the events 
connected with the capture of the United States warships, Tzgress and Scorpion, 
Sept. 3-6, 1814. 


Port Arthur.—Gore Park—Cairn to commemorate early historic events. 
Wolseley’s Red River Expeditionary Force camped here May 19, 1870. 


‘ Port Dover.— Near Quay St.—Cross to mark the place where Dollier and 
Galinee landed in March, 1670, and erected a cross with the Arms of France, claiming 
possession of the lands of the Lake Erie district for the King of France. Black 
Creek—Cairn to mark the place where Dollier and Galinee, with seven other French- — 
men, the first Europeans known to have ascended the Great Lakes, wintered, 1669- 
70. Powell Park—Cairn to mark the point from which General Brock set out with 
his small army, Aug. 8, 1812, to relieve the invaded western frontier. 


Port Stanley.—Intersection of Bridge, Main, and Colburne Sis —Cairn to com- 
memorate the historic events which took place in that vicinity. 


Port Talbot.—Talbot Road—Cairn to mark the site of the residence of Hon. 
Col. Thomas Talbot, who there began, in 1803, the foundation of the Talbot Settle- 
ment. 


Prescott.— Highway No. 2—Cairn to mark the site of Fort de Lévis, built by 
the French on Ile Royale in the St. Lawrence river, 1760. Lighthouse Tower, Shore 
of St. Lawrence—Tablet in memory of officers and men killed at the battle of the 
Windmill, Nov. 13, 1838. 


_Queenston.— Niagara Boulevard—Boulder to mark the site of Vrooman’s 
Battery, engaged in the battle of Queenston Heights, Oct. 13, 1812. 


_ Queenston Heights Park.—Boulder to mark the site of Fort Drummond, 
pa in te for the defence of the Niagara frontier, and named after Sir Gordon 
rummond. 


Richmond.—Richmond Road—Cairn in memory of the services and tragic 
death of Charles Lennox, fourth Duke of Richmond, who died there Aug. 28, 1819. 


Richmond Hill.— Highway No. 11—Cairn to commemorate the events con- 
nected with the construction of Yonge Street, the military road and highway built 
in 1794-96, between lakes Ontario and Huron, to promote the settlement of the 
province. 


Ridgeway.—Main Highway—Cairn in memory of the officers and men who 
fought against Fenian Raiders, June 2, 1866. 
St. Joseph’s Island.—Tablet on old chimney to mark the site of Fort St. 


Joseph, the most westerly military post in Upper Canada, built 1796-99. It was 
garrisoned until 1812 and became a noted trading station and resort for Indians. 
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St. Raphael.—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the public services of 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonell, 1760-1840. 

Sandwich.—Intersection of Sandwich and Main Sts.—Cairn to mark the site 
from which Gen. Brock’s troops embarked to attack Fort Detroit, Aug. 16, 1812. 

Sault Ste. Marie.— Huron Street—Cairn to mark the site of the first Sault Ste. 
Marie canal, which was in use for canoes and bateaux before 1802. 

South Lancaster.—Monument Island, St. Lawrence River—Cairn erected by 
the members of the Glengarry Militia who took part in the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion of 1837. . 

Stamford.—Village Green—Boulder to mark Niagara portage road, opened by 
United Empire .Loyalists, 1788, which was the principal route of travel to Upper 
Lakes region until the opening of the Welland canal, 1829. 

-~Thorold.— Niagara Falls - Hamilton Highway—Cairn to commemorate the 
battle of Beaver Dams, June 24, 1813. 

Toronto.— Near Province of Ontario Building, Exhibition Grounds—Tablet in 
memory of the officers and men killed in action in the defence of the capital of Upper 
Canada, April 27, 1813. Postal Station “ K’’, North Yonge St.—Tablet to mark 
the site of Montgomery’s Tavern, the original headquarters of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, leader in the Upper Canada Rebellion. Old City Hall Building, Front St.— 
Tablet commemorating the first electric telegraph line in Canada, which ran between 
Toronto and Hamilton, inaugurated Dec. 19, 1846. Parliament Buildings—Tablet 
to commemorate the eminent public service of Sir Gordon Drummond, who admini- 
stered the Government of the province, 1813-15. 

Turkey Point.— Normandale-St. Williams Highway—Cairn to mark the site 
of Fort Norfolk, British military and naval station, 1814-15. 

Victoria Harbour.— Mission of St. Ignace—Cairn to mark the site of the pali- 
saded Huron village and Jesuit mission which were destroyed by the Iroquois, 
March, 1649. 

Wardsville.— Highway No. 2—Cairn to mark the site of the battle of the Long- 
woods which took place at Battle Hill, Mar. 4, 1814. 

Wasaga Beach.—Wasaga Ave.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Nottawasaga, 
a blockhouse built in 1814 and destroyed the same year by enemy forces after a 
spirited defence. 

— Welland.—Main Highway—Cairn in memory of the officers and soldiers 
killed at the battle of Cook’s Mills, Oct. 19, 1814. 

Windsor.—Dominion Bank Building, facing Ouellette Ave-—Tablet to mark 
an important terminal of the ‘‘Underground Railway” which functioned prior to the 
Civil War in the United States, and which was the means of many coloured people 
finding a haven and freedom in Canada. 


MANITOBA. 
Churchill.—Battery Point—Cairn to mark the site of Port Churchill, discovered 


in’ 1619 by the ill-fated Danish expedition under Jens Munck. The first fort was 


built there by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1689. This was rebuilt in 1717, and 
for nearly two hundred years was the Company’s most northerly post on the bay. 

Fort Alexander.— Hudson’s Bay Company Post—Cairn to mark the site of 
Fort Maurepas, one of La Vérandrye’s trading posts built in 1738, and Fort Alex- 
ander, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1792. 

Headingly.— Portage la Prairie-Winnipeg Highway—Cairn to mark the site of 
the first monument on the Dominion Lands Survey system. It was placed on 
the First Meridian, July 10, 1871. : 

Letellier.— Jefferson Highway—Cairn to mark the site of the War Road of the 
Sioux leading to the Lake of the Woods. It was the earliest route to the West. First 
used in 1733 by the French. 

Lower Fort Garry.—West Wall of Fort—Tablet to commemorate the signing 
of?Indian Treaty No. 1, Aug. 3, 1871, whereby the Chippewa and Swampy Cree 


Indians surrendered their rights to lands comprised within the boundaries of Mani- 
_ toba as then existing. 
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Norway House.— Hudson’s Bay Company Post—Cairn to mark the site of the 
ost constructed in 1825. Here the Cree Syllabic system was invented and Treaty 
Mo 5 made with the Indians in 1875. 


Portage la Prairie.— Near Pumping Station—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
La Reine, built by La Vérendrye, the French-Canadian explorer and discoverer, 
October, 1738. 


The Pas.—Devon Park—Cairn in memory of Henry Kelsey, Hudson’s Bay 
Company fur trader and explorer. 


Wawanesa.—Sunshine Highway—Cairn to mark the site of seven forts, built 
by the North West, Hudson’s Bay, and XY Companies between 1785 and 1828. 
From there ran the trade route to the Mandan country on the Missouri. 


Winnipeg.—Sir William Whyte Park—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Douglas, 
headquarters of the first British Settlement west of the Great Lakes. Main St.— 
Cut-stone monument to commemorate the battle of Seven Oaks, between the rival 
fur-trading companies, June 19, 1816. Gateway of Old Fort Garry, Main St.—Tablet 
to mark the sites of Fort Rouge, established in 1738; Fort Gibraltar, built 1804; 
Old Fort Garry, headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company after the coalition with 
the North West Company, 1821; and New Fort Garry, constructed 1836-39. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Batoche.—Church Grounds—Cairn to mark the site of the headquarters of the 
rebels during the North West Rebellion of 1885. Its capture by General Middleton 
in May of that year ended the uprising. 


Battleford.—Jntersection of 24th St. and 2nd Ave.—Cairn to commemorate 
the events which took place there during the North West Rebellion. Poundmaker 
and his band surrendered there May 26, 1885. 


Carleton.—Cairn to commemorate the events connected with Indian Treaty 
No. 6, negotiated. with the Crees by Commissioners of the Crown, whereby an area 
of 120,000 square miles of territory was surrendered. 


Coulee.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Walsh, a North West Mounted Police 
post, built in 1875, for the purpose of enforcing law and order among the hunting 
bands of Indians in the Cypress Hills. 


Cut Knife Hill.—Poundmaker Indian Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the 
engagement which took place May 2, 1885, between Government troops and the 
Indians during the North West Rebellion. 


Pelly.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Livingstone, the first capital of the 
North West Territories, 1876-77. The first session of the North West Council was 
held there, Mar. 8, 1877. 


Rosthern.—Cairn to commemorate the events connected with the engagement 
which took place at Fish Creek on April 24, 1885, during the North West Rebellion. 


ALBERTA. 


Calgary.—Central Park—Cairn to commemorate the arrival of the North West 
Mounted Police, August, 1875, and the establishment of their post on the west bank 
of the Elbow river. 


Cluny.—Blackfoot Indian Reserve—Cairn to commemorate the signing of the 
treaty with the Indians, Sept. 22, 1877, whereby they surrendered their rights 
to 50,000 square miles of territory in the southwest corner of Alberta. 


Edmonton.— Near Provincial Administration Building—Cut-stone monument 
to commemorate the services of the Alberta Field Force during the North West 
Rebellion. These operations averted the danger of an Indian uprising in Alberta. 
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ALBERTA—concluded. 


Fort McMurray.—Public School Grounds—Cairn to commemorate the events 
connected with the ancient Methye portage trade route, discovered by Peter Pond 
in 1778 and used continuously for more than a century by fur traders and explorers. 


Frog Lake.—Cemetery—Cairn to the memory of those massacred there April 2, 
1885, by rebel Indians under Big Bear during the North West Rebellion. 


Jasper National Park.— Near Bridge over the Athabaska River—Cairn to mark 
the site of Henry House, a post founded by the North West Company in 1811, 
which later became an important point in the transportation system. Mouth of the 
Rocky Riwer—Cairn to mark the site of Jasper House, a post built by the North 
West Company between 1827 and 1829. Old Fort Point, EKastern End of the Bridge 
over the Athabaska River—Cairn to commemorate the public services of David 
Thompson. 


L’Amoureux.—Main Road—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Augustus, estab- 
lished by the North West Company, 1794, and Fort Edmonton, established by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 1795. 


Lethbridge.—Galt Park—Cairn to mark the site of the first coal mine in 
oo” pee was opened on the west bank of the Oldman river by Nicholas 
eran, 1872. 


Macleod.—/Intersection of 2nd Ave. and 23rd St.—Cairn to commemorate 
the arrival of the North West Mounted Police, October, 1874, and their establish- 
ment of this post, which brought law and order into a wild and lawless country. 


Peace River.—Lot 9, Shaftesbury Settlement—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Fork, in which Sir Alexander Mackenzie wintered in 1792-93, and from which he set 
’ out on his quest for the Western Sea. 


Rocky Mountain House.—Main Highway—Cairn to mark the site of the 
post built by the North West Company, 1799, which was occupied on different 
occasions by David Thompson. 


Wetaskiwin.—Edward St.—Cut-stone monument to commemorate the public 
services of Rev. Father Lacombe and Rev. John McDougall whose influence with 
the Indians, during the troublous days of 1885, was a powerful factor in the pres- 
ervation of peace in Alberta. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Alexandria.—Cariboo Road—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Alexandria, 1821, 
the last post established by the North West Company west of the Rocky mountains, 
and Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s farthest point in the descent of the Fraser river, 1793. 


Bamfield .—Cable Building—Tablet to commemorate the events connected with 
the laying of the British state-owned cable, the movement for which was initiated by 
Sir Sandford Fleming in 1879. 


Barkerville-—Main Road—Cairn to commemorate the events connected with 
the centre of old Cariboo. The Cariboo gold fields, discovered in 1861, have been 
an important source of gold production. 


Bella Coola.— North Shore of Dean Channel—Monument to mark the western 
terminus of the first journey across the continent of North America; it was reached 
by Alexander Mackenzie of the North West Company, with nine companions, on 
July 21, 1793. ; 


Fort Steele.—Fort Steele-Fernie Highway—Cairn to mark the site of the first 
North West Mounted Police fort in British Columbia, 1887. 


Friendly Cove.—Entrance to Nootka Sound—Cairn to commemorate its dis- 
covery in March, 1778, by Captain James Cook. Spain took possession in 1789 
and maintained a settlement until 1795. 


Hope.—Intersection of Wallace and Water Sts.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort 
Hope, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1848. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA—concluded. 


Kamloops.—Riverside Park—Boulder to mark the site of Fort Kamloops 
and in memory of the pioneer fur traders, who, by establishing themselves in that 
locality, aided in securing the country for Great Britain. 


Kootenay National Park.—Banff-Windermere Highway—Cairn in recog- 
nition of the public services of Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territories, 1821-60. 


Langley.—Mavis St.—Cairn to mark the site of Fort Langley, the first trading 
post on the Pacific coast, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1827. The only 
remaining building has been acquired for preservation. 


Nanaimo.—Dallas Square—Monument to mark the site of the first commercial 
coal mine in British Columbia, discovered in 1852. 


New Westminster.— Penitentiary Grounds—Cairn to commemorate the early 
historic events associated with that city, which was the first capital of the Colony of 
British Columbia, 1859-68. 


Prince George.— Near Railway Station—Cairn to commemorate the services 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to cross the Rocky mountains and 
reach the Pacific coast. 


Quesnel.—Park on Front St.—Cairn to commemorate the events connected 
with Collins’ Overland Telegraph, and the plan to connect America and Asia by 
telegraph and cable across Bering strait, 1865-66. 


Vancouver.—Sitanley Park—Cairn to mark the place where the S.S. Beaver, 
the pioneer steamship on the Pacific ocean, was wrecked, July 26, 1888. Marine 
Drive—Monument to mark the place where Simon Fraser of the North West Com- 
pany ended his dangerous exploration of the Fraser river from Fort George in 
July, 1808. Near University of British Columbia—Cut-stone monument to com- 
memorate the first friendly meeting of the British and Spaniards in Pacific waters, 
June 22,1792. Marpole Park—Cairn to mark the site of one of the largest prehistoric — 
middens on the Pacific coast of Canada. Bone and stone implements and utensils 
found in it have thrown much light upon the culture status of prehistoric man 
in that vicinity. 

Victoria.—Gonzales Hill, Summit of a Rocky Point Adjacent to Denison Road— 


Cairn to commemorate the exploration of the straits of San Juan de Fuca by the fur- 
trading companies and the British and Spanish Navies, 1787-92. 


Yale.— Near C.P.R. Station—Boulder to mark the site of Fort Yale, one termi- 
nal of the Cariboo Wagon Road built in 1862-65, which extended northward four 
hundred miles to the gold mines of Cariboo. 


YUKON TERRITORY. 


Dawson City.—Administration Building—Tablet to the memory of the pros- 
pectors and miners who crossed the Chilkat and Chilkoot passes and paved the way 
for the discovery, in 1896, of the rich gold fields of the Yukon. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail 
the institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 


The several] stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of 
equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which pro- 
vided for the removal of the remaining limitations on thelegislative autonomy of 
the Dominions. , 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


.Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of 1 1922-23 


edition of the Year Book. . 
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Section 1.—The Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory.* 


The Arctic islands, which constitute part of Canadian territory, are situated to 
the north of her mainland. They comprise an area in excess of 500,000 square 
miles. They are a vast number of islands, the principal ones being Baffin, Victoria, 
Ellesmere, Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville, and 
Axel Heiberg. . . 


These Arctic islands, known as the ‘‘Canadian Archipelago’’, were held previous 
to 1880 by Great Britain through right of discovery. In 1880 were trans- 
ferred to Canada. From this date they have been part of Canadian territory. The 
Dominion first legislated with regard to them in October, 1895. This legislation 
divided what was then known as the Northwest Territories into four established 
districts. The District of Franklin included all the then known islands lying to 
the north of Canada. (Canadian Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895.) 


In 1904 a map was published by the Department of Interior, Canada, setting 
out practically all the activities of the early explorers and showing the boundary of 
Canada on the west as the 141st meridian of west longitude extending northerly to 
the Pole and the boundary on the east as the 60th meridian of west longitude, 
extending from just east of Ellesmere island northerly to the Pole. This was the 
first map that clearly indicated the extent of Canadian jurisdiction. Subsequent 
maps issued by the Dominion Government likewise show these regions as being part 
of Canada. 


Subsequent to the transfer of the northern islands to Canada by the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Government manifested its interest by sponsoring and 
sending into this northern section a number of expeditions for the purpose of further 
exploration and scientific ,investigation—1884, 8.S. Neptune; 1885 and 1886, 8.S. 
Alert; 1897, S.S. Diana; 1903-05, S.S. Neptune; 1906-07, C.G.S. Arctic; 1908-09, 
C.G.S. Arctic; 1910, C.G.S. Arctic. (See the official publications, Southern Baffin 
Island, 19380, and Canada’s Eastern Arctic, 1934.) 


The above expeditions entered the northern archipelago from the east and 
carried on scientific investigations and exploration on practically all of the known 
islands. From 1913 to 1918, extensive studies were made in the Western Arctic. 
(Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18.) 


The information obtained by these expeditions clearly indicated to the Cana- 
dian Government that it was necessary for Canada to establish police supervision 
and postal conveniences. As a result of this decision police posts, customs offices 
and postal stations were established at Pond Inlet, Baffin island; Craig Harbour, 
Ellesmere island; Pangnirtung, Baffin island; Dundas Harbour, Devon island; 
Bache Peninsula, Ellesmere island; Lake Harbour, Baffin island; Cambridge Bay, 
Victoria island, and a radio direction station on Resolution island. (Canada’s 
Eastern Arctic, 1934.) 


In 1922 the Canadian Government inaugurated a yearly patrol to Canada’s 
northern islands. Each year this patrol has carried Government officials including 
administrative officers, doctors, scientists, and officers and constables of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to maintain Canadian authority in these regions. Cana-- 


ai * Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Northwest Territories, 
awa. 
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dian laws and regulations have been progressively introduced into this far-distant 
north until at the present time Canada has established and equipped administrative 
offices including Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments, customs offices, 
postal stations, hospitals, scientific posts, wireless stations, and schools for the 
education and convenience of the inhabitants. 


The Canadian Government has passed legislation making the laws applicable 
to the territorial districts on the mainland applicable also to the Arctic islands 
constituting the District of Franklin, and, through the medium of her police posts and 
yearly patrols, has assumed the obligation of seeing that the said laws and regulations 
are complied with by those living or entering into the northern regions. 


Game preserves have been established for the protection of the wild life in order 
that an adequate supply may at all times be readily available to the natives. Laws 
have been passed requiring that any foreign national entering the Canadian archi- 
pelago must first obtain the permission of the Canadian Government authorities 
at Ottawa. It is also compulsory before such a permit is issued that the proposed 
entrants undertake to abide by the laws of Canada in force in these regions. 


From year to year, as new conditions are brought to light, further steps are 
thus being taken by the Canadian Government to develop administrative services 
in this northern territory. The aeroplane is at present playing an important part 
in this respect, and, as necessity warrants, this method of transportation will be 
increased. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are being equipped with a num- 
ber of aeroplanes for use in the northern districts and the year 1938 finds adminis- 
trative, medical, and police officers carried to points within the archipelago which 
heretofore have not been regularly visited. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 


Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate, and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


In Subsections 3 and 4, pp. 98 to 108, a brief résumé of the history of parlia- 
mentary representation will be found. Attention may be drawn to the growth in 
the number of members of both the Senate and the House of Commons since Con- 
federation and to the greatly increased unit of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by-the terms of his commission and can exercise only such authority 
as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which 
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is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge 
of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his 
Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in 
capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judgment and 
responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The practice 
whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication between 
the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, 
direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors General of Canada, 1867-1938. 


Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount Monck, GiGi Greece como e ee re oe eine saree ernie June 1, 1867} July 1, 1867 
Mord dhisgars Gi Ci MiG sirens carte oe ee ned eee Ta te ae Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
Thedarkofsuffernwk. bowls: C.B. GC Me Gelaces mane eee aeniee ke May 22, 1872} June 25, 1872 
‘The Marquis of, oornes hd GC uM Gia = ec nny einer ce oie neice Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
ThemMarquisof bansdowne, GsC@.M.G.ca.ce cen celeste ie eine ete Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 28, 1883 
DordeStanleyzof Breston iG-C.Beiwon apes n Coenen eee ee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
the Harliot7A berd eens leak. Gs Cavin Gra. na. wearin cteliere atemerteice eens cee May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
‘ChesHarl of Minto, Gi GoM: Gert sce cc nner ette calcio rie areas ae July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
‘Hart ‘Grey, Gi CiM (Gig yao ce de de hs oll eieatn ote bistewtes case ege mens! eDt.b26s 1904118 Dees lOm rons 
Field Marshall H:R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G.................. Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.............0008 Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........... Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.B.E............. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
‘Therarl of Bess borough. G. Cai Gun ee ode ec ee iis oe cee Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 
Mord Le weedsmuror Histtelas-G.C.vicGrer @ckle slstrecias chineneateee cea Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
tives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although one Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of — 


office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for eres. as at 
Mar. 1, 1938, is added as Table 3. iz 


\ 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 


Norz.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry on p. 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 
. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 

. Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 
. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. - 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 
1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 
to July 10, 1920. 


. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘* National Liberal and Conservative Party”’.) 
From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dee. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 

. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 

. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 
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SIXTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs..............-cesceeseees Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
Win eC .Ga. ake see Oct. 23, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister without port- 

ROOM ere Pn cae Serer eritatis s siete ats cin mies ceeiecinecics Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K.C....| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Resources!.............ccecereceees Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar.} Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada...... Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 

TK OGRE ss Aare ns ree ntia Oct. 23, 1935 
MeIMISECE OL FUDHG WOTKSeoi.n scien rcctscsce ose csee'steesws |Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car- 
Ze Ube Peal SG G i arcade ay ye Seance » eset Oct. 23, 1935 
MUNISCOL OLE INANCEs = cistarciesicioa% on «Seis va coke ore eae ee nee eee Hon. Charles Avery Dunning...| Oct. 23, 1935 
MeOEt MAS CCI CHETAl a iicciscee oa icls ees ties wiere tie ees celesie oo Hon. John Campbell Elliott, 
LG Op aie Bae a Rian an Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............seecccccees Hon. William Daum Huler...... Oct. 28, 1935 
mecrotary O1-State.Of Cangda...s cccs-cee ce cee ve veesvccsees Hon. Fernand Rinfret........... Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of National Defence............ccccccccccccccces Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie.....] Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Hoh. Charles Gavan Power, 
CTI Cre rinse crema a ae Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of National Revenue...........cceccccccecsccces Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley,K.C.| Oct. 23, 1935 
EMTISEOMOT EL ISH OTIC ce. caceisinee ale cclee ae cee ee ee veneer Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, K.C.] Oct. 23, 1935 
NS IGT oo bts ccactvasers,-aeninainintaie begat ssecsdevs Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers. .| Oct. 23, 1935 
BPELOLLOL, EranSpOres.cuic titan colle ossieele 2 soe. c Role wing osiens Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe...| Oct. 23, 1935 


Minister ECAC TACULEULO erecta revise dis sitios esse tos sewers Hon. James Garfield Gardiner..| Oct. 28, 1935 


41 The Departments of Mines, Interior, Immigration and Colonization, and Indian Affairs were organized 
into the new Department of Mines and Resources on Dec. 1, 1936. 

2 The Department of Railways and Canals and the Department of Marine, together with the Civil 
Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence were organized into the new Department of 
Transport on Nov. 2, 1936. 
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3.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, © 
According to Seniority Therein,! as at Mar. 1, 1938. 


Norr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. ..Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Date When 
Sworn In. 


Date When 


Sworn In. Name. 


Name. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock.| July 13, 1896 |) The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey’| Sept. 16, 1925 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. Walter Edward Foster.} Sept. 26, 1925 
patrick?s 22 «...\.8 Patch ee eRe Feb. 11, 1902 || The Het Philippe Roy‘.. ..| Feb. 9, 1926 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth.,..| Oct. 16, 1905 || The Hon. Charles A. Dunning?... Mar. 1, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham..| Aug. 30, 1907 |) The Hon. John C. Elliott’.. .| Mar. 8, 1926 
The Hon. R. Dandurand?.......... Jan. 20, 1909 || The Hon. George Burpee Jones... July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie The Hon. Donald Sutherland..... July 13, 1926 
d EGU 2 oe ie nye AC ey epee Ey eae June 2, 1909 ||) The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 
The Re. Hon. Sir Thomas White...| Oct. 10, 1911 Morn 3.03. ee eee July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel. . Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 
The Hon. Martin Burrell........... Oct. 16, 1911 lee tact ce etic aon ec ete July 138, 1926 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.| Oct. 20, 1914 |) The Hon. Eugéne Paquet......... Aug. 23, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon.GuillaumeAndré Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude...| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. Lucien Cannon.......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. William D. Euler®.......| Sept. 25, 1926 
PLUS DOS. cee Omer ian nae Cece Feb. 18, 1916 |} The Hon. Fernand Rinfret?........| Sept. 25, 1926 
The Tice Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Peter Heenan........... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Hon. James Layton Ralston..| Oct. 8, 1926 
Ballantyne tennessee ene Oct. 3, 1917 || The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin....| Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder.| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Thomas Ahearn........ Jan. 16, 1928 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..} Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. William Frederick Kay.| June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. Cyrus Maemillan....... June 17, 1930 
PULA ch tree een eee Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie?.| June 27, 1930 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar’] Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy....... July 31, 1930 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...| Oct. 23, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur Sauvé........... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie........... July 5, 1919 || The Hon. Murray MacLaren...... Aug. 7, 1930 
ae Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart} Aug. 7, 1930 
LEE ECA Ra AR aR RE RRR ER Aug. 2, 1919 || The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan..| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard The Hon. Donald Matheson 
MG@QRrdue eNotes eet eens July 13, 1920 Sutherland a tee Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore..... July 138, 1920 |) The Hon. Alfred Duranleau....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes........ Feb. 22, 1921 || The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. John Babbington - The Hon. Maurice Dupré.......... Aug. 7, 1930 
IMacaulavabaxterese one ees Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon.| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens..| Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Robert Weir............ Aug. 8, 1930 
The Hon. Robert James Manion....| Sept. 22, 1921 || The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson...| Jan. 14, 1931 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 || The Hon. W. D. Herridge......... June 17, 1931 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford The Hon. Robert Charles 
Bennett’. & evi en. Sate: Oct. 4, 1921 Matthews sews) eaesene cs Cane ae Dec. 6, 1933 
The Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe’.....} Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson} Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Grote Stirling.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. George Reginald Geary] Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon.William Richard Mother- The Hon. William Gordon Ernst..| Aug. 14, 1935 
WELLS te Te See ethos Dec. 29, 1921 |} The Hon. James Earl Lawson..... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Samuel Gobeil.......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 |) The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron..| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 |) The Hon. William Earl Rowe.....| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- The Hon. Onésime Gagnon........ Aug. 30, 1935 
donaldys. Sveit.. eee ee ee April 12, 1923 || The Hon. Charles Gavan Power'..| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Edward James McMurray| Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley?..| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud’..| Oct. 238, 1935 
Cardin’ wees rere ee Jan. 30, 1924 || The Hon.Norman McLeod Rogers? Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- The Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe] Oct. 23, 1935 
GON cake eee Sept. 7, 1925 || The Hon.James Garfield Gardiner?| Nov. 4, 1935 
The Tibi Sir Herbert Marler®...... Sept. 9, 1925 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 


for Canada take. rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as retired 
Chief Justice of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 Ranks as the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 5 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 8 Canadian Ministers abroad. 


7 High Commissioner in Great Britain. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1938. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1938. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.! 


Order of 


al ° 
Parliament. Session. 


| | | 


2 
ihe Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 : 
ard__| Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870| 87 | /ept..24, 2807." 
Sth | April 11, 1872] June 14, 1872| 65 ||4¥»9m.. 15d. 


July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 817 ||Sept. 3; 1872, 

2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 Jan. 2, 1874.5 

Dyes 4 m.,0d.é 


Jan. 22, 1874.3 

Feb. 21, 1874.4 . 

Aug. 17, 1878.5 
14 y.,5m., 25 d.6 


Sept. 17, 1878.3 


1st Parhiament....../..../ 


a 
co 
ao 
se] 
oO 
So 
sy 
Se 
—_ 
co 
J 
— 
> 
Ss 
ry 
Ge 
—y 
aS 
— 
co 
~J 
—_ 
ou 
oO 


2nd Parliament........... 


3rd Parliament........... 


4th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880} May 7, 1880 86 || Nov. 21, 1878.4 
3rd ec , 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 |(May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb , 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 |j3 y.,5m., 28d.6 

5th Parliament........... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |\Aug. 7, 1882.4 
ard Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 | (Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |J4y.,5m.,10d.8 

; 1st April 18, 1887 | June. 28, 1887 72 |)Feb. 22, 1887.3 

6th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 28, 1888 |} May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 


Feb. 3, 1891.5 
3 y-,9m., 27 d.8 


Mar. 5, 1891.3 

‘April 25, 1891.4 
April 24, 1896.5 
5y.,0m.,0d.8 


? 2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 
won Parliament. <i... ., i 


June 23, 1896.3 
July 13, 1896.4 


3 
F Oct. 9, 1900.5 
4th Mar. ny 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 4y.,2'm., 26.8 


1st Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 He 1882.3 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. ae 1896 48 | 


8th Parliament.........., 


Nov. 7, 1900.8 
Dec. 5, 1900.4 
Sept. 29, 1904.5 

3 y-,9m., 26 d.6 


Nov. 3, 1904.3 


Oth Parwamenths, 0 ies fe 


10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar , 1906 | July 1906 128 |\Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |(Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |)J3 y..9m.,4d.é 

Oct. 26, 1908.3 

11th Parliament.......... 2nd Nov. 11, 1909 ay 1910 175 


July 29, 1911.5 


‘ May 4, 
érd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1968 |}5 Y. 7m.) 28 d.é 


1st Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1739 
érd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 
4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 20710 


(Il 1st Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 |)Dec. 17, 1917.3 
2nd | Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919] 188 ||" 97 "1918.4 
18th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 1 | fOet. 4, 1921.5 
4th Feb. 26, 1920] July 1, 1920 127 |lg0 7m. 6d8 
5th Feb. 14, 19211 June 4, 19211 111 pe lbh 


ly 
ut 


- 
m 


i 12th Parliament.......... 


‘a 


Sept. 21, 1911.8 
Oct. 7, 1911.4 
Oct. 6, 1917.5 


ist | Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909| 120 Ne adap 
y.,0m.,0d.8 


-1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Adjourned from Dec. 
, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to.allow the local legislatures to meet. 3 Period of general elections.’ 
Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months, and 
days. Thelife ofa Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, 
both days inclusive. 7 Adjourned May 23 until Aug. 18. 8 Not including days (59) of adjourn- 
_ ment from May 19 to July 18. 9 Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to 
an. 14, 1913. 10 Not including days (89) of sero uEeHt, from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1938—concluded. 


Date of Election, Writs 


Order of Soasion Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 
Parliament. beet Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.} 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922] June 28, 1922 113 |) Dec. 6, 1921.2 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.3 
8rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 |(Sept. 5, 1925.4 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 148 |j3 y., 7 m., 26d.5 
h Parl Da P1098 8 
15th Parliament.......... ec. 7, 
Ist Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926 1776 July 2,'1926. 
6 m., 26 d.5 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 737 |\Sept. 14, 1926.2 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928} June 11, 1928 1388 || Nov. 2, 1926.3 
3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 |(May 380, 1930.4 
4th Feb. 20, 1980 | May 30, 1930 100 |J3 y.,7m.,0d.5 


Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 

2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug. 38, 1931 145 July 28, 1930.2 
17th Parliament.......... 8rd Feb. 4, 1982 | May 26, 1932 113 || Aug. 18, 1930.3 

4th Oct. 6, 1982 | May 27, 1933 1698 |{Aug. 15, 1935.4 

5th Jan. 25, 1934] July 3, 1934 160 ||4 y.,11m., 29 d.5 

6th Jan. 17, 1985 | July 5, 1935 170 


. Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 28, 1936 139 |)Oct. 14, 1935.2 
18th Parliament.......... Qnd | Jan. 14, 1937 | April 10, 1937| 87 [Nev. 9, 1935.3 
ord Jan. 27, 1938 9 9 

1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Period of general 
elections. 3’ Writs returnable. 4 Dissolution of Parliament. 5 Duration of Parliament 
in years, months, and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs 
to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 6 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. 7 Notincluding days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. | 8 Not including 
days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not available at the time of going to press. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators.* 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (8) The Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four senators; 
and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof representing 
New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case of Quebec, 
each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be appointed for 
one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule A to Chapter I 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada’. Further, under Section 147 of the same 
Act, it is provided that ‘‘in the case of the admission to Confederation of Newfound- 
land or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a representation in the 
Senate of four members. Prince Edward Island, when admitted, shall be deemed 
to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by 
this Act’’ and on its admission “the representation of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members, respectively”. 
In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate of 
72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) was 
to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or six additional 
members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions of Canada. 


< | 
* A senator’s sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
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By 33 Vict., c. 8, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000, respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island—were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3, and 4 members, respectively. 

In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at two 


members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in Mani- 


toba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being granted a - 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
‘session of 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 


tion at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 
total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, ~ 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 


_ A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided for 


by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of four or eight 
members for the three or six cited in Section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal repre- 
sentation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased if 


_ necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
Subsection 6 of Section 1 of which sets out its representation as six members instead 


of the four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the 
_ Dominion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 110. 


a 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by, divisions and 


e provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names 
_ and addresses of the senators from each province are given, as at Mar. 15, 1938, in 
Table 6. 
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—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1938. 


Province. 


1867. | 1870. | 1871."| 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. lass 
+ Dy 24| 24] 24] 24] 24] 24] 24] 24] 24] 24 


(1) Ontariomses Seiden -be iotente ae 
(2) QuGbOO cesar cromesic oc. cites cn 6 
(3) Maritime Provinces......... 

Nova mans wiididte ss Bieee Sh 


Manitoba Ri Sis ecoetaetelers antes 


6.—Representation in 


eee ere 


eee eee 


dhe Aa ~ o 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Ap Oe - 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
pene ae - - 3 3 3 33 3 3 3 6 
esl Gulu Giclee Fel orc cle al sibel foe tea bs a 
ne oN 42 94 47 he 78 80 81 83 87 96 


the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1938. 


Name of Senator. ey fers Name of Senator. ae 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded. 

(4 senators). Moraad 7 litt. Rusdates ae tes Quebec. 
Hushes; James: +.s.ceaese: Souris. Save: Arthurs Ore. sae St. Eustache. 
MacArthur, Creelman........}Summerside. Paquet, Hugéne, P.C. ....... Bonaventure. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........ Emerald. Bourgeois, Charles........... Three Rivers. 
Macdonald, John A., P.C.....|Cardigan. HugessensvAr Keno. ne Montreal. 

Nova Scotia—(10 senators). Ontario— (24 senators). 
McLennan, John S............ Sydney. Gordon}.Georzenes.. oe eee North Bay. 
‘Panners | obits ue aaletee Pictou. mM ply. Hee eens te aicrcern ae Winona. 
Logan, Gi ie a: Oa Parrsboro. Donriéilyad ed eaccees te eee Pinkerton. 
Dennis: Waele ies se Halifax. Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. 
MacWonaldesrAcs succes ts St. Peters. White; GetView sec eee oe Pembroke. 
Rhodes, Edgar N., P.C......|Amherst. Macdonell, A. H., C.M.G....|Toronto. 
Cantley, Thomas............ New Glasgow. Hardy, A. C., P. 6) Rison eeiae Brockville. 
Opin; Peli tess ee ote |Bedford. Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..}Toronto. 
Robicheau, John L. P........ Maxwellton. Graham, Rt. Hon. George Pa 
Dutt |Walligmneed eh cer coe ee Lunenburg. Fe ACe, SO eee eee Brockville. 
McGuire, William H......... Toronto. 
New Brunswick—(10senators) ; Spence, James Ho 4c)... 2 Toronto 
Bourque Deusen see Richibucto. hattlenbidgar Siaress. seenaee London. 
MeDonald meAwen. eo. eeeeine Shediac. Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh 
Black) Trankebeen. < 04. ote Sackville. Horsey. thie, era eae Tessy. 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. Wilson, ‘Cairine) Riu cc. aeeunk Ottawa. 
Robinson, @ANVs..0 cane Moncton. Murdock sui-ee ©. ts eae Ottawa 
Copp, A. B., P.C.. Sackville. Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C.../Toronto 
Foster, W. EB. alec C. (Speaker ) Saint John. TET) BANG, EU eee ey oe Sean ae Ottawa 
Jones, George Ibe .|Apohaqui. Otte, MPA Oa: Meath eee Ottawa. 
Léger, Antoine iS iad oo Moncton. Sutherland, Donald, P.C.....|Ingersoll. 
Smith, Benjamin F.......... Hast Florenceville. Fallis, Iva Cy ae eee ...|Peterborough R.R 
Ons: 
Quebec—(24 senators— two O’Connor, Frank P...........]Toronto 
vacancies). Lambert, Norman P......... Ottawa 
Dandurand Riewie Conceal. Montreai. Marshall, Duncan M......... Toronto 
@aserain« Use ame cee en tis Montreal. 
Wilson, Ty Wt Seen cee Montreal. Manitoba—(6 senators—one 
Tatas ofSyyed RQUEQUIC Ae tc euets oars Cookshire. vacancy). 
‘Beaubien? OL Pac ated ci Montreal. Sharpe;iW cE adeose vee eeele Manitou 
Mihenérance) DaOte.ne sense. Quebec. MceMeans; dase snc tee: Winnipeg 
Blondin, Ps He b-C. a... 2. ote Prancols-du acd Molloveue bees see ee Morris 
Chapais, Sir Thomas........ Quebec. Miu nig et en varAnereme asc Winnipeg 
Websters is Cr. ete ane on Montreal. PHaig Johnie ances sce a Winnipeg 
Rayvinond pOonabe race: ceak Montreal. 
AL Obi; HED Wikre see alts cxeette Bromptonville. Saskatchewan—(6 senators). 
(Parents Gey sche seco eee Quebec. Waite eW atks oes bio nk Regina. 
PP6VORbe dtl. seem: cates St. Jéréme. Calder, i 2 al ool ORS a ea 8 Regina. 
Ballantyne, OniGarten. samenes Montreal. Gillis, ACE ducers. as ie Whitewood. 
Ramvillc; w.skbs scent senders cs St. Lambert. Marcotte; Ave cemet onc aee oak Ponteix. 
Brown, yh bam ihe: nai ik. Montreal. ITGrner pits Dies eee eee Blaine Lake. 
Fauteux, Gray P.Crs..ec0s Outremont. Aseltine, Ws Me.cicces sacecee Rosetown. 


Pat) Se * & 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1938—concluded 


Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. ia dak Name of Senator. ‘Aditeeas 
Alberta—(6 senators—one British Columbia— 

vacancy). (6 senators). 
Michener, Edward........... Calgary. Barnared,: Gita acssyeece et oa Victoria. 
Harmer, William J........... Edmonton. SEAMLOL Ue ated lai tetieamas of New Westminster. 
Griesbach, W.sA aC. Bs, Gren i R wliiooatins secon dase Victoria, 

OL Kal Cai 1s caters Saar an ae ale Edmonton. ang diet ate Opn aeanace siete Victoria. 
Buchanan, W. A.............. Lethbridge. MeRaov AnD sy Cy Bie) See Vancouver. 
Riley, POE cosas os High River. Beret syed Wisaaitees ics aatateve oma Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall . . . consist of one hundred and 
eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five 
for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Brunswick’’.* Further, 
under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


‘““(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion. (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); . 


“‘(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
pee One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 

umber; 


“(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


**(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament’’. 


Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that ‘“‘the number of members of the House of 
_ Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
_ vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is 
- not thereby disturbed”’. 


i’ Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
~ vision was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of 
- Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
- of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”’. 


We 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 
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Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’’, 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the representation in the House of 
Commons has been readjusted following each of the seven decennial censuses since 
taken, also as a result of the admission of Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island to Confederation and the creation of portions of the Northwest into 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Yukon. At pp. 74-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the 
problems of redistribution are dealt with in detail, especially those arising out of 
the 1931 Census. Summarized accounts were also carried in later Year Books down 
to 1937 (see pp. 79 and 80 of the 1937 Year Book). 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867=1935. 


Province. |1867.|1872.|1874 .|1878.|1882.|1887.|1891.|1896.}1900.|1904 .|1908 .|1911.|1917.|1921.| 1925.1/1935. 


= | | —— | | | | | | | | | | | | | | — 


ORG Say. tals 82] 88} 88] 88] 92] 92] 92] 92] 92} 86) 86] 86| 82] 82 82 82 
Que. cases toy 65} 65] 65] 65] 65] 65] 65] 65] 65] 65) 65 | 65] 65] 65 65 65 
INS Ae ae ks 19) 2h 21 2h ald 2h 2b 20 20) SIS 18 Sel 1G a aee: 14 12 
Nab. cores 15°) 16.) 826 [5 26o) 6a) 1G. |G Se ea To 1S Leo) Sele eee 11 10 
Man... 22 ean = 4 4 4 5 5 5 vi ©) 10% 210% 10.) 2 1Goheeie 17 17 
WAC Be eat = 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 4 4 <1 Lhe 14 16 
PLE ee - - 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 t 4 4 4 4 
Bagh. ss6 a0 - ~ ~ - - (it 10.) 10°), 46>) 16 21 21 
Altaics sa) 34 - - - - - i ; : 3 a 7 14 Aas ale 16 17 
NUON ra - - - - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


a | | ef | | S| ES | SS | | | S| | | STS 


Totals. .| 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213-| 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 | 245 


1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
sentation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 boundaries— 
has also been increased after each census in consequence of the growth of the popula- 


tion of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial censuses | 


taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 
1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,868; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283; 1931, 44,186, being one- 
sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 


— 
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Constituencies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on the 
list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the names 
and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eighteenth 
Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent 
by-elections to Mar. 15, 1938, are indicated in the footnotes. 


8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
rape ae “A the House of Commons, as Elected at the Kighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935. 


: ues Voters Party 
Province and Votes : 
sereee tion, on Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. Rists Polled. axons 
Prince Edward Is.— 
(4 members). 
HRIND Bee TIN sie ancigls 4 199147 -\)-1155360, |) 9+ 7090 Grants) TV enacts: hibsessee4 Montague, P.E.I. 
(Paice Preservice f° 31,500 | 18,281 | 14,355 |MacLean, A. E...... Lib.......|Summerside, P. E.I. 
{Larabee, J. J.2.....|Lib....... Eldon, P.E.I. 
QueeMms.......-+++-++++5- 37,391 | 23,465 /37,576! |\cinclair, P.7,, |... Ei Pee Charlottetown, 
Pea 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members). ® 
Antigonish-Guys- 
poroug hia se woe 25,516 | 15,029 | 11,581 | Duff, W.3........... Bib eteis occ Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 
WiCtOriaonesecn acter: es 31,615 | 17,562 | 13,965 |Cameron, D. A.?....|Lib....... Sydney, N.S. 
Cape Breton South...... 65,198 | 34,967 | 28,472 |Hartigan, D.J...... DADs Gee ern Onde 
Colchester-Hants....... 44,444 | 27,233 | 21,064 |Purdy, G.T........ Ibibey ee Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland............ 36,366 | 22,239 | 17,270 |Cochrane, K.J...... ipa Port Greville, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.} 50,859 | 32,079 | 23,119 |Ilsley, Hon. J. L....|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Einlifar ns eee ee sts 100,204 | 60,197 |85,9862 pee ; i ee yh he Pp irae ape cee 
Inverness-Richmond....] 35,768 | 21,207 | 16,929 |McLennan, D....... Lib.......|Inverness, N.S. 
PIChOUNM Cite ne cn eae oe 39,018 | 23,197 | 19,240 |MacCulloch, H. B..|Lib.......]New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 42,286 | 26,662 | 19,9385 |Kinley, J.J......... Lib.......|Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 
Clare Ree ae 41057217 24,044 117, 93%e| Pottior, V.de.ess es: Lib.......| Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members). 
RS BAPIGEEO soni} eae ses |) 21,387 1.10,074-) 105622 [HL Bo Moe. YELAb ig cc8 St. Stephen, N.B. 
Gloucastertecs. ove ho 41,914 | 20,342 | 15,993 |Veniot, Hon. P. J5..|Lib....... Bathurst, N.B. 
SONG eritis oeitiece cco le eon 23,478 | 12,375 | 9,628 |Robichaud, L.P.A..|Lib....... Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland........ 34,124 | 17,859 | 13,744 |Barry, J. P......... Mai e ss eee Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche-Mada- 
PWSICR sited ete ac cs a) 54,386 | 26,405 | 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
LPCEGEN ARSE Sas 31,026 | 19,442 | 15,723 |Brooks, A. J........ Cons...... Sussex, N.B. 
St. John-Albert......... 69,292 } 41,202 | 31,948 |Ryan, W. M.S....... Lib.......|Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton....... 85,703 | 20,284 | 15,831 |Patterson, J. E. J...)Lib.......|/Florenceville, N.B. 
Westmorland........... 57,506 | 32,547 | 26,177 |Emmerson, H. R...}Lib....... Dorchester, N.B. 
York-Sunbury........... 39,453 | 24,813 | 19,961 |Clark, W. G........ Lib.......|Fredericton, N.B. 
: 1 Kach voter could vote for two members. 2 Mr. Larabee having accepted an office of emolument 
_ under the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Dec. 31, 1935. 3 Mr. 
_ W. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936, and Mr. J. R. Kirk (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, 
Mar. 16, 1936. 4 Mr. Cameron - died Sept. 4, 1937, and Mr. Matthew MacLean iD ) was cs 
‘ by acclamation, Oct. 18, 1937. ’ Hon. Mr. Veniot died July 6, 1936, and Mr. C. J. Veniot (Lib. 
was elected by acclamation, Aug. 17, 1936. 6 Mr. Ryan died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Allan G. Moat 


od (Lib. ) was elected by acclamation, Feb. 21, 1938. 7 Mr. Sinclair died Mar. 8, 1938. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Kighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


: Popula-| Voters Party 
Province and i Votes | name of Member: | -Afili- P.O. Address. 


Mr. R. Leduc (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 5, 1936. 


omavays tion, on 
Electoral District. 1931. | List. Polled. Stton: 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 
Argenteuil ics sictece so 19,379 | 11,122 | 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 
George.!.......... Consi-a-. Ottawa, Ont. 
Bega, vas i eens ceeteee D1, G4 | 243419 175368 uacroix, 110, pea ae Gi loa See Lacroix, P.Q. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie...| 42,104 | 20,580 | 14,158 |Raymond, M....... EAD ote Montreal, P.Q. 
Bellechasse............. 27,480 | 13,394 | 9,313 |Boulanger, O. L.....|Lib.......}Quebec, P.Q. 
Berthier-Maskoningé....| 35,545 | 19,650 | 15,607 |Ferron, J. B......... Lib.......|Louiseville, P.Q. 
Bonaventure...........- 36,184 | 18,570 | 14,589 |Marcil, Hon. C.2....|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi....... 32,069 | 18,951 | 15,225 |Gosselin, L......... Ep eee. Notre Dame de 
Stanbridge, P.Q. 
Chambly-Rouville...... 39,648 | 23,169 | 18,385 |Dupuis, V........... Lib.......|Laprairie, P.Q. 
Champlain veri s 37,526 | 18,860 | 15,598 |Brunelle, H. E......|Lib....... Cap dela ayer 
entre, 
Ohapleau 4 Oe ccshcs eee 24,828 | 18,120 | 9,101 |Blais, F., Sr........ Ind.-Lib..|Amos, P.Q. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...,| 55,594 | 25,591 | 18,869 Caserain, Hon. P. F./Lib.......|Montreal, P.Q. 
ChAateauguay-Hunting- 2 
CON Tees Bee echt. 24,412 | 18,655 | 11,163 |Black, D. E........ Lib.......|Aubrey, P.Q. 
Ohieoutiiat ek Bie 4 eed 55,724 | 25,558 | 20,623 |Dubuc, J. BE. A......|Lib....... Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Gomiptoni®. 6s siete secret 31,858 | 16,430 | 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A....|Lib.......|Chartierville, P.Q. 
.Vorchester............. 27,156 | 12,775 | 10,588 |Tremblay, L. D....|Lib......./St. Malachie, P.Q. 
*“Drummond-Arthabaska] 53,338 | 29,246 | 22,778 |Girouard, W........ |r ae AR Bs Arthabaska, P.Q. 
Gases. 2.caus west 47,160 | 23,116 | 17,904 |Brasset, M.......... Tips tage: Percé, P. 
aT oe aren Eas ca 49,196 | 25,312 | 21,137 |Fournier, A......... EAD te oe Hull, P. Q. 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 
Montealm youn icd eso) 56,444 | 30,473 | 18,008 |Ferland, C. E....... Lah tito Joliette, P.Q. 
Kamouraska............ 30,853 | 15,230 | 10,514 |Bouchard, G........ silos seers. Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, P.Q. 
Labelle. .fs508. 2 <tc: 36,953 | 18,314 | 12,825 |Lalonde, M......... Lib......:.|Mont Laurier, P.Q. 
Lake St. John-Roberval] 50,253 | 22,690 | 19,672 |Sylvestre, A........ Lib.......| Roberval, P.Q. ; 
Laval-Two Mountains...} 26,224 | 18,828 | 11,649 |Lacombe, L........ lB Vo ee ane nie Scholastique, 
Wevis 7. sence ieee 28,548 | 14,625 | 12,770 |Dussault, J. E...... Lisl Ra VB oe Lévis, P.Q. 
LOtbiniene sents are 38,546 | 20,377 | 15,249 | Verville, J. A.3...... 1B Ceara ae St. Flavien, P.Q. 
Matapedia-Matane...... 39,977 | 18,624 | 14,433 |Lapointe, A. J.......|Lib.......|Price, P.Q. 
Mégantic-Frontenac..... 44,440 | 20,368 | 16,304 |Roberge, E......... bib koe Laurierville, P.Q. 
Montmagny-L’Islet..... 30,869 | 15,686 | 11,843 |Fafard, J. F......... 1 OF oe, ae oe L’Islet, P.Q. 
Nicolet- behets Se i EAS 39,219 | 20,891 | 16,592 |Dubois, L.........; d iro Wee os oe Gentilly, P.Q. 
Pontiac. kit eres saan 43,045 | 28,139 |. 18,465 |McDonald, W. R....|Ind.-Lib../Chapeau, P.Q. 
Portneul, cee oe 37,383 | 19,051 | 15,602 |Cannon, Hon. L.4...|Lib....... Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec Hast............ 58,145 | 30,309 | 25,413 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South........... 33,441 | 22,829 | 18,167 |Power, Hon. C. G..|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec West and South.| 48,617 | 23,339 | 19,358 |Parent, C........... Lib......./Quebec, P.Q. 
Spee at a OF 5104082 74..| 205886) |) 175809) |uacCroix, Wen. ss cee Lal ea culos Quebec, P.Q. 
Richelieu-Verchéres.....| 35,901 | 19,965 | 14,553 eect, Hons P. Wk 
ER ebae fe bese yes cis’: ee ae, eee Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond-Wolfe........ 36,568 | 18,258 | 14,946 Malling JoeB Tae cae Libs Bromptonville,P.Q. _ 
Rimowsid, sn dohedcsuse 5 40,208 | 19,827 | 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne....|Lib....... Rimouski, P | 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot....| 42,820 | 24,967 |, 16,089 |Fontaine, T. A...... AG yl owas ate St. Hyacinthe, P. Q. & 
St. Johns-Iberville- 
Napierville........... 32,259 | 18,302 | 10,910 |Rhéaume, M........ ib’, 4. ...| Steveanme@: 
St. Maurice-Lafléche....| 45,450 | 21,943 | 16,941 |Créte, J. A.......... Lib.......|Grand’mére, P.Q. 
Shefiordeen eee eens 28,262 | 16,499 | 13,595 |Leclere, J. H........ Lib.......|Granby, P.Q. 
Sherbrooke............. 37,386 | 21,980 | 18,085 |Howard, C.B...... Ute oe Sherbrooke, P.Q. , 
Stanstead... SPI e. a. 25,118 | 14,493 | 11,765 |Davidson, R. G....|Lib.......|/North Hatley, P.Q. 
Témiscouata............ 425679 120.720, |9153847."| Pouliot; J. ences Thi becas.s Pee du Loup, 
eLerrenonnere seentenee. 38,940 | 20,748 | 15,389 |Parent, L. E........ lB loweere Ste. Agathe, P.Q. e 
Three Rivers........... 44,293 | 25,547 | 20,587 |Gariépy, W......... Ind.-Lib..|Trois Riviéres, P.Q. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.....| 21,114 | 11,643 | 8,848 |Thauvette, J........ Bibieace ss Vaudreuil, P.Q. : 
VWTIGDG ccc cee eee eee 27,107 | 14,284 | 10,783 |Perras, F. W.5...... TS. pete Gracefield, P.O: | 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir George Perley died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Georges Heon (Con.) was elected Feb. | 
28, 1988. 2Hon. Charles Marcil died Jan. 22, 1937, and Mr. P. E. Coté (Lib.) was elected Mar. 
22, 1937. 3 Mr.Verville died Nov. 20, 1937, and Mr. Joseph N. Francoeur (Lib.) was elected Dec. 
27, 1937. 4 Hon. Mr. Cannon having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Dr. 
Gauthier (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936. 5 Mr. Perras died June 28, 1936, and . 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Kighteenth Genera! Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Popula-} Voters Nrate 
n 


y Party 
Province and Affili- P.O. Address. 


sipos tion, oO Name of Member. 
Electoral District. 1931. | List. Polled. Aion 
Quebec—concluded. 
Montreal Island— 
Carver ee ese ese: 61,280 | 41,373 | 21,389 |Jacobs, S. W........ NERY OPE Mp ae Westmount, P.Q. 
Hoghelama tye ic. nia. 78,353 | 44,009 | 30,685 |St.-Pére, EH. C...... Milo seces he Montreal, P.Q. 
Jacques-Cartier....... 42,671 | 20,957 | 16,120 |Mallette, V......... Paes Pte. Claire, P.Q. 
TSU IOP Ak. cate orcs cave 68, 7842): 41; 228 1°28 134° | Bertrand, Eiz....). =. TSTMS oan Westmount, P.Q. 
Maisonneuve- 

TROSHINOUNG cmt, cess 64,845 | 35,419 | 26,148 |Fournier, S......... IHS yee, ah Montreal, P.Q. 
MLeRCIOT th is ccuics < ss 66,651 | 34,906 | 24,706 |Jean, J.............. ae as Montreal, P.Q. ' 
Mount Royal......... 65,012 | 46,133 | 33,224 |Walsh, W. A........ Cons...... Outremont, P,Q. 
Ontremonte: yeas es 46,136 | 28,805 | 20,616 | Vien, T............. Wabotaxce. Montreal, P.Q. 
DeAnna ar sat cto. 38,673 | 20,565 | 15,803 Hushion, Wades goa: ABS 1 oi saeeeae Westmount, P.Q. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount......... 50,009 | 35;330 | 22,322 |White, R.S......... Gons:? 35... Westmount, P.Q. 
Ob pPIVOMIS en cael ove cs 76,930 | 44,945 | 31,049 |Denis, A............ Lib.......|Montreal, P.Q. 
DterElenry Gc. ar tn fckes 78,127 | 42,550 | 30,096 Mercier, d SARI Gee a Mere Dylon, Reva Montreal, P.Q. 
bed aIMNes we Moke, as 89,374 | 54,768 | 37,672 |Rinfret, Hon. F.....|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 

St. Lawrence- 

Mu GeOrse.. ask. so 40,213 | 22,549 | 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Cons...... Montreal, P.Q. 

Sb Many ah aks a's: 77,472 | 46,473 | 32,951 |Deslauriers, H...... TDs ass Montreal, P.Q. 

Werdunuerperce ke oe 63,144 | 36,298 | 25,347 |Wermenlinger, E. J.|Cons...... Verdun, P.Q. 

Ontario— 

(82 members). 
Alooma Mast. josh... 27,925.) 14,472: |: 10,627. |Farquhar, T........ 1 Sylo) se aa Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma West........... 35,618 | 20,098 | 14,949 |Hamilton, H.S.....}Lib....... et ree Marie, 

nt. 
IS Pant comme Aes ees aK hey 3 F202 ee oT Saree Om VVOOG Gr wba. sng celan bil ke eae Cainsville, Ont. 
Brantford City.......... 32274 | 20,969 | 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Lib....... Brantford, Ont. 
PONCE ae et oes Boa» 29,842 | 18,899 | 14,992 |Tomlinson, W. R....|Lib....... Port Elgin, Ont. 
@arletontee teas sce 31,305 | 19,603 | 16,311 |Hyndman, A. B....|Cons...... Carp, Ont. 
GCGGhPane. cna. so 58,284 | 34,225 | 19,976 |Bradette, J. A...... Lib.-Lab .|Cochrane, Ont. — 
Dufferin-Simcoe........ 27,394 | 20,612 | 15,654 |Rowe, Hon. W. E.2.|Cons...... Sheba Robinson, 
nt. 
A Dybie bYTy cates) bobby aiailaies BM. 25,782 | 17,084 | 13,964 |Rickard, W. F...... Pipe c Neweastle, Ont. 
eT ee cine oe ct 43,436 | 29,376 | 22,694 |Mills, W. Dg at Linton Weene Sparta, Ont. 
Hssex Hast os rods ces BL 718: 128 223i 19) 467 Martin; Po .tas son Ly 1 oa eee Walkerville, Ont. 
IBISSOX COUN acc. cusese ae 31,970 | 18,088 | 18,144 |Clark, S. M......... 18) oye Bee Harrow, Ont. 
Essex West.............. 75,350 | 41,726 | 26,630 |McLarty, N.A..... Dyin is Windsor, Ont. 
FortiWilliaim a, 220 6 3 34,6068) 174802): t8s 690n | MLGLVOE, Dis vcs och ibe. Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington....| 26,455 | 17,398 | 14,512 |Campbell, C. A.3....;/Lib...... Northbrook, Ont. 
Glengarry... eves ss 18,666 | 11,073 | 8,858 |MacRae, J. D....... Bs neta Apple Hill, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas....... 32,425 | 22,044 | 17,199 |Casselman, A. C....|Cons...... Prescott, Ont. 
Grey-Bruce............. 35,736 | 23,384 | 18,110 |Macphail, A. C. 
(MISS) esis Sos soe U.F.O.- 
Lab.. .|Ceylon, Ont. 

Grey Noth... oo... 35,407 | 23,096 | 17,908 |Telford, W. P....... Lest oa toe Owen Sound, Ont. 
Haldinand ek. 91,498 | 13;927'| 11,388 iSenn, M.iC.....3.3.. Cons... Caledonia, Ont. 
HVAICON Ssaeus. Seite. as «| 26,558 || 17,539). 13,262 .|Cleaver; Hye. ...2.. tbe: Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton East.......... 66,771 | 40,725 | 28,421 |Brown, A. A........ Cons...... Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West......... 56,305 | 83,926 | 23,961 |Wilton, H. H.4...... Cans Hamilton, Ont. 

| Hastings-Peterborough..| 27,160 | 16,956 | 12,910 |Ferguson, R.S...... Acie sess Norwood, Ont. 

Hastings South......... 39,327 | 25,122 | 20,603 |Cameron, C..A...... Lots oh eke Belleville, Ont. 

: ron; North e.. vs. 26,095 | 17,897 | 14,067 |Deachman, R.J...:|Lib....... Wingham, Ont. 

me fluron-Pérth:........... 22,661 | 14,672 | 10,847 |Golding, W. H...... Lovee Als Seaforth, Ont. 

, Kenora-Rainy River....| 39,834 | 21,892 | 14,656 |McKinnon, H. B....|Lib....... Kenora, Ont. 

LSE rR ene 50,994 | 29,576 | 18,964 Rutherford, is ee tbat, S. : Chatham, Ont. 

= Kingston City.......... 26,180 | 17,022 | 13,367 | Rogers, Hon. N. M_|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 

_ Lambton-Kent.......... 34,686 | 20,953 | 15,246 |McKenzie, H. A....|Lib....... Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West.......... 32.601, | 205912 | 15,157 \Gray, ki. Woe «ssa den ibe. 32 atk Sarnia, Ont. 
EUS Ae echt ea ea 32,856 | 21,478 | 17,763 |Thompson,:T. A....|/Cons...... Almonte, Ont. 
OE ESC an eee 35,157 | 22,975 | 19,229 |Stewart, Hon. H. "A.|Cons...... Brockville, Ont. 
NMOS O Le sca a» isles « 54,199 | 34,429 | 26,425 Lockhart, N.J. M..|Cons.,..... St. Catharines, Ont. 
MPOBOOD 5.5) cc'a cue 0.5 59,821 | 41,777 | 30,522 |Betts, F. sor awey ke Cons...... London, Ont. 
Middlesex East......... 34,788 | 22,073 | 16,012 |Ross, D. G......... iba seas Lucan, Ont. 

1 Mr. Mercier peying aecepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. Joseph A. Bonnier (Lib.) 
-waselected Jan. 17, 1938. 2 Hon. Mr. Rowe resigned Sept. 28, 1937, and was re-elected by accla- 
mation Nov. 8, 1937, 3 Mr. Campbell resigned Aug. Pie e108.75 ‘and Mr. Angus N. McCallum (Lib.) 
was elected by acclamation Nov. 1, 1937. 4 Mr. Wilton died Jan. 31, 1937, and Mr. J. A. Marsh 


(Lib. ) was elected Mar. 22, 1937. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Popula-| Voters Vatas 


; Party 
Province and ° : 
ee tion, on Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. Task. Polled. Seon! 


Ontario—concluded. 
Middlesex West......... 23,632 | 15,269 | 11,719 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario....... 35,518 102050388) | 1,428.) HUENISS, (Su. dle ciec eres lbV OBE Acari Brechin, Ont. 
INIPISSING eee ects 88,597 | 47,661 | 33,649 |Hurtubise, J. R..... Lib.......|Sudbury, Ont. 
INoriOlkwerien. eee ae 31,359 | 19,842 | 14,521 |Taylor, W. H....... dle, Sane Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland........ 30,727 | 20,291 | 16,583 |Fraser, W. A........ I WilopRerscee Trenton, Ont. 
Ontarion ttt cc Mes aie: 45,13S | 27,291 | 20,947 |Moore, W. H........ ibe Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa Hast 0.35... 6. 51,667 | 33,259 | 26,406 |Chevrier, BE. R. E.1./Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa West............ 78,656 | 55,759 | 44,671 |Ahearn, T.F....... lille ance Ottawa, Ont. 
Oxfords eae eee 47,825 | 30,825 | 24,119 |Rennie, A,S........ Bios Ae otk Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Parry Sound....... os es| 26,198 | 15,526 | 11:548 |Slacht; A. Gs. 2... Io Bees pa Toronto, Ont. 
Peele eR tre et 28,156 | 19,203 | 16,045 |Graydon, G........ Cons#5 2". Brampton, Ont. 
(Rerthus (aeons ace 47,816 | 30,670 | 23,705 |Sanderson, F. G....|Lib....... St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough West...... 30, 04201023) 0001190. 0220 mituse dene see ate Dil ee see ae Peterborough, Ont. 
IPOrteATt HUT een canes 35,313 | 17,607 | 12,623 |Howe, Hon. C. D...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Rrescotuse wee ee 24,596 | 13,665 | 11,343 |Bertrand, E. O...... ei ete L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..| 28,697 | 18,958 | 15,056 |Tustin, G. J......... Conse Napanee, Ont. 
Renfrew North......... 27,230 | 16,033 | 12,212 |McKay, M.2........ MOS sac on Pembroke, Ont.. 
Renfrew South.......... 26,986 | 15,800 | 11,960 |McCann, J.J........ BTV be Renfrew, Ont. 
Russell eae eee seek 26,899 | 14,761 | 11,717 |Goulet, A........... DA) e8 ocr Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe Hasta... seek 36,572 | 21,154 } 16,385 |McLean, G.A...... Die shee Orillia, Ont. 
Simcoe North.......... 29,224 | 18,849 | 14,608 McCuaig, 1B ig) Ee aa Teiloce the ae Barrie, Ont.. 
Stormont)... eee 32,524 | 20,627 | 17,036 |Chevrier, L......... ibe Cornwall, Ont. 
Timiskaming........... 37,594 | 23,3806 | 15,890 |Little, W........... ID. takes Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
WVictorias.c eee wok sone: 31,841 | 21,338 | 17,060 |McNevin, B........ livtotetan a3 Omemee, Ont. 
Waterloo North......... 53,777 | 32,847 | 20,369 |Euler, Hon. W. D...|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Waterloo South......... 36,075 | 22,823 | 16,912 |Hdwards, A. M..... Cons...... Galt, Ont. 
Welland? ates. ee oie ne 82,731 | 47,069 | 34,614 |Damude, A. B...... Tit bere oe: Fonthill, Ont. 
Wellington North....... QISOCE NaLOpolO ul L2087 Onl lalla omnes eee Icio eerie Arthur, Ont. 
Wellington South........ 35,856 | 22,614 | 16,987 |Gladstone, R. W....|Lib....... Guelph, Ont. 
Wentworthua tren see 66,943 | 40,840 | 30,488 |Lennard, F. B., Jr...|Cons...... Dundas, Ont. 
Mork Hast. serene ee 66,194 | 46,215 | 33,703 |McGregor, R. H....|Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
York Northee. seers 43,323 | 26,146 | 20,000 |Mulock, W.P....... Dil o Wes ase Toronto, Ont. 
York South....2........| 60/350 | 42,998 | 31,237 |Lawson, Hon. J. E..|Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
York Westenietocueak 55,681 | 34,491 | 255930 |Streight, J: .2..|Wib..:...-. Toronto, Ont. 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview............- 57,028 | 39,804 | 28,053. |Chureh, T. L....-.. Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Dantorth eee 41,824.) 29,034 1) 2151385 liarrigsd: b=ni 0. o2% Consifg.-8 Toronto, Ont. 
Davenport en ese 57,039 | 40,454 | 27,772 |MacNicol, J. R....:|Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
olimtone eee rca 54,859 | 43,147 | 31,894 |Baker, R. L........ Cons-42 Toronto, Ont. 
Greenwood........... 57,296 | 39,087 | 27,878 |Massey, D.......... Consiaee Toronto, Ont. 
ich bark eer one 52,971 | 37,590 | 27,550 |Anderson, A. J...... Consi2.5.. Toronto, Ont. 
Parkdale: +10 vanes 51,398 | 34,956 | 24,408 |Spence, D........... Conte Toronto, Ont. 
iRosedaleyena eee 53,081 | 36,755 | 23,793 |Clarke, H.G....... Cons... 2. Toronto, Ont. 
St: Panligue ieee s 625283:4|'45y 118: || 26'8218| Ross, Gs... 2a Conse. Toronto, Ont. 
Spading 5 eres wae. e 825127.) 52,154.) 34,318 |Pactor ios. scessen J Ibo RG vogue Toronto, Ont. 
PLPiNity. ee oe 60,806 | 39,642 | 26,973 |Plaxton, H.J....... | Bit eat ere Toronto, Ont. 
Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
Brandon. ee ess: ak 40,483 | 22,262 | 17,059 |Beaubier, D. W.....|Cons...... Brandon, Man. 
Churchill ees iy eee 32,1383: }13;863. |> 95084 | Crerar; Hon) DA ib... Ottawa, Ont. 
Danphinye cence eee Sue dUane2OrbOl 1 152405, Wards Wid eek ee ne SOS ae cnet Dauphin, Man. 
Thispart vie eer een 30,547 | 14,212 | 10,282 |Winkler, H. W...... Tnbaaee. Morden, Man. 
Macdonaldtunssssnaae. 34,948 | 18,567 | 14,290 |Weir, W. G......... Lib.-Prog.|Carman, Man. 
Marquette,nceeo eee 37,468 | 20,842 | 15,849 |Glen, J. A.......... Toi secectee Russell, Man. 
INGepaWah ens 28,346 | 16,450 | 12,767 MacKenzie, | Dead DISS Gilets sae Neepawa, Man. 
Portage la Prairie....... 25,569 | 13,846 | 11,015 |Leader, H.......... ib eames Pottage la Prairie, 
an. 
iProvenchor nfo eee 32,613 | 13,163 | 10,179 |Beaubien, A. L...... Mibeaece ate Baptiste, 
an. 
Str BOnHACe.w tay erates 31,289 | 16,483 | 18,082 |Howden, J. P....... Tibet ons ree, Grove, 
Selkirk rcste tone acer 02; 222 |*26,4117)| 9199650 Ehorson, Jolene coe Lib.-Prog.|Winnipeg, Man. 
SOUPIS: 76 rs sone outa 25,094 | 18,051 | 10,675 |McDonald, G. W....|Lib....... Boissevain, Man. 
Springfield... 3 civ eke. 42,350 | 21,276 |: 14,593 |Turner; J..M:.....<. ibs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North.........| 74,762 | 37,761 | 29,321 |Heaps, A. A........ C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 


3 Mr. Chevrier having accepted an office of emolument under the is grie Mr. J. A. Pinard (Lib.) was 
eens ee 26, 1936. 2 Dr. McKay died Feb. 14, 1937, and Mr. R. M. Warren (Lib.) was elected 
pri 


4 oe 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. . 


: —— | Popula-| Voters Party 
a Neale anes , oe te Oe Name of Member. | Afiili- P.O. Address. 
¢ 4 ist. 2 


— |__| —— | |---| 


Manitoba—concluded. 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 59,004 | 34,253 | 24,797 |Woodsworth, J. S...|C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South......... 51,518 | 31,260 | 25,085 |Mutch, L. A........ Ties severe Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..| 64,090 | 41,373 | 31,456 |Maybank, R........ Bibsees. Fort Garry, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
Assiniboia..............-| 41,036 | 18,838 | 14,975 |McKenzie, R.1...... Lib.. .|Stoughton, Sask. 
Humboldt: fesse cece. 41,172 | 20,049 | 15,120 |Fleming, vote s Hib.e. Humboldt, Sask. 
Kandorsleysieenews dese ss 39,632 | 17,797 | 18,891 |Elliott, O. B........|Soc. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta. 
Lake Centre............. 42,532 | 19,169 | 15,441 Johnston, Dalen. Lib.......|Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzie.............. 46,171 | 28,534 | 15,417 |MacMillan, J. A..... Lib.......]Wadena, Sask. 
Maple Creek............ 42,428 | 19,572 | 15,023 |Evans, C. eG lot Lib.......|Piapot, Sask. 
IMGHOLE coo sik aeee es: 40,687 | 24,567 | 19,004 |McLean, M.......... Lib.......|Eldersley, Sask. 
Melville cence Sou. es 48,910 | 23,175 | 18,455 |Motherwell, Hon. 
EVVoSR ape NR Three Lib.......|Abernethy, Sask. 
Moose Jaw..........006: 43,668 | 21,562 | 16,505 |Ross, J. G.......... WG et sie Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford......: 41,513 | 22,925 | 15,718 |McIntosh, C. R..... ibeyee es owe Battleford, 
ask. 
Prince Albert........... 39,869 | 21,082 | 16,724 |King, Rt. Hon. 
Weer er aa. Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Qu’ Appelle. 2. 32s scc0.53 38,015 | 19,391 | 15,809 |Perley, E. E........ Cons...... Wolseley, Sask. 
REGS CIV. ease les ee 53,209 | 30,823 | 24,969 |McNiven, D.A..... Libis Regina, Sask. 
Rosetown-Biggar........ 40,512 | 18,735 | 15,277 |Coldwell, M. J. W...|C.C.F....|Regina, Sask. 
TEUOSUDOL Deis settee ote siere’s 43,885 | 19,152 | 13,291 |Tucker, WA sess cthibes.... Rosthern, Sask. 
Saskatoon City......... 47,362 | 26,137 | 19,415 |}Young, A. M........|Lib.......|Saskatoon, Sask. 
Switt Current........... 46,447 | 19,206 | 14,787 |Bothwell, C. B..... Tiers. Swift Current, Sask. 
The Battlefords......... 45,064 | 23,576 | 18,415 |Needham, J........ Soc. Cr...|Unity, Sask. 
Wey. bumnicwedctw.icecets< 44,710 | 19,635 | 16,290 |Douglas, T.C...... C.C.F.,....] Weyburn, Sask. 
Wood Mountain......... 44,558 | 18,871 | 15,046 |Donnelly, T. F...... Lib.......|Meyronne, Sask. 
RVOPIGON co ecntaeentacetst 50,405 | 23,333 | 17,951 |McPhee, G. W......|Lib....... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(17 members). 
PACA GIBLE ts mie iie hak ke atte 37,423 | 16,054 | 10,594 |Quelch, V........... Soe. Cr...|Morrin, Alta. 
Athabaska:.....000s0.0- 39,102 | 19,488 | 10,576 | Rowe, P. J..........|Soc. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta. 
Battle: Riversc y.cet. «<< ALSOOL 1 212216 1 13-6134 |Paity Re wetescacte es Soc. Cr... Bers Valley, 
SOW PR UVC ork iec oeciaere 44,491 | 20,680 | 14,317 |Johnston, C. E...... Soc. Cr...|Three Hills, Alta. 
Calgary Hast........... 44,745 | 25,372 | 18,184 |Landeryou, J.C..... Soc. Cr...|Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary West......... ...| 41,418 | 24,915 | 18,361 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 
IRB reenn est ac Cons...... Ottawa, Ont. 
WAIMTOSO sca oircisle-se sco 6s 42.717 | 20,247 | 138,392 |Marshall, J, A...... Soc. Cr...|Bashaw, Alta. 
Edmonton East......... 46,086 | 24,956 | 16,449 |Hall, W.8.2........ Soc. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West......... 39,712 | 25,917 | 18,184 |MacKinnon, J. A....|Lib....... Edmonton, Alta. 
Jasper-Edson............ 47,394 | 25,316 | 14,835 |Kuhl, W. F......... Soe. Cr...|Spruce Grove, Alta. 
HEOEDDT VALS foieccieie 6!e-cts aie 44,708 | 18,018 | 12,898 Blackmore, J. H....|Soc. Cr...|Raymond, Alta, 
Macleod ss Aicssesiks ces 44,325 | 20,456 | 14,583 |Hansell, E. G....... Soc. Cr...| Vulcan, Alta. 
iF Medicine Hat........... 40,986 | 18,506 | 13,099 Mitchell, A. H......|/Soc. Cr...|Medicine Hat, Alta. 
= Weare REVEL... 52> sen 43,761 | 22,442 | 11,756 Pelletier, Re AG. Soc. Cr...|Falher, Alta 
Mee Od DCC... ce vec s oie 39,758 | 21,978 | 13,378 |Poole, BE. J........ ..|Soc. Cr...|Calgary, Alta. 
MEPTOVILIG sb occ tse oe Sees 47,168 | 20,678 | 13,620 |Hayhurst, W........ Soe, Cr...|Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin............. 45,330 | 22, 524 13,302 |Jaques, N...........JSoc. Cr...|Mirror, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
a (16 members). 
MOAI OO. dese aioe vies odes 26,094 | 15,197 | 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G....... Lib.......| Vancouver, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni.......... 28,379 | 13,533 | 10,041 | Neill, A. W....... eo lInd sear Alberni, B. C. 
Fraser Valley........... 31,377 | 16,579 | 12,758 |Barber, H. J.. “|\Cons.2..: Chilliwack, B.C. 
IRGrMIOODS: 622 oss ke o.cts'e-e 29,249 | 16,085 | 11,296 |O’N eill, ATs Li beeaces Kamloops, ’B.C. 
Kootenay Hast.......... 25,662 | 12,668 | 10,175 Cee H. H.|Recon....!Ottawa, Ont. 


‘ 1Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J, G. Gardiner (Lib.) 
was elected, Jan. 6, 1936. 2 Mr. Hall died Jan, 26, 1938. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. 


Popula-| Voters Votes 


Province and tion, on 


Party 
Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 


Electoral District. 1931. List, Polled. Shion: 
British Columbia— 
concluded. 
Kootenay West......... 32,556 | 15,508 | 11,824 |Hsling, W. K........ Conga e Rossland, B.C. 
INARALING:. ee nae cae acer 45-767 |26,155.1 720,431 |Paylor Woo. tees CCHS Vancouver, B.C. 
New Westminster....... 59.170 1838) 749) | D7 S280 nRerd se ae ce oe Lib.......| Newton, B.C. 
Skeensa: mane 30; 391 (si 741 4" 8,382) bLanson,tOr. aie oc Vitlotses ss Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard...... 59,583 | 36,044 | 28,4838 |McGeer, G. G...... lille etree: Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver Centre....... 65,683 | 32,425 | 22,789 |Mackenzie, Hon. 
A RAS Ce ah eegse Bib-teecds Ottawa, Ont. 
Vancouver East......... 58,921 | 34,310 | 27,105 |MacInnis, A......... C.C.F....|Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North....... 48,906 | 28,121 | 21,804 |MacNeil, C. G...... C.C.F....|Vancouver, B.C, 
Vancouver South........ 6351225139, 274 812251 Green; Fi @ln a ace Cons>e. Vancouver, B.C. 
WiChODIade te miue geen ete 48,599 | 28,902 | 21,585 |Plunkett, D.B.1..../Cons...... Victoria, B.C. 
PVADO San ies ce weyers tere aise 40,804 | 21,777 | 16,640 |Stirling, Hon. G....|/Cons...... Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon— 
(1 member). 
eV lcON aerate: lactate tae -...{ 4,230] 1,805 | 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.)|Ind-Cons.|Ottawa, Ont. 


1 Mr. Plunkett died May 3, 1936, and Hon. S. F. Tolmie (Cons.) was elected June 8, 1936. Hon. Mr. 
Tolmie died Oct. 18, 19387, and Mr. Robert W. Mayhew (Lib.) was elected Nov. 29, 1937. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise. . 


An article by Col. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner, 
appeared at pp. 86-88 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book. Briefly, the qualifica- 
tions for the Dominion franchise are that one must be a British subject, of the full 
age of 21 years, and have been ordinarily resident in Canada for at least one year,. 
and resident for three months in the electoral district in which application is being 
made for registration. 

The Use of the Franchise.—The numbers of voters on the lists and the 
numbers of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.—_Numbers of Voters and Votes Polled at the General Elections 
of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935. 


Numbers of Voters on the Lists. Numbers of Votes Polled. 
Province. — SS 
1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 

Pen Slane eee 45,454 46, 208 46,985 53, 284 49,5581) 55,5691} 59,5191) 61,6411 
Nova Scotia....... 277,073 Aa iS fe 275, 762 804,313 222,8832) 229,8462| 268,7272| 275,5232 
New Brunswick...| 211,190 210,028 207, 006 229, 266 152,6523) 162,7773| 186,2773| 177,485 
Quebech..jchs sane 1,124,998 |1,133,633 {1,851,585 4/1, 576,458 805, 492 809,295 |1,029, 4804/1, 162, 862 
Ontario eats 1,821,906 |1,847,512 11,894,624 |2,174,188 ||1, 223, 0275/1, 226, 2675/1, 364, 9605/1, 608, 244 
Manitoba.......... 250,505 257, 2444] 328,089 377, 733 171, 124 198,0284) 235,192 284, 589 
Saskatchewan..... 346, 791 353,471 410, 400 451,386 197,246 246, 460 331, 652 347,536 
Alber tae... ¢oees 283,529 279,463 304,4754) 368,956 161,423 157,993 201,6354) 241,107 
British Columbia.| 244,352 | 262,262 | 333,326 | 382,117 || 183,748 | 185,345 | 243,631 | 292,423 
Yirkones Greco 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,805 1,259 1,482 1,408 1,265 

Totals......... 4,607,419 | 4,665,381 4) 5,153,971 5| 5,919,506 || 3,168,412 | 3,273,062 4| 3,922,481 5] 4,452,675 

1 Hach voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1935, 
23,467 voters on the list cast 37,576 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, — 
N.S., had two votes; in 1935, 60,503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. 3 Hach voter in the double 
member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 
50,121 votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
6 Hach voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
on the list cast 97,369 votes. &§ Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 


acclamation. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and.areas, as in 1938, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories, and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
to Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Tate or Present Area (square miles). 
Territory, Admission Legislative Process. Prats 
or District. or Creation. : Land. Wate Total. 
y er. 
Mntarion. cs terg ¢ July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The{} 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582 
Quebecis¢iss. ses sar ‘4 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867)| 523,534 | 71,000 | 594,5342 
Nova Scotia....... ss 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20, 743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick... Ge ink Bea USL Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 512 27,985 
EMANIGODSisohcuntee “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council,June 23,1870} 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia. “20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16,1871| 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
fea), ARAN fa ees 5 s 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 6 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
OAD) ered A IMSMre gence we eeree ee 237,975.) 18,725 251, 7004 
A bentawien isos « coe, ie E905 Renta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2854 
PUK OR ene LG aoe. June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
ESO) ee LN alate A Se aici beg aU 205,346 | 1,730} 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan 1, 1920 493,225 | 34,265 527,4905 
Keewatin. 2... cies ns 1, 1920 |;Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 9,700 228, 1605 
Pb ranklinsscscws0s 6 s 1, 1920 546, 532 7,500 554; 032 


WD abals ns. F dsidins hak Suds 3,466,556 |228,307 | 3,694,863 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 45), and diminished in consequence of 
the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by pa one of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, ce. 32). 4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly 
comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, 


: by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 
1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original North- 
west, Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act 
1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion 


- Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin, and Ungava were 


defined in an Order in ‘Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 
1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, 
was annexed to the latter from Sept. le 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made 
a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N.Jatitude 
was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 6 Too small to be enumerated. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 


appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
_ assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legis- 


latures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, con- 
‘sisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
- Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 


Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924 were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1937, Legislatures and Ministries, 1924 
to the Present. 


Nore—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour” and is also styled ‘‘Honour- 
able” throughout his life. Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 will be found on p. 75 of the 1924 Year 
Book. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


LmuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
WOE MRODIISON. <c02 stains: deer ce June 10; 1873'|| DD, A. Mackinnon sa .,00 ecm eee cae Oct. 3, 1904 
Sir Robert Hodgson................ July 4, 1874 || Benjamin Rogers................. June 1, 1910 
(Thomas tis Haviland aes cone July 145) 1879uiwA ©. Macd onal daaaeoses eee June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....... Aug. 1, 1884 || Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 38, 1919 
Jedediah S. Carvell.............000- Sept. 21, 1889 || Frank R. Heartz................. Sept. 8, 1924 
George W. Howlan................. Hebe 21, 1894" "Charles alton... ecte oe sec Nov. 29, 1930 
IPSAPEMCINGYTOn: 5 .fren atrastera eke May 18, 1899 || George D. DeBlois.............. Dec. 28, 1933 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 To THE PRESENT. 
Date of : No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
July 26, 1923 | 15th General Assembly...... Qe a Marie lO ee 1024 tite aera ne May 26, 1927 
June 25, 1927 | 16th General Assembly...... 40a Mar 22070 1928), Wren vat eee ce July 2, 1931 
Aug. 6, 1931 | 17th General Assembly...... Be Marne 2 e103 Cee eemene rn eee June 15, 1935 
July 238, 1985 | 18th General Assembly...... So Septe 20 LOsae ee es nee Piers 
MINISTRIES. 
os A Date of es : Date of 
Ministry. Premier. Formation: Ministry. Premier. Bormtion: 
15 Hon. J. D. Stewart, 19 Hon. W. J. P. Mac- 
DL OHM As BALE eae ations Sept. 5, 1923 Millan, M.D., C.M....| Oct. 14, 1933 
16 Hon. A. C. Saunders, 20" Hon. W. M. Lea........ Aug. 15, 1935 
Gh Cee ey Rr ia Aug. 12, 1927 21 Hon. T. A. Campbell, 
iW Hon. W. M. Lea........ May 20, 1930 K CS See Jan. 14, 1936 
18 Hon. J. D. Stewart, 
the ARERR Hi SriCR AO Aug. 29, 1931 
Twenty-First MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Aorememane 
Premier, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Attor- Aue. 15. 1935 
ney and Advocate General................... Hon. Thane A. Campbell, K.C......... ug. : 
Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........ Hon. James P. McIntyre........... s..s| Aug: 15, 1935 
President of the Executive Council............. Hon. Bradford W. LePage.............. Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Agriculture... isco o.0s's one's von « Hon, William Fs Dennis! 7. Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Education and Public Health....... Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, K.C......... Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio..................06. Elon. Wacashhs Allien: ni) a ae ames aera Aug, 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio...................6 Hon, John A.Campbell. ..o.. os eae te Aug. 15, 19385 
Minister without Portfolio..................00. Hone Marin Gallantce 0. 4.0 acne eee Aug. 15, 1985 
Minister without Portfolio... ...........<>+..es- Hon. T. William L. Prowse......... »+-| Aug. 15, 1935 


1 Life of|Legislature not yet expired. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


LImUTENANT-GOVERNORS. / 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir F. William Williams....} July 1, 1867 || Duncan C, Fraser................ Mar. 27, 1906 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle...) Oct. 18, 1867 || James D. McGregor.............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..... Jan. 31, 1868} David MacKeen................. it) 19) 01915 
Wasep PLOWS err ea es seit ine ia ae cs May 11,1873 ||; MacCallum Grant. :.:.......6.... =, 29% 1916 
Sir Adams G. Archibald............ July 4, 1873 || MacCallum Grant................ . 21, 19221 
Matthew Henry Richey............. July. 4, 1883 || J. Robson Douglas Pon eho2D 
ARN Mebolanncsiscnkh ture0 0c om <ocokee JULY eG 888i ames: Ce OLy.< xic es eae arenes . 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly............ July 11, 1890 |) Frank Stanfield.................. sea0-2s 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly............ July. 29, 18951) Walter H. Covert..............-. 5 5, 1931 
Alined: G <JONES=# <hode weiss as > sia ars AUEE Weel G0 Or WRG bert TWINS. sinc boo fe wie eisiciess 1, 1937 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 To THE PRESENT. 
Date of ‘ No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Nye OPEN O ZO A ASE coe, «oo eae he iae BeealPEAT n Oe ehO Dlr cemrae eer aiasecaPh yee June 2, 1925 
Teco tL O On CVOUIN asc. cites concn aiesniee Seen 3 Hebe Oy LOQG oe ons hee Sept 5, 1928 
CCL reemel LO l a EGS oe once ee. re eevee cleinrer tars 5 GD 2791929 sees cles eens Sulye.) 1o,) 19383 
Sioa Oooo oa ebb ist slets co ta eines oe eee Aes | PNaT en Dee TOS4 coer. cs hee, May 20, 1937 
UNG ME AUPE LUO TL StMeency avcony Oarenteltre ee 1 Mare Ee TOS8 esas me teas 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. Premier. F favre Ministry. Premier. ace Sean 
10 Hon. E. N. Rhodes.... . July 16, 1925 12 Hon. A. L. Macdonald..| Sept. 5, 1933 
11 Col. The Hon. G. §S. 
Harrington... .63..0... Aug. 11, 1930 
TweELrtH MINISTRY. 
d Date of 
F Office. Name. Appointment. 
- Premier and President of Council, Provincial 
Sere secretary and Treasurer..........000.000000. Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald, K.C....] Sept. 5, 1933 
_ Attorney General, Minister of Lands and For- 
y ests and Minister of Municipal Affairs... ..... Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, K.C....... Sept. 5, 1933 
meeministerof Highways........-...-..0csoescsee: Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan............. Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Works and Mines and Minister 
2a BEM OSOUT: Se ueat vO ASN Fare oa 2 ucts cc owiehe wie ae Hon’ Michael Dwyer. t..; cieesieases ss Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing.......... Hon, John Ay MeDonaldy. asesn ss: Sept. 5, 19383 
Mee Minister of Public Health...............0e.c00% Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M...... Sept. 5, 1933 
) Minister without Portfolio...................6. Hones) Willis Comeatien ates: Sept. 5, 1933 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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to the Present—continued. 


¢ 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. | Name. = Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| July 1, 1867 || A. R. McClelan.................. Dec. 9, 1896 
Gol wie Harding. ganceutesee ee Oct:.. 18; 18672 Jabez ‘Bs. Snowball. i2..2..00).. 22 Feb. 5, 1902 
APR VV RL TRO Uae Stes ons emer act acest Jl y -A4 Val S68ui | Mano LE WOCAIO asks aanneee Aken Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. INOV.eROe 18onl|\cd OStaheWOOd asta, .c awakes ae cles Mar. 6, 1912 
HvBaron-Chandléritss:.cenaeuasenee July O16; O18 785\| Ges WAG among tien 2h hn so dectesieeee June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Feb. 11);01880-)) William: Pugsley.. \ ssi... <0.c0 ee Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. sl. 18854 eWilliam Fh “Todd sca.snces oes Feb. 24, 1923 
VOUT. BOY C sane hs ohms Mei. ic nae Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean....| Dec. 28, 1928 
Jonna. PRaspreecss. cic thereek cane One Dec. 20, 1893 |} Murray MacLaren................ Feb 5, 19385 | 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 To THE PRESENT. 
Date of : No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Och (OS RL O20E Sthsen ne easements cee Dat MWLAPs olyly LOL. my arcterts cte ete July 17, 1925 
AVo (LORGL925 3) anOthetes cote ah eee mene shee ee Dla Ear eal eet OD Gere reve nee May 26, 1930 
Stine) PLOM MOS 0c | SLOG rans acc cemeniere es reas Dime Dee 2a Oo eer te ae May 22, 1935 
JunSi227 LOSS paddle earee e eeee e e ee 1 Mary nd, 2198Gar scene ae ee 1 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. Premier. PF pe eee Ministry. Premier. F Rete 


17 Hon. J. B. M. Baxter... 
18 Hon. C. D. Richards... 


Office. 


Minister of Agriculture....¢.....0..0.555 
Attormey.Genersl miactuse ec eee 
Minister of Health and Labour........ 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer........ 
President, Executive Council, Minister of Educa- 

tion, Federal and Municipal Relations 
Minister without Portfolio............ 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


Sept. 14, 1925 19 
May 19, 1931 20 


Date of 
- Name. Appointment. 
PAE Hon: A. A. Dysart, Ke Close. 2.22 eeu oly a1 aeleoe 
ARO RES Se Hon.tA. A. Dysart, K.Ci...5e eee | aUlyca oy eiooe 
Sr bok Or Honyv.F, We Pirie, Aue. ik cee ee ol MOUL y= a tO nnoae 
SER cane Hon; Austin.C. Taylor.:.0.c.e..2..2.|ouly:) 167; 2190omee 
Bree hes Hon. J. B. McNair, K.C.............] July 16, 1935 
MCS, Hon. W. F. Roberts, M.D............] July 16, 1985 


Hon. L. P. D. Tilley...} June 1, 1933 
Hon. A.tA. Dysart. an: July 16, 1935 


TWwENtTIeEtH MINISTRY. 


July 16, 19385 


July 16, 1935 
July 16, 1935 


Liste eee Hons Axes bebersol,..c+.cioas teen 
Hone Wi owAndersonione ccc as eee 
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QUEBEC. 


LimvTENANT-Gov 


ERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............ July 1, 1867 || Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier......... Sept. 4, 1908 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............ Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Francois Langelier.............. May 5, 1911 
René Edouard Caron.............- Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc........ Feb. 9, 1915 
Luc Letellier de St-Just............ Dec. 15, 1876 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick] Oct. 21, 1918 
Théodore Robitaille.............. Ul wae 20a OC On kui, SLOCelITIy, her a eicicicicc cc aneiats Oct, (315-1923 
Uae IMO SSGN Ghee te sccen cts ans INOW ail ac S See It Niggie CLOGOAUL 7a. Ae are mice letinaie alee ictere Jan. 8, 1924 
PAE URC ATI CD Sy Mtrictciiae cane ive urepant todas Oety (24-7 18875 sir: Lomer Gouin ti edie canes. Jan. 10, 1929 
Sir Joseph A. Chapleau............ Decsa Sc. as0asis Gt Carrollee 2s. cc ehaiostretes ene: April 2, 1929 
1 Begisketd (AUG ia alae apa ha eye a as a Feb. . 2,.,1898 |) H.-L: Patenaude-. 02.23 .005.20000% May 38, 1934 
SIPLOUISHA SI CUEE tuiccs ca oisewen ss Feb. 2, 19031 
1 Second term. : 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 to THE PRESENT. 
Date of : No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
BENG yet oun PO nes ALOE <2e isi cincd ctacate sac atarc mince eaac AMET OC 1 op bo ear salt aera ate eunehe April 19, 1927 
ERY o A Orb O DTM BL iG DG exes 2% sta cre aa eae alee Aa Sans ele LOBE ocr ls ian July 30, 1931 
SAT 1O2. i alat CET | 0 B23 oo Re © 8 ge AOS NOV ooo 0 beens cholerae ere Oct. 30, 1935 
INOW AIC OV LUDD IIS LOL Ic sc co clagre diaciew-octccuw asdlerste « Le thy Mar-245) 1086e os os oar pemcss June t1, 1936 
PS mee fee LOD ul: AU bLDs sso: sa o/s wlielsiefe oats 0'S 4,3 wilele 1 Oct a lOBG. cs neas chicken 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. Premier. Pe Ministry. Premier. ae RL 
16 Hon. L. A. Taschereau.| July 8, 1920 18 Hon. M. Duplessis..... Aug. 24, 1936 
17 Hon. A. Godbout....... June 11, 1936 
EIGHTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
_ Premier, President of the Council and Attorney 
| ONG el Mer Sete aoe eA cistre hae crete oa nin aie. acs Hon. Maurice Duplessis.............. Aug. 24, 1936 
~ Minister of Lands and Forests.................00- Hon. Maurice Duplessis.............. Feb. 23, 1937 
‘Minister of Health and Provincial Secretary...... Hon. J. H. A. Paquette.............. Aug. 24, 1936 
eMinister Of Public Works. ....... <0 sceeecss cies. Ons Jas, BOURGUC). \psticneeute Segoe Aug. 24, 1936 
_ Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries........... Hon. Onésime Gagnon............... Oct. 6, 1936 
» Minister of Agriculture...:.............00e.eceees Eon. Bona Dussault?? iV ohacvrers «cscs Aug. 24, 1936 
BREOVINCIAN PT KOASUTCT .c 0 cos ccd ncacec erence cea Hony Mat Be Hisher gacersc caus scdesene Aug. 24, i936 
Minister e Municipal Affairs, Trade and Com- 
TILER) soc Anant CER AOP IE on ERIC Sea ae Elon MBnNOdenIna ey oc eee ere en toe Aug. 24, 1936 
_ Minister of CGIONIZatiONnn a chet. totes tu cok ee. LOO. Hiuly PAUPEL ce cece cue eee tees Aug, 24, 1936 
MIE ORIG! HOSS tt. ce ot bocca ime cal ete: Hom Hedin eadner.noamtcnttee hea Aug. 24, 1936 
BML OTOL TIA DOUL ooh. oslo cs cccaas cus noe omen PROM Wc LECULDLLY. J 9 sr snciie crs pens pia Aug. 24, 1936 
¢ Minister without Portfolio.................-..6- Hon mA NtOMO MIO. var cs acts natee rete ap Aug. 24, 1936 
” Minister without Portfolio.................e00000- Hon. Sir Thomas Chapais........... Oct. - 6, 1936 
: Minister without Portfolio................000000; Hon. Gilbert Layton................- Aug. 24, 1936 
pMinister MIGBOUG EL OLUONO ss. ln. « aa'ees's ong weeps ELON Lede COONAN ctr scce teresa a Aug, 24, 1936 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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ONTARIO. 


LizuTENANT-GOVERNOBS. 


Se ———————__—____ nT DEE 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment, 
Major-General H. W. Stisted...... July 1, 1867 |) Sir William Mortimer Clark, sc. April 20, 1903 
WPM OWwland-).. ce cesar oer July 14, 1868 || Sir John M. Gibson............+-.- Sept. 22, 1908 
MOHAN UCLA WIOLG tes eee sinc set sts Nov. 5, 1873 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie....... Sept. 26, 1914 
DvAmIMaAcdOnald' tac cmee coer srale's May 18, 1875 || Lionel H. Clarke.............-.-+-- Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson........... June 30, 1880 |} Col. Henry Cockshutt............- Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell........... Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross............+- Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick........ May 30, 1892 || Coi. Herbert Alexander Bruce...... Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir Oliver Mowatatere ssc: oo va Nov. 18, 1897 || Albert Matthews...........----++-- Nov. 30, 1937 


Sep ot eee ee ee 


LEGISLATURES, 1924 To THE PRESENT. 


ee eee 006090 ———————=t 


Date of : No. of Date of Date of 

Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
TUNE! SD ODO MLO UID cet oases te oedestete) +pate/slayeistosri= 3 Heb Os lO 2408 eect emacs Oct.- 18, 1926 
WMece P1926 a oiler etecersre raat eve sete 3 sb Poet 192 Tee cle. te pecetes Sept. 16, 1929 
Octae S0sc1020 ett erent ne ert crise steels 5 Hebei ord GoOreties wa eee ae May 16, 1934 — 
JuNee Os sO SS Hel OT ie eee iclarem imines tiie yorehetor- 3 MS ba LO LOS Ome tates sierskanctaints April 9, 1936 
Ochre Guelos TalecOthr aoc saci ene 1 Dec ad elOova asec sere ieee 1 


oe ee ee eee 


MINISTRIES. 
Nene ——————————— EE 


Ministry. Premier. Date of 


Formation. 


Date of 


: ini : remier. 
Formation. Ministry Prem 


9 Hon. G. H. Ferguson...| July 16, 1923 1 Hon. M. F. Hepburn...| July 10, 1934 
10 Hon. G.S. Henry...... Dec. 15, 1930 12 


ii i i ee 


ELeventH MINISTRY. ; 


oe a ee ee eee 


Date of 

: Office. Name. Appointment. 
President of the Council and Treasurer... ...nun Hon. Mitchell Hepburn.............. July 10, 1934 
Secretary and Registrar......... .++s+eeeeee sees Hons barry. INIXONG: sere 5's stants: July 10, 1934 
Minister of Hands and ‘HOrestSac. cet cow te ate Bron. Peter Heenan -..0. c+ erates July 10, 1984 
Minister of Education MRS OAM ee i eR te ea tenea tears Hon. Leonard J. Simpson, M.D....... July 10, 1934 
Minister of Highways..........-.+s+sseseeeeerees Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten, K.C....| July 10, 1934 
Minister of Mines.........-..+++seeeeeeeeeeeeeees Hon. Paul Leduc, K.C.............6- July 10, 1934 
Minister of TT Galth creer te eee cate ect: atts Hon. Harold J. Kirby, K.C.......... Oct. 12, 1987 
Minister of LabOUr......0.. 02s ee ee eeepeceecenceas Blon. M, MeeMaceBride: ap: soe. estar Oct. 12, 1937 
Minister of Agriculture.............++sseeeeeeeees Honk eM Dewan ws.c ns sehen Oct. 12, 103 
Minister of Pub IWOLKS: s sconces core ences Hon. Colin A. Campbell............. Oct. 12, 1937 
Attorney General.........,.--++.s2esessaeceseees Hon. Gordon D. Conant, K.C........ Oct... 12, 1937 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Public Welfare.| Hon. Eric W. B. Cross, K.C.......... Oct. 12, 198 
Minister without POrtioulots..s. oskes «ele ciciee se Hon; William ts ELouck® |. .2-... .eseen Oct. 130 


Minister without eOrtlOliOs accra acter erie reas Eon. A, St. Clair'Gordons,..... >. ae Oct. - 12; 193 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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MANITOBA, 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. ; Appointment. 
PAC eA PORIEIEGE Ae eo recs cu See May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. MceMillan............ May 11, 19061 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... April 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron........... Aug. 1, 1911 
PMIPXANGCTOMOILIS score ee weer et Dee. “2, 1872 |: Sir James A. M, Aikins: 7). 0.05 .2..5 Aug. 3, 1916 
Joseph Ei. Cauchon...... 2.2.05... Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 7, 19211 
SAMO RIC WATICANS 24 fe, cio-cbaincrsiecsreverante Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows.............. Oct. 9, 1926 
re OCUEUGZS Ee eetE me S oA, sos haat es Riv,  MatSsS iki MeGregoe. (Menus cis cote es is Janu 255 1920 
DCE MULCTSOR tee ener ene ee Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper........... Nov. 17, 1934 
Sir Daniei H. McMillan........... Oct. 16, 1900 
1 Second term. 
LEGIsLatuRES, 1924 ro THe PRESENT. 
Date of ° No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution, 
Viel OemeL OAL ULE tt ree te siearccmraiclce coos Go aS LoDo ree aud cen erees June 4, 1927 
MUNG SALS MMOL VALSONs hes ce feck bce Dod hoeweneee shal baci D fotep ao 8 Wd tt dy a ea en Oe a May 7, 1932 
“jah Alf Gis “1/02 Ta IY ol 0 aa ee ee net aa 4 gL ELS a toes ie one | ICUS aa rime eae Pane June 12, 1936 
BCE es ROSOT COUN cic oe ghee sce s ne ab ad nial s 1 Das) oy asy Kc ae Re (i ae rae de ha 1 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. : Date of 
Premier. Formation. 
12 EDOM N Ora melinc tied, | Ae ara ie <n ciasikivareis, Sarerare peo ina andl oa GN ES enna Me Aug. 8,, 1922 
| Twetrro MrINistRY. 
q Data of 
: Office. Name. Appointment. 
_ Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Sec- fAug. 8 He 
% retary and Railway Commissioner............. Hon, John Bracken ic..c veces ase -ects \ foe 12, 1925 
_ Attorney General, Minister of Telephones and ; 
_ Telegraphs and Municipal Commissioner...... Elon: Waue Majors KGS), orf care oreie {April 29, 1927 
“ay \Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Public Works and Labour............. MON Weert LU Dine sutasciecaucl oy-reusetato eas Aug. 8, 1922 
_ Minister of Agriculture and Immigration......... IGN elo. CBI DOEI. 2. = «cds aiarolra ti Sept. 21, 1936 
Beratister Of HiduUCatION): 6.8. Soe ile dees ce eee Hton lyan echultz, KC oe is. ye Sept. 21, 1936 
» Minister of Health and Public Welfare............ PIGH SE CUM DD Be et sinc + sath a sh May 28, 1935 
_ Minister of Mines and Natural Resources......... Hon. J: S. MeDiarmid.....;........- May 27, 1932 
MmeINCIA a UTOASULOD. >. su ate, o.0a.si0 6 Vem clone vies oo On, (os GATSOn. Os aie see sehm 5 Sept. 21, 1936 
Miinister without Portfolio... 2... ...... ccc sees ELON Oe NISTCOUK ab 6c tes sake ea eranrcet ass 9 Sept. 21, 1936 


_ 1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 


LIgzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


enone t tl vere Pe nen SUP eS ee ee ee 
—————————————— 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
iA ME MOTeOb a tae eae ceisler Sept: 1,.1905 | H.W. Newlands....:....-..5-.s002 Feb. 22, 19261 
George: WaBrowili ee sess caae Oct. 5, 1910 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E...... Mar. 31, 1931 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake.......... Oct 5G; 19LB) Ace NLC eee 5 on cctcctealtsriat Oct. 1, 1936 
PI WeeNewlandst ys scence seria Feb. 17, 1921 


wo ——————————————————————————— 


1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 To THE PRESENT. 


A ee eee 
—————————————— SSS 


Date of . No. of Date of Date of 

Election. Legislature. Sessions, First Opening. Dissolution. 
AN gH | Ail oa gAcacadauecsouuoodo gee AOU STD ECr; aoe lO2c. wc rece ers May 11, 1929 
JUMPS. P1920 He LGM. cow niepetaetoteier cletereie wisierele ¢ 6 Sept.0.. 45119200 oo scx cere steer May 25, 1934 
Junemlo m1 934 tiSthe..cuiecmetetarseiye errs = a Nova, (155 193480. facies te oes ; 1 


a 


MINISTRIES. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 
oS Sso—e—0—0—os3 $ — o_O OO 


Ministry. Premier. ee oe Ministry. Premier. ee 
3 Hon. C. A. Dunning....| Oct. 20, 1916 6 Hon. J. G. Gardiner...] July 19, 1934 
4 Hon. J. G. Gardiner....| Feb. 26, 1926 1 Hon. W. J. Patterson...| Nov. 1, 1935 
5 Hon. J.T. M. Anderson.} Sept. 9, 1929 


SeventH MINISTRY. 
ee a Ne ee a eee 
ee ————— EE 


Date of 


Office. Name. Appointment. 


—. 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Trea- 
surer and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs.| Hon. W. J. Patterson............. Nov. 1, 1935 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the Loan 


Companies Act and Trust Companies Act........ Hon. Lk Cs Davis; KeGraase erase July 19, 1934 } 


Minister of Public Health and Provincial Secretary, 
and Minister in Charge of the Theatres and Cine- 


matographs Act and the Travelling Shows Act..| Hon. J. M. Uhrich, MED ances July 19, 1934 
Minister of ducation. snes ae octie cectscrtaciy en: Hons J. Ws Wstey, is. ©. ee aeee July 19, 1934 — 
Minister Of Aoricul ture a1. 2.0 ese cities ie oe Hontie Gelavoart... yas aiter - July 19, 19384 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge of 

the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines Act, 

the Minimum Wage Act, and Bureau of Labour ; 

AnGLPUblic  Weltareo mores cnc cen ona scenn as Onset) Me Parker re. sree a: July 19, 1934 


Minister of Natural Resources and Minister in Charge 

of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, the Fire Pre- 

vention Act and the Prairie and Forest Fires Act.| Hon. W. F. Kerr...............-- Nov. 5, 1935 
Minister of Public Works and Minister in Charge of 

the Steam Boilers Act, and the Saskatchewan 


Power Commission AcCtiewter sos otc cme sir ote ae Hon. George Spence............- July 19, 1934 


Minister of Highways and Transportation, Minister in 
Charge of the Public Printing Act, the Bureau of 
Publications Act, the Child Welfare Act, and the 


OldPAce PensionsrAC tamse tees sree cine es aren stae = Hons CoM a Dann . sae deat July 19, 1934 


a ELLE EEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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ALBERTA. 


LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Georze H. V. Bulyea........0000-. Sent. 1, 10050 William: Mebert2. 2s. .ce0ccs sce sec Oct. 20, 1925 
George Ho V.e Bulyea.) oo... c 5 3 Oct. <5; 19101 William: LL Walshe... oc. 6.6)... April 24, 1931 
Robert George Brett.............. Oct.. 6, 1918 || Philip C. H. Primrose:........... Oct. 1, 1936 
Robert George Brett.............. Oete20 19203 ot CC. BOweNlracn aco cicies cscs wae otal Mar. 20, 1937 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1924 to THE PRESENT. 
Date of : No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
DulygerlsrmlOotopotlionces aie creet foes cece ek: 6 Hebee logo tee sa saue sree May 25, 1926 
SUDO eka | ODO OBE coches, Sav cn ciiie ro rat cid pco esas 4 Hl 2 1019275 as Riven octecvsoe May 10, 1930 
AUTIO OL OMEN OSO MET bh senate nc cnc com scee 6 ei Dada wee LOS Dee pee castiens area July 22, 1935 
AMET ee OGD MMOD ile yades ake lee Secs Ma eiale one 1 PebsrGxi193670. beaker: 4 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. Premier. ces pig Ministry. Premier. FE Rises 
4 Hon. Herbert Greenfield} Aug. 13, 1921 6 Hon. R. G. Reid.......| July 10, 1934 
5 Hon. J. EK. Brownlee. ...| Nov. 23, 1925 a Hon. Wm. Aberhart...| Sept. 3, 1935 
SeventTH MInistRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education................. Hon. William Aberhart............ Sept. 3, 1935 
BeMECOMNGY GONePal inte. . colers Coens ccs ace wes ere nk Hon. William Aberhart,...........- Sept. 15, 1937 
MIU AGCIAD LTOSSUPOR oS. ici 5 6 o.s di dinds eat dio eeenne IONS SOLONLOW ue ames cee oe Feb. 2, 1937 
Minister of Lands and Mines................0ee008% Hon. Nathan E. Tanner............ Jan 5, 1937 
Minister of Agriculture.................00cceee0e esierOn il. dss MOUCH. tole dadeesed tas. May 1, 1937 
_ Minister of Public Works and Minister of Railways 
a FAC RELCDHORER Te att neh cine ce wide ees eles woes Hon. William A. Fallow............ Sept. 3, 1935 
MIEAT OF TLGALGI 51. ila ass scales oecs'ncee vo ccle ds Hon. W. W. Cross, M.D............ Sept. 3, 1935 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and In- 
BESO Vere Meee tate neme hai oie ars os eiee 0 nco's.e thee sine ov Hon. BE. C. Manning................ Sept. 3, 1935 


. Lucien Maynard.............- Jan, 20, 1937 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1937, Legislatures and Ministries, 1924 
to the Present—continued. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
UeiWell rotehie. a accede. eer July (20 HS 71S cr NY. Pattensonc non. oa scajooee eee Dec. 3, 1909 
Albert Norton Richards............ July 20, 1876.| Sir Frank S. Barnard............ Dec. 5, 1914 
Clement F; Cornwall..:.20.:..2...-. July 20, 1881 || Col. Edward G, Prior..../....... Dec. 9, 1919 
Fiaoh Nelsons eet os sestes ean cee Feb.) 8: 1887 W Walter, Nichol... 2... eee Dec. 24, 1920 
Mdgar DMewdney seas cms. ase enone: Nov. 1, 1892) R: Randolph Bruce.............. Jan. 21, 1926 
Mhomas Re vMiciInes!. qeeeceen sete Nov. 18, 1897 || J. W. Fordham Johnson.......... Aug ~ 1; 1932 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbini¢re..... June 21, 1900 |) Eric W. Hamber................. May 1, 1936 
James WuMSMUWINy ch 6 cee ccie'es oe ce ae May 11, 1906 || : 
Leeistaturss, 1924 ro THE PRESENT. 
Date of : No. of Date of Date of 
Election. Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
June, 205, 1924 NG thy setee schecsts arn roots rae cists AEDES Ro ates joel C2 2) Pen ee poe ea a June 7, 1928 
Dad yee ES LOZ Sy) Gh verre, eee core cece reels os een GRUP ee Bh se een 4! Pe eee Aug. 1, 1933 
INOW ais pL OSS all SOON rieetn. cisteeaseie aa ae el ree 40 eb 0 mero eae GaGa eee April: 15, 1937 
June gk: L037 Het O thee ee secre eee aes ee eet 1 Oct W260.) 1080. apeoninacens 1 
MINISTRIES. 
+e : Date of an ore : Date of 
Ministry. Premier. Porrbatioa: Ministry. Premier. Tosniagen: 
19 Hon. John Oliver.......} Mar. 6, 1918 21 Hon. S. F. Tolmie..... Aug. 21, 1928 


20 Hon. J. D. MacLean....| Aug. 20, 1927 22 Hon. T. D. Pattullo....| Nov. 15, 1933 


‘ 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Fee 

Premier and President of Executive Council........ Honyvie DePattullo. Ye nee cee Nov. 15, 1933 — 
Minister of Fatanon ike ar iy tee mene eee Tome Ohne arte ocean a eee Nov. 15, 1933 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Education.... | Hon. G. M. Weir.............00008+ Nov. 15, 1938 
ATCOMMOY CONE b. coc Oren ak cette ee eee ne ee Hon, Gas“ Wismers: nee nse July 5, 1987 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities............... Hon. A. Wellesley Gray............ Noy. 15, 19383 
MinisteroF Aoricolture). “VG tyr cicceen ceeeee eee Hon. KC MacDonald\....22 ce sas Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Railways and Labour and Commissioner : 

Ol PESHOTIOR IO. Sewer tig wee eee nade ata Hon "GSE Carson.. teow vie cnet Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Public Works)... ..:s+ si. +06 ese ae cee: Hon. F. M. MacPherson............ Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Trade and Industry.......... Honow 2 9.. Assel tines.:..:02.0-ce en eer Dec. 28, 1937 


1 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1937, Legislatures and Ministries, 1924 
to the Present—concluded. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norse.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mackenzie) are now 
administered by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. The Deputy 
Minister of the Department is, ez officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, which comprises 
the three provisional districts. 


LiImUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment.. Name. Appointment. 
AC PATODID ALG ce tepint ts an 6 kiveuiers o/s May -10, 1870 || Joseph Royal...............--.+8 July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || C. H. Mackintosh................ Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander MOrrisea i.e. s sss dee ealee es Deed 224812), VEC. Cameronui. auc ceceesc oo nee May 30, 1898 
Da videiuairdl: sotto tices akictas shicote de Oetrei 1876 PAK Forget ics G00 s ieee as Oct. 11, 1898 
AISA DOWNEY os nie cicibe croverw'e wsnkeeors Decse Ss wiSSiallicAtcbieE OT2OG a wate ja cotis chicos cite Mar.. 30, 1904! 


1 Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES.* 
Section 1.—Representatives Within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt 
this plan, its Legislature having appointed an Agent in London in 1761. New 
Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, 
Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. Following Confederation, 
several of the provinces continued to adhere to, and in certain cases enlarge upon, 
the practice to the extent of themselves appointing Crown Agents or Agents General. 
Such developments as have taken place are dealt with on p. 92 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial Agents was brought into existence. To supple- 
ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 

- Governments, which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the position of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the 
office are defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


“‘(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
‘ in that capacity execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
; from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
if in Council; 


i * Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department 
#) of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 
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“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, uaer the Minister of Immigration and Colon- 
ization; 


““(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.” 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 19380) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. On Nov. 8, 1935, the Hon. Vincent Massey 
succeeded Mr. Ferguson in this post. The office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada.—His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in April, 1928, appointed a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who was succeeded in January, 1935, by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B. The High Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position 
corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 
This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee runs as follows:— 


“‘A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 


of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the ~ 


Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to 
represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 


“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference:— 


‘‘ ‘The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. ‘The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and ’the special ar- 
rangements which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 
Prime Ministers’.” 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representation Abroad. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War, 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- 


OE  . 
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thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 


In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington, under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission, Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. . 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador in 
the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, after 
decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1930. Hon. W. D. Herridge, 
who was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931, resigned his 
appointment Oct. 23, 1935. The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler, K.C.M.G., presented 
his credentials as Canadian Minister on Oct. 20, 1986. The Canadian Legation 
in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Avenue. 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 


The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
On his appointment as Canadian Minister at Washington he was succeeded by the 
Hon. R. Randolph Bruce, who presented his credentials to the Emperor of Japan 
on Nov. 7, 1986. The Canadian Legation is at 16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, 
Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. ; 


The Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations.—The 
practice of appointing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the 
League of Nations has been largely followed by those nations which are situated 
at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while countries adjacent to the 
seat of the League were able, without difficulty, to include in the personnel of their 
delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisers and assistants at a mini- 
mum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s 
duties as a member of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, 
and as one of the countries represented on the Governing Body of the International 
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Labour Office, made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly, the position of 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created and Dr. 
W. A. Riddell was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. He was succeeded by 
Mr. H. H. Wrong on Oct. 25, 1937. 


The duties of the Permanent Delegate are ‘‘to establish and maintain as 
close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office’, to “communicate with the Government of Canada as 
to all matters arising and requiring its attention’”’, and to “act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
named”. The office of the Canadian Permanent Delegate is situated at 41, Quai 
Wilson, Geneva. 


Section 3.—Diplomatic Representation in Canada. 


Reference has been made in Section 2 to the beginnings of a Canadian diplo- 
matic service with the appointment of the Hon. Vincent Massey as Canadian 
Minister at Washington, in 1926, and its extension to France and Japan. These 
countries have all reciprocated by establishing legations in Ottawa through which 
their governments transact diplomatic business direct with the Canadian govern- 
ment. In addition, Belgium is also represented by an Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Ottawa. 


The following list gives the addresses of the legations with the dates of estab- 
lishment and the present Ministers:— 


Legation of the United States of America: (Established 1927.) 


Address: Wellington Street, Ottawa. Hnvoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
polentiary: (Vacant as at Mar. 26, 1938, Chargé d’Affaires, ad interim, Mr. 
J. F. Simmons.) 


Legation of France: (Established 1928.) 


Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. Hnvoy Extraordinary y and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary: Count Robert Dampierre. 


Legation of Japan: (Established 1928.) 


Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary: Minister Designate as at Mar. 26, 1988, Baron Tomii. 


Legation of Belgium: (Established 1937.) 
Address: Stadacona Hall, 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 680 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: 
Baron Silvercruys. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose 
relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through an 
Assembly and Council composed of representatives of Governments. Fifty-eight 
States are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-two at the 


* The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Netra St., Ottawa, is the authorized agent for the 
publications of the League of Nations. 
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time of the first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, 
is an original Member of the League. 


The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of peoples, with a view to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 


_ The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 
Nations was drafted in 1919 by a Commission of the Peace Conference and inserted 
at the head of the several Treaties of Peace. It came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 

The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 
(a) The Assembly; 
(b) The Council; 
(c) The Secretariat; 
(d) The International Labour Organization, (see Chapter XIX); 
(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The Assembly.—The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of 


the League, and meets annually in ordinary session each September in Geneva. At 
the 18th Assembly in September, 1937, the Canadian Delegates were the Hon. 


Raoul Dandurand, the Hon. J. L. Ilsley and the Hon. Vincent Massey.* 


The Council—The Council, which orginally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of four permanent mem- 
bers (the British Empire, France, Italy, and the U.S.8.R.) together with eleven non- 
permanent members elected for three years from among the States Members of the 
League. The non-permanent members of the Council are at present as follows: 
Ecuador, Poland, and Roumania, terms expiring in 1938; Bolivia, China, Latvia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden, terms expiring in 1939; Belgium, Iran, and Peru, terms 
expiring in 1940. Canada was a member of the Council of the League from 1927 
to 1930. 


The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 


The Secretariat—The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League. 


_ The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 


The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The first Secretary General, Sir 
Eric Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by three Deputy Secretaries 
General and by one Under-Secretary General. 


Permanent Court of International Justice—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at The Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 


*The Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Eighteenth Assembly of the League of Nations is 


q obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 10 cents. 
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Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory, the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 


Canada has been a member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


The Budget of the League.—The expenditure of the League is covered by 
the contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale 
which takes into account the population, area, and public revenue of each State 
concerned. The budget for the year 1938 was 22,682,148 gold francs reduced after 
taking account of the returnable surplus to 20,806,753 gold francs. This net sum 
included 10,202,404 gold frances for the work of the Assembly, Council, and Secre- 
tariat; 5,408,135 gold francs for the International Labour Organization, and 
— 1,878,035 gold francs for the Permanent Court of International Justice; the balance 
of 3,318,178 gold francs is allocated to buildings and pensions. Canada’s share of 
this net assessment is 35/932 of the total, or 780,114-20 gold francs. 


Membership of the League of Nations.—The States which are Members 
of the League (January, 1938) are as follows:— 


> 


Afghanistan Finland Panama 

Union of South Africa France | Paraguay! 

Albania Greece Peru 

Argentine Republic Guatemala Poland 

Australia Haiti Portugal 

Austria Honduras! Roumania 

Belgium Hungary Salvador! 

Bolivia ‘ India Siam 

Bulgaria Iran Soviet Socialist Repub- 
Canada Iraq lics, Union of 
Chile Irish Free State Spain 

China Italy! Sweden 

Colombia Latvia Switzerland 

Cuba Liberia Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Lithuania United Kingdom of 
Denmark Luxemburg Great Britain and 
Dominican Republic Mexico, United States of Northern Ireland 
Ecuador Netherlands Uruguay 

Egypt New Zealand Venezuela 

Ethiopia Nicaragua1 Yugoslavia 

Estonia Norway 


1 By a communication dated June 22, 1936, Honduras gave notice of her intention to with draw from the 
League of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. Paraguay and Nicaragua 
manifested the same intention by telegram dated Feb. 23, 1935, and June 26, 1936, respectively. Salvador 
gave notice on July 23, 1937, and Italy on Dee. 1, 1987, of their intention of withdrawing from the League. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature 
and build up each section as statistics are available following each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-85 Year Book gave at pp. 98-169 as complete a picture of the 1931 census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. In the present edition, the chapter 
has been cut down except in regard to Section 15—Occupations of the People— 
which subject has not previously received treatment for the Census of 1931. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 101-102 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age,.sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing, and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enorm- 
ous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in the 
ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be realized. 
The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information upon which 
the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 


On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of “visitors”? and the tracing of ‘‘absentees”. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 


* This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, F.S.8., Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 
1, under ‘‘Population’’. 125 
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Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada and 
its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and per- 
centage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. The population is given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.! 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, 1931, 

No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021; 108,891; 109,078} 103,259) 93,728 88,615 88,038 
INOVA SCOUB Ese neces reels 387,800} 440,572} 450,396) 459,574) 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New Brunswick............0. 285,594! 321,233) 321,268) 331,120) 351,889 | 387,876 408,219 
Quebec eek eee tee 1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535] 1,648, 898/2, 005, 7762/2, 360, 6653) 2,874,255 
Ontanio iA% = nesnvesiasbieeanics 1,620,851] 1,926,922] 2,114,321) 2,182,947/2,527, 2922/2, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
ManitODaecosscee sete nee oe 25, 228 62,260} 152,506} 255,211} 461,3942) 610,118 700,139 
Saskatchewan..........cc00.. - - ~ 91,279) 492,482 | 757,510 921,785 
Al bertan.: sates cots'sles crests i ate - - - 73,022} 374,2954) 588,454 731, 605 
British Columbia............ 36,247 49,459 98,173} 178,657) 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
VWUICON Aha ilc eisieiisic ch istoctesere 6 ~ - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories®....... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 2 7,988 9,723 

Royal Canadian Navy....... - ~ - - - 485 6 
Canad avncthcaveiaes 3,689, 257| 4,324,810) 4,833,239| 5,371,815|7, 206,643 |8,787,9493|10,376, 786 
1 The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. For inter-censal estimated populations, see table on p. 155. 2 Corrected as a result of the 
Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. ’ Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 4 Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Terri- 
tories. 5 "The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to 
the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the bound- 
aries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 8 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in 


their homes in the Census of 1931. 
2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 


1871 to 1931. 
Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island.. Beet 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
INOVE: SCOtisices cosas oor. ete sire 10-51 10-19 |. 9-382 (8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick.............. 7°74 7°43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 
Ouehec ws ates. oc eats 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 
OILATIO Me on nce seins sade sle 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07, 33°39 33-07 
WADTEOD Seana ve eae cee ore ete 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6-75 
Saskatchewanliersscsot see oer = ~ - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
Alberta. diets ses atemneee ~ - ~ 1-36 5-19 6-70 |. 7-05 
British Columbia.........3%%. 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 
AY UKON Ss, cco scale Meee meee - - ~ 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories........ 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 


_ | | | | | | j 


Canada............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- Popula- | Increase 
Province or tion | |---| tion 1871 
Territory. in 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 in to 
| 1871. to to to to to to 1931. 1931. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No No No No No. No No No No 

Pan islands ete. 3 94,021} 14,870 187} —5,819) —9,531) —5,113 —577 88,038] —5,983 
IND See tee cotiates wee 887,800] 52,772 9, 824 9,178 82,764; 31,499 | —10,991 512,846) . 125,046 
INGE ask esimaareeete 285,594| 35,639 30 9,857 20,769} 35,987 20,343 408,219} 122,625 
COGS caias « acst! cal 1,191,516] 167,511) 129,508] 160,363] 356,878] 354,889) 513,590) 2,874, 255]1, 682, 739 
LONG three e tod. oe es 1,620,851] 306,071) 187,399} 68,626] 344,345) 406,370 498,021) 3,431, 683]1, 810, 832 
Many: init. shies 25,228} 37,032] 90,246] 102,705} 206,183] 148,724 90,021 700,139} 674,911 
MANIC Re Wee colt ces - - - 91,279} 401,153) 265,078 164,275 921,785) 921,785 
AGA? the ARS | - - 73,022} 301,278} 214,159 | 148,151). 731,605) 731,605 
1 BN Oe SS 36,247} 13,212) 48, 714 80,484] 213,823} 132,102 169, 681 694,263} 658,016 
VALISOU eT atshe tes, a< - - 27,219| —18,707| —4,355 73 4,230 4,230 
INANE eps heck kk 48,000 8,446 42,521 —78" 838 —13, 622 1,481 L785 9,723| —38,277 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - - - - - 485 3 3 - 

Canada....... 3,689, 257| 635,553] 508,429) 538,076/1,835,328/1,581,3061/1,588,837/10,376, 786|6,687,529 

1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 2The 


decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are ‘due to the separation there- 

from of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 

CoteHns hee ‘ashe G 3 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the 
ensus of 1931. 


4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per 
Cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Increase Per Cent in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- ee 
: ‘ tion | | | Per Cent 

a) in 1871 | 1881 } 1891 ] 1901 } 1911 | 1921 | in6o 
1871. to to to to to to Years. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. |. 

No p.c p.c De; p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island......... 94,021} 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
INGVt OCObIAde css cs cakes va cles: 387,800} 13-61 2°23 2-04 7°18 6-40 | —2-10 32-24 
New iBrunswicl 226.025. Baie. 285,594) 12-48 0-01 3-07 6:27 10-23 5-24 42-94 
CONSE O ea son soso. cea cdi amie 1,191,516} 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-691] 21-76 141-23 
Ontario se. fsa s tees 1,620,851} 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 16-98 111-72 
Manitoba eit, stn. ote malt’. te0s 25,228] 146-79 | 144:95 | 67-84 | 80-79 | 32-23 | 14-75 | 2,675-25 
SASKATCHOIVAN. |. Sacuje. eve sclas s - ne (at al — | 439-48} 53-83 | 21-69 = 
VAIN S Cos ia tl aes Gav 28 Se ee Co bak - - = - 412-58 57-22 24-33 - 
British: Columbia... <<. . s. . 36,247} 36-45 98-49 81-98 | 119-68 33-66 32-35 1,815-37 
PYANICOMG Ie os ee eet Ces oe - - - -— |—68-73 +—51-16 1-76 _ 
Northwest Territories?......... 48,000) 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 | 22-76] 21-72 —79-74 
Capada. e265 ane 3,689,257| 17-238 | 11-76 | 11-13 | 34-17 | 21-941) 18-08 181-27 


For footnotes, see end of Table 3. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada; the year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the Census of 1666 was a systematic ‘‘nominal’”’ enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 
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England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United. States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence colony 
in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government through- 
out the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 10,904, including 1,588 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present too much detail, some of which is in the Chronology on pp. 69-77, 
it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of New France 
was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), while another 10,000 French (thinned to these 
proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered through what are 
now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The British popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the foundation of Halifax 
in 1749, 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 2.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, while the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 


the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A — 


decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,851, (1888) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042.* 


The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year on Dec. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ‘‘Whereas the Census of the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two 


as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken. ... 
Be it therefore enacted ....”’. The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 


under this Act. 


Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
‘Board of Registration and Statistics’ with instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same”’ and providing for a census 
to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 


_ . *A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and is included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the Dom- 
inion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific railway in the ’eighties and nineties. But though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912—to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal, and industrial) which characterized the movement. The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 
to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In 

the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural “drag’”’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 
even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the Census of 1921 showed 
over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate loss 
of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain 
for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Results of the Census of 1931.—The total population of the Dominion on 
_ June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 
erease of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 
34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911, respectively. 
~—-46347—9 
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During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the official estimate* increased her population from 
1,218,918 to 1,452,747, or by about 19 p.c. for the decade ended 1931, as compared 
with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c., respectively, for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. 
In the case of the white population of South Africa, much the same condition ob- 
tained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly 
in the second decade of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 
4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921, or by 22-01 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. 
for 1901-11, and to 6,552,606 in 1931 according to the official estimate,* or by 
20-5 p.c. in the decade 1921-31. The population of the continental United States 
increased between 1920 and 19380 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 
16-1 p.c., as compared with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the 
decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada | 


itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the decade 
from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 the 
increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 
an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the Lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-51. 


On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. 
of the total population of the Dominion, had, in 1881, 20-13 p.c.; in 1891, 18-22 p.c.; 
in 1901, 16-64 p.c.; in 1911, 13-02 p.c.; in 1921, 11-38 p.c.; and in 1981, only 9-72 p.c. 
of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of 


Canada—still remain the chief centre of population. Their proportion of the total — 
was 60:77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881], — 
74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911, and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In © 


other words, the net result of the sixty years has been that in 1931 three-fifths of the 
population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared with more than 
three-fourths in 1871. 


’ *3In both New Zealand and Australia the 1931 censuses were postponed and were taken in March, 1936, 


and June, 1933, respectively. 
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Centres of Population.—The ‘‘centre of population’’* for the Dominion of 
Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to 1931, inclusive, and 
showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next decade 
and northward for 1931. For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was near 
Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pembroke; 
in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (i.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911, and 1901, is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5 


* The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersections of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (7.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 


5.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1901-31. 


Population, 1901.1 ||Population, 1911.1] Population, 1921. || Population, 1931. 


= Land 
Bada e avd 
Territory. ce Per | Per Per Per 
= Total. Sq. Total. Sq. Total. Sq. Total. Sq. 
Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. 
Py eieland ten: 2,184 | 103,259 | 47-28 93,728 | 42-92 88,615 | 40-57 88,038 | 40-31 
Nova Scotia...... 20,743 459,574 22-16 492,338 | 23-74 523,837 | 25-25 512, 846 24-72 
New Brunswick... 27,473 aa 20 12-06 351,889 | 12-81 887,876 | 14-12 408, 219 14-86 
Quebec.......0... 523,534 1,648, 898 3-15 ||2,005, 776 3°83 |2,360,6652} 4-51 12,874,255 5-49 
Ontario........... 363,282 112,182,947 6-01 12,527,292 | 6-96 112,933,662 | 8-08 |13,431, 683 9-45 
Manitoba......... O10 e230 ee coos LE 1-16 || 461,394 | 2-10 || 610,118 | 2-78 || 700,139 3-19 
Saskatchewan..... 237,975 91,279 0-38 || 492,432 | 2-07 | 757,510 | 3-18]} 921,785 3-87 
Me iberta.......ss5. 248 , 800 73, 022 0-29 || 374,295 ; 1-50] 588,454 | 2-371] 731,605 2-94 
British Columbia.| 359,279 | 178, 657 0-50 || 392,480 | 1-09 | 524,582 | 1-46 694, 263 1-93 
Canada (Exclus- 
ive of the Terri- 
tories).......... 2,002,993 ||5,323, 967 2-66 ||7,191,624 | 3-59 |8,775,3192| 4-38 10,362,833) 5-18 
CS ILECCY Vee 205,346 27,219 0-13 8,512 0-04 4,157 0-02 4,230 0-02 
Meecwel'.;.......... 1,258,217 20,129 0-02 6,507 0-01 7,988 0-01 9,723 0:01 
“R. Cdn. Navy.... - - - - ~ 485 - - - 
Canada...... 3,466,556 5,371,315 1-55 ||7,206,643 | 2-08 ||8,787,9492] 2-53 |10,376,786| 2-99 ‘ 


_ 1The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912, but such adjustment was not carried 
back to 1901. 2 Populations of Northwest River Arm ‘and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, as in 1921, 

_ have been deducted from Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of ‘the Judicial 
‘Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
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Figures showing the density of population in 1931, by counties and census 
divisions, were given at pp. 109-110 of the 1934-85 Year Book. Generally speaking, 
the density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous 
area of the province of Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, which 
was 5:49 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest 
in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 

The densities of population in various countries in recent years are given in 
Table 6. It should not be assumed, however, that a low density is necessarily 
evidence of under-population. If density could be expressed in terms of estimated 
habitable area, the figures would be more comparable, but even then natural 
physical factors, such as climate, topography, physical condition of the soil, mineral 
wealth, etc., would not be adequately weighted. These considerations should be 
borne in mind when comparing the figures of this table. 


6.—Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nore.—The following figures, for countries other than Canada and China, are based on data taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 1936-37. The population figures of the latest census 
are used and total population is taken except where indicated otherwise by footnotes. 


Persons Persons 
Country. Year. per Country. Year. per 
Sq. Mile. Sq. Mile. 
Beloiumis: nkeontierng cane ree 1930 697-59 United States of America (not 
including Alaska)............ 1930 40-57 
Netherlands): sSies¥. eet 1930 605-80 
Swedens.-.4.ch4eree pick 1931 35-50 
United Kingdom (including 
Channelislands and Isleof Man)} 1931 A900 3745 i INOIMWAY. sack dcce< eaten nee 1930 22-57 
JED AN: azn eee rte A ee ee cone 1935 469250 ctl RUSSIA: 2) sence eeu eng e eee 1935 20-85 
Germany (not including Saar Russia. in Europe?............ 1935 58:06 
erritory,) tea ce eee ere 1933 360-77 
Union of South Africa.......... 1936 20-32 
Dita liye ae cet oh cc ne a ee 1936 354-61 
; NewaZealande cre. caeameet ore 1936 15-20 
Ghinasproperl.. ae rcee ee 1931 | 234-87 
(Aire ontina2'*: a da: oasis cian. eetene: 1935 11-32 
Poland tp tonet tee eae ee 1931 214-51 
: Southern Rhodesia............. 1931 7:38 
Tnichiaw esate Somes as peers 1931 195-07 
IBriticowln diane ee ee 1931 CET IOTE | CAMAGA Oe. Ces a in eee ee 1931 2-99 
PAN Comet seas ee er ia eae 1936 196-97 
et f ; Canada, exclusive of the Terri- 
Spain (including Canary islands).| 1930 121-34 LOLICS sai eee 1931 5-18 
Inishebinee|Statesste se aana er 1936 111-33 Commonwealth of Australia....| 1933 2-23 
1 Hstimate as of Dec. 31, 1931, taken from Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 168. 2 Hstimate as at 


Dee. 31, 1935. 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, make it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
‘immigration. In Table 7 figures of movement are given as closely as they can 
be estimated. During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who 
died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, 
there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immi- 


grants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies — 


in the Great War and did not return. 
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7.—Movement of Population, Including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Im- 
eign Estimated Emigration for the Intercensal Periods 1901-11, 1911-21, 
an -31. 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade, 1901-11— 
Population, Census of April 1, 1901......... Re RRO Raat An > gh PRD Na ERE Eta ant as Fee 5,371,315 
ENE EEN INGTEASONl OO1-11) < OStlMALC 4.) kek cae hae okie « helene ede ate tee Ae 853,566 
HM HOTA OUND TI Ta toOl, toulayvel, LO11) cone ctentue in iid. hie aosld do teieeehe eas bomllGl eOtce God 
Potals7. os’ RE Sen ONS ET eS EEE cael ahah Nett 2a aes Ca Nae ope nelae ed aoe amas 8,072,532 
POMEL EO OC CUSUSTOM MING) rel Ob leter. Grice eM cats, «ase tiee tic anus Sen neo oan soo ae hoe ore 7,206, 643 
inisratvionncAprilis 190.to May 31, 1911);.éstimated toss .nhes. ook Lebel Sie. 865, 889 
Decade, 1911-21— 
POBNaGiOn meCiSus Of Onesie! Ob bere a, ls ee ete re Brean Gite hei mel} ake ola iano anaes 7,206,643 
Necerabinercaso (1911-21), CSbIAtOd 005... oiwch tials s Fin otersisia done ne noo tenon bas 4 nih ee Mace 1,150, 125 
TMM CrApOne (Sune. (O01, tO Mayroly 1021) > cree: os he atoutionternetritile dance nae deen: 1,728,921 
LRG EN lmeetesen tetecs ccteneh atch ot trenchc ey teem ope cSt aay se oases Rene cu. adhe let Harenses RE iio ES 10,085, 689 
Population, Census of June 1, 1921......... Sn SIE oy. ped eon Ge eee Rann SEARS «Un, SES toe 8,787, 9491 
migration (June. 1911, to.May ol, 1921), estimated aati. .ts dcs.scttlecs slerseseae o> oie crore os ce 1,297, 7402 
Decade, 1921-31— 
Pcp ECON Us OMS NE LO OU. oo8e hes oF FAs oes, Ph vib cd eee el eet aae docu eee Ma 8,787,949 1 
Natural Increase (1921-31), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec...| 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians........ 1,509, 136 
| La Re eee Mee Be eae Us sete Wiest att. cata AU Sie fe oe a 11, 622,341 
POM AHOU RO CUSUSIONaUNO Lal God ase ma otra ati oil ein cor earod on aah Fomoleiolectoretne Mle ae oe dle rede 10,376,786 
Hmicration (une, 1921 .ftoiMay: 31.1931): estimated tee -..d..adawe divin nce uses G. cea eee 1,245,555 
Spirit allt fe Papulation, 1901-110... 6 ess oils Deen k Fi teas eta igs Yes cede 1,835,328 
GUT Cn ALICE ODATLACLON 1 OL = 20 oko. oo cian ors oe otek viens Pods euane Ose tole bbe eee one ees 1,581,306 
PCR ECs RITIOITE OP INLA GION Ht Oe Las bays caine | mec s te serene Bacio icraeet debe siaiotd ales salbanin neler 1,588,837 
1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 2 This 


figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the Front and the soldiers (about 20,000) enlisting 
in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 

among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
‘however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 9. 


- In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
‘Ment of its history, the first census, 1666, showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
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was not reinforced by immigration from the Old World. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the ‘‘masculinity” of the 
Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) 
to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, 
however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male 
lives as its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our 
population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
In Table 8 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931, 
appears at p. 118 of the 1934-85 Year Book. The statistics of Table 9 show the 
position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


Province 1871. 1881. 1891. 
or Se eS 
Territory. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. _ 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54, 881 54,197 
INOS BEOtIa 225 seco. 193,792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. ~ 145,888 139,706 164,119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Quehe cae wearer. 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontariocdd avert = 828,590 792,261 | 978,554 948,368 || 1,069,487 1,044, 834 
Manito barren. i meye tein 12,864 12,364 35, 123 27,137 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatehewane sa cencbie on. - - = = - = 

ADertd ance screener ~ - = = = = 
he Columbian ace aacee 20, 694 15, 553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 

Was eee aE ee BS ee ae - - = = es = 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23; 126 28,118 28, 333 53,785 45,182 
Canada.2.) icasccnen 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 || 2,460,471 2537%25 768 
Province 1901. 1911. 1921, 1931. 

or _ — | _—_—_——_—— 

Territory. Male. | Female. || Male. | Female. || Male. | Female. || Male. { Female. 
Pee ishanda acca, 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 
Nova Scotia....... 233,642 | 225,932 || 251,019 | 241,319 || 266,472 | 257,365 || 263,104 249,742 
New Brunswick....| 168,639 | 162,481 || 179,867 | 172,022 || 197,351 | 190,525 || 208,620 199,599 
Quebec. 2... 2a. 234 824,454 | 824,444 |/1,012,815 | 992,961 |11,179,726 |1,180,939 1,447,124 | 1,427,131 
Ouatgatio cies te. 1,096,640 |1,086,307 |11,301, 272 |1;226,020 1,481,890 |1,451,772 ||1, 748,844 | 1,682,839 
Manitoba.......... 138,504 | 116,707 || 252,954 | 208,440 || 320,567 | 289,551 || 368,065 332,074 
Saskatchewan......| 49,431 41,848 || 291,730 | 200,702 || 413,700 | 343,810 |} 499,935 421,850 
Albertact sta 41,019 32,003 |} 228,792 | 150,508 || 324,208 | 264,246 || 400,199 331,406 
British Columbia..| 114,160 64,497 || 251,619 | 140,861 |} 293,409 | 231,173 | 385,219 309, 044 
Yukon, eee. 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
N.W. Territories... 10,176 9,953 3,350 Boy 4,129 3, 859 5,214 4,509 
Canada.......|/2,751,708 |2,619,607 3,821,995 |3,384,648 j42529, 643 1 4,258,306 5,374,541 | 5,002, 245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 
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9.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nore.—A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. The figures are calculated from population figures 
fe the latest census in each case, as given by the League of Nations Year Book, 1936-37, except asindicated by 
ootnotes. 


Excess of Excess of 

Males over Males over 

Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 

each 100 of each 100 of 

Population. Population, 
Aeponbinal errand esi heel 1928 G58 Denmark 3225). 55 sesh Seas d, 1935 —1-57 
MURVERG ALS ccs ch eteere Oks ea oh 1931 3°58 MIM ANG tc a saci octet nie 1930 —2-06 
ieee ee eee ER See 1931 SOO MIFLCAI YA ao eeec. ce eta 1931 —2-22 
inishy Pree State ssa. scs leccde os 1936 PACES Wal Rahst os te Pee. Oh ger Arte ee ee en Aer 1930 —2-42 
Union of South Africa?......... 1931 LTGP INOL WAV et. tetas Ac ae 1930 —2-48 
PAMEDT ALIAS Coes WES Ge a eiouolds 64 1933 1:56 cGermanyes 5 ee ay BO 1933 —2-92 
UN TEANAAE E V [ Roo 1936 1-41 Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-00 
Wmited: States: +2 ee Sales hha 1930 1-22 || Northern Ireland..:......... 1926 —3-26 
SAT IA Nea ects adukh ites tab acrties 1934 eA Zeus rAneG x. cd etter em hecse oi ese 1931 —3-40 
IGRI e Re peepee tee dnt Saepesednate satiaiage 1935 0-31 SWAtzerland son. ncsen oe eee 1930 —3-66 
A Alin canis ph edgar. her Bs: 1930 = (644eSA ts tridivAneeaad aoc-stkenw dues ce 1934 —3-90 
NER iy See eee 1928 (Shy oS COGLANG os fs. tetaseans es loess 1931 —3-94 
ele iinie.. «Rte aa ices 1930 —0-96 || England and Wales........... 1931 —4-18 
RETA OP Eyre eG ciclo: BS IN A 1930. 0:98. HePortugal =o, . secis dei vedi wms 1930 —4-60 
“ro WHCESS |S ea ae Ee ic petals rae 1931 —1-54. || U.S.S.R. (Hurope)........... 1926 —4-90 

11928 estimate. 2 Excluding Maoris. From New Zealand Year Book, 1937. 3 White 
population only. 


Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 10 are given, in summary form, the statistics of the conjugal condition 
of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, and legally separated, for 
1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the larger proportion of married 
in the more recent years. This is mainly attributable to the larger proportion of 
adults to total population in our own time. Noteworthy also is the larger proportion 
of divorced and legally separated in later years. A table showing the conjugal condi- 
tion of the people, as percentages of the total population, was given at p. 110 of the 
1986 Year Book. Another table, showing conjugal condition by sex and provinces, 
will be found at the same place. At pp. 115-116 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table 
appears showing the conjugal condition of the 1931 population, 15 years of age or 
over by age groups. The reader is referred to p. 172 of this volume for details of 
divorces granted in the years 1918-37. 


10.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, as Shown by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 
1891, 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


Census Year : ; : i Z ; 

latisios. Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. pac Given: Total. 
18711—Male.......... 1,183,787 543,037 37,487 - - = 1,764,311 
Female........ 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1,721,450 
1881—Male........... 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - - 2,188, 854 
Pemalesi.4 5. 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - ~ 2,135,956 
- 1891—Male........... 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - = - 2,460,471 
Female........ 1,451, 851 791,902 129,015 - - ~ 2,372,768 
- 1901—Male........... 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - ~ 2,751,708 
Female........ 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619, 607 
1911—Male........... 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3, 821,995 
: Female. ....... 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921—Male........... 2,698,564 | 1,698,297 119, 695 3,670 2 9,417 4,529,643 
Female........ 2,378,728 | 1,631,663 236,504 3; fal 2 7,680 4,258,306 
- 1931—Male........... 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 3 8, 854 5,374,541 
Female........ 2,771,968 | 1,937,950 288, 641 3,392 3 294 5,002, 245 
1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Legally separated in- 


_ cluded with divorced. 3 Legally separated included with married. 
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Section 4.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country, where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 11), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, the 
average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability rather 
than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were 
under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-67 
per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 per 1,000 under 
20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 
212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 416-39 per 1,000. 


Table 12 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-85 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 were given. 


11.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921, and 1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. TOL 1921. 1931. 

Minder Pyear: owes cece ot: 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23 858 19-531 
Taha V CAT Siva aatete eapek ath 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 
Peat: See epee ere 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-664 | 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
10=S19) 0S ata ie ie iv k:. Aaoe 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203 - 689 
P| cet! ale aap: Se Re ee 171-436 | 175-957 |} 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163-583 
SOS U Be ee weer cet cn eee 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-938 | 146-247 134-656 
AU AO ie Oct: dees? on Setar cress 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
cra ee 1g nd St ed ne Aan ap et a ne 54-788 58 -087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
O0lOriOVert. ciao. cece Netra 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83 -882 
INGE piven tele teies cans ass oes 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


12.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


: 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 
Province. Years. Years. Years. Years. or Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
Nova Scotiatticn so. 2c oe 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick......... #8 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
Quebec fk ae ee 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
ONntarid Ween kha cee 186-68 185-67 373-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
Manitobpate 2 inicns ee 203-29 219-27 365-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan). .2.....0..4- 234-80 228-98 353-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
A lbertat. can pera eee 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British, Columbia. ....5 oe: 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 1931!.......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 188-52 33-22 0-36 
Canada, 1921!.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


iT he statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 


Age Distribution by Sex.—An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distribution, by sex, with textual interpretation, was given at pp. 119-120 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. It is not repeated in order to conserve space. 
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Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ““Canadian’”’ in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations re- 
sidence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who may 
be of very mixed racial origin; (6) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial dis- 
tinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the following 
three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family is of three or 
more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through the census 
question on the birthplace of parents for which statistics from the 1931 Census 
appeared at pp. 134-139 of the 1934-35 Year Book; (6b) that notwithstanding the 
desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with the 
process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of Chinese 
fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, the fact 
that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant races 
points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it has 
been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 at the 
date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measurements 
of this kind would be impossible if the answer ‘“‘Canadian”’ instead of “French” 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not ‘‘Canadians’’, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a ‘“‘new’’ country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimin- 
ology, and the social and ‘“‘biometric”’ sciences in general. 

To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 


On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 


1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups that help to compose the nation (see Table 13) in- 


dicate that the people of Scandinavian, German, and Ukrainian origins increased 


between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c., and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 


new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 


the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 


stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 


example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian, 
or Russian. 
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A perspective of the percentage relationship of the origin groups to the popula- 
tion as a whole was given in tabular form for the censuses 1871 to 1931 at p. 123 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. Table 13, below, gives the actual figures for the same 
years. 

Together, the British and French groups constituted, in 1931, 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
Canada during the past thirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


13.— Origins of the People According mare ae gripe of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921, 
and 1931. 


Norre.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. 


Origin. 1871.1 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
British— 
Binelish nee 706, 369 881,301 1,260,899 | 1,823,150 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 
La) rey Oe eae gee 846,414 957,403 988,721-| 1,050,384 ; 1,107,803 1,230,808 
SCOELishemecee eters 549,946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 | 1,173,625 1,346,350 
Others). coxctinscecnc: TESTES 9,947 13,421 207501 41,952 62,494 
Totals, British..... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 
French ye. 2 er eater 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
Austrian tO. p24. ee - = 10,947 42,535 107, 671 48,639 
Belgian ten 8.8 2. aes pee ee - = 2,994 9,593 20,234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Rotumanian... wt he - 354 5,875 15,235 32,216 
Chimeses: sane ae AP Prien - 4,383 17,312 27,774 39, 587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

VLAN) eases tes acer Ris 5 coset - - - - 8, 840 30,401 
Duthie: Serre teen er ere: 29, 662 30,412 33, 845 54,986 117,505 148,962 
Finnishes. cto nee - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 43,885 
Gorman: 2) .02 es uke he oe 202,991 254,319 310,501 393,320 294, 635 473,544 
(Freel are creer th ns: ae - - 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
Hebrew... asllsnerst ai aace ee 125 667 16,131 75,681 126,196 156, 726 
FAUNS ATI ee soe ee en see - ~ 1,549 11,605 13,181 40,582 
Indian and Eskimo?......... 23,037 108, 547 127,941 105, 492 113, 724 128,890 
Tahini’. ieenr eo ene 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
JADHNESOSAA. Meneses ooo - - 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
INGETO ay rae ees SPAS: 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 19, 456 
Polish atte terrace - ~ 6, 285 33,365 53,403 145,503 
Russians. bbisscasetases,. 607 e227 19, 825 43,142 100,064 88,148 
Scandinavians... eases 1, 623 5, 223 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
Ulerainiancn sto eee - - 5, 682 74,963 106, 721 295, 113 
WAUIPOSIAVIG? a tieria ioeds ee toee ~ - - - 3,906 16,174 
VAPIOUBH tess cio ies ie 4,182 8,540 7,000 SL 107 28,796 27,476 
Ungpeciheds aos a 7,561 40,806 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 

Grand Totals...... 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 
1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Incomplete in 1871; in- 
cludes “‘half-breeds’’ in 1901. 3 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish; in 1921 they 


numbered, respectively, 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 and 81,306. 


Section 6.—Religions. 


At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


Throughout the sixty-year period something like two-fiths of the population 
of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
in 1871 but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from Scotland after the beginning of the century. The fusion of the Methodists 
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and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 
United Church of Canada, left that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada amounted to 8-39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 
p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1931. 


The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century led to a great growth of the religious bodies 
which have as their home the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who were 
only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, rose to 3-80 p.ec. 
in 1931. The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. in 1901, 
were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who in earlier 
years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being only 
0-29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 


Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of “no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists, and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. In Table 14 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census, 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, were given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


14.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


Religion. 1871.1 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
ENGINE TAT ee ee 6,179 7,241 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 16,026 
SO EE OS Saar ae 494,049] 574,818) 646,059} 681,494] 1,043,017) 1,407,780] 1,635,615 
EVD pS oh eae earth aa a 239,3433} 296,5253) 303,8398} 318,005) 382,720) 421,730} 443,341 
BSCR Re nk tage. at ae 2,305 8, 831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
PB ACIS Ges 25) francs cise Settee ots - - - 10, 407 10,012 11,281 15,784 
Seristia.. 202.453 sce. oe. bees - - - 7,484 17,421 17,142 11,527 
Christian Science............. - - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18,436 
Church of Christ, Disciples... - 20,193 12,763 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 
MBPRENCEAT 2... |, duo. arcisinne sa Bie Ne - - - 5,115 14,562 27,114 24,087 
Congregationalist............. 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30,730 6944 
MP OHICHODOM: oo sho. Pk clelelsc - - - 8,775 10, 493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical Association....... - - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 22,213 
Friends (Quaker)............. 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
ereGko@hureh «6... .i000. ac0ck es ~ ~ - 15,630 88,507} 169,832 5 
Greek Orthodox.............. - - = = - - 102, 3895 
Holiness Movement.......... = - - 2,775 3, 856 3,245 4,436 
International Bible Students.. - - - 99 925 6,678 13,552 
OTT: oe Oi ie at ie ea a 1115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564) 125,197} 155,614 
AEE SS 37,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524] 229,864]  286,458| 394/194 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 140. 
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14.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931—concluded. 


Religion. 1871.1 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Mennonite (incl. Hutterite). .. 3 3 3 31,797 44,625 58,797 88,735 
Mothodisti.v..e . deaes: sets 567,091] 742,981) 847,765} 916,886] 1,079,993] 1,159, 246 4 
DRM OD Sh case ects int a ator - - - 6, 891 15,971 19,622 22, 005° 
ING TOLPION 54.5 cso 65 8 sooo 5,146 2,634 6 4,810 26,027) 21,739 21,071 
1 BI -AN a oe sore es aceite eee 1,886 4,478 6 15,107 11,840 6,778 5,008 
Pentecostal: mennectauee anes ~ - - ~ 513 7,003 26,301 
Plymouth Brethren.......... - = ~ 3,040 3,438 6,482 6,983 
RresbyLenianesccneer rye 544,998} 676,165} 755,326) 842,531] 1,116,071|1,409,406| 870,7284 
IProtestantas.cne oceans neetee 10,146 6,519 12,253 11,612 30,265} 30,753 23, 296 
Romani@atholi¢se en assess o 1,492,029] 1,791,982} 1,992,017] 2,229,600) 2,833,041] 3,389, 626 | 4, 285,3887 
Salvation ATMY., ave.¢ <1. es har - - 13,949 10,308 18,834; 24,733 30,716 
Unitaniahoer.,....cecas aso see 4, ag 2,126 ies chee 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
United: Church ic...at.ce ars. - - - ~ - 8, 7284) 2,017,3754 
All other (various)........... 35,035 21,382 46,030 16,427 26,383 31,270 54,164 
Not‘Civeni es aolhaeae 17,055 86, 769 80, 267 43,222 32,490 19,259 16,042 

Totals oo. oc'04.5. tenes 3,485,761) 4,324,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315) 7,206,643) 8,787,949|10,376, 786 
The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Including Tunkers. 
3Mennonites were included with Baptists prior to 1901. 4Practically all Methodists and Congre- 


gationalists and a large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, 
although a relatively small number reported themselves as ‘‘United Church’’ in 1921, chiefly in Western 
Canada where the movement towards union began. 5 In earlier censuses only small numbers were 
involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 
A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, 
since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman 
Catholics for 1931. 6 Included with ‘‘All other’’ religions for 1891. 7 Including 186,654 Greek 
Catholics (see footnote 5). 


In 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 
as a whole, were shown at pp. 116-117 of the 1986 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by Canadian born, other British born, and foreign born (United States 
born and other foreign born), in Table 15. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 p.c. 
of the population was born under the British flag, while sixty years later the per- 
centage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian born increased steadily 
until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 showed declines in the proportions of 
other British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but an increase 
in the percentage of other foreign born; the proportion of Canadian born has 
remained practically unchanged. 


Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5:87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 
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15.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, by Numbers and Percentages, 
According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Total Population. 
% Other Total Foreign Born. ” 
Year. Canadian British Born _ Born Popula- : Other — 
Born. in in other 5 Canadian fe ; 

Born.! The: : tion. British | Born in Other 
United | Foreign Born. Born. United | Foreign 

States. |Countries. Ci ton. Bai 

No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1871....| 2,894,591 496, 502 64,447 30,221] 3,485, 761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....] 3,721,826} 478,615 77, 753 46,616] 4,324,810 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239] 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815} 421,051 127,899 150,550} 5,371,315] 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80 
1911....] 5,619,682} 834,229} 303,680} 449,052] 7,206,643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,224] 1,065,448) 374,022) 516,255) 8,787,949 Veto 12-13 4-25 5-87 
1931....| 8,069,261) 1,184,830] 344,574] 778,121/10,376,786]| 77-76 11-42 3°32 7-50 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population were tabulated for the various provinces 
and territories, by sex, at p. 118 of the 1936 Year Book. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the population is shown by the Census of 1931 to be about 93 p.c. native born, 
and in Quebec about 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 
77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to 
about 58 p.c., and in British Columbia to about 54 p.c. 

At pp. 133-140, inclusive, of the 1984-835 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
was given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published show: 
population classified by province of residence and province of birth; population, 
for each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified according 
to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, other than 
Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 


Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. 


At the latest four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to enumerators at the Census of 1931 were published at p. 141 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Table 16 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born, and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 were 
“Canadian Nationals’ and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninterrupted 
citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born resident 
in Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance to some 
foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. The table 
on p. 142 of the 1934-85 Year Book showed the country to which allegiance was 
owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. . 

In the case of British born, 11-4 p.c. had not yet acquired Canadian domicile 
and of the foreign born 45-2 p.c. were still aliens. A more detailed analysis than 
that given below will be found at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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16.—Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residents in 
Canada in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance. 


OTHER 
NATIVE BORN. BRITISH BORN. 
Nationality. ee Nationality. 
Total. Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. 
Canadian-born nation- British-born Cana- 
als—Totals......... 8,052, 459)4, 074, 715|3,977, 744 dian nationals....|1,044,791] 556,043) 488,748 
With uninterrupted By domicile....... 1,042,781) 555,062] 487,719 
citizenship......... 8,051, 142/4,074,053/3,977,089] By repatriation and 
naturalization.... 2,010 981 1,029 


Repatriated and na- 
turalizedtcs+ «sss e esiyy 662 655] British born without 
acquired domicile.| 135,426) 74,687] 60,739 
Canadian-born aliens ; 


(by renunciation or British-born aliens 
marriage).......... 16, 802 1,286 15,516 (by renunciatior or 
marriage).......... 4,613 681 3,932 
Owing allegiance to:— Owing allegiance to:— 
European countries}... 5,991 92 5,899) Huropean countries! 1,625 154 1,471 
Asiatic countries..... 286 20 266), Asiatic countries... 32 6 26 
United States........ 10,477 1,170 9,307] United States...... 2,914 506 2,408 
Other countries....... 48 4 44] Other countries.... 42 15 27 
Totals, Totals, Other 


Canadian Born...... 8,069, 261/4,076,001/3,993,260) British Born...... 1,184,830) 631,411) 553,419 


FOREIGN BORN. 


Continental European 


Born Born in Asia. United States Born. 


Nationality. 
Total.2 


Total. Male. |Female.|)Total.| Male. |Female.|| Total.| Male. | Female. 


Canadian nationals.| 614,971) 351,013} 197,043] 153,970 12,119} 7,826)  4,293/249,595| 118,104] 131,491 


Aliens. o7cns shan di, 507, 724|| 363,449] 241,140) 122,309] 48,489] 44,349) 4,140) 94,979] 57,036) 37,943 
-EKuropean®........ 363,754] 358,198] 238,366] 119,832 330 179 151] 4,822) 1,991} 2,831 
Asiatic <2... 28 wen 48,072 63 18 45|| 47,935] 44,047] 3,888 64 27 37. 
United States....; . 94,984) 4,726) 2,447) 2,279 102 53 49) 90,069} 55,009} 35,060 
OCROr anaes teta: 914 462 309 153 122 70 52 24 9 15 

Totals, . 


Foreign Born. . .|1,122,695|| 714,462) 438,183] 276,279] 60,608) 52,175} 8,433/344,574| 175,140] 169,434 


1 The European country of allegiance was given on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 2 This column 
includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia, or the United States. 
3 The European country of allegiance was given at p. 143 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911, 
and 278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 514,179 
in 1921, 344,557 in 1911, and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c., 
and 55-27 p.c., respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an absolute decline 
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between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 7.¢., from 5-66 p.c. of the popula- 
tion to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, or 4-89 p.c. 
of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada, the United 
States born exceeded those born in any other country, although by continental groups 
the Europeans were more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the U.S. born declined 
from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase in the total foreign 
born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other hand, the percentage 
of the U.S. born who were naturalized to total U.S. born increased from 63-63 
in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental Europeans who were 
naturalized fell from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 19381. 


Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 


Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931, 1,822,370 persons were reported 


’ as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 


1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In a table on p. 121 of the 1986 Year Book the population was classified by racial 
origins and as able to speak one, both, or neither of the official languages. 


Mother Tongue.—At p. 122 of the 1936 Year Book will be found a table show- 
ing the mother tongue of the population, by provinces and for the Dominion. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between 
rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 


A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-35 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand and over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 17. The population in 
urban places having less than one thousand was shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and British 
Columbia. In Table 17 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
population, respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent Table 18 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.* 


_ * Inthe United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that residing 
in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor qualifications, 
but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, not 
incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of 
1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
proportion of urban population. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, v2z., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States, in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 18. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p:c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c. and 4:42 p.c., respectively, of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 17 that in 
the decade 1921-31, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 p.c. 
of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 18, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
than half a million.population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants, respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
‘Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 19, while the populations 
of urban communities having, in 1931, a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
are given for 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 in Table 20. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “‘satellite’’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 


the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been — 


considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 
States census authorities call the ‘metropolitan districts’. On this basis the total 
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populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: ‘Greater 
Montreal’, 1,000,159; ‘Greater Toronto’, 808,864; ‘Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; 
‘Greater Winnipeg’, 280,202; ‘Greater Ottawa’ (including Hull), 175,988; ‘Greater 
Quebec’, 166,435; ‘Greater Hamilton’, 163,710; ‘Greater Windsor’, 110,385; ‘Greater 
Halifax’, 74,161; and ‘Greater Saint John’, 55,611.* 


*See 1931 Census Monograph No. 6, The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population, b 
8. A. Cudmore and H. G. Caldwell. P f , * opulation, by 


17.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses 
1871-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. 


Proves oe 1871. pie te Soke a 1901. 
Territory. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
PE: Island... .22.. 86,149 7,872 95,693 13,198 94, 823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia....... 355,718 32,082 || 377,030 63,542 || 373,403 76, 993 330, 191 129,383 
New Brunswick...} 235,381 50,213 262,141 59,092 272,362 48,9011) 253,835 77, 285 
Quebec. o.28 1... 919,665 | 271,851 980,515 | 378,512 988,820 | 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
(ONEATIOs = 6 sis poses 1,264,854 | 355,997 111,351,074 575, 848 ||1,295,323 818,998 111,246, 969 935,978 
Manitoba..........] 24,170 1,058 52,015 10,245 || 111,498 41,008 || 184,7752| 70,4362 
Saskatchewan..... 3 - 3 - 3 - 77,0134) 14,2664 
Alberta: canteos oo 3 - 8 = 8 - 54,489 18,533 
British Columbia..| 32,977 3,270 40,389 9,070 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 
Warkons sipsaettsal.' 3 - 3 18,077 9,142 
Ie Weel once sca en ts 3 - 3 20,129 - 
Royal Canadian 
Navy nian. de. - - - - ~ 
Canada....... 25966,9143| 722,343 13,215,303 3}1,109,507 "3,296,141 3|1,537,098 3,357,093 |2,014,222 
Numerical Increases 
Province or 1911, 1921. 1931. in Decade 1921-31. 
Territory. | | 
Rural. | Urban. Rural. Urban. | Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
P. E. Island....... 78, 758 14,970 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 —1, 869 1,292 
Nova Scotia....... 306, 210 186,128 |} 296,799 227,038 || 281,192 | 231,654 || —15,607 4,616. 
New Brunswick...| 252,342 99,547 || 263,432 124,444 || 279,279 128,940 15, 847 4,496 
QUE DEC A. & s civics « 1,038,9345| 966,842 511,038,096 |1,322,569 |1,060,649 |1,813, 606 22,553 | 491,037 
WOGEATION: conte css 1,198, 803 1,328,489 1,227,030 |1, 706,632 |1,335,691 |2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 


Manitoba..........] 261,029 200,365 || 348,502 | 261,616 || 384,170 | 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan.....| 361,0374/ 131,3954) 538,552 | 218,958 || 630,880 | 290,905 92,328 71,947 


PAD OUGE cielo eoicets 236,6337) 1387,6627]| 365,550 | 222,904 || 453,097 | 278,508 87,547 55,604 
British Columbia..| 188,796 | 203,684 || 277,020 | 247,562 | 299,524 | 394,7398| 22,504} 147,177 
UKONS Ee conse wea. 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
NW ide. cosine Sica 6,5076 - 7,988 9,723 = 1,735 ~ 
Royal Canadian 
BAW Vi cenvaeereias - ~ 485 9 - § - 
Canada....... 3,933,696 13,272,947 ||4,435,827 [4,352,122 ||4,804,728 (5,572,058 || 368,901 |1,219,936 
1 Some of the towns of 1891 were included with rural. 2 As corrected in Census Report, Prairie 
Provinces, 1916. 3 The populations (48,000, 56,446 and 98,967, respectively) in territory now com- 
prised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and in Yukon and the Northwest Territories was 
classified as rural in the Censuses of 1871, 1881, and 1891. 4 Urban and rural populations for 1911 and 
1901 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 5 The urban population of 970,791, 


’ shown in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martin- 


ville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St-Vincent de Paulfrom urban to rural; by adjustments in area of 
the villages of St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 6 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 7 Vol. I, Census 1911, places the urban population of Alberta for 
that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population (5,250) of twelve places which, according 
to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so 
included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Pass- 
burg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and from other small adjustments 
consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places the urban population for 1911 at 
137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures for the Census of 1901. 
8 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13, 736, respectively, 
which were then classified as ‘rural’. 8 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at 
their homes in the Census of 1931. 
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18.—Urban Populations, Classified by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 1921, 


and 1931. 
1911. 1921. 1931. 
v4 Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
rile aL d ioe , ber Popula- | Cent of|| ber Popula- | Cent of|) ber Popula- | Cent of 
é of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ Nil - - 2| 1,140,399} 12-98 2) 1,449,784} 13-97 
Between— ; f 

400,000 and 500,000 1} 490,504 6-81) Nil ~ - Nil - - 

300,000 and 400,000 1} 381,838 5-30 Nil - - Nil - ~ 
200,000 and 300,000} Nil ~ = Nil - - 2| 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 2| 286,436 3-28 4) 518,298 5-90 8] 413,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 BI BL bee Pal 3-43 5} 336,650 3-83 7| 470,448 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 7| 272,071] 3-78 7| 239,096] 2-72 10} 339,521] 3-27 
15,000 and 25,000 PU 1935977 2-69 19} 370,990 4-22 23} 457,292 4-4] 
10,000 and 15,000 18] 225,423 3-13 18) 224,083 2-55 23) 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000 44} 313,100 4-34 54| 382,762 4-36 68| 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and 5,000 59| 222,274 3-08 72| 272,720 3-10 CAN = ORR Ae 2-63 
1,000and_ 3,000 250) 428,250 5-94 293} 492,116 5-60 324| 557,466 5:37 
500and_ 1,000 2411 174,781 2-43 290} 215,648 2-45 3225 25 lea to 2:23 
Underi500.52 eee 419 87,077 1-21 679} 159,410 1-81 750} 179,782 1-73 
Totals...... 1,056! 3,272,9471 45-421 1,443) 4,352,122' 49-52] 1,605! 5,572,0581 53-70 


Population is shown in Table 18 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. As will be seen, the large absolute increases in the total population of 
municipalities of less than 1,000 persons for 1921 and 1931 were due almost entirely 
to the addition of newly incorporated places.* 


*See also reference in text footnote (*) at top of p. 145. 


19. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the G@uinquennial Census of 1936.) 
Nore.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


a Populations. 

City or Town. Province. |"7e71. 1 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936.2 
*iMontreal...........: One ht oa 130,833] 177,377| 256,723] 328,172] 490,504] 618,506] 818,577 = 
*Toronto............. Ont. tie 59,000/ 96,196] 181,215] 209,892| 381,833] 521,893] 631,207 = 
*Vancouver.......... BC... ome - | 13,709} 29,432] 120,847| 163,220] 246.593 = 
*Winnipeg............ Man........ 241| 7,985} 25,639] 42,340] 136,035] 179/087| 218,785] 215,814 
¢Hamilton..........- Oub-t5, ae 26,880) 36,661] 48,959| 52,634] 81,969] 114,151] 155,547 = 
*Quebec............. Cian ae 59,699| 62,446] 63,090] 68,840| 78,710] 95.193] 130,594 ~ 
*"Otiawacsiereiines. Ont ck dine 24,141] 31,307] 44,154] 59,928] 87,062] 107,843] 126,872 . 
*Calgary......--s..., licks 4a : -| 3876]. 4,392] 43.704] 63,305] 83.761] 83,407 
tEdmonton.......... ATLAS > tia - - - 4,176} 31,064) 58,821) 79,197] 85,774 
tlondol... cee 5s. Ont.6. 18,000] 27,867| 31,977| 37,976] 46,300] 60,959| 71,148 = 
+Windsor............ Oneida 4,253} 6,561| 10,322] 12,1531 17,829] 38'591| 63,108 s 
iVerdun............. Chart ee ie 278 296] 1,898] 11,629] 25,001] 60.745 = 
*Halitas | ies: Cee INS eae as 29,582] 36,100| 38,437] 40,832] 46,619] 58.372] 59.275 KS 
Raping 0 ean oe Sask........ Ms i -| 21249} 30,213] 34,432| 53,209] 53,354 
*Saint John.......... Nupy Hees 41,325] 41,353} 39,179] 40,711| 42,511] 47.166] 47,514 3 
*Saskatoon.......... Gaske poeet.o " i 113} 12,004] 25;739| 43,991] 41,734 
+Victoria,..... 1.0.0, BC te 3,270] 5,925} 16,841] 20,919] 31,660] 38,727] 39,082 es 
+Three Rivers....... Get ae 7'570| 8.670!  8,334| 9,981] 13,691] 22,367] 35.450 2 
*Kitchener........... Cnt inn ae: 2°743| 4054| 7.495] 9.7471 15.196| 21,763] 30,793 = 
*Brantford........... Ont | 8,107] 9,616} 12,753] 16,619] 23,132] 29,440! 30,107 = 
‘ull feet es Gite ae wt 3,800] 6,890} 11,264] 13,993] 18,299] 24'117| 29°433 = 
+Sherbrooke......... Gudiahe? : 4,432| 7,227] 10,097| 11,765| 16,405] 23.515| 28,933 ‘ 
Outremont....-..... ae eee! a 387 795| 1,148| 4820] 13,249] 28’ 641 2 
{Fort William........ CATAL B 690} 2,176] 3,633] 16,499| 20,541] 26,977 2 
4St. Catharines...... Ontos 7,864] 9,631] 9.170] 9,946] 12,484] 19881] 24/753 Z 
Westmount......... Chis a8 = es 200 884} 3.076| 8,856] 14,579] 17,593] 24/235 < 
+Kingston............ Ont 12,407] 14,091| 19,263] 17,961] 18,874! 21753] 23'439 Z 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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19.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


— | — | | ef | | | 


FOshaiwach: siv.v.sers Ont ste. 
"Sydney: oe oaee IN See 
*Sault Ste. Marie....|Ont......... 
tPeterborough....... On bine ic 
*Moose Jaw........-- DAB Ket <i 
“liel plese at acacia ds Ontees cc: 
MGA CO Bay sis c. as0d INS eee. 
SMONCLOM Goo ae ini eeee IN | ae ee 
peort Arthuri -..5..%- Onteesseen. 
{Niagara Falls....... (ORG eee tee er 
Tiachiney ga. sos... UC Sees raieis 
MSU DULY Seeks scene Ont vores: 
SAL MID. Mei naece nee eres Onthaiens 
PS tratlOrd maka scaves Ontaeenutent: 
*New Westminster...}B.C........ 
SBrandanitosct.es.<ce IML ain s & tie oe 
*St. Boniface......... Mantearsts » 
MINOT CD BAVA sis el oles Ont eee. 
Tote homass.....tes- Ontesre. cetiet 
Shawinigan Falls....|Que......... 
*Chathamasdee.deee OntaReen. 
tEast Windsor....... Ont: acne 
SAIIMIN ING yiacias ves Ont Feet as 
SGaltt ter eiwwess eee Ont ee akon. 
TBelleville........... Ontyetes. 
Meth DEIOGCss..< aves < GaN ht: ae ae 
{St. Hyacinthe...... Quewe ae. 
*Owen Sound........ Onteies eek 
*Charlottetown...... OED SLs hots 
pean ey Wetec Que. a ms 
PCVAS See aeutin's a sore QUE. cece ess. 
FValleyfield (Sala- 
berry:de)e. 2. s<%... Quditaccseee 
*Woodstock.......... Onten sos 
Pb sMealives. vac scoot (QUC Tarn tects 
S@Ornwalltaiveestees OntheR were 
OLIetEOR ies an.s Se: QUGsiaaeen 
~Sandwich........... Ontiperaeoce 
PW Gland Weilhcu sae ees Ont eercceeks. 
Thetford Mines..... Queers Nase 
BGAN py ptesiens scien « QUCFisam ces 
(Sei Gles -sapnaerraees Quer e 
tMedicine Hat....... Alta. .tce ont 
tWalkerville......... Ont atecerts 
=Prince, Alberts .sa-s-<|Oask. <ases-s 
{Brockville.......... Oil ia ee 
FORAUWICrE:. cc. esse (Osi reteetey etd 
tPembroke.......... Oita 
SPArEMOUL. ¢<2 00.1 « INEtoh ce erties 
HSUsVerOMG..... ce... Quer... ceee 
*New Glasgow....... NGS Ss us shea 
*Fredericton......... INE es Bs 
Cap de la a pepieing Me ah hace 
North Vancouver....|B.C........ 
fRivi¢re du Loup.. ore Mee aoe: 
OPIS. - «diez c.cseisyo-oe Outre se teen 
MWWAbCTIOO: «2c. ccses = Ontenrs eee 
PRETO} 55 os nica els 8 IN| Sie sccstees 
GAT UGUC. fca:0.0 +2, Qi rea sae 
UIC hoo ose sins cuare.e Ont te se: 
*Sydney Mn sl oee ee INAS Abn onae 
*New Waterford..... NES Rae ier 
00 SST Saal 1e3s ©) rae cies 
“UG th nh Ont ager ien 
BPAAINIOP SG picic..c.2'c 0.000: INE Se ete 
New Toronto....... Ont ate 
TSmiths Falls........ Ontrieccorte 
OCT ee a Quer... see 
Sy armouth:.,..<....> INE Sie eee 
GES Onteeaeee. 
IRETSIAICO) vis iic)sie see oe. Oitpewee cece 


4,066 
2,427 
2,414 
9,717 


10,537 


9,052 


7,535 
9'916 


7,016 
7,497 
10,098 
2,277 
8,797 


5,515 
8,612 
4,722 
6, 805 
3,372 
1,352 
2,035 


1,710 
6,669 


933 
8,791 


4,401 
6, 252 
2,868 
3,776 
6, 502 


4,175 
4,752 
2,941 
5, 102 


5,550 
2) 449 
6, 081 
3° 781 


3,864 
4,391 


Populations. 

1901. 1911. 
4,394| 7,436 
9,909] 17,723 
7,169} 14,920 
12,886} 18,360 
1,558] 18,823 
11,496} 15,175 
6,945} 16,562 
9,026) 11,345 
3,214) 11,220 
5,702} 9,248 
6,365} 11,688 
2,027) 4,150 
8,176) 9,947 
9,959) 12,946 
6,499) 13,199 
5,620) 13,839 
2,019} 7,483 
2,530! 7; 737 
11,485} 14,054 
4,265 
9,068} 10,770 
7,866) 10,299 
9,117) 9,876 
2,072} 9,085 
9,210) 9,797 
8,776) 12,558 
10,718) 9,883 
3,826) 5,880 
9,242} 8,703 
11,055} 9,449 
8,833) 9,320 
4,030} 5,903 
6,704) 6,598 
4,220} 6,346 
1,450} 2,302 
1,863) 5,318 
3p200) 2977201 
3,773) 4,750 
7,057} 8,420 
1,570) 5,608 
1,595) 3,302 
1,785} 6,254 
8,940) 9,374 
2,354 
5,156) 5,626 
4,806) 5,058 
3,619} 3,473 
4,447| 6,383 
7; 7,208 
8,196 
4,569| 6,774 
4,907| 6,828 
3,50¢|. 4,359 
5,993! 6,107 
2,934 
5,949} 6,420 
3,191) 7,470 
1,360} 1,460 
7,003} 6,964 
4,964) 8,973 
5,155) 6,370 
4,267} 4,982 
6,480} 6,600 
3,174) 4,663 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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19.— Populations. of Cities and. Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—concluded. 


City or Town. 


Province. 
1871. 1881. 
*Kenora..... Se a Onthot te... - - 
*Nanaimon. see. eines BW Or cab aes - 1,645 
Hastviewenck..- ase Ontiprs si... - ~ 
tDrummondville....|Que......... - 900 
*Portage la Prairie..|Man........ ~ - 
*Campbellton........ IN) Been - - 
fPort Colborne...... Ontiert. ate. 988) 1,716 
+Grand’Mére......... Quester - - 
*Hdmundston........ IN: Be secon... - - 
*Springiitl ase aces IN; Sasoase. 2 - 900 
tPrince Rupert....... BAC aera sa - - 
SMagog fim un serous: Que Res. tes:< - = 
*Prestonss acto nae: Ont tases. 1,408] 1,419 
jorentonee: suet Ontietween 1,796} 3,042 
TVictoriaville........ Ques Lites 1,425 1,474 
*Karnloops; =e 1B Cae ses. - ~ 
*North Sydney...... IN See eae 1,200) 1,520 
*St. Lambert)... 02 Que siete. 327 332 
*Noelsoniees. ces cee: BiCre oe - 
*North Battleford...|Sask........ ~ - 
{Cobourgas aise ON ewes 4,442) 4,957 
*Collingwood........ Onteet.e2.. 2,829) 4,445 
TranscoOnas. das. act ne Manta cies cc - - 
TRimouskie.os.. eee @uee.sones 1,186 1,417 
{Bramptone..... ses: Ontie Ata. 2,090} 2,920 
*Fort Frances........ Ontoeiesare - ~ 
hongueuils. ce ..c28ke Quesxs ee 2,083 2,000 
St. Laurent......... Quesms cece. - - 
*Renfrewssssn.< cee: Ont. 865; 1,605 
*Swift Current.......|/Sask........ - - 
tIngersoll..........5. Ontieet a. s 4,022| 4,318 
TSIMCOE See hie eee Ontese ft 1,856} 2,645 
Forest Hill (vil- : 
lage) Ries de. anes Ont aigasd: - - 
*Hawkesbury........ Onteer. ac 1,671 1,920 
{Lhorold ess one. Onteer.e..r 1,635) ~ 25456 
{Whitbyt<.c.. ets. Onteee Aik. 2,732) 3,140 
Swansea (village)...|Ont......... - - 
*Yorktont >.<. seneee Saskee ake - - 
* Dundasi..24:. 0688. Ontere a. 3,135} 3,709 
*stellarton- eee eenere INI Sees ce 1,750} 1,599 
*Wey buries. «nes. Sask yawsbic ces ~ - 


1891. 


1,806 


4,595 


1,955 
3,363 
1, 782 
1, 154 


4,813 


2,100 
1, 843 
4,363 
1,300 


2,513 
906 


4,829 
4,939 


1,429 
3,252 
1,339 
2,757 
1,184 
2,611 


4,191 
2) 674 


2, 042 
2'273 
2’ 786 


3,546 
2,410 


Populations. 
1901. 1911. 

5,202! 6,158 
6,130} 6,254 

- 3, 169 
15450) 725 
3,901} 5,892 
2.602) euo Sle 
1,253 1, 624 
2,511} 4,783 

- 1,821 
4,559) 5, 718 

- 4,184 
3,516} 3,978 
2,308} 3,883 
4,217} 3,988 
1,693} 3,028 

- Sie 
4,646 5,418 
1,362 3,344 
5,273) 4,476 

- 2,105 
4,239} 5,074 
5,755; 7,090 
1,804} 3,097 
2, 748 3,412 
1,163 1,611 
D835 |e. 1, Die 
1,390} 1,860 
3,153] 3,846 

121; 1,852 
4,573] 4,763 
2,627 3,227 
4,150} 4,400 
15979| 2,273 
2,110) 2,248 

700} 2,309 
Silvie 4,299 
2°325)) +0, 910 

113t" 25.210 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 


1921. 


5,407 
6,559 
5,324 
2,852 
6, 766 
5,570 
3,415 
7,631 
4,035 
5,681 


1931. 


6, 766 
6, 745 
6, 686 
6, 609 
6,597 
6,505 
6,503 
6,461 
6, 430 
6,355 
6,350 
6,302 
6, 280 
6,276 
6, 213 
6, 167 
6, 139 
6,075 
5,992 
5,986 
5, 834 
5,809 
5, 747 
5, 589 
5,532 
5,470 
5,407 
5,348 
5,296 
5,296 
5,233 
5,226 


5,207 
5,177 
5,092 
5, 046 
5,031 
5,027 
5,026 
5,002 
5, 002 


1936.1 
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an 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages haying between 1,600 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Guinquennial Census of 1936.1 


Town or Village. 1901. 


Prince Edward Island. 


Summerside.)..<..2.0..5.- 2,875 
SOUPIS ye teers cies ee kek 1,140 
Nova Scotia. 
Westvilloteaces: sere 3,471 
Bridgewater............. 2,208 
Pictou Saas eee 85) 
Went villoswo.4 strc hoe ileyGsl 
Windsor'si.n Stk Gees 2,849 
THVGENCRRa afk. c eee 306 
DQOMINTON yee sales ee 1,546 
PINON DUR ae sae eee 2,916 
iverpoGlies - ou. saree: 1,937 
‘Prenton! ace to teeeer er 1,274 
Parrsboroee eset terene 2,705 
Wolivilless. wtetecminnes 1,412 
ANtIPONISHC esse eer cee 1,838 
Canao soins eee 1,479 
Shelburne. 4s) eee 1,445 
Digby cere eee 1,150 
Wedgeports.2).-.ne ieee 1,026 
Oxfords onaste noe 1,285 


1911. | 1921. 


1931. 


Town or Village. 


Joggins 


eecore 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


Bridgetown 
Mahone Bay 
Port Hawkesbury 


eeceees 


eeeeeee 


New Brunswick. 


Chatham 


St. Stephen 
Newcastle 


ee 


Marysville 
St. Andrews 
St. George 


seen ee 


see tees 


seeees 


a er ay 


Ce ar 


eee ewes 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


1901. 


1911. | 1921. 


1931. 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1991-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


1921. 


1931. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. 
Quebec. 
St. Jéréme de Matane....} 1,176] 2,056 
Buckinshamees 2 ck ek 2,936] 3,854 
Montmorency............ — | 2,710 
Montreal North.......... - = 
WENO val sees cease: - - 
INSHOBCOSS...cre. Opies ks 783] 2,224 
Marni aminacatiian cei > 3,114] 3,560 
Mts ICTIO LN: Sees fits Me tees 505} 2,201 
Pointe Clairers : 5. se kiss 555 793 
CORLICOOK. tebale cements: 2,880) 3,165 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... = = 
MEONEMIGONY ie ek os eo oe 1,919] 2,617 
IMGrANTICs SGsenc: lines «65s 2,171} 2,816 
TRCHUGCE. 5. teheits ace esis 2,022) 2,407 
Beauharnois: 6.2 so....1.. 1,976] 2,015 
Grifters ©. cee. oe ees. - = 
TIAStOANOUS LE ost Jeti: « - = 
Steps Nerese ie. eshte. - 1,541} 2,120 
TS ORUD OM Gane tien ais < ction a: - - 
JECT 1: pee Dg ae UR a 8 oe - - 
Montreal Westie dead 352009108 
NVEONEAIGIIE: ire. citetts ates 822) 2,141 
Pointe aux Trembles..... — | 1,167 
Ste. Agathe des Monts...} 1,073] 2,020 
Baie Steceoulk Skis 1,408] 1,857 
BNICGISt:) Actincins|nesie= 2220) 2.098, 
PACV LIne Taek oe ners ras eI ores 2,291) 3,109 
GhArnyin eerie ies: -— | 1,408 
St. Joseph de Grantham - = 
bervillGcs fete cs seats ae 1,512} 1,905 
WAPTAITIO Nc ceuie sleet so: 1,451] 2,388 
HLODOr Val, ois at siiciscciene 1,248] 1,737 
DVANCSORy oe ok. eee oss 2,149) 2,233 
Laval des Rapides....... — | 1,014 
WONNACODA Ss aapesseeeals; - - 
BPA CHUN ONG sp Ao craters « eroresjel« 2,057) 2,175 
IPIOSSISVAlIG2e ewe ce lta wie 2 1,586] 1,559 
PSATOCVINS, seat cies cee 507] 1,011 
Bertaier. sh tee ae tenes e is 1,364] 1,335 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...| 1,343] 1,416 
Ea Malbaie2 no. s.cce.. se 826] 1,449 
Mont Laurier............ = 752 
MCOUISE VIMO Wei sicieclelele.« 1,565) 1,675 
ay Salle ste eewhicatares-. - re 
SETH Y0 (01) a ARES Sen ee eae - - 
Or GrAUTC Cab aeh: ste. 5 = = 
ericevalleyattwel «secse.cses - - 
Pointe Gatineau.......... 1,583).1, 751 
orettevillowie..i..c...- 1,555] 1,588 
RNorandare eins tb bids. 2 - - 
Montreal East........... - - 
Wiaterloos.2cikc.« ait nies 1,797| 1,886 
CWabane sree eae ee - - 
REONU TROY o cei see disc - - 
iBisek Wakes. ch... ss 2s — | 2,645 
PROTOS ae ter es ons = Sin > = - 
AOR Are eek we hide es pees 481} 1,005 
DVOIDC AI. aes fo lites ee - - 
ASRS OTIS. iF Ree ph ote. EA.. o5 1,012) 1,034 
mimavalle. oy2e) 2... - = 
St. Mare des Carriéres...} 296] 1,224 
MEAPIOVING.oG)k..t isle <> 1,306} 1,587 
li a Se a ee 991] 1,488 
MOrreHonne./..% .!. gsc. 6. 1,822] 1,990 
HennoxvVillescc.. soc. 1,120} 1,211 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... — | 2,381 
Charlesbourg......:...... - - 
St. Joseph Chee 647| 1,416 
East Broughton.. 4 - 996 
Cowansvillés...c.......2: 699 881 
-Témiscamingue.......... - - 
a rois: Pistoles, ......0.¢-. = - 
Quebec West............. - - 
ArVida, (City) ......0s00.5. - - 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Quebec—concluded. 
St. Alexis de la Grande 
A ICWY =) Ane bance A See Ore xo ae - 
Lac au Saumon.,....... ~ 
Sti Raymond. ce. sant cn pay) 
ACLONGV OIG Sit ee ucins.cselle ky Ld 
(Whandlotiancstath ack ces - 
(Mieiniiwye Hel agin so ook cuetere » « - 
Epiphanies. .«2.cice a. - 
Courville: ian. os. sas ks a - 
DCCs aRORE. ci os « alae tee 1,154 
Deschaillons............ 1213 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre - 
St. Joseph (Beauce)..... 1,117 
Huntingdon’ 23 sat. 4. VP 
Greenfield Park......... — 
Arthabaska auc vate ies 995 
St. Félicien............. - 
Stee Maries imi .iraas m4 - 
-ARsomption 2... ae: 1,605 
Be dhordee tape 6 casas atx © 1,364 
St. Georges Hast........ - 
TaGist. WOUIsy ee c - 
St. Gabriel de Brandon.| 1,199 
Si PACHUCB IE. wert cacw.oe - 
St. Michel de Laval..... - 
Bromptonville.......... - 
Montebello........66.6.. 795 
IDISMaAGlI., Mies oc sieeidese 1,018 
Beleceil.. ae) ee: - 
Rock Island. eS oh cVeude ties 615 
‘| Causapscal.. ns - 
WDanvalle’, ten oe racy Sos 1,017 
PontGcRouge raeds ida oes ~ 
WOTTEY Wiles x je chai bos as 1,108 
Baie de Shawinigan..... - 
Si. (Gag imi e es ce llane d-- - 
ESNUTBOL A Sete eects ese 525 
Chambly Basin......... 849 
MAURERtIGESs.< s -tetenc se 934 
La Providence.......... §19 
St. JerOmMeses. jo sors. Soe 498 
St baAcOnie we: at lene, oe - 
L’ Abord-a-Plouffe...... ~ 
St. Remitees cease 1,080 
DCOLSLOWD imisk\. bie llele chs 791 
St. Hustache..ci.tacat wes 1,079 
Montreal South......... - 
ORO W ee seer erae pecs 275 
Can. Ginatvcce 6. cruise cir = 
Fort Coulonge.......... 482 
St. Joseph de la Riviére 
‘Bleue: tra nsrehe.s. wane - 
Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi] 516 
Jaa rachis Meo ein oA oe 779 
Chateauguay............ - 
L’Enfant Jésus.......... ~ 
Rawadone. louse. 5 «cease os - 
Beebew laine: ssa. os 477 
St. Césairen.e 4. kaka 865 
Ville: Marieter 6 huts: . 502 
Riviére du Moulin...... - 
Vals Brillantinn.s, fares oe 3 - 
ESIC 8c cated, Seas ies Peete aha - 
Notre-Dame de Portneuf ~ 
Ontario. 
Leamington........:....] 2,451 
Ort EEOC s5%. 8 teas an: 4,188 
IWiGStOH cee Ride at kicaasipe be 1,083 
Goderich. /.8% 5. saan s 4,158 
PRUE VOL SIGS hice se ckean oe = 
Wallaceburg............ 2,763 
Sturgeon Falls.......... 1,418 
Paris seein Snes 3,229 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


Murray Bay. 


2,652 
5,092 
1,875 
4,522 


3, 438 
2,199 
4,098 


2 Also known as 


150 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,600 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquenniai Census of 1936'—continued. 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Ontario—continued. 
Carleton Place........... 4,059 
Perth er Ps. Ss cca bacco 3,588 
Bowmanville............ MATa’ 
Penetanguishene......... 2,422 
ATNDPIOL ese eae eee 4,152 
CWochrane es shkence - 
ong-Branchs. «csi. - 
Cobalt. cekchess neste - 
Oalcvillew ves. seek 1, 643 
Kapuskasine ein. -6 ccs. - 
Sts Marvesenrcssiccses 3,384 
iINewmarketihosisc.ceee Datos 
Gananoque s.2% ..h..c26- 3,526 
PICHON saeue eee 3, 698 
Bridgeburg scien sae 1,356 
IPArry SOUNd err 2,884 
INS DaNee rete se eects 3, 143 
Dunn villoweer sk he eee 2,105 
PiISON DUEL aa eee 2,241 
Copper‘ Clifton. 2,500 
SNOVER Se eeee cle eee 1,392 
Burlingtoneeers.- oo 1,119 
EAL ESCOUEME aces en 3,019 
Strathroy: see ee ee 2,933 
New Liskeard........... - 
Huntsville... een ee Pa tay) 
Haileyburye-s.en - 
BhndeRiver-< sss 2,656 
Ambherstburg............ 2,222 
Hespelers ies ene es 2,457 
Campbellford>;.. yo... . 2,485 
Portsmouthes.) cee ae 1, 827 
Thistowel® ene ntee waco 2,693 
Mesford 4! Ae acekoreans 1,916 
Orangeville eee eee 2,511 
Petroliaweeceeeteree 4,135 
ergs ' fs cukeerae 1,396 
AUPOra sy. cee oe 1,590 
Mernitton-ter renee 1,710 
Humberstone...........- - 
Kincardine. eee ee 2,077 
Bracebridge............. 2,479 
Walkentonsen erat 2,971 
Almonte serene ee 3,023 
HOPGHrie: ee eee. 890 
Georgetown tenes 1,313 
Viner ete cc tees 2,204 
Grimshbyerte tes oo 1,001 
iomesvillesseons beeen 3 5a 
LOCATE eee SSCS a eee 1,060 
‘ecumseheer see ese) - 
Rockland wtsccan seventies 1,998 
Siguxtookoute. sees - 
AL eXANndriai nn. wont 1,911 
AI DULY ase ett 6s 1012 
Wing hams. eye ee 2,392 
HISSOR hone mete erie. 1,391 
IRI @eCOwnes eer eeE ren 2,405 
Wisrtons pen. ose ee 2,443 
Gravenhurstsnoeceee ee 2,146 
CLOW car cantine e cree 1,484 
Miltones tern ote 1372 
Mount Forest............ 2,019 
Clinton’. or aeons oe 2,547 
Durhanieewac. he 1,422 
Blenheim rece 1, 653 
PortDoversen shea i eal Ieee 
Chesley*s en fee 1,734 
Neatorther erent eerie 2,245 
Capreol eee eee a - 
HIXOtCr. . s cneeeh ees 1,792 
Port@redity.«. «heen - 
cbessalon wc eect 1,205 
Matha W tn eecne. tame eee 1,400 


———— 


1911. 


1921. 


1,462 
1,708 
1,829 
1, 287 
1,442 
1,123 
1,651 
1,462 


1931. 


4,105 
4,099 
4,080 
4,035 
4,023 
3,963 
3, 962 
3, 885 
3, 857 
3,819 
3, 802 
3, 748 
3,592 
3,580 
3,521 
3,512 
3,497 
3,405 
3,385 
3,173 
3,077 
3, 046 
2,984 
2,964 
2, 880 
2,817 
2,813 
2,805 
2,759 
2,752 
2,744 
2,741 
2,676 
2,624 
2,614 
2,596 
2,594 
2,587 
2,523 
2,490 
2,465 
2,436 
2,431 
2,415 
2,383 
2,288 
2,283 
2,198 
2,174 
2,170 
2,129 
2,118 
2,088 
2,006 
1,992 


1,959})_ 


1,954 
1,952 
1,949 
1,864 
1,855 
1, 839 
1,801 
1,789 
1,750 
1,737 
1,707 
1,699 
1, 686 
1, 684 
1, 666 
1, 635 
1, 632 
1,631 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Ontario—concluded. 

Mitehell: atesecce tte 1,945 
Brightonteseoass. eee 1,378 
Port Dalhousie: . tase « 15125 
Palimerstonieresckene eee 1,850 
Dresdentss ian 4.,; tate tae 1,613 
Southampton,.......... 1, 636 
MOréstt Ao. beet eee WAS RS 
TD eSerOntOnce ec ite oes 3,527 
Iroquois Falls. ....:....- ~ 
New Hamburg.....:.... 1,208 
Keewatill.teatckee eer 1,156 
Morrisburg 0! shan eae 1,693 
RaimyaRivenrmuns secures - 
Caledoniaiyee® eee 801 
Hagersvillemec. nese. 1,020 
Vankleek Hill. 222%... 1, 674 
Pomt-Hdward......000- 780 
A Thiston. test es. bees 
Lakeneld sii. eee 
Dry dent. hot eee en 
Uxbridge mene. «eres 
Cardinal, Maw ae 
Port Elgin 
FLaERIScON aaseenioe Meer 
Richmond Hill 
Kemptville 
TRWECC canter eee: 
Chippawaauem.. senee 
INTAPATS Gee an sere 
Waterford 
Hnglenart wate. 
Beamsyvillesnn.e anaes 832 
Oran: etek create 1, 187 
Havelock tacecn sirens 984 
iPOrtReEryal nies 1,465 
INTOTWAC DN Ss Sar ee eee 1,269 
Stoutivilles-.penereerees 19223 
CacherBavier. & cme 384 
Victoria Harbour....... 989 
ID Woticae Ne SA ora hen we 823 
AOrionall patente ie 1,026 
LittheCurrent..eee.e 728 
Shellurne worn. eee 1,188 
Madocei eat seem des etaa 
Por knile her task ohrxen 1, 430 
PRavAstOCk: mau sseimicn. 403 
Wanchestet.c.....6 dacs 1,101 
ATCHUTD eames cee tee oe 1, 285 
iE) Panvalll aes erereriee rte 1,107 
Stayer sce. seeee 1,225 
Colborners, s.steek wees 1,017 
Chestervallemes. s.r eer 932 
Markham see neecte cr 967 
Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. 

Manitoba. 
Selkin kee mers 2,188} 2,977 
IDEN hs aopmoce 1,135) 2,815 
ENeIBASt re oscar - - 
Brooklands....... - - 
Neepawa......... 1,418] 1,864 
Minnedosa....... 1,052) 1,483 
WANGene ae sere 901} 1,550 
SOUDISH «soe es 839| 1,854 
Morden’. ae coer ss 1,522] 1,130 
@arnmanese.cae aes 1,489} 1,271 
Beauséjour....... - 847 
Winkler’. je... 391} 458 
TuxedOteas- ese cs: _ - 
Swan River...... a 574 
Stonowallaccs.< «4 589} 1,005 
CMAPNG Ya sacee oe 585] 1,010 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


1911. 


1,766 
1,320 
1,152 
1,665 
1,551 
1, 685 
1,445 
2,013 


1,484 
1,242 
1,696 
1,578 


1921. 


1931. 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—concluded. 


i 
Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936.1) Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936.1 


Saskatchewan. Alberta— 
Mel valor. seein. « - | 1,816} 2,808) 3,891} 3,923 concluded 
Hstevan.....20.05- 141} 1,981] 2,290} 2,936) 2,85 
Biggar 5 A ee ae ~ 315] 1,535] 2,369) 1,953)| Newcastle........ - - - 304] 1,278 
WWMeltorturecm.c ners - 599) 1,746] 1,809) 1,948] Magrath......... 424 995) 1,069) 1,224) 1,217 
HMumbold tacts «ci ; - 859| 1,822) 1,899] 1,819] Stettler.......... — | 1,444] 1,416) 1.219) 1,202 
eam sack yt ais «3s. - 473) 2,002) 2,087) 1,810) Olds............. 218 9 764] 1,056} 1,197 
Shaunavon........ - — | 1,146] 1,761] 1,636)| Innisfail.......... 317 602} 941] 1,024] 1,124 
TROSCLOWM tet cleo cls - Spl) 865} 1,553] 1,520) Claresholm...... - 809 963} 1,156! 1,051 
Lloydminster?..... - 663} 755] 1,516) 1,420) Wainwright...... - 788) 975} 1,147| 1,048 
Indian Head...... 768} 1,285] 1,489] 1,438] 1,365] Ponoka.......... 151 642 712 836) 1,045 
osthernite, Anns -.- 413) 1,172] 1,074] 1,412) 1,355] Pincher Creek.... 335] 1,027} 888] 1,024) 999 
Assiniboia......... a — | 1,006) 1,454) 1,257] Beverly.......... - — | 1,039} 1,111 998 
Canora.... - 435) 1,230) 1,179] 1,254) Redcliff.......... - 220) 1,137) 1,192 990 
ARBCLEL Os Som che overs: - 250) 783] 1,069) 1,152) Fort Saskatche- 
WWVatrouskesmi ain. : Se O7Sl1 AOL 3031 14 Tiemiwans, .niics cee 806} 782) 982) 1,001} 899 
ASU Nat ee Ae eerie - 537| 778] 1,222) 1,220 
Battleford......... 609) 1,335] 1,229] 1,096] 1,128 British 
Wynyard.......... - 515 849) 1,042) 1,110 Columbia. 
Moosomin......... 868} 1,143) 1,099] 1,119] 1,104 
Maple Creek...... 382] 9386] 1,002) 1,154] 1,032|| Kelowna (city)... 261) 1,663) 2,520} 4,655 - 
Kindersley........ - 456) 1,003} 1,037} 1,030) Vernon (city)..... 802) 2,671] 3,685) 3,937 - 
Gravelbourg...... - — | 1,106] 1,137} 985) Cranbrook (city) | 1,196} 3,090} 2,725) 3,067 - 
Sutherland........ - 421 961) 1,148 942] Rossland (city). .| 6,156] 2,826] 2,097) 2,848 = 
Ler berg eee ee nt - 559 827| 1,009 900) Revelstoke (city) 1. vg 3,017| 2,782) 2,736 - 
PAC Able semi ccc - 233} 883] 1,005} 854! Fernie aaa 3,146] 2,802) 2,732 - 
hice eorge 
Alberta. (Givin... i. lear esa ote = 
Drumheller (city). - — | 2,499] 2,987) 2,912 Chilliwack (city) 277| 1,657) 1,767) 2,461 - 
Red Deer (city)...| 3238} 2,118) 2,328] 2,344) 2,384] Cumberland 
Camrose.......... — | 1,586] 1,892] 2,258] 2,263 (GLE) pike rusia: TRA Te PB) PAG Yl aay - 
Coleman. ..kc6.: — | 1,557) 1,590) 1,704) 2,129) Port Alberni 
Raymond......... — | 1,465) 1,394] 1,849) 2,094 Celiby) aes Se - — | 1,056] 2,356 - 
Wetaskiwin (city).| 550) 2,411) 2,061) 2,125] 2,058) Duncan (city).... - — | 1,178] 1,843 oa 
Cardston.......... 639] 1,207] 1,612} 1,672] 1,711]. Ladysmith 
Blairmore......... 231) 1,137) 1,552} 1,629] 1,682 (CURD ees cee 746) 2,517) 1,151) 1,448 - 
Vegreville......... — | 1,029) 1,479) 1,659) 1,672) Mission (village). - ~ - | 1,314 - 
WT ABOIE tins saheeee - 497) 1,138] 1,547| 1,600] Port Coquitlam 
Grande Prairie.... - — | 1,061] 1,464] 1,478 CAUSA RAR Ss ckese - - | 1,178] 1,312 = 
Lacombe.......... 499} 1,029} 1,183) 1,259] 1,414] Grand Forks 
anna ysis lose: - — | 1,364) 1,490) 1,405 (Clty eee eee 1,012} 1,577| 1,469} 1,298 - 
Macleod... 2:4. ..6. 796) 1,844! 1,723] 1,447) 1,365] Merritt (city).... - 703} 1,389] 1,296 ~ 
Nigh OR Ver swe. cs 153] 1,182} 1,198) 1,459] 1,359) Port Moody 
BALDOR ee tore — | 1,400} 1,705) 1,279} 1,341 (GINA ean Rea ~ — | 1,030] 1,260 - 
Vermilion......... - 625] 1,272] 1,270) 1,291] Courtenay (city). - - 810} 1,219 - 
1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 2 Under the Saskat- 


chewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, for municipal 
purposes. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—At p. 126 of the 1937 Year Book 


statistics of rural and urban farm population, by provinces, as compiled from the 


Census of 1931 were given, and at p. 299 of the 1934-35 Year Book details regarding 
farm workers, those farms employing hired labour, the period of employment and 
the cost of labour were shown. The reader is also referred to the item ‘‘Wage-earners”’ 
(in agriculture) in the index of the present volume for further information on these 
topics. 

Section 11.—Literacy. 


The subject of literacy was discussed at pp. 131-132 of the 1936 Year Book. 
At p. 157 of-the 1934-35 Year Book will be found a table showing the literacy of the 
population of 5 years and over from 1901 to 1931, at pp. 158-159 of the same edition 
the same information as is now summarized in Table 21 was given by sex, while on 
p. 160 was shown the literacy of the population of cities and towns of 30,000 popula- 
tion or over, as in 1931. 
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21.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age or Over, by Provinces, 1931. 
Norz.—Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131. 


Hinen C Percentages. 
Brat Can Can — oo 
* tion neither Can Can 
Province. 10 Years Heed and Red Read nor| Read fdeiyh neither 
or Over. we: y- Write. and aa Read nor 
Write. y. Write. 
O. No No. No p.c. p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island........ 69, 333 66,996 502 1,835 96-63 0-72 2-65 
INGVAISCOLIAL sce ce ac ete: 402,401 382,472 2,790 17,139 95-05 0-69 4-26 
New Brunswick.............. 310,316 286, 676 2,200 21, 440 92-38 0-71 6-91 
QUeDEC oe. dace eee eke oo hess 2,167,517 |2,048, 778 15,527 103, 212 94-52 0-72 4-76 
Ontarioee coos octet ees 2,791,072 |2, 719,558 (ey! 64,157 97-44 0-26 2-30 
Manitoba. esis stats conten © 557, 806 530, 779 2,151 24,876 95-15 0-39 4-46 
Saskatchewan.............0:: 705,350 672, 812 3,441 29,097 95-39 0-49 4-13 
Alberta crortcctes «centers 572,129 549, 789 2,671 19, 669 96-10 0-47 8-44 
British Columbia............ 583,135 558, 417 1,630 23, 088 95-76 0-28 3-96 
UK ON tee era eee eee 3,542 2,710 30 - 802 76-51 0-85 22-64 
Northwest Territories........ 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 40-34 1-54 58-13 
Canadasf.cccscnceee 8,169,622 |7,821,819 38,407 || 309,396 95-74 0-47 3-79 


Section 12.—School Attendance. 


At pp. 132-138 of the 1936 Year Book a treatment of this subject will be found, 
together with tables showing school attendance, (1) of the population 5-19 years of 
age, by sex, for the census years 1911, 1921, and 1931, (2) of the total rural and urban 
populations, by sex, for 1931, and (8) of the population 7-14 years of age, by nativity 
and sex, for 1931. 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


The 1936 Year Book showed, at pp. 1384-135, figures of the number of blind and 
deaf-mutes by provinces and sex in 1931, together with the number and proportion 
of such persons as found at the decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931. Summary 
statistics are given below. 


22.—Deaf-Mutes! by Number and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 


1881-1931. 
Number. Proportions per 10,000 Population. 
Province. ——__—_— > SS 
1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. }}1881.]1891.)1901.]1911.]1921.]1931. 
Prince Edward Island......... 122 87 98 46 40 45) 11-2} 8-0} 9-5) 5-0} 4-5) 5-1 
INOValiSCoting ote eee kane 581 495 627 472 437 456) 13-2) 11-0} 13-6] 9-6} 8-3] 8-9 
New Brunswick............... 401 854 443 273 297 345) 12-5] 11-0} 13-4] 7-8) 7-6) 8-5 
Quebeceee wae ee ce tates eee: 2,225] 2,108} 2,488} 1,635) 1,891] 2,778) 16-4) 14-2) 15-1) 8-2} 8-0] 9-7 
OntariOminect acorn te aaas 1,963} 1,603) 2,002) 1,410) 1,842} 1,807) 10-2) 7-6) 9-2) 5-6) 6-3) 5:3 
Manttobaseceseec aces teen eset 49 102 291 296 273 467] 7-9| 6-7) 11-4) 6-5) 4-5) 6-7 
Saskatohewan.iics. ceeeds. 5 sv - - 73) 180) 256) 361) - -| 8-0] 3-7) 3-4) 3-9 
AD On ta dire tye ccs Sisee seae - - 45} 147) 163) 290) - —| 6-2] 3-9} 2-8) 4-0 
British Columbia............. PA 44 92 108 132 218] 5-5) 4-5) 5-1] 2-8) 2-5) 3-1 
Totals, Nine Provinces. ...| 5,368] 4,793] 6,159] 4,567| 5,331] 6,767] 12-6] 10-1] 11-6] 6-4) 6-1] 6-5 


1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 14.—Dwellings and Family Households. 


An extensive treatment of this subject, as it came under observation at the 
Census of 1931, will be found at pp. 136-139 of the 19386 Year Book. 


Section 15.—Occupations of the Canadian People. 


An article specially prepared for the Year Book, and analysing comprehensively 
the occupations of the Canadian people as shown by the 1931 Census, appeared at 
pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


The latest census of the Prairie Provinces was that taken as of June 1, 1936. The 
1937 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 146-152, showed statistics covering the popu- 
lation of each province, by electoral districts, sex, conjugal condition, age distri- 
bution, racial origin, birthplace, and by rural or urban habitation. Unfortunately, 
at the June 1 enumeration a small area in Saskatchewan with 654 inhabitants was 
not covered and had: to be enumerated later. The 1936 figures as published for 
Saskatchewan in the 1987 Year Book should therefore be corrected by adding 654 
to the total rural population there published. An adjustment is also to be made to 
the urban population by deducting 98 on account of disorganized urban centres; 
this is also to be added to the rural. The total difference to the rural population is 
therefore an addition of 752 and that to the urban a deduction of 98, the net result 
being an addition to the provincial total of 654. Normally the tables would have 

been republished in this edition, but the error was not apparent until most of the 
Year Book had been ‘made-up’. In Volumes I and II of the 1936 Census, the figures 
are published in final form. 


As the composition of the population of the three provinces, taken as a unit, 
cross classified according to racial origin and birthplace, is of general interest, the 
following table has been specially compiled for the Year Book. It shows the birth- 
places of both the rural and urban populations for each of the principal racial strains 
making up the population of the Prairie Provinces. Of the total population of 
2,415,545, the number of persons of British racial origin was 1,189,612 or 49-2 p.c., of 
whom 1,120,242, or 94 p.c. (46-4 p.c. of the total) were born in Canada or in other Brit- 
ish lands. The percentage born in Canada was 75. The population of French origin 
numbered 137,778, or 5-7 p.c. of the total, the great majority being Canadian-born. 


Other important elements in the population are the German, Ukrainian, and 
Scandinavian racial strains, amounting to 12-8 p.c., 9-4 p.c., and 6-8 p.c., respect- 
ively. By place of birth, the population is divided as follows: Canada, 1,648,490, 
or 68-3 p.c.; other British countries, 275,820, or 11-4 p.c.; U.S.A. 152,908, or 6-3 
p.c.; and other foreign countries,° 338,327, or 14-0 p.c. From the information 
presented below, the reader will be able to make further analyses, according to the 
particular phase of the subject in which he may be interested. 


23.— Rural and Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Racial Origin, Birth- 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1936. 


Born in Other : Born in Other 
Born in Canada. British Be Mack Foreign 
Racial Origin. Countries. Countries. 


Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban.|) Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban. 


British— 

ee ee ee ee M.| 108,158} 85,101) 45,732] 46,499] 10,913] 4,984 179 129 
F. 93,496] 90,668] 32,557| 41,9041 8,771] 6,164 97 146 
Pee eh see Bete M 67,164| 44,003] 7,598] 7,940] 8,004] 3,534 31 30 
F 53,120] 45,717] 4,842] 6,644]/ 5,822] 3,796 14 23 
PMRIGIR Ce OSS ce oe es vs M 72,027) 56,671] 19,148] 21,239] 5,394} 2,626 43 53 
F 59,041] 58,586] 13,210] 19,3451 3,846] 2,836 25 56 
ME ee een ae M 3,506] 3,106] 2,461] 2,147 737 339 29 15 
F 2,944 2,927) 1,250) 1,491 401 293 24 16 
SS M 46,050] 16,617 94 101] 3,660) 1,310) 2,928 947 
F 39,714] 18,086 73 961 3,079] 1,897] 2,088] 1,038 
BRPAUSETIAN . 2... ives cnccscccses M. 3,634] 1,432 5 4 126 25] 2,665] 1,312 
3 F, 3,199] 1,693 ~ 2 88 47|| 1,590 943 
LE M. 2,950 746 3 3 127 24] 2,440 867 
bs F. 2,769 865 4 5 104 32 1,647 738 
_ Czech and Slovak............ M. 2,479 936 6 3 410 RGN 3277 | 25d 202 

bs F. 2,189 956 - 1 282 129] 1,873 
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23.—Rural and Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Racial Origin, Birth- 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1936—concluded. 


‘Born in Other . Born in Other 
Born in Canada. British eee Foreign 
Racial Origin. Countries. Countries. 


Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban.|| Rural. |Urban.|} Rural. | Urban. 


IBYIRHG eee Meera Cats ame eS tee M. 18,203} 4,314 26 1,891 755] 4,186] 1,189 
F. 16,606} 4,578 24 1,472 739) 3,001 981 

MINNIE ttsate Ge ok Sees M. 1,443 130 1 294 31 1,214 191 
F. 1,260 226 - 233 66 764 163 

Germans i eis ack oo eee M. 78,977| 20,771 99 14,708} 3,419] 33,071} 10,463 
1s 73,141) 24,335 86 11,308} 4,030] 24,448] 9,948 

I GDREWoaeecche coe occas cole lee M. D833) 9,900 23 1 233 513} 5,834 
F. 444) 5,648 17 20 269 410} 6,078 

THUNPARIOM 7, cite eettn's eaten e ike M. 4,512 948 4 112 28] 5,061 1,682 
It 3,966] 1,141 2) 101 43] 3,016} 1,148 

1 RCADEER res MELA a mm ner Gene M. 920\0 e271 10 56 57] 1,062} 1,196 
1s 925) 1,376 4 43 54 491 716 

IROligh Seen. Paseo aot tcae M. 18/329) | 6,225 13 441 94] 14,460} 6,179 
Le 16,638] 7616 5 349 161} 9,712} 4,965 

FROUNTANI AD ns secretin ieiet M. 3,709 1,005 2 34 14, 2,023 905 
F. 3,470} 1,185 es 47 241 1,267 530 

RUSSIANS: oc cee cates ee tere M. 10,136} 2,483 13 344 104), 6,593] 2,250 
F. 9,374] 2,781 6 281 115) 4,681) 1,715 
SCanGinayviasryie. see eee M. 34,650] 9,848 62 12,706} 3,064] 24,393] 6,896 
ide 31,026} 11,743 62 9,372} 3,705] 12,258) 4,836 

Wikrainian®.; cen tose. sees oe M. 59,767| 13,866 18 217 78|| 33,686] 12,235 
F. 55,757| 16,701 12 196 92) 24,700} 8,698 

Other European............-.- M. 1,043 760 9 83 38] 1,729) 1,165 
F. 918 801 12 69 56 803 556 

Asiatic— 

Chinese and Japanese........M 213 487 2 3 2 868] 5,399 
F 172 389 - 1 1 78 124 

Other? Acad Sereecectn ere M. 192 316 17 12 11 166 208 
F. 219 305 3 9 19 66 115 

Trtelsantese astelasenit ete M. 19,235 220 - 47 8 - - 
F 18,468 266 - 47 5 - -. 

Unspecified and others........ M 12,023] 1,492 16 385 317 25 15 
11,016] 1,572 14 269 210 6 13 

otals's sascha M.| 569,853] 278,604] 75,362] 78,384! 60,714] 21,201} 140,642) 60,382 
F, 499,872) 300,161} 52,186] 69,888] 46,210} 24,783) 93,059] 44,244 

Grand Totals....... ....| 1,069,725) 578,765] 127,548) 148,272] 106,924) 45,984] 233,701) 104,626 


Section 17.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 


and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different — 


countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 


with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and — 


subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. — 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary — 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands — 


of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 


estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 


it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 


decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
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were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931 

The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1982 Year Book.* 


24.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, intercensal years, 1900-37. 


- Nore.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figure. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. 


(In thousands.) 


Gapad 2:2: Y N.W 
Year ras Is- | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ono 
land. tories 


— | | | | | | | | | | | | SS 


9 

94 | 492 | 3852 |2,006 |2,527 | 461 | 492) 374] 393 9 7 
94 | 496 | 356 |2,042 |2,572 | 481 | 525} 400| 407 9 7 
94) 504 | 363 |2,096 |2,639 | 505 | 563 | 429) 424 8 7 
95 | 512 | 371 |2,148 |2,705 | 530) 601} 459) 442 8 8 
94} 511 | 371 |2,162 |2,724 | 545 | 628} 480| 450 8 8 
92 | 505 | 368 |2,154 |2,713 | 554 |) 648 | 496] 456 Z: 8 
90} 503 | 3868 |2,169 |2,724 | 558] 662 | 508 | 464 6 8 
89 | 502 | 3869 |2,191 |2,744 | 565.) 678 | 522) 474 6 8 
89 | 507 | 373 |2,234 |2,789 | 577) 700} 541 | 488 5 8 
89 | 516) 3881 |2,299 |2,863 | 594] 729} 565] 507 5 8 
89°] 524 | 388 |2,361 |2,934 | 610} 757 | 588) 525 4 8 
89 | 522 | 389 |2,409 |2,980 | 616 | 769 | 592) 541 4 8 
87 | 518 | 3889 |2,446 8,013 | 619 | 778 | 593 | 555 4 8 
86 | 516 | 391 |2,495 (3,059 | 625 | 791} 597) 571 4 8 
86 | 515 | 393 |2,549 |3,111 | 632 | 806] 602 | . 588 4 8 
87 | 515 | 396 |2,603 |8,164 | 639 | 821} 608 | 606 4 8 
87 | 515 | 398 |2,657 {3,219 | 651] 841 | 633 | 623 4 8 
= 88 | 515 | 401 |2,715 |8,278 | 664} 862] 658) 641 4 9 
88 | 515 | 404 |2,772 |3,3384 | 677 | 883 | 684] 659 4 9 
88 | 514 | 406 |2,825 |3,386 | 689 | 903 | 708} 676 4 w 
88 | 513 | 408 |2,874 {3,432 | 700 | 922} 7382] 694 4 9 
89 | 519 | 418 |2,910 |3,475 | 709 | 933 | 740 | 704 4 10 
89 | 522 | 420 |2,970 13,564 | 710} 932] 748 | 712 4 10 
89 | 525 | 425 |3,018 |3,629 | 711 | 932 | 756 | 725 4 10 
89 | 527 | 429 |3,062 |3,673 | 711 | 931 | 764] 735 4 10 
92 | 537] 485 |3,096 8,690 | 711 |. 931 | 772 | 750 4 10 
93 | 542 | 440 [8,185 |3,711 | 717 | 939 | 778 | 751 4 10 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Section 18.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 
Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 


Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
are given in a table on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 19.—Area and Population of the World. 
Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table on pp. 168-169 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


*The table of estimates and the description of the method upon which calculations are based 
are the work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610. The system of registration by clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 
year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 
1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, a record 
of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this method was 
followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the results 
led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts for 
the enforcement of registration of births, marriages, and deaths, with the civil auth- 
orities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, in British 


Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, and in Prince | 


Edward Island in 1906. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were not 
established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil 
registration in these provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest 
Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. 
Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work 
was abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 
1893, passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to 
co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, recommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 
and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 


* This chapter has been revised by W. R. Tracey, B.A., Chief, Vital Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
Eesca ties A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 

opulation’’. : 

t For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census 
of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements’. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada asa whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases of 
important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calendar year as 
the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within comparatively 
recent years the series of publications was broken, while for New Brunswick no 
provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 


Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 
provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A 
scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 


In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 

Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would. co-operate 
in producing national vital statistics for the Dominion. Under this national 
system, while registration of births, marriages, and deaths, is carried out as hereto- 
fore by the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its 
essentials to a model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of 
the features of which was compulsory registration. The Bureau of Statistics 
undertakes compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 


Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1935, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician, with the ex- 
ception of the report for 1931, which is out of print. 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not as yet universally carried out. Secondly, the very considerable differences in 
the age and sex distribution of the population in different provinces make compari- 
sons of crude births rates and crude death rates, as among the provinces, unfair and 
misleading. All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the 
revised estimates of population given on p. 155. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics of Yukon and the 


Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled since 1924. They are not, 


however, presented with those of the nine provinces in the tables of this chapter 
because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details are in many cases not 
available, and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient accur- 
acy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these territories contain 
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less than 1/700th of the population of Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible 
factor in the total. Births, marriages, and deaths in Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, for the years 1924-36, are summarized in the statement herewith :— 


VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-36. 


Yukon. Northwest Territories. 
Year. SS SS Se eee ee eee 

Births. Marriages. | Deaths. Births. Marriages. | Deaths. 
jE be ea a ae rh ache 31 5 38 95 39 47 
WO 2D ccc cisks: sostied oes wl tetereetrs 22 17 63 57 oo 32 
TOZO eos cise siatels crema a eursicae Fall 12 68 75 3 51 
1927: Sei. cipeicials nyesven ne ebeneanate 29 19 33 126 20 133 
G28 ie leis ovsistery octets a ietae sierete 30 13 46 222 30 367 
1929 PSR CS eras gone otras 35 10 54 133 29 168 
CBT serene Se Oe.ce aac 45 17 69 232 36 206 
QS TE rrarecn tae ieces ont 40 24 66 141 36 106 
V9S2 coteres vsteretainle eran sibel 44 26 62 195 33 122 
LOGS a eicad aot eee nacemniene 58 15 60 179 26 128 
LOSSES chitailaastanacdate est «etels 44 29 48 203 47 154 
POS OB erens in cudie shesentinlete smmeterslsters ts 58 27 69 2311 63 1751 
LOS Zee erent ttn ets oe 38 26 82 198 64 170 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 2 Preliminary figures. 


The vital statistics of the provinces are taken up in the following order: births, 
marriages, deaths, and finally natural increase. . 


Section 1.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population for the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
has fallen quite rapidly, with minor fluctuations since then to 14-7 in 1985. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920, 16-1 in 1934, and 15-2 in 1935. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate 
was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 17-6 in 
1930, and 14-7 in 1933. Since then the rate has recovered to 18-9 in 1985. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 20-0 per 1,000 in 1986. ‘This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the rate, although declining, stood at 24-3 per 1,000 in 1936, as 
compared with 16-9 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from a low of 14-1 in British Columbia to a high of 24-2 in New Brunswick. 


Birth statistics are given by sex in Table 1, p. 159. Table 2 gives the number of 
live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over for the years 1932 to 
1936, inclusive. For some years previous to 1930 there was a definite tendency 


for such births to increase, but the figures given indicate an opposite trend since 
that year. 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 1 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births reported for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
1934, 1935, and 1936, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, 
and 1931-35. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when that 
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province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the 
same manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births for 
the years or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 1,000 
born in 1936 in the whole of Canada, 514 were males and 486 females. In other 
words, there were 1,058 males born to every 1,000 females. 


1.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Prov- 
inces, 1934-36, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 
a those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933, and those for 1931-33, p. 156 of the 1936 Year 


ook. 
Males. Females. 
Males 
: Per Per 
Provinee and Year. Total.t Number.| Cent of | Number.| Cent of as aye 
Total. Total. Se pase 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1921-25 1,966 993 50:5 973 49-5 1,021 
: Av. 1926-30 1,734 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,96 1,012 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
1934 1,943 988 50-8 955 49-2 1,035 
1935 2,010 1,013 50-4 997 49-6 1,016 
1936 1,977 1,044 52-8 933 47-2 1,119 
INDY COU Ms. Caer cke oaks, Av. 1921-25 12,119 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 5,653 51-3 5,363 48-7 || - 1,054 
Avy. 1931-35 11,486 5,906 51-4 5,580 48-6 1,058 
~ 1934 11,407 5,878 51-5 5,529 48-5 1,063 
1935 11,617 5,980 51-5 5,637 48 +5 1,061 
1936 11,808 6,127 51-9 5,681 48-1 1,079 
New Brunswick.............. Av. 1921-25 11,080 5,708 51-5 5,372 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10,327 5,292 51:2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
Av. 1931-35 10,440 5,344 51-2 5,096 48-8 1,049 
1934 10,164 5,149 50-7 5,015 49-3 1,027 
1935 10,388 5,257 50-6 5,131 49-4 1,025 
1936 10,513 5,368 51-1 5,145 48-9 1,043 
DUO CCL Hie ce exicct slots ob os Av. 1926-30 82,771 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1931-35 78,889 40,466 51-3 38,423 48-7 1,053 
1934 76,432 89, 123 51-2 37,309 48°8 1,049 
1935 75,267 38,444 51-1 36, 823 48-9 1,044 
1936 75,285 38,578 51-2 36, 707 48-8 1,051 
ACALIO:. <4. Wes <4 oes. ce « Av. 1921-25 71,454 36, 725 51-4 34,729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30 68, 703 35,268 51:3 33,485 48-7 1,055 
Av. 1931-35 65,000 33,324 51-3 31,676 48-7 1,052 
1934 62,234 31,850 51-2 30,384 48-8 1,048 
1935 63 , 069 32,367 51-3 30, 702 48-7 1,054 
1936 62,451 32,124 51-4 30,327 48-6 1,059 
EANIVOD ASM te iis cies see oc cle « Av. 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
Av. 1931-35 13,690 7,005 51-2 6,685 48-8 1,048 
1934 13,310 6,842 51-4 6,468 48-6 1,058 
1935 13,335 6,770 50-8 6,565 49-2 1,031 
1936 12,855 6,670 51-9 6,185 48-1 1,078 
Saskatchewan................ Av. 1921-25 21,580 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 21,298 10,979 51-5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
Av. 1931-35 20,325 10,444 51-4 9,881 48-6 1,057 
1934 19,764 10,175 51:5 9,589 48-5 1,061 
1935 19,569 10, 063 51-4 9,506 48-6 1,059 
1936 19,125 9,839 51-4 9,286 48-6 1,060 
BB DOTED fh Rees oor aes ae Av. 1921-25 15,461 7,887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 8,153 51-2 Teal 48-8 1,049 
Av. 1931-35 16,556 8,505 51-4 8,051 48-6 1,056 
1934 16,236 8,246 50:8 7,990 49-2 1,032 
1935 16, 183 8,309 51-3 7,874 48-7 1,055 
1936 15, 786 8,081 51-2 7,705 48-8 1,049 
British Columbia............ Av. 1921-25 10,256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 5,266 50-8 5,090 49-2 1,035 
Av. 1931-35 10,005 5,136 51-3 4,869 48°7 1,055 
1934 9,813 5,072 51-7 4,741 48-3 1,070 
U 1935 10,013 5,090 50:8 4,928 - 49-2 1,034 
Meanada? (Exclusive of the 1936] 10,571 |) 5,458 51-6] 5,113 48-4 1,067 
( Territories)............... Av. 1926-30} 236,520 121,552 51-4 114,968 48-6 1,057 
‘9 Ay. 1931-35} 228,352 117,142 51-3 111,210 48-9 1,053 
: 1934) 221,303 113,323 51-2 | 107,980 48-8 1,049 
x 1935| 221,451 113,293 51-2 | 108,158 48-8 1,047 
> ¢ 19361 220,371 113,289 51-4 1 107,082 48-6 1,058 
1S 
= 1 Corresponding crude birth rates appear in Table 32, pp. 191-193. 2 Quebec was not included in 
__ the registration area prior to 1926. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1932-36, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


: ; Census || Aver- Aver- 
Province and City | Popu- | ages, | ages, || 1932, | 1938. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
or Town. lation, || 1926-30. | 1931-35. 
1931. 
P. E. Iisland— 
Charlottetown........00.+ 12,361 287 361 388 337 358 350 405 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace-Bayiacsasanesec eer 20, 706 672 702 724 602 715 779 803 
ND EAR ae trac scan ateksintoe 59,275 1,457 1,628 1,620 1,591 1,607 1,679 1,755 
SViGNGY «cr se vic crete steccieiens 23, 089 511 586 601 512 588 589 602 
New Brunswick— ; 
IMFONCEON Fires te: cress haw aise 20,689 518 494 §11 463 480 459 487 
PambsOOni ee sets chee ee 47,514 1,144 1,203 1,297 3 a 7. 121: 1, 164 1,223 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimiby dae eerie BEC YT) 553 508 558 499 486 508 504 
Granbytecce eon eee 10,587 298 354 378 348 348 308 300 
Te ATU See ate kD, miele ge ca 29,433 1,001 875, 874 852 853 810 822 
VONOUUE LE are aot ck seme 10,765 347 329 352 334 285 332 289 
Wuachinew.. acc. sce. 18,630 442 398 411 373 368 348 355 
Lévis PANS ot Se ee Re ee ces 11,724 307 261 283 261 242 232 212 
Montrealfa 2.0. shane 818,577 20,205 19,002 19,742 18,449 18,463 17,786 17,369 
@utremonte nano ce ace 28,641 124 95 115 94 82 84 68 
QuspeCEe serie cats site sucar- 130,594 4,379 4,137 4,285 4,049 4,017 3,871 3, 834 
Strbiyacinthess.. --h awe: 13,448 333 352 363 339 331 356 379 
Std CAN deswrra dks so athe aneres 11,256 324 295 310 278 296 275 307 
Shawinigan Falls........ 15,345 658 570 624 559 530 511 529 
BHELDTOOKOsaeee eee 28,933 786 753 769 730 728 740 783 
Sorel Sateen cores ce trke arias 10,320 297 265 279 246 248 236 240 
Thetford Mines.......... 10,701 465 351 376 305 364 293 294 
Ehree: RAvVersnes.qo aera 35,450 1,329 1,187 L232 1,050 1,196 1,129 1,121 
Walley, freldiaassit ana cera 11,411 317 358 387 326 367 357 344 
Verdi. ae econek ee eee 60,745 1,057 1,021 1,166 1,003 925 851 891 
Weestmountscncaaseccteccrde 24,235 110 313 325 805 312 267 208 . 
Ontario— 
Bellevillesereernc. se eeee 13,790 370 376 - 365 349 367 377 430 
Brantiord anes scene 30, 107 682 627 641 630 Livan 601 666 
Chatham. ote noes 14,569 485 484 461 468 506 528 578 
Cornwallhewt a aro 11,126 468 482 452 465 434 600 563 
Porte Williaa eee toes 26,277 635 558 593 535 474 530 485 
Galt ee Mae ee eee 14,006 Aig 296 309 282 289 278 267 
Guelph sates. acre ete 21,075 395 351 366 356 327 341 29 
EamiltOnt keen se cctee oer 155,547 3,041 2,957 Sioa ts bil 2,864 2,730 2,763 2,758 
GIN PS CON we ac teers 23,439 595 657 658 685 6093 687 674 
WEItChener sates sas cas aees 30, 793 754 752 729 693 727 759 743 
WL ONGONMe Need verdes 71,148 1,381 1,379 1,397 1,281 Load 1,426 1,410 
Niseara Palls* ....ccseese 19,046 466 421 402 398 405 437 384 
Niotth Bay itr. ces ae cee: 15,528 417 390 398 387 368 390 393 
Oshawa Gena oe eee 23,439 645 525 516 469 510 523 524 
OCCA Wade eee. os a eines 126,872 2,965 2,960 3,027 2,873 2,824 3,040 3,028 — 
OwenlSoundes.c...e-niees 12,839 334 319 296 316 323 320 327 4 
Peterborough. .m. cee os 220327 579 577 592 567 545 571 621 
IROntCARUNUTee cose nees 19,818 542 511 534 518 477 524 541 
St. Catharines........... 24,753 596 589 591 573 605 548 577 = 
Due CNOMASt acts cece 15,430 326 296 300 258 323 297 291 
AEN Ae ee acid one 18,191 431 413 398 378 400 424 433 
Sault Ste. Marie 23 , 082 613 574 648 564 493 532 554 
SCEStIORG resets 17,742 384 340 330 307 320 350 348 
Sudbury ne ee. 18,518 498 797 796 717 767 876 979 : 
PamMmMINSsa. see 14,200 49 563 519 Di 59 63 687 
MorontoOs. 22. 631,207 12,210 11, 436 12,095 11,286 10,615 10,474 10,391 
Wellands ess... 10,709 288 286 DoT 0s: 292 254 308 3 
Wand Sore Aree semis ces 98,179 2,791 aad 1,977 1,923 1,901 2,032 2,111 
Woodstock-wsa...nc.eccee 11,395 246 230 242 246 214 224 236 ? 
Manitoba— f 
Bran donetecy-a sects 16,4612 390 303 314 297 270 264 250 = 
Sb BonuUaAcews..c. «tee ne 16,2752 843 1,064 1,147 1,028 1,024 1,104 1,129-9 
Winn G ee saa. were sisi s 215,814 2 4,527 3,944 4,087 3,786 3,728 3,668 3,559 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw: --<...-cke. 19,8052 623 464 492 463 426 427 450 
Prince Albertec.s..0sene 11,0492 334 398 359 363 438 469 435 
ROLINa . Scaboes Fue. 53,3542 1,368 1,270 1,262 1,174 1,231 aly 1,145 


Saskatoon. o.cssiws cos ves 41,73420 1,058 955 1,009 892 857 872 886 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 2 Census of 1936. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 19,000 Population and Over, 1922-36, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


Province and City ued a peers | GANT, . 
de ages, ages, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
or Town. lation, | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 
Alberta— 
Cwlearvyacent ike. 83,4071 1,806 1,695 1,726 1,624 1,601 1,640 1,623 
BG CLINONUOU s2i.¢ waver’ «oie a Sis 85,7741 2, t22 2,246 2,320 2,085 2,148 2,278 2,317 
Dethbridees sis oh A 13,5231 436 531 526 517 458 582 580 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........ 17,524 525 558 565 535 544 558 639 
IWVIRNGCOUVOD ies os bec colors 246,593 3,776 3,357 3,450 3,188 3,179 3,248 3,410 
IVICUODIADE ce dates cite el 39, 082 717 696 700 674 714 709 710 


1 Census of 1936. 


Nativity of Mothers.—Table 3 shows, by provinces, the percentages of legiti- 
mate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born, and foreign-born mothers, 
respectively, for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936. The influence of the limited 
immigration in recent years is reflected in the figures. In the Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where the percentages born to foreign-born 
mothers in 1933 were 25-9, 36-3, and 40-4, respectively, they were 20-4, 28-6, 
and 32-0, respectively, in 1936. ‘Thus more and more of the children of the West 
are coming within the class of third generation Canadian. 


3.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1934-36. 


Nativity of Mothers. 


Province. Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born. 


1934. { 1935. | 1936. 1934. | 1935. | 19386. || 1934. | 1985. | 1936. 


p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island..... 94-9 94-2 94-3 1:3 1-4 1:5 3-7 4-4 4-1 
INOVE OCObIALA Ess... soc 88-9 88-4 89-2 7°5 8-0 7-4 3:6 3:6 3°38 
New Brunswick........... 93-1 93-8 93-7 3-0 2-5 2-5 4-0 3-7 3°8 
ONCbOCruT ees seats aces 94-3 94-7 95-3 |}. Q-1 2-0 i) 3-6 3°3 2-9 
ONEATION TS ¢. co ocdceskivcieen 74-4 76-2 77°8 15-3 14-0 12-9 10-3 9-8 9-3 
DTAMIGOMA Ls jas fe pc asieae ce 66-7 69-0 71-6 9-9 9-2 8-0 23-4 21-8 20:4 
Saskatchewan............ 58-2 62-2 64-8 8-4 7-4 6-6 33°4 30-5 28-6 
Belertaer tute Suess odd 51-4 54-8 58-1 12-0 10-6 9-9 36-7 34-6 32-0 
British Columbia.........: 55-4 58-4 63-1 22-1 20-5 18-3 22-5 21-1 18-6 
Canada!.......... 718-6 80-1 81-7 8-7 8-1 7-4 12-6 11-8 10-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences which vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 

_ For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 


women within suitably chosen age-groups. Such rates are commonly known as 


fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 19386 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
“married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years were given, by provinces, for 
1921, 1922, and 1930-32. Such statistics will not again be compiled until 1941 
census data are available, and the interested reader is referred to that table for this 


g information. 
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Multiple Births in Canada.—During the eleven-year period 1926-36, out of a 
total of 2,591,395, recorded confinements, 31,316 or 1 in 82-7 were multiple confine- 


ments. 


Of these 31,000 were twin and 314 were triplet confinements, while one, in 


British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the children 
died within a few hours of birth. 
the birth of the Dionne quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 

Table 4 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1926 to 1936. 
In 1936 one in every 86 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion which 


is fairly representative for the other years as well. 


The remaining multiple confinement resulted in 


There were only 31 triplet 


confinements in 1936. Of the children born alive or dead one in every 43 was the 
product of a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 


in 44 and for children stillborn one in 21. 


In the multiple confinements stillborn 


children formed 5-6 p.c. of the total births as against 2-7 p.c. in single confinements. 


4.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classifled as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1926-36. 


Year and Sex. 


Female.... 


Total Births. 

Born Still- 

Alive. | born. 
232,700) 7,105 
119,863) 4,116 
112,887} 2,989 
234,188 7,336 
120,655} 4,232 
UBL S BR @ Tne 
Pap rd MAI Te HAT 
IDA ely 
115 252-3160 
235,415 7,566 
120,891] 4,354 
114,524 onele 
243,495 7,707 
124, 852 4,397 
118, 643 3,310 
240,473! 7,619 
123,622 4,339 
.| 116,851] 3,280 
235, 666 7,284 
121,082} 4,130 
114,584 alo 
222,868] 6,848 
114,388] 3,887 
108,480} 2,961 
221,3032} 6,452 
113,323 3,636 
107,9802} 2,816 
221,451 6,449 
113,293] 3,646 
108,158] 2,803 
220,371 6,350 
113,289} 3,605 
107,082| 2,745 


Single Births. 

Born Still- 

Alive. | born. 

227,084| 6,723 
117,081 3,89 

110,003} 2,824 
228,578] 6,952 
117,854] 4,019 
ORR) agi 
231,188) 7,114 
118,674) 4,154 
112,514] 2,960 
229,848] 7,150 
118,105} 4,104 
111,743} 3,046 
238,056] 7,283 
122,053} 4,146 
116,003} 3,137 
234,845] 7,248 
120,853} 4,125 
113992) aed. 128 
230,302} 6,960 
118,396} 3,949 
111,906} 3,011 
217,812} 6,510 
111,807} 3,695 
106,005} 2,815 
216,230) 6,150 
110,776} 3,470 
105,454 2,680 
216,482) 6,136 
110,763} 3,468 
105,719} 2,668 
PAST aca ORODL 
110,722) 3,433 
104,655] 2,618 


Twins. 
Children. 

Born Still- 

Alive. | born. 
5,562 378 
2,726 217 
2,836 161 
5,502 378 
2,754 210 
2,748 168 
5,480 450) 
2,786 254 
2,694 196 
5,474 404 
2,751 244 
2NE2 163 
5,386 414 
2,769 246 
2,617 168 
5,568 364 
2,741 210 
2,827 154 
see til 323 
2,666 181 
2,645 142 
4,979 331 
2,537 191 
2,442 140 
5,018 298 
Pe dss 165 
2,493 133 
4,872 308 
2,473 175 
2,399 133 
4,913 287 
2,528 162 
2,385 125 


No. 


Alive. 


Triplets. 


Children. 


Born 


Still- 
born. 


Oey 


bow or 


123 


10 
25 


1 Including 4 females born alive in a quadruplet confinement. 


all females, born alive. 


. 


2 Including Dionne quintuplets, 
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Ages of Parents.—Table 5 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the whole of 
Canada) and for the years 1933-35. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1935 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-99 years of age, one- 
half under 32-62 years and three-quarters under 38-56 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-12 years of age. one-half under 28-41 years and 
three-quarters under 33-71 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-22 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-36 years. It will be noted that in 
every case, except in the ninth decile for fathers, the 1926 figure is appreciably 
greater than that for 1935. In other words, parents, generally speaking, are some- 
what younger than in 1926, although for brief intervening periods the trend has 
been reversed. 


5.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 
1926, 1933-35. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
1926. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1926. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. || Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. 


Position in Array, by Age. 


Parse QUATUICS ip celeste aes cnn Ooh 28-35 | 27-97 | 28:04] 27-99 || 24-43 | 24-17 | 24-22} 24-12 
Second quartiles. 4...4 so<ih-jecsse de 33-31 | 32-77} 82-78] 32-62 || 28-89 | 28-45] 28-52] 28-41 
BAT QUATRE OSS 65.5. oy ope tcc se oe aren 39-01 | 38-74 | 38-72 | 38-56 | 34:26 | 33-79 | 33-91 | 33-71 
MACON GS oi a.50 0 § hele won. 2 2 ote REY 24-91 | 24-69 | 24-74.) 24-72 | 21-41 | 21-25 | 21-29] 21-25 
BOCONd GOCN EAE: . sb .cumee «9 6% sake ars: 27-28 | 26-98 | 27-04] 27-01 || 28-50 | 23-28 | 23-32 | 23-24 
UL G USE ACE a 2 es a 29-35 | 28-88 | 28-95 | 28-88 || 25-34 | 25-02 | 25-07] 24-99 
ATL CQCUCS icine e'eis w+ a.ce 3 31-28 | 30-71 | 30-76 | 30-67) 27-79 | 26-69 | 26-78] 26-68 
Wat LOCIIOS HE oe sos a feald sce vice deste 33:31 | 32-77 | 32-78 | 32-62) 28-89 | 28-45 | 28-52) 28-41 
PtSet GOGUES 55. wutb ee. 6 0 6:0 =o ale cms 35°48 | 34-83 | 34-81 | 34-77 || 30-82 | 30-36 | 30-39 | 30-26 
PONE CECHOS. vcr oh ea ss ste see 37-81 | 37-38 | 37-35 | 37-16] 33-41] 32-65} 32-66] 32-47 
Prebih deciles, ....2,...0.:...... 0% 40-40 | 40-21 | 40-22 | 40-07 || 35-61 | 35-20] 35-17] 35-08 
Biwi decilesics .<..5 5 -b:0i 0-0 60h der 44-19 | 44-26 | 44:33 | 44-22 || 38-69 | 38-45 |. 38-51] 38-36 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 6 classifies the children born in 1935 and 
1936 by country of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 
born or foreign-born parents. The term “‘country not specified’, under country of 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 
and 1936 the percentage of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose 
from 61-4 in 1926 to 66-4 and 67-8 for 1935 and 1936, respectively. 
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6.— Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1935 and 1936. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 

Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 

Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 


Father. | Mother. tin oe Father. | Mother. Facey 


Canadas sae eee eee ee 1935} 160,241 |. 177,077 | 147,077 72-4 80-0 66-4 
1936] 162,127 | 179,757 | 149,410 73-6 81-6 67:8 
FONE TANG peaesiohtte Aelete wleeies pie eo Beene 1935 12,109 9,865 SerGAl 5-5 4-5 1-7 
1936] 11,382] 9,008] 3,176 5-2 4-1 1-4 
Trolencl setts, Wet Pe gente ms 1935] 2,181 | 1,666 627 1-0 0-8 0-3 
1936 1,995 1,466 531 0-9 0-7 0-2 
Scotland ee. ca nce ath on Semele ceed 1935 4,762 4,626 1,578 2-2 2-1 0-7 
1936] 4,611 | 4,074 1,284 2-1 1-8 0-6 
Wales ssik une lecue. alreaban: 1935 566 368 70 0:3 0-2 1 
1936 455 351 60 0-2 0-2 1 
Other Bribisnulslesa. coe sateen ate 1935 60 41 4 1 1 a 
1936 59 35 5 1 1 1 
Newfoundland 75.0% 3. « gp. ..05nan 1935 881 879 353 0-4 0-4 0-2 
1936 846 802 319 0-4 0:4 0-1 
Other British Empire............... 1935 433 282 118 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1936 391 324 113 0-2 0-1 0-1 
ANE tReet penephcne Meh cme ea 1935] 2,110] 1,390 1,009 1-0 0-6 0-5 
1936 1,898 1,182 837 0-9 0-5 0-4 
Bolgiom, 22a, «AS ina oes 1935 482 360 214 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 439 307 178 0-2 0-1 0-1 
MP ynlane oe eos cata i eves 1935 437 460 311 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 411 428 276 0-2 0-2 0-1 
FYAness,. 5 cake urge eee 1935 333 219 77 0-2 0-1 1 
1936 284 217 63 0-1 0-1 1 
Germany. jae cee ae ee 1935 1,130 833 428 0-5 0-4 0-2 
1936] 1,013 678 328 0-5 0-3 0-1 
Hungary satyes cto anise ds dans Son 1935 957 787 663 0-4 0-4 0:3 
1936 809 673 553 0:4 0:3 0-3 
Ttaly seeeeee et etes ke eee ee 1935 1,660 1,009 914 0-7 0-5 0-4 
1936] 1,464 868 780 0-7 0-4 0-4 
Norway Bee ees 1935] . 704 402 228° 0-3 0-2 0-1 
1936 746 394 205 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Poland Arc a tirociceens wees eee 1935 5,068 4,254 3,240 2-3 1-9 1-5 
1936 4,802 3,987 2,989 2-2 1-8 1-4 
Russiate erence ei po needs ety omnes 1935 4,163 Sole 2,276 1-9 1-5 1-0 
1936 8,944 2,968 2,069 1-8 1-3 0-9 
SWAG ge mot tee tn ember es onc eae 1935 775 366 183 0:3 0-2 0-1 
1936 749 307 136 0-3 0-1 0-1 
Other European Countries........... 1935 3, 828 2,519 1,874 1-7 1-1 0-8 
1936 3,548 2,307 1,689 1-6 1-0 0€ 
Chinatandapan 28. oe ea..c0. hence 1935 708 535 481 0:3 0-2 0-2 
1936 700 495 450 0-3 0-2 0-2 
Other Asiatic Countries............. 1935 198 124 107 0-1 0-1 1 
1936 183 89 72 0-1 1 1 
United States. acct oe echt ce 1935 8,983 8,886 2,264 4-1 4-0 1-0 
1936 8,647 8,531 2,138 3-9 3-9 1:0 
Country not specified... +. 2ae: 1935 8,682 1,130 192 3-9 0-5 0-1 
1936 8,868 15123 82 4-0 0-5 t 
otalsit.ts ss28er ates ache 1935} 221,451 221,451 168, 010° 100-0 100-0 75-94 
1936] 220,371 220,371 167, 743° 100-0 100-0 76-14 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes the Ukraine. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed parentage’’, i.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 


| Origins of Parents.—Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1935 and 1936, distributed by the principal origins. 
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7.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1935 and 1936. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Origin of Parents. 


Father. | Mother. ean Father. | Mother. ee 


PAS heen tics che carats citer tan s 44,302 47,192 28,794 20-0 21-3 13-0 
: 44,114 46, 857 28,277 20-0 21-3 12-8 
LTV Ae RIE eee ete ritictoats tig aise Suto 20,109 19,484 7,822 9-1 8-8 3°5 
20,108 19,608 7,789 9-1 8-9 3°5 
SCOLB IS Rete eats hick Sotoaue he Visite 20,472 20,661 8,166 9-2 9-3 3°7 
20,219 | 20,300 7,819 9-2 9-2 3-5 

WSIS oo Stee ee ee sae ae es 936 739 101 0-4 0-3 1 
942 732 84 0-4 0:3 1 
ETONCI eee ae bee re ae cris Oecd 83 ,386 87,052 78,612 37-7 39-3 35:5 
83,545 87,169 78,665 37-9 39-6 35-7 
KGODIN ATI ete ee Sea ies tes ake 11,627 12,266 8,034 5-3 5-5 3°6 
11,253 11, 983 7,054 5-1 5-4 3°4 

ATINONIAN edocs toed peseinws oho aucteiera’ «a0 blake 42 36 33 1 1 1 
33 23 20 1 1 1 
PARESEPIATIE IGE erates hea ioias. caninive ae inels 634 664 Bie 0-3 0-3 0-2 
578 591 295 0-3 0-3 0-1 

MOIS aANE oer tetra ok vlow ale eas ote ces 622 601 312 0-3 0-3 0-1 
588 565 270 0-3 0:3 0-1 

IB Gloariantive ey crek te cluhicsares Hawee: 46 19 15 1 1 1 
45 28 19 1 1 1 

Whineser css Ocean oes 212 163 156 0-1 0-1 0-1 

206 169 163 0-1 0-1 0-1 — 

@zoch and SlOVEK as o.nk coow cscs ees 774 727 570 0:3 0-3 0-3 
757 753 562 0-3 0-3 0-3 

ANTS ee Seca ls oie ised oe aes Veils 811 569 238 0-4 0-3 0-1 
788 547 237 0-4 0-2 0-1 
MOMUGIL $sctite Sees as ae hak oe SELhS Be 2,669 2,524 1,289 1:2 1-1 0-6 
2,644 2,608 1,314 1:2 1-2 0-6 
PEENTIS OEE ee eTocs oo tise Cee Sees 524 731 451 0-2 0-3 0-2 
541 734 443 0-2 0-3 0-2 

Gropinth sas cranes seeks munbee ke 186 127 105 0-1 0-1 1 
192 124 104 0-1 0-1 1 

ETOITON CMe ales Katte es acebes tion 2a 2,128 2,063 1:0 1-0 0-9 
Zoe 2,120 2,045 1-0 1:0 0-9 

ELIHU Oe ie eee ae 55 51 1 1 1 
50 50 49 1 1 1 

PAINS ALLAN ciedia ae eae ale eee eo celes 1,022 1,060 869 0-5 0-5 0-4 
914 938 742 0-4 0-4 0:3 

MEPL INCI REE tay ness chal ciaicke wk Gis hen 390 388 214 0-2 0-2 0-1 
362 377 181 0-2 0-2 0-1 

NAG TAN aes. eaves hoes tetas dees 3,506 4,074 3,343 1-6 1-8 1-5 
3,508 4,136 3,005 1-6 1-9 1-5 
PRUTATINS Sheed NaN) iat Bcc cc bit ate wie aban 2,169 1,818 1,517 1-0 0:8 0-7 
2,023 1,734 1,387 0-9 0:8 0-6 

RI ADVATIOSO sce crate ies arrest | is. s-aielale dhe. create 561 554 552 0-3 0:3 0-2 
573 571 568 0-3 0-3 0-3 

BICOLOR a Meet e civie.g Oicic cae k cpisles etnies 375 434 334 0-2 0-2 0-2 
, 388 452 342 0-2 0-2 0-2 
INOUWOPIAN tet. c okt ce css chs cce ches 1,700 1,759 655 0-8 0-8 0-3 
1,786 1,887 668 0-8 0-9 0-3 

DECI TE eee a 2 ae eee. 2 2,894 3,231 2,042 1-3 1-5 0-9 
2,789 3,184 1,926 1-3 1-4 0-9 

Gumanian.~ater.) Gees oo. teak 454 462 288 0-2 0-2 0-1 
449 417 242 0-2 0-2 0-1 

BEGSIAN 2h oat, in Co Oey « oe bi aw 'sleees 1,311 1,265 864 0-6 0-6 0-4 
1,339 1,247 841 0-6 0-6 0-4 

RGEDO-CTOALIAR, .c.502sc3b2 eck pecs 431 387 325 0-2 0-2 0-1 
417 369 316 0-2 0-2 0-1 

Sa Sh ghee ls aaa are 1,505 1,436 477 0-7 0-6 0-2 
1,492 1,377 420 0-7 0-6 0-2 

SSIS 8 gen so eNO oe RS 331 222 77 0-1 0-1 1 
279 203 43 0-1 0-1 : 
= RUBIN sc sec eek obs Halavess sete cer seis wee 208 169 128 0-1 0-1 0-1 
; 214 167 125 0-1 0-1 0-1 
MMP SPHAT AN? 3.5 Soha clase aele's cohaee owen 5,992 6,838 5,326 2-7 3-1 2-4 
5,842 6,731 5,164 2-7 3-1 2-3 
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7.—_Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stilibirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 

Res Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Origin of Parents. pli nds a Heenee Di aii Yale ao) | SORT i SENS 

Both Both 

Father. {| Mother. Parents: Father. | Mother. Parcnta 

Other ery heh roe ete ak Oe ORE 1935 264 260 127 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1936 249 260 125 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Oxicinmopepecitied ase nase ee ate 1935 Sr 7(Onleemle SOO 296 4-0 0-6 0-1 
1936 9,012 1,360 217 4-1 0-6 0-1 
Totals 8 Jtetee sco ee 1935) 221,451 | 221,451 | 154,6183 100-0 100-0 69-84 
1936; 220,371 | 220,871 | 152,3513 100-0 100-6 69-14 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Including ‘‘Galician’”’ and ‘‘Bukovinian’’. 3 This 


figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers have the same origin. The difference be- 
tween this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers are of different origins. 4 This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed parentage’, 7.e., parents 
not of the same origin. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 221,451 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1935, 8,344, or 
3:77 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1986 show 
a total of 220,371 live births, of which 8,633, or 3-92 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,492 were males and 4,141 females— 
a ratio of 1,085 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,069 males per 1,000 
females in 1935, and a general 1936 rate for all live births of 1,058 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 8.) 
8.—Numbers of legitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1936, 


Percentages to Total Live Births, and Totals of Illegitimate Births, by Sex, 1934, 
1935 and 1936, with Averages or Totals, 1926-36. 


‘Age Group of Mother and Item. |P.E.I.}] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 


1936. 
Undori5 years: 3. 2.4 See 1 4 4 9 29 5 4 2 3 61 
15-19syvears \) soe ae cee ee Sli 268|e) 144) 488905 lst) ae oot 86 eettS 2,497 
LO-ZEVOCArse ta. eat ack eee 22 285 172 553] 1,094 201 289 RAT 142 2,985 
25-29) VeAars oon. witrer cic cette ccs 9 96 45 193 419 78 106 98 64 1,108 
S0-34/ years 4 seer ne meter: cakes 3 41 22 64} 186 23 33 47 30 449 
BO-3 9 VCATS JA. cee ees ee 2 23 15 33 93 24 40 32 15 277 
40-4ASVOAaTS let ee kon Sees eee Nil 5 3 4 41 15 8 8 5 89 
45 VearsiOr OVE «cee caer eee ca: Nil 1} Nil 1 2) Nil 1 6 2 13 
Notipiven i enone atte ene Nil | Nil | Nil | 1,124 19 6 1 1 3 1,154 
AV. 1926305... Se eects 42 558 299| 2,334) 2,196 501 489 479 240 7,138 
Sry pS eo St eet Gn mica eee 74] 652) 373) 2,431) 2,707) 501) 651) 613) 336 8,332 
otals— 
De eRe At ar ect tte ae 84} 659) 367] 2,335) 2,500) 512] 678) 589) 346 8,670 
LOSS Reo ee cs ee oe 83 663 403) 2,506) 2,642 473 640 614 320 8,344 
ASCH 8. ae. oa es cas 68} 723] 405) 2,469) 2,788} 493) 7@3) 607) 377 8,633 
Percentages of All Live Births— | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c p.c. | p.c pc. |ep-6.4| De p.c 
105 se oe Mee tod me eee kis 4-3 5-8 3-6 3-1 4-0 3°8 3°4 3:6 3°5 3°65 
| EC SAE Sts bees repens Bioe Me 4-1 5-7 3-9 3°3 4r2 3:5 3:3 3°8 3°2 3°77 
1936M os Oo. cee ae oe ee ee 3:4 6-1 3:9 3°3 4-5 3:8 3°7 3°8 3°6 3°92 
Male Illegitimate Births— No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
1934 2ic55, Set ee & SOs a cere 47 340 LOT eed eo 243 333 296 179 4,132 
1935: Soe Sena eee ae eres 37 341 218} 1,298] 1,368 237 329 314 169 4,311 
19365, SAU Ree ee nee ete. 36 394 198} 1,302} 1,446 248 375 304 189 4,492 
Female Illegitimate Births— 
1954 9 oN RR anne ites och SLO\9 176) 1.104) a1 2989269) (345) 293) 5 167 3,938 
Be Ly eee ee ee ee. Oe oa: eee 46 322 185] 1,208} 1,274 236 311 300 151 4,033 
1936. ee eee eaten ete S22 S29 207M L AGTINT, 842] 245|- 328" SOs tes 4,141 


1 ERxcl usive of the Territories. 
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Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1936 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Stillbirths to 
unmarried mothers were 3-7 p.c. of total illegitimate births in 1936, whereas total 
stillbirths were only 2-8 p.c. of total births in ‘the same year. 


9.—Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 
1936, with Averages or Totals, 1926-36, and Ratios to Totals, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 


Born to All Mothers. Born to 
Age Group of Mother aoe cE 
and Item. Canada. 1/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Moth- 
ers. 
1936. 
Under 15 years........ 1] Nil} Nill Nil] Nil Nil 1} Nil} Nil 1 
H=19 YOATSs.. ccs tess 316 3 27 21 81 14 18 22 12 81 
AQ-24 VCATS icc dean ace ces 1,355 25). 71 63 420 62 109 93 58 96 
O29 YORE... cece idols « 1,528 16 56 52 585 81 89 94 63 40 
BUSS VOALBY je cet o% viaress 1,256 5 45 40} 481 69 90 75 41 17 
SUES TUIN CE | ee 1,076 il 55 44| 444 49 71 45 27 18 
40-44 years............. 645 10 32 14 250 45 48 37 21 8 
45 years or Over........ 80} Nil 4 2 38 3 3 6} Nil 1 
OG a 93} Nil 2 1 66 Nil 2 4; Nil 71 
Av. 1926-30.......... 7,458 43] 365] 283) 2,212 479| 551) 467) 297 356 
ae 1939=35.....5:.... 6,931 67} 401) 302] 2,337 383| 488} 424) 247 381 
otais— 

LEY Gaines Se aera 6,452 67} 350) 284) 2,232 369} 465) 363] 231 354 
Re RS a eS ee ag 6,449 67) 342] 266) 2,317 331; 405) 363) 218 348 
ICES Saas sana B eee 6,350 70} «= 292| 237) 2,365 323; 431] 376) 222 333 

Eetics to Total Births 
a ke tee ce 228i soos. orOl, set ie ees ei 23) ell 23 4-2 
re pe AAs SSRI et eee 2°8 3-2 2-9 2°5 3°0 2-4 2-0 2-2 2-1 4-0 
BOS GO) che tinction ese 2°8 3°4 2-4 GAO 3:0 2-5 2-2 2-3 2-1 3°7 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with 
respect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) 
are shown in Table 10. 


—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude gitar - Crude 

Country. Year. | Birth Country. Year. | Birth 
ate Rate 

Country— Country—continued. 
UUTIQS IG es aces Rares ee Ie 1935 45-2 Tal yore Aes eee ence 1935 23-3 
me JESS: oie Ae eee ee 1935 43-2 INewroundland @ ticsesaceser soc: 1935 22-4 
oe AE Ae ee ee On ee tee 1935 41-9 Teeland sass scaes.. bose bee eee ce wel © 1985 22-1 
; Straits Settlements.............. 1935 41-8 WAIN GAT sete te oe Ree Se aoe 1935 21-2 
ES RLOTT Go tot ooeieis eas voc ions ° 1934 39-8 TO TURUAY,«. rcs Here cine cleretegssersres sree 1935 20-4 
MOTIGI@H INGA ehcc siete «Siole orev a 0% 1935 34-9 Netherlands............ et dere 1935 20-2 
on On Se ee pee 1935 34-4 Canadaiete eo: eset eae 1936 20-0 
DRL OMY, Nels tes eons blew te oe 1935 34-1 Irish Free State... .ts ccs eae 1935 19-6 
EC AT Ne Ss WN Te Spt She 1935 33-5 Northern Ireland.............-- 1935 19-2 
BRIS Rc, cata ricicins sevajcrsses.e + 6 Suc ln4 1935 31-6 (SOLiman yi see cns caus as ohare ere 1935 18-9 
a 1935 30-7 inland sepen et eee etch bss. 1935 18-5 
PESO Se aay ene 1935 28-3 @Czrechoslovakiaw<mos ester oes 1935 17-9 
Ae Nie Se 1934 27-1 Scotland jmascvae askin teaeeas ee 1935 17-8 
TUE ig ad clea w.ccclsseie od 1935 26-3 Wenmarles hc wad ecidecs oe etre 1935 17-7 
eed 400. AOE ROCCO 1935 26-1 Nt Vt eer ctepte mentee mica oner tee ec aiete te 1935 17-6 
re re tere 1935° 25-2 United States (reg. area)....... 1935 16-9 
Union of South Africa (whites)..} 1935 24-2 ATISLT AIDE ton ternal erakieioeed ota 1935 16-6 


% - Hithuania asters wee ote Poet daa 1935 23-4 New Zealandiec a7 o0 hs oiesot 1935 16-1 
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10.— Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years—concluded. 


Crude Crude 

Country. Year. | Birth Province. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate 

Country—concluded. Province of Canada— 

Switzerland cceete cece ee heen 1935 16-0 Quebecat. cece reren es coe 1936 24-3 
HStONIAe seesaehae lc eect 1935 15-9 New Brunswick. 2. .t- o< 22s a2 tee 1936 24-2 
Beloinnnes otcacace teense 1935 15-5 INOva- Scotias ac... a0 eee ee 1936 22-0 
IBPItishelsles..'.. cssieaes saineeion ee 1935 15-4 Prince Edward Island........... 1936 21-5 
BANCO: de tswiss Beenie £o.c eee 1935 15-2 Saskatchowany. «= ao.tacs cts pavee 1936 20-5 
England and Wales.............. 1935 14-7 Albertact ets ice naar 1936 20-4 
WOrwayeaoesackk tees hoes eee 1935 14-3 Manitobaet ce acu. Ae or cc eee 1936 18-1 
SWEGCHN: f cooendeoncee aoe coe 1935 13-8 Ontario. Soijc% sc eae hoe ese 1936 16-9 
FAUBUTIST tee ca cba doesn oe 1935 13-2 British Columbia........-<...- 1936 14-1 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces. 
Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia tend to increase in “‘good times” and to diminish in “hard times”, 
when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
the event. Thus an examination of the figures for individual years over the past 
decade clearly shows that marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession 


was steady and marked until 1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of . 


little more than 2 p.c. over 1932, for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. 
was recorded, and the improvement continued in 1935 and 1936. This general 
trend for Canada as a whole was followed in the figures for each province, although 
in the cases of Prince Edward Island and Alberta the large increases in 1934 were 
not held in the following year. 

Summary statistics of marriages and marriage rates, 1934-36, with averages tor 
1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35, are given in Table 13, p. 170 and in Table 32, p. 191. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1935 was 29-0 years and that of all brides 25-0 years. The average excess of the 


bridegroom’s age was thus 4-0 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the — 


contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years younger than the 


brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-5 years in the group | 


20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-3 
years for the bridegrooms 50 years or over in 1935. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 
understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1936, 930 were bachelors, 60 widowers, 11 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides, 954 were spinsters, 37 widows, 9 divorced women. The first year 


in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was — 


1928. ‘The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 
15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. — 
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Thus 1,526 divorces were granted in 1936, while 851 divorced males and 727 divorced 
females married again. This, of course, does not mean that these were the same 
persons. Table 12 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by provinces. 


11.—Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1935. 


Excess of Excess of 
Age Group | Agoot | Averaee | Average | Age Group | Average | “xsoaf” | Averago 

of Bridegrooms. i g on Brides. | Bride- of Brides. Brides. fate Bride- 

Ss grooms. * | grooms 
All bridegrooms.... 29-0 25-0 4-0 || All brides.......... 25-0 29-0 4-0 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 —0-4 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years......... 22-9 21-4 1-5 || 20-24 years......... 22-4 26-6 4-2 
25-29 years......... 27-3 23-7 3-6 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 29-9 2°8 
30-34 years......... 32°1 26-1 6-0 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 34-5 2-4 
35-39 years......... 37-2 28-8 8-4 || 35-39 years......... 37-2 40-5 3-3 
40-44 years......... 42-2 32-3 9-9 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-7 | © 4-4 
45-49 years......... 47-4 36-9 10:5 || 45-49 years......... 47-3 51-8 4-5 
50 years or over.... 59-7 48-4 11-3 || 50 years or over.... 58-7 61-1 2-4 


12.— Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriage, by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 

Province. ne ie ae Average co ant is me Average ies 

Bride | Sudes. | Bride | Bride | gigs | pride 

grooms. ticonis grooms. erooms 
Prince Edward Island...... 29-7 24-8 4-9 29-4 25-0 4-4 
Nova Scotia. vieeecs eases ss 28-6 24-4 4-2 28°6 24-3 4-3 
New Brunswick............. 28-7 24-2 4-5 28-4 24-2 4.2 
uebeo ss... 88h. kl. 29-2 25-5 3-7 29-2 25-6 3°6 
POTION Ce os ci.cigtece ss ceohe'« 28-9 25-0 3-9 28-8 25-0 3-8 
DIAMITODR. 1 cs 5 sok ech’ s «= 29-3 24-6 4-7 29-5 24-8 4-7 
Saskatchewan............... 28-7 23-4 5-3 28°7 23:7 5:0 
RROCELA. ti coi bose cs eyv ke oss 29-3 23-9 5-4 29-2 24-1 5-1 
British Columbia........... 30-3 25-6 4-7 30-2 25-7 4-5 

Canada (Exclusive of 

the Territories)........ 29-1 z4-9 4-2 29-0 25-0 4-0 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages con- 
tracted in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside 
Canada. ‘This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentuges 
in all the western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See 
Table 13.) Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority 
in each province, and in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec they show a marked 
predominance. Taking Canada as a whole, nearly 79 p.c. of all grooms and over 86 
p.c. of all brides in 1936 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages 
shown for the period covered by the statistics. 
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13.—Percentage Distribution by Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 
1934, 1935, and 1936, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-39, and 1931-35. 
Nore.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166; for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 163-164; and for 1931-33, the 1936 Year Book, p. 164. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
; Born in Born 
Province. Year. feat Province of in Other BAe | 
Total Papus Residence. Provinces. : 

lation. Grooms.| Brides. |Grooms.] Brides. |Grooms.| Brides. 

No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island|/Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 Se 
Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-] 2-9 5-1 3-6 
Av. 1931-35 496 5-6 89-7 92-6 4-7 3-6 5-6 3°8 
1934 536 6-0 89-2 91-8 4-5 2-8 6-3 5-4 
1935 516 5-8 90-3 93-6 4-5 Sio3} 5-2 3-1 
1936 595 6:5 87-1 90-9 5-7 5-2 7:2 3-9 
Nova Scotian. 2.0: .+ > Av. 1921-25 | 3,186 6-1 78-2 83 +2 5-6 3-4 16-3 13-4 
Av. 1926-30 3,224 6:3 78-7 84-0 5-0 3-6 16-3 12-4 
Av. 1931-35 ROI 6-8 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 8-8 
1934 | 3,756 7:2 83-5 88-4 4-9 3-9 11-6 7-7 
1935 3,946 7-5 82-8 87-3 5-5 4-7 11-6 8-0 
1936 | 4,129 7:7 84-5 88-5 5:5 4-0 9-9 7:5 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 2,953 7:6 72-4 77-0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 
Av. 1926-30 2,970 7-4 72-7 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Asval Oko Om lee oot 6-5 78-7 83-2 9-9 8-3 11-4 8-5 
1934 | 3,045 7:2 79-2 84-2 10-0 7°8 10-8 8-0 
1935 | 3,200 7-5 79-8 85-3 9-6 7:4 10-6 7:3 
1936 | 3,397 7°8 81-6 86-3 8-0 6-8 10-4 7-0 
Quebec! arise eee Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4-0 3°5 15-4 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0 14-5 11-3 
1934 | 18,242 6-0 83-2 86-7 4-3 3°8 12-4 9-5 
1935 | 19,967 6-5 84-5 87-6 4-3 4-4 11-2 8-0 
1936 | 21,654 7:0 85-8 89-1 4-3 4-0 9-9 6-8 
Ontanlowees. 208 ree Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 64:5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7:8 57-2 61-9 7°3 6-8 35-5 31:3 
Av. 1931-35 | 24,260 6-8 62-9 69-5 7-0 7-4 30-1 23-1 
1934 | 25,874 7-1 65-3 72-6 6-9 7-2 27-8 20-2 
1935 | 26,843 fos) 71-0 77-5 5-6 6-1 23-4 16-4 
1936 | 27,734 7:5 74-0 79-6 5-3 5-9 20-7 14-5 
Manitoba ssc aseroe Av. 1921-25 | 4,634 7:5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30 4,951 7:5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av. 1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10-8 40-1 26-5 
1934 5,296 7-4 52-4 66-7 12-2 11-3 35-4 22-0 
1935 5,341 7:5 56-1 69-0 12-0 11-7 31-9 19-3 
1936 | 5,756 8-1 57-6 70-7 12-2 11-4 30-2 17-9 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 6,036 7-0 18-6 35-9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Ay. 1931-35 5,680 6-1 36-7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
1934 5,519 5-9 41-7 66-2 19-5 13-9 38-8 19-9 
1935 | 6,036 6-5 45-5 67-1 18-7 14-1 35-8 18-9 
1936 | 6,168 6-6 48-3 71-0 18-8 12-7 32-9 16-2 
Albertamaasenemertr Av. 1921-25 | 4,313 live 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 
Av. 1926-30 5,265 8-0 16:3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 5,530 7-4 28-5 47-3 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 
1934 6,053 8-0 31:8 | 51-7 21-5 19-3 46-7 29-0 
1935 6,010 7-9 34-7 54-9 21-7 19-6 43-6 25:6 
1936 | 6,020 7:8 37-2 57-4 21-0 18-7 41-8 23-9 
British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 3,971 lel 16-2 21-4 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 
Av. 1926-30 4,786 7-5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
Av. 1931-35 4,267 6-0 26°5 37-5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35°9 
1934 | 4,771 6-6 28-9 41-3 24-1 27-3 47-1 31-4 
1935 5,034 6-8 30-9 42-2 26:6 28-9 42-6 28-9 
1936 | 5,451 7:3 32:5 43-1 27-7 31-6 39-8 25-3 

Canada! (Exclusive of 

the Territories).....| Av. 1926-30 | 71,885 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
Ay. 1931-35 | 68,596 6-4 60-9 69-8 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 
1934 | 73,092 6:8 63-6 72-9 9-9 9-3 26-5 17-8 
1935 | 76,893 7-0 67-1 45-5 9-5 9-2 23-4 15-3 

1936 | 80,904 7:3 69-5 77-6 9-3 8-9 21-2 13- 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 14. 


14.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 
Rate Rate 
Country. Year. per Country or Province. Year. per 
1,000 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 
tion, tion. 
Country— ‘ Country—concluded. 
Union of South Africa (whites)} 1935 10-4 Northern Ireland.............. 1935 6-9 
Germanyre sees eee eee 1935 9-7 TANCOS: Ceicd con ee a cet tes 1935 6-8 
HOON TAT era ncaa ie, ee 1935 9-3 AUISETIA TELE GM cateta satee ae eta ts 1935 6-8 
i 1935 8-7 GEOCOG eet. wales a Sees Miles 1935 6-7 
1935 8-6 DALVory eee aenctieccetee mele 1935 6-7 
1935 8-5 Newioiidinud Es NRRL ESPN Gee 1935 6-4 
1935 8-4 TCOIADC hares Wome rier aes 1935 6-2 
1935 8-4 Spainieseackcec: otter ee 1934 6-0 
1935 8-3 Wisi waseenctemeneetio eer eee 1935 5:6 
1935 8-2 IrishvFreo Statersy.. «<4. esis a. 1935 4-8 
1935 8-2 Cevlons acs. 20) ae ae ee 1935 4-5 
1935 8-2 JAIN AICR saree rela eo aoe ore 1935 4-1 
1935 8-2 ALVAGOL mere: aeticcite tater: 1934 3-6 
1935 8-0 PATTIE Fy Rea el alee ee 1934 3:3 
1935 7-9 
19321 7-9 
1935 7-7 || Province of Canada— 
1935 7:6 MiantbO Dar ex. ssust ciclo eteieiele eosin 1936 8-1 
1935 7-6 New Brunswick............... 1936 7-8 
1935 7-6 Albertan ir a. ae eaeen canoe ons 1936 7°8 
1935 7-4 INOVE DCOUAT. sae oo ek ees. 1936 7-7 
1935 7:3 Ontariog ee jae cdo tees 1936 7-5 
1936 7:3 British Columbia. ....cek cess 1936 7-3 
1935 7:3 Quebec ss... Be teks ssi eens 1936 - 7-0 
1935 7-2 Saskatchewan). sec. cm<d. hs o- 1936 6-6 
1935 7-1 Prince Edward Island......... 1936 6-5 


1JTn the United States 1932 is the latest year for which the rate has been computed. - 
Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


. For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


One effect of the War was to increase divorce. The causes may be found 
in the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
‘separations between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces, have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
‘the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 

Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
‘Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 873 in 1930. The numbers 
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are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nist and 
the decree absolute. Since 1931 there has been an increase of 170 p.c. in the total 
number of divorces granted. All provinces except Nova Scotia show increases over 
that year. The statistics of divorces granted in the years 1918 to 1937, inclusive, will 
be found in Table 15. The figures in this table have been revised since the publica- 
tion of the 1937 Year Book, as in some cases those of Dominion divorces for the 
earlier years included annulments, which are not included in the provincial figures. 
A redistribution as between provinces has also been made, the present figures 
being according to the domicile of the husband, whereas those previously published 
were arranged according to the residence of the petitioner.* 


15.—_Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1918-37. 


Nortre.—In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. The statistics 
shown here have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. For divorces in each year prior 
to 1918, see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825. 


Granted by the 
Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. : 
Ry ae aor 
Nova id 6 Saskat- British sien 
Scotia. eae Manitoba. chewan Alberta. Columbia. 

24 10 Nil ]1 21 65 114 

36 13 882 3 362 147 373 

45 15 42 26 65 136 427 

41 13 122 50 84 128 544 

35 12 97 37 129 138 545 

22 19 81 41 87 1392 501 

42 15 773 28 118 1362 542 

30 15 79 42 101 150 549 

19 12 85 482 154 167 606 

29 17 101 60 148 197 746 

28 13 79 55 168 203 783 

30 21 89 69 147 222 815 

19 744 114 62 151 255 873 

36 20 94 51 154 208 692 

35 26 114 61 149 245 995 

27 12 116 48 135 258 923 

33 17 126 62 168 306 1,106 

D2 36 145 60 209 384 1,376 

41 38 179 79 209 433 1,526 

36 54 200 109 241 589 1,870 

1 Granted by Parliament. 2 One granted by Parliament. 3 Two granted by Parliament. 


4 Granted by the courts. 


Section 3.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 


* The General Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce 
showing the sex of applicants and the number of persons re-married, together with comparisons with certain 
other countries. Application for this bulletin should be made to the Dominion Statistician. 
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science, how far to better sanitation, and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-7 in 1935. 


Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 
1,000 in the 60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the past century, declined 
to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 11-7 
in 1935. In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the 
’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 18-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 18-2 in 1985. 


There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 


and 11-9 in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to 


} 


negligibility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is a 
decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec 
for the years 1933-36. This has been in evidence ever since 1926, but latterly 
Quebec has shown a lower rate than any of the provinces farther east. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Summary statistics of total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are 
given in Table 32, p. 191, for Canada, by provinces. The absolute number of 
deaths as well as the crude death rate was higher for 1935 and 1936. In fact total 
deaths were greater than they have been since 1930, but the death rate was in- 
creased very little over the 1933 level although the advantage gained in 1934 was 
lost. A rising trend in the western provinces, where rates in the early ’30’s were 
unusually low, largely accounted for the increase. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1935 and 1936 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups thereafter in Table 16, together with the percentage 


_of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. 


hy 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1934, and 1935 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 17. The fifth decile and 


- second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the 


deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 


distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
_ average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. The method of construc- 
_ tion and interpretation of this table is given on p. 163 in connection with a similar 


* 
- 


27 
ad 


one showing quartile and decile ages of married fathers and mothers. 
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16.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Sex and Age 
Groups, 1935-36. 
Numbers. Percentages. 
Age Group. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 


Under] sy ear saan oo etevetcheete 9,069 } 8,281 | 6,661} 6,298 15-9 14-4 13-8 12-8 
WV GATS cieacere ntinreca trols saiele scat e be ee ilies 1,058 1,038 929 2-0 1-8 Die. 1-9 
D -VOATSi rains Noma aes eee Soe 533 527 480 411 0-9 0-9 1-0 0-8 
Bao) ts RMA GoTo tO Oras Oe CO 408 352 319 289 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-6 
AV OATS 5 ais cerns s tei srass Vere eyreete oie 296 268 257 267 0-5 0:5 0-5 0-5 
Totals, Under 5 years.......... 11,478 | 10,486 | 8,755} 8,189 20:1 18-2 18-1 16-6 
DIS sVOES tavtecn indie at aime teat OMS Pr 021 831 930 1-8 1-8 1-7 1-9 
1OH14: y CATSEA ae aocle > othe oie eee 876 796 724 675 1-5 1-4 1-5 1-4 
POS TOR VOCALS: pice. eiske henrecyacisinus erooe ake SH ay 1,108 949 1,019 2-0 1-9 2:0 2-1 
20-24 VOCALS Weaarcte cttaic eis ctetes cee moar 1,289 1,347 1,335 1427 2:3 2:3 2°8 2:9 
2529 VOALB aes Seeisisctevele 2 okies 1,266 1,304 1,368 1,352 2-2 2:3 2:8 2-0 
S0=s4eyearas! : Wire chases ene 1, 283 157 1,269 1,364 2:+2 202 2°6 2°38 @ 
SOTOOTV CALS tac ete cote cx ree 1 AS0nli el, 420 bl O00 lle 406 2-5 2-5 3-1 BI 
AQ=44 VOATSighiilea tas oe oh a’ Hewes leeks LiaS 1,748 1,550 1,582 BON 3-0 3-2 3°2 
AB=AO Vv OATH. tu aa tieey ae Ge ee 2,327 2,000 1,813 1,806 4-1 4+] 3-7 3-7 
SU-DAVVEALB eee tn. atm oe mck ee 3,042) | 235104 2, 152 25304 5-3 5-4 4-5 4-7 
DD-09'¥. CALS ay. tesa eens eee aera 3,536 3,761 2,563 2,637 6-2 6-5 5-3 53 
G0=64 ViGarstits aeecckt ae oooh eo oe 4,182 4,377 2,986 3, 1389 7:3 7°6 6-2 6-4 © 
G5=O9.-VeaTrs, Act taiethte ens cetera ee 4,747 | 4,997 | 3,788 | 8,898 8-3 8-7 7:8 7-9 @ 
(O49 Care feces Clotcniceiac ieee 5,589 | 5,697 | 4,559 | 4,758 9-7 9-9 9-4 9-6 |G 
LOm1D VORrS ss MeiccustacoiiGe tek fee ice 5,368 5,648 4,772 5, 034 9-4 9-8 9-9 10-2 @ 
SQ=89 0 viears® scccig coche bhaneiiae re 6,027 6,367 6,186 6,445 10-5 11-0 12-8 13-1 : 
QO VEars! OLOVER..dacciisapes moet aivars 875 892 1,247 1,261 1-5 1-5 2°6 2-6 @ 
Totals, Stated Ages........... 57,177 | 57,685 | 48,853 | 49,316 || 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 100-0 
Ages nofistatedis. \iosnes.chicies cea 29 43 8 6 - - - - 4 
Totals, All Ages............... 57,206 | 57,728 | 48,361 | 49,322 - - - - @ 


17.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1934, and 1935. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
1926. | 1984. | 1935. || 1926. | 1934. ] 1935. || 1926. | 1934. | 1935. 


Position in Array, by Age. 


Hirst quartiles sare se aces years of age | 1-83] 20-06] 21-19) 1-34] 17-93) 19-27|| 2-85) 21-96] 23-11 
Second: quartiles... s sess sy a 45-50} 57-52! 58-09] 45-16] 57-09] 57-53) 45-89] 58-09] 58-87 
‘hird: quartiles: seaekese oe. eo 70-70} 73-79) 74-14) 70-05) 73-02] 73-27|| 71-51] 74-70} 75-11 
Mirsti@ecilesic, as seeeere econ months of age} 0-88] 2-64] 2-93] 0-60] 2-16] 2-39) 1-43] 3-37] 3-87 — 
Second deciles................ years of age | 0-71} 5-01; 7-08) 0-55) 3-46] 4-85] 0-98} 8-36} 10-61 — 
ERhirdvdecilestempaccee ces oer oe 6-95) 30-21] 31-26)) 4-30] 29-43] 80-40] 12-15} 30-85] 32-14 
Wourth Gecilesssecee. seat re of 28-77) 47-39] 48-08] 26-47| 47-57] 48-06) 30-61] 47-16} 48-10 
Mifth: deciles Ayaserma + ers eos 45-50] 57-52] 58-09] 45-16] 57-09) 57-53]! 45-89] 58-09] 58-87 
Sixthideciles er rer.cek aes — 58-40} 65-03) 65-52) 57-73) 64-28) 64-66)| 59-13] 65-98] 66-71 — 
Seventh deciles............... es 67-15] 71-05} 71-53] 66-44] 70-24] 70-58) 68-00) 72-15] 72-64 
Highthid ecilesanecs cee sets “fs 74-05] 76-25] 76-56]) 73-28] 75-46] 75-71)! 74-00) 77-21] 77-56 


Ninth deciles. .2 . nash cna oc 4 80-821 82-07] 82-27] 79-891 81-10} 81-26] 81-85} 83-02] 83-25 


Standardized Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual — 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
make the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such 
communities. Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly © 
favourable to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in — 
peace time, the crude rate will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made — 
by age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 
are eliminated, but by a process which does not bring together and express com- 
pletely as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 


sa 
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desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
“standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the ‘‘standard million”, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Age Group. Both Sexes. Males. Females. 

AAG OR Bee teers ih che 1 ite ete cote Sis <b Shailesh easier 1,000,000 483 , 543 516,457 
MUaTC TU DEV CATS Ae ose tects ce feral oc Renmrecccs stoichely Mb donde orsi 114, 262 57,039 Le Bye 
iO! VOATAS OS eects eee o Linlcewiella wSin uence Oh stele sw eal 107,209 53,462 53, 747 
AOE TAS OATH. eee kate kEicts. doves Gas oie ote oe ch does 102, 735 1,370 51,365 
AD AGIVCATS ee amaek tick ep eldb Coe eo otive see ee esa He oe. 99,796 49,420 50,376 
JO CALY OATS crete oisiist cote eer vskelsvcla, chess, Dahoak hie ceroxetscoRn carer anors 95,946 Ab, 2ile 50,673 
DAS SY EN CLI A 0) i oe SI A ee 8 i A ea Be ee ee A 161,579 76,425 85,154 
SOPAAIVCALS. &. GENS ce GER of Maire ASE RRE eh Gemlens om.aehe sts 122,849 59,394 63,455 
A DAO AU ort oo ek einai. Pete tea ive dew Baers. tothe siousyelenw eB. Scie 89, 222 42,924 46,298 
DI OAMVCAES eet: ae acta ete ela Sete Teas SE et ett y Pete ables ¢ 59,741 27,913 31,828 
BO 14 Wy CAUSAM Pe atersshie eins beds Seve ohtsaia Siaitle else cue eestacdersbur 33,080 14,691 18,389 
OEY BALSIOMIONOY (cbc ceo ed orn aieied eelnsis thse sleleni 13,581 5,632 7,949 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: “As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great 
improvement in mortality during the 19th century; the relative fewness of infants, to 
the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end of the century. 

The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-36 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-36 in Table 18. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931, and 1932 have been calculated 
directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census of 1931. 
For the intervening years, 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but not of 
population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. The 
proportions which the standardized rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three decimal 
places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 1931, and the 
change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration area in the 
year 1921, a standardized rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but as the 
proportion of the standardized rate to the crude depends primarily on the sex and 
age distribution of the population, and as this distribution was known for 1921 and 
1931, and the actual] proportion of standardized rate to crude rate for 1931, it was 
possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method was fol- 
lowed for the total of the nine provinces. ‘The rates for 1933-36 have been com- 
puted on the assumption that the arithmetical progression, to which reference has 
been made, continued over those years in all provinces with the exception of the 
Prairie Provinces, for which the data of the 1986 Census were used. 

In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the standardized rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario the process of ‘“‘standardizing”’ the death rate results 
in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which has the 
largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the standardized rates are higher than the crude. 
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18.—Crude and Standardized Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-36, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Averages. 
Province. a _]] 1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. | 1988. | 1934. | 19385. | 1986. 
1921-25. {| 1926-30. | 1931-35. 
P.E. Island— 
Crides ens se 12-5 11-0 11-3 || 12-8 | 10-9 | 10-4 | 11-8 | 11-6] 11-6 | 11-0 | 11-1 
Standardized.... 9-3 8-1 7:9 |} 9-2 TO sae OD Sek 8-1 7°6 7:6 
Nova Scotia— 
TUCGeer enn ae 12-6 12-4 11-7 || 12-9 | 12-0 | 11-6 | 11-9 | 11-6 |} 11-5 | 11-7 11-0 
Standardized.... 10-4 10-0 9-1 |} 10-4 9-7 | 9-3 9-2 9-0} 8-9 9-0 8-4 
New Brunswick— 
TUGGe ee rete: 13-1 12-5 11-2 } 12-9 | 12-3 | 11-4 | 11-0 | 11-7 | 11-0 | 11-1 11-0 
Standardized 11-5 10-9 9-6 |} 11-2 | 10-7 | 9-8] 9-4 9-9 | 9-3] 9-4 9-3 
Quebec— 
Crudee enc: 1 13-5 11-1 |] 13-4 | 12-7 | 12-0 | 11-4 | 10-7 | 10-6 | 10-7 10:3 
Standardized.... 1 13-1 10-8 || 13-1 | 12-4 | 11-7 | 11-1 |] 10-4 | 10-3 | 10-4 10-1 
Ontario-— 
Crud erase x. 3 11-3 11-2 10-1 || 11-4 | 11-0 | 10-4 | 10-5 | 9-9} 9-7] 9-9 10-2 
Standardized.... 10:3 9-8 8-5] 9-9] 95] 89] 8-8] 8-5] 8:3] 81 8-3 
Manitoba— 
Crudet actin sees 8-6 8:3 7-6] 8-6] 8-3 7-6) 7-5] 7-71 7:3 1- 8-1 8-7 
Standardized... 9-4 8-8 7-6/1 9-0) 8-6] 7-9] 7-8] 7-6] 7-0] 7-8 8-4 
Saskatchewan— 
Crude Matt taeek 7-5 7-3 6-5 7-6] 7-0] 6-6] 6-5] 6-5] 6-4 6-6 6-8 
Standardized.... 8-5 8-2 7-1 8-6] 7-8 7-5 | 7-4 7:0] 6-7] 6-9 (Pal 
Alberta— 
Grudes 8.38 8-3 8-4 7°3 9-1 7-8 | 7-2 7-5 | 7-1 71 7-5 8-0 
Standardized.... 9-5 9-4 7-81 10-2 | 8-5] 8-0] 8-4 HT ECTS Myer) 8-2 
British 
Columbia— 
Gruden eee 8-7 9-3 8-9 9-7] 9-5] 8-8] 8-7] 8-7] 8-8] 9-3 9-6 
Standardized... 9-0 8-9 8-0] 9-1] 8-7] 8-1] 8-0] 7-8] 7-8] 8-1 8-2 
Canada  (Exclu- 
sive of the 
Territories)— 
Crude.......... i 11-1 9-7 | 11-3 | 10-7 | 19-1] 9-9] 9-6] 9-4] 9-7 9-7 
Standardized... 1 10-5 9-1] 10-7 | 10-1) 9-5] 9-3] 8-9] 8-7] 9-0 9-0 
Canada (Former i 
Reg. Area)— 
Crude.......... 10-3 10-2 9-2] 10-5 | 10-0} 9-4) 9-4] 9-1) 8-9] 9-3 9-5 
Standardized... 9-9 9-5 8-31 9-81 9-2] 8-6] 8-51 8-2] 8-0] 8-2 8-4 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Causes of Death.—Nearly 87 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the years 
1932 to 1936 were due to the 32 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. In 
these tables the groupings are in accordance with the revision of the International 
List in 1929, which was first applied to Canadian mortality statistics for the year 


1931. In the chart which accompanies the tables, the main object has been to — 


attain the greatest degree of comparability possible over the whole period 1926-36. 
For this purpose it has been necessary to depart somewhat from the grouping of 
Tables 19 and 20. 


In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death it must be 
remembered that the Canadian population is an ageing one—that is, the average 
age is being advanced year by year due to the long-term influences of a falling birth 
rate, falling specific death rates, and very limited immigration. Since 1913 immi- 
gration has been very much curtailed and its effect on age distribution of population 
is illustrated by the movement of what may be termed the “immigration hump” 
(that increment of population due to extensive immigration before 1913). This is 
gradually passing up the age scale. Further, due to the improvements in sanitation 
and health conditions generally, the average age at which death takes place has been 
pushed gradually higher. All these factors tend to thrust those causes which are 
commonly associated with advancing years to the fore. 
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DEATHS, BY CAUSES WA A 


Some of the effects of the ageing of the population can be observed by the 
comparison of crude and standardized mortality rates for individual causes of 
death in 1921 and 1931, since standardized rates are calculated in order to eliminate 
the effects of changes in sex and age composition of the population. Cancer pro- 
vides a pronounced example of the ageing effect. The crude rate for cancer was 
75-3 in 1921 and in 1931 it was 95-8. The increase was thus 27 p.c. The standard- 
ized rate, however, was 72:7 in 1921 and 81-4 in 1931, an increase of only 12 p.c. 
It may be stated, therefore, that roughly more than half of the increase in the crude 
cancer death rate between 1921 and 1931 was accounted for by the ageing of the 
population. Nevertheless, cancer shows a persistent increase over the years in spite 
of all efforts to control its spread. Diseases of the heart and arteries are two other 
important causes which affect people of advancing years and which have shown sub- 
stantial increases. In the case of diseases of the heart, the crude rate showed an 
increase of 25-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1931, but, again, the standardized rate in- 
creased by only 9 p.c. The crude rate for diseases of the arteries advanced by no 
less than 71 p.c. and the standardized by 50 p.c. over the decade. For nephritis, a 
disease which falls in the same general class, the increase in the crude rate was 28-5 
p.c. and in the standardized, 12-5 p.c. Pneumonia is particularly fatal among those 
of advanced years and among infants; the same influences as have been mentioned 
have, no doubt, affected the figures for this disease. 


19.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1932-36. 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
Meal RV A MOM LOV OL. rsrsreavsrers ts aie avetavornnomsie eas ae Coates 339 291 293 273 256 
Mitt NE CRSLOR meen We cxcians dere eiassibiarettoi tay ofenayece- cis otortensioran 330 170 188 490 376 
Sut SCATIOL LOVER A icrnee cor ole oroarcre wala ee wre Oele seer 197 157 226 242 244 
QEINVnOODING=COURI se.actslasciracee ce eee ee eee 555 552 875 892 594 
HOP MDI Nt eriat sce feed sts cate ctv cas. oak Sieclaare oa.5% 398 239 232 264 258 
PABMMUUON Aas ccs coenic evan oem eOet oa oe otis ote es 4,236 | 4,019 | 2,004] 3,392 3,113 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute)..... 164 73 84 64 97 
17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............. 76 58 47 54 52 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............. 139 109 84 112 103 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 5,870 |} 5,664] 5,290} 5,466 5,528 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs...........eseeeeeee: 1,296 | 1,275 | 1,141 1,131 1,235 
ZO— DORIC ANCEE. sc chie src enattre oo esiaie eo awe eieiee te a6 10,024 | 10,653 | 10,581 | 11,156 | 11,694 
Ds} Diabetes Mellitus, seis sccm nase eecce sels elwe% oie 1,343 | 1,287 | 1,321] 1,459 1,442 
(TI WeNCi te) 0 ls cen ceca an eh a ee ECS IARC R EAT LAR 728 736 612 650 646 

82 a, b, c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or throm- 

DOSIS See Sse cee oars sraeiat Nebidale welein ws 2,543 |- 2,639 | 2,577 |. 2,105 1,890 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............. 654 559 547 415 358 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)..........6+. 304 263 261 234 200 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart..............cceeesceeees 15,328 | 15,485 | 16,352 | 16,069 | 16,424 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries.............00ceceeeees 6,798 | 6,950] 7,879 | 8,302 9,112 
POGsronchitis-eiceecen sae ce eit ats Meee pen ere 437 367 380 363 342 
HORA OOmPEMGUTNONIR cosh soe «.o cisisre shecie ass of sis'e steleisiaa rs 7,045 | 6,487] 6,530} 7,411 7,313 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis..............cceceecees 3,735 | 3,395 | 3,730] 2,767 2,378 
AAA DDOUGICILIS Seiccsretspet cine sxoaisie alate. Sciawic’ os area sasice.s 1,454} 1,455 | 1,578} 1,491 1,428 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction.............see.- 947 | 1,029] 1,074} 1,121 1,050 
130-132) | Nephritis..... 0... esac. A Brisa Doc GEOR oree 5,635 | 5,516] 5,643 | 6,176 6,402 
137 | Diseases of the prostate.............eeeeeeeees 879 $26 944 | 1,089 1,157 
140-150 |Puerperal causes..........cccccvcecccsssccceees 1,181 } 1,111 | 1,167} 1,093 1,233 
157 |Congenital malformations.............eeeeeee: 1,349 | 1,374] 1,361 | 1,423 1,439 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy............. Pemesecicars 7,932 | 7,337 | 6,936 | 6,880 6,605 
NGOS SONAL Wal OLA Ee). ae Nee coe ns sig apse eld als wise 2,192 2,037 1, 882 1,932 1,691 
) MGS Up AS ULOTO Ceca ree rarity etalon ala aS Lk eas erploraiaerees 1,024 922 927 905 928 
4 173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 5,621 | 5,294] 5,542] 5,993 6,535 
Other specified Causest.is kc csseacsesoccee ees 12,617 | 12,546 | 12,857 | 18,391 | 14,216 
¢ Totals, Specified Causes........... 103,370 {100,975 |100,645 |104,805 | 106,339 
‘ 199, 200 |Ill-defined diseases............ecccccceccevcces 1,007 993 937 762 711 
TOCA Se rae cle sino eoarsleigcintoteinieieres 104,377 '101,968 '101,582 1105,567 | 107,050 
ay 1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 


& 1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate, or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries, 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 
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20.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1932-36. 


sa Sig Cause of Death. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
Tere VD NOVUMOVED, ret ccis cnet ea hols a. saa 3:2 2-7 2-7 2-5 2-3 
TES IY EE) ESS ole a arse re ne ene aA eee oe ee 3-1 1-6 1-7 4-5 3°4 
BH SOALIOUTOVED. fc ctiie dels sarceis asc ake Gldee ee cee ya ee 5 2-1 2-2 2-2 
OFA WROODINE=COULD: 4.5 at cde cieie’es oo esos commen 5-3 5-2 8-1 8-2 5-4 
DOF PPL HOM es. cack Cue eas os ates cess de Sears: 3:8 2-2 2-1 2-4 2:3 
HUSA ROC TPES VAS foc Gseobeie fox os soe ts. Sp eae A i eae 40-4 37-7 18-5 31-1 28-3 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis 2 eae 1-6 0-7 0:8 0-6 0-9 
17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis... 0-7 0-5 0-4 0-5 0-5 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............. 1-3 1-0 0-8 1-0 0-9 
23 | Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 55-9 53-1 48-9 50-1 50-2 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs..................... 12-4 12-0 10-6 10-4 11-2 
AaB OATCOL Coe ett ne eS oo RR EE Oe Sao oe kes 95-5 99-9 97-9 102-2 106-2 
59 | Diabetes mellitus? coo. sue Pee ee vc oie eds 12-8 12-1 12-2 13-4 13-1 
TAMPATIOOMIDG 0s. ea oid boa, eae Rite he eee sto aptn 48: 6-9 6-9 5-7 6-0 5-9 
82 a, b,c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or throm- 
OSIS Reta eee eeee ete ee ee nate. 24-2 24-7 23°8 19-3 17-2 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............. 6-2 5-2 5-1 3°8 3-3 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)............. 2-9 2-5 2-4 2-1 1-8 
90-85 |T)iseases of the heart...................000000- 146-1 | 145-2} 151-3 147-1 149-1 
ane lop |\Diseases of the arteries.................ecee 64-8| 65-2| 68-3] 76-0| 82-7 
Oban Bronchitis cw.cs cca eee rte toon decree nee 4-2 3-4 3-5 3:3 3-1 
AOG=1093s| nSumonia yaw. coe tees coe ls oon nto aes 67-1 60-8 60-4 67-9 66-4 
119% 120) Diarrhoea and enteritis... 25.665 cose secede ss 35°6 31-8 34-5 25-3 21-6 
PA PAM PONCICIUIS..45 so tec ent ce rete ce meee es 13-9 13-6 14-6 13-7 13-0 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction.................. 9-0 9-6 9-9 10:3 9-5 
ASO Ose N ODN tIShirns casucahe Oe eha sd Pete k once 53-7 51-7 52-2 56-6 58-1 
137 | Diseases of the prostate...............0000000- 8-4 8-7 8-7 10-0 10-3 
140-150 -| Puerperal causes... .iec 6. a sec e cc cee oo 11-3 10-4 10-8 10-0 11-2 
. 157 |Congenital malformations..................... 12-9 12-9 12-6 13-0 13-1 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy..................00-. 75-6 68-8 64-2 63-0 60:0 
1622 Senility(Oldiage):s ates seins cet kee 20-9 19-1 17-4 17-7 15-4 
AGS =a Mc | SUICIACS. ., ON: Gas eo laren: «© Rica bale Peltoe an 9-8 8-6 8-6 8-3 8-4 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 53-6 49-6 51-3 54-9 59-3 
Other specified causes..............00e00eeeee: 120-3 | 117-6} 118-9] 122-6 129-1 
Totals, Specified Causes............... 985-2 | 946-6 | 931-0] 959-7 965-5 
1097 :200 S| 1ll-defined: diseasesii.tis...s obs. ceeds Deebae 9-6 9-3 8-7 7:0 -6°5 
Totals, Death Bates per 100,000 Popu- 
lation... Go eee eee hee 994-8 | 955-9 | 939-7 | 966-6 971-9 


For footnote, see end of Table 19. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 21 gives the numbers of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over for the years 1932-36, together 
with averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. Deaths in Canada as a whole declined steadily 
for the period 1931-34, but for 1985 and 1936 there were substantial increases. 
The figure for the latter year was 107,050, or almost 1,000 more than for 1931. The 
total deaths of the 67 cities listed in Table 21 show a slightly increased proportion 
to population for the five-year period 1931-35 as compared with 1926-30. For 


1932, which marked the depth of the economic depression, the deaths in these 


cities increased, thus going against the general trend for Canada; for other years, 
however, the general trend was followed. 


21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,009 Population and Over, 1932-36, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 


ee Averages 
+ pila fecal gna, | 598. | 1034. 1 -1985.. |.22096. 
1031” || 1926-80. | 1931-35. 

P. EK. Island— 
Charlottetown............. 12,361 264 262 285 252 268 248 277 

- Nova Scotia— 
RIAOGUDAYS. 5. obese bec sets 20,706 294 258 267 235 256 269 273 
JUSUN Cael ee or 59,275 884 898 931 883 927 874 871 
BIVGNCY.;..<. 5.0000 sss Anica’ 23,089 241 213 204. 213 228 233 177 
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21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1932-36, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


Const Averages 
Peg eo and Cay fate Ae eee rr 
My 1931,’ || 1926-30. | 1931-35. 
New Brunswick— 
NEON CEON fa, .i\e interes toaees 20,689 252 245 259 266 240 247 227 
SaintiJonM acsncemer cite ee 47,514 712 667 707 726 626 586 648 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimit eres oe 11,877 228 224 200 247 248 240 261 
Granbysmectstre ee cine 10,587 115 115 124 76 110. 121 131 
alle A Soe erases eee 29,433 354 360 362 343 335 363 305 
MOlISGTO coc sateen 10, 765 173 HAVe 156 175 170 166 163 
Machin@seetsssee sche tee 18,630 214 186 177 179 182 193 182 
EByigirer ts oan, Manoa 11,724 223 219 228 204 201 209 187 
Montroale. tetas tees 818,577 11,260 9,808 || 10,410 | 9,239] 9,261 9,577 9,389 
Outremont: .sacasin cee 28,641 105 161 152 166 179 178 167 
MODOC Ee Leen 130,594 2,269 1,991 |} 2,041 | 2,043 1,874 1,862 1,907 
St. Hyacinthes-.- 2 se ee 13,448 288 293 327 294 255 292 308 
St Jeanemacm ce scien E956 120 125 137 111 112 139 161 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 15,345 199 157 148 159 141 158 156 
Sherbrooke... snes ee 28, 933 450 443 438 416 429 483 445 
Sorelioret ike es eee 10,320 167 141 130 129 127 161 129 
ishettorasMilessse. eee 10,701 157 1398 eels 146 132 157 149 
MhreesLuLVviers yearns. ee aes 35,450 556 610 528 598 676 616 655 
Woelleytield! sie ceiy ce cee Aiea 180 154 174 147 152 145 73e 
Werdunteen. nse ee 60,745 398 460 459 409 463 518 453 
Westmount. 600 )(e ences oc sreays« 24,235 143 249 278 231 279 243 268 
Ontario— 
Bellevilley. 3:2 9R ee oe 13,790 230 227 244 208 209 245 259 
Brantfords. cstcerer a. eee 30,107 382 362 352 376 350 354 403 
Chathamen. v.toscee ace 14,569 300 303 311 288 265 336 825 
Cornwallte.sea, Meee ene 11,126 238 234 250 209 240 239 260 
Fort William’: ie... 26,277 215 203 201 198 186 216 219 
Galt, ee he Bc es 14,006 172 187 191 201 196 197 169 
Guelphernk. <.eee ee. 21,075 235 234 233 236 242 226 204 
Hamil tons scceeeencaeee 155,547 1,473 1,491 1,510 | 1,406 1,462 1,547 1,639 
ACINSSEOM eee nite 23,439 476 476 501 445 452 532 488 
Kitchener Santee eect 30,793 303 347 385 354 310 366 384 
London tei re ee 71, 148 1,089 1,020 |} 1,066 1,019 1,005 | 1,049 1,104 
Niagara Hallsan- ce. cee. 19,046 215 200 192 206 202 187 202 
NorthiBay es .cc eee eee 15,528 149 155 EOL 138 176 172 171 
Oshawa were eee ee _ 23,4389 216 186 184 167 195 176 Jephe 
(Mttawasccsies «eee 126,872 1,664 tee LY (22 |e 701 1,618 1,822 1,787 
OwenSound cases ees 12,839 163 181 197 179 164 187 183 
Peterborough.............. DO EIT! 308 324 329 290 353 323 374 
ROLieATu On eee eee 19,818 224 197 205 187 189 189 218 
StaCathariness.-e aan 24,753 3h7 283 288 | 2811s 2 20t 301 311 
St, Lhomas-.k waco ee 15,430 226 227 233 225 224 251 266 
Sarnia, Sa. Lee ae 18,191 222 224 243 235 220 201 261 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 23 , 082 218 214 217 187 214 229 238 
SULaviOLd .- ho Deere. 17,742 200 199 190 198 191 221 200 
Sud buryenes ae eee 18,518 215 235 242 219 229 241 327 
Eins cee eee: 14,200 146 171 157 163 170 182 190 
TOLONtOs ana coon ae 631,207 6,735 6,546 || 6,627 | 6,485 | 6,266] 6,605 7,044 
Welland =p tae. 10,709 162 138 129 121 152 135 146 
Windsoris cen com cee oe 98,179 965 838 822 795 862 853 882 
Woodstock nate non ae 11,395 173 177 173 181 195 178 193 
Manitoba— 
IBTANGONnees he eee 16,4612 244 225 227 216 209 234 239 
St Bontisee.. 4) 2 a.¥ aos .ah 16,2752 482 417 425 395 368 473 499 
Winnipeg tse e a 215, 8142 tou 1,712 1,705 | 1,656 1,663 1,832 2,018 
Saskatchewan— 
MOOS AW nn Sao oe eee 19,8052 226 196 194 217 186 173 212 
Prince Albertc...0. sade: 11,0492 153 175 173 170 171 187 207 
ROPING Nee erate cae 53,354 2 481 468 469 457 448 511 535 
Saskatoon eastern sea’ 41,7342 485 450 467 429 453 467 484 
Alberta— 
Oa lgsar vine quan coe eet 83,4072 756 730 748 708 723 774 887 
EedimGnvonne a: tesco t 85,7742 862 884 921 870 883 948 1,100 
hethbridvesiwe.. ce eee ek 13, 5232 185 193 197 198 212 192 189 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 273 287 278 286 277 304 355 
V aNcOUvers. ce hi ais camangs 246,593 2.116 2FO03. I aroOLu 2250 se owed al oe aoe 2,707 
NiCbOriIONe as ee ae 39, 082 552 561 541 543 589 608 678 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville, 2 Census of 1936. 
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Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 22 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
for the latest available year. ‘Those of the provinces of Canada are also given 
for comparison. The Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia, and Canada, are the 
only countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of population. The low death 
rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age 
distribution of population. 


22.—Crude Death Rates cf Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. | Death Country or Province. Year: | Death 
Rate. Rate. 
Country— Country—concluded. 
ING we Zealand ask ccceneccseae. 1935 8-2 DUS aria wh dere korea cee cee ee 1935 14-5 
Netherlands..... ea BAe 1935 8-7 HWstonian-cea ee mee ) oh ins k, 1935 14-9 
PAN SEDALIA SW Lash UES ciossue. deka Saks 1935 9-5 Greeter ears tee oo as 1935 14-9 
Camadaiere. cess cs. ole osos 1936 9-7 nar ye eee eo ee eae 1935 15-3 
IN OE WAVSERE RSE. cc ah snes 1935 10-3 Spada piel ae ee. oe hy Seer, Boneces fs 1935 15-3 
Union Of South Africa (whites)..| 1935 10-5 HEAnNCOy: tara oa eP ts ot ee 1935 15.7 
IID Wl VR i AE oe RR ora 1935 10-6 Jaane: nee eo ac aa he tare 1935 16-8 
United States (reg. area)........ 1935 10-9 JAIMALCA eee tus cs Seeye dena oni ata 1935 17-7 
CRINWVAT Kees eet... ASerscrcae & 1935 11-1 Palestine wethet os aces chsekn aed 1935 18-6 
DGGE Mek pia MR sce patos store 1935 11-7 RoW Ana iarroe Sorte tethes oneness 1935 21-1 
England and Wales.............. 1935 11-7 CostasRica aye ces errs 1935 21-8 
ON a aA ee OEE EDIT 1935 11:8 Bribisn Indiak. 6. erick ccc 1935 23-6 
ANAM EEC Cor ete eon oe 1934 11-9 Salvador hess. one nee 1934 24-3 
Binsin Qe mirontc wie cine sie eed 1935 12-0 Clhille ore ere he Paes Stree 1935 25-0 
WBribishel sles: gc ein): css voc s 1935 IPAS Straits Settlements.........<...- 1935 25-1 
WabZerlancdir es nese, ee ots ors 1935 12-1 OVP he ee ee choke haere. 1935 26-7 
celeriac. se AN ots wrnsic 1935 12-2 CEVIO DSR co csuennsggone cme ees 1935 36-6 
BGO e tae cree oc. teat 1935 12-9 
SCOMANC MATE S43. 5-6 onda. Lee as 1935 13-2 || Province of Canada— 
Newfoundilandiy. uct... + «acces os 1935 13-4 Daskatelre mea pen ences crmicee 1936 6-8 
@zechoslovalia. ...2......0e6. 1935 13-5 ‘Al per tatek ieee: eek dene eect oe 1936 8-0 
JST ELETRIEES 8 Sane ane Se 2 ae aa 1935 13-6 Manito lame we Sey ecrec oF eer noes 1936 8-7 
SGM AR eee tar Be eS cee a 1935 13-9 Bripish Colm Dian, eactae oe wee a 1936 9-6 
cand WreeiSbater.. hid. is. Goes 1935 14-0 Ontarie syd Pay t ee ae dase 1936 10-2 
MAID MANIAR cecsis desc css. cco sclelse 1935 14-0 QuebeG Hwan Ate nase ee 1936 10-3 
OLA ee at eee Sees 1935 14-0 NWewaBrinswitis, ct felts decom: 1936 11-0 
EeAV Al tea csey oo e, Siaisl os wyacs & sae 1935 14-2 INOWas SCOLIA faeces otek: 1936 11-0 
Nonthern dreland:.,.....«<chesonc 02 1935 14-4 Prince Edward Island........... 1936 11-1 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial, and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the sixteen years for which the figures 


_ are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 


1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live births. This rate had been reduced to 66 in 1936. 
Table 23 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 1936 and aver- 
ages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. The infantile mortality 
in Quebec still exceeds that in any other province, although a study of the rates shows 
that steady improvement has been made in the ten-year period during which the 
province has been included in the registration area. In Canada as a whole over 
9,000 infant lives were preserved in 1936 which, under conditions prevailing in 


1926, would probably have been lost. 
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23.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1931-36, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Year. PEt NS. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.} 
A.—INFANT DEATHS. 

Averages, 1921-25....... 151} 1,139} 1,165 2 5,916} 1,394) 1,789] 1,327 621 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 122 934} 1,039] 10,518} 5,091) 1,031) 1,559) 1,195 571 22,060 
Averages, 1931-35....... 131 840 857| 7,756) 3,962 835] 1,261 998 464 17,104 
NOS ile ite cron sack. otcloners 128 914 944) 9,443] 4,833 924} 1,463} 1,197 514 20,360 
AN Baty eee 132 849 774| 7,744) 4,133 836} 1,321 997 477 17, 263 
LRP Rctin gs SEO OGRE ba E OE 118 791 821! 7,270) 3,804 844] 1,231 966 439 16, 284 
LOB 4 eens ose eee 130 807 878| 7,388] 3,523 734| 1,093 891 426 15,870 
19S DR cane Vi cicero 145 838 866} 6,939} 3,515 837} 1,194 936 460 15,730 
LOS Giree eet. nr oa Sore 137 781 806! 6,220! 3,416 779| 1,030 940 465 14,574 

B.—INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS. 

Averages, 1921-25....... Ul 94 105 2 83 84 83 86 61 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 71 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35....... 67 73 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 75 
LOST ree aoe Oe mene 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 85 
LOS rec cetasteate cise eee foes 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 47 (B3 
OSB rernte oe asters eee eee 61 71 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 73 
LOSAR Ne iceman tae 67 71 86 97 57 55 55 55 43 72 
RY Geen i Soe ee eran craic 72 a2 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 ai 
LOS Opes a: Sa cene 69 66 77 83 55 61 54 60 44 66 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1936 for between 91 and 92 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 24. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 46 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1936. This percentage shows a definite increase in the years covered. 
In 1926 it was 41-4 and in 1930 42-3, and since the decline in rate of infant deaths 
has decreased by nearly 39 p.c. in the interval since 1926, great improvement in 
the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In the years 1935 and 1936, 49-2 p.c. 
and 50-7 p.c., respectively, of all infants who died were less than one month old, 


and 35:3 p.c., and 37-2 p.c., respectively, were less than one week old, as is shown 
in Table 25. 


24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1935-36. 


Norr.—Figures.for the former registration area for the single years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 
182-183 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-178 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 
the whole of Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 138-140 of the 1932 Year Book, for 1929 
and 1930 at pp. 177-178 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1931, 1932, and 1933 at pp. 202-203 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book, and for 1934 at pp. 176-177 of the 1935 Year Book. 


Percent- 
Inter- Numbers. oe PS; chal age 
national C . Denth Year. fecha Distribu- 
BistiNo: ause of Death. ae (Lad pee ae tion by 
Males fretioa Both. || Males. Whaledl Both. aur 
ialpvbedsles accra - 8 oho ee 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
1935 104 77 181 92 71 82 1-2 
1936 66 49 he 58 46 52 0:8 
8 | Scarlet Fever.......... 1926 13 12 25 11 11 11 0-1 
1935 8 7 15 7 6 7 0-1 
1936 7 4 11 6 4 5 0-1 
9 | Whooping-cough........ 1926 358 415 773 299 368 BBY. 3-3 
1935 318 281 599 281 260 270 3:8 
1936 203 189 392 179 177 178 2-7 
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24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1935-36 
—concluded. 


Rates per 100,000 Percent- 
° ; age 
Live Births. Diseriuc 

tion by 


Cause of 
* | Death. 


Tater Numbers. 


national Cause of Death. Year.| 
List No. 


| | | | | | 


10+ Diphtheria. ; bs ..4aee8 1926 
1 EA uenzals. a. ices < tk oe 1926 
45 | Mrysinelas. «ci .<s. s0- 1926 


16 | Poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis (acute)...} 1926 


we> SOOHBROOS 
Co EAIwhoworrtbs 


18 | Epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis...... et 


23-32 | Tuberculosis!.......... 1926 
BS POV POLIS: s:< cists «Sisco 1926 
86 | Convulsions............ 1926 


106.+}) Bronchitis... ../......... <2 1926 


SOCORKHHH HOH OoOrHoooe 


107-109 | Pneumonia............. 1926 


7! 


ooo KFNO OCOOCHNNO 


116-118 | Diseases of the stomach sae 


119 Diarrhea and en- 


fad fk fed 


122 | Hernia, intestinal ob- 
SUMUCHION: lato cwicisis\ei~ 9.0 1926 


157 | Congenital _malforma- 


158 | Congenital debility.... ety 


5 159 | Premature birth....... 1926 


bohon 
SHINIUINIA ABR WONO MOIS WOD 


t 160 | Injury at birth......... 1926 


161 | Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy!...... 1926 


£ Other specified causes!.| 1926 


199, 200 | Ill-defined causes...... 1926 


Sem 


99 8 181 
All causes............. 1926 10,155 | 23,692 
6,661 | 15,730 
1936 || 8,281 | 6,293 | 14,5740 7,310 1 5,877 1 6,613 100-0 


-_ 
i) 


k 1 For these causes the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 
1934-35 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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25.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
each Age Period, 1935-36. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 
Uriderslamonth naonsmectneccince 497 | 494] 4388 | 427] 604] 501] 513 | 549] 539 492 
UnderdGay oe asthe. beiesiess 131 165 149 122 249 204 179 215 220 171 
1 day and under 1 week........ DIM S205 Wed SOn le lor felon) waved) Loe 191 | 226 182 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 69 61 50 66 55 41 70 53 35 60 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 41 20 29 41 40 38 56 41 28 40 
3 weeks and under 1 month.... 34 36 30 41 34 41 44 49 30 39 
1 month and under 2 months.....| 103 113 110 115 79 96 107 82 63 102 
2 months and under 3 months....} 110 93 85 94 60 67 80 85 72 82 
3 months and under 4 months.... 55 82 64 67 49 61 64 57 59 62 
4 months and under 5 months.... 41 50 51 51 37 45 40 49 52 47 
5 months and under 6 months.... 69 41 51 49 33 45 4] 31 30 43 
6 months and under 7 months.... 28 29 D2 41 PH 48 24 25 54 36 
7 months and under 8 months.... PAU) 27/ 30 37 30 32 34 31 28 33 
8 months and under 9 months.... 14 26 25 32 21 380 27 26 35 28 
9 months and under 10 months... 14 23 38 34 38) 27 24 18 30 29 
10 months and under 11 months... 28 y/ 35 28 20 22 29 19 28 25 
11 months and under 1 year....... 21 5 22 23 18 26 14 28 9 20 
Totalsc0e Fae cbis ss 1,000 |1,000 |1,000 {1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 1,000 

1936. 
Wndernl months. sees oe oka ee 540 | 472] 511] 480] 566] 489} 527} 496] 484 507 
Under didaye... . teen es oe 204 | 150) 165] 142] 239] 198}; 1891 186] 200 178 
1 day and under 1 week........ 197 |} 207 | 228 180 | 215} 200 182 178 198 194 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 66 51 os 73 50 45 68 48 41 61 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 22 27 36 46 34 17 44 50 22 39 
3 weeks and under 1 month.... 51 37 29 40 28 30 45 34 24 35 
1 month and under 2 months..... 117 | 109 96 110 83 76 79 82 95 97 
2 months and under 3 months.... 95 104 98 86 69 62 87 84 60 82 
3 months and under 4 months.... 36 Per 57 62 56 59 62 63 69 61 
4 months and under 5 months.... 58 63 40 50 46 59 45 54 56 50 
5 months and under 6 months.... 51 42 32 40 34 54 38 47 32 39 
6 months and under 7 months.... i 32 38 42 29 35 32 35 37 36 
7 months and under 8 months.... 36 19 17 32 3l 40 33 31 43 31 
8 months and under 9 months.... 15 17 36 27 28 37 28 34 26 28 
9 months and under 10 months... 15 24 29 Oi, 21 28 Oa 31 30 26 
10 months and under 11 months... 15 26 29 21 20 32 27 23 32 23 
11 months and under 1 year....... 15 15 17 24 17 30 15 20 37 20 
Totals: 72... cathe: see 1,000 (1,000 [1,000 [1,000 {1,000 {1,000 (1,000 (1,000 (1,000 1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 26 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1934-36. But a very low rate 
for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations from year to year are the 
rule. Moreover, since maternity hospitals in many urban centres draw patients 
from surrounding districts, the rates based on place of occurrence, shown in Table 
26, are often quite different from rates based on place of residence. This is illus- 
trated particularly in the case of Westmount, where the number of infant deaths 
under one year by place of occurrence in 1936 was 29 compared with 9 by place of 
residence. Vancouver, B.C., has a splendid record among the large cities over the 
three years. Three Rivers, Westmount, Sorel, Glace Bay, Joliette, and Quebec city 
have all rates of over 100 for 1936, and most of them have high rates over the three- 
year period. Apart from Vancouver, already mentioned, among the large cities 
Montreal has recorded steady improvement over the period and Winnipeg and 
Toronto have very low rates and good records. 

The infantile mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 51 in 1936, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 39, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 33, for Hamilton from 88 to 42, for Ottawa from 130 to 88, for 
London from 92 to 55, for Edmonton from 89 to 41, for Halifax from 135 to 59, for 
Saint John from 147 to 69. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population and 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births in 1921 
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and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1936 in these 
same cities there were 35,616 live births but only 1,795 infant deaths, or a rate of 50 
per 1,000 live births. 


26.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of ey He ater 1934-36, with Averages, 1926-3) 
an =306 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1,000 Live Births. 
City or Town. eee 
ge| Average Average|Average 
BellevillevOnt.jciisulshss easy» - 27 20 17 25 31 72 53 46 66 72 
Brandon, Man: .<..;..2.s..+-- 26 18 12 15 20 67 59 44 57 80 
Brantford) Ont. Ss 52 34 26 35 81 76 54 45 58 47 
Calgary, Alta.uue.....0s05.-: 113 74 66 73 8&6 62 44 41 45 53 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 30 26 26 26 30 105 Ge 73 74 74 
Chatham Ontos. ace eee 38 33 26 35 28 78 68 51 66 48 
Chicoutimi, Que.............. 72 57 56 45 43 129 112 115 89 85 
Cornwall; Ontise. <0 48.2 9-38 53 32 50 102 79 | 122 53 89 
Edmonton, Alta,............. — 140 109 101 75 94 66 49 47 38 41 
Fort William, Ont............ 46. Oe 20 29 27 73 57 42 55 56 
alts Ont e tah dee re 16 15 16 16 10 57 51 55 58 OL 
Glace Bay, N.S....,......... 85 69 65 85 89 127 98 91 109 111 
Granby, Que.......c.ececere. 29 28 29 32 30 96 79 83 104 100 
Guelph, Ontee seen tree. 23 20 17 16 11 59 57 52 47 37 
IAIUAL IN Soe ca wait bok cs oe 127 119 118 105 104 87 73 73 63 59 
Hamilton, Ont................ 200 167 148 135 115 66 56 54 49 42 
SEND PSE ae ees ee er ec 132 102 70 91 76 132 117 82 112 92 
Joliette; Que. cick le. 52 35 39 24 30 149 106 137 72 104 
Kingston, Ont.... 59 38 37 29 46 99 58 61 42 68 
Kitchener, Ont.. 43 35 36 34 34 58 47 50 45 46 
Lachine, Que....... 49 29 24 20 22 111 73 65 57 62 
Lethbridge, Alta 33 34 23 30 25 76 64 50 52 43 
WAS QUCEA ae hi locitec cca 37 25 19 15 18 120 96 79 65 85 
TeORdON, Ont REeks clscecncees 91 We 64 70 Tia 66 56 48 49 55 
Moneton aN sb eidscerace oo. 2 19 2 23 76 49 40 46 47 
Montreal, Que.............65. Pan Thais: 1,862 {1,635 |1,550 {1,410 135 98 89 87 81 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 39 5 1 62 52 35 35 51 
New Westminster, B.C....... 27 24 25 26 30 51 43 46 47 47 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 31 21 22 20 9 66 50 54 46 23 
North Bay, Ont........ 35 23 24 18 28 85 59 65 46 7H 
Oshawa sOn teete oes c oye, a:s.sca 53 29 34 22 31 83 55 67 42 59 
Ottawa, Ont.......... Rianne 327 257 200 | 286 267 110 87 71 94 88 
Outremont, Que.............. 5 6 3 65 53 73 60 44 
wen Sound, Ont....... 15 16 15 11 12 46 50 46 34 37 
Peterborough, Ont........... 39 35 23 36 45 67 61 42 63 ie, 
Port Arthur, Ont... ...... «>... 45 24 28 13 21 83 47 59 25 39 
Prince Albert, Sask.......... 34 27 25 383 Paps 102 68 57 70 51 
Ouebec, Que sche. ovis necncen ie 727 538 497 390 889 166 130 124 101 101 
TRESING,, CASK ete. dca cccanet 92 61 54 59 61 67 48 44 50 53 
St. Boniface, Man............ 59 46 31 46 36 70 43 30 42 32 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 40 27 28 20 34 67 46 46 36 59 
St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 55 42 30 35 29 166 119 91 98 77 
te ean SQUCIEME.. oo keke 26 19 16 18 23 79 64 54 65 75 
te homss, Ont. ..ice oon ee. 20 16 17 18 17 60 54 53 61 58 
Saint John Neb). «cs eiucssits «2 113 9] 80 a2 84 99 76 66 62 69 
meamaie, ONG. <0. see dere acess 32 22 21 22 22 74 53 53 52 51 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 86 48 47 27 34 81 50 55 31 38 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 42 elem 20 40 69 44 55 38 72 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........ 103 53 35 42 45 157 93 66 82 85 
Sherbrooke, Que............. Hi 61 60 58 45 tf 81 82 78 ot 
Gre “Que. sis5 eyes. os oie 56 36 29 36 30 187 136 117 153 125 
UEALLOTO, ONG.) ac. sce vlog oteles 21 19 13 23 9 55 56 41 66 26 
BUA bDUry. Ons. .hrccu. oe eesnn 54 66 45 55 73 108 83 59 63 75 
BOVENGY» INsOtect ous aveces aes 40 26 29 24 18 He 44 49 4] 30 
Thetford Mines, Que......... 52 32 31 32 24 113 91 85 109 82 
Three Rivers, Que........... 228 237 343 251 212 1A 200 | 287 222 243 
simimins, ONG... .<.. sacs 60 57 60 53 55 123 101 102 84 80 
Maronto;Onts, csv. % steee «60s 914 673 517 538 527 (5) 59 49 51 51 
Valleyfield, Que.............. 40 31 28 31 20 126 87 76 7 58 
Wancouver; BiCi.. 0... es “ze 117 80 93 113 46 35 25 29 33 
Werdin: Queso .0.c.jose ese oe 91 68 57 58 48 86 67 62 68 54 
RCUOTIA, 9. Cc 5. cocticssctecee 33 23 22 19 19 46 33 31 27 27 
mvouend, Ont. ...0<c05...050- 20 19 17 13 18 69 66 67 42 58 
Westmount, Que.............. 11 33 OW 30 29 102 | - 105 119 112 139 
memdsor, Ont.t) 5.0.04... 203 106 89 99 93 | 73 52 47 49 44 
Winnipeg, Man............... 277 170 156 155 140 61 43 42 42 39 
Woodstock, Ont.............. 14 12 10 10 8 58 51 47 45 34 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville, which were shown separately previous to the 
publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. ‘The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1935 the rate of infantile mortality was only 32 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, with rates of 40, 44, 47 and 48 in their latest available year (1935) 
are the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
live births in 1905 to 57 in 1935, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 
in 1904 to 69 in 1935. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 


per 1,000 live births in 1905 to 40 in 19385. Statistics are given in Table 27 by 


leading countries and by provinces. 


27.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 


Country. Year. | Infantile Country or Province. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
Country— . Country—concluded. 
New Zealand 22 25.00% sce ool 1935 32 GredCer sso eeiciaaaka 1935 113 
INetherlandsicen 2.6 see deeen be 1935 40 Newfoundland®. 2: scrunsicaces 1935 119 
Au&traliacs® Shc. cee oo eae 1935 40 Czechoslovakia..........0.00. 1935 123 
NONWAY. Hee ee oem eee 1935 44 Pithwanigesscie osc. cicero 1935 123 
Swedent 2s, esse oe eee 1935 47 Palestina sect demectran mackrecis 1935 131 
Switzerland: 2222). moeeae ees 1935 48 Salvador ee sa teases treet idorercte 1934 136 
United States (reg. area)...... 1935 56 FARINGICS,, S55 coe aks ohicaaeanne 1935 137 
England and Wales............ 1935 57 Hungaryle sos NWR trent is crc c 1935 152 
Britishvisles. Gases. seeeae eee 1935 61 Bulgaria’ 2 see.c oe tlie ron 1935 154 
Union of South Africa (whites)} 1935 63 Sa RIGA Freese tise tatc caren 1935 157 
Canada. eer eee 1936 66 HPV Dts cece ee ene roaecins 1935 161 
Hinlands ses a. oer 1935 67 Beroh Indiats. ce pico 1935 164 
Teeland®, cj. cpeee moe» nee 1935 68 Straits Settlements............ 1935 165 
Irish Free'State,. 22d. 20soce8 1935 68 Roum anise sete oe eka ester toe 1935 192 
ANCON TC ea) ee eee 1935 69 CGhilewerccce recone vetoes 1935 251 

Germany oats. Ueki ceoen ne 1935 69 Ceylontin sctt vis octlee dco oes 1935 263 
Denmark? sttceueins cane 1935 71 
Scotland Sites. seen cee 1935 77 +‘|| Province of Canada— 
Latvinoa. ohne coheed oe 1935 79 British Columbia... 2% 6.00. 1936 44 
IB OLzIUIM Ns caste cee eae ete 1935 85 Saskatchewan... «.. cdeicemecsiciee 1936 54 
N orees lreland: ©4202 ee 1935 86 OntariowS te Ak, eas aee 1936 55 

StOnIAt oe eke sett ciate s 1935 89 Albertanz:.: ct eee wn aes ets 1936 60 
Panamances- ta eee eee 1934 95 Manitobar-t Shee clement 1936 61 
Urugusys cc ticcatetnnoesos ate 1934 96 NovalScotia tae. os eeeinaee 36 66 
PAUSUEIRQU GS. eee so eee whee 1935 99 Prince Edward Island......... 1936 69 
Tal y Sener es ann ae eee 1935 101 New Brunswick............... 1936 77 
JAPAN RS sok seein att cutee 1935 107 Quebec: 4.0: ekinsdenoeiae 1936 83 
Spain eres pons cesar ew zee 1935 109 : 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—It is one of the 
greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not 
necessarily more dangerous to human, especially to infant, life than the average 
living conditions in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 
52 per 1,000 live births in 1934, as against a rate of 60 per 1,000 for the birth regis- 
tration area of the United States. In 1935 Berlin had an infantile mortality rate 
of 63 per 1,000 live births, as compared with 69 for Germany. On the other hand, 
Paris had a rate of 76 in 1934, compared with a rate of 69 for France in the same 
year, and in 1935, London a rate of 58 compared with 57 for England and Wales. 

In Canada, Montreal had, in 1935, an infantile mortality of 87 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 92 for the province of Quebec. ‘Toronto had, in 1935, 
an infantile mortality rate of 51 per 1,000 live births as against 56 for the province 
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of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


28.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World in 1935, 


Rate of . Rate of 
City. Country. Infantile City. Country. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
O78 Keae oars ack oe INOPWAYs5 pence eee 267 Hamburg tessa Germany.:.o-0. ce 51 
WaAGhOTID Letts ration Ganda wicks sie ces Dea tushemeld’ js. cen England eosera sec teas 52 
Amsterdam......... Netherlands........ 28 || Capetown.......... U.of Sy Atrica, 52 
WANCOUVED: cc. costs oe] CAN AGAR As coe s coi eens 205  DranGONns .. sexe cient: Cansdareee tee 57 
PASKALOOR....occ56e. Wanddacicacics ceo Sl Nh WONGON: ssc e nce Bnglandes. o.cke es 58 
Wellington........... New Zealand....... 33 || Washington........ United States........ ~ 60 
mamontons.s ss. s..> Canaage.), aiaeceees S38 lepamt Jonnie. sk Canadair acces 62 
Stockholm..)..0...6: DWOCCI iN tucs res hes BOP BROSIA, ast leructe ects Germany..'..%.....- 62 
7X0 (:) F500 (; AUISIDAlIO isms sale cio SOM ip Berlibias. aac ooact Germany. sc... eae 63 
DV.GNCY)..c.cce te een. ANIBUP alia tC. scl ce S67) lt ahifax 20s 7. : BNA ea ete. 63 
SHICALO <a nodes e's United States...... A053 We Munich: 64 code tcc Germany........... 63 
HOPG. casas sea Australia....... Be te! 40 || Birmingham....... Hinglandna% fs see 65 
Muciiand).. codec New Zealand....... EW he 1 lle eeu ts bark eae eee tierra: Pat TANCE cts orotic sea 66 
ANC WEED ic cs ocikioaes!. <2) Pa 100 Wyte Re Earn ON UWI TeOIpZi gs. a bccstcs orale Germany........2.. 66 
Winnipeg 7h. Scices Canada's, tats ou 42 || Cologne...........: GOLrMAanye-.. ss enisine 67 
IBTISDANE; cis cys ic n'a 6:6,» ARISE AA Genta. steae AZM, Verdun. 5 5.15 ae2 Canta re seca cet. 68 
Melbourne........... AMIS EP alia ices cia srs. 43 || Kdinburgh......... Seotlands.. oan esa 70 
MSIVETY. Goacececce Canada eiceasclones 45 || Manchester........ Mnotand 2: tee eo tet 71 
IM ONGLON = icant cae, Canada inte eee AG? I Hobarte.. oeees s Tasmania): cAukessnes 73 
Copenhagen......... Denmark. 27. sc. AT OCOR Kee sect totes Irish Free State..... 78 
New York........... United States...... 47 || Johannesburg...... U. of S. Africa...... 84 - 
WDTOSdON cee. bens es GermManyoccs wc! cos 48 || Liverpool.......... nelandveees oceans 3 84 
NVI GBON. 5 cseie-c101calewierexe Canadansoasececere 49 || Montreal........... (CAMA Gea cvicsisiereeaine . 87 
BEL RINTILON:. c/s sce 0 0-6.0 CanaGa tn cac sec ADEN Ottawa: 2. eee: Candtdavescectscsce ; 94 
AHOTICON Ses.5)..o/efeialaiave Canada cicecsu oe 49 || Glasgow........... Scotlands. secieee ee 98 
PROVING aoa okocee ces Canadacs: vce eee 50 |} Quebec..........5. ATIC, sole cele arses 101 
Frankfort-on-Main...|Germany..... Saas bls) Madras? dec. <« British India: ......- 224 
LOL GNLO LS. ac she ot Canada: 2 ous eee Slo Bombay. 2.3. ido Indias. Sn. ok 245 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of pregnancy and child-birth. This maternal mortal- 
ity is shown by Table 29 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five years 
of age. The mortality among mothers of different ages per 1,000 live births is shown 
for the years 1934-36; averages are also shown for the years 1926-30 and 1931-35. 
The maternal mortality is shown by provinces and age groups in Table 30 and by 
causes of death in Table 31, 


29.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,00) Live Births, 
1934-36, and Five- Year Averages for 1926-36 and 1931-35. 


Note.—Comparable figures for 1926-32 will be found at p. 208 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1933 at 
p. 186 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Maternal Deaths. Maternal Deaths. 
Living Rate Living Rate 
Age Group. | Year. | Births No, |per 1,000 Age Group. Year. | Births. No, |Per,000 
F Living oe Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years..| 1934 | 13,454 67 5-0 || 40 years or over..| 1934 | 18,610 155 11-3 
1935 135671 47 3-4 1935 13,217 116 8-7 
1936 | 13,576 59 4-3 1936 | 12,888 157 12-2 
20-24 years...... 1934 55,137 aut 3°8 
ne re ne oe Averages....... _|1926-30 |236,520 | 1,339 5-7 
25-29 years...... 1934 | 61,911 236 3°8 || Averages........ 1931-35 |228,3852 | 1,154 5-1 
eles, alee 
I 61,96 : Totals!....... 1934 |221,303 | 1,167 5-3 
30-39 years... ee ibe use| tage 14. ia, Vics Motalel, 33. 1935 |221,451 | 1,093 4-9 
1936 75,311 615 6-8 Totals!.>..... 1936 1220,371 1,233 5-6 


1 Includes “‘ages not stated’’. 
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30.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1936, with Totais and Rates 
per 1,000 Live Births for 1934-36, and Five-Year Averages for 1926-38 and 1931-35. 


Nore.—For totals 1926-30, see p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933, and for totals 1931-33, p. 182 of 
the 1936 edition. 


Year and Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.} B.C. | Canada. 


Maternal Deaths— 


Averages, 1926-30............ 8 61 64 | 433 | 398 81 | 126 | 105 63 1,339 
Averages, 1931-35............ 10 59 57 | 405 | 344 60 91 75 53. 1,154 
Totals, 1934.............. 10 71 52 | 418 | 348 51 86 81 50 1,167 
Totals; 1935.0 .oe« sek ee 8 62 48 | 405 | 318 56 80 69 52 1,093 
Totals, 1936...........0.:.- 11 51 69 | 450 | 355 70 86 91 50 1,233 
1936. 

Wnder20hvearsmaca secre cere Nil 2 6 12 20 9 2 7 1 59 
20 RAS V CATA ews clad on token 1 19 9 71 68 15 15 20 12 230 
2OTOURY CALS tice cane as eiomince iter 4 8 14 98 81 14 19 18 16 272 
30339 VOATS:. 3c. 005 ss tee 4 17 BP Pxgil 143 25 39 34 20 alls 
AOMOATS ONOVElw. ces coe: 2 5 8 68 43 7 11 12 1 157 
Acemotrstatedsen. sntcc. seen ee - = - - - - - - - Nil 

Rates per 1,000 Live Births— 
Averages, 1926-30............ 4-6| 5-5] 6-2) 5-2] 5-8} 5-6] 59| 6-6] 6-1 5-7 
Averages, 1931-35............ 5-1] 5-1] 5:5] 5-1) 5-3] 44) 45] 4-5] 5-3 5-1 
Totals, 1934........... Ae’ Bell) 6-2 bb eee |) Beet are ae ea O ener 5-3 
Totals;)-1935.5.7. 60... 2n6. 4-0} 5-3] 4:6] 5-4] 5-0} 4-2) 4:1] 4-3] 5-2 4-9 
Totals, 1936.............. 5-6) 4:3] 6-6] 6:0] 5-7] 5:4] 4-5] 5-8] 4-7 5-6 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


31.—_Materna! Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1936. 


Int. 
hist Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. } Sask.] Alta.| B.C. | Canada.1 
Oo. 
140 | Abortion with septic con- 
CGitions Awe. eye: see Nil 2 7 43 29 7 10 19 18 135 
(a) EA DOLuION se sae eee Nil a 5 36 ail 5 9 13 13 104 
(b) Self-induced abortion] Nil | Nil 2 7 8 2 1 6 5 31 
141 | Abortion without mention 
of septic conditions (he- 
morrhage included)..... Nil 2 1 16 20 3 3 5 3 53 
(a) Abortions eee eee Nil » 1 13 15 2 5 4 2 42 
(b) Self-induced abortion} Nil | Nil | Nil 3 5 1} Nil 1 1 11 
142 | Ectopic gestation......... Nil | Nil | Nil 0) 16 4 5 4] Nil 38 
(a) With septic conditions| Nil | Nil | Nil 3 1 1| Nil 2! Nil 7 
(b) Without mention of 
septic conditions..... Nil | Nil] Nil i ae 3 5 De Nal 31 
143 | Other accidents of preg- 
nancy (hemorrhage ex- 
Cluded) Be Stess aie Nil | Nil 1 2 2 17} SNS | Nal eat 6 


144 | Puerperal hemorrhage... 3 5 11 5 1 5 
(a) Placenta previa..... 2 3 2 36 18 3 6 4 ® 76 
(b) Other hemorrhages. 1 2 8) 5 2 6 5 

145 | Puerperal septicemia (not 
specified as due to abor- 
LION) Mera wee oh tee: 1 10 14129 85 20 17 22 7 305 
(a) Puerperal septicemia 


and pyeemia......... 1 10 14 128 85 20 17 22 ii 304 
(b) Puerperal tetanus....| Nil | Nil | Nil 1 | Nile | 2 Niles Nil?) Nal 19 Nil 1 

146 | Puerperal albuminuria and 
OClampsiaetsrass. oe 4 14 20 95 64 13 16 10 4 240 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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31.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1936—concluded. 


List Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 


nancy 

148 | Puerperal phlegmasia alba 
dolens, embolism or sud- 
den death (not specified 


BECO UIC) cee eS eases 3 4 6 30 28 5 13 4 2 95 
(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 

. lens and thrombosis..} Nil | Nil 2 5 8 2 5} Nil 1 23 
(b)tEinabolism >.<. .c'..% o. 2 3 3 14 18 2 6 4] Nil 52 
(c) Sudden death........ 1 1 1 11 2 1 2] Nil 1 20 

149 | Other accidents of child- 

POU ais saves tines Nil 9 5 37 50 ii 7 6 8 129 
(a) Cesarean operation..| Nil 4 2 4 16 2) Nil if i] 30 
(b) Other surgical opera- 

tions and _instru- 

mental delivery....} Nil 2) Nil 1 2 1 M 2 1 10 
(eytDystocia. 202k! Nil 1 Nil 13 19 2 4 3 2 44 
(d) Rupture of uterus in 

HALCULIbiONs 4.1 ee Nil 1] Nil 4 4 1} Nil] Nil 1 11 
(e) Others under this 

UIGLOeeeree oa Nil 1 3 15 9 1 2} Nil 3 34 

150 | Other or unspecified con- : 

ditions of the puerperal : 

Buabeaase ates ee ae Nil | Nil | Nil 2 6 1 1 1} Nil 11 
(a) Puerperal diseases of 

the breast.......... Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1; Nil] Nil 1 
(b) Others under this 
CIELO Mere e rcnetere se Nil | Nil | Nil 2 6 1] Nil 1} Nil 10 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows 
an increase of 140, or 13 p.c., but the decrease from 19380 is over 12 p.c. Decreases 
are shown for Nova Scotia and British Columbia, but elsewhere increases are re- 
corded as compared with 1935. By far the most serious causes of maternal mor- 
tality are puerperal septicemia, and puerperal albuminuria and eclampsia, and 
deaths from these causes increased from 605 in 1935 to 687 in 1936, or by 13-6 p.c. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase. 


Natural increase is a resultant of births and deaths, and its treatment is felt 
to come, logically, at this place rather than at the beginning of the chapter, as in 
former editions of the Year Book. 


Summary statistics of the births, deaths, and natural increase (births minus 
deaths) per 1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1936, by provinces, 
in Table 32. Statistics-of marriages are also included in this table for convenience. 
The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase: per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 
and, while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience, it. stood 
at 14-0 in 1936. Saskatchewan has usually approached Quebec in the matter of 
natural increase and for the years 1934 and 1935 the rates for this prairie province 
exceeded those for Quebec. New Brunswick and Alberta follow in the order given. 
In the case of the two western provinces the high rates of natural increase are due 
to their relatively younger populations and lower crude death rates, but in the case 
of New Brunswick the condition of an abnormally high birth rate combined with a 
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high death rate exists. The high rates for these provinces brought the averages for 
Canada up to 11-1 in 1934, 10-6 in 1935, and 10-3 in 1936, in spite of the fact that 
the rate for British Columbia, which has always been low, was only 4-5 in 1936. 
The rate of natural increase in 1935 was 18-7 per 1,000 in the Union of South Africa 
(whites), 7-9 in New Zealand, 7-1 in Australia, 5-6 in the Irish Free State, 4-8 in 
Northern Ireland, 4-6 in Scotland, and 3-0 in England and Wales, so that Canada 
compares quite favourably with most other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other 
countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1935: Netherlands, 
11-5; Japan, 14-8; Spain, 9-9; Italy, 9-4; Denmark, 6-6; Germany, 7-1; United 
States, 6-0; Finland, 6-5; Switzerland, 3-9; Norway, 4-0; Belgium, 2-6; Sweden, 
2-1; France, —0-5. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
INCANADA 


1926-1936 
RATES PER 1000 POPULATION 
(Exclusive of the Northwest Territories and Yukon ) 
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During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 18-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as Table 32 shows, 
the rates for 1934, 1935, and 19836—11-1, 10-6 and 10-3, respectively—continued the 
downward trend. Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada 
as a whole, except in the Maritime Provinces, for each of which the trend is not so 
regularly downward and has, in fact, been upward since 1934. Quebec shows the 
greatest improvement in death rate for the period since 1926. ‘The birth rate is 
declining here as elsewhere and the rate of natural increase has shown a definitely 
downward trend, although not so markedly as that of Saskatchewan. 


Statistics of natural increase in cities and towns of 10,000 population and over 
are given for the period 1926-36 in Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates 
per thousand of population, though the census populations in 1931, which are also 
given, furnish some guide to such rates. 
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32.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1934-36, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Norr.—For other than census years birth, marriage, and death rates are calculated on estimated 
population (see p. 155). Figures for individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book; 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1933 Year Book; for 1931-32 at p. 147 of the 1936 edition; and for 1938 at p. 190 
of the 1937 Year Book. 


Birth | | piace | Death | Excess | Natural 

P ate ar- 1) Rate fe} 
Province. Births. ee riages. per 1-000] > Deaths. per ,000 Births | | Iper 1,000 
opu- Pope opu- | overs. Popu 
lation. aioe jon i lation. | Deaths. pt aan, 

» BSF: ree | 
Prince Edward Island.Av. 1921-25 | 1,966 | [22-6 473 | 5-4 | 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Ay. 1926-30 | 1,734] 19-7 473 | § 5-4] fF 969 11-0 765 $8-7 
Av. 1931-385 | 1,961 22-1 496 | \f 5-6 1,001 11-3 961 | | 10-8 
1934 | 1,943 21-8 536 | ~} 6-03] 1,033 11-6 910 |= 10-2 
1935 | 2,010 22-6 516 | § 5-8 | 975 11-0 | 1,085 | *) 11-6 
1936 | 1,977 21-5 595 | Ff 6-5] 1,024 11-1 953 10-4 
Nova Scotia...........- Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 23-4 | 3,186 6-1] 6,519 12-6 | 5,600 10-8 
Av. 1926-30 | 11,016 21-4 3,224 6-3 6,362 12-4 4,654 9-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 11,486 22-0 3,022 6-8 6,073 11-7 5,413 10-3 
1934 | 11,467 21-7 3,706 7-2 6,028 11-5 5,379 10-2 
1985 [ee 617 22-0 3,946 7:5 6,164 11-7 5,453 10-3 
1936 | 11,808 22-0 | 4,129 Hcy (al ans SAIC 11:0 | 5,911 11-0 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 28-4 | 2,953 7-6 | 5,093 13-1 | 5,987 15-3 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,327 25°8 2,970 7°4 5,019 12-5 5,308 13-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,440 24-9 Deaiad 6-5 4,710 11-2 5,730 13-7 
1934 | 10,164 23-9 | 3,045 7-2 | 4,665 11-0 | 5,499 12-9 
1935 | 10,388 24-2 3,200 7-5 4,779 11-1 5,609 13-1 
1936 | 10,513 24-2 | 3,397 7°8 | 4,803 11-0 | 5,710 13-2 
Muebec!. sae. occ lewers es Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30°5 | 18,731 6-9 | 36,645 13-5 | 46,126 17-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 78,889 26-6 | 17,089 5-8 | 32,796 11-1 | 46,093 15-5 
1934 | 76,432 25-3 | 18,242 6-0 | 31,929 10-6 | 44,503 14-7 
1935 | 75,267 24-6 | 19,967 6-5 | 32,839 10-7 | 42,428 13-9 
1936 | 75,285 24-3 | 21,654 7-0 | 31,853 10-3 | 48,432 14-0 
OHEALION ee... aes tee Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 | 24,037 8-0 | 34,252 11-3 | 37,202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 | 25,449 7-8 | 36,650 11-2 | 32,053 9-8 
arumigs goae| ea liag) Sel sre) llama) a 
5 F . 25,874 ot Wh es 9-7 | 27, “4 
1935 | 63,069 17-2 | 26,843 [eat Ae sit ef 9-9 | 26,752 7:3 
1936 | 62,451 16-9 | 27,734 7-5 | 37,571 10-2 | 24,880 6-7 
AiANILODA es. ss ss seen es Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 | 4,634 7-5 | 5,348 8-6 | 11,242 18-2 
Ay. 1926-30 | 14,391 21-7) 4,951 7-5 | 5,507 8-3 | 8,884 13-4 
_ Av. 1931-35 | 13,690 19-3 5,015 7-1 ORS 7-6 8,277 11-7 
. 1934 | 13,310 18-7 5,296 7-4 5,169 7-3 8,141 11-4 
1935 | 13,335 18-8 5,341 7-5 5,781 8-1 7,554 10-7 
1936 | 12,855 18-1 | 5,756 8-1] 6,219 8-7 | 6,636 9-4 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 Rie 4,982 6-4 5,859 7-5 | 15,721 20-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 21,298 24-7 6,036 7-0 6,256 7-3 | 15,042 17-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 20,325 21-9 5,680 6-1 6,037 6-5 | 14,288 15-4 
1934 | 19,764 21-2 5,519 5-9 5,924 6-4 |/13,840 14-8 
1935 | 19,569 21-0 6,036 6-5 6,126 6-6 | 13,443 14-4 
1936 | 19,125 20-5 | 6,168 6-6 | 6,314 6-8 | 12,811 13-7 
PD OLCB ONS: Secs cele ass Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26-0} 4,313 7:3.| 4,953 8-3 | 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 24-2 5,265 8-0 5,530 8-4 | 10,394 15-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 16,556 22-1} 5,530 7:4 | 5,447 7-3 | 11,109 14-8 
1934 | 16,236 21-5 6,053 8-0 Quoon 7-1 | 10,899 14-4 
1935 | 16,183 21-2 6,010 7-9 5,729 7-5 | 10,454 13-7 
: 1936 | 15,786 20-4 6,020 7-8 6,147 8-0 9,639 12-4 
British Columbia...... Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4 | 3,971 7-1} 4,812 8-7 | 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,356 16°2 4,786 7-5 5,986 9-3 4,370 6-9 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 4,267 6-0 6,344 8-9 3,661 5-1 
1934 9,813 13-5 4,771 6-6 6,378 8-8 3,435 4-7 
won| at] HET] Et $5] SB] $8) SB) te 
; : 4 3 7,222 9-6 8,349 4-5 
Canada! (Exclusive of 

the Territories)..... Av. 1926-30 |236,520 24-1 | 71,885 7-3 |108,924 11-1 |127,596 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 |228,352 21-4 |. 68,596 6-4 |103, 603 9-7 |124,750 11-7 
1934 |221,303 20-5 | 73,092 6-8 |101,582 9-4 |119,721 11-1 
1935 221,451 20-3 | 76,893 7-0 |105,567 9-7 |115,884 10-6 
1936 |220,371 20-0 | 80,904 7-3 |107,050 9-7 113,321 10-3 


—_—_—— i 


JQuebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,008 Population or Over, 1932-36, 


and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. ? 
Averages. 
Census 
Province and City or Town.} Popula- 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
tion, 1931. 


1926-30. | 1931-35. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown .s.oeceshi- 12,361 23 99 103 85 90 102 128 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Bay. cadre eee aries 20,706 378 445 457 367 459 510 530 
FV Aliiaxe. ck centres eee 59,275 573 732 689 708 680 805 884 
DY AN Veen. coneee ens res 23,089 270 374 397 299 360 356 425 
New Brunswick— 
MOnCbONM Sy cthts hoe Somer ~ 20,689 266 249 252 197 240 212 260 
SaintaOnN ar. samme. secre 47,514 432 536 590 401 585 578 575 
Quebec— 
Chicougimrie eee. tee 11,877 325 284 358 252, 238 268 243 
Granbyas catia. Sede EE 10,587 183 239 254 272 238 187 169 
ELL Pee rae occa tis crea ertets 29, 433 647 515 512 509 518 447 517 
JOWGttC Se ara tak ees eae 10,765 174 157 196 159 115 166 126 
ACHING Ma. i te erie eee 18,630 228 212 234 194 186 155 173 
HE OVse peas 5. oe ow eee 124 84 42 55 57 4] 23 25 
IMontrealt. Aa «thick oe bee 818,577 8,945 9,194 ON352 tO 210) jan 202) ee 8209 7,980 
OutremontA.s oaetec or ae 28,641 0) —66 —37 —72 —97 —9 —9 
@ucbeewe.. e530 t eee 130,594 2,110 2,146 || 2,244) 2,006 | 2,143 | 2,009 1,927 
St. Hyacinthe.. 7.2. .2.%.5- 13,448 4 59 36 5 7 1 
Stag Cant ik euler eee eee 11,256 204 170 173 167 184 136 146 
Shawinigan Falls......./.. 15,345 459 413 476 400 389 353 373 
Sheporookes aces hee ae oe 28 , 933 336 310 331 314 299 257 338 
Sorel eran. t Se ne oe 10,320 130 124 149 117 121 vs; Vinh 
Thetford Mines............ 10,701 308 212 243 159 232 136 145 
EENTEeLRIV.CrS pyar ait ere 35,450 Wile 5:77 704 452 520 513 466 - 
Valleytieldie ee Gtn.0s ak 11,411 137 204 ONS 179 215 212 171 
WiOL GUN ieee ic tanner 60, 745 659 561 707 594 462 | 333 438 
WieSbINOUN Gacmie cae el ee 24,235 —33 64 47 74 33 24 —60 
Ontario— 
Bellevillevye se atce cose 13,790 140 149 121 141 158 132 ilAL 
iBrantiordesssee na ee 30,107 300 265 289 254 225 247 263 
Chatham it see.fo.. eek 14,569 185 181 150 180 241 192 253 
Cornwalle. Sc She cee 11,126 230 248 202 256 194 361 303 
Bortewiliiam see... ones 26,277 420 355 392 Si! 288 314 266 
Galt epee See Oe ee 14,006 105 109 118 81 93 81 98 
Cuelphiga.5. ssseeece me 21,075 160 117 133 120 85 115 95 
Fam il tone: tects c tre, 155,547 1,568 1,467 1,601 1,458 1,268 1,216 1,119 
KaNESton.. 1 eee eee 23, 439 119 181 157 240 157 155 186 
Kt Ghener mer. cee ee 30, 793 451 405 344 3839 417 393 359 
ondone yest: eee eee 71,148 292 359 331 262 aa Sid 306 
Niagara Falls..../......... 19,046 251 221 210 192 203 250 182 
INOrtD: bayies amet eee 15,528 268 235 247 249 192 218 222 
Oshawats. as ioe Shee 23,439 429 339 332 302 315 347 302 
Ottawatiegses Omens tee 126,872 1,301 1,247 1,300 ial 1,206 1,218 1,241 
OveniSound sere erie 12,839 171 138 0) 137 59 133 144 
Peterporous ees eos Dp ayalt 271 253 263 277 192 248 247 
Port: Archubs seen eee 19,818 318 314 329 331 288 335 323 
St. Catharines=s 4.2 asin 2418 279 306 303 292 334 247 266 
St. Lhomase ea eer ee 15,430 100 69 67 33 99 46 25 
Darniaweeree tcc) ee 18,191 209 189 155 143 180 223 172 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 23 , 082 3195 360 431 377 279 303 316 
tration eee tk ee 17,742 184 141 140 109 129 129 148 
Sudbury 18,518 283 562 554 505 538 635 652 
LIMMINSHe ee eee ee he 14, 200 345 392 362 382 420 449 497 
FOrontO sea ee ee 631,207 5,475 4,890 5,468 4,801 4,349 3, 869 3,347 
Wellandieere-e-4. woes a oe 10, 709 126 148 146 171 102 173 167 
Windsorl geen. meres en aoe 98,179 1,826 1,200 1,155 1,128 1,039 1,179 1,229 % 
Woodstock. see... 11,395 73 60 69 65 19 46 43 
Manitoba— 
Brandonmee waa.) sae. ee eee 16,4612 146 78 87 81 61 30 11% 
St, Banitacer com... <b: 0m 16,2752 361 647 722 633 656 631 630 
Winnipeo perp oon nee 215,814 2 2,770 2,232 2,382 2,180 | 2,065 1,836 1,541 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville, 2 Census of 1936, 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1932-36, 
and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35—concluded. 


Census Averages. 
Province and City or Town.) Popula- |-—-—-—————————-]_ 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
tion, 1931.)| 1926-30. | 1931-35. 


Saskatchewan— 
Moosedaw.. Siinsksioo. ss Ses3 19,8051 397 268 298 246 240 254 238 
Prince Albert........6.5+5. 11,0492 181 223 186 193 267 282 228 
Regina? .2)..t0. ue te 53,3541 887 802 793 717 783 661 610 
SaskqtOOH. co oe cc hs bres 41,7341 573 505 542 463 404 405 402 
Alberta— 
CRN a oe ee ae ree 83,4072 1,050 965 978 916 878 866 736 
Edmonton (iG 2306. 0. 85,7741) 1,260 1,362 || 1,399 | 1,215 | 1,265] 1,330] 1,217 
BEDI os om he oe 2k - 13,5233 251 338 329 319 246 390 391 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 oe 271 287 249 267 254 284 
WSNCOUNVER Hac seree de dees 246,593 1,601 1,056 1,149 949 968 - 782 703 
WC DOBLE Wh ase, agsraieap-aveiesovers « 89,082 165 136 159 131 125 101 32 


1 Census of 1936. 


Natural Increase, by Sex.—In Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1936 for Canada and for 1936 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than 
females due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.—Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Provinces and for each Sex, 
1936, with Totais, 1931-36 and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
AS east Excess of Excess of || Excess of 
; Births. | Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 

1936. 
Prince Edward Island. 1,044 534 510 933 490 443 953 
Nova Scotia........... 6,127 Bia ey’ 2,970 5,681 2,740 2,941 5,911 
New Brunswick........ 5,368 2,568 2,800 5,145 74 SBN 2,910 5,710 
(QYEGU CEG, catia alee 38.578 16,456 Pap na ap 36, 707 15,397 21,310 43,432 
O@ntariowees: cases (ash oe 32,124 19,916 12,208 30,327 17,655 12,672 24,880 
UAT IO ici sFelierapstess. spo ae 6,670 3,438 3,, 232 6,185 2,781 8,404 6,636 
Saskatchewan.......... 9,839 3,616 6,223 9,286 2,698 6,588 12,811 
NAGI So eee eae 8,081 3,610 4,471 7,705 2,537 5,168 9,639 
British Columbia...... 5,458 4,433 1,025 5,113 2,789 2,324 3,349 
Canada! Av. 1926-30...| 121,552 58,351 63,201 || 114,968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Av. 1931-35...| 117,142 55,967 61,175 111,210 47,635 63,575 124,750 
Votals, 1931..| 123,622 56,529 67,093 116,851 47,988 68,863 135,956 
Totals, 1932..| 121,082 56,153 64,929 114,584 48, 224 66,560 131,289 
Totals, 1933..| 114,388 54,725 59,663 108,480 47,243 61,237 120,900 
Totals, 1934..| 113,323 55,224 58,099 107,980 46,358 61,622 119,721 
Totals, 1935..| 113,293 57,206 56,087 108,158 48,361 59,797 115,884 
Totals, 1936..| 113,289 57,728 55,561 || 107,082 49,322 57,760 113,321 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
TION.* 


While the great majority of French Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century, a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than 
the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation 
by population. Thereafter, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great 
Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 
1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, where every 
able-bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals 
from the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 
150,000 in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 
3,000 in 1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions, and United States citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 


* Revised under the direction of F. C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa. 
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changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
this policy the Department: of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 


For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, or 
houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization may 
admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required inCanada. 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1852 to 1937 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and other countries, is given by years from 
1908 in Table 2 7 


1.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, calendar years 1852-1937. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number Year. Number. 
NESSES openings 29,307 || 1873......... 50,050 || 1895......... 18° 700 PAGIT is cec.. 72,910 
ieee. Corer ree 26 A641 b814 09 crass: 39 373 Hi A896. Som. « 16,835 } 1918......... 41,845 
= Se 37,263 |] 1875......... 27,382 || 1897......... S716) 9.1019), 040, sees 107,698 
i aad eres ale 25,296 || 1876......... 25,633 || 1898......... 31,900 |] 1920......... 138, 824 
it a ie 22,544 1S Tivos ede eter eck 21,082 Ne t899. soteate is MA O45 WL OA Uo cies: 91,728 
ee an 33,854 || 1878......... 29,807 | 1900......... 41,681 || 1922......... 64,224 
Seg Oe Lt 12.339 || 1879.....-... 40,492 || 1901......... 65 TAT 1993, Lk 133,729 
Tels. >. 6,300 | 1880.-.------ 38,505 | 1902). wa... 89,102 || 1924......... 124,164 
er etiat et has 6.276 | 1881.--+----. 47-991-1-1908..: sacc3 138,660 || 1995......... 84,907 
"iy easee aaa 13.589 || 1882....-.--- 112,458 || 1904......... 131,252 || 1996......... 135,982 
ae 13,094 | 1888-++2+++- 139 624 | 1905:.,..5:... TAIAGEIY 10070. oT 158, 886 
OES 5 ae 91.000 | 188heeeeeee 108,824 | 1906......... 211,553 || 1928......... 166,783 
Ey ae 94.779 Peseoee nee ee 79,169 | 1007.....-... 272,409 || 1929......... 164,993 
ee 18.958 | 1386-+<-+-+- 69,152 || 1908......... 143,326 |] 1980......... 104,806 

reeenececscees 498755 ers | 14,526 1190902. cc... 1) 298,694 P208b.. ada 72580 
1866........-++4-- 11,427 I igggs., 88,766 || 1910......... 286,839 || 1932......... 20,591 
1867......++0++4-- 14,666 | 1929 0... 91,600 |] 1911......... 331,288 | 1983......... 14,382 
|RSS ae 12,765 || 1g99. «2... 75,067. 1912......... 375,756 || 1934......... 12,476 
1869: ...........5. 18,630 | 1g91....0.... Sorte ftps See 400,870 || 1935......... 11,277 
1870.........+---. 24,706 |) 1992......... $0906 |) 1014 oi 62. 150,484 || 1936......... 11,643 
Sree aaa >A Se hs a aig 29,633 4 1915.....3... 36,665 || 1937......... 15,101 
ee 36,578 || 1804......... 20,829 || 1916......... 55,914 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 
11,643 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1936 included 4,818 
males and 6,825 females, males constituting only 41-4 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 41-3 p.c. in 1935. Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females, as shown on 
p. 213 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-36 is given 
in Table 4. 
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2.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Other Countries, calendar years 1908-37. 


Nors.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book showed, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year. UWiited Lae Ochibe Total. Year. United aig: Other Total. 
King- St Coun- King- eatan Coun- 
dom. BUCS ETICS, dom. Pon ories. 
1908 seer oon eee DO Zia Ole OUI ROOn S40 lel4oo20\|eLO2oneeiea ees 70,110} 16,716] 46,903} 133,729 
1909 Shas dee ere 52,3441 80,409} 40,941! 173,694) 1924............ 57,612} 16,042) 50,510) 124,164 
LOO es oer 112,638] 108,350] 65,851) 286,839] 1925............ 35,362| 17,717] 31,828} 84,907 
TOUT. Mace 144 O76 LIZ 502895 75, LSA weal 288i) UO2Ge ees eee 48,819} 20,944} 66,219} 135,982 
KS) Ee aah ae ea 145-859) 912050951" 109 S021 F37b.7o0l|l) Loo hae. eee eee 52,940} 23,818} 82,128] 158,886 
LOWS eee eat eee 156,984] 97,783| 146,103] 400,870) 1928............ 55,848} 29,933] 81,002] 166,783 
VOU Ae ence aire. cut 49,879} 50,213] 50,392] 150,484)) 1929............ 66,801) 31,852] 66,340} 164,993 
TOLLS ane tee 9,606] 24,297 2 OZ (50, OOO LOGO amrea. saree 31,709} 25,632) 47,465] 104,806 
19 TGe ee eee 8,596] 41,779 SR Gy) Ne ee Rs oom boon 7,678) 159195 4,657} 27,530 
LOL ee ee. 2,632) 65,737 4 4 ete Ol ONG 2 ae ene Broo diemlonTOo 3,555} 20,591 
[OLS Riper tee, aoe 4,484) 31,769 D000 eral S40 eC Som ewm teeters 2,304 8,500 3,078) 14,382 
19 LO yar are Rene Di, Zoll e42129 SAS18 |) MO 698i 008 4) eee cree 2,166 6,071 4,239) 12,476 
920%: tierce etree (5, S04 MO pISSlin cesses mS ono24 |p loons eee 2,103 5,291 SyOOol ely 2 G4 
1 D2) ape aetna: Caner AS OME LO; Soole rod OOS ime OleOle Ome tne ie aaccases 2,197 4,876 4,570) 11,6438 
L922 ee sree. ss SLAOO DIF A, OS4! elonOSol FOAs 224 IPOs) eee ote 2,859 OO 6,687} 15,101 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Males. Females. 
bee chen shes Oe Mar- | Wid D Mar- | Wid Dit 
Age Group. : ar- idow- i- - ar- idow- i- 
Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total. || Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total. 
1935. 

OS lie i ae rem es 1,886 Nil Nil Nil 1,886 1,762 Nil Nil Nil 1,762 
OWS 3 No ed ae Pe ear 338 2 Nil Nil 340 414 79 Nil Nil 493 
QA sacs eee 299 41 Nil Nil 340 302 382 2: 1 737 
DA} aa CRC IATE 259 134 1 1 395 205 653 8 11 877 
SORES Oee h carcehrrns 180 470 7 7 664 203 (Pas) 44 ai 1,399 
gi YN Re cee 76 396 13 12 497 112 395 54 18 579 
SUIOLIOVEr.. ee 49 371 100 14 534 88 301 372 13 774 

Motalseae 3,087 1,414 121 34 4,656 3,136 2,935 480 70 6,621 
1936. 

ORIN cnet eee 1,846 Nil Nil Nil 1,846 1voo Nil Nil Nil Pvso 
1a es Kee See ore ni 383 Nil Nil Nil 383 435 74 1 Nil 510 
DOO aie id. Seeks 291 45 2 Nil 338 367 393 1 3 764 
DEAE, 2) Nie ae, aay 248 187 1 1 437 252 628 5 10 895 
S053 Oe otc aks 180 552 5 7 744 224 1,248 on 19 1,523 
A (4 Oe ae oases 67 420 15 7 509 77 462 45 10 594 
SUIOTIOVELic. ee: 70 395 92 4 561 98 352 345 9 804 

Totals....... 3,085 1,599 115 19 4,818 3,188 3,157 429 51 6,825 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
calendar years 1929-36. 


Moni Adult Adult meaCOlleroncpdarde: Total. 
Males. Females. Malas! Ronnlex: 
102 Qraptee is 3: bao peter by. Mile we by DRG oe A 75,814 47,425 23, 213 18,541 164,993 
IQS ON stant ce SC eae ee rer ae 44,078 32, 882 15,521 135320 104, 806 
LOST AEA AE EN eet. alerts ae 7,280 9,728 5,645 4,877 27,530 
LER VSB CO ey eR Aer RI Ae are MeN ot 5,429 7,259 4,238 3,665 20,591 
TOS Be a oncc ch tte tr aaare cr See TER tee 3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
LVR, age A ere? Caer ORE Rae mt Ae ny Ae OF 2,998 5,107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
1935. See see oe Ne ce ea eeeee cite eer 2,000 4,593 2,106 2,028 11,277 


LOS Oe eter nec heriete ean seer ere a 2,691 4,830 2,127 1,995 11,643 
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Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or Janguage with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch, and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working 
of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the Hast. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically closely related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-36 are shown in Table 5. In the latest year the British races contrib- 
uted 44 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 7 p.c. 


5.— Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-36. 
Norge.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub items, 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. ] 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
British— 
EO Shien ee cae ec 30,593] 34,056] 37,662] 43,287] 24,789) 9,417} 6,461] 4,301] 3,491) 3,089] 3,049 
isi ee, ote eS 11,425] 11,857) 12,523] 14,478! 7,876) 2,748] 1,886] 1,316] 1,021 895} 854 
DCOULISI I a eae 16,339] 17,569] 18,532] 23,207} 11,996] 3,825) 2,612) 1,700} 1,198} 1,204} 1,133 
Wielshteere tence hee © 15568) 220419 "3, 316)" $3,586) 1,116 371 184 126 115 88 105 
Totals, British. .... 59,925) 65,686] 72,033] 84,558] 45,777/16,361/11, 143] 7,443) 5,825) 5,276) 5,141 
Continental European— —- | —— | | | |] ]—_]——_|-—. 
AD aNIANe:. Asie ees 11 38 38 22 33 5 - - 4 1 4 
Beleianes ls tk ees es 1,922) 2,448) 1,341 952 427 97 81 50 78 100 94 
BOMOMTANG ioe ee. 3 112 80 90 104 76 22 24 12 10 7 13 
Bueariany oiscs ss eek 88 243 267 311 By} 17 16 15 5 13 23 
Wroatians ss, 2 28 A. 1,138 963} 1,108 751 604 118 95 107 152 158} 232 
Czech ts Lae. 778 726 987 440 261 78 77 54 76 113 124 
Dalmebians ss. hoe. - - 1 7 - - - - - - 1 
DECI Tee Oe eee es 2,204) 2,631) 2,255) 1,980) 1,605 308 247 190 150 172 211 
ESCOMPATIE LN A005. f el 111 108 98 87 9 1 3 2 3 5 
LV AVAT ES: 0 oie Ae a Re Ay Sith 5 16723, ¢58) 40712) 2,811 136 62 67 79 64 61 
Irenche wernt. re ot 2,882) 3,834) 4,605) 5,187) 5,084) 2,938] 2,832] 1,337 903 840 833 
Germoaneeit ee. 13,791} 15,845] 17,964] 17,919) 13,544] 2,389) 1,842) 1,213 945 725 792 
Creeks See 319 610 770 741 57 66 58 67 92 
Herzegovinian.......... 4 = = = = = = = = = 
Galiano. 2.255). Bes.. 2688 4 Olga l, 114 e514) 1 327 633 435}. 365) 375) 392 349 
De wisint ess ee br eno 4,867} 5,184] 4,059} 4,001} 4,220) 670 747 781 869 803 659 
OULISUN Se fois shicsate a's 8 81 78 83 36 2 8 3 1 2 5 
erpiuanian' ics. vss. 792 893} 1,799 959 624 65 49 44 45 25 51 
ON AT eet Oe Soteen 8 5,262} 5,875) 6,366] 5,484) 3,360) 530) 333 506} 442 344 334 
IMAIGeESE Tor, oh kee sls 3 38 26 4] 22 3) 6 - - ~ 4 
Wiexi@are%2 "0, eG ss # 1|- = - - 1 - - - 1 6 
Montenegrin............ 1 4 = 2 3 - - - - - - 
MOT ISR yi ct, Sie ee 22 50 21 5 1 - - - - 
IPOUIB IO eee oe ca-cfc ook ss 5,552] 8,481} 8,583) 6,424) 5,207 680} 474 410} 436} 447) 414 
ligargh ital (Ct ee oe 21 ff 22 28 11 5 9 5 5 5 4 
FVOUMANIAN... 00. . cs. os 358 248 336 400 300 48 38 38 44 43 61 
RIBSIATIO cs eS 1,261] 1,280) 1,245 858] 1,123 111 104 82 70 99 94 
Ruthenians... 9,534] 10,899} 16,080} 11,009} 8,133 541 482 390 578 483 815 
Scandinavian— : 
19 727 (ELCs eee 1,696] 4,032} 4,092} 3,140) 1,421 175 116 82 63 54 63 
Teelandie:......60.4.. 57 50 49 35 40 10 12 10 12 11 4 
Norwegian........... 3,820} 6,415} 3,707) 3,750} 1,808 262 275 144 132 122 101 


Swedish oncasod Pcie te 3,0111 3,866! 4,284! 3,895! 1,440, 2761 2251 1261 1001 118 81 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-36—concluded. 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
Continental European-con. 
Serbian k/2s, ses tae wer 854 586 416 387 208 50 51 35 38 28 40 
DIGVAKURa ae atin ee anere 4,024) 4,256] 4,466] 2,617) 2,645 344 262 408 594 415 571 
Spanishor.tsoncu aes. oe: 49 45 62 62 36 26 23 12 15 12 22 
Spanish American...... 6 2 6 5 2 1 2 4 - - - 
DWISS Stra reer cene te 588 818 621 652 340 1 ie 46 43 55 60 
Pur kish eh <5 sree 6 9 7 iz 8 2 - 2 1 - 1 
WugoslaviGs. acca. te uc. 2,205| 1,640) 2,915 973 521 78| ~ 59 68 104 119 109 
Totals, Continental |__|] |__| 
European......... 74,901) 92,077] 93,632] 79,571) 58,300/10,771| 9,118] 6,662] 6,429] 5,836] 6,333 
Non-European— ne a a |) 
American Indian........ 13 26 21 25 8 29 24 10 6 2 2 
ATOM ere tet re 8 8 il 4 7 1 2 ~ 1 2 ~ 
PATINGNIAN Sweat orae i. % 79 66 20 33 28 6 D 10 3 5 6 
(Chinese 24h ae ee - 2 1 1 - ~ 1 1 1 - ~ 
Ast InGaAs ee: 70 56 56 49 80 52 61 36 33 26 13 
Japaneses, Ws .ciss ee oh 443 511 RBH: 180 218; 174 119} 106} 126 70} 103 
UXOTEAN Ue oon ee 1 - - - - - ~ ~ - - - 
INIEQTO pene e tee. aires 302 313 359 464 294 104 vas 80 25 28 18 
IPErSian canteen. 4 6 1 1 1 1 1 - - - 1 
Syrian we ct cea 236 135 124 107 93 Stl 46 34 27 32 26 
Totals, Non-European| 1,156} 1,123} 1,118 864 729|. .3898] ~-330| “27715 222) e S165!" 109 
Grand Totals...... 135, 982/158, 886/166, 783|164, 993/104, 806/27, 530/20, 591/14, 382/12, 476/11, 277|11, 643 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old or 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the calendar 
years 1931-36, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants constituted 58 p.c. of 
the total in 1936, and French-speaking immigrants 5 p.c. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants, Tem Years of Age or Over, calendar years 1931-36. 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 5. 


Language. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

Ping lish: s.cgete ac Letse as sok ee Ne GE 15, 869 11,037 7,524 6,059 5,367 5,397 
PReneh,\'. cigtiece eh hui See b Us tae 1,028 992 562 467 507 
Germans... \2 ah austere 624 506 378 370 274 282 
Norwegianiacs.t irvede eee ee nae 68 74 34 33 29 36 
Swedish: och cs. ecsct Seer ees 72 65 21 23 18 15 
Danish: 5 isis: Boat thee ee oe 56 45 44 19 21 19 
Jeelandi¢. Aer oo ee ee ee - 6 5 4 2 - 
Eilemish >, Mee. se teen eae. eee ae 36 36 23 45 53 43 
DQGGCh.ca..'ae ce caer. Rea ak 5 cae 39 33 21 36 26 53 
(Ei CLM Shade Peep Ct adie ys Cora s 1" 71 34 36 44 SH 36 
UBCGMIAD |, 20 as AGN sigs ChE wou Bas 0 RR 5 3 ] 1 3 3 
GUCIRE §. 6 cena Sots she LR ma eae 3 2 4 - - 3 
Libhtiamian 180 2. eek. cians nets oo hae 36 30 29 24 22 38 
PUMREIAN fit tee) ee ee ee 51 36 50 54 32 36 
LORE oR oe See Oo, Sen, Se 266 215 223 137 158 197 
RAC DONIAN Jeti: oo eeeGs st 6 Hee he ee Ce 
PRURGINONE, a hcdras oeeahs Py Wat at ese os eae oul 164 149 205 184 
Ukpninianviseosciees ss os Pes 2h. 
50) Isto Vara Gee a ae ee 421 390 505 688 707 
Roumanianins to Aanes. - Deehh 39 32 29 45 64 
SIOVeONIAN, so55. .... sci. 10 ~ 3 - - 
Czech (Bohemian) 224 192 269 433 356 
Croatian (Serbian) 111 120 114 189 214 
Hungarian (Magyar).................06: 300 211 314 290 234 
Italian Bra srelupetoncteraioon eters cue aheeiehs'd & htte oo ehsre ten 420 Die DOA 261 | - 265 
Sy uae ol pga Ch SO. Co a a a 14 24 19 6 7 
FPGTTAIQIIORE cee 5 sce che culate hoe ee - 1 1 - - 

POR eee a Pees oe be le 52 49 42 42 44 
Albanian kee. gee, thee. le. so ae 4 - ~ 1 
BUMPERS eee OU cote nen ites eck, ctor atee 1 - ~ - - 
Bal gata 6... cohen. Be « cx Pee cout 1 11 10 6 10 
Cin@s6, 46 Soe asc tee in Bess Pe poe nh tes - 1 1 1 - 
SAPANESH .. SCN «RE oa a od elo oa 161 112 104 117 66 
BiG AGAR ath x ny ene eee siete 48 48 30 29 21 
Armenian (Aramaic) «3 viculieo wos Saas cobs 4 10 3 1 1 
pyrian (Arabic) ei. ~) hake ass e0d se eee 15 20 16 10 13 

Totalsen’. ears ah 2 ae 20,276 14,772 10,791 9,640 8,736 


1 Includes those speaking Yiddish. 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1936 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 27, while that of United States citizens 
was 35. In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the latest 
year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third largest group, 
comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 1980 to 18 p.c. 
in 1936. Table 7 shows the nationalities of immigrants for the six latest years. 


7.—Nationalities of Immigrants, calendar years 1931-36. 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 5. 


Nationality. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

AND ADE ANMMRES rent co cre, ale's apteii.e 8.0 a8 4 - 1 1 1 4 
(SS OS CEE, Sic ANUS a Une rh Ne ae 1 - 1 = 8 = 
PAT PONUITIEAT Eat oct aig alciaicicr aie « Se oton'ine. Cass 3 1 5 1 - - 
JRTETE CSTV TN 1c I Fl ae re Tr - 1 1 - 1 = 
INUSESECIO 2 BEB Bb pee RENO AAR eae eee 67 45 46 30 29 40 
ES OUI ONE ayer snOe. ce wer eck ein tn testes, sah 56 46 34 62 79 93 
LSU ETATBVIN( Sut acol Aeiegr ie Bettas ERR Eline MSE Ue 2 2 5 - 
SUE Oe SC es Reiley GRR a ae, Sie 9,794 | 15,163 3,630 3,151 3,052 3,171 
PAV ARTAR etal sie koa ci crits nia wis burctes emescd 1 6 1 1 
Shi Cantera Ada te css vainct netbees és - 1 - J - ~ 
Wihinese pore ates uerak oo b cae eredies - 1 1 1 - - 
ADO leiht aR SS oh sine oss oes ate oa cece = - 6 - - = - 
ECM Re SS DRIISIS ia) cpa ane ter - 1 1 ~ = 3 
TEL) Lea ne = meray ohare 2 1 5 1 - if 
@zechoslovskian® 24 ne o~ cs nescse sb eae 544 450 581 857 647 vite! 
CSS) OY oe al Cres ee oe TCH Cee eee 78 52 50 24 24 18 
DBNZI COR May ee Ca Bc sn wae sc enh eens cae 2 - - 1 - - 
PI OTMATIC AT ees Mal fee achat aoaslebe: ayers ~ - 1 - - = 
MUP CHES eee ee Ta os oka ak aarp ibielels 36 ay 29 42 31 60 
PENCUAIGLORIAE Spt ta h ys fevcss oi Peete « oreastese - 2 - - - 1 
1 BSS NEXT pas Aa OV aye ol Se Se ae hn 10 3 - 1 3 5 
LDS VES) OL (See SC ee ge pe We eet a 111 42 45 62 39 49 
LENT) ITE Cee ae Seay Scare We eee ries a 77 75 55 58 69 96 
Sora aN eee htt ee Soe Tee teen Cees 408 312 185 119 98 72 
CROCKER eres erie en nec sark Hemi nsoeouee 29 36 26 39 42 aff 
RN AGOMIO IS eee fia tey oe cee Seieacioo ose 1 - - ~ - ~ 
TEIN TPGR VG Secale Donec IRR Glee ame Sing ee ee - 1 ~ - - - 
PEA CACHIITIAN cee ma nc Pedetere ad sisasls be esrevonela oust els - - - - - 
EM UIAS ATIANe ne cc ect ores bet aa 3 + dee 436 274 418 378 250 247 
REG ANGIGNN Ie etc oat ico i ioe ena 2 5 6 37 
LECDICEA Ss Ja. Sal a SNE re Apts ao a ae 466 269 241 295 277 281 
MISUIIATIGRG Ue ene ets, oe canrilate aire bs ckotaigsbore ares 112 98 98 110 56 78 
HRGROAR erent eee sr vcrc ahs ans refs e-arshais - - 1 - - - 
TURP EM, gic Sac bboce A Ene en 6 if 10 1 10 2 
HGSTAUTARU IE RRO cote MII Ties levelels areide oe ie.0.s 90 79 51 50 25 73 
MSTIXCTAUOUL OOD aon tee cins sb ses. siamese sas - > - - 2 = 
EMLOXIC Pe aem ees SoA bar areas c-c. ofa eeaeia's. o.clens 3 ~ 4 4 42 49 
BVOU WORN ER co ee eter ie aoe net 67 65 35 30 25 - 
PAN AHA BIAN ces compan ie crs, clecenaiwrs ase, oe 2 1 3 1 - 1 
PAPA UAW AIR scotia s os ckieloeats vise ateles - - 1 - - - 
POPS LAN Gee eon. coe caine wc crerselot wis eae e's ~ 1 5 - - = 
OTN VISE Rae ee eas oo scam ee oes 3 2 - - - = 
MEG Te A eee cic epee oisle + clerelerefe are Beith os 1,244 1,070 1,042 15337 1,336 1,552 
PR OUIMATH ADE. 5 Soe ceck wise ic sieicieiaterwe sors 0 153 173 183 215 168 
SEUSS NOUN fata Me ash clei te. g, afore wile! oldie aie erotics 52 50 78 48 23 30 
OUGHEAIROFICAN «4.25 ste evs velslerete oe vo oe - - ib - - = 
PSPUSMIAG ED foe uncial. RES SES iw loie svatavotoversielale!aiaioe 5 1 - 3 5 10 
SANE ITLL SS ee RA 9 a RA, A ES 55 40 22 15 oF 11 
NR en A ns ee ee 50 30 31 29 40 65 
RTT A he 02 ee gee RR oie SASS ROE 12 21 12 14 14 12 
“CETTE os, RGN ERR BT si ak Se a De et 3 i 4 - 1 3 
MOSTRAR eee sis aieiate cies at cial eraie'e ovens 3 5 - - = 
MEMIPOC SS EATCM Fs os oes Saberis chae Guts ssi eeleios 13,154 1,901 7,194 5,225 4,474 4,122 
TUVALICATESR CT, 9) deg AE ee ae Ae PAR ei Or - 1 1 ~ - - 
OMG AIC LAN acces oo ase ve Spas oe ocligea'es eels - &, - - 1 = 
West Indian (not British)............... 1 - - - i = 
ROSA CT ee ose lec! o,o ottrale evella:oxeie.o;'s 298 234 241 292 305 423 
WEUVERIS? 04 oslo cite Pete ole vices 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 11,643 
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Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the calendar years 1931-36. The figures 
show that the United States with 3,591 was the birthplace of more of our 1936 immi- 
grants than any other single country. This has been the case since 1980. In 1936 
Poland came second with 1,599, England third with 1,289, and Czechoslovakia 
fourth with 760. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, calendar years 1931-36. 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 5. 


Country of Birth. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
ATRICS UES GISIN)) gha:cact aati 5 cea 54 37 30 19 91 23 
ATHICa | (NOvsDSribish) tac. c. tee eee eee 9 5 3 jij 14 1 
PANID ANA. pace ne hic oo ee i es ge 5 - 1 2 il 4 
ATSONGINA Sion Co slsatae cs seins teen ae eae 10 3 11 3 4 Z, 
IATIMCNIO Sacce cic cherie: a oteeesec chs ee oe 1 1 - - - - 
MLA AE RIA cielotns Sor Re ore ee 10 3 6 6 21 9 
PAUISET OL Aivareen vec aniicke ore co Pes eer oe 93 56 36 40 a7 24 
IAUSURI tate nse te ane bo eee oe: 99 15 53 54 47 47 
Belem gates ac doses eee ee 82 67 45 71 97 101 
a BU EAU Des oF en ag SE Sore SA ene am at 16 6 6 3 14 a 
BUlcarisi dese caaloe eae ene bakes ee 11 14 5 12 18 
Canada Ue ers ckk ere eer os eee cee 1,105 1,139 779 580 543 553 
Central Ameria sc, & 5c4.0. hk eee 3 2 - 2 4 
LO ea fauatatate be eve Sransten pePeborarcte.ckauavonn ieee eter ok 4 2 1 3 - 1 

RODD been eaeon de Batis Gia Raat eee 30 29 23 26 29 29 
Czechoslovalina yn ee ae eee 539 448 591 855 646 760 

ENV AY «any Becerra ee IR lrg Se et as 1 2 ~ if ~ - 
Denmark 6s se seen ea ee bee 84 60 58 30 a) 2d 
Hast Indies s.- iseeeaeen ook oe ea eat = = = = - = 
Soe 1X0 I ee ee nn er et env 4,938 2,802 1,720 1,405 1,320 1,289 
FIStOniaes ae. 4c ce aE ee 1 4 
inland her ce csc ee eee he eee 118 50 56 68 49 52 
France's Siete ote aaa ie ek Pea 101 102 69 64 78 100 
Germany nese cons Aeon te eee 447 348 213 147 122 114 
GREECE LF fren rhe ee ne Pra aeee 58 60 40 47 59 83 
Guiana (British. t2.. 05 oor oe eee 10 6 5 6 6 7 

OMANG Lesa sears Aetna hie ol ue ee res ete 41 4] 32 36 oe "18: 
ET UNS AT Y he vie 5 cae en cls «oe RR oe es 456 282 429 387 260 262 
Acland "bee. ccc mete ce on eee ee 2 8 6 5 7 
India (righ) 2r ¥ oa ese ES 134 107 81 63 61 42 
Inelande(irce state bees eer eee eer 363 193 144 135 120 127 
ireland: (Northern).6 o:5.veac sate ees es 647 269 181 203 147 130 
Italy Ree Cewek oak ered 516 331 290 338 346 314 
DADS Saray ne Ae oe eee TE ce 183 125 113 129 75 104 
INOTOA. Spicer can to ee ee = 2 2 6 4 2 
Latvia. teak so Ree os ee 9 ie 12 6 10 6 
Lesser British Isles?..<4 .3.$2i¥ aor... 0s. Bef 18 17 5 4 
Dithwama. eee oes ee ae 89 88 50 54 29 72 
Malt ararens «Gi ie ecu 8 Se eee hs oad 6 3 ~ - 3 = 
NECXICO Sebi et 2 Bene FS 0 eee etree el 7 14 11 7 53 76 
Newfoundland >) 2230-02, pao een 416 310 287 308 325 393 
iINew Zedland 5; A3,7.ch ee 36 20 20 13 ale) 12 
NGI EY dott av ars te UE eae 101 94 47 39 44 46 
POPS AM eer obs co ate eee = = = 
EON, Pere aoe oe oe Re Re eee 1,307 1,134 1,075 1,369 1,351 1,599 
1 ELOY gE 9 A See ae, Cate hl on 1 - = 
JROOMIADIA CH (Ae oR tl em ee Se en 246 162 184 186 211 171 
CRUE Te AAS bu 78 Co eRe oe a 191 153 166 119 78 78 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................. 4 il 1 9 6 12 
COLAC -2Mave < «Ratatat Me 2,391 1,182 778 538 547 569 
POULT AMGMCs. airbase teats 10 20 8 6 12 5 
3) i) Le Ae A A ie OO ee Go Aue RO 8 2 my 5 1 8 
POY OCD? tert es rca ehh tea LS gga ee 97 63 Sih 28 42 22 
PWILZerlanG ey soos etat rar esata oe 55 32 41 28 48 67 
VR PIN dc hates < eee 23 26 21 20 18 3 
TUL KOVR ated fone et sie ie Pe ren eae 12 8 13 5 ii 16 
Ukraine fee setae, im A Gee pee 3 ~ - 

United States tas.) snes cc ane ee 11,582 10,140 6,180 4,519 3,859 3,591 
EWS ChE Ay aN N cite | ag Sete 6 es DEE 294 106 80 8 4 6 
West Indies (British) cs 5020.86 aot. 63 51 37 48 31 PAH 
West Indies (not British)................ 16 4 ii 2 8 6 
LY uroslavianse., corte ee eae 306 244 Dot 299 313 446 
Other European countries................ 2 - - 2 2 = 
Other countries (British)................ 16 9 eae 15 3 6 
Other countries (not British)............ 11 9 6 13 6 3 
Born'at soars re site aoe cco Coe 2 1 1 1 - 4 


a | ES EE LT 


"TOUMIS) (tesa toa dan chee's 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 11, 643 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our his- 
tory, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage 
of immigrants to arrive at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have 
been due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


§.—_Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, calendar years 1931-36. 


Port. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
JOE ONTO sh Sa 8 I ow tone on ee 6,940 3,558 | - 3,063 2,889 2,901 3,478 
SHIN JOM ator oer ete ees te ae 1,162 46 30 25 20 21 
LS ST Ene ce Fer, Mar Tie Le i i PR Ce i 2,389 1,950 1,446 1,965 1,494 1,654 
NOLES VON Yew A er ee esis hae es es 300 219 223 260 247 324 
SUAS he) SRS Ge. oe eee 18 3 2 1 7 4 
ISRO S TUE REE Le incor perenne arena NP SOAP PEER TPS PEROT 131 69 58 64 54 55 
WANCOUV Els teideecates te ae ee 367 294 223 274 187 200 
INA CHOEIA Serie tice Seraenictie Sik ooo snot Sola tines 135 84 56 83 51 44 
UNG Crp OP Kags errs ccloe tad adinoicisiere: foie es 854 632 738 850 943 878 
HO SU Dee eaetc eroesteerereie oeevercicteravekordhe loxwandiots 2 Nil 9 10 
CNavlOnbetown (sat, «.<tle Sewae One ed are Peso Nil Nil Nil il Nil Nil 
OUMCRMOLUSS ee ees See oc te th sl ote oh atone ou 27 34 22 a2 104 
From the United States................. 15,195 13,709 8,500 6,071 5,291 4,876 
Totals........ ie AGRO OCA 27,000 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 11,643 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Table 10 shows that in the nine latest 
calendar years the province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of 
immigrants, as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was.in 
second place, while in the seven latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate 
destination of new arrivals. The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar 
information, by fiscal years, from 1901 to 1934. 


10.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1929-37. 


f Mari- Sask- British 


Calendar Year. pe. Quebec. | Ontario. Mani- atche- | Alberta. Colum- mors Total. 


inces wal: Yukon 

De iris sictore ty okie. 4,961 | 238,952 | 61,684 | 38,340] 11,336 | 15,300 9,417 1 | 164,9931 

LD Seay atest 4,060 | 18,405 |} 37,851 | 23,837 6,435 7,812 6,395 2} 104,8061 
‘ DLS shee een 2/547 5,452 | 12,316 1,056 1,352 De Ai 2,583 Nil 27,5301 

PIS CRt st sotsisieie:tte.< > 1, 762 4,134 9,312 757 971 1,692 1,960 Nil 20,5911 
Ss URE aes ee caer 1,281 as ots 6,210 558 (Hk 1,296 1,552 el 14,382! 
LOSS occ cs 1,027 2,456 5,082 390 519 1,098 1,402 Nil 12,4761 
Re 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 lols Nil 11,2772 
Mn 1000... ......55., 981 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 Nil 11,6431 
4 BTS occ o's areas 1,136 2,611 6, 463 1,430 616 1,175 1, 667 Nil 15,101! 
+ 
Ps 1 Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 2 in 1929, 9 in 1930, 11 in 1931, 3 in 1932, 
cy 2 in 1938, 2 in 1934, 7 in 1935, 5 in 1936, and 3 in 1937. 


Dan Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The immigrants most universally 
acceptable to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations and 
destinations of immigrants arriving in Canada during the calendar year 1936. 
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Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 


Immigration Act. 
PROHIBITED CLASSES. 


‘‘No immigrant, passenger or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
permitted to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited | 
classes’ :— 


(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 
insane at any time previously; : 

(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on board 
ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d) pee who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 
turpitude; 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(g) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(j) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; : 

(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(1) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, 
or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence - 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) Onand after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada: Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction of 
the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed 
on the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to Cana- 
dian citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, or to — 
such persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 7 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 y2ars of age) accompanying @ 
person who has been rejected, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.’’ o 


E 
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The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

Table 12 shows the number of immigrants rejected upon their arrival at Cana- 
dian ports, by causes and nationalities, for the calendar years 1931-36, while Table 
13 shows the number of deportations after admission, for the fiscal years 1903-25 
and by single years for the fiscal years 1926-37, also by causes and nationalities. 


12.— Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes and 
by Nationalities, calendar years 1931-36. 


Total, 
Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1936. aa 
By Causes— 
NEGCIGal GAlIsGsa” Wier. Telia PR eee es 23 17 14 13 13 10 90 
CU TMCAUSCS Veet otek ae antag ote ee 286 244 160 224 192 213 1,319 
ID OURIS eran ait tie Soin toans Age 309 261 174 237 205 223 1,409 
By Nationalities— 
BEluishigen Meee ecco. Mes tec ct ae eae 171 144 101 167 133 128 844 
Wanbedss paves. «abe. oe easls alles See ck 5 13 9 14 6 9 56 
Winer we Rem iseaes ts. tek Mee heh C58 133 104 64 56 66 86 509 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1926-37, with Totals 1902-25 and 1903-37. 


Total, Total, 
Item. 1903- |1926.|1927.|1928.|1929./1930.|1931.]1932.|1933.|1934.|1935./1936.|1937. es 
; 25. She 
By Causes— 
Medical causes..... 5,578} 410} 470} 519} 650) 600) 789) 697} 476) 301} 144) 81! 47) 10,762 
Public charges.....| 8,688] 506} 354] 430! 44412, 106/2.245)4,507/4,916/2,991) 464) 125) 110] 27,886 
Criminality....... 6,103} 453) 447] 426) 441] 591) 868/1,006} 836) 493) 267) 207} 117) 12,255 


Other civil causes.| 1,474] 189} 149] 257} 194) 107} 200) 270) 277} 250) 172} 163) 240) 3,942 
Accompanying de- 


ported persons... 630} 158] 165) 254] 235} 559) 274) 545) 626) 439 81 34; 57) 4,057 
Totalss4.32. 4.2: 22,473/1, 716) 1,585/1, 886) 1,964/3,963/4,376)|7,025/7,131/4,474/1,128) 610} 571) 58,902 

By Nationalities— 
RSnitishy. 68 occ. ae 11,946] 899] 808/1,047/1, 083}2, 983/3, 0994, 248/4,251/2, 718) 385) 157) 202) 33,826 
United States..... 6,370} 330] 351] 297) 294) 228) 279} 260) 3831) 3819) 199} 146) 167 9,571 
‘CHORE Oe Get eee Bes 4,157! 487! 426! 542! 587! 752! 99812,51712,54911,487! 5441 3071 2021 15,505 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of 
recent years were the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom had been trained by 
highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, 
the boys being taught’ the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 

the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 
guardians of the children until they had reached maturity, and, in addition, the 
children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 

reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigration.» 

Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to Canada 
under provincial or approved-society auspices. ‘These organizations were assisted 
_ by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation for the 
boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion Govern- 
“ment had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 


i 
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The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. | 


14.—British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-37. 
Norr.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants, recorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 
grants. grants..- 
977 1,741 
1,540 2,070 
1,979 3,036 
oie 4,281 
2,814 2,190 
3,258 478 
1,455 172 
2,370 6 
2,424 61 
2,422 41 
2,524 10 
2,689 
2,642 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their 
economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration, by fiscal years, 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15, while Table 15A gives 
the same information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to compile 
the figures, viz., 1929 to 1936. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-37. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. _|Indians. Total. 
GOI oto. mere 2,544 6 INGE 2550) S19 20 een ee 544 711 Nil 1,255 
1902 So wets te cee 3,587 Nil INGE |S Sros cally ocdoaetcr eercae 2,435 532 10 2,977 
1903 cero 5,329 Nil INGE eon SO 20n 922: ae tee 1,746 471 13 2,230 
19005 eee 4,847 Nil ING 4 S47 G23 02 ee nooo 7 369 21 1,101 
Oe anes Soe enie aie 77 354 45 AFTON O24) sone cee 674 448 40 1, 162 
190G eee ete eon 168 | 1,922 SS a eh | Me i ete Nil 501 46 547 
1907 (9 months)... DOT 2 Osu eo ho ane 47 al OD Gee eee ee ee Nil 421 62 483 
BS doe ee MoS salenieOOlalme2sO2 sal aler Sosa al 02 Loe ae Nil 475 60 535 
1909 Sich eee 2,106 495 DEGO Le Wet 92 Siena te easy 3 478 56 537 
1910 i tirsr scan 2,302 271 TIC fee PBS | SOP a we ah le 1 445 52 498 
191 eee ese 5,320 437 Salsr once lelOsO.e. eaeete Nil 194 58 252 
PRE aad ere eae 6,581 765 yal (arg CO ay Gt ieee Ne ts Se Nil 205 80 285 
1913 secs eden 7,445 724 Gal eS e We lOoa neste Nil 195 47 242 
1914 Fayre een 5,512 856 SSG, 40GrtelOSsanee dele 1 115 63 179 
1915s ook cence 1,258 592 ING ee SON PTOS44 eee 2 105 33 140 
1O1G SSE eee s 89 401 | AQT ETO Sa teh ke.) seers Nil 93 33 126 
1 KON Bas Petee a a eye oe 393 648 ING O41 93 G eects ahs Nil 83 21 104 
1918. ore ecee 769 883 INTs O02) (el Oo (atecie ate soles 1 103 13 117 
AOIOR. cers ase eae 4,333 } 1,178 Nil | 5,511 | | —_ | ——- 
Totals...... 61,303 | 25,119 | 6,005 | 92,427 — 


15A.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, calendar years 1929-36. 


Calendar Year. Chinese. Japanese. sah ere Total. 
TQ Za Fy iad do itn Seok rate cere elated. cee tte les ce ketene 1 180 49 230 
1930 Mickey usetebee ana aetna Pe neitceae caer iee Nil 218 80 298 
1 regen ore arent: Jon Sinan nrc. Aa Eta lite Recaae Nil 174 52 226 
LE RDA an OC OI Oni Satis cic ONO a Cdn COM elon actin ae 1 119 61 181 
MOSS eitcrrcaeest sts vie aie niantchalttnt enter tec eae Toe re oe cia 1 106 36 143 
LODE Er TS. ee ee er ee ee 1 126 33 160 — 
LQ BB: oasis sles oc ptcho dt Sass mens See Oe eee eee ee Nil 70 26 96 
LOS Gs icine eect tte ee hee ee tee eT ne ee Nil 103 13 116 
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Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration and this commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage 
of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the 
labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a head 
tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants, and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921, and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 48,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,1389 were residents of British 
Columbia. 


16.— Record of Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1912-37, with Totals 1886-1900 and 1901-11. 


ee 
of Tota : 
: E Registra- 
- Paying | Exempt | Arrivals : Total 
Fiscal Year. Tax. [from Tax.| Admitted, tops te 3 Revenue. 
Exempt : 
from Tax 
No. No. p.c. No. $ 
Totals (1886 to 1900, inclusive)............... 28, 637 394 1-36 15, 853 1,454, 239 
Totals (1901 to 1911, inclusive)............... 25, 160 3,655 12-69 29,409 6, 147, 260 
Be setae he Sears tolerate ® stra, cei cle clo(s bie faay esau sere 6,083 498 7°57 4,322 3,049, 722 
BRM eres sca) sss 0/010 aoe CES eke ce ceitie aes hatyrere 7,078 367 4-93 3, 742 3,549, 242 
Es iris Til Sat oem ls stacks Sololee bale a Bales 5,274 238 4.32 3,450 2,644,593 
MPT oer ofele oct 0 c.g, yon’ oiviok |e evs) etal siayetiyesev oh.5,¢ 1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
UME ore oie cia ene are calc eie ob Sec beh vice ee sa 20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
Ts Re ee Pn oy inate Si So an eae, 272 121 30-78 3,012 140, 487 
MMMM eel ators oleic aie, sanvatarite sles prasie © 6:8» «/4 «00/076 650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
NE et eae os erste arsleG's 6 aie s:ase wise ojahocs 4,066 267 6-16 3,244 2,069, 669 
MEMOIR SR iais Sots cise c eter oo eek ees cleeas's 363 181 33°27 5,529 538,479 
NM Marcel c's Ree be ora DalIS Ie fo Ge ouere ev'e.ota sieyorb Bare s 885 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
ERNE rete oeicre Setshe v's, asic ors s,s ors .8:0,070.6 e008 1,459 287 16-44 1,582 743,032 
DRE. clold's vio binreleiectt ald’ ae teaiesoddee clare 652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
a i Sie leiris 6 Avia wttls ead eons word's woes oi 625 51 7-54 5, 661 334, 039 
RE Peer fay oshars oie rois ails d ehaitus bye: agnse eisiale SS Nil Nil Nil 5,992 308, 659 
MPR Nt aust ek seo c ee ovss kee e ues’ Nil Nil Nil 3,947 25,969 
NN re a aaa Sak Sabaa wile c iste Sisiavse steals Nil Nil Nil 5, 987 14, 844 
ER 8s Sek eve Sele sc uso creisiceu Soles as sees 2 1 33-33 5, 087 25, 679 
EME ee ES ev. c ee ae ees wl ee Cae eeeeben's Nil 1 100-00 5,480 30, 795 
Missoni in» vicleyie'n ened sls sees celeieisinee eens Nil Nil Nil 5, 682 30, 799 
ME ee Marcia c0 wisie sie tbinie-aisyelo's piesajaccie 3c mo bie eie0 Nil Nil Nil 5,783 28, 846 
I Stein cide. cincicta bieisoked uislea olgictoa ss. Nil Nil Nil 4,387 11,584 
RIE OF, ohn 'arJca\y iuia's aaldvchiel sida £8 als'n.a {ia a/0\e's,¢ Nil 1 100-00 3, 626 9,152 
(| es RO a a Nil 2 100-00 2,156 7,237 
ME rite artes eee calc paldiee wie’ & ssi one Nil Nil Nil 2,103 6, 506 
Tien crc pias ds welea Sl ce cessasesetoces Nil Nil Nil 2,138 6,501 
roc. occ aie vie Caste bis ve Sowa eens Nil 1 100-00 2,059 9,893 
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The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38),* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes:— 


(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their servants, 
and consuls and consular agents; 


(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for educa- 
tional or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 


(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees. 


(d) Persons in transit through Canada. 


Classes (c) and (d) are to possess passports issued by the Government of China 
and endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. As a result of this legislation no 
Chinese were admitted.to the country as immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 
1926, and 1927; three are shown by the above table to have been admitted in 1928, 
one in 1929, none in 19380, 1931 or 1932, one in 1933, two in 1934, none in 1935 or 
1936, and one in 1937. 


Japanese Immigranis.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,342—22,205 of these latter being domi- 
ciled in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. - 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which 
the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted since 1929, only 103 
Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1937. 


East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was recommended that East Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their — 
wives and minor children. In the ten fiscal years 1928-37 only 456 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1937, inclusive, — 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 17. 7 


Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States — 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system of — 
immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- — 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting ‘ 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 


* R.8.C., 1927, c. 95. 
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that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real inten- 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the United States regulations re persons 
entering the United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 


17.— Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-37. 


(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Fiscal g Fiscal $ Fiscal $ Fiscal § 
Year Year Year Year 
LS Se ee eee SOnOD0me 1886. va. ones DODO Lo04ec, eee LAAT SSAA 220 2 ecee 2,052,371 
SOO eA. 3 BOPOb2-1 1887. Aneel. SAI 2SGull LO0Se ean eee G7 2SO EN AORo Reser. Oe 1,987,745 
TSAO eae 55,966 1! 1888... ... 22: 244,789 || 1906......... 842, 668 AQD4 gree, 2,417, 3742 
WS(Aee « se7SR Re: 54;004°)| 18892... 0... 202,499 || 19071....:.... GI 201 Wy AGQ5 a8 eo hoee 2,823,9202 
i ae eee 109,954 || 1890......... PUOVNOOZTISI908) Fe ee. 1,074,697 || 1926......... 2,328,9312 
EUS Oh ce eek DESL Se NLSO Wiech are are TSE OA all OOO besarte ccs OT OVS 26192 Fane eee 2,338,992 
1S ae re eee ATRL ll Nal Ree 17%, COS AMA9IOR, sna. 960,676 || 1928......... 2, 704, 698 
Poets aes Q7S eo Cibell SOO. vow on. 20 TSO6 seas 0:1 Wek es TOTO ISOM PLO ZO ne ee 2,631,967 
TO oc, on « 838,179 Wi 18945500. 2e200. | Lolee te a 1365000; 1950)... +e: BLO ool 
ae BORD aUNeL SOD dans aa 1OSNGSS AGI Sh soe 5 aoe i: 7a We so RY eee 2,255, 249 
HSB stick x! 154, 351 1896.5. Seo. TQOPG OTE 14S ieee 1-893 298 11-1982... .....: 1,873, 006 
17 eens eeteaeteaed 186,403 || 1897......... 127 ASS AOI ene cae 1658, 182-1988 5 otc 1,406, 031 
Pas est GAOL, 13. i ISOS. oe os « 2617 19a WeIGIG. os. PidO7, 4805. 1984505... 1,155,314 
PSS IM scale. 5 DIAL Dolls 1899 ere we yes GHGS AU S| MOM hme Oy ee 6 PtSi 799 la 1OSh see ae 1,066, 869 
TRAM ae ope Pye OOO LOUD ate sms ASAE SOS 1 91S re. ee TZ OS 4a 986 aan 1,123,991 
MSS 32 Ss sk Oe DOr OOS at el OO mere emcee AAG TOO eh 9 Te ace cee Te? O79 AST sha. ee 1,119,317 
RS 511, 2097 1902... ce 494-842 e120 feat oon 1,388, 185 ao 
cto steko aE APZY 861019038 0.4<4.4.2 642,914) 1921S css. 1, 688,961 Total..... 62, 423,972 
1 Nine months. 2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, 


$599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Table 18 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States for 
purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period from 
April 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1937. 
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18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, calendar years 1924-37. 


British British 
Born Natural- Born Natural- 


Q Canadian- who had ized Calendar Canadian- who had ized 
Ceyends ; rg tata Acquived Canadian Total. V our! ee Acquired | Canadian Total. 
Canadian] Citizens. Canadian| Citizens. 
Domicile. Domicile. 
1924. ge. SA 3,736 2,364 SMB MCB 18,503 1,135 714 20, 352 
[9250 ae 33, 774 3, 658 2,555 39,987 || 1932.... 16,801 809 610 18, 220 
1926: 3... 53, 736 5,792 2,765 62,293 |) 1933.2... 9,330 457 422 10, 209 
192 wee 36, 838 3,560 1,680 42,078 || 1934.... 5,926 739 607 Gente 
1928. caer 30,436 2,674 1,010 34,120 1) 1935.... 4,961 632 785 6,378 
1929)...7 2% 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 || 1936.... 4,649 297 222 5, 168 
19S0eF EE. 28,230 2,176 1,202 ol, 6081 19875 ie 4,443 377 347 5, 167 


1 Nine months. 


The movement of population between the two countries now appears to be 
‘slightly towards the United States. In the U.S. fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
the total movement from Canada to that country was 17,224, made up as 
follows: immigrants, 11,799; U.S. citizens returning after residence in Canada, 
5,211; and persons deported from Canada, 214. The movement towards Canada 
totalled 9,185, made up as follows: immigrants, 3,889 (of whom 2,862 were U.S. 
citizens); persons deported to Canada, 1,833; and persons permitted to depart 
voluntarily to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings, 3,463. Canadian immi- 
gration figures for the same period show 5,347 immigrants admitted to Canada 
and 5,250 returning Canadians, a total of 10,597. The discrepancy between the 
two series is probably due to incomplete emigration statistics. 


In the past five years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 19, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1936. Inasmuch as the movement between 
the British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as pre- 
senting a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and ~ 
the United Kingdom. 


19.—Numbers of Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent Resi- © 
dence between the United Kingdom and British North America, calendar years 


1924=36. 
(From the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom.) 


Net Net f 
Leaving | Leaving Gain (+) Leaving | Leaving Gain (+) 
Calendar U.K. | B.N.A. | 7 meat Calendar U.K. | B.N.A. | 7 mee 
Year. for for at Poe Year. for for of Pons 
BNGAS dap Die 1 eee B.N.A, 4. U.K. 3) quae 
Canada. Canada. 
1924. Scere 63-016 | 15. S02) =F 4704 floor 7,620 | 17,864] —10,244 
(00h eu eee ee 38, 662 19, 930-) 206 Fas Fase he 3,104 | 21,187 | —18, 083mm 
$006 5 ie Was duel - 49, 632 10,481 chi D351 U POSS poms it ae 2,243 16,371 | —14,128 
1997 LS: SS 52,916 12,670) + -405S46 eRe: voece e. 2,167 12,128 | — 9,96/mm 
(ODS R Oeics SE 54,709 15,804 | +88; 905. |] 1985. 2.-...2 0. 0200s 2,175 9,712 | — 7,537mm 
1999.) 4S eae 65,558 19,294 717-1-53, 906 P1086... eee ee 2,281 10,107 | — 7,826 


O50 Pee iacke ec eee 31,074 LOSSZUR CARLO 2OS WML OS leeewer. orate cetera ae 2,850 8,970 — 6,120 — 
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In Table 20 will be found the numbers of returning Canadians and other non- 
immigrant -transoceanic passengers entering Canada during the calendar years 
1935 and 1936, by class of travel, with totals for the years 1930 to 1934. Figures 
covering the fisca] years 1926 to 1934, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-385 Year 
Book. 


20.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, calendar years 1935 and 1936, with Totals for calendar 
years 1930-34. 


Norr.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


Cabin Third 


Calendar Year and Item. 


Saloon. Class. Glass: Total. 
POUAISS LOSU se ccs oor ee nea es 6,064 14,458 30,479 51,001 
Totals, 1931............ Ree PEAR fear ate ne 5,170 10,281 26, 741 42,192 
MPOtAIS e930 ch sete Wet Oe eee cc tooo 5,333 9,314 27,289 41,932 
OGas oss ea: Ae ees eas 4,965 8,447 23; 644 37,056 
ENGAIS LSet ask ou toca see ere Gr ee as 6,103 9,119 23,928 39,150 
CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 

Canaan born TEbUTDING oo who. sS.do.sGh oe sas 'eitins Sodio oo 2,281 3,206 6,032 11,519 
IE TICISUPDONIY, MECULTIING Hot hicrae Cheers st ce ese ek chk es 473 ihe Alla) 10,724 12,908 
British-navuralzeds returning <ts.< . cqadeee ws aes 256 386 Mae 2,179 
ATION A MONAIS, PECUTNING 5. ost sau 2 cw ics sve loe as bevy 44 96 1,406 1,546 
N on-immigrant, COULISL ATs ioe Sed bas ae ee 1,256 3,174 4,450 8,880 

DEOMeSSIO ME ly oe er inl Seto Nil Nil Nil Nil 

eS UHC ONG hen te S ntn cant teeter ns Nil Nil Nil Nil 

es theatricaligenawsmay es oe wae ame sine Nil Nil Nil Nil 
5 ae POKUEAD SIU cee ie eee at rec edie 1,464 1,394 461 3,319 

§ Diplomatics Corpses stes wet eee ek 6 8 2 
PROCAISA LODO oy ce Sete ite «caine nolcinees 5,780 9,981 24,618 40,379 

CALENDAR YEAR 1936. 

Wanagianiborn, returning... in icstasi- csiietwa «seni: 1,740 4,160 8,509 14,409 
ESE iSta OMT oe COUT TINGS ors slays an m6 <caiso Suplens 0. Magid ows 321 1,927 13,474 15, 722 
British naturalized, BOUUEMIN Ges see eee oe lee ea 173 466 1, 623 2,262 
Alien nationals, returning So wh hao tropa dcte » CHAP te tia + colece 32 we ney 1,337 1,506 
Non-immigrant, EOULISUEC Men ee eho or eer ee 714 4,130 4,751 9,595 
PUOlEssIONAM ag dees eters Ade ciaes ote Nil Nil 9 9 
wu RUAICOM Lteer ceca aac lee oataal Wis a) cons tons ake's x a is iD 

ey tineabrical (Aa le setae as cee. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ss TESU See NATSV1 ORS pe HOR TE RG OS AOE Boe a 1,348 1,514 365 Selah 
a PDyplomatie WOrps: seco te era. ees ak 15 1 18 
4 VICRA Giss CR eae ee eee 4,391 12,356 30,076 46,823 


Section 2.—Colonization Activities. 


Recent information on this subject was given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition 
of the Year Book. ‘Teo it the interested reader is referred. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 


A gain of more than 7 p.c. in the net value of total production over the preceding 
year was indicated for 1935. The net value of commodities produced stood at 
$2,395,000,000 against $2,234,000,000 in the preceding year. As the level of com- 
modity prices remained relatively steady during the interval, the gain represents 
considerable betterment in the volume of productive operations. The general 
nature of the improvement was shown by the fact that each of the nine main branches 
of production participated in the advance. 


While the lowest point of the recent depression was reached in 1933, revival 
commenced in the latter part of the year and has been fairly continuous since that 
time. With regard to 1936, price and volume indexes indicate that a further gain 
in net production occurred. The index of wholesale prices averaged 3-5 p.c. higher 
than in 1935, while the gain in the index of industrial production was nearly 10-4 
p.c., and the index of general employment recorded an advance of 4-3 p.c. 


The Definition of ‘Production’.—The term ‘production’ is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electric 
current, manufacturing, ete.—in economic phrase, the creation cf ‘form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less productive in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add the further utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’, and ‘possession’ to commodities 
already worked up into form, and (b) personal and professional services, such as 
those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at 
all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic 
language, the creation of ‘service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1935, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $310,107,155, street railway gross earnings to $40,442,320, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $66,771,312, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as production. Further, it may be noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3,927,591 persons of ten years of age or over 
recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation activities, 
387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance, and 767,705 in service occupations. While 
81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of which is 
included in the survey of production, the value of the production of the remaining 
1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just mentioned 
would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of production. Then, 
on the assumption that 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons whose production is 
not included in the survey were no less productive in the broad sense of the term 
than the remaining 2,455,591f gainfully occupied persons, about three-fifths should 
be added to our total net production to arrive at an estimate of the grand total value 
of the production of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since the net value of 


* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t This figure includes 169,263 gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who — 


were mainly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persons were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production, but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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production of commodities as stated in this survey was $2,394,720,688 in 1935, the 
grand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied 
population of Canada in the same year may be estimated at $3,832,000,000 in round 
figures. (See the item ‘“‘Income, national” in the index of this volume.) 


‘Gross’ and ‘Net’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘‘gross’” and ‘‘net’’. Gross production represents the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. Net 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials, fuel, and 
electricity consumed in the production process. The net figures, it will be seen, 
appear chiefly in the case of secondary preduction or manufactures, though elimin- 
ations were also made in certain cases in the primary or extractive industries, as, 
for example, seed in the case of field crops, and feed in the case of farm animals. 
On the other hand, such items as fertilizers in the case of field crops, and reforest- 
ation in the case of forestry, are disregarded as partaking of the nature of replace- 
ment. The cost of fuel and electricity is deducted in accordance with Resolution 
23 of the Conference ot British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1985, which states: 
“The term net output or nel value of production should be used to denote the value 
added in each industry to the cost of the objects used in production, including all 
materials, whether transformed or not’. 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
A survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole which will be free from overlapping. 
This is somewhat difficult to present with clearness, in view of the varying definitions 
that attach to industrial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, 
tile, and cement are frequently included under “mineral production” as being the 
first finished products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; 
frequently, however, they are classified under ‘‘manufactures” in view of the nature 
of the productive process—either allocation being correct according to the point of 
view. In the summing up, production in such industries is regarded as primary 
production and also as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated in the 
grand totals. 


Branches of Production.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary cr manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. The duplication is eliminated when 
obtaining the grand total values of gross and net production. 


Forestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of products such as pulp and paper, lumber, lath, shingles, and 
cooperage stock. 


Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild-life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the pelts produced in Canada, it would be 
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necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for agriculture. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to manufactures. Considerable overlapping exists as 
between mineral production on the one hand and manufactures on the other. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics presents the detailed statistics of these 
groups (the chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports 


on mineral production, since their product is the first to which a commercial. 


value is ordinarily assigned. 


Construction.—Due to the availability of the totals compiled by a new 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics, the treatment of construction 
data was altered beginning with 1934. The records prepared by the MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited, were used from 1920 to 1933, 35 p.c. being deducted 
from the gross totals to obtain the net value of production for the industry. 
An element of incomparability with previous figures was thus introduced, but 
the use of official records in this connection is desirable. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as manufactures, v2z., dairy factories, fish 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, certain mineral industries, 
and electric power. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as 
shown in the tables. The figures given for total manufactures are inclusive of 
the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely associated with 
the extractive industries that are frequently included under this heading; 
hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by 
adding the values for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, and 
deducting the amount of duplication between manufactures and the primary 
industries. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1935. 


The net value of a nation’s commodity production is usually an excellent cri- 
terion of the purchasing power of the people. Confining the analysis to the net 
production of commodities—net production signifying the value left in the pro- 
ducers’ hands after the elimination of the value of materials consumed in the pro- 
duction process—it is observed that, after recording successive declines for five 
years, the net value of Canadian production turned upward in 1934 to register a 
substantial gain over the preceding year. This advance was continued in 1935 
when the net value of commodities produced, estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the basis of data compiled by its various branches, was $2,395,000,000 
compared with a revised estimate of $2,234,000,000 in 1934. The gain of more than 
7 p.c. represents a marked betterment over the preceding year in all productive 
operations. Each of the nine main branches of production participated in the 
advances of 1934 and 1935. The greatest absolute gains were recorded in manu- 
facturing and agriculture, but the largest percentage increases were in mining and 
forestry. Primary production showed a better percentage gain than secondary, 
indicating a decided revival in the production of raw materials and a greater utili- 
zation of our natural resources. Certain changes in general method, occasioned by 
the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935, unfortunately 
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preclude exact comparability with years prior to 1934, given in earlier editions of 
the Year Book, and statistics in the tables given below are, therefore, limited to the 
years 1934 and 1935. 


The net output of agriculture in 1935 was greater than in any other year since 
1930. The increase over 1934 amounted to $30,600,000 or 5-2 p.c., the total reaching 
$623,000,000. Mining continued to be the most progressive of Canadian industries 
and has extended, year by year, the upturn inaugurated in 1933. 


The percentage gain in the value of manufacturing stood on a par with that of 
agriculture, the net total advancing 5-7 p.c. or $69,300,000 over the comparable 
figure for 1934. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1934! and 1935. 


Percentage 
1934.1. 1935. Pomeeape mel Net 
Division of in Net a ae 
Industry. Value Total Ret 
Gross. Net.2 Gross. Net.2 1935 from Production 
1934. 
1935. 
$ $ $ $ pc: p.c. 
Agriculture..:.o..5- 1,006,257 ,616° 592,195,000) 1, 019,866,099 622,772, 000)| - 5-2 26-01 
BH OTeStry cries oa ses 313, 659,369 208,207,484) 344,758,108 227,500,346 9-3 9-50 
Haseries sess esa as 45,661, 143 34, 022,323 45,386, 749 34, 427, 854 1-2 1-44 
SPAR DING crcice pagers a 3 8, 636, 885 8, 636, 885 8,877,331 8,877,331 2-8 Osa” 
LAST eee ae ne i ae 344,978 ,3994 209,073,789 429,817,2594 238,581,268 14-1 9-96 
Electric power...... 124, 463, 613 122,461,993] 127,177,954 125, 123,078 2-2 5-22 
Totals, Primary 
Production...... 1,843,657,025 | 1,174,597,474]) 1,975,883,500 | 1,257,281,877 7-0 52-50 
Construction........ 186,198,890 115,406, 755)) 215,548,873 120,815, 289 4.7 5-05 
Custom and repair. 87,646,270 62,444, 353 97,109,740 66, 454, 802 6-4 fer ges 
Manufactures®....... 2,533,758,954 | 1,222, 943,899) 2,797,400,424 | 1,292,242, 142 5-7 53-967 
Totals, Secondary 
Production’..... 2,807,604,114 | 1,400, 795,007|| 3, 110,059,037 | 1,479,512, 233 5-6 61-787 
Grand Totals...... 4,031,421,085 | 2,233,697,018] 4,398,333,710 | 2,394, 720,688 7:2 100-00 


1 A number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


2 Tn conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 
of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value of manufactures, 
mining, forestry, and electric power for 1934 and 1935 in arriving at the net figures. This is in addition to 


the usual deduction for cost of materials. 


3 The gross values of agricultural production here exceed those given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural 


: Statistics, of this edition of the Year Book, by the amounts paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 
- cream. 


4 Gross values comprise the mineral production, as shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of 


_ ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. 


5 Statistics of custom and repair shops, including custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, 
jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, and custom and repair work by foundries were not collected 


_ after 1921. The totals for 1934 and 1935 were estimated according to the percentage change in the data 
_ for manufacturing. 


> 
> 
fC: 
Le 


6 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes Fit factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish canning and 
curing, electric power production, shipbuilding, and. certain mineral industries which are also included in 


- other headingsabove. This duplication, amounting in 1934 to a gross of $619,840,054 and a net of $341,695,463 


‘ade 
a 


and in 1935 to a gross of $687,608,827 and a net of $342,073,422, is eliminated from the grand total. 
7 Secondary production includes the above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of the net_manu- 


" tactures, freed from all duplication, to the total net production in 1935 was 39-67, and, under like conditions,” 


a 


7 
a 


the proportion of all secondary production to the grand total of net production was 47. 5 p.c. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 


1934! and 1935. 


Classification. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 
Agricultural “Production. 1c. sccae sae operas ace eee rie eae ere 


Forestry— 
Logs and: bolts miiteogth oC oe ee te Ae 
Prlpwo0d 3:$3\. cc: 36 aoe eae cs iene ee ane ere ee 
Hewn' rail way. ties-ih o..0% cs acer ee te eee vena ee ore ai aren eee 


Sawmill products sag. co. so acess Ske, Meta oR Be ee Ne ae ee ae 
Pulprand papers ll proGuctsass.tvccanener not neiericee caer eat ee 


Kotals ¢Malling.@perationss-qschc cobs iat et ca ee ee 
ho tals sLOLESUL Ve LOGUE TION arr evernce treet wae ines doer arte iee eeeem 


Fisheries— 
Fish prepared domestically or sold fresh by fishermen.............. 
Sales to canning and curing establishments. ...........0..00ee0008 
Valuesaddedtdomesticallyen: settee eee a oe eee 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments (values added)............. 


Totals, isheries Production:.7..5.2..0 omen aes see ee: 


Trapping— , ‘ 
Hur production: Gwild, life) <ccsnmecia cee rail isi es ae a ae ee 


Mineral: Production ie.3.nincceeee oo eae ae eae se Rees eee a TIE, Se 
Hlectriesbightiand: Powerar nce netea sen onion ae OE mee ee 


TEOTALS, -GRIMAR Ya 2 ROD UCTION Sa aaacat ie hein cero reer 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION. 

Constructions. se. teas ose oe ck eee EOE Ee eon ee ee 

Custom. and Repains< 2). RtAe ak sua ore eae ee te a OMAR ett es ee 


Manufactures— 
Vegetable products cy eate cect ot torts oc arcre oe ae ices te ee 
PATINA PLO AUCUS = decae eee orire yet eT Perel ss ECHO ee ens rae 
Pextiless: 32m, Site. ite ately, Sa ep ae a eica ent we Ie mth ey a ee ee ea 
Wood and paper te soccchrok cate aeiteie ee ee rere een ee ee 
Jron and: Steele. oes oe oh ee Ee Disa Dee ee 


TOTALS ASECONDAR vo -RODUCTION ee ene ee rie ce ete eae 
Grands Totals? yeti Serie een ie Tee eee eee ie 


1934.1 1935. 

592, 195,000 622,772, 000 
29,115,515 34,077,938 
38,302, 807 41,195,871 

1,541,901 3,188,651 
31,489,524 31, 864,500 - 
5, 089, 985 5,134,819 

105,539,732 115,461,779 

24,971,159 29,513,090 

" 77 696,593 82,525,477 
102, 667, 752 112, 038, 567 
208,207,484 227,500,346 
8,076, 115 9,796, 892 
11, 638, 820 10,958, 895 
1,889, 281 1,172, 606 
12,418, 107 12,499,461 
34, 022, 323 34, 427, 854 
8, 636, 885 8,877,331 

209, 073, 789 238, 581, 268 
122,461,993 125, 123, 078 

1,174,597,474 | 1,257,281, 877 

115,406, 755 120,815, 289 
62, 444, 353 66, 454, 802 

210, 899, 307 217,051, 454 
94,998, 316 99, 633,595 

160, 723,494 166, 228, 533 

223 240, 884 239, 387, 227 

143,369, 504 173, 634,965 

112, 155,502 107,898,470 
71,357,352 75, 846,415 
62, 216, 030 66,001,290 

143, 983,510 146, 560, 193 

1, 222,943,899 | 1,292,242, 142 
1,400,795,007 | 1,479,512, 288 
2,233,697,018 | 2,394,720, 688 


1 A number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
2 The item ‘‘Totals, Manufactures’ includes the following industries, which are also shown elsewhere, 


the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total:— 


Dairy: factories 95) cas cece noah ee Ae estes oeotedl eects eran 
Sawmills and pulp'and paper, mills. co. fs+.tias'sic axtetshoneta Shee eitred ia. <b atta 
Hish-canning-andicuring ajc Sere ests coiled Pra ee ee a eae 
Mineraltindtstriesscts- matic hore Seo cnes EE Oran ee 
PWlectric POWer A. o2.5-5 oe ee ee ee es a ee 


Manufactures. «5 isn itely cect lhce spelen aOR De <1 Te a EL ee 


oe 


oe 


1934. 


- 29,912,319 
102, 667, 752 
8, 166, 192 
78,487,207 
122, 461,993 


341, 695, 463 
881, 248, 436 


1935. 
30, 832, 166 
112, 038, 567 
8,340, 663 
65, 738, 948* 
125, 123,078 


342,073, 422 
950, 168, 720 


* The decrease in the duplication for mineral industries was due to a change in method of valuation of 


ores. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Owing to 
adverse weather conditions and low prices experienced by agriculture, the relative 


position of manufacturing has become more pronounced in recent years. 


Agri- 


cultural production in 1935 represented about 26 p.c. of the net output of all branches 
while the total value added by the manufacturing process was nearly 54 p.c. of the 


total net production. 


However, a number of industries listed under manufactures 


a Phe la 
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are also included in the several extractive industries with which they are asso- 
ciated. Eliminating this duplication, the output of the manufacturing industries 
not elsewhere included, was 39-7 p.c. of the total net production. Mining held 
third place in 1935 with a percentage of nearly 10 p.c., followed closely by forestry 
with 9-5 p.c. The fifth and sixth places were held by electric power and con- 
struction, respectively, while custom and repair, fisheries, and trapping followed 
in the order named. 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


Seven of the nine provinces showed gains in net production in 19385 over the 
preceding year. Due to increases of important proportions in each of the three 
provinces, the Maritimes showed a greater percentage gain than in any other econo- 
mic area. Increases in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
were 8-6 p.c., 9-9 p.c., and 10-4 p.c., respectively. 

Extending the gain of the preceding year, the net production ot Ontario recorded 
an increase of 8-1 p.c. in 1935. The increase in Quebec at 6-1 p.c. was also sub- 
stantial. The trend was uneven in the Prairie Provinces. Saskatchewan, due 
mainly to field crops, showed a gain of 27-5 p.c., but minor declines were recorded 
in Manitoba and Alberta. Recovery continued in British Columbia, an advance of 
8-8 p.c. having been shown over the preceding year. - 


Relative Production by Provinces, 1935.—Ontario held first place among 
the nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, producing 43-7 p.c. of the Dominion 
total compared with 43-4 p.c. in 1984. Quebec followed with an output of 25-4 p.c. 
against 25-6 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Alberta were in 
third and fourth places, respectively, the contribution of the former in 1935 being 
7-8 p.c. compared with 6-5 p.c. for Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba were in 
fifth and sixth places, respectively. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island followed in the order named. 


3.—Summary Analysis of the Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 
1934! and 1935. 


1934.1 1935. 
. Net Value.? Net Value.2 
Province. oe RGAE BREE: grees = = 
Value. er- er Value. er- er 

Amount. centage.|Capita.3 Amount centage.|Capita.% 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pastie give, to 05 Fie: 17,864, 849 10, 181, 232 0-5) 114-40! 19,052,646} 11,059,670 0-5) 124-27 
ase 131,399,711] 76,628,789 3-4} 145-96) 144,918,904] 84,186,607 3-5] 159-75 
INEM: etek 98,679,310} 55,404,590 2-5} 130-36]) 106,307,360} 61,184,408 2-6| 142-62 
Ques uaieeis 1,058,503,197} 572,339,409 25-6] 189-64//1, 137,261,900} 607,222,088 25-4) 198-31 
OnGer en con 1,794, 724,551} 971,143,305 43-4] 267-6111, 984,461, 443]1, 050, 064, 179 43-7) 285-89 
Manvncc nso 195, 670,759} 106,321,772 4-8} 149-54) 207,187.939| 102,442,524 4-3] 144-08 
Sts lc Seen 191,335,124] 106,960,920 4-8} 114-76]| 223,428,756] 136,374,259 5-7! 146-48 
wake oe 255,549,707) 162,784,883 7-3) 215-32! 250,995,852} 155,098,958 6-5} 203-01 

3.C. ani 

Wakonweiie 287,693,8774| 171,932,1184 7-7| 232-66) 324,718,9104) 187,087,9954 7-8} 249-78 


Totals... .)4,031, 421,085 /2,233,697,018) 100-0) 206-37/4,398,333,710/2,394, 720,688}  100- 


S 
i) 
C— 
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1 A number of items for 1934 have undergone revision since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 

2 In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 
of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value of manufactures, 
mining, forestry, and electric power for 1934 and 1935. This is in addition to the usual deduction for cost 
of materials. 3 Estimates of population on which these figures are based will be found on p. 155. 

4 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar 
petastiies of the N.W.T.), was $2,996,649 gross and $2,515,988 net in 1934 and $3,375,554 gross and $3,110,950 
net in : 
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Per Capita Production by Provinces.—In the foregoing table the net com- 
modity production is appraised on a per capita basis by provinces. 

Owing to its preéminent industrial position, Ontario had a net commodity 
production of nearly $286 per capita in 1935, an improvement of $18 per capita 
over 1934, principally due to appreciable advances in manufacturing, agriculture, 
and mining. British Columbia ranked second with a per capita production of $260, 
registering, largely because of forestry and manufacturing, an increase of $17 per 
capita over 1934. Alberta held third place with $203 per capita, a decline of $12 
from 1934 due mainly to reduction in agriculture. Quebec, with a per capita pro- 
duction of $198, was fourth in rank, increasing its per capita figure by nearly $9 
over 1934. Nova Scotia with $160, Saskatchewan $146, Manitoba $144, New 
Brunswick $142, and Prince Edward Island $124, produced in the order named. 
Of the nine provinces, Manitoba and Alberta alone showed recession which was 
limited in the former province to about $5-50 per capita. 

The Dominion figure of net commodity production at $219 per capita was 
6 p.c. or $13 in advance of the figure for 1934. The estimated increase in population 
in 1935 over 1934 was only 1 p.c. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each Province, 
1935. 


Maritime Provinces.—The net value of production in the Maritimes during 
1935 rose 10 p.c. or $14,216,000 over the preceding year. Agriculture contributed 
23-3 p.c. while manufacturing, eliminating all duplication, accounted for 22 p.c. 
Construction was much more active than in 1934. Mining remained relatively the 
same with nearly 11 p.c. of the Maritime total attributable to this industry. Fish- 
eries showed a recession of 8-1 p.c., although actual net value was up nearly $400,000. 


Quebec.—Manufacturing continued to be the leading industry in Quebec, 
contributing, without duplication, 46-4 p.c. of the net value of production during 
1935. Agriculture accounted for over 18 p.c. of the net output while forestry, on 
the revised basis, rose in importance to nearly 14 p.c. of the net total. 


Ontario.—The net value of manufacturing in Ontario during 1935, less dupli- 
cation, was exactly 50 p.c. of the provincial total. Agriculture accounted for 20 
p.c. or a net value of $209,182,000. Mining advanced to 12-4 p.c. while forestry 
also showed betterment over the previous year at 5-5 p.c. of the provincial total. 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture accounted for 61-0 p.c. of the value of net pro- 
duction of the Prairie Provinces in 1935, a drop of 1 p.c. from the preceding year. 
Manufacturing advanced slightly at 17-3 p.c. Mining showed a notable gain, the 
percentage increase being from 6-4 to 7-3 p.c. of the total for the Prairie Provinces. 


British Columbia and Yukon.—The net output from manufacturing in 
British Columbia and Yukon during 1935 was $86,196,000 or 46-1 p.c. of the pro- 
vincial net production, but over half of this amount was derived from manufacturing 
processes closely associated with the primary industries, such as logging, mining, 
and fishing. Eliminating this duplication, manufactures comprised 21-7 p.c. of the 
net provincial output, whereas forestry supplied 25-8 p.c., mining 15-7 p.c., agri- 
culture 13-9 p.c., and fisheries 8-1 p.c. 

Tables 4 and 4A give the details of gross and net production, by industries, for 
each province for the years 1934 and 1935, respectively. Only in Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta does agriculture now rank in first place, manu- 
factures being more important than agriculture in each of the other six provinces. 


a) (ha 
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Tables 5 and 5A offer some very interesting comparisons. For instance, on a 
provincial percentage basis mining is very much more important in Nova Scotia 


than it is in the premier mining province of Ontario. 


Again, the generation of 


electric power is relatively a more important industry in Nova Scotia, in New 


Brunswick, in Manitoba, and in British Columbia than it is in Ontario. 


While 


manufacturing is of first importance in Ontario and Quebec, it is also of major 
relative importance in Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 


Note.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 220. 


Prince 
Nova New 

Industry. ree Scotia. Brunswick. 

$ $ $ 
PASTICU EUILE eridewaniess we baste 13,366, 859 27,918,977 25,600,120 
[RGRRSSTH Ate OES ea eee 12,611 12,603,857 25,428,158 
PIS OLICS cose Yai Sacst saaeesc suis 1,455,417 10, 618, 423 4,552,178 
GURL) NTA Take unmet a ci Seen 1,646 269,973 138, 263 
IM eee ee ee ef Nil 21,773,899 2,137,835 
Pilectric power ten. ee on. eee 279,745 4,904,770 3,071,568 
Construction. 2580.00. 208.088. 297,918 9,868,541 6,163, 183 
Custom and repair:............ 192,906 2,376, 604 1,501, 625 
Manufactures! |). f.4..4%5 29.3. 8,302,586 60, 844,581 54,057, 847 
MOGAIS See secu cen 17,864,849 | 131,399,711 98,679,310 

Industry Manitoba. ee cl 

$ $ 
NCHICUIEITO Ree eC eo earch Eee eee 75,675,073 135, 838, 027 
LOREEN Vaerrrk een oe ee ate he Tae cine EE 2,455, 205 2,376,082 
Mishenies sys tete ne sot sas acide dan 1,465,358 219,772 
SERN OL ae ELS ce eines Sane, ie a eee ee 1,075,450 1,280,458 
AV IMIN Se en eebisiaa a os 10, 447, 132 3, 239,328 
Electric power 6,378, 674 4,229,402 
XE OUSGHUCHO RA an wun crear teten eure hare ene eR 6,349,382 6,907,979 
Custom naire part iis fess cbtins cee te ciels vais 7,758, 807 6, 190, 733 
DILACEUNES os5 seem SMe oc Boks cm hte aan ass 105,358,000 42,261, 723 
Wotals1)..630 Mus eee Se eee se week 195,670,759 | 191,335,124 

NET PRODUCTION. 
Indestr edward eee Sue 

ndustry. he d Scotia. Brunswick. 

$ $ $ 
PAP TICUICUTC...5/ se nocc ects sa hee 7,391,080 14, 243,050 11,196,570 
[SGTESE Cae Ree See ee a 550, 165 9,096,551 16,988,174 
PERRIN OEIC ot. AO. ASG che cae « 963, 926 7,673, 865 3,679,970 
PAUP ME seis cess |. si dele fs.» ad ood 1,646 269,973 138, 263 
SSCS peg ae, A Nil 14,067,797 1,863,476 
illectric, power. fsebceus sess 240, 569 4,170,751 2,910,473 
MOS EETICLION,.\5. 5: fats skies aie owes 161,569 7,224, 463 3,900, 748 
Custom and repair............. 158, 064 1,741,727 1,427,268 
Whanuisetures!. .. 2556. sake Sa... 1, 281,041 28,406,917 26,357, 257 
TP GtAlseyr ote 10,181, 232 76,628,789 55,404,590 


Quebec. 


$ 


199, 857, 806 
119,913,324 
2,752, 847 
657, 448 

56, 823, 641 
46,818, 247 
42,825,745 
16,401,885 
766, 498, 000 


Alberta. 


$ 


155,707,755 
3,785,723 
245,405 
1,132,960 
19,056,775 
4,567,199 
7,541, 055 
6,876,614 
69,389,118 


2555549, 707 


Quebec. 


111,650, 630 
77,670, 128 
2,306,517 
657, 448 
26,078, 617 
46,814,407 
23,531,437 
12,548,882 
380, 453, 666 


572,339,409 


Ontario. 


$ 


332,574, 824 
82,065,315 

2,218,550 

1,575,934 
183, 767,591 
43,498,715 
96,488, 265 
38, 049, 543 


1, 255,325,701 


1,058,503,197 | 1,794,724,551 


British 


Columbia 


and 
Yukon.2° 


$ 
39, 665, 168 


~ 64,419, 094 


22,133,193 
2,504, 7532 
47, 732, 1982 
10,715, 293 
9, 756, 822 
8,297, 553 
176, 721,398 


287,693,877? 


Ontario. 


$ 


"189,355, 640 


52,343, 833 
2,218,550 
1,575,934 

117, 104, 033 

43,477,976 

61,315, 609 

26,711,864 

611,303, 862 


971,143,305 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 
1934—- concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded. 


British 
Industry. Manitoba. bse Alberta. Colonia 
Yukon.2 
$ $ $ $ 

IACTICULLUTG eee ane r ea niece oreo ee 45,490, 620 78,547,390 | 109,009,230 25,310,790 
HGREStrY see Sees eres Sars paneer ate Se LOOT 2,218,120 3,410,820 43,777,336 
Wisheriesmie cacao cso ehaok eee rakes See ee ee 1,465,358 219,772 245,405 15, 248,960 
DPAPPIDE eyes = eh Ao TR ee RO Fe an 1,075,450 1,280,458 1,132,960 2,504, 7532 
Man nee ewer ee le ee 6, 857,321 2,340, 189 14,703,214 26, 059, 1422 
TOTGCLEIC DOWEL teen neni ner oe ere 6,310,475 3,460, 775 4,401,197 10, 675,370 
COnSEFUCTION SRSA ER a ee ee 3,612, 232 4,327,753 5,377,955 5,954,989 
Customs andirepaine a ncsane sme ieee tee 5,017, 631 4,409, 227 4,315,839 5,813, 851 
Manufactniresls verte s oa tice nis caries 48,484, 665 16, 238, 427 27,576, 875 82,841,189 
Totalsue nk ore eee eee 106,321,772 | 106,960,920 | 162,784,883 171,932,118? 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following are the amounts of the 
duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,644,839, net $566,828; Nova Scotia, gross $19,779,- 
914, net $10,266,305; New Brunswick, gross $24,024,474, net $13,057,609; Quebec, gross $194,045,746; net 
$109,372,323; Ontario, gross $240,839,887, net $134,263,996; Manitoba, gross $21,292,322, net $14,444,337; 
Saskatchewan, gross $11,208,380, net $6,081,191; Alberta, gross $12,752,897, net $7,388,612; British Columbia 
and Yukon, gross $94,251,595, net $46,254,262, Canada, gross §619,840,054, net $341,695,463. 2The 
value of production in vont mainly in the mining and trapping aictiies (including similar Enqastues 
of the N.W.T.), was $2,996,649 gross and $2,515,988 net in 1934. 


4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries 
1935. 


' Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


—_ —_. —_—_ 


Nova New : 
Industry. e qeere Seat. Brnnswick Quebec Ontario. 
SenihS ke tie aS leg Soe el on ae ee 
Agriculturesa-.. see renee a. 13, 620, 895 28,593,542 26, 202, 622 195, 759,545 346, 181, 757 
HOrestry ota e ees: Hee 637, 654 12,625,924 27,931, 167 129,904, 542 89,945,747 
Mishericsi eee 1, teeter 1,301, 848 10, 758, 244 4,768, 162 2,304,071 2,852,007 
Trapping Pr Cen ho aaa Ohare 2,413 425,086 80,080 1,050,591 1,604,537 
Mining -.o oe. camoconi ene cian ac Nil 21,965,963 2,798,654 77,500, 047 220,799,576 
Blectri¢ power cess ses aeass os 278, 727 5, 096, 453 3,184,329 47,808,550 43 , 667,485 
Constructions. ene 1,190,030 15, 657, 298 9,988,340 58,309,829 90,848,941 
Customiand repairs] ea eee 195,914 2,619,419 1,564, 063 17,556,467 43,110,934 
Manufactures!sss-.-s2ee aoe ee 3,000, 006_ 67,109,172 56, 294, 840 821,020,796 | 1,413,694, 864 
Totals nau tap tee 19,052,646 | 144,918,904 | 106,307,360 |1,137,261,900 | 1,984,461, 443 
Re ae 
: olumbia 
Industry Manitoba. uae Aiberta’ ect 
Jukes 
$ $ $ $ 
ACrICUILUTER Aen t este nae Ole eee 63,447,987 | 164,290,293 | 141,446,777 40,322,681 
Forestry oft a) AEN Ate RON Tee ERERY sox 0p SNA SO eas 3, 623,597 2A(Ol,.Ood 4, 283,228 73,054, 712 
Fisheries Aer ALS OLS a aera: OR eR Ans. SMPTE 1, 258,335 252,059 225,741 21, 666, 282 
Trapping PISO ate AOR Aue oe Ach eee GETS 968,003 1,080,760 1,064,968 2,600, 5932 
Mining EL IONE Riu ag Sh) cae RET Ay Ln Rau ee 19, 335, 302 5,349, 657 21,614, 954 60,453, 1062 
Electric PO WOR. AU s SOE fais ti on ee OM Peers 6,729,818 4,377,205 4,756,985 11,278,402 
Construction; (2 eernste ec. een eens 10,473, 633 5, 061,354 10, 183, 322 13, 836, 126 
Custom'and repairee temic... aera: 8,656, 290 6, 853, 889 7,257,507 9,295, 257 
Manufactures ecera: or ee tee oe 117, 734, 292 46, 821,302 73, 262,610 198,106, 542 
Motalsvi te 207,187,939 | 223,428,756 | 250,995,852 324, 718, 9102 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 221. 
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4A.—Gross and Net Value of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries 
1935— concluded. 


Norse.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded. 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Industry. ee Scotia Brunswick. Quebec Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

IANeTICUIEURG aete Merk s coats eee 7,704,944 16, 150,888 12, 654, 048 110, 705, 704 209,181,936 
POTOSEL IG oh yas oe ees oda aS el 563, 574 9,190,760 18,550,461 84, 258, 587 57,605, 866 
PIGUONION Ate Scat gies ace pea tes 899, 685 7,852, 899 3,949,615 1,947, 259 2,852,007 
PADDING ee ctae tetris a ne Re Pes 2,713 425,086 80,080 1,050,591 1,604, 537 
BVI TINT D5 heat es ea rss a Nil 14, 207, 064 2,467,339 33, 679, 150 130, 220, 051 
Hilectric poOwerss......420e0 ess 238, 354 4,332,290 3,024,999 47,805,074 43 , 645, 644 
Constructionva saws jenn ee 666, 790 9,688,391 5, 834, 831 32,859, 784 50, 649, 333 
Custom and repair............. 168, 223 1,917,479 1,500, 228 13, 024, 339 29,326, 139 
Manutacturestetss rete ont. 1,362,405 30,995, 130 27,594,016 | 393,805,691 659, 051, 124 

MOGAIS Stoic cane 11,059,670 84,186,607 61,184,408 | 607,222,088 | 1,050,064,179 

Sask Gone 
a askat- olumbia 
Industry Manitoba. Bho an Alberta iad 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 

PRPTACUIGULG terme eT cote teins wien ea te 35,046,936 | 107,844,120 97,490,304 25,993, 120 
LOTS RAVZ oc oe pe Se a le aa 2,774,146 2,465, 864 3,796, 138 48,294,950 
PNSNETICSS MCE en Ne eh. ae tices ls ede ale 1,258,335 252,059 225,741 15,190,254 
BVA oe Oe eA ete eo apap avieh Suva’ 968, 003 1,080, 760 1,064, 968 2,600, 5932 
J LINEN TYE aps Re aca le rel a lr 9,040,591 2,869,351 16, 738, 472 29,359, 2502 
lectricmower sae i aa ee eo eles 6,657, 635 3,616,251 4,572,180 11, 230,651 
GC OUSERUCHION Se Ny arene sree de te tisk vos 5,083,452 Daaooo 5,524,813 7,735, 062 
Cistomandirepairwe ct ola ce mee ee 5,252,000 4,625,507 4,549,602 6,091, 285 
WEAN ACTING S! perce r Ma«  Shveesin ad Ademco 47,349,314 16,976,149 28,912, 220 86, 196, 093 

BOC AIS ser cot i save is sda aoa 102,442,524 | 136,374,259 | 155,098,958 187,087, 9952 - 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following statement gives the 
amounts of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,531,141, net $547,018; Nova 
Scotia, gross $19,932,197, net $10,573,380; New Brunswick, gross $26,504,897, net $14,471,209; Quebec, gross 
$213,952,538, net $111,914,091; Ontario, gross $268,244,405, net $134,072,458; Manitoba, gross $25,039,318, net 
$10,987,888; Saskatchewan, gross $13,409,300, net $6,128,635; Alberta, gross $13,100,240, net $7,775,480; 
British Columbia and Yukon, gross $105,894,791, net $45,603,263; Canada, gross $687,608,827, net $342,073,- 
422. 

2 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar 
industries of the N.W.T.), was $3,375,554 gross and $3,110,950 net in 1935. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1934. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
EE dwerd Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

ENCES: Se ae ae Oe a Be 72-60 18-59 20-22 19-51 19-50 
IONCSUE Yio a skis ME Oe a eee 5-40 11-87 30-66 13-57 5-39 
MME ROICS Le tire a tisteo.s acre h oteled #00 bene 9-47 10-01 6-64 0-40 0-23 
PALADINS OMEN ects ake Bhs ano staelek. 0-02 0-35 0-25 0-11 0-16 
BUTI H OR e NESE Cae, AYA Siege mice hig pale: Nil 18-36 3-36 4-56 12-06 
BCC URC IDO WEI: i taccccole on Pts ir arovs.aca aver 2-36 5-44 5-25 8-18 4-48 
PORSUTAICHIONGRE tied ¢ shares poke ee 1-59 9-43 7-04 4-11 6-31 
WHBLOMANG TEPAIL,..iece.c se cello ke ds ocak s 1-55 2-27 2-58 2 19 2°75 
WiiiiACeUresin erste te ee nn bee 7:01 23-68 24-00 47-37 49-12 
ROUAIS eM Erte ear ee ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)... 12-58 37-07 47-57 66-47 62-95 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry ao the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1934—concluded. 


British 


Industry. Manitoba. | Saskat- Alberta. | Columbia } Canada. 
chewan. and Yukon.! 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

IASTICULEUTOR ete ote hoes ee eee eee 42-78 73-42 66-97 14-72 26-51 
OGrOSbrye oo tsb okies ca ose See ee ee 2-02 2-07 2-10 25-46 9-32 
IPISHCBICS.. «2 REE coats cee oe sls aot eR ae oi 1-38 0-21 0-15 8-87 1-52 
EPFADDING ..i0 5 hRG Sehye cb cas stole Ma ae oes 1-01 1-20 0-70 1-461 0:39 
Mining: 25 <0) ee ESS ako Cheb tess Bore 6-45 2-19 9-03 15-161 9-36 
EPeCPICIPOWELSs. ah Git «ai Meme ane ler 5-94 3°24 2-70 6-21 5-48 
CGNStTUCtiOn Bey. Bee eho ONS: Woo. ahs 3:40 4-05 3-30 3-46 5-17 
Customs anGgsrepairea-ee. ideas ote ee eee 5-00 4-12 2-65 3-38 2-80 
Mann ixetures SNe see \iabeos + bettie Rites dere 32:02 9-50 12-40 21-28 39°45 
Otalsr eek eae ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-001 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)... 45-60 15-18 16-94 48-18 54-75 


1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 


5A.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1935. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Industry. er Gcontia—-t-Branewitle Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Agrictlturee,.2G oo Reteae See meta. eee 69-67 19-18 20-68 18-23 19-93 
MOLresthyets. Cob. Leb ted Sate eee eee 5-10 10-92 30-31 13-88 5-49 
Fisheries sa:.ci cous actin tts ee eoLee 8-13 9-33 6-46 0-32 0-27 
eC EApDiNo ha. ccc eee EL ee no as Baie aes 0-02 0-50 - 0-13 0-17 0-15 
bi eth Cah any else ect nay are a 4 ofa umes Nil 16-88 4-03 5-55 12-40 
BLECELIC POWELL coese ee Ce oe ete a tone 2-16 5-15 4-94 7:87 4-16 
Constructionix, 2 eek te oe he roe 6-03 11-51 9-54 5-41 4-82 
Customandirepair yes. eee ee 1-52 2-28 2-45 2-14 2-79 
Manufactures i 7e'siaca.: oe. ote re eee 7:37 24-25 21-46 46-43 49-99 
Motals cnc emcees 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)...] . 12-32 36°82 45-10 64-85 62-76 
British 
Industry. Manitoba. pag Alberta. | Columbia | Canada. 
SOwee. and Yukon.} 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
A Cri GWwlGUROs pects oir. ae arcinica chet eater nett 34-21 79-09 62-85 13-89 26-01 
ES OESSULY ae nicht hate. eee. Mls oe ease Sala 2-71 1-81 2-45 25-82 9-50 
IVA CPION Ce Cette «ons «os feate Sta sjoico Baa e Re 1-23 0-18 0-15 8-11 1-44 
PUMA DP ING ers eetoae sye,e 0s hone MCKRRE ckte Ps eee eet 0-94 0-79 0-69 1-391 0-37 
VET INO nha retaiee eet, tos seek th cto ne eee 8-83 2-10 10-79 15-691 9-96 ; 
WIS CLERIC MOWET. es ce «cde cmeeiecins cb anche 6-50 2-65 2-95 6-00 5-22 
Construction..... Peer rte © 4-96 2-03 3-56 4-13 5-05 
@ustom aud Tepairs-« so seo 5-13 3°39 2-93 3-26 2-78 
Mantiacturessvuess.. 8. see. eons 35-49 7:96 13-63 21-71 39-67 
Totalsasy a eae 100-60 100-00 100-00 100-00! 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)... 46-22 12-45 18-64 46-07 53-96 
1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 3 
® 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 60 of this volume. 


This chapter treats of current governmental activities in connection with agri- 
culture, including those of the Dominion and Provincial Experimental Stations. 
Statistics of agriculture follow, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fur farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour 
and wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of wozld statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislatu.e may make laws in relation to agricuJture in the province’; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for 
the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada’’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department was published at 
pp. 212-223 of the 1936 Year Book, and an outline of agricultural progress in Canada 
and the Dominion Experimental Farms System appeared at pp. 221-228 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program.* 


The need for the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program arose from the severe 
conditions of drought and soil drifting which have been experienced almost con- 
tinuously since 1929 in southwestern Manitoba and the southern parts of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. These conditions have resulted in serious reductions in crop 
yields and repeated crop failures. As the type of farming in this area is limited 
by the semi-arid climate to grain production, principally grain for export, these 
reduced yields, coupled with the extremely low grain prices which prevailed from 
1930 to 1935, have entailed enormous economic losses and considerable hardship 
to the agricultural population. Very large governmental expenditures have been 
necessary to relieve actual want, while the disparity between income and capital 
investment has resulted in drastic debt and tax adjustments and seriously inter- 
fered with credit facilities. The nation-wide repercussions of this agricultural 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
by William Dickson, Esq., Field Husbandry Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
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PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION 225 


crisis in the Prairie Provinces led to the inauguration by the Dominion Government 
of the rehabilitation program. 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada 
in 1935 to provide for the improvement of agricultural conditions in those parts 
of the Prairie Provinces which in recent years have suffered severely from drought 
and soil drifting. The principal object of the rehabilitation program inaugurated 
by this Act is to introduce measures in the affected areas to control these conditions 
and to establish agriculture on a sound economic basis. These measures include 
the improvement of cropping and cultural practices, the conservation of surface 
water supplies, and necessary adjustments in land utilization. Each of these is 
dealt with under the headings presented below. Active co-operation between the 
Government and the farmers, rather than the provision of relief, is an important 
feature of this program. 


The Act is administered by the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, operating 
through the Dominion Experimental Farms and other branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Co-operating agencies include the governments of the three 
Prairie Provinces and various services of the Dominion Government. Appro- 
priations under the Act have amounted to $1,250,000 for the fiscal year 1935-36, 
$1,184,420 for 1936-87 and $2,000,000 for 1937-38. 


CULTURAL WORK. 


Aside from the lack of precipitation which is beyond human control, and which 
greatly reduces crop yields, soil drifting is the most serious problem encountered 
in the Prairie Provinces during periods of drought. Fortunately, methods of con- 
trolling this menace are available, the success of which is enhanced by their wide- 
spread adoption throughout the affected area. For this reason a very considerable 
amount of the cultural work under the rehabilitation program is directed to the 
control of soil drifting. 


Soil Drifting.—The prevalence of soil drifting during dry years in the Prairie 
Provinces is caused, in large measure, by the very extensive practice of summer- 
fallowing. Under the average climatic conditions which prevail in the southern 
parts of the Prairie Provinces, the amount of precipitation received is not sufficient 
to produce a profitable crop each year on the same land. This fact has led to the 
practice of summer-fallowing, whereby part of the land is kept bare of vegetation 
by cultivation during one year in order that any rainfall received may be stored 
to augment moisture supplies for crop production in the succeeding year. As this 
practice exposes a large proportion of the crop land in a pulverized condition to 
the erosive action of high winds, soil drifting is apt to occur on summer-fallow 
during dry years. 


The attack on soil drifting under the rehabilitation program involves the intro- 
duction of improved methods of summer-fallowing. One of the most effective 
methods of soil-drifting control is strip farming, which consists of dividing large 
fields into-alternate narrow strips of crop and summer-fallow. These strips, which 
may vary in width from 8 to 16 rods, are run at right angles to the direction of the 
prevailing strong winds. Drifting, which may start on the fallow strips, is prevented 
from spreading by the crop or stubble on the adjacent strips. In this manner the 
cumulative effect of drifting on large fields is avoided. Strip farming has been 
practised successfully for many years in parts of southern Alberta, and its use 
throughout the drought area is being widely adopted. 
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In the cultivation of fallow land it is desirable to leave as much stubble and 
other ‘‘trash’’ on the surface as possible, and to produce a rough cloddy tilth, 
in order to reduce susceptibility to drifting. - Good trash cover may be secured by 
shallow cultivation; in this respect, the ‘‘ploughless fallow’ in which the fallow and 
subsequent seed bed is cultivated without ploughing, is being advocated and is 
coming into wide use. Rough tilth is secured by the same method, and by avoiding 
the use of implements which produce extreme pulverization. A combination of 
surface cultivation and strip farming is proving useful in controlling soil drifting. 
In some cases cover crops of spring grain sown in the late summer are used to 
prevent drifting. However, considerable difficulty is experienced in getting stands 
of these crops, particularly in dry years or when grasshoppers are numerous. 
Various emergency methods are also used, such as spreading straw on small areas 
of incipient drifting and cultivating or ridging land at intervals across a field. 


Where the control of soil drifting cannot be effected by any of the foregoing 
methods, as on some areas of sandy land, regrassing may become necessary. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing a stand of grass on land which is subject to periodical 
drifting, it is frequently necessary to provide some vegetative protection for the 
soil. Cover crops of grain, such as fall rye, are used for this purpose. Grass 
seed of the desired species, usually crested wheat or brome grass, is seeded when 
sufficient protection has developed to check drifting. Sometimes several attempts 
at regrassing are necessary in order to secure the desired result. 


Cultural Rehabilitation Work by the Experimental Farms in Associa- 
tion with Local Bodies.—The development of cultural work under the rehabili- 
tation program is supervised from the Dominion Experimental Farms located 
in the drought area. As such experimental farms have been in operation at Bran- 
don, Man., and Indian Head, Sask., for over 50 years, and at Scott, Sask., Swift 
Current, Sask., and Lethbridge, Alta., for many years, they form ideal centres 
for the spread of rehabilitation work through the agencies described below. 


District Experiment Sub-Stations.—These are essentially sub-stations of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms, established for the purpose of undertaking experi- 
mental work and illustrating methods of crop production, suitable for various 
districts. Comprising usually one section of land, these sub-stations are private 
farms operated under the supervision of the local experimental farm. In addition 
to field work with rotations and soil-drifting control practices, these sub-stations 
serve as experimental demonstrational points for farm gardens, shelterbelts, and 
various other farmstead improvement projects. Since the inauguration of the 
program, 47 sub-stations have been established at strategic points. 


Reclamation Stations.—Investigations to determine the most economical 
methods of dealing with marginal land on which crop production has been aban- 
doned due to soil drifting, are in progress at reclamation stations located at Melita, 
Man., Mortlach, Sask., Cadillac,{Sask., and Woodrow, Sask. Smaller reclamation 
projects are in progress at many points where drifting has been severe including 
over 40 demonstrations of the best methods of establishing grass cover on light land. 


Agricultural Improvement Associations.—In order to promote the widespread 
adoption of rehabilitation measures, some means of establishing contact with the 
farmers and of enlisting their co-operative support, is essential. This has been 
effected through the organization of farmers into agricultural improvement asso- 
ciations, the purpose of which is to secure united community action on drought 
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and soil-drifting problems. By the end of 1937 some 97 of these associations had 
been formed, with a total membership of over 12,000, or roughly about one-tenth 
of the farmers in the drought area. Each association receives some small financial 
assistance for operating expenses, and members may receive small supplies of 
grass seed, trees, and other materials. 


Agricultural improvement associations have proved very effective in securing the 
widespread adoption of cultural practices, such as strip farming, which are useful 
in combating soil drifting. A noteworthy feature of this work has been the assist- 
ance given by officers of associations to the Dominion Experimental Farms in 
organizing large-scale emergency operations for the control of soil drifting in certain 
dangerous areas, over 15,000 acres having been covered in southwestern Saskat- 
chewan alone during 1937. 


Tree Planting.—The value of shelterbelts of trees and shrubs for the protection 
of farm buildings and gardens against high winds on the open prairie, is generally 
recognized, and free planting stock for this purpose has been supplied to prairie 
farmers by the Dominion Government since 1901. Under the rehabilitation 
program some special assistance is given to farmers in planting farm-home shelter- 
belts, and model plantations are being established on district experiment sub- 
stations for demonstration purposes. 


The difficulty of maintaining large plantations in a region which is naturally 
treeless by reason of insufficient rainfall, however, has prevented any widespread 
use of shelterbelts for field-crop protection. With the object of determining de- 
finitely the effect of large-scale shelterbelts on crop production, especially as regards 


the control of soil drifting and the conservation of moisture, field-crop shelterbelt 


associations have been organized among farmers at four different points in the 
drought area, namely: Lyleton, Man.; Conquest, Sask.; Aneroid, Sask.; and Rib- 
stone, Alta. In each of these associations the members plant shelterbelts around 
their fields covering an area of approximately one township. A similar municipal 


project for bluff planting at Kindersley, Sask., is also being assisted. As every 


possible effort is being made to ensure the success of these projects, the results 
secured will have a decisive influence on future afforestation policies in the prairies. 


Supervision of the foregoing activities and seedling supplies are furnished 
by the Forest Nursery Stations of the Dominion Experimental Farms, located at 
Indian Head, Sask., and Sutherland, Sask. 


' Soil Surveys.—With the object of determining the nature, location, and extent 
of different types of soil in the Prairie Provinces, soil surveys have been conducted 
by the provincial universities for a number of years, with financial assistance from 
the Dominion Experimental Farms. Since 1935 this work has been paid for from 
rehabilitation funds, in order to accelerate the mapping of the drought area. By 
the end of 1937 all of the drought area in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and more 
than half of the area in Alberta, had been covered by a reconnaissance survey. . 


Soil Research.—Investigations into the fundamental principles of crop pro- 
duction under semi-arid conditions are in progress at the new Soil Research Lab- 
oratory, Dominion Experimental Station, Swift Current, Sask. Special attention 


_ is given in this work to soil moisture problems, soil-drifting control and soil fertility. 
vl A certain amount of soil research work is also being conducted in co-operation 
_ with the universities of each of the Prairie Provinces. 
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WATER DEVELOPMENT. 


The development of surface-water resources for agricultural use is a major 
rehabilitation activity which has already resulted in substantial benefits to farmers 
and ranchers in the drought area. The object of this work is to provide supplies 
of water throughout the year by storing spring run-off in dugouts and dams for 
domestic, stock-watering, and irrigation purposes. The principal value of this 
type of development is to enable live-stock production in areas where it would be 
otherwise impossible. This work is supervised by the Water Development Com- 
mittee with headquarters at Regina, Sask. The personnel of this Committee 
includes representatives of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and of the 
water-rights branches of each of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the rehabilitation program, two types of projects are being constructed— 


small projects on private farms and large projects for community use. Small 


projects include excavations known as dugouts, dams on small streams, and irri- 
gation works, in the construction of which farmers receive free engineering services, 
and financial assistance in proportion to the amount of work done. The basis 
of financial assistance is 43 cents per cubic yard of earth moved, plus additional 
amounts for rock work and the purchase of materials. Maximum assistance for 
the different types of small projects are: $75 per dugout, $150 per stock-watering 
dam, and $350 per irrigation project. Where two or more farmers co-operate 
in a project, the maximum may be increased to $500. Government assistance for 
large projects is determined for each project on its merits, sometimes amounting 
to the full cost of construction. 


Applications from the drought area for assistance with water development 
are received by the Water Development Committee. Small projects, when approved, 
are referred to the appropriate provincial member of the Committee for final auth- 
orization. Engineering and financial assistance for these projects are provided 
from rehabilitation funds. Large projects are passed through the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Minister’s approval. 


Progress with Small Water Development Projects.—From the inaugu- 
ration of the program in 1935 to Jan. 15, 1938, a total of 11,892 applications for 
assistance with small projects was received. During the same period 4,285 small 
projects were reported as completed, comprising 2,541 dugouts, 1,414 stock-watering 
dams, and 330 irrigation projects. The irrigable area represented by the 330 
small irrigation projects is approximately 12,000 acres. Most of this area will 
be used in growing supplies of feed for live stock. 


Progress with Large Water Development Projects.—Large projects include 
the construction of storage dams and irrigation works for incorporated bodies, 
such as rural municipalities and irrigation districts. In some cases assistance 
has been provided for repair and extension work on existing irrigation projects, 
where the discontinuance of water supplies would have caused serious hardship. 


The basic principle governing the selection of large projects is to secure a maximum _ 


of benefit with a minimum of cost. 


In the development of large irrigation projects full advantage is taken of the 
experience gained in the irrigation districts of southern Alberta since the opening 
of the present century. The bulk of new irrigation is intended for the production 
of forage crops, to provide dependable supplies of feed to supplement grazing in 
range areas. The extensive production of grain on irrigated land is not contem- 
plated. 
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Since the beginning of th. program several large irrigation projects have been 
completed. These include works for the irrigation of 6,000 acres at Val Marie, 
Sask., 3,900 acres at Eastend, Sask., 900 acres at Middle Creek, Sask., and 1,500 
acres at Adams Lake, Sask. The foregoing projects will eventually form units 
in a larger irrigation system on the southern watershed of the Cypress hills covering 
20,000 acres of irrigable land, with a main reservoir of 70,000 acre-feet capacity 
now in construction on Cypress lake. On the northern watershed of the Cypress 
hills, the Downie Lake irrigation project, also in course of construction, will provide 
irrigation water for about 10,000 acres. It is important to note that the develop- 
ment of irrigation in the Cypress Hills district will materially stabilize live-stock 
production on over 3,000,000 acres of range land. 


Construction of works have also been completed for the irrigation of 3,600 
acres at Wildhorse, Alta., 3,600 acres at Mountain View, Alta., 6,000 acres at 
Moose Mountain Lake, Sask., and 3,500 acres along the Souris river north of Estevan, 
Sask. A large number of smaller community irrigation schemes have been completed 
or are in course of construction. 


In the Eastern Irrigation District of Brooks, Alta., existing facilities have 
been extended to irrigate about 10,000 acres of land near Tilley and further exten- 
sions to about 25,000 acres in the Rolling Hills district are in progress. 


Altogether, new irrigation works under the rehabilitation program, including 
large and small projects completed or in progress at the end of 1987, represent a 
total irrigable area of over 100,000 acres. In addition, extensive repairs have 
been made to the works of the Canada Land and Irrigation Project to ensure con- 
tinuance of water supplies to some 45,000 acres of irrigated land near Vauxhall, 
Alta. 

Construction of large community storage dams for stock-watering purposes 
has been completed or is in progress at many points in the drought area. 


LAND UTILIZATION. 


During the period of agricultural settlement in the Prairie Provinces some 
areas of marginal and submarginal land were broken for crop production. Some 
of this land was subsequently abandoned, but a considerable acreage is still under 
cultivation with little prospect of producing profitable crops. To rectify this 
condition, adjustmentsin land utilization are being made on the basis of information 
gained through the Dominion Experimental Farms, soil surveys, and economic 
surveys. The most important development in this respect is the creation on sub- 
marginal land of community and reserve pastures. 


Community Pastures.—These pastures, which vary in area from about 5,000 
to nearly 50,000 acres each, are established on submarginal land in the vicinity 
of somewhat better farm land. Each pasture is being fenced, supplied with stock- 
watering facilities, and, where necessary, seeded to grass. Grazing privileges, 
under government supervision, will be accorded to operators of farms in the vicinity. 
In this manner the usefulness of certain areas will be increased, and their liability 
to soil drifting removed. 


By Dec. 31, 1937, some 47 areas in Saskatchewan, totalling 503,710 acres, 
and 8 areas in Alberta, totalling 595,840 acres, had been tentatively selected as 


community pastures. By the same date, the organization of 16 pastures in Saskat- 


chewan with a total of 175,900 acres was practically completed. 
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Reserve Pasture.—Another development in land utilization, somewhat 
similar to the foregoing, is the proposed establishment of large reserve pastures. 
One object of this phase of the program is to prevent uncontrolled agricultural 
resettlement. Another is to provide protected grazing areas into which stock 
might be moved in the event of future droughts. Three such areas totalling 
3,064,320 acres have been tentatively selected in southwestern Saskatchewan in 
connection with irrigation developments south and north of the Cypress hills. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REHABILITATION PROGRAM. 


Certain significant facts in connection with the rehabilitation program described 
above are worthy of notice. Recent drought conditions have been unprecedented 
in so far as prairie agriculture is concerned, but there is evidence that similar dry 
periods have occurred at long intervals prior to the settlement of the great plains. 
The adoption of whatever cropping practices will best enable farmers to withstand 
periodic droughts is, therefore, a major phase of rehabilitation. 


Periodic droughts are inevitable, but their adverse effects can be minimized 
by the application of measures based on experience and investigation. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister and live-stock superintendent, 
a superintendent of women’s institutes, a dairy superintendent, a field promoter, 
and a field man for the fox industry. Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, 
promoting the live-stock industry and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, with the Head Office (Minister’s Office) and those 
of the Director of Marketing and of the Land Settlement Board situated in Halifax. 
Many of the technical officials are situated at the Agricultural College and Farm, 
Truro, and other Divisions of the Department include: extension service; agri- 
cultural societies, associations, and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; 
entomology and botany; apiculture; and women’s institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live-stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(3) herd improvement; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (6) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (8) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration, and farm 
settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) beekeeping. 


Quebec.—The administration of agricultural policies is entrusted to a number 
of services and sections as follows: extension work, which deals with all problems 
faced by the 98 agricultura] county agents; rural economy; animal husbandry; 
health of animals; plant protection; agricultural education; domestic science; 
field husbandry; publicity; and administration. The Chief Technical Adviser is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister, who remains the main technical author- 
ity of the Department. Each service is divided into divisions dealing with minor 
problems. ‘There are also many other activities such as the Quebec Farm Credit 
Bureau, agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy school, provincial handi- 
craft school, ete. There is, therefore, for any kind of agricultural activity, a cor- 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
Provincial Governments’’. 
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responding administrative service where accurate information may be obtained 
by interested persons. ~ 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: statistics and publications; agricultural and horticultural societies; 
live stock; women’s institutes; dairy; fruit; agricultural representatives; crops, 
seeds, and weeds; Commissioner of Marketing; Commissioner of Agricultural Loans; 
and the Milk Control Board. The Department is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown, 
and Vineland, and demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes the following 
services and branches: agricultural extension, dairying, publications, statistics and 
weeds, live stock, the Debt Adjustment Board, and the Registrar of Co-operative 
Associations. / 

The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, hor- 
ticultural societies, and women’s organizations. The Dairy Branch grades all cream 
supplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese factories 
and gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch licenses 
stallions and conducts projects and administers policies through which encourage- 
ment is given to the production of better types of animals. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes branches dealing 
with: the agricultural representative service, live stock, field crops, dairying, statis- 
tics, co-operation and markets, and land utilization. ‘There is also a bee division. 
The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and licensing 
stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep, and hogs to farmers on cash and credit 
terms in the pure-bred sire areas (areas created under statutory authority in order 
to eliminate undesirable sires and improve the quality of live stock), and registering 
brands for live stock. The poultry industry is promoted through a flock-culling 
service, a turkey-grading service and an approved hatchery policy. The Field 
Crops Branch aids in promoting good cropping and tillage practices as well as 
encouraging the use of good quality seed of cerea] and forage crops and provides 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs 
the grading of cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through 
cow testing and administers the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect 
to licensing creamery operators, cream graders and testers, and the bonding of 
creameries. The Statistics Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service and gathers annual data respecting 
crops and live stock of the province. The Co-operation and Markets Branch 
grants charters to co-operative associations under the Co-operative Associations 
Act and to credit unions under the Credit Union Act, promotes co-operative activities 
including live-stock shipping and poultry marketing, licenses poultry dealers under 
the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, and publishes a fortnightly news 
letter dealing with co-operation and marketing. Under the Agricultural Repre- 
sentative Service, as established, the province is divided into districts where qualified 
men carry on promotional and educational work. The Apiary Division registers 
all beekeepers, and promotes better management and practices. Agricultural 
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societies are organized by, and grants paid through, the Department, but direction 
of the activities of societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Saskatchewan. The Land Utilization Board, composed of representatives of 
several interested departments of government, facilitates the withdrawal of lands 
unsuitable for such use from arable farming. 


Alberta.—The main services of this Department are rendered through its 
various branches to the live-stock, grain-growing, dairy, and mixed-farming in- 
dustries. Fairs and institutes are encouraged; rural women’s organizations are 
assisted through the Women’s Bureau; district agriculturists are located at 10 
points; 2 schools of agriculture are maintained; crop reports and statistical informa- 
tion are prepared; short courses and field days are conducted. Some phases of 
agriculture receiving more recent and increased attention are: development of 
apiculture; encouragement of the poultry industry; more effective weed control; 
production and sale of registered seed; increase in forage crops and grasses; junior 
activities such as grain and stock clubs and school fairs; encouragement of beef- 
feeding associations. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture deals with all matters 
of provincial concern connected with farming in its several phases. It consists 
of three main divisions, namely :— 


(1) The General Administration Division is responsible for the general 
direction of agricultural policies; the administration of legislative measures affecting 
agriculture; the collection of agricultural statistics; the preparation of agricultural 
and horticultural displays for showing at provincial, national, and international 
exhibitions and assistance to fall fairs. It also distributes departmental publica- 
tions; supervises soil-survey work; apiary inspection; junior club projects; farmers’ 
and women’s institutes. The Markets Branch is included in this Division. 

(2) The Animal Industry Division has direct supervision over general live- 
stock work in the province, including live-stock promotion and improvement; 
brand inspection; nutritional studies; animal parasite control, and contagious 
diseases of animals control. This Division consists of live-stock, veterinary, dairy 
and poultry branches as well as the Brand Inspection Service. A pure-bred sire 
purchase policy is administered under which it is possible for farmers’ institutes 
to purchase pure-bred sires under special financial arrangements with the Depart- 
ment. In the Dairy Branch there is a herd improvement service operating through 
Cow Testing Associations; official lists are maintained of pure-bred dairy sires 
which have five or more daughters with production records. 


(3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, plant pathology, 
entomology, and field-crop branches. Services of these branches include the general 
direction of fruit and vegetable production and various surveys dealing with or- 
chards, small fruits and bulb acreages, as well as greenhouse areas; the suppression 
or control of insect pests and plant diseases; inspection and control of noxious 
weeds; supervision of Field Crop Union activities; local and provincial seed fairs 
and educational work connected with horticulture and field-crop production. 


The Extension Service of the provincial Department of Agriculture maintains 
District Horticulturists, District Agriculturists, and District Field Inspectors at 
suitable points. These extension officials feature either animal industry or plant 
industry, depending upon the predominating type of farming carried on in the 
several districts. Junior Club projects are organized and supervised by extension 
officials in practically all areas of the province; there are now approximately one 
hundred clubs participating. 
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The detailed survey of orchard soils in the Okanagan valley which was started 
in 1931 as a joint undertaking between the Dominion Experimental Farms and the 
provincial Department of Agriculture, has been followed by reconnaissance surveys 
of lands adjacent to the areas formerly examined. Soil maps and soil reports 
covering more than half a million acres in the Lower Fraser valley and a similar 
area in the Okanagan valley are in the course of preparation. 


Details of the work of the Feed Standards Board appointed by the provincial 
Minister of Agriculture and of the Pasture Committee were given on p. 226 of the 
1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203, inclusive, 
of the 1980 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications, for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions:— 

Nova Scottia.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for Nova 
Scotia; Calendar of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec.—Announcement of Macdonald College, Macdonald College, Que., and 
the prospectuses and annual announcements of the College of Agriculture, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute and Veterinary School, 
La Trappe, Que. 

Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia.—Annual. Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census. The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery and facilities, etc., were treated at pp. 295- 
301 of the 1934-35 Year Book. A summary presentation of agricultural develop- 
ment since 1871 was given in Subsection 9, pp. 270-273 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Crop-Reporting Service.— The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely, and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W> Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Dominion; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents, and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for reports 
on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence prices and 
consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly reports 
from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing the 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, these 
are issued every week from the latter part of May to the end of August, while the 
reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same period. 
The program of reports for 1938-39 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1938, pp. 59-61, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. These 
arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. ‘The sta- 
tistics are secured by schedules which are at present returned by about one-fifth 
of the farmers of Canada. ‘They form the basis of the estimates for the whole of 
Canada. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in November and De- 
cember. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per 
acre as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated 
production for each crop. 

The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 

The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, while 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the ‘Census and Statistics Monthly’, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its thirty-first year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fruit, apiculture, hops, tobacco, maple 
products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, visible supplies, 
prices, values, foreign agriculture, and other subjects in considerable variety. 


. Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) value of agricultural production and of farm capital; (2) acreages, yields, and 
values of principal field crops; (3) farm live stock and poultry; (4) dairying; (5) 
horticulture; (6) special agricultural crops; (7) farm labour and wages; (8) prices 
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of agricultural produce; (9) agricultural statistics of the census; (10) miscellaneous 
agricultural statistics; and (11) international agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital. 


Value of Agricultural Production.—Table 1 shows, under principal headings, 
the gross agricultural revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1932 to 1936. 
It is important to note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is 
made between crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the 
feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production. The 
total revenue for 1936 shows an increase of $112,084,000 or nearly 12 p.c. as 
compared with 1935. 


1.—Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1932-36. 


Norre.—Preliminary figures for 1937 and revised figures for 1933-36 will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1938. 


Item. 1932. 1933.1 1934.1 1935.1 1936.1 


— 


$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 


Canada— ; 
ER OMISE RODS eee ee ceire «Fees oaiiarh se eRhe me celine 452,527 | 458,598 | 549,080} 511,873 599 421 
AB ARIAT HIN AIS ds cut seho cas tee cleo wis 6 08 besos 65, 185 89, 063 99,438 120,078 130, 886 
WOOlos eet eer te ae oe erat. Sos tees 1,093 2,005 1,899 2282 2,783 
ND Pie eOLOMUCCS Een hic hare enc rr wt asia e 159,074 170,829 183,791 192,410 208 , 238 
Ermts and veretables:... diduasads eescscwes 32,157 33, 208 43,531 48,678 42,821 
oultrvesnaerrs. Aft. Fel... o SEN Geb. on cleals ae 42,078 38, 060 45,515 50,434 53, 236 
BRT PATA O ee nae ose. sx tlie abe ok oh cldabatens 3,284 4,062 4,534 5,516 6,399 
Maple mroductess Wo wis so ook soeein de dace tee Seo 2,706 2,059 3,040 3,522 3,714 
AWG) SIRO CD) (Mis a 22 ee SL? At 6,088 6,531 VPRO 10, 763 9,185 
BEL IXOT DOS HE. ON. te este ora Lek Gusae Aoteie athens 170 159 250 321 298 
@lover and grass: seed 8100.5 2a ek ee Sk Le 962 1,362 2,010 1, 686 2,257 
ONGY Srtieese Scie otis ti oes OM AARON Uw esi ee 1,470 2,010 2,245 2,027 2,386 
PROGRES Gly meets «St cransreiiclnis dic Raresel afore 766,794 | 802,946 | 942,565 | 949,540 | 1,061,624 
Prince Edward Island— 
OL CHOPS HER oct. Soe ahs ans Rn cs Doe AR 6,737 8,841 9,054 8,561 10,311 
ERAN ATSATIT END EI Sick pean eee eas Tae sarap tromeatancions -srakaoeotes 715 945 917 1,369 1,429 
OOO er Re Ore Hoe on eta cho uaa owes eben 24 42 36 33 45 
airy DrOGUCtS ah. a use ect sk «eae eon ets ae 1,446 1,505 1,407 1,444 1,594 
truats and. veretables. y.cs2 sv cseaic dc-c.« ole steleas.ops «+ 98 79 136 154 172 
POULT VAAN CLES: Uae chs. Ae cage a och os Shea: 611 682 669 825 823 
TOUTES Gy Pry ae: ay SA one err Ae ee 521 623 762 863 1,000 
PlOveriand PTASS SECU io. 5 awit. cc cok oboe s oe ) 13 15 10 17 
PLONE Ve eerie Sate statin tie nc tie ainda city wpe atarelte Ss 8 1 1 1 1 1 
POCAIS (or Seton eka te tee. ee, Sane 10,162 12,731 12,997 13,260 15,392 
Nova Scotia— 
PMOLGRCTODS Arte het h one c Sueteye ig Sas ces 6 Euaieevscaheea 9,064 12,151 12,995 11,748 13,516 
LINDT Ei eae aaah Sn yeu ema 1,833 1,998 1,924 2.20t 2,548 
scl Ee oo Se AER NE Path SARA Sep Ae 56 89 96 96 112 
MVAITVE BUOMUCES. 1. codes ak cota bb ok oe whales whens 5,354 4,990 5,827 5,948 6,495 
Hruits and vegetables: ..o..0250. 2... ccs. cee eee 2,440 4,386 4,259 5,586 4,067 
POUL Y ANG COTS, 2 50.3 sicsuicle vous accbledvisle oretee 878 965 1,058 1, 184 1,216 
ERLE RUT Pek ee ces N eRe es Riss ove boake o ote ie 254 304 276 386 448 
Maple products.......... is Sa AT teas Se 47 27 63 46 25 
Clover and grass seed... ..6c..5.ccccceecccccss 2 2 2 1 1 
BAGOU Wen: och eon cease Merch bebe Melece et 6 A) 8 9 9 
UTES Page igi ae oe eae ee 19,932 24,919 26,506 27,261 28,437 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Less than $500. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1932-36—continued. 


1933.1 


1934.1 


$000 


1935.1 


14,542 
2,931 
91 


4,682 


1936.1 


$000 


17,784 
3,421 


Se) ee ee ee, eee 


182,075 


135,813 
31,500 

553 
74,117 
12,553 
16, 294 


143,734 
34, 089 
479 
80,018 
16,375 
19,464 


132,086 
43,344 
575 

85, 132 
18, 697 
20,915 


ee ee ey Sy 


Item. 1932. 
$’000 
New Brunswick— 
Hi sldsGropss saustae ace risa eh eee a 12,629 
PAT AniUIMals'ss,.cos see one oe co ee oo ee woe 2,147 
OO] Fae... uae ie ae ae a Soe eT eee 45 
IDRIry Producus ce nter aotsci ris i 4,047 
Bruits andevesctapless mance eon nee goers 697 
Poultry andterce ae cece ee ie 1,062 
INYO MENIS 6 snhocan ene 8 aR en Sa ee ae: SER 523 
IMaple:products ames aurea eer 44 
Clovermandiensssceed sana ae tease 3 
ELON Sasser eee ko afew Ne ee es ace: 5 
DO Cals Oe ee eee te eee 21,202 
Quebec— 
Gl GCTODS ater cote Sete Pa ee ee eee 70,382 | 
Harmaninals: tects coh We omen Bee ooreaeaeos 12,496 
NAO) hep es carer aris cS PTR sir om ac ON ADDIS 2 332 
Dairy: products: ac ck ste ee ee 39,953 
Fruitsrandivecetaplessnycdeva.ke debe ee 5,345 
Poultry anudegis.. es. ao. ote oo cee 6,487 
iur farming cee dad. on eevee eke ch atte on 665 
Maple pro gitctsqciiacts valerattormnetiestrarcntttiree tran MEV 
AOD ACCOM PRR WR. ead Be) aad cee ho ae 329 
BlSx fibre ee eis. oc. ae eae ee eee 2 
Glover andzerascisced es ere eee 110 
ELONCY. deserts tana ae doe ee RE: Eee 216 
Totals. 1c Achcs SBM se Te ts 138,042 
Ontario— 
ieldicrops te « htsBedertea.% Sosa ck Ae 116,424 
Farmianimalses.,, etic. a reo: ree eee 21,957 
WOO] Se Soe G. 1 eee ee A eee 287 
Dairy: products. +. teeta keke eee ok ee 69,079 
Pruits and vegetables... 2. ub foe... kwh weak ABS! 
Poultry and! esgs. .2.2....; aR en et te 18,565 
Barsfar mine ies + Seno) A ee ee nee § 644 
Mapleproducts = etter nico ene 888 
LLODAGCCO) mah teeta ea a 3 et: Aer a eee ie 5,703 
Plax: fibre sesrtante tore cea ce re ee 170 
Cloveriandesrasstsccd sane ee eee 615 
CON eR Cea ARREST, Goran Sanne rea Pan au ee oPe Be tia tey 619 
Totals. (206.2 Sees oe ea 247,684 
Manitoba— 
elds enops en... tee ees A ei eee 31,937 
HAT IAIADIIT LG ae Brn... oot ical nen ee 4,468 
QOL Brae bebe eho mann Oo eee 2 
Dairy products age iene). nae vane 8,751 
Mruitsrand sy eretablese. a. errata ee ene 986 
Povltayendcerma tte + 200) en ae ee, eee 3,395 
1 UAT C2tiig och set rpm ee tet RI he OB Att, ies ede 166 
Glover and erass'seed er... cote nee 50 
ET ONGY. fee poet eer anne ont ore Ak ae Ae Cee 412 
TM ObaIS hae cates ee wc arte ee 50,193 
Saskatchewan— 
Bie] GeKops: ui. feces Me ec ee ae 98,217 
Barmtanimals,. ia d0e ts coe saee soe. ee ee 8,984 
Wool eRe 2 a ey, had roe, Se 74 
IDairyeDKOUUCtS at neiid<. os Rothe eee ae 11,186 
Hruitssand veeetables:. -.2. cee. fee See eee 1,674 
Poultrygandiearomeps <4 ee alee ee 4,841 
Biun farming ya eee cc oleae aoe a orca here 121 
Clover and *grasd seed... =. cet. ee ee 62 
EL ONC Y corgun Boric tert celoves aie ay on ckardecer: eit oleh iene 46 
EOUSUS Gore iach cela ead ee 125,205 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Not available. 


132,154 


58,901 


119,644 


160,127 


77,066 


181,751 
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1.—Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933.1 1934.1 1935.1 1936.1 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Alberta— d 

PSO LCRODS rate os ocaec 5 eet Oe ee ois 0 Es 95,913 86,499 111,044 93 , 687 98,914 
TEPER cals Naik 65 620 tS Rs Oe ieee oe a 10,255 16,939 18,645 21,382 22,008 
WOO eer cee nitee rene Peat oe tite rand ee 195 359 330 348 575 
Dairy products............ MeO aoe aes hun 11,859 12,986 14,407 14,357 15,756 
Pruitsiand.vevetables at. 4.00.54 cece oo S8beRe ad 1,426 1,203 1,996 2,247 1, 202 
WoulbE ye ANG OPPS. ot kai aie cas ee oes Sole 2,999 3,893 4,459 4,132 
rar aT MTT E ee ae for: SERS . ne ee ereee thir oles 300 422 453 588 682 
Glover andtorass seeds. \ RearencOsis.0 ees “We 55 486 189 212 
ONG ates Fite eet icicntonie rake ve sta mae: sae ARN 44 90 150 99 167 

Motalswers: rites Le istigs Se TOP, Ba 123,682 | 121,552 | 151,404 | 137,356 143,648 

British Columbia— 

rel eCropaiee tok ok bak, Se hrsed tote eh 11,224 12,377 12,749 13,045 15,891 
PATA AMT ALG ec oc mines its ae Ge ee Re ee 2,330 2,665 3,051 3,379 3, 808 
VOOR Ete ae AE. 2. UES CEES CLIO Tred 62 99 95 126 148 
ID) AAT VAOEOCNICES, Fite ion ange ery tac, eee 7,399 7,051 8, 232 7,746 8,245 
Bruits and’ vegetables-?. 0) eet ie. YO Ae. 6,758 7,266 8,946 9,271 8,484 
RoC hy ANAC LOS. .fo a. Nowcils So sebetes eas asta wual tale 2,626 2,601 3,246 3,380 4,412 
RUUC PART AOM IEAM ot oe iis cine Cs Le ha es ot eta 90 97 121 138 160 
EO DAECOME Pete Lee ee cient Le oe! 56 57 63 4 26 
ClovenanasTass SCG... 6 Weiss ae nin oo cas water 36 39 151 147 115 
POE YVAN wets te Reh om eee abe CM 121 157 219 194 170 

TROURIS Fate ooh hotnele iis Bick at devon 30,692 32,409 36,873 37,430 41,459 


1 Subject to revision. 


Value of. Farm Capital.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the 
current value of farm capital in the Dominion in 1935 and 1936. 


2.—Current Value of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. — 


1 ES 


1935. 1936. 
: Imple- Imple- 
Province. lands ments Live Total need 4 ments Live Total 
Diildines and Ma- | Stock. ll Buidines and Ma-| Stock 
gs. chinery. =°"| chinery. 


$000 $’000 $000 $'000 - $000 a $000 $000 $000 


P.¥0. island... <... 39,162 6, 608 7,354 53, 124 39, 162 6,326 7,968 53,456 
Nova Scotia....... 88, 240 8,596 12,188} 108,974 99,623 8,229 13,411} 121,263 
New Brunswick... 74,114 10,791 14, 132 99,037 83,008 |}. 10,331 15,381} 108,720 
CMODCG. 3. Soir Le. 700, 992 79,578 95,085} 875,655), 649,820 76,167 101,204} 827,191 
Ontario .5.00.0.,5.5. 979,128} 123,614) 179,087] 1,281,829] 1,026,126 | 120,563 195,042} 1,341,731 
Manitoba.......... 246, 165 41,054 41,249} 328,468), 224,848! 40,1371 45,885} 310,870 
Saskatchewan..... 899,606) 137,703 92,205} 1,129,514)| 797,7951) 131,994! 97,619] 1,027,408 
PuberGa.t .+2° 7, sm 521,588 92,304 79,251]  693,143)) 517,003! 89,7511 82,434] 689,188 
British Columbia..} 113, 239 10,915 18,493} 142,647) 117,089 10,699 20,760} 148,548 

Totals........ 3,662,234! 511,163! 538,994| 4,712,391! 3,554,474 494,197! 579,704! 4,628,375 


‘1 Based on preliminary returns from the 1936 Quinquennial Census. 


The items included in the term “farm capital” as used in Table 2, are lands and 
buildings, implements and machinery, including motor trucks and automobiles, and 
live stock, including poultry and animals on fur farms. The 1931 values of lands, 
buildings, implements, and machinery were reported by the decennial census taken at 
June 1, in that year. Changes in the total value of lands and buildings for the years 
1932 to 1936 have been based on the value of occupied farm lands reported annually 
by crop correspondents. Changes in the annual values of farm implements and 
machinery have been estimated on the basis of sales reported each year. 
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The current value of farm capital in Canada for 1936 is estimated at 
$4,628,375,000 as compared with the revised estimates of $4,712,391,000 for 1935; 
$4,464,147,000 for 1934; $4,443,159,000 for 1933; $4,515,944,000 for 1932; and 
$5,220,660,000 for 1931. 


Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—In Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreages, yields, and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay and clover, and alfalfa for the latest ten years. Com- 
parative figures back to 1908 were shown at pp. 230-232 of the 1929 Year Book. 


A rapid increase in the acreage of field crops was a characteristic of the pre-war 
and the war periods, when settlement of the western plains occurred. During the 
latest ten years acreages have been relatively stable for wheat and oats. Fluctua- 
tions in the areas devoted to barley, rye, and flax have been quite marked as changes 
in the prices of these crops encouraged or discouraged production. Hay and clover 
acreage has shown a tendency to decline, but an upward trend in alfalfa acreage 
has occurred, due to the development of seed-producing areas in western Canada. 
Successive droughts in the West have considerably reduced production of the prin- 
cipal grain crops in the past few years, and thus the data given in the table do not: 
reflect the average productive capacity of the areas sown to each crop. Certain 
figures for earlier years on acreage, yield, and value will be found in the Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


3.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1928-37. 


Notre.—Comparative figures for the years 1908-26 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value for wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000- instead of $19,090,000. 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop and Total Total || Crop and Total Total 
Von Area. ee Yield. Pres Value. Year. Area. Vee Yield. Pai Value. ~ 
qiilben retell tae ree A gd RMR he S08 
acres bu ae acres. bu ae 
Wheat— Barley— i 
1928 ese 24,119 | 23-5 |566,726 | 0-80 | 451,235 1928 4,881 | 27-9 | 136,391 | 0-56 | 76,112 
1929 chant 25,255 | 12-1 |304,520 | 1-05 | 319,715 1929.8. 08 5,926 | 17-3 | 102,313 | 0-59 | 60,505 
19304 24,898 | 16-9 |420,672 | 0-49 | 204,693} 1930....... 5,559 | 24-3 | 135,160] 0-20 | 27,254 
19S 26,355 | 12-2 |321,325 | 0-38 | 123,550]) 1931....... 3,791 | 17-8 | 67,383} 0-26 | 17,465 
19S 2eceate 27,182 | 16-3 {443,061 | 0-35 | 154,760] 1932....... 3,758 | 21-5 | 80,773 | 0-23 | 18,855 
193SR Fee 25,991 | 10-8 |281,892 | 0-49 | 136,958 1983 Hsksos 3,658 | 17-3 63,359 | 0-30 | 18,954 
1934e5 coed 23,985 | 11-5 |275,849 | 0-61 | 169,631 1934.3 3 3,613 | 17-6 | 63,742] 0-47 | 29,975 
1935 2..i06 24,116 | 11-7 |281,935 | 0-61 | 173,065 1GS5 es: 3,887 | 21-6 | 83,975) 0-29 | 24,465 
LOSG5 nace 25,6051) 8-61/219, 2181) 0-941) 205,327!) 1936....... 4,4381) 16-2 | 71,922] 0-691) 49,5121 
1937s Bee 25,570} 7-1 |182,410 | 1-00 | 182,384 TOS Gee 4,331 | 19-2 | 838,124) 0-51 | 41,984 
Oats— Rye— 

1928: scone 18,187 | 34-4 |452,153 | 0-47 | 210,956} 1928....... 840 | 17-4 | 14,618 | 0-79 | 11,491 
W929) hg sict 12,479 | 22-7 |282,838 | 0-59 | 168,017 1929:. Meese. 992 | 18-3 | 18,161 | 0-84 | 11,095 
1930-2 13,259 | 31-9 |423,148 | 0-24 | 102,919 19230 =. ce. 1,448 | 15-2 | 22,019 | 0-20 4,402 
1938S 12,838 | 25-6 |3828,278 | 0-24 | 77,970 19ST eee: 799 6:7 5,322 | 0-28 1,476 
19327 25 s84 13,148 | 29-8 |391,561 | 0-19 | 75,988 Oo ee Nae 774 | 10-9 8,470 | 0-27 2,284 
eB dre cate 13,529 | 22-7 |307,478 | 0-26 | 79,818]) 19838....... 583 7-2 4,177 | 0-38 1,603 
1934. ee 13,731 | 23-4 }321,120 | 0-32 | 103,124 1984 ees: 685 6-9 4,706 | 0-49 2,020 
19303 ae 14,096 | 28-0 |394,348 | 0-24 | 93,409 1936307002 720 | 13-4 9,606 | 0-27 2,634 
1936 SAE 13,2881) 20-51/271,778 | 0-431] 116,2671) 1936....... 6251) 6-81) 4,281 | 0-701) 2,980! 
LOs7e ae 13,049 | 20-6 |268,442 | 0-43 | 114,665 BY Bee coee 894 6-5 5 cok wiOee 4,225 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1928-37—concl. 


Crop and bs re Total 
Year. Acre.| Yield 
000 000 
acres. bu. bu. 
Buckwheat- 

QS eae ata 503 | 21-7 | 10,899 
1920. eve 516 | 20-3 | 10,470 
1920 tee: 490 | 22-2 | 10,903 
193t 5: 336 | 20-6 6,917 
1982 viens: 368 | 22-9 8,424 
ASS, cas 398 | 21-3 8,483 
ch? oe Miia 407 | 21-2 8,635 
(eA a 380 | 20-9 7,949 
19363 ccc. 3971) 21-71) 8,5961| 0-71! 
LY meee 396 | 19-6 7, 745 

Flaxseed— 
19285 ceeie 378 9-6 3,614 
1929.5 558.% 382 5-4 2,060 
TOBON cee 582 8-7 5,069 
1h S§ Ree ses 648 3°8 2,465 
1932 ceca aes 462 5-9 2,719 
ib 5 5 ae ees 244 2-6 632 
BOBS a5 227 4-0 910 
BOSDs5 . 5 «0. 307 5-4 1, 667 
1930s cess os 4771) 3-8 1,795 
By Are 241 2-9 698 
000 
cwt. 
Potatoes— cwt. 

ODS eo vice 5 599 | 83-8 | 50,195 
1929 ei: 544 | 73-4 | 39,930 
1OS0i2 2. 571 | 84-4 | 48,241 
OG det ale oa: 592 | 88-0 | 52,305 
932) cc oes 522 | 76-0 | 39,416 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


NNN WNND Dd bd 


HP CO Or DD Ga & DO WO OO 
DOONDOOOISS or 


| Yield. 


Total 


000 
cwt. 


42,745 | 0-77 
48,095 | 0-50 
38,670 | 0-80 
1-14) 
42,547 | 0-64 


per 
ton. 


39, 614! 


"000 
tons. 


16,515 
15, 833 
16,397 
14,540 
13,559 
11, 443 
11,174 
14,060 
13,803 
13,030 


2,010 
1,835 
1,640 
1,388 
1,764 
1, 652 
1,328 
1,959 
1,966 
2,107 


a. 
Price! Value. 


$ 
per 
ewt. 


Total 


. $7000 


33,092 
23, 822 
30, 854 
45,1251 
27,143 


171,225 
184,528 
161,122 
110,110 
96,654 
100,306 
131,295 
107,133 
105,703! 
97,309 


23,138 
23,183 
19,877 
14,381 
15,131 
15,279 
16,822 
15,743 
18,0771 
16,947 


Total Acreages and Values, 1932-37.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the latest six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
and Table 5 the areas, yields, and values of the principal field crops in Canada, by 
provinces, for the years 1936 and 1937. 


4.—Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1932-37. 


Norte.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


a , , n , 


476, 850 
542, 100 
908, 400 

5, 784, 700 
9,195,300 
5, 963, 900 
21,306, 000 
13, 909, 400 
446, 800 


473,000 
554, 800 
906,300 
5,959,300 
8,999,900 
6,000, 900 
19,771,820 
12,878,900 
454,400 


472,900 
558, 700 
913,900 
5, 912,800 
9,104,800 
5, 962, 000 
20,176,210 
13,451,450 
463, 700 


483 ,200 
551,400 
921,300 
6,018, 409 
9,118,900 
6,081, 1001 
21,757,350! 
12,743,150! 
472,050 


490,300 
548, 100 
907,300 
6,042,300 
9,037,000 
6,421,600 
20,483, 600 
13,408,800 
437,700 


$ 

8,841,000 
12,151,000 
12,044,000 
67,512,000 
135,813,000 
35, 653 , 000 
82,708,000 
86,499, 000 
12,377,000 


$ 
9,054,000 
12,995,000 
14,961,000 
98,309, 000 
143,734,000 
49,761,000 
96,472,600 
111,044, 000 
12,749,000 


$ 

8,561,000 
11,748,000 
14,542 000 
83,616,000 
132, 086 , 000 
34,944,000 
119, 947,600 
93, 687, 000 
13, 045,300 


$ 
10,693,000! 
13,593,000! 
18,396,000! 
91,276,000! 
166,284,000! 
50,401,000! 
141,793,400! 
103,603,000! 
16,261,000! 


$ 

7,475,000 
10,570, 000 
13,598, 000 
81,629, 000 
150,367,000 
90,930, 000 
52, 187, 600 - 
130,474,000 
16,592,500 


Province. 1932. 
Acreages— se ee 

127 Dias si be a 476,200 
Nova Scotias...0......3:. 536, 000 
New Brunswick........... 907,500 
QUE) of 2) ORS eam ae ee 5,832,100 
WONGATION Tass eseenea ee 9,224,300 
RESINGODA. 45-doSeek os 0% bee 5,866, 800 
Saskatchewan........... 22,333, 900 
IS leX Sy eee Cie peer ee 14,028, 700 
British Columbia......... 437,700 

Totals, Acreages...... 59,643,200 

Values— $ 

eo risland |e. o... c52 6, 737, 000 
INova Scotia... i2..........% 9,064,000 
New Brunswick........... 12,629,000 
REDE GH fore hie tres oui bee 70,382,000 
BOUGATION, “12 4: sates. wi what 116,424,000 
VAIN UODA: . i. ok owe e ees 31,937,000 
Saskatchewan............ 98,216,900 
os ECR a a es a 95,913,000 
British Columbia......... 11,224,000 

Totals, Values........| 452,526,900 


453,598,000 


549,075,600 


512,176,900 


612,300,400! 


553,823,100 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


Norr.—The figures for 1936 differ, in many cases, from those appearing in the 1937 Year Book owing 


to revisions in the estimates. 


Province and Field Crop. 


Canada— 


Fall wheat. 


DpLingwwheatenwr pce see eee 


IB LN WRC Alti. rete sci orem rae 


a ee ee ce) 


i er ry 


Cr 2d 


Ce ee 


Mixed praing 0. on talaptis nets ee 


Flaxseed... 


Potatoes... 


re eC ee re ed 


Rurnipa; eves sickies nen nee 


Hay'and clovers).cne. «sees sto 


Al falta’. carne meertes cs aha ees 


Crain, hay eee eke ao aes oe 


Sugar beets 


ee ry 


509,300 
718,800 


25,095,500 
24,851,400 


25, 604, 800 
25,570, 200 
13, 287,700 
13,048,500 


4,437,600 
4,331,400 


458, 500 
700, 300 


166, 800 
193, 400 


625,300 
893, 700 
92,500 
84, 000 


64,000 
67,600 


396, 700 
395, 500 


1,171,600 
1,128,200 


477,150 
241,300 


164,400 
165, 600 


_ 502,100 
531, 200 


182,500 
185, 700 


8,784, 100 
§, 693, 300 


854, 200 
848, 900 


401,600 
447,300 


1,045,000 
1,147,800 


55, 600 
46,500 


Yield 


per Acre. 


Lew) 


lorKor) lorie | for or) co o> oo 


co Nk AS 


— 
toto aan 


is) 
co 
ba Rm) © CO om on Now wo 


Those for 1937 are subject to revision. 


Totel 
Yield. 


12,478,000 
18, 689, 000 


206, 740,000 
163,721,000 


219,218,000 
182,410, 000 


271,778,000 
268,442,000 


71,922,000 
83, 124,000 


3,042,000 
4,579,000 


1, 239, 000 
1.192.000 


4,281,000 
5,771,000 


1,229,300 
1,199,600 


876,000 
1,295,500 


8,596, 000 
7,745,000 


33,639,000 
36, 129,000 


1,795,300 
697, 600 


6,083, 000 
5,415,000 


cwt. 


39,614,000 
42,547,000 


38, 208, 000 
36,300,000 


tons. 
13, 803 , 000 
13,030,000 


1,966,000 
2,107,000 


3,128,400 
3,927,500 


1,010,000 
1,768,000 


595,000 
418,000 


Average 
Price. 


~I Oo NI Od BR 
Do wo WS BOS ww 


bo — 
NII NO OS 
mo me Com ONO 


oS HH oS OO FH 
loetia aed 


on oe Orr 
i) 


per cwt. 


Total 
Value. 


14,474,000 
19, 437,000 


190, 853,000 


162,947,000 . 


205,327,000 
182,384,000 


116,267, 000 
114, 665, 000 


49,512,000 
41,984,000 


2,130,000 
3,858, 000 


850, 000 
867,000 


2,980, 000 
4,225,000 
1,991,000 
2,012,000 


1,790,400 
1,595, 600 


6, 088, 000 
5,494, 000 


18,751,000 
18,296,000 


2,588,000 
1,053,500 


4,258,000 
3,303,000 


45,125,000 
27,143,000 


13,382,000 
11,799, 000 


105, 703 , 000 
97,309,000 


18,077,000 
16,947,000 


10,572,000 
12,087,000 


6,473,000 
11,021,000 


3,416,000 
2,505, 000 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 19386 and 1937—continued. 


: : Yield Total Average Total 
Province and Field Crop. Year. | Area, er here: Yield. Pree. Value: 
$ 
acres bu. bu seats $ 
Prince Edward Island— 

SpEING WHEAG. somes. cece a cise ee 1936 24, 000 8-3 199,000 1-10 219,000 
1937 18, 600 12-8 238,000 1-28 305, 000 
(ORG Aeneas Gee Beare eee 1936 154, 800 35-3 5,464, 000 0-45 2,459, 000 
1937 153,300 22-4 3,437, 000 0-47 1,615,000 
BS ATAOY, Seca cicks cede sale dy ste axe otocsloh 1936 5,200 28-5 148,000 0-62 92,000 
1937 6,500 21-4 139, 000 0-78 108, 000 
PUCK WOAL ccteceas aes aicss§ sizer + 1936 3, 800 22-1 84,000 0-59 50,000 
1937 3,700 15-4 57,000 0-70 40, 000 
IMIXEGUSTAING soon sieiccce 4 «ayes 1936 25,700 36-0 925,000 0-55 509, 000 
1937 29,300 28-4 832, 000 0-58 483,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatoes xncnt oo oem Sees. de cle ce 1936 33,400 118-0 3,941,000 0-90 3,547,000 
1937 35, 800 97-0 3,471,000 0-39 1,354, 000 
PUN ETIPS WOLC ces carecisiie es tes 64 1936 12,000 307-0 8, 684, 000 0-26 958, 000 
1937 11, 600 180-0 2,088, 000 0-30 626, 000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
HayJand ClOvernas...«sedeaes 1936 223,800 1-59 356, 000 8-00 2,848, 000 
1937 231, 100 1-66 383, 000 7:65 2,930, 000 
OUGCE COPN Sack. ae <i oe da geek 1936 500 5-00 2,500 4-50 11,000 
* | 1937 400 6-75 2,700 5-00 14,000 

Nee Sntia-— bu. bu. per bu. 
DPLINE WEA, cece on oe meses 1936 4,000 19-3 77,000 1-18 91,000 
1937 4,000 12-8 51,000 1-37 70,000 
1 ESP eet eiabtic Fe ih calc ic cksisys s 1936 96, 600 39-2 3, 788, 000 0-60 2,273,000 
1937 87,400 24-9 2,174,000 0-64 1,391, 000 
BS ATOM ees are se omit) relia As sucteyi tt 1936 8,900 30-2 269, 000 0-81 218, 000 
1937 9, 600 20-3 195,000 0-88 172,000 
UC KGAt exh aeesanre so < Musianee 1936 5, 700 23°3 133,000 0-89 118,000 
1937 5, 200 17-3 90,000 0-89 80, 000 
MIZOG STAINS |e are ais diei0i n.dvere 1936 6,400 36-1 231,000 0-69 159,000 
1937 6,400 25-5 163, 000 0-76 124,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
LOUIE OOS eon SOE eae ee 1936 20, 600 95-0 1,957,000 1-13 2,211,000 
1937 22,000 86-0 1,885,000 0-75 1,414, 000 
PN ITENS, CUCs tercrene ary 's « ie sla sways & 1936 11,700 325-0 3,803,000 0-40 1,521,000 
1937 11,700 249-0 2,912,000 0-40 1, 165, 000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover..::........065 1936 396, 700 1-85 734,000 9-50 6,973, 000 
; rr 1937 401, 000 1-91 766, 000 8-00 6, 128,000 
IGUGCE COED. © occra vc a:e.ensiece erie + 1936 800 8-95 7,200 4-00 29,000 
1937 800 8-00 6,400 4-00 26, 000 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


Province and Field Crop. Year. Area. 


acres. 

New Brunswick— 
Spring wheatewnsss. sacar 1936 16,400 
1937 13,000 
Cate atresia 1936 219,900 
1937 210, 400 
IBARICVine. fo oe A ee 1936 13,300 
| 1937 13,400 
IBORNS Sibert. shranne se eee 1936 1,200 
1937 1,100 
Buckwheat. arenes sons erat 1936 34,400 
1937 32,500 
Mixedterains @cnoc cates ae 1936 3,700 
1937 3,900 
Potatoes, iene aera 1936 45,100 
1937 50, 200 
FRUENIPS ;ebCuenc cna oe Coen 1936 11,800 
1937 11,500 
Haycand (cloveriancs. scene 1936 574, 700 
1937 570,500 
IHOdGeEN CORN aime eters 1936 . 800 
1937 800 

Quebec— 

Springaw hea tae rs oie eee oe 1936 56,300 
1937 53, 000 
Qatar Sev pee eee nee 1936 1,690, 200 
1937 1,644, 500 
Barley: .si8. 028 vee acs saan 1936 153,900 
1937 168, 500 
Spring rye. eee cbnee 1936 6,300 
1937 6, 700 
Beasis hacer cca sac eie Ae teers 1936 18,500 
1937 20,400 
TS OAD Hy. Micitante eens 1936 4,600 
1937 7,500 
Buckwheat..saeece herent 1936 151, 400 
1937 153, 100 
Mixed grains toast oo 1936 128, 800 
1937 133, 800 
Blaxseed Ac set ee ee ee 1936 2,900 
1937 2, 800 
Potatoes teres ctonettcce: 1936 131, 200 
1937 143, 200 
PLUTONS A CCOE Laake a wiatootee ce 1936 37,200 


1937 37, 600 


Yield 
per Acre. 


— 
aon 


— 
we 


Nw ww ee 
Co WoO SCN NI 
WC BMW IC MO NO Ow 


4 


94-0 
87-0 


211°5 
166-0 


Total 
Yield. 


bu. 


311.000 
184,000 


7,218, 000 
5, 144,000 


365,000 
268, 000 


18,000 
21,000 


905,000 
579, 000 


91,000 
98 000 


cwt. 
5, 683, 000 
5,773,000 


2,808, 000 
2,760, 000 


tons. 
891,000 
802, 000 


5, 700 
7,400 


bu. 
931,000 
879, 000 


47, 182,000 
35,850, 000 


4,000, 000 
3,589, 000 


109, 000 
107, 000 


259, 000 
270, 000 


82,000 
132, 000 


3,454,000 
3,168, 000 


3, 647.000 
3,159, 000 


28,300 
26, 000 


cwt. 
12,336,000 
12,458, 000 


7,868, 000 
6, 226, 000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per bu. 


oo oo bo bo oo oo — 
et (ES | oro CO 
Coo co bo Ob ore bo fie I “100 


o> or ~I-] He bo 


per cwt. 


1-05 
0-50 


0-40 
0-40 


per ton. 


367,000 
252,000 


4,114,000 
2,932,000 


266, 000 
201, 000 


40,000 
52,000 


652,000 
457,000 


54,000 
67,000 


5,967, 000 
2,887, 000 


1,123,000 
1, 104,000 


5,792,000 
5, 614,000 


21,000 
32,000 


1,069, 000 
1,094, 000 


23,329, 000 
22,023,000 


2,884, 000 
2,875,000 


91,000 
102,000 


522,000 
559, 000 


193,000 
279,000 


2,330,000 
2,583, 000 


2,329,000 
2,350,000 


55,000 
51,000 


13, 278, 000 
8,032, 000 


3,525,000 
2,733,000 


a 


rene Po 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


Province and Field Crop. 


Quebec—concluded. 
PLaweand Glover, .: saceacscc.c. « 


Alfalfa...... 


Ontario— 
Fall wheat. 


eee eee eee eee eros 


ee rese er eeeseesrores 


SPUINS WEA cs. tsacie doe cons 


All wheat 


i ee 


eee were eee o reese eee 


Ce ee ee 


Cr 


eee reer eee eres eave 


Ce rd 


Ce 


NIZE G OTAING feck cs saat sts secheees 


LBW S26 Lal es pe ea aa a nm 


a 


Havaand Cloveriancds..<c---0%s: 


Alfalia...... 


ee 


MEOGOOr COPD: 1.c6 «iss ois ss cede 


Sugar beets 


eee eee eee eres eroven 


46847—163 


3,575, 800 
3,608, 600 


13,000 
15,300 


48,300 
47,300 


509, 300 
718, 800 


98,000 
94,200 


607, 300 
813, 000 


2,345, 900 
2,263, 900 


519, 200 
555, 900 


53,200 
74,700 


66, 800 
55.900 


56,300 
57,200 


197,000 
195, 200 


953, 100 
890, 100 


5,300 
5, 000 


164,400 
165, 600 


145, 000 
150, 600 


96, 200 
97,200 


2,898,300 
2,722,200 


666, 400 
646,700 


306, 900 
317,300 


37,600 
26,500 


Yield 
per Acre. 


Total 
Yield. 


5,559, 000 
4,799,000 


36, 000 
34,000 


427,000 
467,000 
bu. 


12,478, 000 
18, 689, 000 


1,735, 000 
1,601,000 


14,213,000 
20, 290, 000 


66, 858, 000 
73, 803, 000 


14,018,000 
16,010, 000 


894, 000 
1,292,000 


815, 000 
760, 000 


743,000 
1,104, 000 


3,960, 000 
3,748,000 


27,831,000 
30, 708, 000 


34, 000 
52,000 


6, 083,000 
5,415, 000 
cwt. 


9,280, 000 
10, 090, 000 


18,241,000 
19,926, 000 
tons. 


4,637,000 
4,601,000 


1,519,000 
1, 662, 000 


2,471, 000 
3,081, 000 


391, 000 
185, 000 


Average 
Price. 


bo or em o> 


on > > > OF on oo cr or “100 or00 He OF oe or oe 


oo — oo oo me bo — oo oo oo eR =e ie 
- oS © oo coor ow “Ib or CO coo noo = OD 


° 
= 
ae 


per 


1-35 
0-60 


0-28 
0-24 


per ton. 


oror bo oo “100 ~1 00 
ony eho 


Wo or 
on So HL ROD 


39, 734, 000 
36,756, 000 


303, 000 
307,000 


1,634,000 
1,885, 000 


14,474,000 
19,437,000 


1,995, 000 
1,633,000 


16,469, 000 
21,070,000 


33,429,000 
30,997, 000 


11,214,000 
9,446, 000 


751,000 
1,008, 000 


1, 263, 000 
1,186, 000 


1,501,000 
1, 181,000 


2,891,000 
2,249, 000 


15,307,000 
14, 740, 000 


50, 000 
73,000 


4,258,000 
3,303, 000 


12,528,000 
6, 054, 000 


5, 107,000 
4,782,000 


38,302, 000 
32,851, 000 


13,276,000 
12, 149,000 


7,858, 000 
8,288, 000 


2,080, 000 
90, 000 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


Province 


Manitoba— 


and Field Crop. 


SDEMPAWheAL. dn ssec cacteeteee 


Spring rye 


er ery 


ey 


ee 


Ar ye... cots cours eon 


Mixedugraing a. .e scene 


Flaxseed... 


Hay and c 


Alfalfa... 


eC cy 


i ed 


LOVERS 8 ocr see 


ee D 


Saskatchewan— 
Spring, wheat iss.)..1.cecuticese 


cy 


Ce 


ec ae cd 


Cr 


Total 
Yield. 


Average 
Price. 


Ee ee ee 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 
1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1937 


2,556, 600 
2,872,000 


1,453, 400 
1,410, 000 


1, 423, 000 
1,393, 000 


74, 700 
116, 600 


13, 600 
18, 600 


88,300 
135, 200 
1,600 
2,600 


4, 400 
5, 800 


9,900 
23,800 


89, 100 
38,300 


33, 600 
30,900 


3,100 
5,500 


358, 700 
410, 000 


28, 100 
30, 000 


31,300 
64,500 


14, 744, 000 
13, 893, 000 


4,684, 200 
4,380, 000 


1,302, 100 
1,174,000 


253,700 
429,000 


82,400 
89, 000 


_ 
co 
bo 


hoe Re — 


Oo > o> Or bo Bo) “JIC 
an Wor COs} = CO 


cwt. 


30-0 
80-0 


67-0 
131-0 
tons. 


1-61 
1-92 


1-99 
2°37 


3-87 
4-26 


o 
i=] 


— 
a) “Tor 


— 
NO CH BPH SR DAD 


0002 «00 ~J100 


26, 000, 000 
48,000, 000 


20, 400, 000 
43,075, 000 


18,990, 000 
34, 800, 000 


800, 000 
2,220, 000 


150, 000 
240, 000 


950, 000 
2,460, 000 
22,000 
44,000 


60, 000 
103, 000 


153, 000 
626, 000 


415,000 
370, 000 


cwt. 


1,006, 000 
2,481, 000 


207,000 
723,000 


tons. 


578, 000 
788, 000 


56, 000 
71,000 


121,000 
275, 000 


bu. 


110, 000, 000 
37,000, 000 


65, 462, 000 
22,338, 000 


16, 627, 000 
5,518, 000 


974, 000 
386, 000 


515, 000 
249, 000 


ND NDB ND PRM ww wo 
Oe We NIG OF THe 


i 


ee CSO COC BH 


oe BR CON PE 
Bpw Bao Wo wow 


per cwt. 


23,660, 000 
46,560, 000 


7,548, 000 
16,799,000 


12,533,000 
16, 356, 000 


488, 000 
1,621,000 


92,000 
175, 000 


580, 000 
1,796, 000 
25,000 
66, 000 


47,000 
85,000 


69, 000 
275,000 


589, 000 
559, 000 


1,408, 000 
1, 687, 000 


143, 000 
376, 000 


2,890, 000 
4,444,000 


364, 000 
552, 000 


545, 000 
1,375,000 


101, 202, 000 
38, 480, 000 


22,912,000 
8, 265, 000 


11, 140, 000 
2,538, 000 


614, 000 
259, 000 


324, 000 
167,000 


a 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


: : Yield. Total Average Total 
Province and Field Crop. Year. Area, ‘ot Yield. Dkice: Valine: 
acres bu bu $ $ 
5 g per bu 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 
AI PV Oct a. dates ke 1936 336, 100 4-4 1,489, 000 0-63 938, 000 
1937 518, 000 1-2 635, 000 0-67 426,000 
WCAG oc se eld sv cey o> oss wee oe 1936 500 6-5 3,300 0-85 3, 000 
1937 400 3-9 1,600 1-00 2,000 
1 BY SENS peti ir Dae 99 Al am 1936 250 8-5 2,000 1-20 2,400 
1937 200 2-5 500 1-20 600 
IMEXOCSET BINS as mccra.ces tints «.ce en: 1936 17,900 11-3 202,000 0-40 81,000 
1937 18, 800 3-8 71,000 0-50 36, 000 
mlaxseed 2) teers sacha ee 1936 366, 200 3-4 1, 240; 000 1-44 1,786,000 
1937 175, 000 0-7 123,000 1-47 181,000 
cwt. ewt. per cwt. 
OE OIOCS faa Bn ae or nic SoS kas 1936 46, 100 35-0 1,635,000 1-11 1,815,000 
1937 48, 600 27-0 1,312,000 0-78 1,023,000 
UCUIDS, CLC ee es ee cs howe 1936 2,000 36-0 72,000 0-68 49,000 
1937 2,400 18-0 43,000 0-72 31,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover se) .. 20 .0e: 1936 233, 100 1-27 297,000 5-35 1,589, 000 
1937 242,400 0-53 128,000 7-43 951,000 
IA ALiCl mn tae tea alte eee. 1936 20, 000 1-30 26, 000 9-23 240, 000 
1937 23,000 1-03 24,000 9-27 222,000 
POAACE CORN. fon coos 0a sae ine 1936 4,900 1-43 7,000 5-40 38, 000 
1937 7,800 0-62 5, 000 6-42 32,000 
‘Atherta- bu bu. per bu. 
PING Wheaten. coscecdec tee 1936 7,537, 200 8-8 66, 000, 000 0-92 60, 720, 000 
1937 7,834, 000 9-4 74, 000, 000 0-98 72,520, 000 
CGE: ave V8 Cele eR Bie on 1936 2,536, 700 19-7 50,000 000 0-35 17,500, 000 
1937 2,789, 000 27-6 77,000, 000 0-36 27,720,000 
BArley wn ntti ohio es 1936 999, 000 17-0 17,000, 000 0-64 10, 880, 000 
1937 995,300 22-2 22,100,000 0-45 9,945, 000 
LOH Oe See Ge) ae ey Ce 1936 76,900 4-9 374,000 0-74 277,000 
1937 80, 000 8-5 681, 000 0-69 470, 000 
SPRINT VE Moai e. a. cctce chek 1936 60, 500 6-4 388, 000 0-74 287,000 
1937 75,000 6-7 504, 000 0-69 348, 000 
ALP yierie ee eee tt A 1936 137,400 5-5 762,000 0-74 564, 000 
1937 155, 000 7:6 1,185,000 0-69 818, 000 
i. “CLOTISY Acge Ae See ar eee et Pe 1936 700 21-4 15,000 1-50 23,000 
; 1937 700 20-3 14; 000 1-65 23,000 
£ 
$ MSOATISH cr cot Setanta < aischa ded 1936 850 10-6 9,000 1-50 14, 000 
. 1937 900 19-0 17, 000 2-40 41,000 
{ Mixed grains.................. 1936 21,800 18-5 403, 000 0-39 157,000 
1937 18, 000: 17-3 311,000 0-41 128, 000 
. MTORR Fy ae.8 «Aa dS a 2% ceoald cies 1936 13, 400 5-6 75,000 1-39 104, 000 
¢ 1937 20,000 6-2 124,000 1-50 186, 000 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principa! Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Province and Field Crop. 


Alberta—concluded. 
nO LALOR er haiti racic oe 


Pater ORC I aC eC aC a ea ec 


Hay andiclovers ce aeeee cee 


Alfalfa...... 


2a 


Grainchay: ¢eeme sen. toot cate 


Sugar beets 


tee e ewer reese eer reoe 


British Columbia— 
DPE eww hes. scares s doe Leek 


Mixed grain 


eee eee ose rere seses 


Ce 


Ce ee rd 


Se isiovehevaieisilc w etehese atete 


FAGSOR dS ib Gane Bea 


ee ey 


CC ee ay 


Hay and clover....<c<).is«-<, 


Alfalfa 


Ce or 


Ce 


29, 600 
31,000 


2,600 
2,700 


367, 500 
356, 500 


76,500 
§3, 000 


1,900 
2,700 


1,000, 000 
1, 100,000 


18, 000 
20,000 


59, 000 
69, 600 


106, 000 
110, 000 


13, 000 
15, 200 


4,000 
4,100 


4,400 
4,000 


800 
700 


4,300 
4,100 


250 
200 


17,500 
18,900 


5,900 
5,500 


155,500 
151,000 


50, 200 
50,900 


6, 200 
5,700 


45,000 
47,800 


Yield 


1,816,000 
2,790,000 


133,000 
313,000 


tons. 
424,000 
438, 000 


166, 000 
156, 000 


10, 000 
15, 000 


900, 000 
1, 650, 000 


204, 000 
233, 000 


bu. 
1, 487,000 
1,768, 000 


5,406, 000 
5, 621, 000 


445, 000 
505, 000 


77,000 
92,000 


115, 000 
110, 000 


22,000 
21,000 


156, 000 
161, 000 


3,000 
2,600 


cwt. 
1,960, 000 
2, 287,000 


1,392,000 

1,309, 000 

tons. 
327,000 
325,000 


163, 000 
160, 000 


77,000 
68, 000 


110, 000 
118, 000 


Average 
Price. 


5,400, 000 
9,900, 000 


1,336, 000 
1,515, 000 


1,532, 000 
2,033, 000 


2,703,000 
2,923,000 


285,000 
343, 000 


56, 000 
75, 000 


155, 000 
176, 000 


40,000 
42,000 


86, 000 
93, 000 


4,000 
3,500 


2,646, 000 
2,516, 000 


863,000 
785, 000 


4,251,000 
4,030, 000 


2,201, 000 
2,112,000 


366, 000 
340, 000 


1,073, 000 
1,121,000 
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Acreages under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreages under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1931 to 1937. 


6.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1931-37. 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 1936. 1937, 

acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Prince Edward Island ....... 235,000}. 210,200} 209,700} 203,600) 214,000} 219,200 217,100 
NOVAS COLA eee yne Secs. 866,500} 704,100} 704,100) 709,400} 695,200) 726,200 706.360 
New Brunswick.............. 474,600} 518,300} 516,300) 535,800} 521,600] 520,000 507, 800 
UO DOC Mare ec akin on chats 3,686,100} 2,669,600) 2,843,700} 2,919,700) 2,972, 200)2,992,500 | 2,993,410 
COTES STD. screencap 3,031,717] 3,012,500} 2,995,500) 2,908,300} 2,831,400/2,828,300 | 2.782,800 
NEAR GO DET tebe ee ee es 239,800} 232,100} 246,700) 232,200} 240,000) 426,027!) 245,000 
Paskatchewan.....:.2....-.:- 400,300} 444,900} 451,600} 453,900) 475,350} 635,0501) 445,720 
lben taiets stare S25 SSeS. a3 eae 384,900} 350,500} 220,000} 261,800) 245,640} 517,8411) 298,790 
BritishiColumbian.io.. s+ acn. 69, 272 76,500 80, 200 86,500 94,900} 108,300 111,000 
Indian Reserves.............. 39,913 46, 000 49, 200 42,200 49,848} 52,874 58, 232 
Totalsae 32... 30868 9,428,102} 8,264,700] 8,317,000) 8,353,400] 8,341,138/9,026,2922] 8,366,212 

1 Improved land under pasture. 2 See text immediately following this table. 


The foregoing totals are not entirely comprehensive since those for the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario include all pasture, seeded and natural, while 
the figures for the four western provinces are ‘seeded pasture’ only, except for the 
year 1936 when the corresponding data for the Prairie Provinces are not available. 
The 1936 figures shown for these three provinces represent the acreage of ‘improved 
land under pasture’ as reported in the returns of the Quinquennial Census of the 
_ Prairie Provinces for 1936. The total figure for Canada shown for that year, there- 
fore, although it is a more representative ‘total than those for other years is not 
comparable with them. 

Most of the land used for pasture in the Prairie Provinces is ‘natural’. The 
census figures for the area under ‘natural’ pasture in 1936, with the corresponding 
figures from the Census of 1931 within brackets are, in acres, as follows: Manitoba 
3,304,017 (3,601,644); Saskatchewan 15,230,425 (15,755,179); Alberta 15,196,595 
(15,960,335). 

The areas under grazing leases in the western provinces as at Mar. 31, 1935-37, 
are reported by the provincial lands administration branches as shown in Table 7. 


7.—Provincial Lands under Grazing Leases, 1935-37. 


1935 1936. 1937 
Province. Number Number Number 
fo) Acres of Acres fe) Acres 
Leases Leases Leases 
REATULOWA Ae yt eece kc tame 1,310 296,477 1,359 281, 708 1,252 270,471 
Saskatchewan............... 7,559 | 4,277,476 9,125 | 4,569,500 7,397 4,330,563 
12511 OYSTER a gel SS pa te 3,310 | 3,141,842 3,201 | 3,590,562 2,782 3, 152, 126 
British Columbia........... 634 474,770 697 484,758 730 561, 527 
TE NLAISS. 704-2. 12,813 | 8,190,565 14,382 | 8,926,528 12,161 8,314, 687 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives, for the years 1930 to 1937, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 
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8.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, 1930-37, with 
Long-Time Averages. 


Long- 

Field Crop. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. Time 
Average 

bu bu bu bu bu. bu bu bu bu 
WieCab seer erent mire 16-9 12-2 16-3 10-8 11-5 11-5 8-61 7-1 17-1 
Oat eee eer tin cement 31-9 25-6 29-8 22-7 23-4 28-0 20-51 20-6 32-3 
Barlavann Neste ene ees « ors 24-3 17-8 21-5 17-3 17-6 21-6 16-2 19-2 25-2 
WG cdots oleic: orem opetars 15-2 6-7 10-9 7-2 6-9 13-4 6-81 6-5 16-1 
ESS in. . Lc Rp Ge ths SS ok 18-3 16-9 17-9 16-3 16-7 17-1 13-3 14-3 16-9 
IBCANS Es crap ca teeth ck 14-6 15-3 17-1 15-1 14-3 18-0 13-7 19-2 16-8 
Buckwheatons. sete « dues + 22-2 20-6 22-9 21-3 21-2 20-9 21-71 19-6 22-4 
Mixedsrrains:: 24. oncek.h 36-9 33-0 33-0 28-3 32-7 34-3 28-7 32-0 34-6 
Hlaxaeed . sagen. sw. wae 8-7 3-8 5-9 2-6 4-0 6-9 3°8 2-9 8-8 
Corn for husking.......... 36-1 41-3 38-9 37-0 42-2 46-3 37-0 32-7 “49-3 

ewt. cw. cwt. | cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes. 2hauan..s semeice . 84-4 88-0 76-0 81-0 84-0 76-0 79-0 80-0 89-0 
TTULBIDS, CtCs ae oNte ase 181-8 205-0 216-0 188-0 216-0 190-0 209-01) 195-0 189-0 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover........... 1-5 1:6 1:5 1:3 1:3 1-6 1-6 1-5 1-5 
Podder corti: 23525 7.022 ae 8-2 8-6 7-8 8:3 7-7 8-5 7-81 8-8 9-0 
Sugaribectss... see eee ence 9-0 9-1 10-8 9-9 8-3 8-9 10-71 9-0 9-4 
ATalia. uPA suisec acct eee 2-2 2-5 2-7 2°3 2-0 2-6 2:3 2-5 2-4 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta) are given for 1937 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 1936 
and 1935. 


§.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Flaxseed in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1935-37. 


Areas. Yields. 
Province and Crop. || 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Prattle Provinéee— acres acres acres bu bu bu 
Wheater) 4: ste. ae ace 23,293,000 | 24,837,800 | 24,599,000 ||264, 096,000 |202,000,0001) 159,000,000 
Oats aes AOR BB ans 9,478,000 | 8,674,300 | 8,579,000 244,854,000 |135,862,000 | 142,413,000 
Barley.e a>. 2) Oo. Se 3,187,000 | 3,724,100 | 3,562,300 || 62,625,000 | 52,617,000 | 62,418,000 
EV ORy rene Sed ga, 649, 300 561, 800 808,200 || 8,379,000 | 3,201.000 4,280, 000 
Wilaxseed 22° Gatec ince cade 296, 700 468, 700 233,300 1,563,400 | 1,730,000 617, 000 
Manitoba— 
WVIOREY ore ee cen ao: 2,587,000 | 2,556,600 | 2,872,000 || 23,250,000 | 26,000,000} 48,000,000 
Oatics Sines own ae 1,434, 000 1,453,400 | 1,410,000 || 30,700,000 | 20,400,000 | 43,075,000 
WBanlOV ea ek nee 1,121,000 | 1,423,000 | 1,393,000 |} 23,100,000 | 18,990,000 | 34,800,000 
RVG! eu ce ee ne 107, 009 88,300 135,200 1,816, 000 950,000 2,460, 000 
1 WEES 6-0 beg, ot ape A ie 17,300 89,100 38,300 158, 400 415,000 370, 000 
Saskatchewan— 
WihGat aonter ate ree Reet 13,206,000 | 14,744,000 | 13,893,000 |/142,198,000 |110,000,0001) 37,000,000 
ORI ee ee re 4,942,000 | 4,684,200 | 4,380,000 |/131,951,000 | 65,462,000 |} 22,338,000 
Barley® mera sas. ee 1,146,000 | 1,302,100 1,174,000 |} 23,149,000 | 16,627,000 5,518,000 
AV Oa ee eG ck mien 374, 200 336, 100 518,000 |} 4,967,000 | 1,489,000 635, 000 
WTaxseed aces. oho cacee 260, 000 366, 200 175,000 |} 1,250,000 | 1,240,000 123,000 
Alberta— ; 
Wheat sn kes cee ea cease 7,500,000 | 7,537,200 | 7,834,000 || 98,648,000 | 66,000,0001] 74,000,000 
1) BEB rimecte eran cece het 3,102,000 | 2,536,700 | 2,789,000 || 82,203,000 | 50,000,000 | 77,000,000 
Rarlay snare pare tio: 920, 000 999, 000 995,300 |} 16,376,000 | 17,000,000 | 22,100,000 
RV OSS co oer eee 168, 100 137,400 155,000 1,596, 000 762, 000 1,185,000 
Hlaxseed: At, Maes. ene 19, 400 13, 400 20, 000 155, 000 75,000 124, 000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1937, as compared with July 31, 1936 and 1935. Adding 
the stocks in elevators, in flour-mills and in transit, Table 11 shows the total quan- 
tities of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1935, 
1936, and 1937. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1937, as Compared with July 31, 
1936 and 1935, with Totals of Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


Hott pom Total 
TO- To- Pro- 
Kind of Grain. duction hae ac n1935. duction ie at 1938. duction we ee 71937 
in in in b 3 
1934 1935, 1936 
000 bu. | p.c. bu. 000 bu. | p.c. bu. 000 bu. | p.c. bu. 
Wihéatcc.c octane: 275,849) 2-85) 7,861,000} 281,935] 1-961) 5,520,000) 229,218] 1-74] 3,999, 300 
OAL Ser ic. dene tons 321,120} 6-25/20,071,000)} 394,348) 7-91/31,186,000) 271,778) 5-60)15,231,000 
BATIGY:. 25... bea. ee- 63,742} 3-17] 2,022,000 83,975} 5-00) 4,199,200 71,922} 2-05) 1,476,400 
EUV. OR Mie. 2s Sila bore ws: 5,423} 1-44 77,990 9,606) 2-82 270, 600 4,281) 1-83 78, 400 
Blaxseed ...3. 653. 5). 9101 0-46 4,200 1,666! 0-521 7,600 1,795! 0-55 9,800 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


11.—Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Wheat. Oats. 
Item. Fn 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
Held in— 
Farmers’ hands........... 7,861,200 | 5,520,000 | 3,999,300 |) 20,071,000 | 31,186,000 | 15,231,000 
Country, private, and mill 
elevators and mills in 
Western Division........ 53,857,630 | 36,242,730 | 7,427,392 |} 1,480,847 | 4,161,502 1,395,430 
Terminal elevatorsin West- 
ern Inspection Division. .| 83,825,528 | 37,290,332 | 11,752,253 | 3,786,402 | 2,523,253 588 , 276 
Eastern elevators......... 42,764,795 | 22,368,381 | 5,980,927 589,803 | 1,198,655 395,986 
Flour-mills (eastern)...... 898,8191) 1,728,2551 770, 593 251,180! 299,9811 215, 185 
SRESEN TE oe ee 12,939,610 | 4,944,579 | 2,809,387 310,077 935,306 452,931 
Totals. ....-....|202,147,5821 | 108,094,2771! 32,739,852 || 26,439,3091! 40,304,6971| 18,278,808 
Barley. Rye. 
Item 2 ee Ee eee! eee EE EE eee 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 
Held in— 
Farmers’ hands...) su... . 2,022,000 | 4,199,200 | 1,476,400 77,900 270, 690 78, 400 
Country, private, and mill 
elevators and mills in 
Western Division........ 1,239,433 | 2,957,629 970, 789 240,450 | 1,077,542 70, 768 
Terminal elevatorsin West- 
’ ernInspection Division..} 1,035,973 1,352, 626 966, 744 2,167,954 1,354, 261 99,771 
FHiastern elevators......... 900, 893 761,969 341,030 439 , 334 367,111 5,394 
Flour-mills (eastern)...... 46, 2451 24,2921 88, 210 3051 14,225 2,716 
LOCA bis Sie ns ne 285,516 531,915 520, 062 184, 260 110, 630 152, 653 
PPotals i. c.sdenk 5,530,0601| 9,827,6311| 4,363,235 || 3,110,2031| 3,194,369 409 , 702 
It Flaxseed. 
oe 1935. 1936. 1937. 
bu. bu. bu. 
Held in— 
UP SUBTEST RE G TER VG Ein a os i a ONE eee oreetar on arr 4,200 7,600 9,800 
Country, private, and mill elevators and millsin Western Division 105,091 109,541 112, 796 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection Division............... 177, 404 136,540 312,572 
BPO CLOW ALOLS ee neta ee ie teenie Bearers cee ernie ae tls ele aba sue Messonns hers Nil Nil 2,115 
MBE SEIS, (GASLOLT) htc ss Perea a Os. ate oie acraelebiees ee hoes owas 335 90 66 
TLSEV TRESS Ls 22 cg ae i are ee ye Se 25,949 15,516 27,618 
PTE ED RS IS a ES em to a Te ee 312,979 269,287 464,967 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crops of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1936 and 1937, is calculated in Table 12. 


12.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 
Norr.—Flour.is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 


44 bushels of wheat. 


For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 


the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. For 1934 and later years, preliminary estimates will be found in the August 


numbers of the Bulletin. 


Item. 


Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1935, 

ANGEAUCH OLOS5 eae 
Gross productionyeass-.5.- 
Loss in cleaning............ 
Grain not merchantable... 
Net production and carry- 


LM POTtssnn wees 
Available for distribution. 
Eixportsaseraimesseceesce. 


Crop Year | Crop Year 


ended 
Wullyaaae 
1936. 


*000 bu. 


203, 273 
281,935 
4,300 
9, 869 


471,039 

292 
471,331 
232,020 


’000 bu. 


ended 
July 31, 
1937. 


108,094 
219,218 
2,500 
1,515 


323, 297 
403 


323, 700 
174, 858 


Crop Year | Crop Year 


ende 
Item. July 31, 
1936. 
7000 bu. 
EKixports as flour.......... 22,405 
Lotals vexpOoLrtsen..ses see 254,425 
Retained as seed......... 33, 487 
Retained for feed........ 20,939 
Milled for food........... 44,815 
Carry-overs, July 31, 1936 
Siivel dni esie TERY ony 108, 0941 
Balances otherwise dis- 
DOSCG,.Of. oy On, hee ae 8,229 
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Table 13 presents similar data for oats. 


7000 bu. 


20,365 
195, 223 
34, 112 
15,794 
43,549 


32,740 
2,282 


The bulk of this crop is consumed 


as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal, and 
rolled oats; the quantities retained for seed; and the quantities milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada, for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 312,627,000 bushels in 1935-36 and 235,449,000 bushels in 


1936-37. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 


Item. 


Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1935, 

and Aug. 119365. ...2.- 
Gross production.......... 
Grain not merchantable... 
Net production and carry- 


JomPORts pecan en ere. corks: 
Available for distribution.. 
Hixportsias Sain aaa). oe 


Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1936. 


000 bu. 


26,471 
394, 348 
11,323 


409, 496 
356 
409, 852 
11,981 


Crop Year 
ended 
July 31, 
1937. 


"000 bu. 


40,305 
271,778 
8,509 


303,574 


24 
303 , 598 
5,997 


Crop Year | Crop Year 


ended 
Item. July 3h, 
1936. 
000 bu. 
Exports as meal, etc..... 3,008 
Totals\exportsacce: sees 15,514 
Retained as seed......... 32,796 
Milled for home consump- 
LOD: At eee eee Ae eee 8,535 
Carry-overs, July 31, 1936 
and July. 3f, 1937. .... 40,305! 
Balances for home con- 
sumption as grain,..... 312, 627 
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‘000 bu. 


ended 
July 31, 
1937. 


3,503 
9,500 
32, 621 
7,749 
18, 279 


235,449 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—<According to calcula- 
tions, the average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 


in Canada during the ten years 1928 to 1937 was 4-1 bushels. 


The range for the 


period was between 3-9 and 4:4 bushels. The per capita consumption in 1937 was 
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estimated at 3:9 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at p. 241 of the 
1929 Year Book. Annual estimates are published in the April number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 
The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 14. 


14.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Dominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.1 1931. 
FRORSES e135 «3 oF 836,743 | 1,059,358 | 1,470,572 | 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 | 3,113,909 
Cathleswencn sk: 2,624,290 | 3,433,989 | 4,120,586 | 5,576,451 | 6,526,083 | 8,519,484 | ~7,973,031 
Sheep.......... 3,155,509 | 3,048,678 | 2,563,781 | 2,510,239 | 2,174,300} 3,203,966] 3,627,116 
SUWANeS aes es 1,366,083 | 1,207,619 | 1,733,850 | 2,353,828 | 38,634,778 | 3,040,730 | 4,699,831 
All poultry..... 2 2 | 14,105, 1023) 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325,248 | 65,184, 6894 

Hens and 
chickens... - - | 12,696,701 | 16,651,337 | 29,773,457 | 48,021,647 | 61,277,229 
Turkeys..... = - 458, 306 584, 569 863, 182 1,096, 721 2,223,197 
Dek s omen: ~ ~ 320, 169 290, 755 527,098 603, 152 749,930 
Geese........ - - 537,932 395,997 629,524 603, 728 902,251 
Hives of bees... 144,791 - 199, 288 189,986 180,372 185,530 215,349 
1 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 158,742; cattle 149,995; sheep 3,499; 
swine 80,439; poultry 6,978,054; hives 37,425. 2 Poultry not reported for this census. 
3 Includes 91,994 unspecified. 4 Includes 32,082 other poultry. 


15.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1934-37. 


Notr.—The figures for Canada and for the Prairie Provinces have been revised since the publication 


- of the 1937 Year Book. 


Numbers. Values. 
Province and Item. ee ee 
1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. ) 1935. | 1936, ) 1937. 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 
Canada— 

BE eae ee Race hie 2,933,492] 2,931,337] 2,891,540] 2,882,990] 168,132] 189,341] 208,170] 206,957 
Milch cows............-- 3,864,200] 3,849,200} 3,885,300] 3,940,400] 110,721] 134,000] 143,316] 156,467 
Other cattle............. 5,087,700] 4,971,400] 4,955,300] 4,900,100) 84,657] 107,152] 112,247] 123,731 
Bibeepr cd kn 3,421, 100] 3,399, 100] 3,327,100] 3,339,900] 14,298] 17,055] 18,077} 18,741 
ORANG Betas aod ace eG 3,654,000) 3,549,200] 4,145,000] 3,963,300] 36,029] 41,778] 45,483] 48, 802 
Totals............. - - ~ 413,837| 489,326] 527,298] 554,689 

P.E. Island— 
Oa Ss ee 27,430] 27,920) 27,600 2,085 2,289} 2,484) 2,621 
MAGN COWS. res 206 seo. oc 46,300] 47,000) 45,600 1,158} 1,457] 1,596) 1,706 
Other ceitle.. i.0:.5 2-4. 50,500] 48,600) 47, 100 758) 1,021} 1,130) 1,282 
MOCO ccs. eto sss, 54,100] 50,200) 48, 800 216 272 248 275 
BS IO Ss exten diosa wes He 31,500| 38,300) 41,800 288 468 481 463 
Wetals 2. > 50.06.45 - ~ - 4,505, 5,507| 5,939] 6,347 


UOEBOR es ss ea de as ois 41,900 41,110 40,380 3,478) 3,618) 3,796) 4,335 
Milch COWS... .<si.065 005 124,100} 116,500) 114,300 3,351] 3,845} 4,343] 4,859 
Other cattle............. 120,300) 106,600 99, 600 1,925) 2,239) 2,390} 3,170 
RICO neti yo css a, eo os 145,300} 132,800} 134,900 545 587 634 718 

443 521 611 715 


RIOR bk ahi ose's as Hens sy 41,600} _ 39,700 43,300 


9,742| 10,810; 11,774| 13,797 
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15.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1934-37—concluded. 


Province and Item. 


1934. 
New Brunswick— 
ITOERSeS. ©... tee one een 51,200 
MilehiGOwsaesmerrrieemsre 114,500 
Other cattles:c.n00 acces 112,200 
Sheepskin et eee 113,900 
Swine sd. ce. cctan eee dee 70,800 
otals... :+..-cbz- = 
Quebec— 
EOL BOSS... tomtraeiae eines 264, 500 
Milehceowsses ee eee 947,000 
®@ther eattlow. se aoe 778, 600 
Sheep 28 axa. oe ae ce 612, 000 
Swiss: we cys ieee 551, 400 
Tetals.¢ gee. 2.2% - 
Ontario— 
LOT SCS eee rar or eee 563, 700 
Milchicowatneren errr 1,176, 800 
Othericattlen eee 1,317, 700 
Shep seme ras ee ere 962,300 
WANG see aetna eee estes 1,177,900 
Totals 2c. c csv: = 
Manitoba— 
FROESCS 83) aun tal ee ee 296, 000 
Malch cOwsesaeaneee ote 339, 100 
Othermeattlc 2a pees: 455, 700 
Sheep were. eae 216, 000 
SWilGiar ase cece roast 242,000 
Totals: cs feecs. + = 
Saskatchewan— 
TOT Sesto ae 932, 200 
Milchieowsusrcsacsac ten 556, 000 
Other cattle ane ceca. 948, 500 
heepe eee a Ee 448, 200 
SWING sae cer oiakane een ae 596, 400 
Totalsercn ee ~ 
Alberta— 
FLOTSESy sumer eaioneenne 698, 300 
NiTIGhi COWS a aass soene 461, 700 
Othericattle Poo ees ace 1,108,500 
Sheepeeente te ct nae 696, 200 
Swil@us Bere tae 896, 100 
Totals 475. cc ks ~ 
British Columbia— 
HiOtsesteee tine meee oes 58, 262 
Milehscowsinsca deca. oe 98,700 
Othercattiow eer. 195, 700 
Sheepts.eceee nn toe 173, 100 
SO WillGcnc ern ena en ae 46,300 
Totals>.. ke. ~ 


48,500 


Numbers. 

1935. 1936. 
51,170 49,490 
113,600 110, 000 
94,300 88, 600 
110, 900 108, 800 
79, 200 82,100 
266, 600 270, 600 
936, 300 938,900 
725,900 757,500 
666, 800 654, 100 
611, 200 704, 200 
_ §62,900 562,900 
1,181,800} 1,181,500 
1,287,400} 1,292,700 
945, 700 886, 500 
1,225,300} 1,408,300 
297,000 304, 400 
329, 800 327,900 
429, 700 419,500 
218,000 207,900 
183, 500 269, 700 
933, 800 898,300 
553,900 591,100 
932,300 943,900 
459, 700 342,300 
514, 400 666, 800 
691,300 677, 000 
464, 200 458, 200 
1,140,000} 1,095,900 
639, 600 765, 900 
809, 100 877, 800 
59,537 60, 870 
106, 100 117,800 
206, 600 210,500 
175,400 177,900 


51,000 


1937. 


72,383 


Values. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
4,454| 5,373) 5,493) 5,962 
3,206 3,D22 3,960 4,010 
1, 683 1, 603 1, 861 2,165 
456 500 542 560 


5,042 
11,779 


——— | ee ee ee 


14,504 
7,799 
6,380 

754 
2,255 


31,692 


16,038 
9,894 
8,594 

970 ; 
2,004 3,015} 2,747 


37,500 48,075 


39, 152 
13,344 
13,279 
1,479 
5,129 


45,756 
15,509 
17,714 
1,903 
5,478} 6,861 


86,360; 91,615 


46,301 
15,784 
17,550 
1, 628 
5, 036 


86,299 


3,454 


3,263; 3,453) 3,957) 4,346 
4,738} 5,305} 6,008} 6,181 
4,893) 5,372} 5,804) 6,378 
866} 1,021} 1,050) 1,145 
521 566 649 715 
14,281} 15,717) 17,558) 18,765 
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16.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 


Correspondents, 1935-37. 


Nore.—Figures for 1925-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Province and Item. 


Canada— 
Eforses its: ctume ey - 5: 


Province and Item. 


1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ 
Ontario— 
65 72 72 
35 37 40 
22 23 25 
27 29 32 
5-02] 5-42] 5-61 
11-77} 10-98] 12-31 
Manitoba— 
82 90 91 
31 35 37 
21 24 24 
26 .| 29 30 
5-41] 5-08] 5-55 
12-23] 11-50) 10-55 
Saskatchewan— 
88 94 102 
ao 38 42 
21 24 28 
27. 31 35 
4-42) 4-70} 5-22). 
13-12] 14-10] 14-30 
Alberta— 
105 111 114 
yl 36 36 
17 21 21 
a5 139 «| 20° I 
4-51) 4-98) 5-23 
14-61] 15-86] 15-03 


1207 12" > hd? 

34 38 43 

16 22 24 

26 31 34 
5:00) 5:24) 5-57 
14-00} 10-70) 14-00 


1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ $ 

92 {105 |103 

42 | 46 | 48 

29 |30 | 32 

35 | 38 | 40 
6-06| 7-00] 6-96 

12-15} 11-63| 12-40 

54 | 62 | 64 

30 | 29 | 32 

20 | 21- | 24 

24 124 | 28 
4-45] 4-89] 5-07 

10-92] 11-18] 12-00 

49 | 56 | 53 

28 |27 | 28 

19 | 18 | 20 

22 | 21 | 23 
4-14] 4-38] 4-72 

10-65} 10-2] 11-09 

42 | 50 | 49 

28 | 26 | 30 

i9 | 18 |-22 

22 | 20 | 24 
4.28] 4-51) 4-64 

10-06] 9-86] 10-87 

58 | 65 | 70 

50 | 51 | 51 

26 | 28 | 30 

34 36 38 
5-821 5-90] 6-25 

11-66] 12-73] 12-84 


17.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 


1936 and 1937. 


No. 


Average 
Value 
per 
Head. 


Total 
Value. 


Province and Item. No. 
Canada— 

Hens and. 

chickens..... 1936|55,769,300! 

1937/53, 982,900 

aburkeys.2oc. ce - 1936] 2,044,700! 

19387] 1,997,900 

Geese.......... 1936] 854,900! 

1937} 874,900 

PICKS a: cee 1936) 670,500! 

1937 654,400 


Totals, Canada--1936|59,339, 4001 
1937/57,510,100 


Average : 
Value Total Province and Item. 
per Value. 
Head. 
$ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Hens and 
0-63/35,040,0001 chickens...... 1936 
0-69)37, 335, 000 937 
1-77] 3,623,0004] Turkeys........ 1936 
1-90 3, 804, 000 1937 
1-36} 1,165,000 Geese........... 1936 
1-44 1, 259, 000 1937 
0: 538, 0004] Ducks.......... 1936 
0-8 556, 000) 1937 
— |40,366,0001 Totals, P.E.I.....1936 
— 142,954,000 1937 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 254. 


851, 600 
826, 200 


11,800 
11,800 


28,100 
26,300 


15,800 
13, 900 


$07,300 


878,200 


579, 000 
595,000 


22,000 
22,000 


34,000 
36, 000 


11,000 
11,000 


646,000 


664, 600 


— 
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17.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Weise | Total Telnet 
: alue ota s alue ota 
Province and Item. No. ao Value Province and Item. No. per Value 
Head. Hea 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1936} 1,235,500 0-75] 927,000 chickens...... 1936/4, 255,5002 0-53/2, 2&5, 0001 
1937] 1,211, 600 0-73 884, 000 1937/3, 832, 000 0-58 2, 223,000 
‘hurkeysare ia 1936 14,500 2-38 35,000 eburkeys.-o: seer 1936] 380,000! 1-69] 642,000! 
1937 15, 700 2223) es 307000) 1937] 392,600 1-86] 730,000 
Geese... 6. 0h. 1936 11,500 1-81 21,000] Geese........... 1936} 55,9001 1-08 60,0001 
1937 11,709 1-78 21,000 1937 72,500 1-19 86, 000 
Ducks): eae ae 1936 7,100 0-97 TRULY IES ADS SSR Sh Se 1936} 37,4001 0-64} 24,0001 
1937 5,100 0-91 5,000 1937} 35,900 0-69} 25,000 
Totals, N.S......1936| 1,268,600 - $90,000] Totals, Man... .1936/4,728,800! — |2,981,0002 
1937) 1,244,100 - 945,000 1937/4,333, 000 — 13,064,000 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1936] 1,314,800 0-77} 1,012,000 chickens...... 1936/8, 862, 3001 0-45/3,988,0001 
1937) 1,289,900 0-83} 1,071,000 1937/8, 116, 000 0-44/3, 577, 000 
Purkeysac: oo 1936 28, 800 2-60 75,000) “Curkeysis. 4... 1936) 587,4001 1-51] 887,0001 
1937 26, 600 2-52 67,000 1937] 524,000 1-56] 817,000 
Geese. nite 1936 15,300 1-72 26,000] Geese........... 1936] 113,100! 0-99} 112,0001 
1937 14,300 1-68 24,000 1937] 111,100 1-01} 112,000 
Ducks] seen 1936 8,300 1-09 9,000) Ducks.......... 1936 72,0001 0-60) 43,0001 
1937 8,500 1-14 10,000 1937 74,200 0:59] 44,000 
Totals, N.B...... 1936] 1,367,200 — | 1,122,000) Totals, Sask.....1936/9,634,8001 — |15,030,0001 
1937] 1,339,300 — | 1,172,000 1937/8,825,300 — {4,544,000 
Quebec— Alberta— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1936) 7,459,900 0-66] 4,924, 000 chickens...... 1936|6,307, 200! 0-42}2, 649, 0001 
1937) 7,362,300 0-88) 6,479,000 1937/6, 161, 100 0-45]2. 772,000 
Turkeys........ 1936) 127,400 2-20} 280,000] Turkeys........ 1936} 430,3001 1-40} 602,0001 
1937 110, 700 2-46] 272,000 1937} 444,500 1-60} 711,000 
Geeses he. 23 1936 72,100 1-40 101,000): «Geese? .2c-2< 1936) 97,5001 0-92} 90,0001 
1937 61, 100 1-63 100,000 1937] 123,000 1-01} 124,000 
‘Duclisaer eee 1936 80, 300 0-88 fa 000) “Ducks: cesses 1936 63,8001 0-54 34,0001 
1937 69, 000 0-95 66, 000 1937 64,900 0-59} 38,000 
Totals, Que. ....1936] 7,739,700 — | 5,376,000] Totals, Alta.....1936/6,898,8001 — |3,375,0001 
1937) 7,603,100 — | 6,917,000 1937/6, 793,500 — {3,645,000 
Ontario— British Columbia— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1936) 21,723, 600 0-74/16, 075, 000 chickens......1936} 3,758,900 0-70/2,631,0001 
1937/21,314, 300 0-79) 16, 838,000 1937| 3,869,500 0-75}2, 902,000 
Turkeys. ......- 1936} 428,100 2-31 989,000) Turkeys........ 1936 36, 400 2-50} 91,000 
1937} 425,400 2-42) 1,029,000 1937 46, 600 2-60} 121,000 
Geese....5..... 1936) 452,000 1-56) 705,000) Geese........... 1936 9 400 1-73 16, 000 
1937} 446,200 1-66] 741,000 1937 8,700 1-77 15,000 
Dieks 9 ae: 1936} 354,600 0-87} 309,000] Ducks.......... 1936 31, 200 0-95! 30,000 
1937] 350,300 0-93} 326,000 1937 32,600 0-95} 31,000 
Totals, Ont...... 1936) 22,958,300 — |18,078,000) Totals, B.C...... 1936) 3,835,900 — |2,768,000 
1937!22,536, 200 — {18,934,600 : 1937! 3,957,400 — [3,069,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 18,946,000 lb. from 3,315,500 sheep and lambs in 1937 as compared with 
18,929,000 Ib. from 3,327,100 sheep and lambs in 1936. Table 18 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1928 to 1937. 


18.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Canadian Wool Clip, 1928-37. 
(Excluding Indian Reserves.) 


Production] Average 


Year. Sheep. of Price per lb. Value. 
Wool. of Wool. 
No lb. cts $ 
UGS, tpg Ss Se PERCE Saeco ....| 3,415,788 | 19,593,443 20 5,090, 000 
LE SE RRUTS SRR ie ee exci ole ete olan oo aiols bee Cle beleele a's 3,728,309 | 21,218,000 20 4,470,000 
BI Otek Ae ch cn ee wrars areNerei sinh wisks « Sel cic ete Viessra Schott ewid ate 6 3,696,000 | 21,000,000 12 2,311,000 
eS NTN Mrmnees ere Ste einer tract ora ckicucs Cros clereiciektese cices 3,608,000 | 20,365,000 8 1,644,000 
LOWS faye Been aes a ee ele eA oo AR 3,645,000 | 20,503,000 5 1,093, 000 
O85) ogg ARES acl CAR OS Gat eA eee R ee een 3,385,800 | 19,253,000 10 2,005, 000 
UUM go uots Belin ane 2 he Aaa Sa ae gras ace tA men a Be 38,421,100 | 19,528,000 10 1,899, 000 
Re ee RE PM MYA er 8 Sits .o o<ges ssc yee w Bate oie Mace Nia we wate 3,399,100 | 19,357,000 12 2,232,000 
UIE. Ds cusceudeere ee ck ISL 3,327,1001] 18,929,000! 151 2,782,000 
RV SRO ES aoe ha tS Ae eR eS ie aie ae el aOR re 3,315,500 | 18,946,000 16 2,972, 000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 


Eggs Production.—Table 19 gives the estimated numbers of egg-producing 
hens, quantities of eggs produced, prices and values, by provinces, for the years 
1935 to 1937, inclusive. The data for egg-laying hens were calculated from the 
numbers of mature birds shown in the June surveys, with reductions to allow for 
cocks and cockerels. The production of eggs per hen and the average prices shown 
in the table were made with the assistance and advice of extension workers and 
poultrymen connected with the provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


19.—Annual Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-37. 


Number of | Production | Number of Price. 


Province. Year. Laying of Eggs Eggs Per Value. 
Hens. per Hen. | Produced. Dozen. 
doz cts $ 
Prince Edward Island........... 1935 480, 000 91 3, 640, 000 17 619, 000 
1936 448, 000 92 3,435, 000 18 618, 000 
1937 428,000 91 3, 246,000 17 552,000 
Or Aa OCOUL As ecietss nio cw ners ete 1935 575, 000 91 4,360, 000 22 959, 000 
1936 527,000 92 4,040, 000 23 929,000 
1937 519, 000 93 4,022,000 21 845, 000 
BNOW .DYUunSWICK +2060. 00 ceeds 1935 619, 000 95 4,900, 000 20 980, 000 
1936 598, 000 94 4,684, 000 21 984, 000 
1937 573,000 94 4,489,000 20 898,000 
RM OTIEG eet aisirie: 2 clea efaveioigvovens 1935 3, 280, 000 A02 30, 613, 000 19 5, 816, 000 
1936 3,428,000 114 32,566, 000 20 6,513,000 
1937 3,431, 500 116 33, 166, 000 19 6,302,000 
NARS et ns ae a y5;c coro. acs o 1935 8, 265, 000 119 81,961, 000 19 15,573, 000 
1936 8, 286, 000 121 83,550, 000 21 17,545, 000 
1937 8,210,000 120 82, 100.000 19-5 16,010, 000 
(ONTENTS ae Oe a 1935 1,937,000 104 16, 787,000 14-5 2,434, 000 
1936 1,896,000! 104 16,432, 0001 15-5 2,547,000! 
. 1937 1,915,000 194 16,517,000 15 2,490,000 
RABKALCHCWAN....c.0<+0cececeees 1935 5, 208, 000 99 42,966, 000 12-5 5,371,000 
. 1936 4,365,000 99 36,011,000! 13-5 4,861,000! 
1937 4,330,000 98 35, 362,000 13-5 4,774,000 
RNA IRIG URE etree ooo sieves tee bioiais 1935 3, 025.000 101 25,460, 000 12-5 3, 183, 000 
1936 2,757. 000 100 22,975, 000 13 2.987, 000 
1937 2,972,000 99 24,519, 000 12 2,942,000 
British Columbia............... 1935 1,205, 000 128 12,853, 000 22 2,828, 000 
1936 1,493,000 127 15, 801, 000 24 3,792, 000 
1937 1,483,000 129 15, 942,000 23 3,667, 000 
DUAN te cons. eee te 1935 | 24,594,000 109 223 .540,000 17 37,763,000 
1936 23,798,000! 1111 219, 494,0002 18-51 40,776,000! 
1937 | 23,861,000 110 219,443,000 17-5 38,480,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 
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Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics. 


The dairy industry is dealt with under the following headings: total milk 
production; butter and cheese; miscellaneous factory products; and, finally, the 
total value of the dairy production of Canada. For the year 1937 preliminary 
estimates have been made which will be revised when annual returns are available. 


Total Milk Production.—The data presented in Table 20 represent the 
quantities of dairy products expressed in terms of milk. The total milk production 
for 1937 is estimated at 17,188,617,700 lb., an increase of 190,202,200 lb. or 1-12 p.c. 
over the previous year. 


All products contributed to the increase in the total milk production of Canada 
between 1936 and 1937 except butter, the amount of milk used in the manufacture 
of dairy butter having decreased by 22,060,000 lb. and in that of creamery butter 
by 106,387,200 lb. 


20.—Dairy Production of Canada Expressed in Pounds of Milk, 1926-37, 
and by Provinces, 1937. 


Total Made into Butter. Made into Cheese. Miscel- Whole 
Province. Milk laneous Milk | 
Farm- Factory | Otherwise 


Production.| Dairy. | Creamery. Mada Factory. | p-oducisil:: Used 


lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. 


Totals, 1926..... 14,591,873,000)2,223,950,000) 4,148,469,000) 5,788,000) 1,923,394,000| 254,072, 000/6,036,200,000 
Wiese 14,825,821,000)2,223,950,000/4,143,077,000) 4,653, 000) 1,546,237,000| 287, 417,000) 6,620,487,000 
IMPs cad 14,512,899,000/2,106,900,000/3,933,513,000| 4,873,000) 1,619,348,000| 296, 254, 000) 6,552,011,000 
1929..... 14,349,023,000/2,060,080,000/3,998,667,000| 5,490,000) 1,329,959,000| 307, 725,000) 6,647,102,000 
1930..... 15,126,459,000/2,283,152,000) 4,348,431,000) 9,115,000) 1,333,977,000/312,800,000/6,838,984,000 — 
1931..... 15,772,852,000/2,418,488,000/5,289,612,000/ 10,095, 000) 1,276,315,000| 252,532,000) 6,525,810,000 
1932..... 15,917 ,868,000/2,503,381,000/5,009,790,000/ 11,503, 000) 1,349,872,000) 219,571, 000) 6,823,751,000 
1933..... 16,048,724,900/2,492,799,000/5,132,233,800/ 10,565, 400/1,244,840,700/ 243, 716, 000) 6,924,570,000 
1934..... 16,329,285,400)2,573,186,000|5,498,082,300/11 ,372, 400/1,112,682,400/ 259, 459 , 300) 6,874,503,000 
19352,.... 16,527,913,300|2,672,530,000/5,639,909,100/ 13,805, 400) 1,124,786,700| 290, 197, 100|6,786,685,600 
19362..... 16,998,415,500/2,669,356,000/5,874,312,900/13, 766, 400) 1,334,183,000/316, 772, 200) 6,790,025,000 


1937.3 
Ps EMaland.. 5 <. 152,453,500) 40,546,000) 49,505,000 3,400} 5,107,100 628,000} 56,664,000 
Nova Scotia..... 485,742,900} 151,111,000) 137,511,900) 224,000 Nil 17,449,000] 179,447,000 
New Brunswick..| 419,095,000) 146,547,000) 84,832,800 56,000} 6,688,200} 4,264,000) 176,707,000 
Quebees......6 <<. 4,544, 094,900) 339,304, 000)1,734,295,700) 2,867,000) 333,594,200} 25, 102, 000/2,108,932,000 
Ontariog.. i <ckis% 6,770, 145,300} 734,255, 000/1,901,533,000) 1,478,000) 1,033,265,300| 287, 160, 000/2,812,454,000 
Manitoba........ 1,170, 865,400} 238,782,000} 569,881,000} 1,885,000} 32,747,400) 8,731,000) 318,839,000 
Saskatchewan....|1, 603,618,700) 566,522,000) 551,819,100) 2,845,000) 3,846,600] 5,963,000} 472,623,000 
ADOPT. So: os e's 1,488,400, 800) 365,196,000] 616,234,600] 3,595,000} 20,592,200} 8,813,000} 473,970,000 


British Columbia} 554,201,200} 65,033,000} 122,312,600} 846,000} 2,735,600} 60,120,000} 303,154,000 
Totals, 1937...... 17,188,617,700|2,647,296,000/5,767,925,700/13, 799, 400) 1,438,576,600| 418, 230, 000/6,902,790,000 


1 The data in this column for 1933-37 include the ice cream made in specialized ice-cream plants and 
confectionery establishments. 2 Figures for 1985 and 1936 bave been revised since the publication of 
the 1937 Year Book. 3 Subject to revision. 


Butter and Cheese.—The butter output of creameries in 1937 was 246,387,300 
Ib., a decrease of 4,544,477 lb., or 1-81 p.c., from the record production of 1936. 
Dairy butter production also decreased slightly, the 1937 production being 942,000 
lb., or 0-83 p.c. under that of 1936. The maximum export of butter was in the year _ 
ended June 30, 1903, when 34,128,944 lb. were exported. In the calendar year 1937 
the exports were 4,096,600 lb. and the imports were 65,918 lb. The apparent con- 
sumption of butter in 1937 is estimated at 363,759,626 lb., or 32-71 lb. per capita, 
as compared with 355,885,234 lb., or 32-27 lb. per capita in 1936. 
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The quantity of factory cheese made in Canada during 1937 is estimated at 
128,444,300 lb., an increase of 9,320,817 Ib. or 7-82 p.c. Cheese made on farms is 
estimated at 1 932, 300 lb., an increase of 3,000 Ib. Since 1926, as shown in Table 21, 
there has been a orient reduction in cheese manufacturing. The decrease re- 
corded between 1933 and 1934 was greater than that shown between 1932 and 1933, 
but the most outstanding decline occurred in 1927 and a lesser decline in 1929. 
The increase in factory cheese production which took place between 1935 and 1937 
was more than sufficient to cover the 21,177,626 lb. decline which occurred between 
1932 and 1934. In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 
lb.; in 1904 a maximum exportation of 233,980,716 lb. was reached. For the calendar 
year 1937, the exports were 88,955,300 lb. The apparent consumption of cheese in 
1937 was 39,287,906 lb., or 3-53 lb. per capita compared with 40,239,072 lb., or 3-65 
lb. per capita in the previous year. It will be seen that the domestic consumption 
as shown in 1937 represented only 30-30 p.c. of the total cheese production of the 
Dominion. 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1926-37, and by Provinces, 1937. 


: Dairy Creamery Total Farm-Made| Factory Total 
Year and Province. Butter. Butter. Butter. Cheese. Cheese. Cheese. 
lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. 
Totals, 1926......... 95,000,000) 177,209,287) 272,209,287 516,745| 171,731,631] 172,248,376 
Lear elas haa e 95,000,000) 176,978,947) 271,978,947 415,417) 138,056,908] 138,472,325 
1928 or na cde cs $0,000,000) 168,027,039] 258,027,039 435,059| 144,584,619] 145,019,678 
T9298 oh 88,000,000) 170,810,230) 258,810,230 490,000) 118,746,286] 119,236,286 
1930 hows 97,529,000) 185,751,061] 283,280,061 813,000) 119,105,203] 119,918,203 
HOSTER etc. 103,310,000) 225,955,246] 329,265,246 $01,300) 113,956,639] 114,857,939 
5 EB die sae 106,936,400} 214,002,127) 320,938,527) 1,027,100) 120,524,243) 121,551,343 
A9SS ee cee 106,485,000) 219,232,500] 325,717,500 943,300} 111,146,500) 112,089,800 
5, a eee 109,918,006] 234,852,961) 344,770,961] 1,011,300) 99,346,617) 100,357,917 
19351. ........ 114,161,999} 240,918,799} 355,080,798] 1,232,148) 100,427,390) 101,659,538 
N9SG seas 114,026,000) 250,931,777) 364,957,777) 1,229,300) 119,123,483) 120,352,783 
1937.2 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,732,000} 2,114,700} 3,846,700 300 456, 000 456,300 
INO ValISCObIAM Ts 6 olism soe. 6,455,000} 5,874,100} 12,329,100 20,000 Nil 20,000 
‘New Brunswick............. 6,260,000} 3,623,800} 9,883,800 5,000 597,200 602, 200 
REDE Cree hiss fat icin we oie oie 14,494,000] 74,083,500) 88,577,500 256,000} 29,785,200} 30,041,200 
OAYSE: CXC) bs <M a sO 31,365,000) 81,227,400] 112,592,400 132,000} 92,255,800) 92,387,800 
WIAMILO DAR eco eet, de cc.ce ssc 10,200,000} 24,343,500} 34,543,500 168,000) 2,923,900]. 3,091,900 
Saskatchewan...0........... 24,200,000) 23,571,900) 47,771,900 254,000 343,400 597,400 
RAD OTEAS, fot tees Be Ae eS 15,600,000} 26,323,600} 41,923,600 321,000} 1,838,600} 2,159,600 
British Columbia........... 2,778,000} 5,224,800} 8,002,800 76, 000 244,200 320, 200 
Totals, 1987........ 113, 084,000| 246,387,300| 359,471,300 1,232,300! 128,444,300] 129,676,600 


1Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


Miscellaneous Factory Products.—The production of condensed milk in 
Canada in 1987 is estimated at 10,861,000 lb. as compared with 7,986,693 lb. in the 
previous year. Evaporated milk increased from 71,074,564 lb. to 91,054,000 lb. 
The production of all concentrated whole-milk products amounted to 107,637,000 
Ib. in 1937 as compared with 81,928,106 lb. in 1936. The production of concentrated 
milk by-products amounted to 30,279,000 lb. in 1937 (according to provisional 
figures) of which 18,037,000 lb. was skim-milk powder. In 19386 the production 
of skim-milk powder was 18,529,982 lb. Thus concentrated whole-milk products 
increased 31-38 p.c. and concentrated milk by-products increased 8-58 p.c. Ice 
cream made in factories in 1987 amounted to 6,111,764 gallons as compared with 
4,925,767 gallons in 1936, an increase of 24-08 p.c. - 
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22.— Quantities and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1935-37. 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. — 
1935. 1936. 1937.1 1935. 1936. 1937.1 
7 lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 
CoNCENTRATED WHOLE-MILK 
PRopucts— 
Condensed*milke 5... 4.5.26 9,149,309] 7,986,693] 10,861,000 847, 837 724,175 985,000 
Evaporated milk.............. 66,218,061] 71,074,564} 91,054,000] 4,170,421) 4,585,838) 5,873,000 
MilkKipDOWOCE oes seceteste. 2,236,904] 2,735,745} 5,602,000 265,761 351, 890 720,000 
Cream powGersniacands sce 24,109 45,244 36,000 8, 666 15,403 12,000 
Condensed coffee.............. 83, 358 85, 860 84,000 10,925 11,006 11,000 
Botalsse eee 77,711,741] 81,928, 106/107,637,000] 5,303,610) 5,688,312} 7,601,000 
CoNCENTRATED MILK 
By -PRopucTs— 
Condensed skim milk......... 4,386,104] 4,515,713] 4,766,000 218,906 233,402 246,000 
Evaporated skim milk........ 145,988 185,655] 1,477,000 3,984 4,889 39,000 
Skim-milk powder............ 18,890,048) 18,529,782] 18,037,000)) 1,220,511) 1,237,059) 1,204,000 
Condensed buttermilk........ 387,899 921,783) 2,386,000 8,065 21,594 56,000 
Buttermilk powder............ 2,165,006} 2,210,953} 2,423,000 105, 838 103,936 114,000 
CASEIN seen eee he ne eter 1,204,379} 1,335,910 998, 000 112,323 134,518 101,000 
Sugar ofmilloe.s . s4.. sen eee 230,716 186, 423 192,000 13, 803 11,186 12,000 
Potalse) nou heee 27,410,140) 27,886,219] 30,279,000) 1,683,430) 1,746,584) 1,772,000 
Towi@ReAM Uy. een a. eee: 4,345,915] 4,925,767} 6,111,764) 5,212,046) 5,729,256) 7,388,902 
SUNDRINSs jhe sotercs ee sere ano, rane = 1,256,066] 1,225,811| 1,590,387 


1 Provisional estimate. 


2 Gallons. 


Total Value of Dairy Production.—The value of all dairy products in 1937 


is estimated at $228,403,127 as compared with $211,421,764 in 1936, an increase of 
8-03 p.c. The value of the dairy production of Canada in 1937 was the highest 
since 1930 and shows an advance of $69,328,994 or 48-58 p.c. over the low value 
recorded in 1932. All products increased in value. The prices of creamery butter 
during the first quarter of 1937 were slightly lower than in the same period of the 
preceding year; in the summer months June to September, prices were considerably 
higher but dropped to about the level of 1935 prices for the rest of the year. The 
value per lb. of creamery butter, as deduced from Tables 21 and 23, represents 
an average of 23-4 cents in 1937 and 20-8 cents in 1936. Total butter shows a 
value of $86,939,300 in 1937, an increase of $8,351,140 as compared with 1936, while 


total cheese was valued at $18,019,327 in 1937, an increase of $2,291,486. 


23.—Value of Dairy Production of Canada, 1926-37, and by Provinces, 1937. 


Farm- 


Misc. 


Milk 


Dairy | Creamery Factory : All 
Year. Made Factory | Otherwise 

Butter. Butter. Gites Cheese. Producte. Used. Products.! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1926....| 28,252,777] 61,753,390| 80,240) 28,807,841) 17,767,271) 140,643,460) 277,304,979 
1927....| 30,435,121] 65,709,986) 70,654) 25,522,148) 18,879,335] 154,257,346) 294,874,590 
1928....] 29,103,000} 64,702,538} 82,000) 30,494,463) 20,581,490) 152,661,856] 297,625,347 
1929... .| 28,929,000] 65,929,782) 82,800) 21,471,330) 22,091,945) 153,238,000) 291,742,857 
1930... .| 27,385,000} 56,670,504) 115,555) 18,089,870) 21,074,228] 101,239,000) 237,068,157 
1931... .| 21,450,000} 50,198,878] 108,500) 12,824,695) 16,550,619] 78,876,000) 191,389,692 
1932....| 15,311,000} 40,475,479} 94,120) 11,379,922) 13,112,612] 71,627,000) 159,074,133 
1933... .| 16,623,000) 43,546,109) 94,021) 11,127,984] 13,804,553} 78,016,000) 170,828,667 
1934....| 17,492,000) 48,168,600) 100,021) 9,797,600) 15,081,400) 84,974,000) 183,791,221 
1935... .| 19,237,000?) 52,228,133] 133,0232| 10,570,309) 16,705,958] 86,151,000) 193,487,4232 
1936.....| 20,926,000| 57,662,160) 162,028! 15,565,813| 18,070,763! 89,431,000) 211,421,764 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 
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23.—Value of Dairy Production of Canada, 1926-37, and by Provinces, 1937—-concluded. 


: Tinie Farm- Mise. Milk 
- Year and Province. Pile tha head Made | Factory | Factory | Otherwise Be ee 


Cheese.| Cheese. | Products. Used. 


1937.3 

Prince Edward Island.. 398, 000 568, 400 27 64,700 52,000 604,000) 1,825,127 
Nova.Scotia........... 1,743,000} 1,633,000) 2,000 Nil 842,600) 2,475,000} 7,194,600 
New Brunswick........ 1,627,000 951,300} 1,000 86, 600 344,700} 2,095,000} 5,505,600 
RECS ig k Van ete Se 3,189,000) 19,261,700} 36,000} 4,110,400} 2,637,000) 26,595,000) 58,019,100 
MDEATION Ofte dasha hhc 6,900,000} 21,444,000) 17,000) 12,823,600} 14,650,000] 41,014,000) 99,631,600 
ERUIODA nics = es oles ¥ 1,989,000} 5,842,400) 22,000 394,700 802,500} 3,180,000} 13,362,600 
Saskatchewan.......... 4,356,000} 5,657,300) 35,000 50,500 494,900} 4,507,000) 16,281,700 
LAN 6 rs or a ee 2,964,000) 6,344,000} 42,000 272,100 697,900} 5,666,000} 17,117,000 
British Columbia...... 556,000} 1,515,200) 19,000 42,700) 2,546,900} 4,426,000) 9,465,800 

Totals, 1937........| 23,722,000 63,217,300 174,027 17,845,300 "23,068,500 $0,562,000) 228,403,127 


1 The data in this column include the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-37. For 
all Canada this was $9,814,000 in 1937 as compared with $9,604,000 in 1936, $8,462,000 in 1935, $8,177,600 
in 1934, $7,617,000 in 1933, $7,074,000 in 1932, $11,381,000 in 1931, and $12,503,000 in 1930. 2 Revised 
since the publication of the 19837 Year Book. 3 Subject to revision. 


Apparent Consumption of Butter and Cheese, 1932-37.—The apparent 
consumption of butter and cheese for the years 1933-37 is shown at pp. 607-608 
of this volume (Table 17 of Chapter XVII dealing with Internal Trade). 
Figures are given for various animal products of the total and per capita 
consumption calculated from the stocks at the beginning and end of the year, and 
the production, imports and exports during the year. For the year 1937 the prelim- 
inary figures for the consumption of butter and cheese were: butter, total consump- 
tion 363,759,626 lb. and per capita consumption 32-71 lb.; and cheese, total, 
39,287,906 lb. and per capita 3-53 lb. The per capita consumption of cheese in 
Canada is small and has not changed materially in the past ten years. In the case 
of butter, on the other hand, per capita consumption is high, amounting to nearly 
10 oz. per person per week in the latest years. There has been a definite increase in 
per capita consumption in the past ten years and even the depression years 1932 and 
1933 did not show an appreciable decline. 


Subsection 5.—Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is confined to fruit growing, vegetable 
growing, floriculture, and nursery stock production, all on a commercial scale. Of 
the several branches of commercial horticulture, fruit and vegetable growing are the 
most important. In recent years the latter has made remarkable gains and now 
- surpasses fruit growing in total value of production. Vegetables and flowers grown 
in home gardens for private use probably exceed the volume of commercial produc- 
tion. The processing of fruits and vegetables is an important development closely 
allied to the production industry. In 1936, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, the total value of processed fruits and vegetables, including 
Wine, was almost $49,000,000. . 
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Apple growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in Canada, the value of 
commercial production averaging over $10,000,000 annually for the years 
1926-35. Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, 
and grape, together with various berries of which the strawberry is most important. 
Substantial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former 
being abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 
edition of the Year Book. 


Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial vegetable-growing industry 
are not at present available, but important information on the subject is obtained 
through the decennial census. This material will be found on pp. 254-255 of the 
1936 Year Book. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 24 shows the quantities 
and values of commercial fruit production in Canada for the years 1933-36, inclusive, 
together with the averages for the two five-year periods, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 
Statistics of the production for the years 1926-32 were published at p. 258 of the 
1937 edition of the Year Book. 


24. Estimated Quantities and Values of Chief Commercial Fruit Production in 
Canada, 1933-36, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Averages. 
Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
1926-30. 1931-35. 

Apples ss cata ter cere ole bbl 5,473,230 | 4,354,480 | 4,499,900 | 4,115,200] 3,319,489 4,431, 264 
$ 10,529,800 | 9,424,450 | 11,580,960 | 9,789,000 |) 10,624,270 9,502, 810 

Pear site aa oe bu. | 535,900 446, 400 476,130 431,300 335, 238 448,857 
$ 582,170 598, 760 641, 285 602, 500 582, 694 517, 084 

Peaches*) 3. ete bu 823,350 443,830 619, 560 429,900 514,940 719,752 
$ 1,155, 900 1,033, 600 907, 650 658,000 |} 1,141,303 1,035, 138 

ADEICOLS Gassaiek Nea: bu 34,100 100,770 33,300 1,300 28,710 52,956 
$ 102,300 246, 000 90, 000 4,042 88,194 135,308 

Plums and prunes...... bu. 246, 710 240, 230 263,130 158, 700 318, 614 240,534 
$ 272,000 . 371,050 356, 860 241,700 493,491 292,299 

(CHELTIES Srey tet sue os.6 5 bu. 236, 780 194, 675 213,270 186, 800 227,450 226, 672 
$ 515, 680 557,900 556, 500 480,300 771, 276 540, 735 

Strawberries... a. 24 qt. | 21,943,400 | 20,242,780 | 27,505,350 | 20,579,000 || 11,340,616 | 21,499,563 
$ 1,916, 600 1,968,070 | 2,352,000 1,929,100 1,553, 284 1,886, 443 

Raspberries............ qt. 6,120,440 | 5,835,460 | 8,140,260 | 5,652,000 || 4,748,574 6, 587, 456 
$ 756,475 824,450 | 1,041,170 703,900 805, 666 848,723 

Loganberries........... Ib.| 1,787,440] 2,333,360 | 2,186,000 | 1,247,400} 1,747,602 2,145,966 
$ 72,910 108,340 108, 660 68,300 134, 840 99,412 

GGIADCRRet a. se ees Ib. | 42,486,200 | 48,565,000 | 42,945,500 | 22,915,000 || 44,242,000 | 47,010,748 
$ 653, 400 987, 100 668, 700 495, 200 1, 657, 028 768, 049 

Totals 32h: si os $ | 16,556,335 | 16,119,720 | 18,303,785 | 14,972,042 || 17,852,046 | 15,626,001 


The Fruit Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
established near Fonthill, Ontario, and this district still continues to be one of the 
leading centres of the industry. While the province of Ontario accounts for the 
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major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 
the provinces and the wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1937, was $371,777, as compared with $369,827 in 1936. 


25.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes, and Plants Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1934-37. 


Kind of Numbers Sold. Values. 
EN ey ae 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Apples— $ $ $ $ 
LAR Vite wari cs 49,932 62,929 82,063 68,725 16,833 24,156 32,115 26,422 
Rial eerie cen tic is 51, 637 72,212 95,710 67, 463 16,980 27,024 36,365 26, 690 
Winter. 72.22 2:., 149, 500 209, 873 256,959 257,615 50, 705 72,970 97,104 96, 682 
rabies. 3.2 16, 767 9,906 12, 633 15, 675 4,902 BURA 4,226 4,682 
Totals, Apples.| 267,836 354,920 447,365 409,478 89,420 127,681 169, 9462 154, 476 
IBEOESER. 5h. aes 67,713 60, 497 66, 156 84,357 29,449 26, 762 26, 635 34,529 
LEE i iret eae 41,630 56, 740 62,893 76,974 16, 108 23,472 24,870 28,984 
POABHOCSHG. <a ecies 6 4 97,387 112,990 | 204,099 201,271 22,859 26,496 45, 884 48 , 220 
Cherries... Soc. 43,318 57, 758 64,352 71, 230 18,505 26, 276 28, 696 30,564 
PATICOUS i. te.cseic. o1c.0'a ts 4,414 4,169 Door 4,724 959 988 The (Pa 1,478 
Nectarines......... 35 46 103 47 18 23 43 17 
(IN CES. .s). goson a §2 87 776 283 26 44 331 136 
Blackberries....... 27,432 43,062 56,576 19, 601 915 1,810 1,801 802 
OUTTaANts...jcaci.ies 61,841 60, 013 88, 343 74,554 5,873 6, 147 8,399 6,395 
Grapes. .5..0ooe3.'s 210,613 168, 724 128, 004 174,036 20,384 Ligeeasy) 11,742 13,611 
Gooseberries...... . 89,672 31,529 35, 408 39, 467 5,001 4,361 5,116 4,996 
Raspberries....... 765, 732 948,618 |1,145,2211) 826,189 26, 253 33, 246 30, 880 26,115: 
Loganberries...... 411 3,304 2,506 805 57 | 234 85 48 
Strawberries.......|1, 164,396 |1,683,451 |1,971,282 |3,315, 142 9,525 13,815 13,678 21,406 
‘Fotals. %2:..2: - ~ - - 245,352 308, 612 369,827 2 $71,777 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 Includes crab seedlings valued at $136 
not shown. 


Floriculture.—The total value of floriculture and ornamental nursery stock 
sold in Canada during the years ended May 31, 1936 and 1937, was $2,784,172 and 
$3,138,126, respectively, as shown by Table 26. Care should be used in making 
comparisons between 1936 and 1937 figures, as the latter cover a much larger 
proportion of the industry than do the former. Similarly, the figures for 1936 are 

- more representative than are those collected for earlier years. 


26.— Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery Stock Grown 
in Canada and Sold during the years ended May 31, 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
+ 4s - Total - Total 
eer. eed Wholesale heed Wholesale 
or Value. : Value. 
No $ No $ 

CUM SS Oa ay SAR eee CS ee a oe a a 452,161 92,831 518,016 110,542 
Ornamental trees (evergreen)............ Sete ds: 5 Oe 87,494 144, 082 115, 354 151,411 
Mrnamental trees (deciduous); .c..00..6.e0 bos caece ves 88,324 36,351 154, 982 57,913 
Sarups tor Outdoor planting . 0... os. c.veeccaeendees 992,279 91,577 || 1,046,976 101, 661 
Reed y@Climpine ViINCS,.c.01.0 6.1.00 0s akc ees cee nes 32, 782 7,647 30, 287 7,848 
mrermaceous perennials: . 82. 0S si... lystee eee bos bee ees 444,591 49, 162 526, 176 60, 856 
EterbAcCeOUS DiIenNIAls. eho b ks cb. s wn ele ences et nies 27,554 3, 724 44,821 3,454 
oe YES UF ecg oan oie PU, SC, PR a nn Oe UO OS ed 5.337, 849 196,250 || 8,850,977 297,681 
_ Flowering plants for indoor use................---.-++- 664, 663 258,574 661,925 302,044 
mer oliage plants for indoor use................eeceeceee: 307,891 79,299 268, 037 69,013 
MOM DADS secs oon eed bale ca oes dealess 2,527,440 61,662 |} 2,981,433 66,424 
Meout flowers, grown inside..............0.000ceeeeccees 43,245,743 1,724,863 || 51,136,619 1,952, 128 
meacut flowers, grown Outdoors..........2...--cceeeeeee- 2,294, 166 38,150 |} 2,841,242 47,151 
¥ OEE UR SS Le a eee - | 2,784,172 ~ 3,138,126 


3 
4 Vegetables.—Census figures of areas, quantities, and values of vegetables 
_ produced for sale on farms in Canada, in the years 1920 and 1930, were shown at 


_ pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year Book. 
a é 


f 
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Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pp. 247 
and 248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 27 gives the 
production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1935-37, 
as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The table shows that in 1937 for the whole of Canada there was an estimated 
decrease of 4,818,656 lb. of maple sugar and a decrease of 790,650 gal. of maple 
syrup, while the combined value of the two products showed a decrease of 
$1,468,739 as compared with the previous year. 


27.—Estimated A sy and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced i in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1935-37. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
: Average Average A ee 
Bropince ont ear, Quantity. | Price per} Value. |} Quantity. | Priceper| Value. ‘3 pe 
Pound Gallon. Syrup. 
lb. cts. $ gal, $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia..... 1935 94,570 26 24,590 10, 664 2-03 21, 650 46, 240 

1936 56,555 21 11,877 5, 220 2-44 VA BY! 24,614 

1937 45,240 25 11,310 6,787 2-14 14, 254 25,564 

New Brunswick. .1935 135,170 18 24,330 12,986 1-85 24,020 48,350 

1936 131,512 21 27,618 11, 203 1-67 18,709 46,327 

1937 116, 480 19 94) 183) By oa 1-74 9, 693 31,824 

@Quebec®...ccreeaes 1935) 5,747,900 10-4 595,800 || 1,581,600 1:06 | 1,671,500 2, 267,300 

1936} 8,506,000 10-9 927,152 || 1,387,900 1-12 | 1,554,448 2,481, 600 

1937} 4,020,000 11-0 442,200 780, 000 1-11 865, 800 1,308, 000 

Ontario ere 1935 561,320 17 95,425 645,519 1:65 | 1,065,105 1,160,530 
1936 537,736 17 91,415 618,396 1-73 | 1,069,825 1,161,240 - 

1937; 231,427 21 48, 600 439,711 1-89 831, 054 - 879, 654 

Canada.......... 1935} 6,538,960 11 740,145 || 2,250,769 1-24 | 2,782,275 3,522,420 

1936) 9,231,808 11 1,058,062 || 2,022,719 1-31 | 2,655,719 3,713,781 

1937| 4,413,147 12 524,241 || 1,232,069 1-40 | 1,720,801 2,245,042 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond, 
and Picture Butte, Alberta. Table 28 shows the areas, yields, and values of sugar 
beets grown in Canada in the years 1927-36. 


28.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1927-36. 


Nors.—For the years 1911-20, see the.1932 Year poor p. 1057. For 1921-26, see the 1933 Year Book, 
p. 257. 


Sugar Beets. 
Yield Average Quantity and Value of Refined 
Year. Area Total te Total y 
per : Price Beetroot Sugar Produced, 

Grown ana: Yield. per Ton, Value. 

acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ ee i 
1927 Mork ace 25,961 7:96 | 206,713 9-73 | 2,012,134 || 60,969,131 | 3,694,303 6-06 
LOZSe2 eee 34,323 7-14 244,930 8-33 2,041,465 || 64,653,348 3,340, 571 5-17 
1020 es knees 32,556 7-23 235,465 8-84 2,080,996 || 69,399, 213 3,335,344 4-81 
LOS Oto, CA 40,532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 || 94, 624, 700 4,529,944 4-79 
193) cee 43,337 10-06 435,992 7°32 3,190,198 1/107, 139,129 4,794,551 4-48 © 
L932 tee es 44,817 11-28 505, 671 6-16 3,113,942 |/132, 016, 859 5, 789, 205 4-39 
LOSS tee a aero: 43,807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 131,392,501 53713;181 4-35 
[DSi chet ceed 38, 495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599,982 11114, 002.950 4,714, 625 4-10 
1935 Se ee 51,985 8-33 459, 223 6:27 2,881,098 ||119, 857, 668 4,617,733 3°90 
TOR6 ee esc 52,748 10-54 555,969 6-31 3,510,922 11156, 066, 242 6, 103, 264 3-90 


pete ee ad 
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The production in 1936-37 of raw beet sugar in the principal beet-growing 
countries, in thousands of short tons, was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,203; Germany, 
1,992; United States, 1,396; France, 960; Czechoslovakia, 801; United Kingdom, 
650; Poland, 505; Italy, 380; Sweden, 330; Belgium, 266; Netherlands, 259 ; 
Denmark, 249; Spain, 249; Austria, 161; Hungary, 158; Yugoslavia, 110; Irish 
Free State, 107. 


Tobacco.—In 1936 the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 
46,084,000 Ib. from 54,965 acres, as compared with 54,473,000 Ib. from 46,870 acres 
in 1935. The farm value of the tobacco crop for 1936 is estimated at $9,420,200 as 
compared with $10,762,500 for 1935. 


Table 29 lists the acreages, quantities produced, and average yields per acre 
for the years 1927-36. Census figures from 1900 to 1921 and annual figures from 
1921 to 1926 were given at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. For further details, 
see the March number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


29.—Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1927-36. 


Areas. | Yields. Average Yields. 
Year. Quebec. | Ontario.|Canada.1/ Quebec. | Ontario.) Canada.1]| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.! 


; ; ’ Ib. per | lb. per | Ib. per 
acres. acres. acres. 000 lb. | ’000 lb. | '000 Ib. acre: geek ae. 

LOD Tee eae hans BR 10,018 | 33,650 | 44,028 7,824 | 35,622 | 43,9172 7812 1,059 2 997 
NGOS 35 eta: as 10,368 | 32,654 43,138 8,5362] 33,266 | 41.9662 8232 1,019 9732 
LLEVA GR ae eae 9,300 | 28.3002) 37,7002 8,380 | 27,419 29, 886 901 7572 7932 
1930s Shae ese 8,450 | 32,805 41,444 8,021 28,617.) 236n7 17 9492 8722 886 
LOSICy omens Seve 7,o30) 47,000) a 00;,000 6,340 | 44,770] 51,300 865 945 932 
NOB Des eee: eh 8,520 | 45,106 | 54,138 7,952 | 45,760} 54,094 933 1,014 999 
ib BE feccee ee eee aeee 6,090 | 40,271 | 46,898 6,095 | 38,500} 44,904 1,001 9552 957 
fb RS eae Rega oe 8,175 | 32,329 | 40,963 7,070} 31,400 | 38,734 865 9712 946 
HOSS et reese tors 5,425 | 41,428 | 46,870 5,965 | 48,492 | 54,473 1,100 iheilval 1,162 


TOS Ose ernie etree os. | 8,678 | 46,162 | 54,965 9,111 | 36,883 | 46,084 1,050 799 838 


1The totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally in British 


“Columbia. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 30, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the areas, production, and 
values of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1928 to 1937. 
Figures for the years 1915 to 1927 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


30.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Fiaxseed, Fibre, and Tow in Canada, 1928-37. 


Production. Values. 
bo | Area. Seed. | Fibre. | Tow. Seed. | Fibre. | *Tow. | Total. 
acres. bu. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 
WO ZO oe aie Soe 6, 880 41, 280 Nil 6, 880 165, 120 ~ 344,000 509, 120 
11) Oe Beanie 6, 280 32,970 Nil 4,500 156, 607 - 236. 250 392,857 
TOS Oe ale ae cage 6, 143 62, 232 Nil 6, 086 96, 684 - 273,870 370, 554 
1 SE bint cae ase cect 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53, 805 4,000 120. 760 178, 565 
TODD, tere eet SRS B30 35,945 200, 000 S000 56, 156 18,000 95,964 +70, 120 
12 Se aot g ga Se Ce 5,091 30,546 Nil 3,055 65,227 - 96, 233 161,460 
1A) Aa eae ie a pee ane 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128, 268 7,200 114, 450 249,918 
ESSE cree Cake 6, 200 37, 200 90,000 5,950 142, 800 16, 200 162,250 321,250 
TOS teat Hes 2 eee 6, 242 31,210 635, 100 3,094 106, 185 114,318 77,350 297, 853 
MOST oc. 1 vom ain 7,907 39,535 11,368, 600 2,654 40, 220 211,880 79, 620 331,720 


Apiculture.—The data on beekeeping in Canada for the years 1935 and 1936, 
as given in the following table, have been furnished by the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and compiled in consultation with the Dominion Apiarist. The 
estimates for Ontario have been compiled on a new basis and are not strictly com- 
parable with estimates published for the years prior to 1933. Values are as quoted 
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by the provincial Departments and represent for the most part average wholesale 
prices; for British Columbia, the values, as in previous years, have been calculated 
on what is considered a fair average of the wholesale and retail prices. 


Statistics of beeswax, where not furnished by the provinces, have been estimated 
at 1-5 p.c. of the honey crop and valued at the average price of 25 cents per lb. in 
1936 and 27 cents per lb. in 1935. 


Table 31 shows for Canada, by provinces, the numbers of beekeepers, numbers 
of hives, average production per colony, and the production and values of honey 
and wax for the years 1935 and 1936. Production in 1936 showed an increase of 
16 p.c. in volume and 17 p.c. in value. 


Figures of honey production, as at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, were given 
at p. 285 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


31.— Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by Provinces, 
1935 and 1936. 


Honey. Beeswax. 
; a “ees 
: Aver- Aver- alue 
Province Bee- : % 
Hives. age Total age Honey 
and Year. keepers. Yield Pro- Price ont Pec Value. and 
per duction. per : ; Wax. 
Hive lb. 
No No lb lb. cts $ lb $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Eslandeee 1935 1 1 1 9,500} 10-0 950 140 40 990 
P 1936 1 1 1 14,000 11-0 1,500 210 60 1,560 
Nova 
Scotias .ee 1935 250) \3 1.160 48-8 56, 600 15-9 9,000 1,300 400 9,400 
x 1936 250 |* 1,200 45-0 60,000} 15-0 9,000 1,000 300 9,300 
ew 
Brunswick. .1935 1 1 1 50,000) 13-9 6,950 750 200 7,150 
1936 1 1 1 50,000} 13-0 6,500 750 200 6,700 
Quebec....... 1935] 5,800 | 60,000 67-0 4,013,600 9-5 380, 800 46,800 | 12,600 393,400 
1936} 6,800 | 71,500 75:3 | 5,395,500 8:9 | 482,900 69,400 | 18,000 500, 900 
Ontarionsjsee 1935) 8,200 |195,000 60-0 |11, 700,000 7-4 864,500 152,100 | 42,500 907,000 
1936} 8,200 |195,000 46-0 | 8,970,000 8-0 717,600 110,200 | 30,850 748, 450 
Manitoba..... 1935] 3,300 | 51,400 97-0 | 5,018, 700 2: 354, 600 49,500 | 12,400 || . 367,000 
1936] 3,440 | 51,300 |} 158-6 | 8,135,500 7: 569, 000 82,000 | 16,400 585, 400 


Saskat- j 
chewan..... 1935} 2,680 | 14,100} 74-7} 1,051,400] 11: 117, 700 15,800 | 4,300 122,000 
: 1936} 2,990} 17,100 |} 155-1 | 2,636,300}  10- 263, 100 39,500 | 9,100 272,200 


1 

0 

1-2 

0-0 
Alberta....... 1933; 1,000 | 13,500 84-2 | 1,100,000 9-0 99,000 13,7503) 73, 200 102, 700 
1936} 1,150} 12,200} 152-0] 1,850,000 9-0] 166,500 27,750 | 6,400 172,900 

British 
5-0 
5-0 


Columbia. .1935) 3,130 | 22,750 56-9 | 1,291,200) 15- 193, 700 12,900 | 3,300 197,000 
1936} 3,080 | 21,000 53-7 | 1,129,700} 15- 169, 500 11,300 | 2,800 172,300 
! 027,200 || 293,040 | 79,440 | 2,106,640 


Totals......1935 1 1 1 {24,291,000 8-3 
8-4 12,385,600 ! 342,110 | 84,110 | 2,469,710 


1936 1 1 1 (28,241,000 


we 
ww 


1 Information not available for Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


Subsection 7.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929 there was little change. The years 1930 to 1933 showed continuous marked 
reductions in average values of yearly wages and board, following the downward 
trend of the prices of farm produce. From 1934 to 1937 slight increases were 
registered. 
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In Table 32 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930, and 1935-37, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


32.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1935-37. 


Notrt.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. 


Per Year 
Wages 
Province. Wages Board and 
Board 
M F M. F M F 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada.......... 155 57 | 168 | 132] 323 189 
543 | 275 | 278 | 217) 82L 492 
326 210 233 199 559 409 
184 | 117 | 174] 137] 358 254 
206 | 126] 168} 135] 374 261 
224 134 176 138 4090 272 
PS? Islandye +t 101 40 | 120 96} 221 136 


Nova Scotia..... 


New Brunswick... 


Quebec....... eck 140 44 156 108 296 152 
524 235 243 172 767 407 

316 175 194 139 510 314 

170 98 136 98 306 196 

196 106 136 100 332 206 

226 121 150 111 376 232 

Ontario.......... 141 52 156 120 297 172 
474 259 262 211 736 470 

304 229 228 194 baz 423 

187 137 185 150 372 287 

211 147 177 148 388 295 

235 158 186 154 421 312 

Manitoba. ....... 184 70 180 156 364 226 
650 312 325 247 975 559 

298 194 238 204 536 398 

160 92 163 140 323 232 

178 103 158 132 336 235 

202} 113 | 165] 136] 367 249 

Saskatchewan... 162 67 | 204 168 | 366 235 
667 364 336 289 |1,003 653 

340 215 253 212 593 427 

173 96 172 144 345 240 

188 105 158 133 346 238 

184 | 106] 160} 127 | 344 233 

Bulberta... ii... 173 68 192 168 365 236 
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32.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1935-37—concluded. 


Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year. Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board 


British 
Columbia...... 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 208 108 | 252] 216} 460 324 
1920 64 36 Sil Ose 95 63 684 | 431 349 311 |1,033 742 
1930 46 25 26 21 ae 46 || 450) 270] 291 24 512 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, oats, 
barley, flaxseed, and rye in the Winnipeg market—basis, in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur—will be found for each month from August, 1935, to December, 1937, 
in Table 33. The average monthly prices of flour, bran, and shorts at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and Duluth for 1937 are given in Table 34. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Edmonton are given for 1936 in Table 35 and the average monthly 
prices in 1937 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 36. 


33.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades. 


of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye—hbasis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—Aug., 1935-Dec., 1937, and Yearly Average Prices for 
'  ¢erop years ended July 31, 1926-37. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, 
Pee aL ing No.1N. |No. 2 G.w.|No. 3 C.W.|No. 1 C.W.|No. 3 C.W. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1926... 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1927... 146-2 58-8 72-7 195-0 99-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1928... 146-3 65-2 85:3 189-9 129-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1929... 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1930... 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1931... 64-2 29-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1932... 59-8 31-4 37-3 93-7 40-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1933... 54-3 26-4 32-3 90-6 37-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1934... 68-1 33:9 38-8 148-0 47-5 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1935... 81-9 42-8 48-2 138-6 52: 
1935. 
UNTER Ethan. Ai Say se ee BA te BRS PRR ON he ce 84-5 36-4 33-9 123-8 36-5 
Septemiberics ieee. wi see eee eee 90-3 36-0 35-8 136-4 40-5 
Octo boris sees. + es deere ee 90-8 34-0 33-9 | 141-1 42-3 
November: (fai. bres eee eae hee 85-8 31-9 33-3 141-1 41-1 
Wecember.. Seed) oot eS ee eee 84-6 29-8 33-9 145-8 41-6 
1936. 

VANUAT YA See tis ee il a ee 84-8 33-6 35-3 159-6 42-5 
Rebruary et Wea. foe. dhe oe es 82-1 35-5 36-1 159-0 42-9 
WEST CD ei o's cdc Rac see Hott inde SE Ihe AR ote 82-1 35-9 37-8 157-3 43-4 
PATIL Steno, GeO ede ie oa Be a ee 80-5 33-6 37-9 150-0 41-4 
1A Ea ae orbs Re Oy een BaF RR eo Sr oe 76-8 33-0 37-3 145-4 41-1 
LENG da See toyor ee Se coke eo een ee 79-5 33-4 38-0 146-3 44-0 
Dulliyecee. We See oe Sak, Pee ne. He Pe OA a ee ie 93-5 41-4 51-0 165-4 55-3 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1936... 84-6 34-5 37-0 147-6 42-7 
AUS USb A RETR ECR ey ons Cem ee 102-3 49-5 59-9 177-4 67-1 
September: .twseh 2 Aedes. ca eee 103-9 44.9 58-9 167-6 68-0 
Oetobervset shee... Eeneee:: eee eee 110-9 44.4 61-0 163-6 69-8 
NoVvemiber.4:04 5. ie oa ee 108-5 45-3 61-9 159-3 78-4 
December... Sess. s.cek ccs os es 120-3 50-0 76-4 167-6 96-6 
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33.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye—basis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—Aug., 1935-Dec., 1937, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1926-37—concluded. 


Year and Month. 


INS DEUALY: Aer Ce eiena. weat 


July 


seme rere ere eos sere seer ersees 


seer eens 


eee eee eee 


seer eeere 


Averages, crop year ended July, 1937... 


August 


Sentember.t../2.2.........60/. 
WetOnene ter cie oo conte he 


cee wees 


eee eee eee 


eee eee 


eee ewe eee 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye 
No. 1 N. No. 2 C.W.| No. 3 C.W.| No. 1 CW. No. 2. Cw. 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 

124-7 54-5 83-8 169-5 103-1 
127-0 55-0 83-3 170-0 104-8 
135-6 56-4 81-4 178-9 107-0 
138-9 58-8 74-8 182-3 113-5 
130-6 56-3 71-1 172-6 114-4 
124-1 57-1 66-0 165-6 116-1 
145-6 63-6 71-9 180-0 147-3 
122-7 53-0 40-9 171-2 98-8 
131-8 50-9 58-3 173-3 87-5 
133-6 52-0 59-3 175-9 89-5 
142-3 53-4 62-1 178-0 84-5 
134-6 47-5 58-6 174-0 73°8 
137-4 49-5 57-3 170-1 75:3 


ee eee wore 


34.—_Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran, and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1937. 


the No: thwestern M uler, Minneapolis. 
Notre.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrei=196 Ib. 


Shorts. 


Flour, 
First 
Patents 


Toronto. 


Flour, 
First 
Patents 


eS eS ee ee EEE 


SouRCcEsS: 
Montreal. 
Flour, 
Month. Flour, | Ontario, 
First |Delivered| Bran. 
Patents.1! at 
Montreal. 
per bbl. | per bbl. | per ton 
$ $ $ 
January..... 7-46 5-58 33-93 
February.... 7-50 5-74 32-58 
Marehe2. s:; 7:85 5-82 32-75 
ADT Ye os: 7-91 5-99 36-63 
IM EV aoe « 7-58 5-82 35-25 
June. Aeeeee 7-36 5-61 28-29 
SULLY So ea 8-38 6-09 28-37 
August...... 7-86 5-26 25-10 
September 7-83 5-18 24-56 
October..... 7-99 5-12 25-48 
’ November.. 7-69 4-96 27-25 
December... 7:95 4:71 28-25 
Winnipeg. 
Month. 
Flour. Bran. 
per bbl. | per ton. 
$ $ 
MELITUAT Vee oes isles ates 7-18 30-00 
Meloruarye ges. 2 ret: 7-10 29-50 
Piareierce: . eee .|: 7-48 29-75 
LAS ip At a ee 7-68 32-00 
UNS cali Ane S ae 7:30 32-00 
TINS Sete ales Backs le ote § 7-25 29-50 
Muha et ee ee 2S 8-37 27-00 
PAMPUSE Ce tr cl sitive hee 7-80 24-00 
September........... 7-60 22-75 
PTO bet es wavs: 7°80 23 -00 
mrNovent ber, +... ..... 7°67 23-00 
December,........... 7:60 23-00 


35-01 
33-58 
33-75 
37-64 
36-25 


32-75 | 


33°37 
27-33 
26-56 
27-48 
29-25 
30-25 


Shorts. 


per ton. 


32:00 
31-00 
30-75 
33-00 
33-00 
30-50 
30-25 
26-40 
24-75 
25-00 
25-00 
25-00 


Crowe & INI NI “I © CO CO CO 


AANIOeOoOwIy ays 
ODONOODRWOWN4NOO 
CON TH OPRITOR OH 
CO eR WOR OP OLD O00 © 


Minneapolis. 
Bran. 


per ton. 


34-00-34-37 
30-80-31-90 
34-00-34 -25 
36-38-36-75 
32-00-32 -60 
2275-23-75 
25-75-26 - 25 
18- 25-18-80 
18-19-18 - 62 
19- 10-19-30 
19-00-19-75 
18-87-19 -37 


per ton. 
$ 


33-50 
32-40 
32-50 
36-75 
35-00 
29-00 
27°25 
25-40 
24-25 
25-20 
28-00 
28-00 


Shorts. 


per ton. 


34-00-34 -50 
32-20-32-90 
35+ 75-36-38 
37-63-38 - 12 
36: 70-37-30 
30-25-31-50 
32-00-32: 25 
19-35-20-30 
20-00-20-25 
20-10-20-40 
19-00-19-63 
18-87-19 -37 


For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 


Shorts. 


per ton. 
$ 


34-75 
33-40 
33-75 
37-75 
36-00 
32-75 
32-25 
28-00 
26-25 
27-20 
30-00 
30-00 


Duluth. 


| 


DO OH 100 SI ~I~T. CO CO CO 
WWOONKANODOOr 


DAOOmO IONIAN 
mete O'S DD CO GY 00 CO C0 OO 


uke 


| 


BONE TWH NDORO 


1 Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which includes the Toronto district also. 
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35.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1936. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Item. 


Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good 


Steers, over 1,050 1b., medium 


Steers, over 1,050 1b., common 


Toronto. 


Ce 
i 
i 
ee 
Cd 


ee ee 


Heifers, good...... Sk ls th Mo Pee ok oh ala hx attetenore wis cotee 
Heifers; meditline s..oas ee fotos Seer AS 3 ee eee 
Calves* fed, (200d 4s. 0.00 Se ce oe PON ee ee 
Calves fed Mei sas eee ackis coca. Maeno cee in one 


Calves, veal, good and choice... 
Calves, veal, common and medium 


Stocker and feeder steers, good 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 
Stock cows and heifers, good 
Stock cows and heifers, common 


Lambs, good handy weighs 
Lambs, common, all weightts 
Sheep, good handy weights 


ee ee 


Ce Ce ee 


ee 


rd 


a) 


Hogs select bacOline..ar sor Ooi «a coe a rine ee 
Hogs; bacon 2 Sees ene toe eee eee ae eee 
Hogs butcherses..4.np-30 as bok tie ace eee aoe 
HOgs, HOAVICS seers eto oe sett o ae eo ee eee 
Hogs, lights andfeedersiiit.s.0. sere ade eet 


1 Bacon price less $1 per head. 


Se 


CC 


i Cy 


1-68 


woe 


Ona KH HO 


03 o> 0O 
oon 


2 No sales reported. 


Montreal. | Winnipeg. 
$ $ 
5-64 4-49 
4-80 3-67 
3°85 2-69 
5-67 4-54 
4-81 3-71 
3-89 2-81 
4-66 3-77 
3-78 2-98 
6-23 5-28 
5-12 4-05 
7°38 5-68 
5-78 3-76 
3-61 2-85 
3-21 2-27 
3°87 2-48 

2 3-27 
2 2-00 
2 2-36 
2 1-60 
9-30 8-38 
8-81 7:87 
8-36 TREY) 
8-46 7:65 
8-40 7-34 
7-80 6-86 
6-28 4-86 
4-02 2-42 


Edmonton. 


36.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets; 
1 


Market and Item. Jan. 
Montreal— $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
HOO cl eects 6-34 
Hetlers; 00d. 9... 5-14 
Calves, veal, good and 

Choicess eye. om 9-98 
Hogs, bacon.......... 8-68 
Hogs, butchers........ 8-19 
Lambs, good handy 

weizhts®. .0eees la! 8-67 
Sheep, good handy 

weightsiteeesren ooo. 4-03 

Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

POOds Rot ee eter. 5-74 
Heifers, good ........ 5-63 
Calves, veal, good and| © 

CHOICE! Peo eee 10-93 
ores bacone eres 8-53 
Hogs, butchers........ 2 
Lambs, good handy 

WelGD UShania cise we 9-81 
Sheep, good handy 

Weld ltsee teeter 5-32 

Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

FOO. Rees Petes oo 5-32 
Heifers, good......... 4-40 
Calves, veal, good and 

Gholce: Fase een 7-69 
Hogssbacon, os an. revel 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-21 
Lambs, good handy 

welghtsa: sr. 8-06 


Sheep, good handy 
wol2htsit tease ne: 


2-90 


10-08 
5:21 


6-22 
5-17 


6-53 
8-10 
7-60 
8-62 


3-03 


10-88 
5:61 


6-66 
5-63 


6-33 
8-41 
7-91 
7-96 


3-29 


4-43 


6-99 
6-05 


6-49 
8-05 
7:55 
9-97 


3-98 


. | April.} May. | June. 


11-71 
3-30 


7-50 
6-38 


5-73 
8-60 
8-10 
8-67 


3-93 


July. | Aug. 


1 Spring lambs, per head: April, $6-75-$7-20; May $4-40-$7-25. 


* Spring lambs per head: $5-$11. 


8-31 | 8-09 
6-49 | 5-64 


8-61 | 8-92 
10-46 {10-26 
9-97 | 9-75 
8-57 | 8-51 


3-76 | 3-75 


7-56 | 7-12 
7-37 | 7:08 


9-28 | 9-52 
10-62 |10-52 
2 2 


9-45 | 8-62 


3-83 | 4-04 


7-02 | 6-71 
5-31 | 4-86 


5-83 | 6-12 
9-97 | 9-32 
9-49 | 8-81 
7-78 | 7-07 


2°81 | 2-72 


Sept.| Oct. 


7-84 
3-94 


5-65 
4-28 


6-42 
7-98 
7-48 
6-22 


2-67 


2-75 


2-74 


2 Bacon price less $1 per head. 


TT) oe 


¥ 


“$" 


DR EA SRI cE 
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36.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1937—-concluded. 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


Aas ES) aie fe aes | Faia ie eee eee SS | Beret ne create aaa) (raid) Doel ed Big eae 


Calgary— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $. $ $ $ 
pa up to 1,050 Ib., 

a RR RE a a 5-38 | 5-52 | 5-87 | 7-55 | 8-07 | 7-89 | 7-22 | 6-93 | 6-21 | 5-14 |] 4-78 | 4-75 
tees: good 2. 4-39 | 4-75 | 5-33 | 6-68 | 7-02 | 7-15 | 5-64 | 5-48 | 4-85 | 4-47 | 4-08 | 4-00 
Calves, ‘veal, good and 

phases. i448 « os ds 5-68 | 6-50 | 7-25 | 7-11 | 7-78 | 5-61 | 4-90 | 5-25 | 5-30} 5-25 | 4-70 | 4-50 
Hogs, bacon....-..... 7:60 | 7-50 | 7-66 | 7-95 | 7-72 | 8-15 | 8-96 | 9-71 | 9-18 | 8-12 | 7-66 | 7-79 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-09 | 6-99 | 7-17 | 7-45 | 7-22 | 7-65 | 8-46 | 9-21 | 8-66 | 7-68 | 7-16 | 7-29 
Lambs, good handy 

WEA EGs.ciakckrecicl te ts 7:22 | 7-75 | 7-75 | 8-23 | 8-97 | 9-18 | 7-42 | 6-49 | 6-28 | 6-33 | 5-81 6-00 
Sheep, good handy 

Sigel a cy Saei eee en 3°50 1 3-02 | 3-50 | 4-00 | 5-27 | 4-06 | 3-42 | 2-81 | 2-75 | 2-75 | 2-75 

Edmonton— 
ga tok up to 1,050 lb., 

MOOG Beate eels ee 5-33 | 5-39 | 6-28 | 7-52 | 7-75 | 7-66 | 5-91 | 5-38 | 5-66 | 5-12 | 5-12 | 5-25 
Heifers, COOMs eas, oe 4-25 | 4-37 | 5-25 | 6-04 | 6-63 | 6-72 | 5-01 | 4-57 | 4-60 | 3-72 | 3-90 | 4-45 
Calves, veal, good and 

ehorce. cee. 6-25 | 6-50 | 7-00 | 6-63 | 7-27 | 5-42 | 5-25 | 5-85 | 5-75 | 5-72 | 5-50 | 5-74 
Hogs, bacon.......... 7-37 | 7-46 | 7-78 | 8-02 | 7-73 | 8-27 | 9-10 | 9-59 | 9-78 | 7-88 | 7-69 | 7-81 
Hogs, butchers........ 6-86 | 6-95 | 7-31 | 7-52 | 7-24 | 7-77 | 8-62 | 9-08 | 8-68 | 7-49 | 7-20] 7-29 
Lambs, good handy 

Weightssae-> ec. 7:27 | 7-73 | 8-10 | 8-53 | 8-75 | 7-75 | 7-25 | 6-85 | 5-86 | 6-00 | 5-90 | 6-00 
Sheep, good handy 

WIPES care eae st 3-59 | 4-00 | 4-33 | 4-50 | 4-50 | 3-47 | 3-00 | 2-89 | 2-81 | 3-16 | 3-50 | 3-50 


1 No sales reported. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers of prices have been calcu- 
lated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The results of these calculations 
using the year 1926 as the base period, are presented in Table 37. In addition to the 
price indexes shown here, index numbers have been calculated of the yields of the 
various crops from year to year, and, by a combination of the prices and yields, 
index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to quantities, have 
been obtained. Indexes of yield and value are not shown here, owing to lack of 
space, but appear at pp. 30-32 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January, 1938. 


37.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
1915-37. 


Nortr.—Average prices, 1926=100. For the formule used in the calculation, see Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January, 1937, p. 28. 


Aver- Index Numbers. 
Field Crop Pre : 
1926.1 || 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 
$ 

| EN ele ceiaceadeaanl 1-09] 83-5] 120-2] 178-0] 185-3] 217-4] 148-6] 74-3] 78-0] 61-5] 111-9] 112-8 
JPR ny eee 0-48] 75-0] 106-3] 143-8] 162-5] 166-7| 110-4 70-8] 79-2) 68-8| 102-1] 87-5 
Baxteyo ee. chy ics. 0-52] 100-0] 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5] 159-6] 90-4] 88-5] 80-8] 134-6] 101-9 
"Sy ee Oe 0-77 100-0| 142-9] 210-4] 193-5] 181-1] 172-7| 93-5] 75-3] 63-6] 128-6] 100-0 
Rein Seat hire n tt. 1-75] 94-3} 126-9] 202-3] 170-9] 163-4] 138-3] 112-0] 105-1] 98-3] 100-0] 94-3 
ON has Sel ee 2-64| 115-5] 204-5] 282-2] 204-9] 169-7| 147-0] 109-8] 108-0] 100-8] 104-9] 97-7 
Buckwheat........... 0-87] 86-2] 123-0] 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3] 96-6] 96-6| 102-3) 97-7 
Mixed grains.......... 0-66] 86-4] 133-3] 175-8] 172-7| 206-1] 136-4] 93-8] 90-9} 89-4] 107-6] 98-5 
Phixaeed 6.20 oc ins 1-62] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2] 254-9] 119-8] 88-9] 106-2 109-3 119-8] 114-2 
Corn for husking...... 1-00] 71-0] 107-0] 184-0] 175-0] 134-0] 116-0] 83-0] 83-0] 92-0] 119-0) 94-0 
Potatoas., .e2ie..2. 1-47] 68-0} 91-8] 115-0] 110-9] 107-5] 110-2} 87-1] 61-2} 69-4] 57-8] 140-1 
Turnips, etc........... 0-60] 80-0) 130-0) 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3] 111-7] 90-0} 98-3} 73-3] 93-3 
Hay and clover....... 12-13] 118-4) 95-6/ 85-2} 134-0| 170-8] 215-2) 194-2) 111-0} 90-4) 91-3 85-3 
Grain hay............ 10-11 2 2 | 286-8] 327-6] 2 | 127-3] 34-3} 91-5} 91-5 
a oe. iss 13-30 95-3 80-4 87-1| 134-1] 164-3] 178-8] 150-0] 96-0) 87-1] 88-0] 95-6 
Fodder corn.......... 4-88 100-6] 100-8] 105-3] 126-0] 141-8] 158-8) 144-5] 101-8] 94-7] 104-9] 82-6 
Sugar beets........... 6-45] 85-3) 96-1] 104-7| 158-9) 168-4] 198-4] 100-8] 122-2] 100-5] 105-3) 94-3 


—_ J OO LO | | | | — 


All Field Crops... - ll 83-7 106-7( 138-7! 158-5! 178-7! 149-31 101-1! 86-6! 72-4{ 102-3! 102-1 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1938, pp. 30-37. 2 Not available. 
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37.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
1915-37— concluded. 


Field Crop. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1983. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936.1] 1937.2 
Wheat tata: ti see pce 100-0} 91-7} 73-4] 96-3) 44-9} 34-9) 382-1) 44-9) 56-0) 56-0) 86-2} 91-7 
Oats: 2 Jas pri ciatte ares «4 100-0} 106-3} 97-9) 122-9) 50-0} 50-0) 39-6) 54-2) 66-7) 50-0) 89-6} 89-6 
ALO sevice wee ceen = 100-0} 126-9] 107-7} 113-5} 38-5} 50-0} 44-2) 57-7) 90-4) 55-8) 132-7} 98-1 
GVO ates es cee 100-0) 106-5} 102-6} 109-1) 26-0} 36-4) 35-1) 49-3] 63-6} 35-1) 90-9} 94-8 
GSS... 3.05 cei tpea ee eas 100-0} 100-6} 105-7) 117-7) 84-0} 48-0) 48-6} 57-1) 60-0] 62-3} 92-6) 96-0 
IBGaNS. . .cacss yer ae «63 100-0} 87-9} 185-2} 125-0) 86-0) 26-1) 20-8) 37-5} 50-4} 55-3) 77-3) 46-6 
Buckwheat........... 100-0} 102-3] 106-9} 108-0} 74-7} 57-5) 49-4] 57-5} 60-9} 58-6} 81-6] 81-6 
Mixed grains.......... 100-0) 109-0} 107-8) 115-2} 63-6} 56-1) 50-0} 60-6) 62-1) 54-5} 84-8) 77-3 
MIAKRO6S pork woe occ oes 100-0} 95-7} 98-1] 146-9} 58-0} 48-8] 38-3] 74-1] 71-0} 73-5) 88- 93-2 
Corn for husking...... 100-0) 99-0} 112-0) 106-0) 87-0} 42-0) 45-0) 59-0} 65-0) 45-0) 70-0} 61-0 
POtatoes oc. cach 100-0} 79-6} 54-4) 108-2) 56-5} 29-2) 42-9) 52-4] 34-0) 54-4) 77-6} 438-5 
SE MPRIPR, O6Cr<cncud tek « 100-0} 76-7| 78-3} 88-3] 73-3} 46-7) 45-0} 56-7) 51-7] 53-3) 58-3) 55-0 
Hay and clover....... 100-0) 85-8} 85-5) 96-0) 81-0} 62-8) 58-5) 72-3} 96-9) 62-8) 63-1] 61-6 
Caran hay. oo 4 eoe.) : 100-0} 100-0} 99-7] 95-0} 66-6} 60-6} 58-8} 67-9} 70-4! 60-5! 63-4) 61-6 
PRULAJISS nc toh cpr oees eh 100-0) 90-5) 86-5} 94-1) 91-1} 78-0} 64-5) 69-5) 95-3} 51-8) 69-1) 60-5 
Bodder corms ces -© 100-0; 91-6} 96-1) 106-2) 101-0) 81-4) 56-4) 67-2] 84-4) 68-0} 69-3] 63-1 
Sugar beots....../...-. 100-0) 120-8} 112-4) 119-2) 106-5} 94-9) 96-6) 93-6} 87-4] 84-3] 80-0} 92-9 


All Field Crops. . 100-0! 96-5! 84-6) 104-9! 57-8) 46-9] 43-11 55-7! 67-4] 55-91 89-9] 76-5 


1Most of the figures for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
2 Subject to revision. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 
the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. The forage crops and 
sugar. beets, which are used within the country, held up well in price, partly owing 
to the fact that climatic conditions did not favour high yields in these years. 


During the next two years there was considerable improvement in the prices 
of these field crops. Fodder and hay prices rose materially because of short crops 
and good demand. The general index rose from 438-1 in 1932 to 67-4 in 1934. 
The decline to 55-9 in 1935 was mainly due to increased production and consequent 
lower prices of coarse grains and forage crops, while sharply increased prices, especi- 
ally for the grain crops, brought the index up to 80-9 for 1936, the highest point 
since 1929. 


Subsection 9.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 was published at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year 
Book. ‘The review included statistics of tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage 
indebtedness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of labour, 
farm machinery, and facilities. In the 1937 edition of the Year Book, further 
statistics were presented at pp. 270-273 which showed for the Prairie Provinces, 
comparative figures of population, farm holdings, areas, and values, the condition 
of farm land, the numbers of live stock, and the acreages of the principal crops, for 
each of the census years 1936, 1931, 1926, 1921, and 1911. 


Subsection 10.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—Alberta.*—The surface waters in Alberta are 
vested in the Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the 
Water Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation, and other purposes, and the granting of licences 


— 


* Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director of Water Resources, Edmonton, Alberta. 


re 
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for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. Table 38 gives statistics of the larger irrigation pro- 
jects in Alberta for the years 1935 and 1936. 


38.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 

Project. oe of Irri- Length Area Irri- Length Area, 

pees gable of Irrigated || gable of Irrigated 
Area. Canals. | in 1935. Area. Canals. | in 1936. 

acres miles. acres. acres miles. acres 
Gre Re Western... os: Bow river...... 218,980 1,566 19,109 || 218,980 1,347 44,614 
C.P.R. Lethbridge.....|St. Mary river..|| 100,000 196 70,000 || 100,000 196 75,274 
Canadanland:. cos ose Bow river...... 130,000 453 22,694 130, 000 453 24,453 
WSO tne cies ere St. Mary river.. 21,499 96 19,471 21,499 99 19, 123 
Lethbridge Northern...|Oldman river... 96, 871 600 73, 022 96,777 600 62,790 
RUMIECU errs ernie 6 Belly river...... 34, 166 175 12,000 34, 166 175 18,000 
UNe ww Westiisage chee «ae Bow river....:.. 4,563 24 2,066 4,563 24 2,207 
LARA G IN co cte gs occhate acs St. Mary river.. 6,975 90 4,000 6,975 90 4,000 
AV IMONC. ss eee ce ee St. Mary river.. 15, 130 16 13,000 15, 130 16 13,000 
Mountain View......... Belly river...... 3,500 22 3,000 3,500 22 2,900 
hittle Bowers es eae Highwood river 3,093 2-5 300 3,093 2-5 200 
ASLOrM th. thet eee Bow river...:.2+ 250, 000 1,904 | 148,997 Il 250,000 1,90 17S 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed three large projects known 
as the Eastern, Western, and Lethbridge sections, the last-named being the oldest 
irrigation project in Alberta. In 1935 the interests of the Company in the Eastern 
project were transferred to the water contract holders, who are now operating under 
the name of the Eastern Irrigation District. By agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., the Taber, Magrath, and Raymond irrigation districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 438,603 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. 


The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Co.’s project 
is 130,000 acres, while the New West Irrigation District, by agreement with the 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further irrigable area 
of 4,563 acres. 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 
approximately 360 privately-owned projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of 56,724 acres. 


British Columbia.*—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in 
the Crown in the right of the province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. The administration 
of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Water Board, the 
latter comprising a Chairman, the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Chief 
Engineer of the Branch. 

Licences to use water for irrigation are issued by the Comptroller of Water 


| Rights, and since 1858, when the first right to use water was given, upwards of 
9,000 irrigation licences have been issued. 


* Revised by J. C. MacDonald, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, British 
_ Columbia. 
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There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 39 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects for the 


year 1937. 


39.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1937. 


Irrigated 
ea. 


Locality. 


A Trrigable 
Project. Source of Supply. Aen 
acres 
PROVINCIAL. 
South Okanagan............ Okanagan river.......... 6,000 
MUNICIPAL. 
Penticton municipality..... Penticton and Ellis creeks 2,576 
Summerland municipality..| Trout and Eneas creeks. . 5,000 
IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 
(Co-OPERATIVE). 
Black Mountain............ Belooiercel: ieee cee ek 4,607 
@Wawston).. meer: sec nee: Similkameen river....... 900 
Hast: Crestoni.t. 10s. een Arrowicréelk. 6208 oo. 8 1,700 
Girousrdatrtes: sate Swan Lake creek...... 134 
Glenmore: sac. cee oe Kelowna creek........... 2,524 
Grand! Horksiethtss. cc tee Kettlorivers ce nec eee Ha Ts 
Heffley Creek.............. Heffley creek and N. 
Thompson river....... 2,700 
Kaled éneh. attests cart Marron creek:....\c<.....2. 543 
Kerem60s....%. oeewe soe ae Ashnola river and Kere- 
MeCOSB CLOCK sa) ans ees 1,000 
Maleolm Horie. :... ¢....2.< sosephicreek ts cree 300 
Marble Canyon............. Pavilion creek........... 1,350 
Naramata seers eters Lequime and 
_ Robinson creeks....... 1,061 
©kanaecantlallsos. os seen Shuttleworth creek...... 194 
Oyamass ek ee ee Oyama creek............ 391. 
Peachland@aen.-.c =. cee Peachland creek......... 738 
FRO DSO ay te et es eee Pass Creek 5.0 terntomeen 261 
Scotty (Creekinn soho: Scotty ereck-.s.cu-s ese 879 
ye eal SI Ne, Mee ones Hydraulic creek......... 4,626 
TroutiCreek-were cme e hrowtrcreckst nek oan ee 354 
Vernonas- ssxiaant. Sots Jones and Coldstream 
. CLOCKSAn ee re ee ns 12,161 
Vans ull Oates ees. trace N. Thompson river...... 558 
Westbank 6 cnr cea: Powers Clee... eee 726 
Winfield and 
Okanagan Centre......... Vernon creek............. 2,000 
Wynndeloes.. eee et. Duckrereekws ene ee 525 
Warter-Users’ CoMMUNITY 
(Co-OPERATIVE). 
Benvoulins.... heat Mission creek............ 476 
Brent Davis= . 20532 ts Mission creek............ 415-7 
Canvyonvs.orermaoan, aoe se Camp Run and 
Association creeks..... 656 
Dog Creeleiiisns it Ss .sbe5 Dogicreekiz§ Pass cee 319 
Gimisachaneentin ee Mission creek............ 332-5 
clowns) ee. oe et Mission creek............ 60 
Massioni@reek= es.) 4 7 Mission ¢reek..........:. 594 
Okanagan Mission (South)..| Bellevue creek........... 179 
Rowersi@recks om.) Powers creek =a oe 200 
Sawmillle@reolk en. c na. ce Belleyvueicreek..2. 2...) 4. 132-5 
Smithson-Alphonse......... Mission creek............ 327 
South Kelowna!).:.;.-.<... Missionicreelc?- =... 2-5-7 oe 192 
Sowth Verna, .ccaaw sels cmt% Long Lake creek......... 207-6 
eDrepanier woven es ce Trepanier creek.......... 99-2 
Tronson. 50. ths ede Long Lake creek......... 127-5 
Upper Bankhead........... Mission and Kelowna 
CrOCks.Y aa ei. oa ae? 108-8 


2,464 
3,309 -6 


3, 685-46 
203 -83 
1,113-6 


110 
1,836 
2,090-5 


1,390 
376 


1, 814-93 
151 


Oliver, 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 

Similkameen valley. 

South end, Kootenay 
lake. 

Okanagan valley. 

Okanagan valley. 

Kettle valley. 


N. Thompson valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Similkameen valley. 
Near Cranbrook. 
Pavilion. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Lower Arrow lake. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
N. Thompson valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
South end, Kootenay 
lake. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Near Creston. 
Upper Fraser valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. a 


Okanagan valley. 
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39.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1937—concluded. 


Project. Source of Supply. ete a ae ed Locality. 
acres acres 
IRRIGATION CoMPANIES. 
B.C. Fruitland Co..........| Jamieson creek and 
: 4 N. Thompson river.... 6,000 2,627-37 | Near Kamloops. 
Columbia V. Irrigated 
_ Fruitlands Co............ Bruce creek.............- 3,780 1 | Columbia valley, 
Parent Irrigated Farms, , 
UR io AS Ran Se An Wad Ate Vermilion creek.......... 940 1 | Columbia valley. 
Okanagan Development and 
Orchard: Cos. craps ce ieeais Kelowna creek........... 907 651-2 | Okanagan valley. 
Woods Lake Water Co...... Oyama creek............ 2,100 792-02 | Okanagan valley. 


1 Not reported. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average values of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1919 to 1937, are given in Table 40. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


40.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1919 and 1919-37. 


Province. |1910}1919} 1920) 1921/1922) 1923/1924) 1925] 1926) 1927} 1928) 1929] 1930) 1931) 1932) 1933) 1934/1935) 1936 1937 


P.E.I 31 | 51 | 49 | 46 | 45 | 51 | 40 | 45 | 46 | 41 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 34) 31 | 32) 34] 31 | 31 | 34 
1 eee 25 | 41 | 43 | 35 | 34 | 31 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 | 28 | 26 | 27] 31 | 35 | 32 
N.B 19 | 32 | 35 | 28 | 32 | 32 | 27 | 34 | 31 | 30] 31 | 35 | 28 | 26 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 26 
RHO T3540 35 43 | 72 | 70 | 59 | 58 | 56 | 53 | 54 | 53 | 57 | 54 | 55 | 48 | 40 | 37 | 36 | 34] 41 | 38 | 40 
ee 48 | 66 | 70 | 63 | 64 | 64 | 65 | 67 | 62 | 65 | 62 | 60 | 52 | 46 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 44 | 46 
Man 29 | 35 | 39 | 35 | 32 | 28 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 26 | 22 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 17] 17 | 16] 17 
ee 22 | 32 | 32 | 29 | 28.| 24 | 242) 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 25 | 22 | 19 | 16] 16 | 16] 17 | 15] 15 
Alia... ..... 24 | 29 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 20] 17 | 16 | 16} 16 | 16 | 16 
3) Oana 74 |174 |175 |122 |120 |100 | 96 | 88 | 80 | 89 | 90 | 90 | 76 | 74 | 65 | 63 | 60} 58 | 60 | 58 


— |__| —_ | —— | —— | J | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


Totals...) 33 | 46 | 48 | 40 | 40 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 38 | 37 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24) 23 | 24 | 24 | 24 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1937, with 1936 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $96 ($94); Ontario $89 ($88); 
British Columbia $261 ($266). 2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in 
Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 11.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 41, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1936 and 1937 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1936-37 and 1937-38 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1931-35 (1931-32 to 1935-36), and the areas 


4 and yields of 1937 (1937-38) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 


_ 46847—18 
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41.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 
1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35. 


Acreages. 
Crop and Country. 1937 
1936.1 | 1937. |A¥eT88lin pc. of 
‘Average 
000 000 000 ‘ 
acres. | acres. | acres. ea 
Wheat— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
Albania Roan wes es vce 90 87 92 94-9} 
AUIStTIO enn tae rede ane 624 642 554 116-0 
Belov ssa. ween 424 423 391 108-4 
Buleartay eer. foesteses: ok 2,955 2,861 3,028 94-6 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,291; 2,098) 2,213 94-8 
Denmarkee. eee ete. 296 319 272 117-3 
ESCONIA foe onetime see 162 168 140 120-4 
inland =e one ene coe 215 242 99} 245-0 
TANCE Sate oe eee 12 TAO ie 2) akon 1 0 - 
German cece ee 5, 151 4,879 5,471 89-2 
Great Britain and North- 
ernpirelangd. sieeve 1,805 TeSSo 15617 alts 
Greece eerie eas 2,065 2,118 1,755 120-7 
RUNS any nerds aeknete 4,029 3,784 8,932 96-2 
Inishi Pree Stateiaen:. lock 255 220 70| 314-6 
CREVE Hactrercrctmsetnera etree 12,693] 12,820} 12,260 104-6 
Lativia. Ste eee a eae 319 339 295 114-6 
[MTU Pye eieo a oooor ae 485 516 507} 101-6 
lbiib<esanl ieee a aa cate 45 45 34 131-2 
Miata eevee rant 10 9 9 99-3 
Netherlands sey..2y as ee 374 320 315 101-6 
INOUWAYie rte oe actterrhaeet et 75 79 38} 208-5 
Olan Gas. an san er erate ee 4,305 4,183 4,333 96-5 
Portugal sociesaetioet elo 1,093 1,376 79°4 
ROUntanIA tan ae eee 8,481 8,618 7,893 109-2 
Russia CUiSis. kee) sere 96,116} 101, 678 87,437 116-3 
DAE Ades ane 10,768 11,261 ~ 
SWECONE eee as ae ara chee 695 7 26 701 103 -6 
Switzerlands.-ca ee eee aoe 172 174 149 117-1 
Vue Os] avid ssn aene ete chee oF 463l, © OF 209}= 0,112 103-1 
AMERICA 
Canada icy 220s carn he 25,289] 25,570) 25,630 99-8 
M@6xICO ass oti ore ee ee 1,263 1273 1,229 103-6 
United States. scoseeane 48,863] 64,460) 51,894 124-2 
ASIA 
Chinatancpcot cet. 50,333] 42,617) 49,569 86-0 
Chosen a een dant tere. 818 839 800} 104-9 
Cy Pruseee itm cote tee 190 185 176} 105-2 
Tinga ewe ioc ame i 1 38) (Ri)! sei Areal Sea 98-2 
WB te Ke Laie, 2 ds a ps ee ee See 3,000 3 2,417 - 
Japan se. 1 Soe ee ee 1,686 1,770 1,440 122-9 
Manchoukuos- csc ee 2,682} 3,005} 3,102 96-9 
Syria and Lebanon........ 1,316 1,349 usps 107-6 
Turkey 22s 1. stan tens 8, 843 8,323 7,983 104-3 
AFRICA 
AlS6ta iene etme se 4,287) 4,062} 3,907] 104-0 
Heyipt acs ctet nia ee 1,464 1,421 1,549 91-8 
FETICT OR ihc cnt ee eee 40 3 14 - 
French Morocco........... 3,194 2,743 3,019 90-9 
Kenyaissceisiudoaesteres 2 66 66 41 161-3 
LAb Vasc aks coe cakes 80 8h 46 186-6 
Tunas ee eee secre 122K 2,429 2,019 120-3 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 4 
APEONUINA jae seth tek cs 17,503} 18,909} 17,954 105-3 
Australia PES Ro AOA 12 SOL) asa Longse 98-2 
C1 Ty en ae Steet orice oe 1,917; 1,898 1,826] 103-9 
New Zealand.............. 225 188 203 68-9 
Union of South Africa...... 25133 aol 1, 763 99-°3 
UrugusVenccten sora recite 986| 1,259 1,116 112-8 


Yields. 
1937 
1936.1 | 1937. | Average | in pic. of 
* | Average. 
000 000 *000 
bu. bu. bu. PSs 
1,129 1,293 1,684 76-8 


14,040 14,469 13,327 108-6 
16,153 15,550 15,424 100-8 
60,350 56,492 50,985 110-8 
55, 582 51,266 56,011 91-5 
11,267 13,595 12,023 113-1 
2,433 2,767 2,330 118-8 
5,442 6,320 2,515 251-2 
254,616} 247,270) 316,685 BRE: 
162,659} 161,192} 176,664 91-2 


55, 265 56, 186 55,811 100-7 
19,537 32,373 21,908 147-8 
87, 788 69, 834 76,483 91-4 
7,839 : 2,817 ~ 
224,568] 296,009} 267,140 110-8 
5,272 6,302 5,995 105-1 


7,942 ok 9,304 85-9 
1,070 1,190 863 138-0 
236 326 274 119-0 
15,575 12,959 13,922 93-1: 
2,094 2,524 1,034 244-1 
78,357 67,607 72,580 93-1 
8,651 14,540 19,773 73°5 
128, a 136, oor 96,579 140-8 

953 , 256 = 

121,490 160,337 = 


21,524 26,495 23,773 111-5 
4,470 6, 162). 4,963 124-2 
107,421 86,252 78,048 110-5 


229,218} 182,505} 346,876 52-6 
13,606 11,216 11,933} - 94-0 
626,766] . 873,993} 679,636 128-6 


847,948] 636,446} 813,040 78-3 
8,078 11,041 9,118 121-1 
1,842 2,140 1,838 116-4 

351,680} 366, ae 350,448 104-5 


19,658 12,401 = 
45,194 50,410 40,365 124-9 
30,675 37,845 37,960 99-7 


15,704 17,210 14,467 119-0 
138,496} 140,311 92,884 151-1 


29,773| 33,995] 32,789 103-7 
45,701) 45,376] 43,822 103-5 


414 : 86 = 
12,234 18,372 29,255 62-8 

740 780 419 186-0 

418 661 249 265-6 


8,083 17,637 14,256 123-7 


249,196} 191,983} 225,766 85-0 
150,106} 161,954; 171,898 “94-2 
28, 702 $ 29,450 * 
7,169 5,730 8,293 69-1 
16,077 10, 867 14,470 75-1 


9,246 15,037 11,421 131-7 


1Most of the figures for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
2Winter crop only. 3 Not available. 4In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics 
are for the crop years 1936-37 and 1937-38, and the averages are for the period 1931. 32 to 1935-36. 
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41.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 
1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Oats— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


i 


Germany. .t2re Ys: 222. 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland...... 
GREE hikes Peo sos ane 
Hungary 


© 0 ste oasis el ¢ 9 6 beens 0 


PMXCMDUTE Sass cess gee 
Netherlandsy.3.2..... ...sd.8). 


IPOMUT al oc oe es oes 


ASIA 
China hee es AID 
Syria and Lebanon........ 
LNITTRRRES es Sie Si ale aes Re 
AFRICA. 
PAG ETO tt RES a Pie 1 orene ola 
French Morocco........... 
MMR ITS: ed ls atd Fob Siwinislareioce 


Acreages. 

INO O87 
1936.1 | 1937, |A¥ST@8°lin p.c. of 
‘|Average 

000 ‘000 000 . 

acres. | acres. | acres. B.S 
25 24 24; 100-7 
713 698 Zoo 92-4 
534 521 648 80-5 
299 269 299 90-1 
1,888} 1,920} 1,972 97-4 
933 928 943 98-4 
341 358 350} 102-3 
1,087) S751 1220 seal 142 98-3 
8,134 7,952 8,312 95-7 
6,866} 7,030} 7,791 90-2 
2,514) 2,298) 2,632 87°3 
335 415 336 123-2 
529 572 560 102-3 
559 Lis 617 92-§ 
1,075} 1,069} 1,093 97-9 
838 828 784| 105-7 
883 861 867 99-4 
65 65 69 94-1 
333 358 339} 105-7 
210 211 231 91-4 
5,572] 5,672} 5,458) 103-9 
657 723 442 163-6 
1,986} 1,906} 2,035 93-7 
43,525] 48,193) 42,460} 101-7 
1,358 2 1,917 = 
1,654; 1,641) 1,629} 100-7 
26 27 35 77-5 
890 846 902 93-8 
13,118) 18,049} 13,468 96-9 
33,370] 35,079} 37,553 93-4 
2,628} 2,428) 2,497 97-3 
28 PU 30 87-6 
1,099 554 438N 127-7 
473 477 476} 100-3 
80 94 66] 142-4 
62 91 65| 141-5 
3,158) 3,254) 3,434 94-8 
282 289 202} 148-2 
316 286 371 77-0 
614 2 479 ~ 
180 204 181] 112-9 


1936.1 


000 
bu. 


595 
29,439 
38,111 

9,368 
83, 938 
57,616 

7,842 
44,864 

290,354 
387,074 


138, 652 
6, 502 
18,049 
36,188 
32,952 
15,595 
22,845 
2,612 
21,836 
11,797 
181, 887 
5,770 
5&, 362 
2 


38,070 
85,291 

1,375 
22,942 


288, 764 
785, 506 


62, 129 
752 
14,846 


12,090 
1,328 
689 


54,564 
6,894 
4,407 
7,325 
1,999 


Yields. 
Average 
1937. | “1931-35. 
000 000 
bu. bu. 
565 730 
28,488 26, 687 
35, 839 47,640 
8,544 6,89 
94,547 91,928 
69, 583 69, 123 
9,900 9,706 
46,159 46,295 
313,989 329, 626 
404,304 422,261 
112,280 149,382 
9,755 7,013 
16,201 18,914 
2 41,283 
42,591 38,015 
27,903 24,401 
26, 860 25,856 
2,887 fy 
29,438 19,615 
13,314 11,983 
166,035 172,675 
7,376 6, 132 
26,211 45,144 
21 1,030,389 
2 46,169 
86,476 80,484 
1,605 2,022 
20,517 20,394 
291,622 370,342 
1,146,000 969,044 
58, 732 59,941 
741 868 
16,583} 11,611 
8,957 9,160 
2,894 1,552 
1,963 1,502 
48,915 59, 566 
2 6,144 
3, 187 4,096 
7,289 7,999 
3,838 2,628 


1 Most of the 1936 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


available. 


1937-38, and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 


46847—i83 


_ 1937 
in p.c. of 
Average. + 


p.c. 


77-8 
91-1 
146-1 


2 


3In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1936-37 and 
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41.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 


1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 


Se eee ee 1931.35 |i2 B.C: Average | in p.c. of 
31-35. 1931-35. Average. 
000 | ne. i 
Barley— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
IAN banisce = castes ate ete ost 295 76-4 
PAMIStTiaee ee etecmceseneetes. 12,757 89-8 
Beleiuin. cedales cicletscoisie ye. 4,199 93-6 
Bi Eoigks ob seanocucoo DGC ae 13,426 109-3 
Czechoslovakia 55,354 92-5 
Wen anita ere ale ieiesiei seuss’ 45, 823 109-3 
ESCORTS ee caoereisttere terse 4,750 79°3 
Minlandcashan aoe eee 8,245 96-9 
POranco st: sonics sosivarroeneee 48,993 93-4 
Germany. se ne te eens 149, 663 108-8 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland........ 36,649 82-7 
Greeces ite tan ences 8, 892 116-3 
Eluncary-scceincecneesnee 28,818 75-3 
Trish Free State........... 5,908 - 
Teale dh eae Sake 10,300 104-2 
Liatwaee cele crtaactac ce 9, 202 109-0 
IGA vehi es eee ey som dnt 11,185 101:5 
Muxem burg ie cae acactonciaeraet 207 68-7 
Mialtaie Oe teancscactatiocicse: 236 - 
Netherlands: cs.cce sean 3,573 180-2 
NORWAY eee esccist ae roleieesyoncte® 5,042 118-3 
Poland’-.bincseen ee cece 66,447 90-6 
Rortucalle.. eas sate Bie ete 1,962 101-7 
ROwumania yan apade reset? 60,270 65-7 
Russia GUS Saltoyreses es 303, 607 - 
ORIN Te cise arent eenerdeioayeca che 109, 968 - 
Swedens. evanescent 9, 889 90-7 
Switzerland s2.0.0.seeusen- 528 71-4 
Yusoslawviaacce tacts 18,665 94-2 
AMERICA. 
Canada eer seen warty 71,846 119-7 
Wnited! Statesoa sce. eet 210,785 104-2 
ASIA 
Chinn cose scm teretortsres 361,551 80-9 
CHOSEN ghsdn sre lerde lites 47,038 133-4 
CY Prilsyi ies reese 1,618 138-3 
Traci um on temais aogier msi 13,435 - 
BLE) az Sear rte tN St 75, 688 95-6 
Syria and Lebanon......... 13,170 114-0 
ARUP Gy.22 Raves wees scence 68,522 153 -2 
AFRICA 
A Serine Seis eer yaar 34,347 75-7 
1 OPA ORE ean benches an Gao 10,098 104-7 
FORIURCA 2); tava aeivctera CPS 689 - 
French Morocco........... 52,444 66-6 
dBi Rich Sour oes no ec ee 27124 86-5 
Pini ges nee iatpnertos ioe 10,472 87-7 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
AYTVentINa..c.teeeete es et 28,530 86-9 
LORI. «Sere cocina 4,987 ~ 
News Zealand. ¢.saens 0 sl 637 135-6 
Union of South Africa...... 1,313 100-3 
UTruguayeritecoeneetee 268 219-8 
1 Most of the figures for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 
available. 3 In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1936-37 and 


1937-38, and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
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41.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 
1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


1936.1 


~ eS ee eee EEE ——E—E——E SE a 


pial 


Rye— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


Bulgaria...... Be cae ecisicie das 


Tuxem DUrz os Gsikackcs ces 
Netherlands............... 


Algeria tattered sacs siewels 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. ? 
Arrontingar ni hiers ss tecks 


_Corn— 


NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


Bulgaria...... Bisieis os Gawne ets 


TANCE: oar crus coke eee 


Spain IOP BROS SRE RAR 


”000 
acres. 


SiS 


2,204 


207 
158 
1,653 
403 
844 
639 
2,810 
3,626 
218 
1,057 
12, 990 


2 
6, 683 


Acreages. 
1937 
Average 
1937. 1 p.c. of 
1931- 35. oS 
000 000 
acres. | acres. ace 
8 7| 115-7 
891 947 94-1 
378 479 78°9 
456 517 88-1 
2,390 2d 95-2 
343 350 98-1 
368 363 101-4 
598 570 105-0 
1,636 1,712 95-6 
10,270} 11,056 92-9 
176 178 98-7 
1,516 1,568 96-7 
2 3 66-2 
259 285 91-0 
713 627 113-8 
1,259 1,231 102-3 
19 19 101-3 
557 449 124-0 
15 15) 94-9 
14,141; 14,160 99-9 
569 7 151-1 
1,060 939 112-9 
2 62,627 - 
2 1,466 - 
519 547 94-8 
37 42 89-1 
627 615 102-1 
894 712 125-6 
3,839} 3,021] 127-1 
875 670} 130-6 
4 3 114-4 
2 3 = 
2,184 1,731 126-2 
219 195 112-4 
159 158 100-4 
1,653 ievou 94-1] 
456 365 124-9 
839 844] 99-4] 
652 614 106-1 
2,956 2,812 105-1 
3, 632 3,590 101-2 
228 232 98 -2 
2 1,014 - 
12,795} 12,124 105-5 
2 1,076 - 
2 D) ad 
6,529 6,215 105-1 


4,281 
25,319 


17,660 


29 
35 


7,480 


4,549 
6,727 
34,310 
12,361 
20,914 
11,297 
102, 086 
120,117 
4,132 
12,084 
220,936 
2 


83 
203 , 949 


Yields. 
Average 
Bote F 1931-35. 
000 000 
bu. bu. 
114 132 
16, 830 23,447 
13,583 18,944 
8,293 8,714 
58,447 69,374 
9,448 9,804 
8,109 7,507 
16,299 13,871 
29,152 32,218 
266,217 305, 945 
2,579 20207 
22,945 28 , 532 
2 85 
5,701 6,281 
16,592 12,385 
23,658 22,407 
392 481 
19,511 16,371 
465 443 
229,518 251,701 
4,642 , 095 
16,697 12,613 
2 863 , 667 
2 21,697 
16, 984 16,773 
1,213 1,381 
8,239 8, 202 
5,749 6,456 
49 449 33,977 
18, 822 10, 400 
41 31 
2 Ze 
4,527 10,047 
4,514 4,327 
7,134 5,340 
33,020 35, 629 
13,511 8,347 
Pp aay 20,095 
9,085 8,244 
105,977 73,033 
133, 853 104,528 
2 3, 684 
2 13,778 
166, 734 211,299 
2 27,929 
2 98 
209,951 155,561 


1 Most of the Agurre for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
available. In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1936-37 and 
1937-38 and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 


1937 


181-0 


134-0 


45-1 


135-0 


2 Not 
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41. —Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1936 and 
1937, with Five-Year Averages for 1931-35—concluded. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1937 1937 
1936.1 | 1937. [A¥T88*lin p.c. off 1936.1 | 1937. | 4%°788 | in p.c. of 
Average Average. 
000 000 000 A 000 000 000 fe 
Corn—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. EC. bu. bu. bu. ae 
AMERICA. 
Canadast sake ested 164 166 145 113-9 6,083 6, 492]- 6,025 107-8 
Wnited Statesien cies. + 93,020} 93,810} 102,079 91-9]) 1,507,089] 2,645,000] 2,334,271 113-3 
ASIA 
Chinas tea a eee 11,506 2 11,185 - 241, 333 2 248,140 = 
IManchoukuos eerie. 3,199 3,506 2,736 128-1 83 , 522 81,886 68,416 119-7 
Syria and Lebanon......... Oo” 48 59 80-7 719 1,052 1,045 100-7 
ASUEKOY. a tepet, n iter 1,041 988 987} 100-2 27,000 23,349 19,059 122-5 
AFRICA 
ALSOTIA < Hk emits fone bile 16 16 21 76-9 137 140 225 62-3 
g O/Ar7 0) eg cnt mee een si ad 1,579 1,597 1,829 87-3 62, 806 64, 624 68, 147 94-8 
FIritre as secu eesle Pe ee 20 2 26 — | 161 2 382 = 
French Morocco........... 1,124 1,087 911 119-4 11,865 5,236 6,148 85-2 
Wen vase ne ee hoes ee 91 118 136 87:3 3,084 3,997 3,307 120-8 
ADS. aeeaee ee Sie Eee arb 44 67 48 139-3 138 236 232 101-7 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 3 
AT eNtINA nae ceee. «1s pie ees 6 15,973) 15,185) 16,266 93-4] 359,621 2 334, 718 = 
SRA: 3, ee 8 Sie | iGAl 2 121 = 2,670 2 QEUaT = 
Union of South Africa...... 5, 808 2 5, 839 = 88, 618 2 60, 669 = 
Potatoes— 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
AUIS EDL Ebs Shs sheets eR ae 519 538 496} 108-3 87,032} 118,313 94,648 125-0 
Belgium, aes eee ee 396 392 413 95-1 118,512 113, 567 132,086 86-0 
iBulvartach.. seen ete ton cece 39 43 35|mael2aea 3,996 4,946 3,074 160-9 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,876 1,906 1,824 104-5 393,215 897,428 326,687 121-7 
WDenmar keane comes Mees te 187 200 179 ibihey 47,343 49, 236 44,808 109-9 
Pistonia.\ee aoa ee ee 183 187 i?) 108-4 37,868 33, 663 32; 122 104-4 
inland /<). oe ce eee oe 215 230 197 116-7 48,596 49,162 4leoon 118-7 
Hirancey ae terrae ee 3,513} 3,512} 3,487) 100-7) 560,367| 540,941) 577,444 93-0 
Germany ne eae ae 6,901 @AS6 7,043 101-3]| 1,702,072} 2,032,250} 1,636,908 117-9 
Great Britain and North- : 
ern Ireland jae... ere ee (04 715 760 94-1 171,309 TGF hd eS 186,435 81-1 
GPeCCE Ate oe usa oe 48 58 42 137-7 4,740 5, 831 3,475 167-8 
UMP arvetnce ieee ae ee 733 731 715 102-2 90, 068 95,497 61,522 155-2 
Irish Freestate o.oo. 334 327 343 95-4 90,387 2 93 , 829 = 
TL Galli sok Se ee eas 979 965 1,004 96-1 87,368 105,517 88, 524 119-2 
Batis ces Dee eee Se 296 314 266 118-2 59,210 65,476 49,101 133-3 
eithtani an. eee noice 450 456 435 104-9 76,250 92,196 TS BY. 125-4 
SU em bro oes Se eee 4] 41 41 100-9 dmaoe 8,173 6,950 117-6 
IVES AAO ete eee eh 10 2 7 - 951 2 902 - 
Netherlands. -............. 322 336 384 87-5 92,099 91,858} 111,113 82-7 
INOEWAY.c4 > ico teete teeta oe 127 128 120 106-5 34,753 33,514 33,092 101-3 
‘Polandi pe spose we eee 4, 150 7,360 6,821 107-9] 1,259,601] 1,388,889} 1,140,984 121-7 
Orci gali eats lien 6 ae ose 78 2 79 - 18,985 2 21,791 - 
Reumantappnsneee es eae 535 533 490 108-8 71,370 2 62,500 = 
SPalnvie berate nee 2 2 1,087 = 2 2 182,022 - 
Sweden Poa ehe te cit mia Loe 330 329 328 100°3 67,098 64,925 68,753 94-4 
Siwiozerlander en: oe. ee bly 121 114 105-7 20, 868 29,949 27,633 108-4 
ViUSOS AVI awe. eee 648 2 612 - 59,818 2 52,654 ae 
AMERICA 
Capeds, sentence cs tae sss 496 531 543] 97-7) 65,057} 71,055) 73,744 96-4 
Waited States ass. cee one BRO0OS| wala MukorOlS 90:4) 329,997} 391,159] 379,068 103-2 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 18 19 18] 103-3 1,467 1, 680 1,478 113-7 
Turkey, ; fone. sachs. 130 2 108 - 6,593 2 4,460 «4 
AFRICA 
Algorig4sgee 5 tele 2 41 38 43 88-4 4,257 2 OS OtL = 
1 Most of the figures for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1936-37 he 


1937-38, and the averages are for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36. 4 Early potatoes. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1937, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 42. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1936-37, a 
total of 670,458,500 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels of wheat 
is shown as exported, as compared with 598,736,000 bushels in the previous year. 
42.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 


and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1936 and 1937. 


Twelve Months Twelve Months 
Wheat. ___ Aug. IJuly 31. Flows ___ Aug. I-July 31. 
1935-36.1 1936-37. 1935-36. 1 1936-37. 
7000 bu. 000 bu. "000 bbl. 000 bbl. 
Exports— Exports— ; 
Umited ptatesi.s ah se - 202 5,287 United, States. .s..4.0..- 3,435 3,892 
Canadas (Ae Se Ree scr: 232,020 NAG So Gales Canada nena se tolel ae 4,979 4,526 
APGONUINA ce. 4etk ae hss = «35 65, 689 155, 767 ATCCHPING ator eeeec 898 1,095 
IATISHrAa = 2S Ae Piet he 73,224 73,627 AUS Gio ase or eke 6,197 5,645 
laungary; asa. nee: 14,333 QSOS INGA oaciee aw cen Bhekis s 204 436 
Bulgaritis, peacmeetine< ber 1,139 CeCOS |e tUNT Arye e. Lei. tele e re. 636 690 
VII POM VI te eae at oo. 613 DE OTe JADA. 2-2 oe ee 1,881 848 
Other countries,......... 92,628 101,690 |} Other countries......... 8,174 7,685 
Motals: sas 4... 479,918 558, 782 Totalssesht Aco 26,404 24,817 
Imports— Imports— 
Gormany ts. 6 tos Moa ss 3,564 31,016 Germany ye nn. on ee 16 244 
Belgie tt aac ona nS 40,529 43,744 AUSUTIA F Oajentie eae Merk ore 386 261 
TANCe ee ene. eis oe bs 26,850 14,331 Wrenmnark eh aroumenete 111 82 
Great Britain and Binal pets seta eit 350 245 
Northern Ireland...,.. 190, 664 184,469 Great Britain and 
inishelreeistates, si... 14,588 12,200 Northern Ireland..... 4,861 - 4,842 
Galisptey. tae date ae ot « 15,240 68,018 Irish Free State......... 81 71 
Netherlands............. 18,942 IS O0Gr|Norwayven..: 2 aceeeecen 451 466 
WCG EN: ee aay wate Bee. as 1,683 1,914 Netherlands... 0s. 616 20 
‘Switzerland. or......... 16,670 17,727.|| Czechoslovakia......... 12 5 
Czechoslovakia.......... 2,170 321 SELON Dy Pet Paci aca 53 25 
SAPANS eo. cee tee. tos 12,805 6,570 Other countries......... 6,983 5,105 
Other countries.........- 84,037 134,319 
Totals soa" s45n. bs 427,742 533,625 Wotals cee fee: 13,920 12,072 


1 Most of the figures for 1935-36 have been revised since the publication of the 19837 Year Book. 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 43, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1935. For many countries, the figures 
are the result of careful enumeration, while for others they represent only approxi- 
mate estimates. In the cases of Mexico, Argentina, Chile, and Kenya, the figures 
are for 1930, as are also those for horses in Uruguay, the Union of South Africa, 
and Santo Domingo, those for swine in Uruguay and Santo Domingo and those for 
cattle in the latter country. Earlier figures are: Peru (1929); Bulgaria (1926); 
Venezuela (swine, 1925; cattle, 1922; horses and sheep, 1921); Santo Domingo 
(sheep, 1924); Siam (swine, 1921). 


43.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1935. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— 
PRUIBUMIA Rcd Cont, iat Oe ee ee TNE olnis are 261, 200 2,348, 627 263,400 2,822,966 
ESCLCLINTIDES Mcrae ech oe scree rena a wells he 231,4001 1, 837,500 187,400 1,284,500 
aleariaty ene chek cs pote ee soe 482,200 1,817,437 8, 739, 800 1,002,100 
Eicee oso wnicia sy), 2 Ie A 695, 000 4,283, 1002 547,000 2,744, 700 
MDM IAT CS Ren caine he siclee se boo cd. 520, 600 3,071,700 - 174,600 3,036,500 
LNITUEG 0 reer te OO RIO Oo aR Ee TOGO ea 360, 600 1,822,000 1,024,300 509, 900 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 280. 
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43.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1935—concluded. 


Continent and Country. 


Europe—concluded. 


Portugal. ete eo ook oe roles he oie 


RiussiaiGOrsiSch.)\\-e. vest caries cee 
YY UROS AVIA nae iclode cc otra ecnan oot 


Northern and Central America— 


South America— 
MAT OONGINA errs cic calcd s crolersiseiel le Does sent 
Brazile seas ecehe eee ene 


CHUC. Es cases ce ts see> aves tem eue termes es 
Uruguay es sen. Soc ow tes een occas eee 


Asia— 
Britishtndige: ek sth icc eee mee 
Formosa SAS ee Tale where ee ee oti ee 


SyriaianGphebanon se. seven set see sees ee 
Turkey in Europe and Asia..............- 


1 aig 0) Seo or a ERP Seca acl Rees cc 


ONY A risen actin: st ince bins 
MAdaoaSCarmm se. 6 vcs. eaten oo cole 
INigerial:oe fae: iy eee 3 ead ee 
Southern Rhodesis.oc« «sce cecisierseteices 
Territory of South West Africa......... ar 
one Sy GAS OD CURIA SAAB Deine ae 


1On farms only. 
animals belonging to the Army. 
longing to the British Army. 
8 Swine belonging to Europeans only. 
Cameroons. 11 Sheep and goats. 


2 Cattle and buffaloes. 
5 Animals owned by natives only. 
7 Number registered for fiscal purposes. 
10 Includes only northern provinces of Nigeria and Northern 
12 Not available. 


Horses. 


2,810, 0004 
3,389, 9004 
1,120,400 


3,760, 0004 
90,300 
2,166, 6004 
568, 100 
611,200 
139,500 
15,881,300 
1,200, 8001 


2,931,300 
568, 700 
150, 000 

1,887,500 

11,635,000 


9,858, 100 
6,131,700 
441,000 
972,000 
432,100 
622,900 
167,700 


2,344,400 
500 
90,500 

12 


1,464,300 
52,600 
642,000 
391,000 
355, 100 
66, 800 
600, 600 


180, 800 


867,600 


1,767,800 
273,000 


Cattle. 


15,669, 700 
18,937, $00 


9, 759, 3004 
$05, 200 
4,327,200 
3,569, 800 
2,918,900 
1,590,000 
49,255,600 
3,982,4003 


8,820, 600 
4,515,170 
$00, 000 
10,083,000 
67,868, 000 


30,867,900 
40, 863,900 
2,387,900 
8,337,100 
1,805,900 
7,372,400 
2,278,000 


160,365, 700 


84,700 
1,977, 200 


1,614,800 
1,679,500 
4,515,600 
1,483,300 
5,314, 200 

367,600 
5,370,200 


840,000 

953, 100 
2,074,600 
3,337,900 
5,192,900 
5,559, 1007 
2,688, 135 


10,575,000 


14,048, 700 
4,293,500 


Sheep. 


-9, 558, 100 
3,927,700 


11, 838,300 
19,093,319 
443,800 
175,400 
54,228,100 
9,211, 1003 


3,399, 100 
163,900 
161,900 

3,673,900 

52,022,000 


39,329, 781 
13,049, 100 
6, 263 , 500 

872,400 
11,209, 200 
15,405, 607 

113,400 


43,846,500 
300 


15,600 
4,384,700 
9,400 
1,803,578 
135, 900 


2,055,600 
12,435,600 


6,416,000 
1,429,600 
9,283,600 
8,404,400 


35,996, 200 


113,048,000 


29,076,800 


3In rural districts only. 


Swine. 


| | | 


7,043,300 
22,826,600 
4,531,500 
623,600 
3,175,800 
1,087,700 
3,205, 700 
803, 100 
1,201,100 
1,523,800 
410,000 
6,722,500 
1,206,000 
2,970,400 
5,411,535 
1,293, 100 
1,088,300 
22,550, 100 
2,931,900! 


3,549,200 
951,779 
1,100,000 
3,698, 200 
42,837,000 


3,768,700 
24,773,600 
, 200 
1,621,900 
8, 700 
307,900 
512,100 


12 


1,873,200 
3,544,000 


980,700 
1,616,400 
4,916 
2,976,500 
4,200 
5,500 

12 


56,000 
13,800 


1,158,300 
762,800 


4 Exclusive of 


6 Exclusive of animals be- 
8 Incomplete figures. 
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CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.* 


Norz.—A short article on ‘‘Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting the 
Forests ’’ was published at pp. 311-313 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions. 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic 
zone, reaching from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from 
the International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in 
climatic, physiographic, and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character 
of the forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest 
regions may be recognized. The following principal regions are described separately : 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane, and Coast. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two 
sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities, and they are described hereunder 
as the Northern Transition, and the Aspen Grove Sections. 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This region includes all of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all but the northwest corner of New 
Brunswick. Its climate is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly favourable 
to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topography and 
geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum altitude 
is 2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton island and parts of Nova 
Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the region varies from level 
to gently rolling. 

There is a general coniferous character to the region, especially in the northern 
parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton island. Mixed forests, interspersed by 
so-called ‘‘hardwood ridges’, are common, however, occurring more frequently in 
the southern parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant, and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red 
pine, are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. 
Hemlock, which is still to be found in most parts of the region, is believed to have 
been much more important in previous times. Other characteristic conifers are 
cedar and tamarack. 

Yellow birch, maple, and beech occur in fairly large quantities and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. White birch and poplar are found in association with 
the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, basswood, 
ash, and elm. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This forest, centring on 
the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence valley, 
is of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between predominantly 
coniferous forests to the north and the deciduous forests to the south. Precipitation 
varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in the east, and 


* Material in this chapter has been prepared by R.G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Dominion Forest 
Seryice of the Department of Mines and Resources. Section 1 is based on Dominion Forest Service Bulletin 
No. 85, ‘‘A Forest Classification for Canada’’, by W. E. D. Halliday. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau 
of Statistics collects and compiles statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed 
reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry, and the wood-using and paper-using 
industriesof Canada. These printed reports are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed 
oe one for each important industry or group of industries. For detailed list of publications, see Chapter 
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the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedimentary origin 
are common, but southward extensions of the granitic areas of the Canadian Shield 
are also included within the boundaries of the region. 


The characteristic species are white pine, red pine, and hemlock, associated 
with the maples, yellow birch, and, in some sections, beech and basswood. Aspen, 
cedar, and jack pine are widely distributed, and spruce and balsam fir are common in 
certain localities. Among the less widely distributed hardwood species are white 
birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, oak, ironwood, butternut, and black walnut. 


The pine forests of the Ottawa valley and Algonquin areas have been famous 
as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbering areas. Elsewhere in the region, forests 
of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood stands 
in the more favoured locations towards the south. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—This region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, 
and occupies the southwestern portion of what is commonly referred to as the 
Ontario peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions which 
permit of the growth of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. 
Because of its fertile soil, the area is completely settled, and the forests are now 
represented only by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 


Among the characteristic trees are beech and sugar maple, together with bass- 
wood, red maple, and several oaks. Coniferous species are largely represented 
by scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock, and juniper. 


Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, 
are hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, 
sassafras, black gum, Kentucky coffee tree, and a number a other species which 
find their northern limit in this region. 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbrokenly from the Atlantic coast of Quebec west- 
ward to Alaska. Along its southern side it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and 
is terminated in the west in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. To the north 
it is bounded by the limits of tree growth. 


The principal trees of the region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch, and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky mountains the latter 
species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as 
a line running from lake Winnipeg to lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, the 
region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian forma- 
tions known as the Canadian Shield. Within the area described there are extensive 
tracts of good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a larger portion 
of the region is characterized by shallow soils. Very considerable areas of bare 
rock testify to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. The forests 
of this part of the region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and balsam fir 
as dominants, and are valuable chiefly for pulpwood. 


West of lake Winnipeg the same tree species are in evidence but in different 
proportions. Here the soil is deep and relatively fertile, and the characteristic 
forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 


The climate of the region is severe, and precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
to 30 inches annually, although these amounts are exceeded in eastern Quebec. | 


COAST OF LABRADOR 
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REGION PRINCIPAL SPECIES ~——___ ~ 
s1ssssssr-s--++,- Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine 
. Lawrence ...Pine, spruce, yellow birch, maple 
... Tolerant hardwoods ................. 
Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jackpine.. 
Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine .... 
Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larch 
Ponderosa and lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas 
Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, Sitka spruce 


Forest information prepared by the Dominion Forest Service. Base map and lithographic plates from Surveyor General's 
Office, Ottawa, Printed by the Geographical Section, General Staff, Department of National Defence. 
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The Northern Transition Section—This area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because none of its forests is of commercial value 
although of considerable local economic value. It represents a transition from the 
merchantable forests of the south to the treeless wastes of the far north. White 
and black spruce, larch, and birch are the principal tree species, and these are 
usually of stunted growth because of the severity of the climate. In river valleys 
and other protected sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. 
The principal economic value of the forests probably consists in the habitat which 
they provide for fur-bearing animals, and the wood they furnish for fuel and build- 
ings for the scattered inhabitants of the region. 


The Aspen Grove Section.—This section, which lies entirely within the Prairie 
Provinces, is also a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. 
It is a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open 
grasslands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree, and is in sole possession of 
most of the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm and 
ash occur singly or in small groups in river bottoms. Most of the area is farmed 
and much of the forest is now in the form of woodlots. 


The Sub-Alpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the Boreal 
Region up the east slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. This same type of forest 
reappears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International Bound- 
ary between the plateaux of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra for- 
mation of the mountain tops of the Coast ranges. 


In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. Rainfall is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is 
short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils 
are mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. The dominant tree 
species are Englemann spruce and alpine fir, lodgepole pine, and aspen. Less widely 
distributed are mountain hemlock, alpine larch, and white-barked pine. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—This region, often referred to as the Interior 
Wet Belt of British Columbia, supports forests which are somewhat similar in 
composition to those of the Coast Region. 


The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers which lie between elevations of 2,500 
feet and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, 
and above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the 
Coast and Montane Regions. The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The 
region should actually be mapped as a series of ‘islands’ and ‘stringers’ surrounded 
by patches of Sub-Alpine forest; but it is impracticable to do this on so small a 
scale as is used for the map facing page 284. 


Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
the Coast Forest Region. Because of the complete physical separation of the two 
regions in Canada, and also because of important differences in environmental 
conditions, the division made here has been adopted. 

The principal species in this region are Engelmann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock, and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine, and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fires. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. 
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The Montane Forest Region.—This region forms part of what is often termed 
the Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It occupies an extensive series of 
plateaux, valleys, and ranges in the interior of the province, which extends north- 
ward from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena river. The 
climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall, and moderate to high temper- 
atures. The dryest conditions are found in the lower river valleys, where the forest 
gives way to open grassland. 

The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, and 
aspen. ‘Towards the northern limits of the region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. ‘Towards the 
north and east, stands of Engelmann spruce and alpine fir grade into the forests of 
the Sub-Alpine and Columbia Regions. Aspen is an important constituent of the 
northern parts of this forest. 


The Coast Forest Region.—This region includes the western slope of the Coast 
and Cascade mountains and the insular system, the higher elevations of which form 
Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group and other islands along the coast. 


The climate in this region is mild and equable, with heavy precipitation varying 
from 40 to 200 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn 
and winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of 
coniferous forests, and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in the 
Dominion. 

The dominant trees are western hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
with these are Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 


these species, of which the most important commercially is Douglas fir, grow to — 


large sizes, and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers which occur in the region but are of much less importance 
include yellow cedar; mountain hemlock; amabilis, grand, and alpine firs; and 
western white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, 
and Garry oak and madrona are found in the vicinity of the straits of Georgia. 


Broad-leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in the southern sections, 


and black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important hardwood from the 
commercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as “softwoods’’, but they comprise 
over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or “hardwood’’ species is large, only about a 
dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with that of about two dozen 
species of conifers. 

For descriptions of the individual tree species, the reader is referred to pp. 
283-286 of the Canada Year Book, 1936, where the chief tree species were covered, 
and to Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 61, ‘‘Native Trees of Canada”, pub- 
lished by the Department of Mines and Resources, where the subject is treated 
in detail. 

Section 3.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of which 549,700 square miles is considered 
as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. About 254,873 square 
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miles of this agricultural land is occupied and of this 213,236 square miles is classified 
as improved and under pasture and 41,637 square miles as forested. 


On p. 60, the area of forested lands is shown in detail. It will be seen that 
the total area covered by existing forests is 1,223,522 square miles, including 41,637 
square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. Most of this will, no doubt, 
be left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. There is also a con- 
siderable area of forest’ land which is of agricultural value and will eventually be 
cleared, but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest land 
which can best be utilized for forest production. The accessible and productive 
forest area is estimated to be 769,463 square miles, of which 360,548 square miles 
carries timber of merchantable size and on 408,915 square miles there is young 
growth which, if protected from fire, will eventually produce merchantable timber. 
The remaining area of 454,059 square miles carries forests of value either because 
of their influence on water control, climatic conditions, game conservation, or by 
reason of their attraction to tourists and their value as a source of wood for local 
use. On account of their geographical location or because of unfavourable growth 
conditions these forests at present are considered as non-productive from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. 


As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever-increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, some of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 442,354 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 221,138 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,971 square 
miles hardwood or broad-leaved species. 


In Canada as a whole about 10-5 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. The distribution of Dominion forest 
experimental areas, provincial forests, provincial parks and national parks, by 
provinces, is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1938. 


bee “ ; 

orest rovincia Aone A 

.. Province. Experi- Forest perio ha Total. 
mental Reserves. . : 
Areas 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


prince ward Island ..2 08). seiess con ovis Nil Nil Nil 7°60 7:60 
BRRBSES COLD g ee Soak lle lis ace oars acevajeiGind Ae 6. Nil Nil Nil 458-00 458-00 
Mewes TUNS WICK) Acc Ae 5 Gadve 6 ou beled ewes 35-00 Nil Nil Nil 35-00 
BRIO Hage leet, a, oo vine Suse Reariod a 7-25 | 31,319-60 5, 099-00 Nil 36,425-85 
Oy ETAT ay deo beak a ned et Be i ite dae aol 97-10 19, 606-00 4,248-00 11-70 23, 962-80 
PRM LOD SG Fht Noses teiie & ibis a oul Seis arte 35-95 3, 775-14 Nil 1,148-04 4,959-13 
RREMU CTC WANG Fo .0 oc cic Sinyage Sas) aievane/aie Tones Nil 10, 042-931 258-38 1, 869-00 12,170-31 
REMSIU A GE ek fo nce clit ese chd bois Sale ae 62-60 14,347-09 2-27 7,316-002 21,727-96 
BeEAtIsh COMI. ....,..,+\ 0,0 0\o0% = oeciied-s at Nil 24, 803-00 2,727-47 1,715-00 29, 245-47 
Motalsiieyes) sas es cantons ss 237-90 | 103,893-76 | 12,335-12 | 12,525-34 | 128,992-12 

1 Of this area 286-39 square miles have been placed under provincial park regulations. 2 Not 


including the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest Territories, and the Tar 
Sands Reserve. 
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Of the total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title 
to 12-9 p.c. of the area, but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 78-6 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 91-5 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1935, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 


During the ten years 1926-35, the average annual depletion due to use was 
approximately 2,034 million cubic feet of conifers and 547 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. The average annual loss from fire was estimated at 241 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 26 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The loss from attacks of insects 
and fungi can only be estimated in a broad way, but it is placed at 700 million cubic 
feet annually for the ten-year period. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered 
severely from ‘“‘gout’’ induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus 
Dreyfusia, previously undescribed. In the Gaspe peninsula the spruce saw-fly has 
become a serious menace, spreading to New Brunswick and as far west as Ontario. 
The total annual depletion during the ten-year period was, therefore, estimated to 
have been about 3,558 million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced 
by growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger — 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch. which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources acts as a clearing-house for the national inventory, and in addition to 
collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities has con- 
ducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
The inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed. The 
Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the increment 
taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive silvicultural research 
at forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. 
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Under present conditions it is estimated that 183,290 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 36,853 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered as accessible. 


1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, Classified by Type 
and Merchantable Size, by Provinces and Regions, with Estimate of Grand 
Total Stand, 1937. 


Conifers. Broad-Leaved. Totals. 
moo ee Total 
: qui- qui- Equi- 
Province and Region. 2 Small | valent Pu Small valent nee Small | valent 
hovial Material. in torial Material. in baral Material. in 
? Standing . Standing ; Standing 
Timber. Timber. Timber. 
million] ; million ||million| ; million ||million| , million 
feet < rea cubie feet i tae cubic feet rs Mand cubic 
cceccible: b.m. feet. b.m. feet. b.m. feet. 
Prince Edward Island.. 100 700 104 20 100 14 120 800 118 
Nova Scotia........... 4,854] 23,182 3.75) 1,170 5,805 808] 6,024} 28,987 4,583 
New Brunswick........ 5,657} 48,070 6,863]| 3,944 15,737 2,359]) 9,601] 63,807 9,222 
Quit os Oe as eae ere 52,175} 277,300} 43,871) 8,565) 88,750) 10,307|| 60,740} 366,050) 54,177 
ORtarion wee kee sels 23,620) 251,175} 34,560)) 9,640} 105,820} 12,163] 33,260} 356,995} 46,724 
Totats, EASTERN PRo- 

IAIN GIES Ge Se rainsctotote,creds 86,406) 600,427 89,173\| 93,3389| 216,972 25,651)|109, 745) 816,689| 114,824 
MemiboOba. sor% ness Sars 1,045 9,645 1,357] 1,620) 19,110 2,170) 2,665) 28,755 3,528 
Saskatchewan.......... 4,085 12,865 2,400) 2,825 46,260 5,013) 6,910 59,125 7,413 
PUD OT LANE siauore cye.ee tueltans 7,000} 74,400) 10,238] 2,080} 36,000 3,876) 9,080; 110,400} 14,113 
ToTats, PRAIRIE PRo- 

WIEN CRG ir tue ore ays forrerna 12,130 96,910 13,995] 6,626| 101,870 11,059) 18,655| 188,280 25,054 
British Columbia...... 116,508} 91,470} 30,123 405 790 143]|116,913] 92,260) 30,266 
Totals, Accessible..... 215,044) 788,807} 133,291] 30,269} 318,372)  36,853/245,313)1,107,179| 170, 144 
Totals, Inaccessible.. ./171,673| 503,268) 88,785] 8,264) 136,192) 14,727/179,937) 639,460) 103,512 

Grand Totals....... 386, 717|1, 292,075) 222,076) 38,583) 454,564)  51,580)425,250)1, 746,639} 273,656 


Section 4.—Forest Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
stumpage values or reductions‘may be made in the rates if conditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the 
other provinces exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves. is as follows: 
Quebec, 8 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7-6 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 8-4 p.c. In all cases timber-lands are now 
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administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are explored their 
lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Absolute forest land is 
usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing of the title to 
lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned in every 
province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, so 
common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests 
on this basis. 

The administration of forest lands under Dominion control and those under 
the control of each of the provinces is reviewed below. 


Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion 
control are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office admin- 
isters the timber in Yukon and the Northwest. Territories, and the Indian Affairs 
Branch administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. 
The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control.—Nova Scotia.—In this province, 
10,473 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
timber is administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests, with a Chief Forester 
in charge of protection, surveys, etc. Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. 

New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber-lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land - 
were made to railway companies, private concerns, and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 11,100 square miles of forest land. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests ad- 
ministers the timber-lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest pro- 
tection has been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. 
Licences are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, 
subject to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in 
fee simple, made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 31,048 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 31,320 square miles and provincial parks 5,099 square miles. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister, and Provincial Forester. 


In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of 
by individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. The 
licensees usually undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the province, 
the type and size of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 
7,972 square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. Provincial forest 
reserves cover 19,606 square miles, and’ the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 


Manitoba.—The Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Natural 


Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 1930. A provincial Air 
Service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is mainly 
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used for purposes of forest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,775 
square miles, are permanently reserved for the production of forest products. ‘Tim- 
ber is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber permits, 
covering small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One 
pulp and paper mill is in operation in the province. The area of privately-owned 
forest land is estimated to be 8,500 square miles. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the 
Department of Natural Resources. The organization is unique in Canada, because 
the different resources are not controlled by different branches of the Department. 
Instead, each field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his 
district. Forestry affairs of the Department are controlled by the Director of 
Forests. Timber disposal is carried out under licence, sale, and permit. An Air 
Service is maintained, mainly for forest protection purposes. Forest reserves 
occupy 10,043 square miles and provincial parks 258 square miles. Privately- 
owned forest land is estimated to be 6,250 square miles. 


Alberta.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines ad- 
ministers and protects the provincial forests. Timber is disposed of through licences 
and permits except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but 
licensed berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,347 square miles, aud 
10,044 square miles of forest land are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber-lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber-lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 24,803 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks include 
2,727 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties 
are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
15,000 square miles of timber-land are privately owned. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks, the Forest Experiment 
Stations, and the Northwest Territories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion 
control, the administration of forest lands now rests with the provinces. Up to the 
end of the fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the former Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior was responsible for fire protection in the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. © 
However, by reason of the transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial © 
control, their administration is now a matter of provincial concern. 

Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, | 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber-lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate © 
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purposes, and provides for close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 

In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by 
the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest fires. 
Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the trans- 
portation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
hasbeen detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and 
the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically 
by this means than by ground surveys. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback, and 
foot patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires. A ground 
staff is also necessary for the maintenance in the forest of fire lanes, fire guards, and 
systems of communication and transportation. 

The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. These pumps, each of which weighs from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack-saddle or back-pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far as 
seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, to a much greater 
distance. Small hand pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also 
used effectively in many cases. 

_. In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 

Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the 
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schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 

Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation publicity 
work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association. 

Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest fire hazard which is expressed in the form of an index computed from the 
weather factors. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time, but, by the aid of weather forecasts, they can 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by Provincial Governments on denuded 
Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the management 
of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive working plans, 
so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research activities are now 
assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving marked 
attention both from the Dominion services and some of the provincial services. 

About 400 technically-trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. In addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. A considerable number of foresters are actively 
engaged in commercial logging operations. 


Dominion Forest Service.—The activities of the Dominion Government in 
forest research are centred in the Dominion Forest Service, which is a bureau of the 
Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 
Until the time of transfer of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces, and the 
Railway Belt and Peace River Block in British Columbia, to provincial control 

in 1930, the Forest Service was primarily concerned with the administration of 
forest reserves and the protection from fire of all forests on Crown lands. In ad- 
dition silvicultural research work had been carried on at the Petawawa Experiment 
Station in the Ottawa valley since 1918. Since the transfer of the resources, the 
Service has been entirely devoted to investigations in the fields of forest economics, 
silvicultural research, forest protection research, and forest products research. 
: In co-operation with the provincial forest authorities, the Forest Service as- 
_ sembles the available information respecting the forest resources of the Dominion 
in order to prepare a national forest inventory. Such material is revised every 
_ five years and published in reports entitled “The Forests of Canada”, which are 
3 submitted to the quinquennial British Empire Forestry Conferences. Besides. 
——- 46847—193 
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giving assistance to certain provinces in the preparation of their inventories, the 
Service is developing improved methods in interpreting the valuable forestry data 
contained in aerial photographs. The Economics Division also assembles data 
and issues reports on forest revenues and expenditures, the production of forest 
industries, the employment of labour, and trade in forest products. 

Five forest experiment stations, where investigations of the underlying prin- 
ciples governing the growth of forests can be made, and where practical methods of 
management can be tested, are now in operation. Besides the original station at 
Petawawa, new establishments, opened since 1930, include the Acadia station near 
Fredericton, N.B.; the Valcartier station near Quebec; the Duck Mountain station 
in Manitoba; and the Kananaskis station in the foothills west of Calgary. The 
total area of the five stations is approximately 238 square miles. These stations, 
or experimental areas, are used for forest fire-hazard research as well as for silvicul- 
tural work, and also form centres from which investigations can be conducted in 
other areas in the regions in which they are located. 

One of the principal problems now exercising the minds of all who are interested 
in the future welfare of our forest resources concerns the present condition and future 
prospects of forest areas which have been cut or burned. The Forest Service is 
conducting a special series of investigations into this question in co-operation with 
the provinces and timber owners. 


Forest Products Laboratories.—In order to promote the more efficient use 
of the forest resources of Canada and at the same time assist the wood-using indus- 
tries in the more technical problems encountered in their manufacturing operations, 
the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were organized in 1913 under the 


Forest Service of the former Department of the Interior. The need for them was ~ 


felt because of the influence of the establishment of such laboratories in other 
important timber-growing countries. Besides, on account of Canada’s large exports 
of timber and timber products, it became increasingly apparent that, in order to 
meet world competition in the timber trade, it was necessary that Canada keep 
fully abreast of other countries in scientific developments in wood utilization. 

For several years the Laboratories carried on all their work in Montreal, under 
an arrangement with McGill University. The subsequent development of their 
work has necessitated the establishment of a branch laboratory in Vancouver in a 
building provided by the University of British Columbia, the transfer of the main 
Laboratories to Ottawa, and the establishment of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
Laboratories in Montreal in a building erected by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. In this building are also housed the executive offices of the Association 
and certain laboratories of McGill University devoted to research in cellulose and 
related products. The Pulp and Paper Association, in addition to providing accom- 
modation for the Laboratories, makes a yearly grant to the Laboratories to assist in 


financing the work, and through a Joint Administrative Committee, consisting of » 


representatives of the Government and the Association, takes an active part in 
formulating and forwarding the work of the Division. Close co-operation is also 
maintained with McGill University. 

The main Laboratories in Ottawa carry out work in timber mechanics, wood 
fabrication, wood preservation, lumber seasoning, timber pathology, wood structure, 
wood identification, wood chemistry and general wood utilization; they also co- 
operate with other Government Departments and industrial organizations in timber 
marketing problems. In addition, the Ottawa Laboratories carry out many in- 
vestigations in connection with logging problems of the pulp and paper industry. 
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The Vancouver Laboratory devotes attention to special problems relating to 
Pacific Coast timbers which require local treatment and which cannot be carried out 
to advantage in the main Laboratories on account of distance or for other reasons. 


A research committee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was set up 
several years ago to effect liaison between the industry and the Laboratories and 
make as effective as possible the application of researches carried out by the Labora- 
tories in the problems of the lumber industry. 


Since the Laboratories were established, many advances have been made in 
the technique of wood utilization. Improvements have been made in treating rail- 
way ties, telephone poles, mining timbers, and other structural timbers with creosote, 
water-soluble salts, and other chemicals. This has enhanced the value of wood as a 
permanent structural material and permitted its use for a variety of purposes for 
which it is otherwise unsuitable. The work carried out in the treatment of hard- 
woods, especially birch, beech, and maple, has been of particular value. Re- 
ductions in the cost of manufacture of pulp and paper, and improvements in quality 
of products have resulted from researches of the Laboratories. Of particular interest 
has been the development in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Canadian 
Standards Freeness Tester and the Johnston Fibre Classifier. Valuable work has 
also been carried out in the manufacture of groundwood pulp and in the pulping of 
resinous woods and hardwoods. 

The study of the significance of discolouration in timber, as for example in 
jack pine, red cedar, and Douglas fir, has been responsible to a considerable degree 
in curtailing rejection of such material. Researches carried out in the spraying or 
dipping of timber, notably the sapwood of the pines, with chemicals which are 
toxic to wood-staining organisms have assisted in curtailing losses on this account, 
which in some years amounted to as high as one million dollars. . 

Through researches carried out in the Laboratories and at wood-working plants 
important advances have been made in seasoning both in the open air and in experi- 
mental dry-kilns. This work has been particularly valuable in both Eastern and 
Western Canada in connection with export markets which are becoming increasingly 
critical of specifications. The work carried out has been of significance to exporters 
of both softwoods and hardwoods. 

Mechanical and physical tests have been carried out on nearly all important 
Canadian commercial species of timber according to practices which have been 
adopted by laboratories of countries of the British Empire and the United States. 
A great deal of work has also been carried out on large structural timbers. This 
information has been widely used by Canadian engineers and has formed the basis 


- for the revision of city building codes. It has also been made the basis for Canadian 


standard grades for all species of Canadian woods of structural importance which 
have been set up by the Canadian Engineering Standards Association. 


Close co-operation is maintained between the Laboratories and the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce through its Trade 
Commissioners. The Laboratories also co-operate closely with the Dominion 
Department of Public Works in all its timber structures and with other Dominion 
Departments, notably Agriculture, National Defence, and Transport; also with 
Canadian railway companies and other large public utility organizations. 

Universities and Other Agencies.—Education in forestry and opportunities 
for research are offered by four Canadian universities. The University of Toronto, 
the University of New Brunswick, and the University of British Columbia provide 
four-year courses leading to a professional degree. The School of Forestry and 
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Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the French 
language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas in both 
sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper-making at 
Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural colleges provide 
short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has been established at 
Duchesnay by the Quebec Forest Service. 

A provincial forest experiment station of six square miles is maintained by the 
Quebec Forest Service at Duchesnay, near Quebec city, and the British Columbia 
Forest Branch has four such stations, totalling fourteen square miles and located at 
Aleza lake, Campbell river, Cowichan lake, and Green Timbers. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. 
If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. A total of over 125,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. Asa result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 communal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 
but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry. It provides trees for sale and distribution in the province, 
comprising seedlings and transplants for forest planting and larger trees for orna- 
mental purposes. The capacity of the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision 
is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests and there are now 76 
of these, covering 594,059 acres. 


Section 5.—Forest Utilization. 


A short historical sketch of forest utilization in Canada appears at p. 325 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and an article on “The History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade”, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., will be found at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition 
of the Canada Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
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connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is, therefore, almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow, or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, subcon- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior, and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood, and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling, and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss, and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total values of the products of woods operations in Canaan for 
the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. The exports and imports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 


2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1931-35. 


Product. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

WOES ANG *DOLES?. oc. ceieee cco ale 32,889, 204 18,029,759 23,158,381 29,115,515 34,077,938 
EID WOO eases ooh ss aki teic stele’ s Goons 51,973, 243 36,750,910 33,213,973 38,302, 807 41,195,871 
MRE OW OOO S62 oi5 5 os, oi5. 03,005 nie as 44,237,948 30, 627, 632 31,141,104 31,489,524 31,864,500 
Hewn railway Lo ors ae Soll Oe 4,144,169 1,353, 664 1,370,750 1,541,901 3,188,651 
LEMS Eyepiece eee i ep ite pe nae 3,057,546 1,411,209 963,951 1,091,046 1,359,736 
Round mining timber.......... 958,681 809, 700 841,982 954,059 997,357 
OREO DOSUS aN ct oak ers lds aoe 1,388,074 990,568 969,291 988, 884 976,402 
Wood for distillation........... 266,080 251,281 342,107 286,847 | - 274,797. 
Heoncerauls: (55.4520. .takis cfs oa delo 454,205 253,077 215,521 262,519 266,253 
Miscellaneous products......... 1,754,780 1,628,452 1,556,082 1,506,630 1,260,274 

DOCAIS nes coe ateis.0 ook 141,123,930. 92,106,252 93,773,142 | 105,539,732 115,461,779, 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1935 involved 
the investment of $131,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part of 
the year equivalent to 79,000 man-years, and distributed over $60,000,000 in wages 
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and salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain convert- 
ing factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quan- 
tity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the 
material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of 
these factors it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 
1935, due to consumption for use, amounted to 2,440,809,000 cu. ft. of standing 
timber. To this total must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, 
insects, and fungi, which would bring the average annual depletion to more than 
four billion cubic feet of standing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated 
quantities of wood cut, by chief products, together with the respective converting 
factor, the equivalent in standing timber and the estimated value in each case for 
1935, with totals 1924-35. Table 4 shows the extent of the drain on our forest 
resources in 1934 and 1935, by provinces. 


3.—Quantities of Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 


Standing Timber, and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1935, with Comparative 


Totals, 1924-35. 


pee és pat aes ans 
eporte onverting Volume in ota 
Product. or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. Timber. 
000 cu. ft. $ 
WW otals, 1926 eee nt chaser fone - - 2,808,506 213,146,710 
Totals$1925) es ee - - 2,839,138 209,276,561 
Totals, 01826 2.4 indetrseleesae: - - 2,838,106 204,436,328 
Dotals1937 vos. 0. oreo: ~ - 2,865,303 204,937,750 
Totalss 1928520: 92s. Sa - - 2,988,038 212,950,799 
Totals 1929: oe nace a - - 3,090,615 219,570,129 
Totals 193022 ee ee - - 3,036,930 206,853,494 
Potals, 2193 secs) F aches stort - - 2,306,144 141,123,930 
Totals, 1932 i ce ec *~ -~ 1,882,228 92,106,252 
Totals, 1933 2).20). 2s ee - - 2,027,714 93,773,142 
Totalss 1936.0 oo ae nace s. = - 252995047 105,589, 732 
1935. 
Loge'sind ‘bolts ot. 2. ces sce aeons M ft. b.m 3,349, 102 219 733,453 34,077, 938 
pwoodss.% ceo a ee cord 6,095,016 117 7135 117 41,195,871 
PFOWOOds fess Goce a ene ‘ 8,791,000 95 835,145 31,864,500 
FLOWNGbICS fr oe cee Ao ee ee No 5,857, 187 12 70,286 3,188,651 
Poles es kc sca ur ae eas eins oc 411,793 13 5,354 1,359, 736 
Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 5,422,041 1-3 7,050 997,357 
Posts s+: ake, et Ss i ee ee te ee No. 14,234,363 2 28,467 976,402 
Wood for distillation............... cord 48,772 123 5,999 274,797 
Fence rails..c.3 so0. 0. sesso s Thee ae ie INOS 4,895,286 3 14,687 266, 253 
Miscellaneous products............. cord - - 27,201 1,260,274 
Totals::1935.4.0). co eee - - 2,440,809 115,461,779 


4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


Equivalent Volumes in 
Standing Timber. 


Totals, Value. 


Province. 
1934 1935. 1934. 1935. 
’000 cu. ft. 7000 cu. ft. $ $ 

Princesa wardrisland 7.24.08 eee eee eee 12,147 127219 502,392 506,954 
OVEISCOLIS os. ae eee Paes oe 122,892 122,105 5,857,594 6,006,233 
New' Brunswick?) S285. .3ccse eee ee 152,063 159,319 8,155,613 8,543,401 
Quebec. a 809,619 850,443 38,312,690 41,268,620 
Ontario PE ad Bee Re eee 466, 780 514,481 24,726,574 27,996,771 
Manitobacr cook eee ee 59,029 63,089 1,891,440 2,089,487 
Saskatchewan. -3 2:2 Ssc2500 ee ee ee 77,864 79,216 2,001,815 2,119,402 
Alborta iat S308 toch eee eee 96,095 104,597 2,651,620 3,073,760 
British Columbia:. 20s. ee ee 503,058 535,347 21,439,994 23,857,151 
MOtals soca hocct eae 2,299,547 2,440,809 || 105,539,732 115,461,779 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. -Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 


Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 


pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. ‘This was followed by a drop in 1921, after which there was a steady recovery, 
resulting in a second peak in 1929 of $248,970,761. This was followed by annual 
decreases down to 1933 and annual increases up to 1936. 


The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the exist- 
ence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of 
pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United States. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 304. 


There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1936, num- 


- bered 25 mills making pulp only, 44 combined pulp and paper mills, and 24 mills 


hays tM 


making paper only. 


The industry in Canada inciudes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood asa product, the manufacture of pulp, and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor ° 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 


will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is, 
therefore, largely cut from private lands. Table 5 shows the annual production of: 
this commodity from 1926 to 1936, together with the quantities used by pang or: 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported and imported. 
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In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form, but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
Since 1930 the proportion exported has been less than one-fifth. 


5.—Production, Consumption, Exports, and Imports of Pulpwood, calendar years 
1926-36. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 288 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Apparent Total Production of See eae agitate fh ey Imported Pulpwood 
Pulpwood in Canada. Pulp-Mills. Unmanufactured.! || - Used in Canada. 
Year. a “ J. Fata, eat. 5 
hvoraee Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Quantity. : ote Value | Quantity. oboe Quantity. Cele be : Quantity. e gia 
per cord. tion. tion. tion. 
i adele ee $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c cords. joer 
1926. 5, 621, 305/68, 100, 303 12-11)| 4,229,567 75-2!) 1,391,738 24-8 2 2 
1927. 5,929, 496}70, 284, 895 11-85] 4,387,687 74-0) 1,541,769 26-0 2 2 
1928. 6, 295, 912|74, 587, 843 11-85]| 4,763,646 75-7] 1,532, 266 24-3 32,674 0-7 
1929. 6,536, 335/76, 120,063 11-65) 5,241,340 80-2|| 1,294,995 19-8 37,082 0-7 
1930. . 5,977, 183/67, 529, 622 11-30) 4,646,717 77-7) 1,330,466 22-3 94,632 1-6 
1931. 5,046, 291/51, 973,243 10-30] 4,088,988 81-0] 957,303 19-0 59,291 1-4 
1932. 4,222, 224/36, 750,910 8-70] 3,602, 100 85-3] 620,124 14-7 45,654 1-1 
1933... 4,746, 383/33, 213,973 7-00) 4,027,827 84-9) 718,556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934.. 5,773, 970/38, 302, 807 6-63]| 4,752,685 82-3] 1,021,285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
1935... 6,095, 016/41, 195,871 6-76] 4,985,143 81-8] 1,109,873 18-2 19,940 0-3 
1936. . 7,002,057/48, 680, 200 6-95|| 5, 766,303 82-3] 1,235,754 17:6 9,591 0-1 


1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1937 were 1,542,853 cords. 2 None reported. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves, and other parts of numerous annual 
plants, but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such 
sources led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and 
finally spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of 
all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of “‘cutting-up” and “Tossing” mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 
1927 to 1936, inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes described. 
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PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORT, AND VALUE PER CORD 
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The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 at 2,150,251 tons, more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following 


_ this, with the exception of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in 


the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 


_ 4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1932 since when 
steady increases have been recorded resulting, in 1936, in a new record of 4,485,445 


tons. 
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6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1927-36. 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1908-26, inclusive, will be found at p. 293 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Total Production.! Mechanical Pulp.? Chemical Fibre.? 
Year. | A 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. sh. tons. $ tons. $ 

LOA SE Ne ree, eae 3,278,978 | 114,442,550 | 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169, 002 
LOOSE wera ieee 3,608,045 121,184,214 2,127,699 47,549,324 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
gC DAD RS ae ee ee 6 4,021,229 129,033,154 2,420,774 51,617,360 1,501,273 76,198,051 
BOSON Me eae oa on eee $,619,345 | 112,355,872 || “2,283,130 48,317,494 || 1,265,057 63,156,351 
NOB 1S Senate es aa 3,167,960 84,780,809 || 2,016,480 37,096,768 |} 1,151,480 46,998,988 
TR) 8 See Ne ee ers 2,663, 248 64,412,453 | 1,696,021 28,018,451 967,227 35, 987, 294 
HOE Sa oO, ih oar eae, 2,979,562 64,114,074 || 1,859,049 25,332,444 f 1,120,513 38,781, 630 
1934 tee ee 3,636,335 75,726,958 | 2,394,765 30,875,323 || 1,241,570 44,851,635 
OSU aero hetcehe os hoses 3, 868,341 79, 722,039 27563. 011 * 32,323,820 1,283,743 46,444,144 
LOS ORMERER Soh nee oe 4,485,445 92,336,953 || 2,984,282 38,674,492 || 1,480,925 52,701,156 
1 Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 2 Including screenings. 3 Revised since the 


publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


_ During 1936 there were 25 mills manufacturing pulp only and 44 combined 
pulp and paper mills. These 69 establishments turned out 4,485,445 tons of pulp, 
valued at $92,336,953, as compared with 3,868,341 tons of pulp, valued at 
$79,722,039 in 1935. Of the 1936 total for pulp, 3,558,545 tons, valued at $55,713,- 
784, were made in the combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufac- 
turing paper. Of the remainder, 166,838 tons, valued at $6,137,570, were made for 
sale in Canada, while 760,062 tons, valued at $30,485,599, were made for export. Asin 
the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw 
material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 

Over 64 p.c. of the production in 1936 was groundwood pulp and 16 p.c. un- 
bleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, and soda fibre made up the 
remainder, with groundwood and chemical screenings, for which a considerable 
market has developed in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid 
insulating boards. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the latest 
eight years. 


7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1929-36. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada.} 
Year. | > | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1 ees ERs On Oe AES SAIS 2,174,805 | 69,286,498 || 1,255,010 | 39,963,767 || 4,021,229 | 129,033,154 
NOS Ore reer cme ee Pate aes ee 1,833,000 | 58,703,067 1,043,559 | 31,463,873 3,619,345 | 112,355,872 
NOS tet ns Rebecca ties sente 1,513,658 | 41,884,387 858,100 | 22,944,933 || 3,167,960 | 84,780,809 
1082: yerirtess aot Dee 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 2,663,248 64,412,453 
DOSS RaER seriieveis.o sociale Gite cogs 1,360,704 | 29,860, 706 867,417 | 18,644,259 || 2,979,562 | 64,114,074 
LOB Divs, moter. eraccistos ar ane ea 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 || 3,636,335 | 75,726,958 
LOS Digests werent eee 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 3,868,341 79, 722,039 
LOZ Gr caren ont ene ner, 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 | 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 || 4,485,445 | 92,336,953 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1936. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1935 are shown for comparison. b 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1934-37, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1937 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 870,715 tons. The total ex- 
ports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world in 1936 were 
6,837,884 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 11 p.c. 
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8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1935, and 1936. 


Totals, Wood Pulp. Proportions, 1936. 
Country. a 
1913. 1935. 1936. Chemical. | Mechanical. 

tons tons tons tons tons 
RGU CI ee Ct Peni er Oe ey satis dei boecle 2,676, 608 2,847,885 2,207,356 640, 529 
Fin eich eee ee eek ite ect eee 2,674 1, 783 , 824 1,497, 123 1,191,124 305,999 
INGOT AN otire the crore eee eee od Sears oak Tore SNES 779,02 837,295 971,6 364,415 607,200 
RGU BU cls nc ins cst cued aoc 298,169 662,474 734,496 607,605 146,891 
ROPING Ve mene eae eae eas ate eee heats ss 206,042 327,661 259,998 256, 957 3,041 
adi bed LaLesi oe cn cok see occ fuss cine es 19,776 171,710 193,485 192,260 1,225 
PARISUTIee T ok Re re eos cee he cats 112,714 170, 629 184, 833 169, 865 14,968 

MOFECHOSIOV ARIA te. a. ctesiaee c se came «ee 23,935 100,811 120,933 120, 849 

OLA H UR Se Someta ch tienes ietunats oars aiestiauern's,4.8 Nil 3,988 4,060 4,060 Nil 
SS MTT TAGH sre fase ct se see aces craic cuayeee wiieie i 7,328 2,916 3,456 2,782 674 
NGwhOunGland $e. see tcercty ce ee eens 57,165 Nil Nil - - 
Pola eecaar sete nates 2,749,141 | 6,737,916 | 6,837,884 || 5,117,273 1,720,611 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for 1917 to 1936. Figures for 1927-36 are given in Table 9. 


During 1936 there were 44 combined pulp and paper mills and 24 mills making 
paper only. These 68 establishments produced 3,807,329 tons of paper, with a total 
value of $147,854,652, as compared to 3,280,896 tons, valued at $129,078,386 in 
1935. Newsprint paper now forms nearly 85 p.c. of the annual paper production 
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in Canada. 


In 1936, the production was 3,225,386 tons, valued at $105,214,533, a 


record production for volume although its value was lower than that of 1929, the 


record year for value. 
record for volume. 


The preliminary estimate for 1937 is 3,645,309 tons, also a 


9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1927-36. 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1917-26 will be found at p. 334 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
Year. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1K 17 do a ie cells ca ae 2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916,469 102,707 9,607,828 
102 SNe ern Rarer ne, os 2,414,393 | 144,146,632 79,138 14,008, 406 111,667 10,424,217 
1920. Feit tis Oren ones 2,725,331 | 150,800,157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 
1930S es oe ee 2,497,952 | 136,181,883 69,468 12,261,659 78,320 7,880,224 
LOS Tete ena ees 2,227,052 | 111,419,637 59,580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
19S Deas eae 1,919,205 85, 539, 852 56,781 8,687,895 69,018 6,289, 293 
19336: Mee cee eee ree 2,021,965 66,959,501 60, 683 8,927,408 67,780 6,441,695 
LOS AReie rate Ae) eee: 2,604,973 86,811,460 64,991 9,681, 536 79,779 7,740, 823 
L985 ee re see 2,765,444 91,762,201 70,350 10,440,789 82,517 7,956, 783 
TOS Done w. eke a eee 3,225,386 | 105,214,533 74,940 10,866,346 98,545 8,876,496 
Boards. Tissue and Miscellaneous Totals, Paper. 
Year. Paper. ' = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
NOP feta dh Niece ie Ntacthey 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433,926 || 2,468,691 | 168,445,5481 
LO QS aE een mL aes 193,061 10, 656, 200 50,940 5,069,950 || 2,849,199 | 184,305,405 
19.2 Ornerreesttnerrnrseescetnnncen 250,061 13,539,645 56,881 5,287,012 || 3,197,149 192,989 , 252 
1930 Pee ok ae ee 233 ,217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 || 2,926,787 | 173,626,383 4 
TOS 1s eres eee A 4g eae 202,854 1092255732 44,545 4,350,356 || 2,611,225 | 143,957,264! 
1932 Ree Stake eee 209, 938 9,621,041 | 35,825 3,735,042 || 2,290,767 | 114,115,570! 
1953S a, waetne Post eye ee 232,190 10,598,439 36, 802 3,762,832 |} 2,419,420 96, 689,875 
UE Ye RE Rae Re Gee 280,724 13,351,475 39,049 3,306,931 || 3,069,516 | 120,892,225 
1935 Ne eee eee 314,849 15,051,893 47,736 3,866,720 || 3,280,896 | 129,078,386 
1936 crete a cache es 361,149 17,416,311 47,309 4,058,248 || 3,807,329 | 147,854,652} 


1 Includes some unspecified paper products. 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1936, with 
about 9 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2 p.c. of book and writing 
paper and about 1 p.c. of tissue and miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
Qiabeers. Biase Science es Pe Oe eee ee ee 1,960,905 | 73,921,371 
OMEATIO Hoo F5 kek oaks. arc aroe  hce see ae eT ee RN TE ee ee 1,161,303 48,492,032 
British! Columbia. ex ps ce cee eee ste Oe oe ee 320,555 | 11,807,830 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................ se iy i Diseases ot haha aii a + 864,566 | 13,633,419 
Totals st ee ee Ee ee eee a 3,807,329 | 147,854,652 


Quebec produced 51 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 31 p.c., British Columbia 
8 p.c., and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 10 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1936 has been estimated at 8,217,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
almost 50 p.c. and Canada alone over 39 p.c. The estimated production in the 


\ 


— 
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leading 24 countries, compared with 1935, and the ten-year averages 1927-36 were as 
follows :— 


11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Countries, 1935 
and 1936, and the Ten-Year Averages, 1927-36. 


Nore.—Countries in order of importance according to the 1936 production. 


Production— Ten- Production— Ten- 
Country. —__—_____——_——-| Year Country. ——_——___—_——_—_——_| Year 

1935. 1936. Average. 1935. 1936. Average. 

000 short}’000 short |’000 short ’000 short |’000 short |’000 short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Canadanies fc: 2,753 1 3,192! 440) Sh AUStrias, oc ee sone 50 57 56 
Great Britain...... 970 1,004 CLO e Beleiums. tees 48 53 48 
United States...... 912 921 1,148 || Czechoslovakia.... ) 41 46 43 
Germany..27.t8 2. 464 25. 522 || Switzerland........ 45 44 44 
bimfands. fs. ss ne 329 402 26S ale boland ste sacs 34 32 26 
LEN TRE ae Reet aerins 5 368 384 301 Spain izes. saieea a 42 18 41 
Hrancess ts 5 esos 358 331 260A sChiles. paces wise 6 7 2 
Newfoundland...... 336 328. 280) biatyie sso eosin: 6 7 5 
SIVOU ONC otek 298 282 263 HISLOUIA Janeane cee c 4 7 14 
RGUSSIRt Roh as ee oo 193 217 HID HOME ORI COA, sata cti: 20 Nil 15 
INOLWOWs csceGles ets < 182 200 179 Denmark aw .css0. 1 Nil 9 

Netherlands........ 92 91 84 | —-—— —— | —— ——— 


PAL, Sevag tere? vinsh 76 69 64 Totals........ 7,628 8,217 7,000 


: ia] at aca difference in classification accounts for the difference between these figures and those shown 
in Table 9. 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,792 short 
tons valued at $5,692,126. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, our exports of 
newsprint amounted to 3,144,985 tons valued at $110,176,448 and ranked second 
only to wheat among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and 
other paper in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, see Table 12 of the chapter 
on External Trade. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased more than nine-fold in quantity. The 
following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 12 principal exporting 
countries in 1918, 1934, 1935, and 19386. Canada contributed to the total over 
twice as much as the other 11 countries combined in 1936. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1937 were 3,455,240 tons. 
12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 

World, 1913, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 


-Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1936. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


Country. TS 
1913. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
short tons. short tons. short tons. short tons. 

REUSE ete renee a Ses yas deaths coe 256,661 2,414,274 2,574,987 2,993,089 
DG 0 RRR eS 8 UE Ses oe Rm ery Ce Vises 286, 993 309, 066 377, 032 
MOREE VIILER ANCL yee ne ie coc seca! Cthiee/ssececsue ato here 49,755 258, 902 276,036 312,879 
OLIV EICUETRS 5 IEE, as Seal ena SRE RAE 67,938 209,990 228,422 198, 503 
ReeprIanye Coed er thee ee Bh he ya Co rage on Se 75,761 72,510 129,107 183,921 
eR ROTEEN AE tn PRGA er Syn gh i se Cao) Ae lho aici 108 , 507 141, 708 164,196 170,556 
United 1 RET LOIN 5's EU Atco lars ote aiere che eaten 105,153 66,406 78,935 86, 182 
DETROIT OIE, Sa At Eat ko en ea 14,855 45,125 44,708 41,769 
TESTA Rk ES i ee ee 3,270 38,370 40,932 40,203 
United ECON eee SOI TENE. 43,301 23,427 22,523 14,573 
ATTIC SAM 0 Pte sicher nC opereis clatels os regeah + - 13,240 11,002 10,093 
Me EOCHOSIOV KIS Sina ap bifei- cs oles ss Fe Oc oma se ot - 5,190 Snag 8,663 


SPOGANS wine: winuty cc tor ess ss 802,414 3,576,135 3,883, 666 4,437,463 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.t—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of 
paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries as they are fre- 
quently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. For 
some time, however, it has been the practice of many Canadian concerns to combine 
the manufacture of pulp and paper in one complete establishment. In more recent 
years there has been a further tendency to combine in one plant the manufacture 
of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery and other 
highly processed paper products. In some cases, what might otherwise be considered 
as three distinct industries, are carried on in one plant as three steps in the pro- 
duction of the finished paper article. This further converting of paper within the 
pulp and paper industry itself represents only a small part of Canada’s production 
of converted paper and boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting 
mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it impossible 
to separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper, 
and converted paper products. Including manufacturing operations as far as the 
paper-making stage, there were altogether 93 mills in operation in 1936. The capital 
invested amounted to $539,350,001, the employees numbered 30,054 and their 
salaries and wages amounted to $40,063,852. If we disregard the pulp made for 
their own use in combined pulp and paper mills and the basic paper made for their_ 
own use in combined paper and paper-converting mills, we can consider the total of 
materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole as amounting to $72,202,983 
in 1936 and $57,995,037 in 1935 and the gross value of production as $188,144,603 
in 1936 as compared to $162,651,282 in 1935. The nett value of production amounted 
to $87,150,666 in 1936 and to $81,973,352 in 1935. 


The pulp and paper industry, one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of production from 1925, 
when it replaced the flour-mills, until 1935 when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 

‘smelting and refining. It has been second to central electric stations in net value 
of production and capital for some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the 
industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for capital 
invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connection with the 
woods operations. ‘These form an important part of the industry as a whole but 
cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills 
and other industries. If the $8,276,423 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into 
consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward 
Canada’s excess of exports over imports in 1936 amounted to $143,008,660, repre- 
senting the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper, and 
paper products. 


The United States market absorbs annually all but a very small part of Canada’s 
pulpwood exports, about 85 p.c. of her pulp and 77 p.c. of her paper shipments. 
About half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manu- 
facture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-con- 
verting industry. 

+ This is the net value of production as calculated for years since 1934. It is obtained by deducting 
cost of power, fuel, and consumable supplies, as well as cost of materials, from gross yalue of production. 
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Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the former Department of the 
Interior from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
British Columbia now produces 59 p.c. of the total. Table 13 gives the production 
of lumber, lath, and shingles in each year from 1926 to 1936. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1926-36. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
Year. —_—-> 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M ft. b.m. $ M $ ipa fae 
LUEAOB Se Sap tor eS POL HIRO 4,185,140 {101,071,260 || 3,299,397 | 10,521, 723 1,378,366 6,527,060 
LODO ie clean § BS OeRee Ly HERE Ee 4,098,081 | 97,508,786 || 2,837,281 | 8,716,085 || 1,322,665 5, 603,396 
NO Bae eee ears Bat hae ts a 6 4,337,253 |103,590,035 | 2,865,994 | 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 
THAR Fae eee cis acre SERS IOI 4,741,941 |113,349,886 | 2,707,285 | 9,423,363 835, 799 3,860, 799 
Ne te ss 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 | 1,914,886 | 5,388,837 398, 254 1,154,593 
OSI Sie Saline Bee Sey ORS Oe OF 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 | 1,453,277 | 3,331,229 228,050 576, 080 
Oo enna t cca cactikays G4, snk a.s.0% 0 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 || 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208,321 474,889 
HOSS scree eas: Pe Boe a sas a 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 || 1,939,519 | 4,448,876 151, 653 332,364 
HOSA ae tee rca Ais crs sir 3 2,578,411 | 40,509,600 || 2,408,616 | 4,422,578 177, 988 412,844 
WORDS rect icle aE seo 4st siete 0 Ors 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 |) 3,258,253 | 7,593,765 226, 854 536 , 087 
CAYO SRE SSS Sar erecta aaa 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 | 3,019,030 | 6,754,788 286,323 874, 231 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for the cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 
1936 was 3,638, as compared with 3,698 in 1935. The capital invested in these mills 
in 1936 was $78,294,341, employment amounted to 28,786 man-years and wages and 
salaries amounted to $21,357,038. The logs, bolts, and other materials of the 
industry were valued at $44,360,624 and the gross value of production was $80,343,- 
291. The net production in 1936 was $35,982,667. 


The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1935 to 1936 by 
14-8 p.c. Lath production increased by 26-2 p.c., and shingle production decreased 
by 7-3 p.c. Quantity decreases were also reported in sawn ties, box shooks, veneer, 
heading, and a few of the minor products. Total values increased with all but 
shingles, ties, shooks, staves, and heading. The total gross value of production 
increased from $65,905,132 in 1935 to $80,343,291 in 1936. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill! Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


Lumber Production. Totals, Value.! 
Province. Quantities. Values. 
| 1935. 1936. 
1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 
“4 Mit. bim|Mft.bot= $5 fg) 1) seg ees 
PP He Island fee sects cee ere 6, 226 5,347 105, 184 88, 904 129,800} 118,138 
Nove Beotiacte S. ahecses sec hares 140,236} 118,402} 1,865,612] 1,704,920) 2,276,841) 2,049,412 
New Brunswick.........: PO TLE 230,751) 213,564] 3,794,122} 3,906,448) 4,453,221) 4,720,350 
Quebetsh vase 40.5 Bee Bet ~ 453,956] 467,670} 7,423,881} 8,859,771] 9,860,342/11,871, 123 
Ontario. cotaca << cnchits) asec ener 351,085) 411,526} 8,283,292] 10,289,514] 10,696,071/13, 068,688 
Manitoba. 2.3200 oo sess Grote oe oe 67,877 56,975 913, 667 976,408 951,851} 1,049,480 
Saskatchewan. ccs c cee. sete aes 34,621 28,290 555,386 489,524 625,177) 515,224 
Albertalieo’ 36a-%. ARES GG 2 78,070 86, 669 975,055} 1,216,215) 1,198,640] 1,404,446 
British Colimbia. 22000, «few. «ents 1,610,347] 2,023,708) 23,995,057| 34,433,836 35,713, 189/45,546,430 


Total s:ivtaso es eee 2,973,169) 3,412,151) 47,911,256) 61,965,540) 65,905,132/80,343,291 
1 Includes all other sawmill products. 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 59-3 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 82 p.c. of the shingles in 1936. Quebec followed in second ~ 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, 
cedar, and balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important 
shingle wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all 
kinds of wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards, and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in the 
next three years reaching its lowest level in 1982. This was followed by substantial 
increases in 1933 and 1934, a decrease in 1935 and increases in 19386 and 1937 to 
1,857,964 and 1,966,298 M ft. b.m., respectively. Of the 1937 exports 54 p.c. went to 
the United Kingdom and 12 p.c. to other Empire countries making 66 p.c. to the 
Empire as a whole. Twenty-seven p.c. went to the United States and 7 p.c. to 
other foreign countries making 34 p.c. to all foreign countries. |The exports of 
lumber and square timber increased in 1937, but the exports of shingles and lath 
decreased in quantity, though increasing slightly in value. 
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15.—Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards, and Square Timber, by Countries, 
calendar years 1934-37. 


Cink 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
oe Quantity.) Value. || Quantity.) Value. || Quantity.) Value. || Quantity.) Value. 
British— Mft.b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ Mit. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 

United Kingdom.|  861,193}16,266,405]|  734,272|14,099,559]] 957,948]/19, 750,191]! 1,057, 249|24 303,521 
Trish Free State. . 25,187) 465,804 4,96 88,48 we 79,625 8,844; 189,818 
New Zealand..... 2,999 78,771 3,867 96,576 6,364) 176,720 5,871] 186,227 
Australia......... 123,905) 1,598,933], 185,544) 1,781,639] 117,069) 1,542,487) 164,296] 2,897,141 
British South 

Afrioa syosese.: 20,160} 355,931 18,816} 350,751 42,282) 853,171 27,516} 723,456 


BritishWestIndies Lim poe sac. ols 11,071} 221,155 15,747) 327,730 17,834] 463,734 
Other British 
countries........ 9,644} 249,047 17,536)*° 327,107 21,839] 454,858 25,159] 695,724 


Totals, British... .| 1,060,144/19,347,404 926,071/16,965,272] 1,165,388|/23,184,782|| 1,306, 769|/29, 459,621 
Foreign— 


United States....| 283,714] 5,853,265] 351,113) 8,279,291) 530,866]12,841,995]) 538,921)15,521,442 
China acess tats 103,522] 1,209,749 74,649} 941,704 88,968} 1,155,008 39,256] 674,941 
WADARS asec tte ss 71,810} 985,085 49,952) 654,132 30,155} 509,105 33,316] 623,651 
Other foreign 

countries........ 21,936} 446,764) 28,763; 673,575 42,587) 978,315 48,036] 1,309,439 
Totals, Foreign...| 480,982) 8,494,8 504, 477/10,548, 702) 692,576/15,484,423]  659,529)18,129,473 


ao | | | | | | — | 


Grand Totals... .' 1,491,126|27,842, 267 1,430,548|27,513, 974! 1,857, 964/38, 669,205) 1,966,298|47,589, 094 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some’of them produce commod- 
ities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture articles 
in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 


_ which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, 


in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of 
articles which do not contain wood as a component part. ‘The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, and other millwork, and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats, and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks, and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels, and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery, and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufactiring 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1936 the gross value of production 


for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $3,002,403,814 of which 


total the wood and paper group contributed $497,103,666 or over 16 p.c. It was 


exceeded in this respect only by the vegetable products group with over 19 p.c. Of 


the ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes the 
manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using indus- 
tries, was highest in number of establishments with 8,175, in net value of products 
with $261,020,034,* and in salary and wage distribution with $141,301,340. 


*See footnote (Tf) p. 304. 
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In few industries did manufacture add, in 1936, a higher percentage to the 
material used than in the wood- and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper this percentage was 121 and in the lumber industry 81. In the 
manufacture of planing-mill products this percentage was 86 p.c. For the wood 
and paper group as a whole the value added by manufacture in 1936 was 
$261,020,034,* or 111 p.c. of the value of materials used. Further details are given 
in Chapter XI V—Manufactures—of the present volume. 

_ The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, exports of wood and paper products 
amounted to $223,918,476 and made up 21-1 p.c. of the total value of exports for 
the period, amounting to $1,061,181,906. Exports of wood and paper products 
were exceeded by those of mineral products, which made up 29-1 p.c. of the total, 
and agricultural and vegetable products with 45-3 p.c. Wood and paper products 
are prominent among the individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is 
second only to wheat on the list, with planks and boards fifth and wood-pulp eighth. 
The gross contribution of wood and paper products toward a favourable trade 
balance for Canada amounted to $195,271,604 during the same period. 


Subsection 5.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that more than 60 p.c. of the original 
forest has been burned, about 14 p.c. has been cut for use and about 25 p.c. remains. 
Though the loss of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by 
forest protective services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious 
drain on our resources. 

Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
fires. About the year 1845 vast areas west of lake Superior were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake 
Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 
square miles of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian 
bay. About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John 
district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. During 
a period of dry years from 1883 to 1893, a series of disastrous fires destroyed immense 
areas of timber in eastern and northern Manitoba and in northern Saskatchewan. 
Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country 
in the southern Algoma district; in Quebec, country along the line of the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this 
time. 

During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern Ontario. 
A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 
July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest 
around Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are 
devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly 
depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous fires, chiefly 
in Eastern Canada. A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over with a 
loss of approximately $46,000,000. The average area burned over for the ten-year 


* See footnote (fT) p. 304, 
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period from 1926 to 1935 was slightly over 2,000,000 acres with an average annual 
total loss and damage of $4,500,000. 

Speaking generally, there are, annually, two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the’ 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 

Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations show that, during 
the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935, 86 p.c. of all fires reported were due to human 
agencies and were, therefore, preventable. The remainder were attributed to 
lightning or other natural causes. Campers, settlers, smokers, and railways are 
responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, including 
lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100,000,000 cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15,000,000 
cords. In these regions the active state of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm are 
causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During recent years 
dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the Entomological 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective in the control 
of certain defoliating insects under certain conditions. Perhaps the most effective 
means of controlling destructive forest insects is by the introduction of parasites. 
The Entomological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped this means of attack with marked success in the case of the larch saw-fly 
and has recently secured from Europe some millions of parasitic insects which are 
being liberated in the forests infested with the spruce saw-fly. The loss caused by 
the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that 
caused by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent 
in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—During the ten years 1926 to 1935 the 
average annual consumption of standing timber for use amounted to about 2,581,- 
000,000 cubic feet. During the latest ten years, fire has destroyed annually about 
267,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and the young growth of various 
ages on 848,379 acres. The destruction occasioned by insects, fungi, and windfall 
is not known, but is estimated at 700,000,000 cubic feet per annum. It may be 
safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate of about 
3,550,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 600,000 square miles of accessible 
timber in a growing condition, an average annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre 
would be quite possible under forest management and would cover this depletion. 
In view of the destruction of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the 
forests and the soil, caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment 
is being produced in merchantable timber at the present time throughout Canada, 
although particular areas are producing greatly in excess of this quantity. Never- 
theless, extensive reproduction and rate-of-growth surveys being conducted by the 
Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is greater than previously 
estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 


This chapter is divided into three sections dealing, respectively, with: the fur 
trade, using that term in the sense which historical association has given it in 
Canada; fur farming, which follows closely the treatment formerly given the subject 
in the chapter on agriculture; and fur production and trade statistics, covering 
the total production and external trade in raw furs. 


Section 1.—The Fur Trade. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization which 
followed, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 348-344. 


Fur Resources.—lIn the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. Conditions have greatly 
changed, but the total output has not seriously declined and Canada may still be 
regarded as possessing, in her northern regions, one of the great fur preserves of the 
world. The rapid development of the country and the opening up of the West 
during the later 19th and earlier 20th centuries, together with improvements in 
transportation and settlement, meant the exhaustion of the fur resources of the 
settled parts. The trade, therefore, gradually retreated to less accessible territory. 
More recently the development of mining on a large scale over the Precambrian 
Shield has forced the trapper still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, 
however, been accompanied by increase in demand and higher prices, the encourage- 
ment of fur farming, and the introduction of conservation measures. Nevertheless, 
the belt of northern Canada, which includes the whole of the Northwest Territories, 
the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, and extends through northern Ontario 
and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains one of the few natural reservoirs for 
fine furs and the fur resource of this vast area constitutes one of its major assets 
to-day; in fact, minerals and furs will probably remain the chief resources since much 
of the area is unsuited to settlement or forest growth. 


The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals, but two very 
valuable rodents are included, viz., beaver and muskrat. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear—polar, along the Arctic coast and Hudson bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves are 
common and wide-spread—grey, black, and blue are colour varieties of the same 
species. Fox pelts account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now 
supply nearly all of the silver fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a great 
number of white skins and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful 
throughout the Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. 
Otter, beaver, marten, fisher, and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty 
and are secured throughout the whole of the timbered parts of the northern belt. 
The mink is now being raised extensively on fur farms and the pelt of the ranch- 
bred mink is regarded as superior to that of the mink taken in the wilds. 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to show signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have 
been made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is now quite highly prized and, so 
far as number of pelts taken is concerned, is far in advance of any other species; 
under the trade name of ‘“‘Hudson seal’’, its pelt has become a favourite moderate- 
priced fur. 


Conservation.*—The conservation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the respective Provincial and Territorial Govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Dominion as a whole is concerned in the conservation of 
fur and of all wild-life resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation 
efforts of the various Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Protection was organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise 
with respect to the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and the 
Northwest Game Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conser- 
vation. Through conferences of provincial and Dominion officials which were 
convened for many years by the former Department of the Interior, but are now 
arranged by the Department of Mines and Resources, uniform and concerted 
action has been taken and the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resources has been 
advanced. The general policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has 
been mainly along two lines: first, to so regulate the taking of animals by limitation 
of catch or close season as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural 
conditions provide a suitable habitat; and second, to provide sanctuaries in strategic 
places which serve as reservoirs ee which large areas of surrounding wild country 
may be naturally restocked. 


Many of our most valuable fur-bearing animals are subject to marked fluctua- 
tions in numbers. The periods of abundance and of scarcity recur in sufficient 
regularity to be called cycles and they have an important bearing upon the fur 
trade generally and more particularly upon the well-being of a large percentage of 
our Indian and Eskimo population who depend upon the wild life for their liveli- 
hood. The Department of Mines and Resources, with the assistance of the Bureau 
of Animal Population, Oxford University, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
commenced an inquiry in the form of an annual questionnaire distributed to a 
number of Arctic stations with the object of endeavouring to determine the facts 
about each of these recurring fluctuations. It is necessary to continue this investiga- 
tion from year to year because the situation is changing continuously, and it is 
hoped that the work will produce data from which a forecast can be made relating 
to the expected abundance of each important species. The study might also be 
suggestive of measures to prevent unnecessary depletion of any species of wild life 
during the periods of scarcity. 


Information on the wild-life conservation activities of the provinces and terris 
tories may be secured from the chief game officials listed below: Roy A. Gibson, 
Deputy Commissioner, Northwest Territories, Ottawa (administers Northwest 
Game Act); G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Controller’s Office, Dawson, Yukon; F. R. 
Butler, Inspector, Office of the Game Commission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia; W. H. Wallace, Game Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Edward §S. Forsyth, Game Commissioner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; A. G. Cunningham, Director, Game and. Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba; D. J. Taylor, 


* Prepared under the direction of F. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, by Hoyes Lloyd, Superintendent of Wild Life Protection. 
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Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, 2, Ontario; L. A. Richard, Deputy 
Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries, Quebec, Quebec; Lt.-Col. H. H. Ritchie, 
Chief Game Warden, Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, New Brunswick; 
F. A, Harrison, Chief Clerk, Department of Lands and Forests, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Live Stock Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming.* 


Fur farming is now recognized as an industry upon which the fur trade is 
becoming more and more dependent for its supplies of raw furs. In 1921 the value. 
of pelts of ranch-bred animals accounted for only 3 p.c. of the total value of raw 
fur production, while in 1936 it had risen to approximately 40 p.c. 

Origin of the Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the 
fur-farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book, while a more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled ‘Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 

Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm”’ includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts of 
farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a branch of the 
operations. Although the silver fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur- © 
bearing wild animals are being raised successfully in captivity—mink, raccoon, 
skunk, marten, fisher, and fitch. The mink in particular thrives in captivity 
if it receives proper care, and the number of mink farms is accordingly increasing | 
at a rapid rate. In 1986 the value of the silver foxes on the farms represented 
85 p.c. of the total amount, and the value of the minks, 138 p.c., leaving 2 p.c. 
for all other kinds combined. In addition to the farms already mentioned, 
where animals are raised in rather confined quarters, many areas of marsh, 
stream, or lake are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the case of these 
semi-aquatic animals, however, although the animals are usually kept within a 
carefully fenced area where they are given supplementary food and are protected 
from predatory enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural conditions. 

For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches was the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
denta] feature. Thus, in 1925, the value of live silver foxes sold was $2,755,000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only $736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 
values for both live animals and pelts. The industry appears to be gradually 
becoming stabilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest 
year, 1936, the value of live silver foxes sold was only $542,888, while that of silver 
fox pelts sold was $4,950,290, and for all fur farms the sales of pelts represented 
87 p.c. of the total revenue. Mink is forging ahead in importance both as to 
values of animals and pelts sold. For the latest two years shown the increases 
have been about 7 p.c. and 270 p.c., and 122 p.c. and 102 p.c., for aninals and for 
pelts respectively, whereas over the same period the value of silver fox animals sold 
from farms has diminished appreciably and that of silver fox pelts has increased by 
only about 20 p.c. and 12 p.c. 


~~ * Revised by Miss F, A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries, Fur, and Dairy Statistics Branch, Démitien 
econ Statistics. This Branch publishes detailed annual reports on fur farms and on the ‘production 
of raw furs. 
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Statistics of Fur Farms.—tThe earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919. Since then annual statistics have been obtained 
covering the chief phases of the industry. The statistics of 1919 recorded 429 
fur farms with 8.326 fur-bearing animals. The wide growth of the industry since 
then is evident from the statistics of the tables which follow. 

Table 1 shows the numbers of farms and capital investment in the industry 
by provinces. 


1.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1934-36. 


Fur Farms. Values of Land and Values of Fur-Bearing 


Province. Buildings. Animals. 
, 1934. ) 1935. | 1936.|| 1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pil Island... .-.'s-: 646] 771] 730)  879,083{ 884,895] 876,446] 1,168,683] 1,192,410] 1,088,647 
Nova Scotia........ - 690) 853) 958) 254,739) 314,687) 337,422 431,098} 557,447) 608,202 
New Brunswick.. 991} 983] 1,028] 563,009) 508,221) 531,955 941,746] 949,101) 908,215 
Oo ee 2,279) 2,408) 2,571} 1,035,942} 1,173,107) 1,226,657|| 1,627,874] 1,910,659} 1,910,821 
EIURATIO. ree sacle ox ve 1,026} 1,029} 1,170) 1,215,022) 1,321,913} 1,401,675] 1,606,592) 1,848,343) 2,044,500 
Manitoba........... 352} 400) 510) 592,400) 700,403) 795,072) 760,546) 913,072) 1,108,779 
Saskatchewan....... 225) 308) 349) 404,707) 413,752) 567,550) 490,828) 545,552) 629,447 
Mmiberta. 2.23. : -ee-{ 510) 463) 514) 852,449} 905,913) 972, 682|| 1,077,110) 1,085,050) 1,164,737 
British Columbia...) 293] 272) 304] 397,887} 356,184) 367,747) 314,725) 373,916} 362,640 
PUkOnis hee ete 7 8 7 14,550 11,750 17,350 8,365 6,275 11,825 

Totals.......... 7,019| 7,495] 8,141] 6,209,788] 6,590,825 7,094,506] 8,427,567| 9,381,825] 9,837,813 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals which have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1986 than in any previous year. The values ot animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 


2-—Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Duly ChAOK each clade ek ee 72,631} 97,190) 105,894) 95,734) 92,703) 103,842] 125,577) 141,509) 151,696 
Patch or cross fox......... 1,853 2. 563 5,530 DDOUINe OLS OT4 | ee a (ehee 1,901 Laie 
HOGHOK ce tete ts, Re was 1,489]. 2,348) 3,018] © 2,879) 2,526) 2/244) 2,031 1,548} 1,248 
TSU SI (oy ore oe ee beso 1,576 1,755} 1,219 858 689 691 669 649 
Silver-blue fox............ 6| Nil Nil 12 ° 45 2} Nil Nil Nil 
Wuhitefox ssi. ccs kk. ose 1 4 64 65 39 11 Shae Nal 4 
TN DTU eo 8 A a a 5,028) 10,436] 20,726) 21,062) 17,212) 18,640} 25,4385) 31,946] 44,631 
FRACCOONING a2. hens cli 1,852)> 2,870). 3,395) 3,600] 3,057) 2,522) 1,867 1,334 0 

BEUETUE eee thoes Stn ee Ses 99 78 20 54 20 12 19] Nil 2 
MVEArUCTICRES.... cst ss cas 152 187 228 272 207 202 154 113 122 
Bishor if Mea sexes o 136 184 195 244 200 183 164 163 126 
OPOSSUM As socio cteee so: Nil Nil 3} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
WovotetEr ee iickccee. J: 3 73 135 72 44 34 22 18 27 
Binder Mar teins he 113 726 559 307 119 63 45 22 27 

isi 8 i <a Paes ge 9 10 13 16 10 me 1 Nil Nil Nil 
ELAM Srane soo tain.» a 228 1 2} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BBtCH ok ts Naso. a0 Nil 25 150 826] © 1,587] 1,857 1,558} 1,144] 1,001 
| DSSS Bee ie a a ee a Nil 5 1} Nil 1 Nil 

peel ROR a AlN tees AD Nil 11 6 11 17 8 9 8 8 
TORT aH Sass en es ipa Nil Nil 10 27 56 64 46 72 62 
Chinchilia rapbitheshsss)- 3,464 1,488 1,206 239 80 79 79 2 7 
Rabbit, n.e.s. eet 5 1,733 428 475 roy 285 291 118 57 40 
Karakul sheep... ve ee 94 96 193 140 108 107 111 102 102 
PAUGTAG!: Ze gec solo cate es ws be 168,861) 711,111} 425,525) 119, roel ae 973| 65,324) 35,556) 20,539) 17,769 
MBCAV OLIN OST teat na. oiabeict 799 698} 1,112 806 1118) 2921 5029).7? 21,010|F “22180 888 


Wotals =. 8... ees 05 259,682] 832,059] 568,018) 250,446) 256,205) 199,782) 196,970) 202,363) 221,062 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
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3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


Kind of : 
Akal 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


rey base ee Le So ree Fp Ped ee Oe Pe ee 


poe 1OX¥o 14, 922,378]18, 047, 124)13,386, 171|7, 259, 1486, 027, 5016, 849, 725|7, 742, 294/8, 495, 851/8, 345, 552 
Patch or 


cross fox.... 167,222) 233,220} 270,257) 150,597] 112,548} 99,570) 81,292) 65,684 61,784 
Rediioxs.2. oe 46,770 91,575 77,872} 45,988]. 38,199] 27,405) - 23,583 16, 149 13,567 
Blue fox....... 172, 682 196,750} 174,193 73,200) 84, 51D. 20,240 22-865) 20,750) 21,043 
Bulyoiep ee 

setae 1,520 Nil Nil 650 200 100} Nil Nil Nil 
White fOXsaee 150 400 1,700 2,410 1,310 920 800) Nil 120 
Min kc eer 328,998] 765,333] 1,286,737] 642,045) 328,534) 349,411) 451,499} 695,492]1,313,613 
Raccoon...... 59, 672 80, 801 72,242) 48,640} 32,033] 22,996 15,844 10, 658 7,889 
Skinless). 693 341 73 187 126 12 14, Nil 10 
Marten... 5... 14,310 17,340 20,660} 17,550) 10,739 10, 697 8,125 6,460 7,220 
Hishers. 4520 24,325 28,585 29,810}. 29,170 16,995 17,190 14, 745 16,425 13,885 
Opossum...... Nil Nil 25} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Coyote neta: 480 850 1,592 836 302 356 138 132 280 
Badgers. ae 4,445 23,350 18,812 (Bis 2,601 toot 1,040 434 810 

VER bee: 880 825 1,600 660 320 20} Nil Nil Nil 
Otterr.. 22a 70 10 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Ritenee case Nil 550 5,760} 138,478 16,496 11,729 6, 604 4,598 3,472 
Perret... oe: Nil 25 1 15 Nil 
Weasel 0.222. Nil 50 ZO 2 f 
Nutnia.d. sate Nil Nil 700 1,880 2,245 2,460 945 1,065 1,320 
Chinchilla 

rabbits Peds vale 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 36 5 15 
Rabbit, 

AOE cre 12,575 2,428 1,623 685 1,454 484 234 109 38 
Karakul 

sheeps. . oe. 5,348 4,300 5,334 1,650 1,255 1,060 917 540 560 
Muskrat!...... 562,749) 1,725,391 755,800} 152,889} 93,473] 56,088} 31,625) 20,852} 23,194 
Beaver!....... 48,475 75,070 84,667) 48,042} 38,818] 32,659} 24,955} 26,587] 23,428 

Totals...... 16, 401, 453/21, 303,035|16,197, 747|8,497,237|6, 754, 76217,509,567/8,427,567|9,381,825|9,837,813 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1928 to 
1936 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During late years the sales of pelts have exceeded 
the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Silver foxess wae 3, 552, 874/13, 856, 15811, 405, 202) 358,394] 193,043) 301,612) 488,847) 562,480) 542,888 
Patch or cross fox...... 38,6 675) 66 "554 29, 296 8,526 4,467) 5,318) 3,291] 3, 280i88,820 
Red fox. kno. kit. te ke 12,159} 22,178) 10,900) 5,788 2,657 2,744| 2729) . 2,110) sale203 
IBluSLORAe Peertech ee ae 28,530] 45,035 24. 895) 8327019" 1355 502 825 335| - 1,110 
Silver-blue fox......... 550) = Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Whitefox: S22%../-8. nee. Nil Nil 161} Nil 210} Nil Nil Nil 25 
Mamles rehash tee 140,889) 407,570) 301,754) 85,728} 28,581) 34,802} 68,708) 73,402) 271,225 
Raccoon 20sec 18,031 17,996 13,800 4,825 2,163 2,201 1, 294 779 867 
Skunks Fae) Hee Nil 80| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Marten a... sriia. etree 350 1,270 2,075 905} 570 100 155 800 292 
Higher steers. cen iccstaie 2,375 4,825 4,399} 7,495) 2,090} 1,200) 1,825) 3,255) 5,930 
Comotertr c5. mc thet. oe Nil 2 20 124), Nil Nil 230) Nil Nil 
BAGEL ere. teehee 215 4,984 2,957 485 145 6| Nil 320) Nil 
VOX dots <u aera Nil Nil Nil Nil 20) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
RItCh. cee os Aoscetioer iat Nil 100 1,720) 6,724) © (5,565) 24,.025|. 2.486) 2) 377 1,160 
HOrretcce eck th eae Nil 75 Ni Nil Nil Nil 6} Nil 1 
Nutra eee eter il Nil Nil 175 515 675| 1,040 115 880 
Chinchilla rabbit...... 18,355 2,469 170 58 438} Nil Nil Nil 4 
bbit vince: S<.0 ei ee 7,861 1,071 677 172 642 439 120 4) Nil 
Karakul Shoeperine<:dt4ec 150 200 1,500 70 275 300 212 160} Nil 
Muskrat ere .anacee 16,206) 44,308} 28,394) 3,881 457 83 8 15 590 
Beaveries .c.. 2h ns niet 200 60 625 380} Nil 460} 1,325} Nil Nil 


Totals s-..0c- ss 3,837, 42014,474, 95311, 828,545! 492,000! 243,193! 354,462! 573,0511 649,432! 829,585 
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5.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal.| 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


—_—— | | ef | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Silver fox........ 2,278, 611|2, 195, 253}2, 921, 885/2, 835, 470/2, 821 , 593)3, 441, 020/3, 690, 431/4, 437, 30114, 950, ad 
Patch or cross fox 54,307 43, 122 75, 676 84, 993 93,018 95, 522 84,503 75, 273 65 182 
Red foxsescics: 21,774| 18,585 21,549 20,445 21,924) 238,652) 17,788 14, 301} 12,734 
Blue fox Se bee e he 13,516 19,144 25,318 12,758 9,032 9,325 12, 250 9,179 11,071 
White fox........ Nil Nil 25 792 135 65 50 75 80 
sah el lees ea er 8,916} 12,471) 34,538} 99,033) 87,604) 127,241) 145,680! 323,263] 652,424 
IRBCCOON asso 1,502 3,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 4,738 5, 248 4,410 3,519 
kuniky ch Bees: 23 48 11 4 10) Nil Nil 6 Nil 
Marten: Secs. che 30 Nil 100 79 313 262 175 194 830 
Bishenas eke 112 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 963 626 1,512 
Coyotes sh. vise Nil 340 691 718 395 610 530 322 1,187 
IBROSCT Sebel nes 28 1, 646 3,925 3,101 1,398 629 408 296 108 
LUni20) (tee ares 45] Nil 100 il Nil 66] Nil Nil Nil 
2 LUNG iatres oe ceaebs ee Nil Nil Nil 341 568 2,616 3,184 2,010 1,738 
Weasel Sic.iedainne Nil Nil 7 ~=6Nil 34 30 25 2 
Nutria.. Nil Nil Nik |e. Nal Nil Nil Nil 50 3 
Chinchilla rabbit 526 806}. 45 65 8} Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Rabbit, n.e.s.. 246 263 22).> Nil Nil 29) Nil Nil Nil 
Karakul sheep... el Pomel SBT Nil Nil Nil 246 139 638 338 538 
Muskrat. cscs... 9,365 9,335 9,205 8,945 3,723 4,710 4,034 3,213 6,438 
IBGAVEP Se oreicacn 25 550 150 126 410 213 105 113 248 

Totals....... 2,389, 026'2, 304, 910|3,096,270|3,071, 460|3, 046, 627|3, 712, 443|3, 966, 010/4,870, 99515, 707,922 


Section 3.—Statistics of Total Production and Trade in Furs. 


Fur Production Statistics.*—Early records of raw fur production are con- 
fined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the number and value 
of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced an annual survey of raw fur production, basing its statistics on information 
supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game department, and these statements are now 
used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. In the case 
of Prince Edward Island, which, until the present, has been unable to furnish such 
annual data, the Bureau has heretofore used the returns of fur farms to supply 
information concerning the pelts sold. This method has been unsatisfactory, as 
the returns of fur farms are made for the calendar year, whereas the fur production 
statistics cover the 12 months ending June 30. Again in Prince Edward Island, the 
Bureau’s list of fur farms, although inclusive of all the larger fur farms, is probably 
incomplete with regard to properties where not more than one or two pairs of foxes 
are kept. A licence is not necessary to operate a fur farm in that province and 


consequently no list of licensees is available. For the latest year the Prince Edward 


Island Department of Agriculture has furnished a statement giving the value of 
silver fox pelts, the product of Prince Edward Island fur farms, exported from the 
province during the season 1935-36, and based on data collected from the various 
selling agencies. —The number of skins has been estimated at 62,169, this estimate 
being obtained by taking an average value of $34 per pelt. The increase in fur 


production (almost entirely silver fox pelts) for Prince Edward Island is due to the 


change in the source used for the information. 


The chief markets for Canadian furs are London and New York; the trade 
tables for the 12 months ended June 30, 1936, show that of the total of $16,159,275 
worth of raw furs exported, the United Kingdom received $9,321,147 and the United 


*Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries, Fur, and Dairy Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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States, $6,015,782. At the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an 
international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At 
the sales held in Montreal during the year 1936 the pelts sold numbered 868,164, 
while the value amounted to $5,397,042. Fur auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver. An important industry in Canada is the manufacture 
of fur goods, such as coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc. In 1935 the number of plants 
so engaged was 309, and the total value of output $12,518,670. Then there is the 
fur-dressing and -dyeing industry whose 13 plants in 1935 treated fur skins to the 
number of 5,738,920. The chief kinds of furs, with regard to number treated, were 
rabbit (2,736,041) and muskrat (1,131,496). 


6.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced 
é in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-36. 


Value Value 
Year ended June 30— Pelts. of Year ended June 30— Pelts. of 
Pelts. Pelts. 
No. $ No. $ 
OVAL acre: Recta a aipentls «2 Se Bass ig: 30005004 5| 12123872005 301929 Steerer 5,150,328 18,745,473 
OD ites. oh che. aus geek fe. Benes 24936; 40 74 a1 03151594 S193 0s Bee.c are ace ee 3,798,444 12,158,376 
SAS Pau gat, Ue We, Emenee Biren Rey 4 SOGE COOL: 1.945 S515 0.dea| ek Sod ictatctreccecharnr tsercrcoeeen yeas 4,060,356 11,803,217 
1923 5Ro aren ee eee A963; 99622105701, OOcilel goa aac meern aero 4,449,289 10,189,481 
LO ZI Ne lake eee A 200s O0SuIn LO OSS, Clalit Looom semen ertten eicietiny meee 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
1OQb Rie 5 PE eee ee AE Aco Br o20se20: | Lo tae 56451934 ee Sed et ee eee 6,076,197 12,349, "398 
LO ZO Re os Bert een ee 370865148" 115) O72, 244>|| 19350. 2 me ace eee eres 4, 926, 413 12,843,341 . 
192 (eo Im ore oe ee ee eA er Baie abstr ea) | || CR Gisk hg aeodo dec oo eeor 4,596,713 15,464, 883 
(G28 PR, SER Leen or 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later 
years should take this into account. 


Among the provinces, Ontario occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1935-36 being valued at $2,649,647. The relation of the value of raw 
fur production in each province to the total for Canada in 1935-36 is shown by the 
following percentages: Ontario 17-1; Quebec 16-0; Prince Edward Island, 13-7; 
Alberta, 11-0; Manitoba, 8-3; British Columbia, 7-8; Northwest Territories, 7-7; 
Saskatchewan, 7-4; New Brunswick, 4-8; Nova Scotia, 4-4; and Yukon, 1-8. 
Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts produced in the two latest re are 
given in Table 7. 


7.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by 
Provinces, years ended June 30, 1935 and 1936. 


: ; Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 
Province or Territory. a 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
$ $ 
Prince Edward FSA Soho) eos Sse tee dee 19,8281 64,581} 653,238] 2,119,706! 
INOVS, DCOUIA aka et ce ee eee ae 66,828 78,200 650, 836 676,379 
New Brunswick 55,184 53,802 765, 169 740, 789 
QUCDOC sane Rene tit Mant Cerca Gh a iiats Renn 299, 279 295,606 1,915,009 2,470,998 
Ontario Ee Toe TN Cee TCP NOON eee PTE ST 686,342 599,710 2,218,514 2,649, 647 
Manitoba s§.i¢¢: dente t cen see vt ee eae 490, 295 379,191 1,185,205 1,291,854 
SaskatChewans.ac oss eee ee ee eee CMD AY Pale 1,401,809 1,263,056 1,152,373 
Alberta. ).te ee ote oe PY cig VIIA. Brat Oe se te EEE 1,850,461 1,274,919 1,474,528 1,696,383 
British Columbia ore re ea eae 200,351 194,596 809,168 1,201,523 
Northwest Territories......4.... PRET e eS et eee 212,414 211,551 1,678,544 1,188,285 
YOON eet ee eo ae eR ee Ey amet et 41,309 42,768 230, 074 276,946 


RUE dS AEE aor AIOE er Gc 4,926,413 | 4,596,713 || 12,843,341 | 15,464,883 


1 The large increase in Prince Edward Islaad in both the number and value of pelts produced from the 
year 1934-35 to 1935-36 is mainly due to a change of method explained on p. 315. 
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The chief item of production is silver fox, practically the whole supply of which 
may be credited to the fur farms. The number of silver fox pelts shown for the 
season is 185,259, and the value, $6,108,194. Next in order of value is muskrat, 
with $2,148,605, and third is mink, with $1,701,577. Mink farming has advanced 
rapidly in recent years and the farms now supply about 20 p.c. of the total production 
of mink pelts. 


Compared with the preceding season, increases in average prices are shown 
for all kinds excepting blue, red, and silver fox, and wolverine, for which lower 
prices are recorded. Among the principal kinds, silver fox dropped from $36-06 to 
$32 -97, but muskrat advanced from 90 cents to $1-32, and mink from $8 -41 to $11-03. 


The total number of pelts of all kinds produced during the season 1935-36 was 
4,596,713, compared with 4,926,413 in the preceding season. The reduction was due, 
chiefly, to the smaller numbers of muskrat and squirrel pelts. 


The following table gives details of raw fur production by kinds for 1935 and 1936. 


8.—Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1935 and 1936. 


ere Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. ||Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. pair OEM eee anes eal ere Mee re ee ey a ee eae 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
$ > $ $ 

[BEY 6 Kgs ape aca pe are 1,225 157 9,426 2,001 7-69 12-75 
Bear, black and brown...... 1,123 1,025 1,845 1,716 1-64 1-67 
Beare erizzivocnecns cine <n 6. 10 9 45 63 4-50 7-00 
Beartwhite a... .chees + ones 43 59 572 843 13-30 14-29 
IBS) (eh Oa See eee ears ee 50,175 44,600 412, 862 451,070 8-23 10-11 
Coyote or prairie wolfl...... 53,018 50, 639 359, 036 365, 560 6:77 7-22 
Ermine (weasel)............ 577,688 661,573 276,502 403,300 0-48 0-61 
Fisher or pekan............. 3,728 4,624 170, 064 236, 287 45-62 51-10 
Atel tee ee. no as 2,510 2,417 2,931 3,202 1-17 1:34 
OX MCTORS choos ete eek eas 32,799 28,077 694,174 674,919 21-16 24-04 
BOx* Ted et ee 104,468 106,012 781, 709 791,448 7:48 7°47 
IO XM SILVCL ear ceee oct ate ac 120,465 185,259 || 4,348,823 | 6,108,194 36-06 32-97 
Moxe DING saree ae 8 ns Sots bo 1,316 - 1,046 32,550 24,124 24-73 23-06 
Boxrewhitest. nese eee ctcee 68,366 45,743 || 1,048,028 697,597 15-24 15-25 
Fox, unspecified............. 1,163 960 8,508 7,828 = = 

NR Xtras ee a hk vate 22,014 22,456 511,410 636, 205 23-23 28-33 
Marten or sable............. 22,906 24,586 318,463 537,199 13-90 21-85 
iY BUTT es Ce AL a SR 183,305 154,279 || 1,540,684 | 1,701,577 8-41 11-03 
MUS kta Gees sabes ees 1,983,747 | 1,630,231 || 1,784,252 | 2,148,605 0-90 1-32 
TSENG Br) 2 he oct oe ae ae ern AER i 6 il 50 Nil 8-33 
Oclor err scs eee eee 8,927 9,749 152,404 173, 858 17-07 17-83 
TRa OL Sy Se ec oan ees 288, 641 853,277 18,097 102,393 0-06 0-12 
MA CCOOME crs ek Peni tes ps e's: 20,101 20,370 69,309 78,322 3-45 3°84 
Sind kee eet ected aimee 131,940 105,547 87,154 84, 054 0-66 0-80 
SCHUEECUS ANAS 47%. Re ae oe os 1,231,290 629,580 109, 757 89,744 0-09 0-14 
WHGCatice 3 tek otrk tee ee 2 , 218 1,884 7,759 11,273 3-50 5-98 
iol t RD ees. Ao ene a eee oe 12,007 11,654 102,918 129, 782 8-57 11-14 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 655 650 3,988 3,600 6-09 5-54 
NDOMMCSTIC- CALs teres Sanecis ss a 565 244 71 39 0-18 0-16 

DP OtANS cts. ours 5G 4,926,413 | 4,596,713 || 12,843,341 | 15,464,883 \ ~ = 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


External Trade in Furs.—The important external markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1936, show that of the total of $16,159,275 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom took $9,321,147 and the United States $6,015,782. In 1667 exports of 
furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 1850, the 
first year for which tables of the Customs Department are available, the value of 
raw furs exported was £19,395. The following table shows exports for recent years 
which are greatly in excess of the earlier values. 
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9.—Exports of Canadian Raw Furs by Leading Countries and Kinds of Fur, years 
ended June 30, 1932-36. 


Years ended June 30— 
Country and Kind. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CouNTRY. 
United Kine dom air... eeceeiachine dae cae 6,316,529 | 7,122,874 | 8,723,485 | 9,755,922 9,321,147 
United: States asosnes a cones neers 3,908,773 | 2,684,231 | 4,156,005 | 4,626,876 6,015,782 
Otherieountries: .-.42...chiee eee cee 1,269,784 1,372,947 1,065,331 841,544 822,346 
Totals. 28 bor a eee 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 | 15,224,342 | 16,159,275 
Kinp or Fur. 
Beaverst® AGe s.r tele ee ee ee 1,094,413 871,710 709,960 748,521 615, 738 
Hoxsblackvancesiliverscu. erase eee cies 3,818,463 | 4,550,906 | 5,264,026} 5,708,024 6,260,371 
Pox jotherm tase ckito.e ics. «ment eeeer: 2,021,303 | 1,676,757 | 2,076,921 | 2,818,386 2,522,428 
iynex se eles ARN Ar OE ROMO enters HORSE PIO OR 174,276 177, 059 255,002 456,469 690, 239 
IMartenstrccsc on en oe esas sc eee ee eee 370, 722 282,868 295, 002 302,516 439,125 
iManilecae-c cc cs Serre kd cee See aes bee 1,144,828 | 1,314,047 | 2,144,121 | 1,878,666 2,202, 695 
IMuslcrate sen, Sot Case een ae ten ee 1,136,155 987,189 | 1,235,333 1,622,787 1,403,397 
Otherkinds es eee a eee eee 1,734,926 | 1,319,516 | 1,964,456 | 1,688,973 2,025, 282 
TObaIS ee er eet ee. 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 | 15,224,342 | 16,159,275 


10.—Imports of Raw Furs by Leading Countries Whence Imported and Kinds of Fur, 
years ended June 30, 1932-36. 


Years ended June 30— 
Country and Kind. (a 
1932. 1933. 1934. CES 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CouNTRY. 
United#Kinedomisesn se eee ee 290,353 202,762 540, 727 454,421 630, 775 
United! States sarnscu seam anemones 2,190,309 | 2,078,078 | 2,842,870 | 1,719,154 3,101,902 
O©thericountries.. 14-400. eee eee ee 228 , 623 201,330 411,495 451,639 618, 662 
Totalsnty- ae ee ee ee 2,709,285 | 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 | 2,625,214 4,351,339 
Kinp or Fur. 

L6G Ra I (a Sp BR RN Gi ae 184,504 218,075 275, 823 176,474 350, 216 
Kolinsky.sts Souja. nates earn ets 84,148 . 110, 280 59,146 21,554 50,918 
Mec e) ate eee sales: cceehc interne ieee a 109,577 95,867 238,798 106, 723 194, 671 
Muskrate..0.5) ssset eto eee ene ee 594,542 518, 251 1,012, 650 316, 231 622, 850 
Persian damp: on iano eee Ce eee 283 , 067 155,168 319,593 284, 898 604,366 
FRAP DIG. cab onnga ke scorers eh ne eee eS 215, 621 240, 691 280,826 422,673 662,434 
Otherkindsy. vaca ee eee ee 1,237,826 | 1,148,838 | 1,608,256 | 1,296,661 1,865, 884 
Totals? 82.0.2 nik ere a 2,709,285 | 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 | 2,625,214 4,351,339 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals: are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at $1,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, $1,484,686 in 1926, 
when the highest value was recorded, and only $25,335 in 1937. Live mink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $27,590 in 1937. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $250 in 1937. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to Cabot 
the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, when 
he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,591 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 34,340 were reported as occupied in the fishing 
industry, that is, in primary fishing operations exclusive of canning and curing. 

A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries was given on 
p. 348 of the 1984-85 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inas- 
much as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada. 
They fall naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. 
A detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of 
fishing, will be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries.* 


Upon the organization of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 


administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine 


and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its own Min- 
ister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal fisheries 
(except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which, by agreement, are under 
provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the fisheries of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, and 
both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the Magdalen 
islands) are administered by the respective provinces, although the Dominion De- 
partment does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia. The right of fisheries regulation for 
all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. [See.the Fisheries 
Act (22-23 Geo. V, c. 42).] The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in 
the fiscal year 1936-37, including civil government salaries, contingencies, etc., was 
$2,036,891 and the revenue $176,730. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions 
and pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear, and fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1936, operated 23 main hatcheries, 8 subsidiary hatcheries, 2 rearing stations, 
8 salmon retaining ponds, and several egg collecting stations at a cost of $214,528, 


* Revised under the direction of W. A. Found, Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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and distributed 111,672,401 trout and salmon eggs, fry, and older fish. The young 
fish are distributed gratis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable 
and are open to public fishing. Investigations and experiments directed toward 
the culture of the oyster have been carried on since 1929 in Prince Edward Island, 
by the Dominion Department of Fisheries, and are now being extended to areas in 
Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick, the oyster areas are under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial authorities, but in a portion of Shediac bay the areas have been 
transferred to the Dominion Department of Fisheries by the Provincial Government 
in order that certain oyster investigations might be begun there. 


Direct Assistance.—On the Atlantic coast where conditions attending fishing 
operations make such a service desirable, a system has been established of broad- 
casting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice con- 
ditions. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 72) 
systems of instruction in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making have 
been in operation for several years. 


From a special appropriation made by Parliament for the fiscal year 1936-37, 
the sum of $200,008 was expended by the Department of Fisheries, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces concerned, in aiding needy fshermen in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec, to re-establish themselves. In 
each of these areas, the Provincial Government contributed to the fishermen’s aid 
an amount equal to the sum provided by the Dominion authorities for assisting the 
fishermen of that province. In all, 6,649 loans, totalling $249,054 were made 
to fishermen in the Maritime Provinces and 22 loans, averaging $1,061, to fisher- 
men’s associations, while in Quebec 8,930 fishermen received grants totalling 
$127,616. 


Scientific Research.—Under the direction of the Biological Board of Canada 
or Fisheries Research Board, stations for the conduct of research into the numerous 
complex problems occurring in connection with the fisheries are established at 
Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Grande Riviére, Que., and Nanaimo and Frince 
Rupert, B.C. Another station, chiefly for oyster investigation work, is conducted 
by the Board at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub-station for salmon investigations at 
Cultus Lake, B.C. A permanent staff of scientists is employed by the Board. The 
life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved 
methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other practical problems 
have been taken up and papers dealing with them issued by the Board. Instruc- 
tional courses for fishermen are given at some of the stations and information 
brought out by the station research is made available without charge to interested 
branches of the fishing industry. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem has 
been the question of the privileges of the United States in the Atlantic fisheries. 
Details of the history of this question for the past century and a half may be found 
at pp. 3851-352 of the 1934-85 Year Book. Since 1933, under the former modus vivendt 
licence plan, which grew out of a treaty of 1888, which, however, was never ratified, 
United States vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and all other supplies. 


On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as re- 
stocking and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are com- 
plicated by the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation 
has developed in connection with the sockeye salmon fishery of the Pacific coast 


ee 
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where the sockeye of the Fraser river, British Columbia, are taken by the canners of 
Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian canners. 
Different treaties to settle the matter were signed but none of them has so far been 
made effective. 


Better results have been obtained in dealing with the international problem 
touching the halibut fishery of the Pacific which was settled by the treaty ‘For the 
Protection of the Pacific Halibut’, signed by Canada and the United States on Mar. 
2, 1923. Under this treaty a close season in each year was provided for halibut 
fishing. A further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two countries 
at Ottawa on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective Governments of the countries 
on May 9, 1931, provided for the regulation of the fishery by the division of the 
waters into fishing areas, changing of dates for close seasons, etc. This revised 
convention provides a simpler and more responsive system of control than was 
previously possible.* 


Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and vessels 
on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order 
in Council. For the year 19386, payment was made under authority of the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels 
entitled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one 
vessel not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6-60 each; 
to owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen 
entitled to receive bounty, $5-70 each. The total amount paid in 1936 was $159,977. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1933 to 1936 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1933-36. 


Numbers of Men who Received ae caata of Biumtiod Para 


ounties. 
Province. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 1,984 2,058 2,129 2,129 11,518 12,028 12,815 13,495 
ROL SCObIAT a ene aa ne: 11,386 TO 11,093 11,022 72,920 76, 538 74, 843 77,349 
New Brunswick........... 3,462 3,420 3,248 2,710 24,455 24, 683 23,174 20,508 
(CYC BEY ORNS 3 Zee Saas a 8,715 8,008 8,135 7,714 50,415 46,727 49,133 48,625 

LOUIS sec Ase. te 25,547 25,206 24,605 23,575 || 159,308 | 159,976 | 159,965 159,977 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel and boat owners. 


Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries, and those branches of the different 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 


* A new convention, generally similar to that of 1930 but embodying several changes, was signed at 
Ottawa on Jan. 29, 1937. 
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arrangement, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or domestically prepared are co!lected by the local fishery officers, checked in 
the Department of Fisheries, so far as operations in areas where the fisheries are 
under Dominion administration are concerned, and compiled in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar 
to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the 
operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting 
in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry.* 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million mark. Ten years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again more 
than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached a total of $21,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached the high 
record of $60,000,000. Since then there have been decreases in value, due to lower 
prices rather than to smaller catches. In 1936 the value was $39,165,055 and 


VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES 
OF CANADA, !917-1936 


0 


(Olin a Seo ea 1p) BQQHelT ys 136 


QUANTITIES OF THE FOUR PRINCIPAL SEA FISH, 1927-1936 


CWT. 
900,000" 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries, Fur, and Dairy Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 
together with advance summaries on fish caught, marketed, and prepared, by provinces. These may be 
obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
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showed an increase of 13-7 p.c. over 1935. It will be understood that the figures 
given represent the total value of the fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned, or otherwise prepared state. The numbers of employees engaged in the 
industry have increased in proportion to the catch, amounting in some years to over 


~ 90,000, and the capital investment has gone as high as $64,000,000. In 1936 the 


number of employees was 86,973, and the capital investment, $45,831,842. 


Among the different kinds of fish, the cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of 
the Pacific, in the earlier years of the fishing industry, disputed the primacy; since 
1895 salmon has definitely taken the lead, and the heavy packs and high prices of 
lobsters have, in more recent years, sent cod down to third place. The value of 
output of the salmon fishery in the period 1869-1936 was approximately $462,000,- 
000, and that of the cod fishery, $290,000,000. These facts have affected the rela- 
tive standing of the provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leadership that 
in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia. The record of production since 1870, 
production by provinces for the past six years, and the record of principal fish 
products for the past five years, are shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1876-1936. 


Norse.—From 1870 to 1906, inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a), inclusive, years ended 
ae So ata ppouscting 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine-month period 
ende ar. 31, 1907. 


Year. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
MeO Saree aos 6.57%, 001 WoUS82 5... oe 18,386,103 || 1904....... 23,516,409 01920. ccs on 49,241,339 
DSi oe et 7,573,199 |] 1888....... 17,418,508 || 1905....... DOWATO OG2 whe Lan sete 84, 931,935 
PSU on. aia 9,570; 116 1889, 2.3.) 17,655,254 |‘1906....... 26209; 48> 149220. . oes 41,800,210 
LSB oe en 10,754,997 j| 1890....... 17,714,900 FYO0S. cus “95. 499.349 1h: Ree ee 4 42,565,545 
US Ce eee 11,681,886 }} 1891....... 18,977,874 1600. ck 25.451 085 NO 24 <2 amet 44,534,235 
ESCOte ra oa oake 10,350,385 |} 1892....... 18,941, 169 1910 29° 629. 169 1925. 550.5. 47,942,131 
PSAORe cee doe el bd the O00 ESOS. =... 3k 20,686, 659 (ott 29 965.142 OD Geet ce 56,360, 633 
7 bs a ee 12,005,934 |} 1894....... 20,719,570 1912 aaa 34667 872 NOD eee 49,123,609 
LGV elie: Fae eee 1352455678, |OLeOD.... 0 «ss 20,199,338 1913¢. =. uk 33/330 464 192855 ssc 55,050, 973 
SPO Ree ee oe or 1350295254 | 1896. a... 20,407,424 WOte ok 33907. 748 102 Sie Soe 53,518,521 
ASSO tac ks 14,499,979 || 1897....... 22,783,544 AT eee § 31 264.631 1030.2 2.22% 47,804,216 
DSSS eh rs lcci + 15,817,162 || 1898....... 19,667,121 1916... 35, 860.708 HOB GUS om he. 30,517,306 
ESS Uae Oe. ese i), 16,824,092 |) 1899....... 21,891,706 1917 ( ) cai 39208 378 LR aprei aite 3 25,957,109 
Lee onl ae ee 16,958,192 || 1900....... 21,557,639 Sie des Pee | cater atelaeer tl Reet See 27,496, 946 
ISS ne A 17,766,404 |) 1901....... 25,737,153 || 1917 (b)....} 52,312,044 || 1984....... 34,022,323 
ESS Pesos io core 17, 722,973 1902.5... .. 21,959,433 |) 1918s... ..... 60,209, 744 1935... <2. 34,427, 854 
BSSOE Ne cc Soaa 18,679,288 || 1903....... 23,100,878 || 1919....... 56,508,479 || 1986....... 39,165,055 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,078,901 988,919 842,345 963,926 899, 685 953,029 
PMRIMARS COLIN: « 1c. 0.0 ccefae.s es, ¢ 7,986,711 | 6,557,943 | 6,010,601 | 7,673,865 | 7,852,899 8,905,268 
New Brunswick............. 4,169,811 | 2,972,682 | 3,000,045 | 3,679,970 | 3,949,615 4,399, 735 
AD EDs Sa epee 1,952,894 | 1,815,544 | 2,128,471 | 2,306,517 | 1,947,259 2,108,404 
BRON he ca ts Ravage «ie eo) css 2,477,131 | 2,147,990 | 2,089,842 | 2,218,550 | 2,852,007 3,209,422 
MRAINEAD ISSA, Lighde cad csietsiciciceess wis 1,241,575 | 1,204,892 | 1,076,186 | 1,465,358 1,258,335 1,667,371 
Saskatchewan............... 317,963 186,174 186,417 219,772 252,059 367,025 
LACIE: Rigi on ae 153, 897 153,789 144,518 245,405 225,741 309,882 
British Columbia........... 11,108,873 | 9,909,116 | 12,001,471 | 15,234,335 | 15,169,529 17, 231,534 
OTR We Sa ee 29,550 20,060 17,100 14, 625 20,725 13,385 

Totals.......... 30,517,306 | 25,957,109 | 27,496,946 | 34,022,323 | 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 

46847—214 
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4.— Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1932-36. 


Increase (-+) 
or 


Kind of Fish. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. Sell Sean er aa 
compared 
with 1935. 
Salone eens serra ewt.| 1,331,054 1,456,501 1,696, 856 1,824,205 | 2,029,704 +205, 499 
$ 8,087,904 | 9,758,346 | 12,875,257 | 12,540,307 | 18,867,513 +1,327, 206 
IGODStCRS screen cwt. 483,488 374,916 361,992 319,969 283,273 —36, 696 
$ 4,745,011 | 3,524,355 | 4,269)/764.| 4,378,742 | 4,383,428 +4, 686 
Coda Wieen ete ewt.| 1,428,941 1,561, 647 1,714,059 1,539,150 | 1,699,974 +160, 824 
$ 2193,,621, |" "25982756 | ehoudso0? |) oe OSrd40 | eeoroodoU +573, 610 
Fernie sti oe ewt.| 1,862,372 | 2,056,706 | 1,901,874 | 2,060,320] 2,852,381 +792,061 
g 1,473,288 1,747,863 1,799,967 1,817,540 | 2,576,533 +758, 993 
Darcdinesee. te es eee bbl. 66,910 130,485 191,549 187, 666 247,238 +59,572 
$ 426,914 623,976 1,039,002 1,335,798 1,598,562 +262, 764 
Wihitehish «sees. ee cwt. 138,478 1520136 144,615 147,456 144, 603 —2,853 
$ 1,193, 634 1,136,400 | 1,358,692 | 1,432,072 | 1,525,700 +93, 628 
flier lillouit cee sane cewt. 193, 845 200, 824 123, 152 132, 130 138,468 +6,338 
$ 1,227,680 | 1,694,405 1,134,307 | 1,285,587 1,441,310 +155, 723 
Vac dO Ck. aout cwt. 360, 185 268,881 356, 068 368, 426 403,010 +34, 584 
$ 1,114, 802 832,029 | 1,075,529 | 1,129,695 | 1,291,905 +162, 210 
Bickerel*. dae. .e ee cwt. 89,498 106,272 122hole 109,548 145, 635 +36, 087 
$ 707,957 623, 348 - 844, 848 801, 822 1,109,397 +307,575 
Troute sees eae cwt. 50,198 50, 932 58,977 66,325 72,973 +6, 648 
$ 557, 988 525,192 594,354 768,568 842,738 +74,170 
Pilehardstss).s.7e0 0 cwt. 886, 964 121,013 860, 103 911,411 889, 037 — 22,374 
$ 383, 920 77,464 549,910 670,328 667,313 —3,015 
DMelis erase eee cwt. 96, 163 77,699 59,909 79,409 94, 868 +15, 459 
$ 690, 964 495, 632 557,538 588, 333 655, 656 +67,323 
Blue pickerel......... cwt. 40,610 42,164 24,321 51,230 68,995 +17,765 
$ 174, 623 257,201 116,741 302, 259 614,055 +311, 796 
Mackerele-s'., Ssscace cwt. 178 , 453 263,316 190,818 160,495 227, 638 +67, 143 
$ 276,947 396,306 421,013 308, 721 461,866 +153,145 
Tine Code aes ee cwt. 39,960 40, 282 47,806 62,841 68, 932 +6,091 
> $ 159, 534 198,570 281, 644 326,029 392,147 +66, 118 
Scallops kee ote gal. 46,792 86,344 89,890 133, 225 170,762 +37,537 
$ Wi, 141 161,779 168,415 207,641 334, 424 +126, 783 
Hake and cusk....... ewt. 128,208 Wiiol4 246,179 189,756 228,047 +38, 291 
$ 133 , 600 149,211 257,340 221R B41 316,200 +94, 859 
MaWibeess.)3.4.5.aenm cwt. 47,644 42,300 44,076 39,721 59,265 +19,544 
$ 224,138 265, 204 204, 984 225,808 276,464 +50, 656 
Ber Claas eee cwt. 60,972 40,945 72,766 72,001 32,258 —39, 743 
' $ ii) 242,123 384, 889 401,034 268 , 653 — 132,381 
SAU LONS ae esd ee cwt. 18,942 24,914 48, 695 35,044 AT, 711 +12,667 
$ 105, 404 115, 635 242,889 155,975 263,579 +107, 604 
SAVOLGIIG ln wee eee cwt. 10,359 Winton 14,091 22,339 17, 853 —4,486 
$ 99,585 208,038 176,640 264,097 230,798 —33,299 
TK CAR, Sete sea cwt. 41,400 41,146 37,195 44,761 54,370 +9,609 
$ 133, 250 112,312 149,821 181, 263 225,589 +44, 326 
Clams! 28... rset bbl. 49,922 38, 281 42,657 68,972 Coat +2,665 
$ 167,851 107,522 111,885 173, 626 192,910 +19, 284 
ON SCOTS actsaen nce bbl. 23,041 22,424 24,964 2, LAS 26,965 —148 
$ 115,102 126,533 158, 241 178, 126 189, 922 +11,796 
Bels wea ee newts 21,476 27,404 25, 238 25,091 23,440 —1,651 
$ TOPS (7 148, 995 159,674 162,370 153,495 —8,875 
@atiishth 24.95% 3a cwt. 11,245 12673 13,580 16, 289 17,408 +1,119 
$ 84,065 91,012 98,811 115,579 123,939 +8,360 
Pollockiean.. sets aoe cwt. 77,629 52,905 85,037 82,048 126,345 +44, 297 
$ 64,101 48,939 95,024 82,745 114,200 +31, 455 
SOlCS ec: sche coe cwt. 9,683 10,757 14,469 16,578 24,301 +7, 723 
$ 47,424 56,901 71, 741 79,246 108,409 +29, 163 
1 Quantities caught. 2 Values marketed. 3 Previous to 1934 the totals for halibut included 
landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels, whereas from 1934 on the United States land- 
ings are excluded from the statistics and the figures cover landings by Canadian vessels only. 4 Prior 


to 1985 clams and quahaugs were combined. 


Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The wide variations in prices 
from year to year make total values misleading. On the other hand, the quantities 
of different kinds of fish are stated in many different units, which make the total 
volume of production difficult to compare from year to year. An effort is made to 
overcome these difficulties in Table 5 by working out what the values would be 
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in a later year if prices had remained the same as in the preceding year. From 
1935 to 1936 there was an increase of 13-7 p.c. in the total value of the fisheries. 
The increase due to higher prices was 4-8 p.c., while larger quantities caught 


accounted for the other 8-9 p.c. of the increase in total values. The improvement 


of actual values in 1936 amounted to over $4,700,000; 35 p.c. of it was due to 
higher prices, and 65 p.c. to larger quantities. 


5.— Value of the Fisheries Production of Canada in 1936 Compared with 1935, together 
with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, respectively, by Items. 


Due Due 
j Actual Value Actual |Increase (+) Higher a se ram 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, | at Prices} Value, or De- 
- 1936. of 1935. 1985. crease(—). Tones (—) Srigilert (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
SUD ETDG apg Se 6 ae Sie alee erodes se 13,867 13,964 12,540 +1,327 —97 +1,424 
IDQSbOES sc 4 Mer ito ss iclase. toes 4,383 3,875 4,378 +5 +508 —503 
Chie hepatomas Aes: Fela Sin a 3,002 3,043 2,758 +574 +289 +285 
PVOUEMI Ste cyt aaah cct. cle Soe s ee eos EVE O72 1,818 +759 +305 +454 
“SIAC HIE ears Bee ee, pee ian 1,599 1,760 1,336 +263 —161 +424 
A WAL OWI Rey ECS] age ee ea ee 1,526 1,404 1,432 +94 +122 —28 
NAAM Ub ss pee Ao ccs aoe see ots 1,441 1,347 1,285 +156 +94 +62 
LE lox 6 Vel fee og im Ge ee eg 1,292 1,237 Teas0 +162 +55 +107 
Tee CI Rees) haat at Shon 5 a 1,109 1,066 | . 802 +307 +43 +264 
SONG n= A An ee. «sk Shoes 843 846 769 +74 —3 +77 
PEM CMALTORY th gtceia fc oc Lou bee ee 667 658 670 —3 +9 —12 
“SUTID) NES ph aati! ene Se 656 703 588 +68 —47 +115 
TSE TIC ker elere sie ees eed 614 407 302 +312 +207 +105 
HINO es (ol Bee es | Ee eee 462 437 309 +153 +25 +128 
‘UTR O0 We a2 Be AS ae eee ee 392 358 326 +66 +34 432 
BICAUO DS: sek cetiae he ce. Soko bietheses « 335 266 208 +127 +69 +58 
MaRO Ces lye nia. oh jcs-o sn weunties os 330 260 347 —17 +70 —87 
AIO AN CUS Ker. 21-2 ciaeeos oh es « 316 269 221 +95 +47 +48 
“LP HLUDTL PSS EY; ce Se Sa dea ar 276 337 226 +50 —61 +111 
BOE CIN eter h ethos Schein Daliniken sid tee 269 180 401 —132 +89 —221 
SOURS TIS TS es cae Si aie mre 264 212 156 +108 +52 +56 
WV ORGTIS I ts ait o8 tirdann< «seem oes « 231 211 264 —33 +20 —53 
BEI ICO rit i ete AS cnn ans, do) haters as cag 225 220 181 +44 +5 +39 
(CLENEDSE eee 5 Sata ae (anne ae Mee a 193 181 174 : +19 +12 a0 
IV SEOUS = = Pie eh. Ss. c yiAe scot: 190 Levid 178 +12 +13 -—1 
VA AT 1S RO i ee a 172 193 105 +67 —21 +88 
See ee epee en tease: witiers 153 152 162 —9 +1 —10 
RO OTHAN ht rentals car i eeecne e. 124 124 116 +8 - +8 
PEO OC Kee he Meets chile seth ca oasis 114 128 83 +31 —14 +45 
SS LEYS Gain A a 108 116 79 +29 —8 +37 
POW ACS xo EPS. Liha ccm af tien ie oe 94 105 98 —4 —ll1 +7 
“= STUY ZELO) 1 ten et Om ene OR a 93 96 102 —9 —3 —6 
CSAS 16 a 2 eR i 87 79 58 +29 +8 +21 
20) OS en eee el ae eee 86 94 68 +18 —§ +26 
LENE Cae aes Be ce alee ae aan ea 55 62 73 —18 —7 —l1 
PAC KE COG ek ea Re aco coliae cn Oe « 53 49 66 —13 +4 —17 
“CHONGINY(s) i ae’ ee, 2 50 67 38 +12 —17 +29 
ROS es Mes eG sou er aicss) griisae whee > 39 42 45 —6 —3 —3 
MA GURAELS <5 foe eucleaiss' sds Beg ates 36 31 30 +6 +5 api 
Srl ees GOS a ee a 34 33 20 +14 aim +13 
Rater, Bers ave sar0.o. 26 vi DRS oe 23 18 13 +10 +5 +5 
BPATREC OCCU a titi ts grids «ow ate hose 3 16 14 13 +3 sl oe = 
CU DLE DEY are Se cee ae ee ae 0) 8 25 —16 +1 —17 
ees TANG 492 0295.- 5 aed sce tie ta soc siend « 247 237 231 +16 +10 +6 
Fish skins and bones.............. 22 20 22 - 2 2 
Other fishery products............ 161 145 182 —21 +16 —37 
POURING «kc cnet e eae 39,165 37,503 34,428 +4,737 +1,662 +3,075 
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6.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Kind of Fish or Product. ————___—_—_—  ] —__ i cxXFry 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
I.— : $ $ 
Cod,isedditesh osesicicace seasa ee See ae eae cwt. 98, 638 272,920 121,000 323,553 
Coaitesh flletst serene acc. cee ae ee et 58,454 456,925 - 95,246 749,434 
Cod: 2reen-salted: Sask o sate pe rere Gs 143,201 391,476 229,681 633,140 
God:smokedfilleteys-.3 epee ee ee ee 43,906 377, 193 54,024 465,369 
Cod ssmok6ds, 224 Nar sa8 PSN es es. tne aS 155 1,158 304 2,122 
Codpdried fie3.% age ope ee | eee ss 244,917 958, 296 189,008 881,893 
Cod * DONGICSS aswel ee ee sees ne 26,397 209,135 24,324 177,544 
COds7Oe nas ew i Sa oe bee Me es ee 4 25 300 420 
Codes cannediccs S57 oe ee ee case e436 19, 604 4,205 18,530 
Cod livers:a- 12 een reer tee: cwt. 504 10,553 1,100 514 
Codzliver oilfmedicindl.s.. cece male acck one gal. 60,570 33,446 70,488 45,891 
COd=Orl a ae ak a ole ocr hee ct 93,913 27,434 89,811 33,340 
Haddock j;used freshness. ee eee eee cwt. 106,365 382,543 112,747 379, 252 
Paddocks, fresheiillets 0. sue ante enetenc ct cotars sy 49,449 425,126 70,389 635,291 
Haddock; canned eaitena- cae. eran case 19,741 83,498 12,165 58,005 
Haddockismokeds aor ...5. nee oh eee cwt. 23,017 180, 158 23,549 194,999 
Haddock: smoked:fillets....ces-m-k sok ent y 3,546 32,369 2,451 21,921 
HMaddock,ereen-salteda 7 ecmences ee oes sf 7,685 14,925 558 1,370 
Haddock; dried. 24 58b.5..cBeeeee sank. eee a 4,305 10, 792 1,278 4,395 
Haddocksboneless: 7h tac sentences cena 2 47 284 97 519 
Haddock roe sick Hee ec oe eeeee cs 47 485 61 625 
Hakevandicusk,, usedsfreshme. va. cete ee ee 14,060 10,466 26,942 26,631 
Hake and cusk, fresh fillets................... se 4,505 27,010 8,140 49,651 
Hake and cusk, green-salted.................. - 30,644 48,226 39, 763 73,290 
Hake and.cusk,.canned) s.c5 aero ees case 8,373 32,490 13,043 56,991 
Hake and\cusk. smoked=....-- essere ees cwt. Nil - 25 125 
Hake and cusk, smoked fillets................ sf 6, 833 45,645 6, 859 61,561 
Hakerandcusks dried’ sense caaes dees eee a 20, 183 45,858 13,516 32,638 
Hakeiand:cusk, boneless. -2...05.60ss cca oboe =< 1,581 9,245 2,342 13,477 
Hake andieisk. oil eee a oak sea ee eee gal. 8,087 2,401 6,136 1,836 
Pollock: usediiresh.eee | eyed. eee ca. ene cwt. 8,114 18,038 7,629 21,968 
Pollock, fresh fillets7% 4 ence eto cepts 4 50 244 387 2,576 
Pollock ereen-salted=eeace sae tence Js 6,579 10, 263 12,033 15,875 
Pollock, smokedsa..uee tera. eee eethaceans s 1 5 
‘Pollock, dniedee.. tee oo an ne aie sf 20,160 51,044 31,158 71,233 
Pollock; ‘bonelessiactine cece creeh teens re 50 250 8 
Pollock Oiler. a ake ees sACe ee a ee ; 10,362 2,901 8,462 2,494 
Catfish, treshis <. cia tomtom ce thon er iene tate: 555 1,982 939 3,064 
Catfish; fresh‘ fillets4e4,\ 9... ceeace cnn ee 1,069 7, 832 1,013 7,445 
Catfish, smoked fillets Nil ~ 42 
mee Used res hese We ce Secon eh necks ; 76 170 19 69 
Halibut, useduireshaeree so ater ata ws 131,951 | 1,184,228 138,416 1,305, 735 
iMalibatfreshonlllets.e 4.25.) ...teeces aon: cetanes ss 23 295 Nil - 
PLalibutysma Ok OC wits sere Sirgen een Res cot ter, 3 5 78 Nil - 
Malibut ccanined see ete cre nce ht caer case 70 507 75 547 
ali ute iviersinite meee te ato aero tee erie cwt. 2,359 100,479 2,772 135 , 028 
Flounders, brill, plaice, used fresh............. °e 7,488 20,462 7,319 23 , 283 
imlounders: iresh fllotea.. ©. See aoe eae A 775 9,935 877 12,956 
DkaAte, Used Lreslin-ws a herr. ak eai ei eee se 3,100 6,394 1,567 6,194 
poles: Used (resh .ocatere succes aeons fee es - 8,649 47,530 12,488 66,089 
oe: fresh Mlletsse Joh ios Sc. eee ae 2,643 31,716 3,917 42,320 
Fermring “used Iv6shs. Ah dome ee era teers ee 235, 166 308, 245 195,463 238,059 
Herring «canned! (round) Sy. 24. seeaeee eee case 32,144 144,648 86, 887 313,589 
Herring, canned (kippered)................2.- 6,749 21,115 6,593 32,297 
erring, smoked: (round). 200 noe eee cwt. 51,964 128,726 59,041 150, 757 
Herring, smoked {boneless)................+:: es 1,505 10,954 1,388 6,834 
Herring: ‘kippered: sso.cce ore ee ee < ; 10,043 69,070 4,652 40,411 
Merrine: dry-salted ss csc. ke ee ees ee 302,710 229 , 082 383,337 347,322 
Flerting:- pieklod ak 4 ec ee ee a enn ; 33, 623 137,052 32,484 142,413 
Herring, used as bait 185,255 330,555 Bouya 385,295 
gp SL Orring, ferguson: 450 oi cone te ae ne 116,691 62,887 152,508 75, 704 
FV SIPING FOL S Ae 2) oat ee rl ee hoe : 365, 533 76,919 810,250 204,191 
EVOrrING #MOa los srvec ae eos axe ten oe 6,183 174,454 11,218 383, 900 
FL CErING: SCalesta me eee occ Ree tee ; 984 25433 4,107 12,112 
Mackerel jused'iresht:.29 6 et, faded cet ees 32,529 73,440 73,735 206, 158 
Mackerel reshritilets.0 1 asses .= cose ee te. on Nil - 458 1,400 
Mackerel; canneders. enreseatocsce., oe eae case 98 480 402 1,536 
Mackerel smokeds. ara siteto tae ovine coe cwt. Nil - 31 275 
Mackerel; pickled 22:2. Saestee Oe eeee e bbl. 38,771 212,004 41,735 191,718 
Mackerel fillets i(salted isa ecm eee a 453 6,024 3,012 36, 652 
Mackerel? usedias' bait: 7.07.00. os doeecceee. * 4,957 16,773 7,581 24,127 
Sardines ‘canned s. et tiesn ese. 0 eee case 338,436 1,180,111 393, 854 1,381,228 
Sardines, sold fresh and salted................ bbl. 112,458 155, 687 159,715 217,334 
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6.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1935 and 1986—continued. 


1935. 1936. 
Kind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
$ $ 
III.—concluded. 
Pitchards ised Iresh.: sc ...8 fe coe aw sce ates bee ewt. 191 1,300 173 208 
PROG APUS Neetu ee cn es okie tities vals case 27,184 82,991 35,007 102, 127 
IPriChards Use as DAit ect sos des e's oc etew sae bbl. 521 99 580 99 
UC UAN CESeRGs leet eae on ene ee, gal. 1,649,392 359,326 1,217,097 290,216 
AMICON ATUS ITIOUE cere ee ae tee ee oboe ton 8,681 225,716 8,715 274,063 
PGIMIVES NISCOMTOSI ©, Fate toe biti komincrewen's cwt. 31,834 27,652 31,111 25,756 
PUG WAV OSS BELLO ae: te aes sae oe cee oie wisi 33 17,340 66, 123 19,575 63,273 
PO WANGS BIDOKOO ude. dee sted.cocnie. ce tee eia o © ¢ 1,231 3,439 1,505 3,625 
ISSR USEGUTOS Nets eine ae orca 3c aisieeitts «es ss 191 1,155 145 782 
Perel used TOs ccscic ee ce ores cot emi oes s 848 5,104 1,168 7,633 
ROBB MOSES, nai che tee he aie ts Seem tse eisis # Nil - 151 302 
Rosefish, fresh fillets................ 2 Se ee = Nil - 653 3,918 
Salmon, used fresh............. RA orcte'e Mitten ¢ 319,717 | 2,082,336 243,471 2,016,972 
Ria liom CANDCC cc kc etic aia ties oe heen tlee as case | 1,530,320 | 9,663,305 } 1,882,275 | 11,139,391 
SUMMON ASINO KPC eet ere clas so eee ees cwt. 109 ,514 1,572 
TON TID DELOUN yer as on tote: ct ck cece se 124 1,620 1 1,100 
SalMMON Ey -SAICOG ee toe ines oe ston ree nee e s 146,641 408,006 149, 533 331,524 
Salmon, mild cured cf 20,368 279,576 13,321 192,614 
SALINOM BIC KIOU ete a ee te ees oe teeta ce S 2,190 9,045 2,768 10,594 
PAlMON MISCUTAS DAlLET die ns ocle es vieoe eet. ye 275 679 197 492 
RIAlMON OOS es Lae cisch coe edb eb els ce ss 10,230 27,427 11,719 30, 163 
SENG PCAL enone er eed ce cicle de Pslaie'otes Son ton 806 21,275 2,083 66, 701 
Da IIMON Olen ce tonssierhs Geis cals cia siowett ae ois eas ‘gal. 61,313 10, 738 171,326 38,717 
lad used thesitie aso a eae ee ae ee ae eee cwt. 9,625 42,828 13,373 54,801 
SSCS AUC eet AAU ab nee oon k oemme bbl. 117 1,157 422 4,231 
Shad; salted fillets-.7; voc steer eros s 50 450 -50 400 
SINSliSvUSCUALeshGs cee oe on. casts aoe cwt. 78,279 580,323 93,866 647,843 
PEUTOCONMISGO MPOSN occ atic scm.na a sen isiaenee s 503 7,602 212 2,733 
Mirout, UseG Tresbenee. os, cecen os Seabee corte f 83 973 148 1,780 
Black cod, used: fresh oo. ccc casted cla ae ate ste's s 6,390 34,490 4,965 31,585 
Black. COGNSMOKEM, ©. 5. oe. cis ctoltele < stan 'e'e.s 1,474 19,498 1,148 9,661 
Black cod, smoked fillets......... ro meh ee ey ee y 120 1,200 il ~ 
BISGR COU MI VOFSSIO fico obioele toca «a taeen ne 241 10, 674 235 12,251 
Ling cod, used fresh............+ Far ate wha cesronerd rf 62,841 303 , 616 68, 212 342,344 
Pine cod. smoked: fillets. 0528 cs c.ccws soeces 7 Nil ~ 240 2,400 
PUNPLCOO TV OLS cones soe aie. oa cee oa desew os + 629 22,413 1,195 47,403 
Red and rock cod, used fresh.,............... ss 2,501 9,936 3,266 13,820 
“gna and rock cod, smoked..............ee00. H 38 457 i - 
Mins Muse freshen ac Sele es oe eee ees ous se 2,392 8,648 3,906 17,799 
MUN AICANTOO ET Nie) ts « elakiadinns lobe so wloteeb woleie oes case 1,074 4,444 525 5,700 
Wapin: usediiresh'\, .' fstSe Reiss oe Res bbl. 11,499 11,541 10,036 10,303 
MNGIS PUSEC THER souls Doktite sie cds acelin « cee’ cwt. 2,028 10,701 1,376 8,880 
Sr EaAy Tislt, Used tnesh vo. eeee ses. «5 oletnbars cats 400 80 1, 626 432 
Octopus; USCGMresh.,,.... 5. Hoes ods von oe valde wesess oe 271 1,094 206 982 
Oulachons, used fresh..0.0.5.05b..0. 0608000 bees s 407 1,110 222 803 
Saud used as bait... 2.5. 2e8e hoc. ob ebeek oe bbl. 3,718 11,549 4,879 13,171 
Swordfishyused fresh. . 5 288. Seis) wa. ees. ssi cwt. 22,339 256, 692 17,853 226,101 
PROCS IEVOTS be aeiad dedi steitoieis cind ose oe ies a 340 7,405 267 4,697 
Mom cod; used fresh. 02 Jcela cic. c.00% dole oe <iele . 7,983 13,218 8,150 16,564 
Mixodutish,-usediresh. 5. tek. Cisnc. ss cine ot oes < 9,516 47,516 8,605 42,665 
SHELL Fisp— 
PATONG) USCOMCOB Is. ..c names Pais so 8s t-ofesers. chores bbl. Nil - 2 34 
RP IAIN ASUISEU PFOSL LS oocs ce myst gino 3 2s vie leiRieieo © es 40,343 61,046 41,602 71,421 
USTED TOT Ly 0 Nae a case 28,934 112,580 30, 152 120,877 
MPEG ONO WGOI= tc; oo arssAater Rats ak ood ieteloG ote ose & “ Nil - 175 612 
mesa IRGC MEOB IT .or taser ioe cis-cleis soeie e806 4,336 24, 802 4,347 23,423 
PEELS A CAATLILOULs.98 «S015 outa Gaysiek ney oro .oa.6 bisa & BeOS 1,331 19,903 1,322 15,672 
Pa bStOrdein SHON § os. cas sesie case ne bares se a 115,151 | 2,073,804 102,785 2,033 , 687 
RMLOT A, SRG 2/0. Bie airs yes xb bes Siesace spree 1,093 55,242 57,668 
REGISECIS” CADNCG A. ...<.sautretg cite otis 58 oa die se oes 99,905 2,195,633 88, 102 2,229, 967 
Lobsters, tomalley 5,539 ; 6,469 62, 106 
BIRONS SEPOSL Sees s\s ocd osttonine.csie as Pie ere CCW ibe 12 4 Nil - 
MRBECTSS USOCMTOSN. . .sigidacnee dhe bab tise oe bbl. 26,026 171,061 23,364 168,359 
BIEECES@CANNCU 4 2.5 ccs co tause sais Ag Soars cols case 1,087 7,065 3,601 21,563 
Quahaugs, used fresh........:...... er Rete ene bbl. 736 1,918 928 2,210 
PONGANESACATINGG,: 5 ..4.5'5: 3c cdnnloe + Misle.b es see case 949 4,773 1,250 7,557 
BAN AUESICHOWOED, «a: Aepoteces ocd sie cusses + 100 350 il - 
BEMOHsy SHCMOC ter Sects cba cn es ce es gal. 133,057 207,153 170,610 334,016 
MSOANOD A CANNOGS cecics cle sce oeeie cdsivide ccc ees case 4 4 408 
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6.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1935 and 1936—concluded. 


1935. 1936. 
Kind of Fish or Product. oe 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
Suerti Fisa—concluded. 
Shrimps; used dreshiasaeauestasete anor eerie cwt. 1,545 15,413 646 9,557 
SHrimps Canned vio c:.00 wees as olicse es eis oreo case 483 10,079 25 270 
Winkles; usedifrosh?.,<.. & wae etteur ic a meee cwt. 438 915 428 663 
Sprecia, PRopucts— 

DulsesGricds se iy. oc-.c he ae tesa tn RUS oeeoraie es 1,078 8,136 426 3,346 
Seaweed «Gries .ce cet a sees cee see S 80 56 100 75 
Seaweed: meal eet. eae Behe «cratic thor ton 61 3,050 51 2,040 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried......... cwt. 612 4,863 dae 4,830 
SeAMSkins sume aise re ae We. Tae. woe ai ok eR oe No. 841 1,671 1,888 5,664 
Sealiskins eMaite) scons ae ee des eee eee oe iS) 8,740 11,379 14,238 15,999 
IRGFpOIse SKINS Fs42...o1 sie Sas ae ieee eda ears S 577 11,510 28 392 
Whalebone mealies ora vn cs cia ee ton 211 4,642 332 6,840 
Wihalefertilizery. 5; te scien irces ee eee 354 11,328 687 | - 20,610 
Sealon Ieee. cae A SE Ee OR ees gal. Dilioot 6, 623 49,016 12,407 
Porpoise: O81 sen eyes. Ate Beets 2 Eee s 10,550 1,055 176 35 
Wal tore on erctics Senet Boesch OEE oles fe 426,772 89,390 763,740 144,751 
Gray lis liOueee, oc. oc. POR ae ae Ne RE eee “ 134,470 26,165 176,568 38,945 
ISH: Ol) | 12e2e MOP cA ee NEES so ote AE et VAnGou 15,181 12,020 3,630 
Gray fish meal #6. <i: cas aos sees cle ieee ton 1,065 31,834 1,343 47,406 
ISH MCA Fitz 2S ees eesti Aaa Mee cis, olc SAW Soe i) 5, 230 231,420 5,363 247,094 
isheskins ane ibonesas wees en a een eae cwt. 20,531 22,086 18,587 22,246 
Mish oftalvand tertilizers ees. seo cc oe eee eee ton 997 1,697 3,381 3,165 
Other) products. te one Wee ee eee os ee - 43,092 ~ 40,029 
Total Values, Sea Fish and Products....... - | 29,175,400 - 32,951,504 


7.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Kind of Fish or Product. || 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

Alewives, freshness c.0. ee etre Sata aero cwt. 830 1,030 687 974 
Bass fresh. 25. (env. :.o ae ees hie tr canis ks sf 693 8,542 613 7,710 
Carp siteshi eee ta Scene ee ee seta “¢ 21,026 73,484 17,770 54,969 
Catfish: freshers «iv we mane sink ee eee ee eS 125527 105,751 13,407 113,388 

@atfhishtsmokeds so. 5 cower a cee eee : 1 14 Nil ~ 
SIS ATES hi eee ete ae is on Meath eee ee. 23,063 151,669 22,064 144,615 
Hreshwater Grumive. ces cone ei ie are s 73 627 205 722 
Goldeyesiresee es eet. encase gate uhe ss 450 3,783 3,242 23, 758 
Goldeyesssmoked 22-205. sae ete. Bi 1,807 34,048 1,596 26, 692 
FVGrTingMiT esl wees csc bios ae etc Ries Ce Re ees s 34,536 121,400 50,919 243,649 
TAS RAL Fer rnd ns gh Re ane a ee OR sf 17572 1,633 oy LoL 3,407 
Mask inonge fresh. k = .)aesre en. ao ase: « 937 10,388 637 7,005 
Maxed fish, treshe ss. kien cco ae eae s 46,849 299,956 44,569 287, 794 
Mullets#tresh eo. <-& . as Sate eae “ 3,297 7,006 42 57 
Perchyiréshrs sectors fos ae eae se ees “ Wives 395, 930 31,090 261,020 
Pickereliormdoré: freshman ¢ 109,548 801, 822 145,635 1,109,397 
Pickerel blue miresh mn aes cen ee eee s 51,230 302,259 68,995 614,055 
Pikes fresh) tice eine oats Sa eae eine 44,761 181, 263 54,370 225,589 
Salmon; tresh peeks aoe eh ah re ee: re 2,069 34,786 2,274 37,673 
Saugers; fresh Gem erick ao abort tee es 35,044 155,975 47,711 263,579 
Shad; freshs F906 aos cattie acne ste Res ss 4,389 21,890 5,900 23,059 
Shad ssalted’ oie. (ese: idee ok oe oe bbl. 200 2,149 300 3,038 
Hmoelts, {reshis sarc hes Go moreeeee haa eee ews cwt. 1,130 8,010 1,002 7,813 
Sturgeon, freshse .-* 0 ae oe ee eee eee & 6,473 91,383 6,351 87,832 
Sturgeon; CAVIAE sso. oe eet eee nee eee eee lb. 2,894 2,744 2,081 1,941 
BUCKS. heel ek ae Eee ee eee cewt. 6,973 9,437 12,470 20,333 
tLrout; treshitcs ances oe ae ook Oe eee “ 66, 242 767,595 72,825 840,958 
FLullibeeydreshi var cc. oc a eras were noe Sec aia 37,369 214,585 56,920 268, 188 
Tullibee; smoked" ays. se ee eee ee s 1,470 11,223 1,407 8,276 
Whitefish: fresh rons. eae ee rece seen « 147,430 1,431, 803 144,586 1,525,519 
Whitefish smoked... atsqa- tase aeeemeh: ‘ 16 269 10 181 
Total Values, Inland Fish and Products... ~ 5,252,454 - 6,213,551 
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8.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1935 and 


1936. 
Total 
Kind of Establishment, PEs N.S. N.B. Que. BiG; for 
Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1935. 
IFOOSVCT CANNODICS Sk . os. acta os do einee ooh 89 77 86 52 ~ 304 
Pea LIONVCANNETION) 4, ossc-scocce Hosters clele vga - 1 - 31 43 75 
Cinmmennne#»messtimiiden as one sienie ne 1 3 8 - 2 14 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - v4 4 - 3 14 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 80 32 44 33 194 
HFeezi no plant oMemdri:. ca odaneriotes os code - 3 4 4 2 13 
ved webion plantsec.s. ccs Saori eee sea bok = 5 3 - 8 16 
PE OCRISS ASO dears cc kee 95 176 137 131 91 630 
1936. 
bopster canneriesc?s...0.3.0c nc be.) eee 84 76 80 64 - 304 
Balimon Canneries ss... ca.):, dkieoaaianiee se bee - 2 = 20 46 68 
ClamMicannenosies... cc. eS haa dee se cs bak 2 3 10 - 2 17 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 1 a 4 1 2 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 6 76 28 47 31 188 
PPCEZING plants gree coueats Mentone ares - 2 4 7 2 15 
PEGE hON PIANOS. occ e.c tei dered oc Ee - 6 3 - 8 17 
MOGAIS, 19SC% o:50 Hes... reas 93 172 129 139 91 - 624 


9.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1932-36. 


Material and Product. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials Used— 
Labs ye tet rss eee See 7,708,713 | 8,178,543 | 11,638,820 | 10,958,895 | 11,916,080 
BHD OS ears as, eee os ds 1 : 1 1 137,144 
SPINE. LORE Ry G46 1s Se. Sh vo etait oe aan eat 170,385 216,618 236, 185 212,554 256,651 
WONEAINCTS ee.) acces Ronee oR ae 2,190,935 2,321,918 3,345, 792 3,152,924 3,672,437 
LOCO eI ee EINE AO 2 ae ae Se eS 193,598 243,210 346,363 448 349 477, 626 
Totals, Materials Used.......... 10,263,631 | 10,960,289 | 15,567,160 | 14,772,722 | 16,459,938 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 4,243,614 | 4,337,180 | 4,897,000 | 5,204,465 6,430, 174 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
DATCUM ER tein A ee ie ete 12,440,511 | 13,043,193 | 19,159,927 | 18,253,891 | 20,254,627 


Totals, Products................ 16,684,125 | 17,380,323 | 24,056,927 | 23,458,356 | 26,684,801 


1 Included with ‘‘Other’’. 

Capital and Employees.—The total capital invested reached an all-time 
record of $64,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,914,057 
in 1933, rose again in 1934 and in 1935, and in 1936 reached $45,831,842, an increase 
of $2,213,954 over 1935 and of $4,917,785 over 1933, the low year of the period 1920 
to 1936. The number of persons employed in the primary and secondary operations 
connected with the fishing industry declined from 80,450 in 1929 to 74,882 in 1931, 
rose steadily since then to 83,436 in 1934, dropped in 1935 to 82,918, and rose again 
to 86,973 in 1986. The 1936 figure is the highest in the period 1920 to 1936. 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 1935 


and 1936. 
1935. 1936. 
Equipment or Kind of Establishment. 
Number. Value. Number Value. 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 
Boats (2asolene))..ckcheics ac/s ware ott ovis coi ele tate lclene ea 19,695 | 7,463,895 20,155 7,645, 067 
Sailing and gasolene vessels..............ccceeeeeees 942 | 4,031,570 1,0 4,170,500 
Lobster traps............; Role Siosol Pe sisiele gata che arole Cate eas ane 2,013,969 2,175,824 2,134,762 2,321, 774 
Carrying Smacks and SCOWS..c5 sss o's nto ereme seen 628 | 1,549,789 585 1,676,335 
SALMON GHIStNOLS, eee se iicitio hehe er lowe ee Mire sean 11,645 1,059,304 13,054 1,146,022 
Gillivietsaesce se ieee ee ie eee a eine 69,331 885, 762 71,594 929,595 
Small fish- and smoke -houses.............-esese00: 8,974 762,093 8,161 701, 633 
ishing piers and wharvess-.s. es cesses ones eee as 1,773 668, 800 1,759 665,020 
BOAts, (Salliand TOW) peancnasico eh «cs sete oe ee 15,016 450, 604 15,158 425,278 
Smelt Mets eaaccasccn teceeen tise etna 15, 726 325, 197 17,289 372,074 
Salmon;trap notse, oa) ccc cons Woes hei aoe nn waren 998 384,590 949 367,260 
Weir tc Pere iene relat ene re eee okies 344 Sissons 374 299 , 093 
Dabs OLTAW loons sere Gitcke Oot ried ce Meee een eee 20,345 261,970 22,055 288,887 
Wrap nets, Olheren.2. Metre. decade codtoaeeamene tees 597 277,968 551 264,860 
Freezers and ice-houses..........cccccccccccecccoecs 605 228, 220 620 233, 800 
Seines Other ce cae once dee cc teeclo tee eee 796 214,425 843 213,575 
Salmon purse Seines 3 os sco oon aha onisisinctones cae evs 320 355, 850 188 207, 200 
FANG ANOS E.G cok. re cate cane a ara ae aie uc ale eames 71,433 159, 852 72,906 161,034 
Steam fishing vessels... 0. ons kterics aie cs ewe eeeiio’s 5 125,000 6 150,000 
Lobsterpounds:- caresses cue, ce ornate ohne eee 55 77, 180 54 69, 830 
Steam trawlers's, sce heroes oa eee eee 3 82,000 3 68,750 
Mkates OL CORRAL tris shecsiiast is eines eae eee 2,561 50,244 2,833 52,975 
PCAlOp Gravee. cc ons aeawite tn Xe cea emer 806 28,085 83 23,278 
Crab trang) sche oc ciocie dere Or cao een aan ee atone 6,591 24,972 7,265 27,220 
Pound neta, Geeks. Oe ee ae ie wales 74 9,250 62 8,680 
Oyster Takase cscs chim este el ee eee 1,782 5,343 1,605 6,423 
Salmon, drag /seinesaaseceer wes koe eae oe eee 9 5,430 9 5,800 
ECER Ura wil Ais cece rs verre ON: mee eee cae 11 1,550 14 2,050 
Holtrapss, 08 sce sists ieee eats ie eee eee 401 737 395 734 
Quahaug rakes: urs: cocers oe nee see eo 122 436 184 628 
Oilachon: nets Zor cosa we wes ne Pe ae 29 775 18 540 
Woirldriversit® 20 28 ata eee er eens 11 4,100 = 1 
OLRGH ears. ee oh ee Se oe re eee - 16,102 - 37,761 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries.............. — | 22,000,054 - 22,543,681 
Inland Fisheries— 
CELE nc pee nes ee rs le (a Ae Re Ne sn a Oe ~ 1,339,537 ~ 1,547,136 
Boats (gasolene)i aks Oe steak pene eats eee 1,599 887,960 1,682 888, 723 
UGS reer icles are attaiolotar stanetebcta™e oaickae aeieeterorsieuste ane ee 84 589,250 99 653,450 
Posi Nete.er ie ds fo ORE Bee cs ee se ae 1,095 553,080 1,152 542,628 
Preéezers and ice-houses, 45 2d. to. s eee wes ade 940 425,154 915 375, 635 
Fishing piers and wharves...............cseeceecees 549 179,049 546 164, 943 
CIPD Seen eee tis See e ees Oe oal ces 935 125,960 919 125,950 
I IShtCArriersan tate aioe ae Aa soa oe Scene ae ee he ord 25 137,776 27 125,850 
Boatsy(skifis and Canoes) =... 5. <5. « sces.s see s'site cle stems 3,553 120, 180 3,608 119,972 
Small fish- and smoke -houses.................0000% 170 52,870 196 60, 125 
NT OODINOES here iste ee Ae el Gee area tetera 1,098 22,719 1,116 24,929 
BEINGS At ch hs Sota eep et abate tat seeneae Che ont age 182 22,052 168 21,533 
ANGS Siete eo ac ke er ee ae En tote 2,749 14,104 2,876 19,581 
DPCALS s othigi th cae hh ate eka el OO Fowler is 210 1,624 231 1,687 
Shh Wheels acest cee ere het cee ees 12 1,000 9 765 
DRS OToll Hotaru caro ee eke ee ee eae 130 593 97 402 
GSIStADG, «nce ree ee RIT mene. cas TERE ee 60 120 130 260 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... - 4,473,028 ~ 4,673,569 
Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments—2 
Salmon canneries........ aitgihton in Sule oer 75 | 7,774,845 68 9,365,076 
Fish-curing establishments............. 194 | 5,432,658 188 4,606, 602 
Sardine and other fish canneries 14} 1,545,424 15 1,690,575 
Lobster canneries................0+.05 aes 304 1,219,522 304 1,606,073 
Reduction platter... wo. sags es tek can ee tae 16}. 560,026 17 798, 694 
Preozing plantetss.fc5h cowed «Avie sea St MER Ys 13 516, 104 15 433, 680 
{ lai GAnnOriowe pcs cute soak a be eck ae 14 96,227 17 113,892 
Totals for Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments.....................2. 630 | 17,144,806 624 | 18,614,592 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries - | 43,617,888 - 45,831,842 
1 Included with ‘‘Other gear’’. 2 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products 


and supplies on hand, accounts and bills receivable, and cash. 
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11.—Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and in Processing 
Establishments Connected Therewith, 1934-36. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— 

1934. 1935. 1935. 1936. 

No. No No. No. 

Hteamitrawlers ai. ck hosteioicokioisoees.« 65 70 Nil Nil 

SOLS ere iterate CA Ccin cists Saas ia aes 4,840 . 4,948 1 
SORES IIS nee he arse ea Ew Sans Matias 48,505 47,845 8,252 8,994 
Carrying smacks and collecting vessels. . 851 901 123 132 
Hishinge not mm Hosts... . oc. cee. saieew ses 3,278 3,069 3,349 4,238 
Totals, Fishermen?......... 57,539 56,833 11,724 13,364 
1 Included with boats. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing oper- 


ations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figure for 1931, given on p. 319, includes only 
those whose main occupation was fishing. 


12.—_Employees in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, 1934-36. 


1934. 1936. 
Employed in— a a 
Male. |Female.| Total. } Male. |Female.} Total. |} Male. |Female.| Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Lobster canneries......... 2,633 | 3,429] 6,062} 2,269 | 3,312] 5,581 2,278 | 3,256 5,534 
Salmon canneries.......... 2,714 | 2,341 | 5,055} 2,509} 2,331] 4,840] 2,960 | 2,553 5,513 
Clam canneries............ 45 108 153 64 158 222 94 177 271 
Sardine and other fish can- 

DOPTOS NTO ee oe IAS Sic, ols 292 360 652 311 335 646 374 354 728 
Fish-curing establishments} 2,321 201 | 2,522 | 2,376 265 | 2,641 4 2,421 307 2,728 
Freezing plants............ 51 2 53 163 Dk 184 138 10 148 
Reduction plants.......... 292 13 305 239 8 247 308 8 316 

4 NTL Cle Bae 8,348 | 6,454 | 14,802 | 7,931 | 6,430 | 14,361 || 8,573 | 6,665 | 15,238 


13.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-36. 


Contract and 


Year. On Salaries. On Wages. Piece-Workers. Totals. 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
BOZO aac oe ene care cal ears 651 759,176 || 13,137 }3,180,701 | 4,711 | 916,413 || 18,499 | 4,856,290 
oe Metter Nees bre onal 487 551,330 | 10,534 |2,023,040 3,083 399,016 |} 14,104 | 2,973,386 
LOR aS Soa Sins BU tee aE is A 614 682,535 || 11,848 |2,358, 780 4,115 600,415 || 16,577 | 3,641,730 
NBS. wel ARS SN a aie al A 585 681,101 } 11,265 |2,443,971 3,597 644,842 || 15,447 | 3,769,914 
EE Nea a Oe 574 755,631 |} 10,583 |2,588, 717 4,379 890,413 || 15,536 | 4,234,761 
BD ets Be sa eice-2 Sie als OS ob lo 632 806,418 || 10,687 |3,166,045 4,953 998,704 # 16,272 | 4,971,167 
LAGE gett 8 a 546 733,760 || 11,579 13,807,533 5,283 |1,081,544 # 17,408 | 5,622,837 
COAT Ss clean eh ets a aa os 639 871,211 |} 11,343 |3, 769,791 4,715 732,949 # 16,697 | 5,373,951 
Gig d Siok ee ee re Pe 630 853,800 || 10,579 13,539,070 4,225 868,226 | 15,434 | 5,261,096 
ONL ORG eke <a Oy ae ae ee 660 951,669 || 11,122 |3,668, 802 4,585 791,384 || 16,367 | 5,411,855 
LAS i 591 918,952 9,967 |3,383,902 5,164 {1,023,609 || 15,722 | 5,326,463 
LS ELG SAO i oe as 32 540 692,270 9,577 |2,069,153 2,954 421,452 || 138,071 | 3,182,875 
“SEU: 956 fs a Sa 486 602,760 9,799 |1,741,404 3,439 477,714 || 18,724 | 2,821,878 
1S AN Ae ee ee 473 558,500 9,453 |1,728,885 4,116 736,683 || 14,042 | 3,024,068 
PEPE ie, cee a cleic set ce. 2 548 676,124 || 9,642 |2,193,995 | 4,612 | 684,956 || 14,802 | 3,555,075 
Rs oe SE eee Pee 550 703,075 9,468 |2,171,478 4,343 679,395 |} 14,361 | 3,553,948 


Pe Ge asc erty cota: 558 734,678 || 10,073 |2,544,903 || 4,607 | 724,269 || 15,238 | 4,003,850 
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Trade.—The domestic consumption of fish is relatively small in Canada and 
the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 60 to 70 p.c. of the annual 
capture is an average export, of which the United States takes approximately one- 
half and the United Kingdom one-fourth. In the calendar year 1936, total exports 
amounted to $25,398,102, of which $12,917,592 went to the United States and 
$5,781,730 to the United Kingdom. A further division shows that $9,388,184 
went to British Empire countries and $16,009,918 to foreign countries. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European 
markets), followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh whitefish, fresh salmon, 
and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fishery products in the calendar 
year 1936 amounted to $2,918,251. A general review of the import and export 
trade in fish for 36 years past is given in Table 14, by fiscal years, while Table 15 
gives a comparative record of exports, by countries, during the calendar years 
1935 and 1936. Table 16 shows the leading items of export for the calendar years 
1934-86. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, as well as of production, 
see the annual report ‘‘Fisheries Statistics’, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


14.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-37. 


Nors.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ includes seal skins, fish oils and whale oil, and ‘‘Imports’’ includes 
turtles, whalebone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine animals, fish oils and ambergris, in 
addition to fishery products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of Chapter XVI on External Trade, in this 
volume. 


Imports of Fish for Imports of Fish for 


Fiseal teens Home Consumption. Fiseal ian Home Consumption. 
Domestic. < y Domestic. 
Dutiable. Free. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1902 Rees 14, 148,294 620, 706 625,459.) 1920: o.a.<04e% 42,227,996 | 2,605,379 1,446,493 
1903.22 eerste 11,800,184 659,717 Fao hOSe | e192 ee 33,615,119 | 2,416,152 1,876,303 
1904) 5 eee 10,759,029 734, 800 850,945 | 1922......... 29,578,392 | 2,172,850 996, 763 
1905 11,114,318 752,558 (ole aO25 | LOD arermeeee 27,816,935 | 2,066,300 899,531 
190G=T ene 16,025,840 S14 O40s 234 0a" 1024... ene 30,925,769 | 1,878,336 648, 696 
UO (ee cry 10,362,142 735,045 924,046 || 1925......... 33, 967,009 2,064,222 997, 059 
90S ere 13,867,367 888,037 151035649) 19267. - 5 oe. 37,487,517 | 1,949,269 641,240 
1909 Bestia: 13,319, 664 784,176 O25; 073 iW lG27e...: Ses 36,365,454 | 2,347,890 909, 188 
LOMO S yrcyetteteee 15, 663, 162 952,522 VADER |i IVS So choker 35,660,287 | 2,595,591 1,181,067 
LOU eee ects oe 15,675,544 1,175,072 SZOLOLOS S929) fae - seer 37,962,929 2,956, 182 1,218,386 
OS oopad os? 167 (04567 Seats 26 1 O9GR pele 14875228 tO Ome mee eee 37,185,185 | 3,078,385 1,100,335 
LO Re aoe ac 16,336,721 1,608, 663 CLOSO2 BSE LOS eee. 29,693,978 | 2,393,870 988, 689 
bee eo 20, 623,560 1,558, 663 Ua LOORIELIS2 6 ie. ces 24,854,088 1,726,622 701, 632 
AG tes ras Bie 19,687,068 1,155, 186 JOU ale LOS Sere cers 17,425,228 1,281,466 425, 138 
LOLGe ech 22, 1b QL 895, 371 GCOOM OZR OS4 ee eee 20,972,444 1,278,497 539,456 
1a ge sen ee & 24, 889, 253 1,347,511 ESOS NmLOsOR aa ee 23,294, 508 1,799,936 726, 168 
ISLS. aa. ete 32,602,151 1,039,585 1,884,041 || 1986: on... 25,572,665 1,877,831 798, 3802 
1919 37,137,072 1,054,848 Apter TAD led WBC & anlar: 26, 702, 831 1,942, 849 1, 101, 926 


1 Nine months. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


1936. 


Exports to— 1935 
$ 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom.......... 6,759, 505 
Africa, British South...... 419,089 
Africa, British West....... 15,790 
Bermuda....... eee rte 38,501 
British: IMndiges. sA.-ce.Gil 40,876 
RE eVIONs  ieeoeeeee tht. eee 1,612 
Straits Settlements........ 15,691 
British Guiana see. ee. 132,495 
Barbados wes nis aoe 65,064 
PATVIALCS. PUTT 5 Paces 8 ate A 493 , 767 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 306, 188 
lone: Kong me’ sels aiolas  « 79,444 
Newfoundland............. 60,780 
PAMISET Aes ete, BS ace cees 2,060,351 
LOSS Seen as Fae ea 52,549 
New Zealand ye. Suis 6... 282,648 
HeaLOSE ING wean eee ew era ko 16,116 


Totals, British Empire'| 10,956,538 


5,781,730 
420,847 
27,052 
37,681 
35, 726 
4,380 
15,906 
134,939 


9,388,184 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


Exports to— 1Os0¢ 
$ 

Foreign Countries. 
Cle irnes. ppeteisleion ake: 151,827 
ra Zill ms, Aa ees egret 53,409 
@hinase: AH oe ees 156, 805 
Gabarmcs 2055 ontiads 239, 834 
Denmark), Mo.cs.cme anes 34,125 
Pance Pe a Ae ies onions 806, 619 
Germany $.tec sober: 283,499 
EL QICIe Sots. et ee et sce, 46,827 
LB eT Nahe ee ee, eR 94,045 
SADOD oe awa rece hoes 780,977 
Netherlands sts. cece. 69,945 
Duteh Guianaso... 0: « 21,996 
INOW Ae te ree ire. 37,189 
Rortucalia wo peeciaane Nil 
Portuguese Africa........ 35,018 
Santo Domingo.......... 67,010 
VECO See 2 UN, tec ois 227,554 
WnitedsStates o: cos. os 10,321,296 
Philippine Islands........ 33, 950 
Puerto GOR ...04 nase: 334, 937 

Totals, Foreign 

Countries!............ 13, 902, 948 

Grand Totals, Exports.| 24,859,486 


150,618 
16,071 
165,478 
220,911 
16,507 
896, 669 
79,493 
93,991 


12,917,592 
20,226 
113, 664 


16, 009, 918 


25,398, 102 


16.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Fish— 
lewvivies;, Salted... f otemistemeycva ones cwt. 
Ale She errs pee eee ee eek se eae e ton 
Claimst canned’.2...ch0 cee. b. cwt. 


Glamsairesh sow oY shins fe oe 
Codfish, boneless, canned or pre- 
SETHE AMIESS eed. =k ail avevardg hee eke i 
CWodtislMaricdes spew ene ese ee a 
Codfish, frevyh and frozen.......... 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled)... “ 
Comtishs smoked: sess. of ccs ostees s 
Hels, fresh and frozen............. 


Maddock, canned (0.4... ..0 he. s i 
Maddock dried yee. Awa vas 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ 
Haddock, smoked. 03.05 6. os ace ag 


Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen.... 
Herrin®, S69, CANNCG) |. -.as..5 6.3 « 
‘Herring, sea, dry-salted........... 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen...... 
Herring, sea, pickled............... 
Herring, sea, smoked.............. 
Hobsters, Canned. ...5 fe h.sie slo weds oe 


MAO SCEPS ALOSIN: cr sic ccte sien cee ce G 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen......... ie 
Mackerel, pickled... ti... 65020 ot 
ON SECTS EROS MA ees cows onleh cess 2 


Peichards; Canned’ ..55. s..0..6.3-e-0 
Pollock, hake and cusk, boneless, 
canned or preserved, 7.€.s....... s 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..... sf 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 
MEY AS) th rn ae Recetas ee - 


Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 
salted “ 


ee 


1934-36. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ $ 
49,776 98,438 22,809 57, 703 28,478 58, 289 
416 9,966 608 15, 266 359 8,252 
391 2,318 428 4,893 191 2,068 
16,647 22,809 56, 624 63,446 47,464 53,855 
22,454 | 185,596 23,178 | 194,318 22,474 195,744 
338,460 |1,956,004 |} 291,569 |1,538,203 || 213,444 | 1,074,572 
0.925) 1 wOdnwoe 22,946 | 145,774 45,984 289,400 - 
98,878 | 291,971 || 107,498 | 319,403 | 163,760 490, 135 
8,718 88,071 11,589 | 114,255 18,268 183 , 698 
8,712 56,477 8,053 54,059 5,671 34,213 
436 2330 229 2,444 222 2,230 
8,781 40,776 11,598 49,181 4,398 16,849 
26,659 | 202,960 29,307 | 168,856 51,147 309, 754 
8,277 78,194 9,987 92,598 8,048 82,032 
43,437 | 393,006 53,092 | 485,975 64,319 595,318 
7,490 85,336 7,240 72,399 14,047 163 , 926 
13,964 96, 860 15,403 109, 928 13,168 99, 068 
311,098 | 356,549 || 402,781 | 543,974 || 313,149 391,084 
265,673 | 203,640 || 297,342 | 259,584 || 307,366 270,219 
35,361 79,658 27,454 69, 847 19,241 47,113 
66,699 | 191,588 49,853 | 159,694 54,256 175, 828 
52,938 |2,499,372 45,693 |2,274, 783 38,162 | 2,080,005 
97,485 |1,550,452 92,049 |1,641,300 98,864 | 2,100,762 
2,832 1432 1,118 6,158 4,689 21,292 
110,951 |~ 350,346 84,724 | 319,285 89,145 279,816 
2,316 12,005 1,081 7,365 413 2,750 
6,240 51,375 5, 603 45,577 7,496 57,315 
28 137 Nil - Nil - 
48,891 188,513 47,892 | 189,789 46,377 164,079 
956 2,201 1,772 3,094 5,580 16,258 
18,252 28,991 10,084 14,402 24,706 36,478 
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16.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 


1934=36—concluded. 
1936. 
Kind of Fish or Product. er 
Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.] Value. || Quantity.) Value. 
$ $ $ 
Fish—concluded. 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked. .ewt.}. 10 72 327 2200 65 743 
Salmon; cantieds \.esee oes oot ss 391,645 |5,906,424 508,478 17,394,632 471,838 | 6,367,323 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........ € 106,186 235,478 183,001 414,321 168,615 335, 282 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... “ 107,602 }1,187,727 119,986 }1,228, 162 154,659 | 1,455,878 
Salmon, pickled co.5 cess a oeacete ve 27,399 413,979 28,581 418,175 14,539 241,728 
Salmon, smoked... ...i.eece eons s 185 4,091 224 5,193 274 6,244 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 
ANGATOZENEL He cea cse ie tee. se 33,006 301,446 39,771 378,531 45,970 468,710 
Sardines (little fish in oil)......... . 48,556 383 , 080 54,130 448,150 54,108 471,819 
Shell fish, other, fresh............ ss 7,066 | 117,175 9,278 | 162,727 14,217 245,827 
Smelts, fresh and frozen........... a 49,458 575,787 71,550 740,259 83,170 819, 804 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... ys 1,088 28,319 1,349 38,978 1,658 46,942 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen........ og SS 15,115 | 156,330 20,397 | 214,262 215552 270,862 
Tongues and sounds............... se 773 6, 756 479 4,304 697 5, 633 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen.......... “ 11, 186 47,586 25,4387 | 148,493 18,576 113,114 
Whale meat, canned or preserved.. “ 3 17 Nil - Nil - 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ ‘f 101,397 | 977,147 |] 117,478 |1,260,375 || 119,234 | 1,458,827 
Other fresh-water fish, fresh and 
fPOZEN.a tree eee So Reee TES ef 283,952 11,891, 754 299,870 |2,036, 827 314,584 | 2,345,781 
Other fresh-water fish, salted, 
dried, smoked or pickled........ “ 30 122 179 1,703 714 6,763 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen.... “ 5,433 29,863 6,195 34,896 8,325 60,056 
Other sea fish, salted, dried, 
smoked or pickled.............. cs 3,604 19,415 6,783 31,875 2,528 12,382 
Other sea fish, canned or preserved, 
NEB ea coe es ee eee ce 200 2,440 33 553 17, —s- 88 
Fishery Products— 
Hish livers shee. ees te ones onieee cwt. 1 ~ : - 3,8332] 169,5432 
Mishmealtere see te te eae eet ss 245,915 | 484,865 || 148,884 | 245,449 |} 320,079 539,483 
Fish/offal or retuse.. nce adenine ses ay 14,899 26, 184 22,779 27,325 13,687 17,889 
Oils— 
Cod-liver oil....2.2 0. aac0senee. gal, 19,446 11,183 10,378 7,247 52,768 35, 130 
Scaboils ere ie eee Gs 1,818 392 Nil - Nil - 
Whale-oil eng ee TARA Bo. cone 4 653,937 148,116 398,429 98,518 551,129 128, 898 
Otherirshion see ees See ee OG92O15 176,220 |}1, 111,278 249,807 1,171,332 336,579 
Seal skins, undressed.............. No. 8,694 10,272 11,375 20,678 14,900 39,951 
Other products of the fisheries......... - 150,068 ~ 227,261 - 94,196 
Totals, Fish and Fishery Products.... — 122,497,135 — [24,859,486 — | 25,898,102 
1 Information not available prior to April 1, 1936. 2 Nine months, April to December, 1936. 


Sharp increase in the value of fisheries exports, as compared with 1936 value, 
took place during 1937. Shipments of fish and fish products to export markets 
during the year had a value, in round figures, of $28,834,000, or almost $3,500,000 
more than in the preceding year. So far as fisheries production in 1937 is concerned, 
preliminary figures indicate some decrease in the landings of sea fish and shell fish, 
but an increase in the landed value of the sea catches to the fishermen. Statistics 
of fresh-water catch and landed value are not available at the time of writing. 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.+* 


Nors.—An article on the geology of Canada will be found at pp. 16-17 of the present 
edition of the Year Book. 

Historical Sketch.—The early settlements in the lower St. Lawrence valley 
were hemmed in by the non-agricultural rock formations of the Canadian Shield 
which approached closely to the first points of colonization. An important epoch 
of Canadian expansion, about the middle of the 19th century, coincided with the 
surmounting of the transportation difficulties presented by the arm of the Canadian 
Shield which crosses the St: Lawrence river above Montreal and is responsible for 
the series of rapids between that city and lake Ontario. A second and greater period 
of expansion followed again when railways bridged the barriers of rocky country 
separating lake Superior in the east and the Pacific coast in the west from the ex- 
tensive agricultural plains of the Prairie Provinces. These forbidding areas, with 
their exposed ancient rocks, their forests, and their lakes, which impeded Canadian 
growth and agricultural settlement until nearly the end of the 19th century, 
since 1920 have become, because of their resources of pulpwood, water power, and 
mineral deposits, the chief source of the expansion of wealth and productive ac- 
tivity. 

The discovery of minerals in Canada was closely associated with the early ex- 
ploration of the country. Iron and silver, and later coal, were reported in Nova 
Scotia by some of the first French adventurers. Bellin’s maps published in 1744 
indicated the existence of silver-lead not ten miles distant from the now famous 
Cobalt Silver Camp. However, in the early period of Eastern Canada’s history 
such development of mineral resources as occurred was almost entirely incidental 
to the agricultural colonization of the country and consisted principally of the 
smelting of bog iron ores and of the production of such necessities as salt and build- 
ing materials. 

Though coal was discovered on Vancouver island in 1835, it was the alluvial 
deposits of the Fraser river and the gold rush to the Cariboo in 1859 which really 
opened up the interior of the mainland, so that, on the western coast, mineral ex- 
ploitation preceded agricultural settlement. 

These early isolated discoveries were followed by others, notably the gold ores 
of Nova Scotia, the copper-nickel of Sudbury, the silver of Silver islet on lake Superior, 
copper-gold at Rossland, and silver-lead in the Kootenays. A foundation for the 
mining industry was laid with the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada 
under Sir William Logan and the publication in 1863 of the “Geology of Canada’. 
However, it was not until the mining development in British Columbia in the 1890’s 
-and the discovery of rich deposits of silver and gold in northern Ontario in the 
first decade of this century that the mining industry began to give promise of its 
tremendous possibilities. The effects of successive steps in the development of the 
mineral resources may be traced in the per capita figures of mineral production in 
Table 1, p. 348. The first period of rapid increase from 1895 to 1900 resulted from 
the placer discoveries of Yukon and the expansion of lode mining in British 
Columbia. The next important increase in 1906-13 followed the discovery of silver 
and gold at Cobalt and Porcupine. 


* Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 335 
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War prices stimulated the production of base metals from properties already 
developed, but on the whole active prospecting was much curtailed during the war 
period. However, in the decade following the War, new discoveries were wide- 
spread and the expansion was very rapid. ‘The aeroplane furnished a means of 
comparatively easy access to remote districts and the discovery of new deposits of 
minerals increased annually. Important discoveries of base metals were the copper- 
gold areas of Rouyn in northwestern Quebec, and the copper-gold-zine ore bodies 
near the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. Expansion programs were carried out 
at nickel-copper properties in the Sudbury district of Ontario and silver-lead-zine 
properties in British Columbia. New gold mines were brought to the production 
stage in northwestern Quebec, northwestern Ontario, and eastern Manitoba. An 
intrepid prospector went farther afield and uncovered silver-radium ores at the 
easterly end of Great Bear lake. 


It should not be imagined from the brief outline given above that the successful 
and profitable development of mining enterprise in Canada has depended sclely 
upon the discovery of the ore bodies. Even in the case of occurrences of free-— 
milling gold ores, a long and expensive process of exploration is required before the 
possibilities of a property as an economic producer can be determined, and, in the 
majority of cases, though the original discovery may be promising, development 
yields disappointing results. In the case of base-metal ore-bodies, not only is the 
expenditure for preliminary development necessary, but also difficult problems in 
metallurgy are presented, requiring long periods of research and experiment for 
their solution before profitable production is made possible. The nickel-copper 
deposits of Sudbury were discovered in 1883, but production on an important scale 
did not come until after 1900 and the greatest expansion has occurred since the War. 
The great Sullivan silver-lead-zine deposit in the Kootenay district of British Co- 
lumbia was discovered in 1892, but production upon anything like the present scale 
did not come until after the War, when a successful method of separating the lead 
and zinc had been worked out. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada, the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . The more important of these are: 
annual preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, 
detailed, annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the pro- 
duction of the 16 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly, and annual reports on 
coal statistics.. (See footnote to p. 335.) 


The following material of this chapter is divided into six sections: (1) a sketch 
of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws; (2) a summary of general 
production; (3) the industrial statistics of the mineral industries; (4) production of 
metallic minerals; (5) production of non-metallic minerals; (6) production of clay 
products and structural materials. 


; 
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Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 
Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several provinces 
have been administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations.* 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in the Territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 
under the Yukon Placer Mining Act. 


Quartz.—‘‘Mineral’’ under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, © 
bitumen, and oil shales. 


Under the present regulations, effective April 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership or a company, must hold a miners licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for 2 other licensees, not exceeding 18 in allin any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51:65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a 
licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant 
is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miners licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
When prescribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 

- firmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by 
a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense, and certain other requirements met, 


a lease is issued for a term.of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term of a 


* For copies of any of the regulations referred to application may be made to the Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. ‘The cost of the survey, reckoned at 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners licences are not required in Yukon under the 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims may be grouped for operation. 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Territories —Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territories —Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone, and gravel from beds of rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer carries with it 
mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly re- 
served if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas), and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the mining industry provincial regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 


defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired ~ 


and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces a prospectors or miners licence to search for mineral deposits, valid 
for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with 
the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum must be 
performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or lease of 
the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The taxation 
most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 


discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to . 


rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 
Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each of the provinces below. 
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Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Minister of Public Works and Mines, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Halifax. Legislattion—Mines Act (c. 22, R.S.N.S. 1923) and 
amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), 1929 (c. 22), 1933 (c. 12), 1935 (c. 23), 1936 (c. 46), 
and 1987 (c.19). 


General Minerals.—Prospectors licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights—40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 


Coal.—Royalty—123 cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 


Quarrying.—Rights to limestone, gypsum, and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 


New Brunswick.—A dministration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Freder- 
icton. Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927), as amended by ec. 27, 1927, 
and. c. 23, 1933. In most grants of Crown land since about 1805, all mines and 
minerals are reserved to the Crown. Prior to that time, most of the land grants 
reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 


General Minerals.—Prospectors licence costs $10 for a year. Claims.—A 
prospector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres each which must be registered within 30 
days and 25 days’ work done in each claim within the year. All this work may be 
concentrated on one of a group of claims. Mining rights are granted by mining 
licence, renewable annually, upon payment of $10 per claim. When the mine pro- 
duces on a commercial basis, a 20-year lease under similar conditions may issue. 


Fuel.—Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.—A dministration.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Legislation.—Quebec Mining Act 
(c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In townships the Crown retains full mining 
rights on lands granted subsequently to July 24, 1880, and gold and silver rights 
on lands granted previously to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown 
in most of the seigneuries. 


General Minerals—Miners certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. 
Claims.—Five claims of 40 acres each must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim 
done within 12 months; a development licence renewable annually is granted upon 
payment of $10 recording fee and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights can be purchased 
as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per acre for 
inferior minerals. Operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes 
are payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. upward. 


Ontario.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division._ 
Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927), with amendments; applies to all 
Crown lands except Indian lands. Title is a grant in fee simple, except in pro- 
vincial forests where mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, 
or on appeal, by the Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 

General Minerals.—Annual miners licence—fee $5 for an individual; $100 
on each $1,000,000 capital for companies; holder permitted to stake 3 claims 
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in any and every mining division for himself and 6 additional for other licence 
holders, but not more than 3 for any individual licensee. Clatms.—In unsurveyed 
territory 20 chains square (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically; 
in surveyed territory an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, z.e., up to 50 acres. Repre- 
sentation work consists of the actual performance of at least 200 days’ work within 
5 years. Tazxation.—Five cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining 
lands with an area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with 
$10,000 exempt, 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
6 p.c. on the exc.ss above $5,000,000. 


Fuels.—Petroleum, natural gas, coal, and salt on the James Bay slope may be 
searched for under authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 
drawn from staking. 


Manitoba.—A dministration.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislation—The Mines Act (c. 27, 1980; c. 28, 1982; c. 25, 1933; c. 27, 
1934) and regulations thereunder; the Mining Tax Act (c. 27, 1933; c. 44, 1937); 
and the Well Drilling Act (c. 50, 1937). 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those summarized for Dom- 
inion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than 3 claims may be staked 
for any one licensee, and not more than 9 altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division; and representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years for which purpose 9 claims may be grouped. 


Fuels.—A prospecting permit, good for one year, is necessary to search for oil, 
coal, gas, or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual rental 
and certain work, is granted. 


Quarrying—Lands up to 40 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, 
gypsum, or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislattion.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act, providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents and the welfare and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal industry. 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miners licence may stake not more 
than 3 claims for himself and 3 for each of 2 other licensees, while not more than 9 
claims may be grouped for representation work. 


Coal.—Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 40 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times the breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments, rentals, and royalties to the Crown and certain other conditions. 
Operators must mine annually 5 tons per acre, on leases issued since Jan. 1, 1936. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 
The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 19,200 acres, and one person may 
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apply for 3 locations, but not over 19,200 acres in all, except in unsurveyed lands, 
in which the limit is 1,920 acres. An operator must obtain a permit and furnish a 
substantial bond. All drillers must secure licences of competency. The record of 
a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 


Alberta.—Administration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislation.—The Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and regulations thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines 
of coal, ironstone, shale, clay, and other minerals. Operating officials must hold 
certificates of competency. Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the 
Minister. The Coal Sales Act requires all coal mines to be registered by name 
and all coal produced to be sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 


The general laws and regulations pertaining to mining and minerals are similar 
to those in force under the Dominion Government before the Provincial Government 
took over the natural resources in 1930. They follow closely those summarized 
in Subsection 1 of this chapter. 


British Columbia.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 
Legislation.—The Department of Mines Act and other Acts respecting mining and 
minerals, notably: The Mineral Act (c. 181, R.S.B.C. 1936); The Placer-Mining 
Act (c. 184, R.S.B.C. 1936); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 189, R.S.B.C. 
1936); The Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c. 188, R.S.B.C. 19386); and amendments 
to the above Acts. 


Placer.—Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings—250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings—250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) dry diggings over which 
water never extends—250 feet square. A placer claim must be worked by the owner, 
or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 
for 72 hours, except in close season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 
reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold 
a placer claim more than one year, it must be again recorded before the expiration 
of the year. 

Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for 
same being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Provision is also made for the granting of special leases of areas in excess of that 
referred to above. 


General Minerals.—The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the pros- 


 pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospectors licence or “‘free 


miners certificate’’—applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 
per annum; for a joint-stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- . 
ization. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51-65 acres); work, 
amounting to $500 which may be spread over 5 years, required to obtain a Ciown 
grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per 
acre. 
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Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


The trend in the development of the mineral resources of Canada was affected 
by the incidence of the depression for several years after 1929. The decline in the 
prices of base metals materially reduced the prospecting for, and development of, 
new deposits of these metals, but the higher price of gold after 1932 greatly stimu- 
lated the development of auriferous deposits. Prospecting for gold ores and the 
exploration and development of known auriferous deposits have been more exten- 
sively carried on throughout Canada since 1932 than ever before. These activities 
have been common to both the older producing camps and new areas. In certain 
of the older camps properties closed prior to the revaluation of gold were reopened 
and placed in production or further explored as to their economic possibilities. In 
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some of the producing mines the higher price for the metal permitted a very consid- 
erable extension or increase of pay ore with the resultant milling of rock of lower 
gold content and important increases in ore reserves. 

The economic recovery since 1932 and the rising trend in base-metal prices 
have resulted in a rapid increase in production from deposits which were already 
known and partly developed before 1929; this expansion has occurred in spite of 
the fact that base-metal prices have not yet reached the level relative to gold which 
existed prior to 1929. ‘The metals, nickel, copper, lead, and zinc were produced in 
greater quantities in 1937 than ever before in Canada. Furthermore, during the 
past year there has been a revival of activity in the search for base-metal properties. 

Production of various non-metallic minerals, especially asbestos and coal, have 
realized important gains since 1932. The gains in the structural materials indus- 


- tries, where recessions were severe during the period of business depression, have 


been encouraging since 19338, but there is room for a large expansion in this division 
when the construction industry recovers its normal activity. 

In 1936, the latest year for which comprehensive world figures of the Imperial 
Institute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos, nickel, 
and the platinum metals, second in radium, third in gold, zinc and copper, and fourth 
in lead and silver. During that year, Canada produced approximately 87 p.c. of the 
world production of nickel, 54 p.c. of the asbestos, 11 p.c. of the copper, 11 p.c. of 
the gold, 11 p.c. of the lead, 9 p.c. of the zinc, and 7 p.c. of the silver. 

The Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in March, 1938, shows a total valuation of 
$456,793,260 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1937 compared with 
$361,919,372 in 1986. This represents an increase of 20-8 p.c. and reflects the 
continuation of the improved conditions commencing in 1933. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1935 and 1936, wath the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1937. 


Calendar Value Calendar Value 


¥ Value 
Calendar 
Total Value. per Total Value. per Total Value. per 
Year. Capita. SAF: Capita. Year. Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ASSO; 6. 2 10, 221, 255 22s) Hl Q04e wane 60,082,771 | 10-31 || 1922...... 184,297,242 | 20-66 
PeSOvene ss: 10,321,331 2-23 || 1905...... 69,078,999 | 11-51 |] 1923...... 214,079,331 | 23-76 
HSSSecs. s « 12,518,894 260 NelQOG. oosce 79,286,697 | 12-86 |] 1924...... 209,583,406 | 22-92 
SSO) cforeins 14,013,113 2-96 |} 1907...... 86, 865, 202 13-55 || 1925...... 226, 583,333 24-38 
ESIOF Se oaks 16, 763,353 3-51 || 1908...... 85,557,101 | 12-92 7 1926...... 240,437,123 | 25-44 
CKO eee 18,976, 616 3-93 |} 1909...... 91,831,441 | 13-50] 1927...... 247,356,695 | 25-67 
TBO2 8. oo a 16, 623,415 3-40 || 1910...... 106,823,623 | 15-29 || 1928...... 274,989,487 | 27-96 
TeOBse>... 20,035, 082 4-06 |] 1911...... 103,220,994 | 14-32 |) 1929...... 310,850,246 | 31-00 
ADEs sists aes 19,931,158 ASOO O12 ee. 135,048,296 | 18-28 || 19380...... 279,873,578 | 27-42 
i or 20,505,917 4°08 |) 1913.3..5.: 145, 634, 812 19-08 ————— 
WBUGHe.. 1s. 22,474,256 4-42 || 1914...... 128,863,075 | 16°36 |] 1931...... 230,434,7261) 22-211 
HOV. oS ees. 28,485,023 5-56° || 1915... .... 137, 1095171" | -17-18 11932... .... 191,228,225 | 18-20 
BB es Ania 221,495,253 | 20-74 
HOD OF aes ss 38,412,431 7-42 || 1916...... 177,201,534 | 22-15 
1890>2..... 49,234,005 9-41 || 1917......] 189,646,821 | 23-53 || 1984...... 278,161,590 | 25-67 
BOO s/o es 64,420,877 | 12-154 1918...... 211,301,897 | 25-93 || 19385...... 312,344,457 | 28-56 
2 are 65,797,911 12-25.) 1919...... 176, 686,390 21°26) |) 1986. ....- 361,919,372 32-82 
RODD  oeat << 63523178367) —11°51°117192057.. .< 227,859,665 | 26-63 || 19372..... 456,793,260 | 41-08 
ts re 61,740,513 | 10-90 || 1921...... 171,923,342 | 19-56 
1 Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization on gold production is included in total value. ? Figures 


for 1937 are subject to revision. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936. E 
P.C. Increase (++) 
1935. 1936. or Decrease (—) in 1936. 
Mineral. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ p.c p.c 
METALLICS. 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... lb. 2,558, 789 75,326), 1,365,606 42,491 —46- —43-6 
Bismuth jes eetios ees oS 13,797 13, 245 364, 165 360, 523 +2,539-8 +2,621-9 
Cadmiumies, so... sf 580,530 441, 203 785,916 699,465 +35-4 +58-5 
Chromite Bo. ay ew tee ae 1 14,947 1 13,578 - —9-2 
Gobalttase ne. ote es lb. 681,419 512,705 887,591 804, 676 +30-3 +56-9 
Copper 77 eee ee. “§ 418,997,700} 32,311,960) 421,027,732] 39,514,101 +0-5 +22-3 
OLE Ss ee ne fine oz 3,284,890} 67,904,700) 3,748,028} 77,478,612 +14-1 +14-1 
Estimated exchange 
equalization paid for 
gold produced....... - | 47,690,579 53,814, 809 - +12-8 
a5 eee ae ee eee lb. | 839,105,079] 10,624,772]) 383,180, 909 14, at 869 -+13-0 +41-1 
Manganese ore........ ton 100 800) 596 +121-0 +99-5 
Nickels. 2a eet lb. | 138,516,240} 35,345,103] 169, 739, 503 43, 978° 525 +22-5 +24:1 
Palladium, rhodium, irid- . 
iumyetcts 20) a fine oz. 84,772 1,962,937 103,671 2,483,075 +22-3 +26-5 
Platinum Boe Me, § 105,374) 3,445,730 Sdn OL eoRoZOstol +24-9 +54-4 
Selentumi atc ees lb. 366, 425 703, 536 850, 857 621,017 —4.-2 —11-7 
REVORSZ2 G5. ce eREle! fine oz.} 16,618,558] 10,767,148] 18,334,487] 8,278,804 +10-3 —23-2 
helluriam: yee. ec lb. 16,425 2,850 ,591 62,997 +116-7 +91-8 
Ditanium:ore--e sees ton 2,288 16,400 2,566 18,318 +12-2 +11-7 
INC acca Gost ree lb. | 320,649,859 9,936,908] 333,182,736} 11,045,007 +3-9 +11-2 
Totals, Metallic Minerals. . — | 221,800,849 — | 259,425,194 ~ +17-0 
Non-METALLICcs. 
Fuels 
Coal Ree ee ton 13,888,006} 41,963,110] 15,229,182] 45,791,934 +9-7 +9-1 
Naturaleasiens.)s. M cu. ft 24,910,786 9,363,141) 28,113,348} 10,762,243 +12-9 ,+14-9 
Gatae. thet en ton 1,340 5, 761 1,341 Teese +0-1 +28-0 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. 1,446, 620 8,462,188 1,500,374 3,421,767 +3:-7 +2-0 
Totalss Buels..oc<s + ; - 54, 824, 200) - 59,983,320 - +9-4 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
Asbestosis een a ton 210,467 7,054, 614 301,287 9,958, 183 +43 -2 +41-2 
Bituminous sands..... oe 40 160 Nil - - - 
Diatomites ees .nes “ 823 33, 140 615 13, 650 —25-3 —58-8 
eldsparteascemce oe s 17,742 144,330 17, 846 154,475 +0-6 +7:-0 
iP IMOPsvaleca. toes. oh) 75 900 75 900 Nil Nil 
Graphitoticnswncisr soak anes: 1 79,781 1 88,812 _ +11-3 
Grindstones.- ee tenes ton 708 34,010 569 24,724 —19-6 —27°3 
Gypsumaien oon aren ce 541, 864 932,203 8338 , 822 1,278,971 +53 -9 +37-2 
Iron oxides (ochre).... “ 5,016 Tg Oeo 5, 854 69, 630 +6-1 —9-1 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 1 485,084 1 768, 742 - +58-2 
Magnesium sulphate... ton 340 7,965 654 13,712 +92-4 +72-2 
NCES OBE Bee pam oog haan lb. 1, 255, 616 82,038 16014550 74,556 +27-6 —9-1 
Mineral water..... Imp. gal. 146,516 16,590 154, 286 18,516 +5-3 +11-6 
Nepheline-syenite .......... Nil - 1 37,426 - - 
Phosphates22cc.0 405: ton 186 1,103 525 4,927 +182-3 +346-7 
Quariz. 2, 28.4. CS ee oe 233, 002 424,882 1, 046, 649 597,781 +349 -2 +40-7 
Salt BPS axe for ekats eee ME a 360,343 1,880,978 891,316 1,773,144 +8:-6 —5-7 
Silveaipricicn-s eee M 2,461 96,194 2,393 97,285 —2-8 +1-1 
Soapstone. *bs.,4s06 4.092. Aker 1 32,053 1 32,770 = +2-2 
Sodium carbonate.... ton 242 2,430 192 1,677 —20-7 —31-0 
Sodium sulphate...... 4 44,817 343, 764 75,598 552,681 +68-7 +60-8 
Sulphur pase seen ss 67,446 634, 235 122, 132} 1,033,055 ~+81-1 +62-9 
Eel res, . eae See eS 13,803 139,479 14,508 144,500 +5-1 +3-6 
Totais, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals..... - | 12,504,008 - | 16,740,117 - +33-9 
Totals, Non-Metallic 
Minerals 3.3. ce. eecks... -— |! 67,328,208 -—\ 46,723,437 - +13-9 


1 Not available. 


2 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the 
sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Mineral. 


Cuiay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brick— 

Soft Mud Process— 
MEACHAM e tne ss 
Commons.~ aa. M 

Stiff Mud Process 

(wire cut)— 
IBRCRe ten epee. cia ae M 
Common eo M 

Dry Press— 

Bigeer ts hoe. « M 
Comnion.e p Acts M 


Fancy or ornamental 
pricks iriar 4. sie os 


Sewer brick......... M 
aving brick........ M 
i irebni Clowes se 3 M 
Fireclay and other clay ton 
isolin fo be eee ree Oe “e 
Fireclay blocks and shapes.. 
Hollow blocks........ ton 
Roohng tile. +4, sc... <a No. 


Floor tile (quarries)...sq. ft. 
Ceramictilom strc ke heeuios 
Pret nats Ossie cae «eases M 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 
PRT SF OLC Ss tak The Stones & 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. 
Bentonite: snk = aes ton 


Gementes. esses bbl. 
ite anivsien cc ayo ee ena ton 
Sand and gravel...... f 
SLAC ee ee Merrie ees e 
Stone— 
Granites. ....es ess * 
ikimestone.... -s602% Le 
Marble oo 44 ate soem s 
Sandstone ics. es - 
Totals, Other Structural 
STE go SY cme ese cei ee 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials................. 


tS) sane cts avo 


1 Not available. 


Quantity. Value. 


1935. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$ 


P.C. Increase (++) 


Quantity. 


p.c. 
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maw O a 
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or Decrease (—) in 1936. 


Value. 


p.c. 


6,995 6, 097 111,378 
21,197 24,180 302, 690 
25, 289 30,218 575,765 
32.334 35,592 484, 078 

8,454 8,961 165,924 

6,381 10,241 100, 785 

13 25 1,374 

175 418 6,778 

15 116 3,149 

1,817 2,548 118,923 
2,272 2,437 17,639 

170 Nil a 

1 1 65,171 

47,195 58,501 467, 860 
82,015 52,730 2,139 
51,765 97,738 13,798 

1 Nil = 

7,124 8,148 214,590 

1 588,485 

1 1 218, 402 
41 120 180 

1 1 11,919 

4 -| 3,471,027 

3, 648, 086 4,508,718| 6,908,192 
405,419 468,401] 3,335,970 
21,213, 489 22,124,160| 6,921,399 
1, 129 1,247 5,414 
326,354 941,743} 1,319,313 
3, 631, 665 3,731,548] 3,143,872 

15,975 22, 866 169, 698 

342, 824 285,508 495, 855 
2 -| 22,299,714 
= -| 25,770,741 
x, — | 361,919,372 


Volume of Mineral Production in Recent Years.—An interesting com- 
parison of the mineral production of the two years 1935 and 1936 is furnished in 


Table 3. 


The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of the individual 
minerals is shown in Table 2 above, but, owing to the many different units in which 
the quantities of different minerals are expressed, the total volume of production 
from year to year is difficult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make 
comparisons of total values misleading. Table 3 constitutes an attempt to over- 
come these difficulties by working out what the values would have been in the later 
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year if prices had remained the same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases 
or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. 


Mineral production in 1936 increased materially when compared with 1935. 
Table 3 shows that there was an increase of 14-6 p.c. in physical volume. There 
was a healthy increase in the volume of production in all divisions of the mineral 
industry, while in the case of non-metallic minerals other than fuels, the gain 
amounted to no less than 50 p.c. The average price level was slightly lower in all 
divisions except metallic minerals. 


It is interesting to note the uneven influence of the economic disturbances 
of recent years upon different divisions of the mineral industry. Prior to 1935, 
- production in Canada reached its highest recorded value of $310,850,000 in 1929. 
The production of metallic minerals actually expanded further in volume in 1930, 
and in 1932 was still 3-7 p.c. greater than in 1929. Drastic declines had occurred 
in the volume of production in other divisions, fuels being reduced 28-9 p.c., other 
non-metallics 47-8 p.c., clay products 72-1 p.c., and other structural materials 57-6 
p.c. compared with 1929. The rapid decline in prices was arrested by 1933 and in 
that year there was increased volume of production in both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, but production declined further in clay products to only 20 p.c. 
and in other structural materials to only 31 p.c. of their respective volumes in 1929. 
Since then, there has been improvement in all divisions of the industry. Compared 
with 1929, the volume of production in 1936 was 60-1 p.c. greater for metallic 
minerals, 10-1 p.c. smaller for fuels, 9-8 p.c. greater for other non-metallics, 71-1 p.c. 
smaller for clay products, 49-9 p.c. smaller for other structural materials, and 
17-5 p.c. larger for the whole mineral industry. Preliminary figures for 1937 
indicate a further considerable growth in the production of m-tals and a con- 
tinuation of the recovery in each of the other divisions. 


3.— Value of the Mineral Production of Canada in 1936, Compared with 1935, together 
with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, respectively, by Items. 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value © Actual Increase Higher | Larger (++) 
Item. Value, at Prices Value, (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1936. of 1935. 1935. Decrease | Lower (—) =)5 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ ’000 $ 000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
METALLICS. 
ATONE OW nated oh fee 42 41 75 —33 +1 —34 
Asiauulas gach cs. cc 361 350 13 +348 +11 +337 
Cadmium ta, .cepiaan, ws tenes 699 597 441 +258 +102 +156 
Chiromiitens, v6. ic ole See 14 11 15 —1 3 —4 
JODAILM Ra kemrnrtie oc ate 805 666 513 +292 +139 +153 
CORRES hvac ees e ame 39,514 33, 682 32,312 +7, 202 +5, 832 +1,370 
Old Rie toca Area font 77,478 77,478 67,905 +9, 573 ~ +9, 573 
Gold exchange equalization 53,815 54,421 47,691 +6, 124 —606 -++6, 730 
OAC: Sereetetc ase creconta eee tee 14,994 11,495 10, 625 +4, 369 +3,499 +870 
Nickel. # aface buauiatastirele’clbte duvets 43,877 44,132 35,345 +8, 532 —25 +8, 787 
Palladium, rhodium, etc.... 2,483 2,401 1,963: +520 +82 +438 
Platinum it Re eR bt AA 5,321 4,302 8,446 +1, 875 +1,019 +856 
SOleMUUER: gone. cenasteraevees 621 674 703 —82 —53 —29 
SIVGE Ws icas uae eraud cutee 8,274 11,917 10, 767 —2,493 —3, 643 +1, 150 
Tellurium F csaitie oselatte. oictosaeente 63 71 33 +30 —8 +38 
Titanium Ore! eaves eStats. 18 18 16 +2 = +2 
Zag SUSE oh ee ATE: 11,045 9,995 9,937 +1,108 +1, 050 +58 
Other metallics............. 1 2 1 ~ -—1 +1 


OPA. is... 50. cee 259,425 2525253 221,801 +37, 624 +7,172 +30, 452 


i , , 


Increases; | p:C nasser ns we cen - - - +16-9 +3-2 +13-7 


—— Ss 
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3.—Value of the Mineral Production of Canada in 1936, Compared with 1935, together 
with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price Fiuctuations and Quantity 
Fiuctuations, respectively, by Items—concluded. 


‘ 


‘Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value, at Prices Value, (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1936. of 1935. 1935. Decrease | Lower (—) _ 
Site a ee ee (Jes Prices.- | Quantities. 
ny Aa $°000 $°000 $000 $ °000 $000 $000 
Fuels. 

Coal. Se oeeee des suka 45,792 45,992 41,963 +3, 829 —200 +4, 029 
INS GUTSL PAS 5 juste dc puiceereais 10, 762 10, 683 9,363 +1,399 +79 +1,320 
Petroleum, crude............ 3,422 3,616 3,492 —70 —194 +124 

Bentareiene eo vets cet if 6 6 | eae +1 - 
Totals, Fuels........... __ 59,983 60,297 54,824 $5,159 wes —314 +5,473 
Increases or decreases, p.¢... Tt wit = +9-4 —0-6 +10-0 

Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

ENG DCSEOS: cer oe ioe noe isha as 9,958 10,099 7,055 +2,903 —141 +3, 044 
PialOmItessiee aoe cs slant 14 25 33 —19 —11 —8 
BOLASHAT wate eink Point o.0 wsls 154 145 144 +10 +9 +1 
KGPADHIGOs os Soot es cee ee es 89 92 80 +9 —3 +12 
ErindstOnesec.4 pace sea ces 25 27 34 —9 —2 —7 
Gypsum Eve ape a ene foo < seis. 1,279 1,434 932 +347 —155 +502 
RrGnOxides tain. se l6es cee 70 82 77 -—7 —12 +5 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 769 701 486 +283 +68 +215 
Magnesium sulphate......... 14 15 8 +6 —1 +7 
ROWS iu oats IoRT ec GGS ote 75 112 82 —7 —37 +30 

Mineral water............... 19 17 17 2) +2 - 
Nepheline-syenite........... By 371 - +37 - +37 
UAL Zemin rai coon cokes 598 1,905 425 +173 —1,307 +1,480 
TITTLE Bes cons Reaeie Sieaee ar ieereeeemar tar i beer es: 2,048 1,881 —108 —270 +162 
DuliCa DriCkene) rece. .eicleis <hs 94 96 +1 +3 —2 
DOADSTONOM. 5 Sotto be tie ion 33 44 32 +1 —1l1 +12 
Sodium sulphate............ 553 580 344 +209 —27 +236 
SLU ce eee tet co's be o's 0.00 1,033 1,148 634 +399 —115 +514 
Meare a en ee eon cre ses 145 47 139 +6 -—2 +8 
Other RSET Ra oe eae 5 i Cae 5 ee - —1 +1 

Totais, Other Non- 

Metallic Minerals..... 16,740 18,753 12,504 +4, 236 —2,013 | ——+6,249 
Increases or decreases, p.c... SS | teers Be eae ee _+83-9_ eee adhe a op) att __+50-0 ; 
Cuay Propucts AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft Mud /face....... 111 107 122 —11 +4 —15 
Process\common.. 303 296 259 +44 mith +37 
eT Ebeos face....... 576 597 500 +76 —21 497 
eee ee ee lm low 
fface......'. 166 = oe 
Dry Preas80- 101 89 55 +46 +12 434 
Fancy or ornamental..... 1 1 1 rz = = 
Sewer DRCKsat ese mee oes a 13 5 +2 —6 +8 
HMireuOrick* toe Ae ok 119 126 90 +29 —7 +36 
Fireclay and other clay..... 18 18 16 +2 = +2 
Fireclay blocks, etc......... 65 69 71 —6 —4 —2 
Hollow blocks.............. 468 427 345 +123 +41 +82 
ATO ERR Boa ine ade tole 14 15 8 +6 —1 +7 
MMA AAG, Cotte tel ofa on 3on.0 215 235 205 +10 —20 +30 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 588 644 482 +106 —56 +162 
Pottery—glazed or not...... 218 223 221 —3 —5 +2 
Other clay products......... ihr 18 20] —3 —1 —2 
Totals, Clay Products. 3,471 3,545 3,012 23-5 ORS LN Asie 
Increases or decreases, p.c... - ies! x +15-2 2-4 Mel 
Other Structural Materials. 
(COATT ee 6,908 6,898 5,580 +1,328 +10 +1,318 
CUE eee Ne earerert arate 3,336 3,382 2,926 +410 —46 +456 
Sand and gravel............. 6,921 6, 637 6,389 +532 +284 +248 
SOTOSRT SRI SE sf ccte ce chau 9, 130 6, 129 5,308 ale. —994 +821 
Totals, Other Struc- 

tural Materials....... 22,300 23,046 20,203 +2,097 —746 +2,843 

Increases or decreases, p.c...|___ - rie falel. 2 +10-4 rent +14-1 
Grand Totals.......... 361,919 357,894 312,344 +49,575 +4, 025 +45,550 
TMOTEASCS, D.C. cic occ e'eireeced - - ~ +15-9 +1:3 +14-6 


1Since no production was reported for 1935 the price in that year is assumed to be the same as in 1936 
and therefore the increase is entirely due to quantity. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accounted for 51-0 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1936. The rise 
in the price of gold has been especially favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, 
while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another outstanding feature in the 
mineral resources of the province. British Columbia holds second place in the 
value of minerals produced with 15-0 p.c. of the Dominion totals in 1936. The 
mineral resources of British Columbia are probably more varied than those of any 
other province, since its production includes most of the important metals as well 
as substantial quantities of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has increased 
greatly in the post-war period, accounting for 13-7 p.c. of the total for Canada 
in 1936. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural 
materials made up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value 
is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces. Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in 
recent years, have been making a growing contribution to the production of gold, 
copper, and zinc in the Dominion. The total value of mineral production in each 
of the provinces for each year since 1911 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Calen- Ne British 
dar Spe: Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Pees Alberta. {| Colum- | Yukon.! 
Year be wic : bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911...}15, 409,397 612,830} 9,304,717| 42,796,162) 1,791,772 636,706] 6,662, 673)21, 299,305] 4,707,432 
1912...|18, 922, 236 771, 004/11, 656,998] 51,985,876) 2,463,074) 1,165, 642/12, 073, 589/30, 076,635] 5,933,242 
1913...|19,376, 183] 1,102, 613}13, 475,534] 59,167,749} 2,214,496 881, 142/15, 054, 046/28,086,312) 6,276, 737 
1914...|17,584, 639] 1,014,570}11, 836,929) 53,034,677] 2,413,489 712,313]12, 684, 234/24, 164,039] 5,418,185 
1915...|18,088,342} 903,467/11,619,275) 61,071,287} 1,318,387; 451,933] 9,909,347)28, 689,425) 5,057,708 
1916...|20, 042,262) 1,118, 187|14, 406,598] 80,461,323} 1,823,576] 590,473/13, 297, 543/39,969,962) 5,491,610 
1917...|21,104,542) 1,435, 024/17,400,077| 89,066,600] 2,628,264 860, 651/16, 527, 535/36, 141,926] 4,482,202 
1918...}22,317,108} 2,144,017/19, 605,347) 94,694,093] 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23, 109, 987/42, 935,333} 2,355,631 
1919...|23,445, 215) 1,770, 945/21, 267,947) 67,917,998] 2,868,378) 1,521,964/21,087,582/34,865,427| 1,940,934 
1920...|384, 130,017} 2,491, 787|28,886, 214] 81,715,808) 4,223,461] 1,837,468|33, 586, 456/39, 411,728] 1,576, 726 
1921...|28,912, 111} 1,901,505/15, 157,094) 57,356,651! 1,934,117). 1,114, 220/30, 562, 229/33, 230,460} 1,754,955 
1922. . ./25,923,499| 2,263, 692/17, 646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942) 1,255,470/27,872, 136/39, 423,962] 1,785,573 
1923... |29, 648,893) 2,462,457/20,308, 763) 80,825,851} 1,768,037) 1,047, 583/31, 287, 536/43, 757,388] 2,972,823 
1924...|23,820,352) 1,969, 260|19, 136,504) 86,398,656] 1,534,249] 1,128, 100/22, 344 , 940/52, 298, 533 952,812 
1925...|17,625, 612] 1,743, 858/24, 284,527) 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076,392/25, 318, 866/64, 485, 242] 1,791,641 
1926... |28, 873,792] 1,811, 104/25, 956,193] 84,702,296] 3,073,528] 1,193,394/26,977, 027/65, 622,976] 2,226,813 
1927. ..}30, 111,221) 2,148, 535|28,870,403] 89,982,962) 2,888,912) 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801,170} 1,789,044 
1928...|30,524,392| 2,198,919/37,037,420) 99,584,718] 4,186,853] 1,719, 461/32, 531,416/64, 496,351] 2,709,957 
1929... |30,904, 453] 2,439, 072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505) 5,423,825] 2,253,506/34, 739, 986/68, 162,878] 2,905,736 
1930. . {27,019,367} 2,383, 571/41, 215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453,182] 2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953,320] 2,521,588 
1931...|21,081,157| 2,176,910)35,964,537| 97,975, 915/10, 057,808] 1,931, 880}23,580, 901/35, 480, 701] 2,184,917 
1932.../16, 201,279] 2,223,505/25, 638,466] 85,910,030) 9,058,365] 1,681, 728)21, 174, 061/27,326,173| 2,014, 618 
1933...]16,966, 183] 2,107, 682/28, 141, 482/110, 205,021] 9,026,951] 2,477, 425]19, 702, 953/30, 794,504) 2,078,052 
1934... .|23,310, 729] 2,156, 151/31, 269, 945/145,565,871| 9,776,934] 2,977, 061/20, 228, 851141, 206,965) 1,669,083 
1935... /23, 183,128] 2,821, 027/39, 124, 696/158, 934, 269]12,052,417] 3,816, 943/22, 289, 681/48, 692,050) 1,430, 246 
1936. ..|26,672,278| 2,587, 891/49, 736, 919|184, 532, 892/11,315,527| 6,970,397|23,305, 726/54, 407, 036] 2,390, 706 
19372... 130,309, 6651 2,788, 439165, 043, 9711229, 938, 108116, 055, 743'10, 280, 180!25, 328, 640173, 143, 7171 3,904, 797 


1 Includes a production from the Northwest Territories in 1932-37. 


2 Figures for 1937 are subject 


to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1936 are shown in Table 5. This table shows the different minerals which make 
up the mineral production of each province and also the particular province or 
provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936. 


Nore.—The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the calendar year1936 
was as follows, in quantities and values: gold 50,359 fine oz., $1,764,076 (including premium); lead 2,568,699 
Ib., $100,518; silver 1,100,480 fine oz., $496,591; coal 510 tons, $2,286; petroleum 5,399 bbl., $26,995; total, 
$2,390,706. Radium and uranium salts were produced in Canada in 1936 from ores mined in the N.W.T., 


but statistics pertaining to those minerals are not available for publication. 
dividual minerals, see Table 2. 


those provinces. 


For Dominion totals by in- 


Dashes in this table indicate that there was no production reported for 


NOPote SS i ae Attia 


: Mani- Saskat- British 
Quebec. | Ontario. 7a Baan Alberta. Calinnahins 
- | 1,365, 606 ~ - - - 
- 42,491 - - - - 
- 3,552 - - - 360, 613 
- 3,516 = =; ~= 357,007 
- - 148, 133 111,749 = 526, 034 
- - 131, 838 99,457 - 468,170 
545 1 - - - ~ 
8,508 5,070 - - - - 
- 887,591 - - - - 
~ 804, 676 - ~ - - 
66, 340, 175]287,914,078)29,.853 , 220/14, 971,609 - {21,169,343 
6, 287, 058]26, 898,920) 2,829,190] 1,418, 859 - | 2,006, 219 
666,905} 2,378,503 139,273 48,981 109 451,938 


221 
1,596 


13, 786, 150/49, 168,019] 2,879,028} 1,012,527 


9,575, 533/34, 150,941) 1,999, 705 


2,047, 689 17,442 
80, 126 683 
- {169,739,393 
- [43,876,525 
- | 2,483,075 
= 131,551 
— | 5,319,922 
168,417} 106,300 
298,098} 188,151 
724,339) 5,219,366 
326,872] 2,355,343 
19,502 10,197 
34,519 18,049 
2,566 = 
18,318 
6, 896, 123 
228, 606 = 


50,760 25,380 


89, 845 
791,489 
357,175 

3,928 
6, 953 


~ |36, 744, 951127, 692, 869 


1,218,095 


2,253] 9,342,387 


703,277] 1,565 6,489,001 
2 ~ [376,645,367 

. ~ 114,738,133 

z z 20 

= 809 

44” 923 : ot 
642/497 9| 9,748,715 
289940 4| 41399303 
1,964 -. ae 
3'476 2 i 
— |255,668,574 

918, 019 ~ |°8,475,413 
4,490,478| 3, 822/46,276,442 


— | | 
——@“~ | ecm \l qe | mum 


368, 618 
1,190, 032 
606, 246 
298,819 


45 
255 7,121 


= 165,495 
= 350, 767 


4,029 
9,525 
600 
180 


1,020,792) 5,696,960} 1,489,171 
1,463, 680)14, 659,705] 5,493, 425 
90, 839]17, 407,820 - 
33,985) 4,376,720 


— | 1,312,368 = 
— | 3,019,930 = 


SS SS Ss ee ed SEs: teoenneeneenenn ra 


. Nova 
Mineral. Scotia 
METALLICS. 
Arsenic (As203).1b. - 
~Seyonigieg) ate ~ 
Cadmium....... a - 
Chromite...... Sige - 
Copalt....5.. a lb. - 
@opper......2.s: +. lb 779,307 
73,855 
Co} (o Bena § fine oz 11,960 
247, 235 
Estimated 
exchange 
equalization 
on gold 
produced...... $ 171, 724 
CLE <a bas ccks, 0:6 Ib.| 1,901,712 
$ 74,414 
Manganese ore.. oa - 
INielcels sce =. lb. - 
Palladium, rho- 
dium, iridium, 
etc......; fine oz. - 
Platinum... fine oz. - 
Selenium........ lb. - 
Silver... .: fine oz 107, 642 
48,576 
Tellurium....... lb ~ 
Titanium ore...ton - 
ETC an a a lb.| 6,180,219 
$ 204, 874 
Totals, Metal- 
[Sass iia fail $ 820,678 
Non-MErA.tics. 
3 Fuels. 
OO eo ook coc eve ton| 6,649, 102 
$ |22,973, 281. 
Naturai gas M cu.ft - 
' $ od 
Mereat.;......... ton ~ 
f Petroleum, 
4 erude: ;.<2.. bbl. - 
4 $ & 
‘ Totals, Fuels....$ |22,973, 281 


Other 
Non-Metallics. 
_ Asbestos....... on 


1 Not available. 


301, 287 = 
,958, 183 = 
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/ 
5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936—con. 


New . e,e 
, Nova . Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Scotia ae Quebec. | Ontario. ioba. chewan: Alberta. Columbia. 


ee ey ee eee ee ee OS 


Other Non-Metallics 


—concluded. 
Diatomite......ton 565 - ~ 40 - ~ - 10 
$ 11,300 - - 2,000 = = = 350 
Feldspar........ ton - - 8,115 8,409 1,822 - - - 
$ - - 75, 703 70, 840 7,932 _ - = 
Fluorspar....... ton - - - 75 - ~ - ~ 
$ ~ - - 900 - - - - 
Graphite....... ton - - - 1 - - - ~ 
- ~ - 88,812 - - - = 
Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- 
stones, etc.). ton 70 412 - - - = - 87 
$ 2, 242 17,982 - = - - - 4,500 
Giypsumioneaeen ton} 729,019 38,470 - 40,191 12,064 ~ - 14,078 
$ 808,294) 123,560 - 182, 783 87,076 = - 77, 258 
fron oxides 
(ochre)....... ton - - 5,458 - ~ ~ - 396 
$ ~ - 65, 630 - - ~ - 4,000 
Magnesitic 
dolomite...... $ - ~ 768, 742 - - - - = 
Magnesium 
sulphate...... ton ~ - - ~ - - = 654 
- - - - - - - 13,712 
IMicaeneere ere lb: - - 544,214) 1,057,343 - - - - 
$ - - 63, 123 11,433 = - - - 
Mineral 
waters. Imp. gal. - - 131,186 23,100 - ~ - - 
$ - - 17,399 ibalils - - - - 
Nepheline- ; 
BY CHIU. stn soe $ - - - 37,426 - - = = 
Phosphate...... ton ~ - 525 - - - - - 
$ - - 4,927 ~ - - - - 
Quarts occn ee ton 6, 764 - 78,975| 884,585 90 76, 089 - 146 
$ 10,819 - 320,634) 216,037 45 49, 458 = 788 
Saltcn cee ue: ton 38,774 - - 350, 044 2,498 - = - 
$ 183,915 - - | 1,557,078 32,151 - - - 
Silica brick.... M 1,922 - - 471 - ~ - ~ 
$ 70,570 - = 26,715 - = - - 
Soapstone....... $ - ~ 32,770 =. - - a Sd 
Sodium 3 
carbonate.....ton ~ - - ~ - ~ ~ 192 
- ~ = ~ ~ - - 1,677 
Sodium 
sulphate...... ton - - - - - 75,598 - - 
: $ - - ~ ~ - 552,681 oS - 
Salphur2sa2.-6 ton - - 43, 084 14, 152 - - - 64, 896 
$ ~ - 282,743) 141,520 - - ~ 608, 792 
EAC User etek ton ~ ~ - 14; 461 - - - 47 
$ ~- - - 143,701 - - = 799 
Totals, Other 
Non-Metallics. $ | 1,087,140}  141,542/11,589, 854) 2,480,362} 127,204) 602,139 - 711, 876 


——— | — —— | | | | | | 


Totals, Non- 
Metallics..... $ (24,060,421) 1,654, 468)11,590,109| 8,890,544] 136,909) 2,099,804)22,056,355| 6,205,301 


Cxuay Propucts 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brick— 
Soft Mud Pro- 
cess— 
Face...... M 676 - 215 4,914 ~ ~ 58 234 
$ 14, 026 ~ 2,363 84, 210 “ - 1,332 9,447 
Common...M 4,546 1,477 2,482 8,443 2,639 - 2,504 2,089 
$ 52,702 20, 653 22,057 113,088 40,958 - 23 , 928 29,304 
1 Not available. 2 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in 


sulphuric acid made from waste smelter gases. 


FE er EY ee ESI 


Totals, Clay — 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936—concl. 


New ; as 
ioral, Nova r : Mani- Saskat- British 
= Scotia. pica Quebec. | Ontario. toba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. 
Clay Products— 
concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess (wire cut)— 
Face...... M 53 128 9,803 19,271 283 355 13 312 
$ 901 3,188 191,085 352, 053 7,012 11,834 227 9,465 
Common... M 696 658 18,922 13,644 - 324 110 1,238 
$ 8,379 8,279} 248,647) 197,475 - 3,385 780 17,133 
Dry Press— 
ACOs os. - - 2,161 5,341 - 7 eR - 
$ - - 52,096 95,755 ~ 3,746 14,327 - 
Common.. M - - - 3,906 - 1 6,324 - 
$ = — - 57,079 - 210 43,496 - 
Fancy or orna- 
mental 
brick.:4...: M - > - 24 - - 1 - 
; $ - - - 1,295 - - 79 - 
Sewer brick. M ~ ~ - 416 - - - 2 
, ‘ $ - - ~ 6, 723 - ~ - 55 
Paving brick M ~ — - - - - 100 16 
f $ - ~ - - > - 2,503 646 
Firebrick.... M 6 - - - - 395 14 2,133 
$ 210 - ~ ~ ~ 19,676 755 98, 282 
Wireclay<..:... ton 1,214 35 - = - 621 - 567 
: $ 3,902 1,415 - - - 4,665 ~ 7,657 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes....$ 471 894 - - - 46,968 - 16,838 
ile— 
Hollow 
blocks...... ton 4,058 332 16,786 30,085 377 500 3, 022 3,341 
, 39,990 2,828) 185,144) 223,545 3,903 5,100 24,504 32, 846 
Roofing tile. No. ~ - -| . 43,600 = - ~ 9,130 
; $ - = - 1,856 - - - 283 
Floor tile 
(quarries) sq. ft. = - ~ 95,540 - - = 2,198 
meme $ - - - 13,484 - - ~ 314 
Drain tile... M 135 771 438 6,000 64 - 27 713 
‘ $ 3,676 385,392 13,714 131,041 3,691 - 1,751 25,325 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings, etc..... $ 230, 130 - 26,659} 235,238 - - 67, 604 28, 854 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed.. $ - 29, 529 - 51,507 - - 134,491 2,875 
Bentonite....... ton - - - - - - - 120 
- - ~ - - - - 180 
Other clay 
products...... $ 867 78 ~- 9,587 - = = 1,387 


Totals, Clay 2 PR 2 SENS) ss TR |e ee 2 ee | Re EAE ASN ee sd aie ee ed bea 
Productsss-. $ 355, 254 102,256) 691,765} 1,573,936 55,564 95,584)  315,777| 280,891 


Other Structural 


Materials. 

Gementi ice. bbl. ~ - | 2,093,130] 1,542,463 348,042 - 243,534, 281,549 
$ - — | 2,945,074] 2,180,895 783,095 - 482,197} 516,931 
WEIRNVGs ote tex 0 ton 15, 664 17,842 133,254 246,593 21,760 - 9,129 24,159 
$ 119, 230 128,016 718,585) 1,946,060) 211,035 - 78, 259 134, 785 

Sand and 
gravel........ton] 1,947,47111 970,945] 5,490,280) 8,498,153] 1,852,606} 716,910) 894,380) 1,753,415 
é: $ 941,3661|  567,797| 1,418,231] 2,227,620) 545,130) 284,531 339,928} 596,796 
Slater tee, ton - = 803 260 - - - 184 
$ - - 855 2,080 - - - 2,479 
Shon ae ton 254,572 59,431) 1,513,249) 2,706,420 49,506 - 13,916} 384,571 
$ 375,329 133,758) 1,728,512] 2,396,376 71,965 - 29,388) 393,411 


Totals, Other |e SE ee ee Pee eae ees aes 
Structural 
Materials..... $ | 1,435,925) 829,571] 6,811,257] 8,753,031} 1,611,225) 284,531 929,772) 1,644,402 


Products and 

Other 

Structural 

Materials.... $ | 1,791,179} 931,827) 7,503,022/10,326,967| 1,666,789 380,115] 1,245,549) 1,925,293 
Grand Totals |] | 

(Canadian 

Funds)..... $ |26,672,278| 2,587,891149, 736, 9191184,532,892111,315,527| 6,970,397|23,305, 726154, 407,036 


1 Includes 17,975 tons valued at $2,663 from Prince Edward. Island. 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while for 1934 and 1935 there was added a special sur- 
vey of expenditures for equipment, supplies, freight, and insurance by the mining 
industry. The aim has been to extend the.mining statistics beyond a summary 
of the production of individual minerals, by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds 
in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


A new figure ‘net income from sales’ has been introduced since 1935 in 
accordance with a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth 
Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. The net income from sales is obtained by de- 
ducting the cost of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies (explosives, lubricants, 
chemicals, etc.), consumed in the production process, from the net sales. In view 
of the fact that statistics of process supplies were not collected prior to 1935, it is 
impossible to present statistics of net income from sales for previous years com- 
parable to this new figure beginning in 1935. 


The net sales of the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those re- 
ported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of these ores is completed in Canada. ‘The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 
of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc, and silver, the values are 
computed by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets 
to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for stocks unsold 
at the end of the year. Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian 
non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to 
this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include products not of Canadian 
origin. 

The net sales of the fuel industries in Table 7 are less than the total production 
of fuels in Table 2, because the net sales are confined to products for which the 
operators receive some economic return, while the production of the fuel commodities 
includes all of those commodities produced, whether the producer actually receives 
payment in any form for them or not. Thus in coal mining, the industrial values 
in Table 7 include only coal sold, supplied to employees for domestic consumption, 
or used in making coke and briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production as 
shown in Table 2 include, in addition to the above, coal consumed for power and 
other purposes in the coal-mining operations and also the difference between coal 
put on the bank and lifted from the bank. Petroleum producers have a larger 
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monetary return than the actual value of the petroleum produced because many 
oil wells also produce large quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natural . 
gas industry receives a smaller return than the total value of all natural gas produced 
because some of the gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage 
or other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural 
gas is produced by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their own 
consumption, without any industrial organization intervening between. producer and 
consumer. 


For other non-metallic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included with fuels is deducted) and clay products and structural materials, the sales 
of the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 


Capital.—In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested to 
report only the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including: (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery, and tools; (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished products, and ore on dump; and (3) cash, trading and operating 
accounts, and bills receivable.- It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining 
ventures are frequently very difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory 
workings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 
cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an ore body is exhausted, much 
of the mining plant has practically no resale value and, for this reason, many com- 
panies drastically write off the capital value of their plant during profitable years 
of operation. In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed in 
mining enterprises is uncertain and the figures of capital given in Tables 6 and 7 
should be used with such reservations in mind. 


Employees.—Tables 6 and 7 below also show the numbers of persons directly 
employed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do not 
include those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndi- 
cates from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate 
to a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. 


Commodities and Services Purchased.—In addition to the expenditures 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral industries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures prior to 
1935 given in Tables 6 and 7 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metal- 
lurgical processes, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, etc. The mining 
industry expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, 
machinery, explosives, and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and 
insurance. In a special investigation to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, 
firms engaged in the industry were circularized regarding such expenditures in 1934 
and 1935. Returns received covered fairly completely the operating firms in the 
metal-mining and fuel industries, but in the other groups of mineral industries, 
where there are many small operators of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., the re- 
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turns were much less complete. Furthermore, no attempt was made to reach 
“prospectors and small development parties whose expenditures in.the aggregate, 
with so much exploratory activity as exists at present, would amount to a large 
sum. ‘The figures resulting from these surveys* must, therefore, be regarded as 
suggestive rather than by any means comprehensive. In 1935, the reported ex- 
penditures amounted to almost $85,000,000, of which freight and express made up 
14-7 p.c.; electric power, 12-6 p.c.; fuel and lubricants, 11-7 p.c.; timber and 
building materials, 7-8 p.c.; explosives, 6-5 p.c.; insurance, 6-0 p.c.; and the re- 
maining 40 p.c. consisted of a great variety of purchases such as machinery and 
tools, railway equipment, electrical equipment, motor vehicles, rubber goods, 
chemicals, pipe, etc. ‘The metal mines and smelters accounted for 77-7 p.c. of the 
expenditures and coal mines for 11-1 p.c. These expenditures were shown by 
commodity items, by industries, and by provinces at p. 356 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Growth, 1922-29.—From 1922 to 1929, the output of the mineral industries 
increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and 
the salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral 
industries, where the expansion in net production amounted to 170 p.c. with pro- 
portionate increases in capital and employment. ‘The period from 1922 to 1929 
was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This was reflected in the 
expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products and other struc- 
tural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during 
the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in industries producing 
cement, gravel, and stone than in the clay products industries. ‘The group of non- 
metallic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in contrast to the other 
two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This may be attributed 
to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non-metallic group 
and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not 
participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments Since 1929.—Following 1929 the mining industry in Canada 
was affected for some years by the world-wide economic disturbances and by a very 
drastic decline in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, 
zinc, and silver. In the case of gold, on the other hand, since 1931 the price has 
risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly prevailing. Under the influence 
of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net production of the 


metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline of | 


29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, and while the net 
sales in 1936 were not comparable with those of 1929, employees were 49-3 p.c. 
above, and salaries and wages 48-3 p.c. above 1929. While industrial statistics for 
1937 are not yet available, the production figures for this latest year indicate a con- 
tinued rapid growth in metal production. 


Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined during the 
depression years owing to reduced requirements in industrial and transportation 


* The results of these surveys are given in the “‘Special Report on the Consumption of Supplies by the 
Canadian Mining Industry”’ for 1934 and 1935, published by and obtainable from the Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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activities. Similarly, the demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower 
level of industrial and construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general 
rule, as its production was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased 
consumption in certain chemical industries. Indeed, the net sales of the salt-pro- 
ducing industry increased each year from 1929 to 1932 to a level about 23 p.c. 
above that of 1929. A large measure of recovery has taken place in this group 
of industries, especially in the production of non-metallic minerals other than fuels. 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years 
of the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 
commenced before 1930. Asa result, construction reached its lowest level in Canada © 
during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operation in that year than in any other year 
recorded since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 
69 p.c. in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wages and 76 p.c. in expenditures for 
fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. How- 
ever, construction has been more active in Canada since 1933 (see Chapter XV) 
and this increased activity has been accompanied by a welcome change to a rising 
trend in the production of clay products and other structural materials, although 
these industries are still at a low level compared with their activity prior to 1929. 


6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1929-36, and by Provinces, 1936. 


Nore. —For the years 1921-28, see the 1936 Year Book, pp. 355-356. In the past, the net value of pro- 
duction, called ‘‘net sales’, in these industries has been gross sales less freight and treatment charges in 
the case of mines, and less the value of ores charged in the case of smelters. According to a recommendation 
adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa, 1935, the net figure, called the ‘‘net 
income from sales’’, is now obtained from net sales as defined above by a further deduction of the costs of 
fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies used in the production process. In the table below, however, to 
facilitate comparison with previous years, figures for 1935 are given to show deductions and resultant net 
by both methods, and figures for 1936 on the new basis only. 


RR ies iE ORI SAT 


Pl Salari Thee oa 
ants ° alaries ectricity 
Group and Year. or Bie Saaon a Employees. an for Heat ance : 
Mines ae et at Wages. an 
Power.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Meratuic MINERALS 
HOD ee er be tec at se a 528) 427,498,173 31,125} 50,279,511) 11,221,987) 163,050,366 
TESTS ese balan Si het MoE dy 352] 427,439, 265 30,623) 48,851,303] 11,323,313] 137,015,892 
IULNI He A eee Oe, aye eae eae Ee Ie 327! 390,908,034 25,434] 41,829,288) 10,340,523) 132,382,514 
MUS en te ee ay ate ei cieion aoe 330] 269,180,464 21,931) 34,983,704 8,551,463} 119,790,072 
LU 8S Seas cael ita eat a anita en mere 402} 406,998,952 25,443] 37,937,871 7,084,253) 150,145,926 
TUS gS es em agai gi A 636) 465,583,818 34,143] 50,818,448 9,144,600] 186, 785, 532 
NOS Sepia Seay ae 619] 437,471,769 38,603| 59,528, 350|/ 10,199,214) 217, 353, 515 
151,846,0991| 173,588,815 
TOES te Ae aa a eS 867| 507,796,987 46,455] 72,016,670) 188,372,443!) 211,444,303 
Non-MEtTALLIC MINERALS 
WZ toes oe eee eet. vies 5,494! 317,302,496 40,080} 55,602,313) 6,033,773) 93,596,188 
MEE IP aE cata calc wlne ¢ Sivieie kin 5,191] 328,776,596 38,355) 47,852,675 5,785,483] 80,063,355 
LISS lee 0s tre Toe Ss eee 5,374) 325,168,359 34,075| 36,031,233 4,870,674| 61,629,210 
MD aer PSO Re Ae chain sierkatele d baal 5,246] 302, 294, 837 31,654] 29,918,319 4,497,602] 54,389,856 
SURES 1 eat glare eae ee 5,327| 283,796, 783 30,532] 27,309,607 4,695,254) 54,912,205 
ee es Le Saat ae eae 5,605] 263, 120,280 32,195] 31,763,492 5,219,565) 60,580,554 
f 5,152,971) 62,407,314 
oh Sees Hees TiS eee Bee 6,181} 244, 237,709 32,755) 33,150,704 116,705, 1251 45.739, 1448 
ROnGs ahhh Ss Do Rehimh ase tees 6, 2241 257,057,806 84,7681 37,280,814! 12,270,76511 59,475,4723 


For footnotes, see end of Table, p. 356. 
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6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1929-36, and by Provinces, 1936—concluded. 


4 ee and 
Plants : alaries ectricity 
Group, Year and Capital Net 
Province Maca Employed. Employees. re oa i eaeah Sales.2 
ower.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Cuay Propucts AND OTHER 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS. 
1929 wean Ata tae tee eee 3,126) 122,220,364 23,897] 18,608,687 9,495,825) 58,534,834 
T9SO pert ae cielo trea 3,562] 131,204,998 20,222) 17,271,354 7,957,397| 53,727,465 
LOST See oe Sr ere ee 3,877| 125,983,627 13,300} 14,108,778 6,298,151] 44,158,295 
O32 as ecto ere easiness te 4,804] 113,736,272 7,885 6,870, 026 8,427,419} 22,398,283 
TOSS: Tee ete eerere here ec let 5,144) 109,496, 612 7,359 4,784,327 2,245,397] 16,696,687 
LG S4 es ines Mee cess as. oer teaier 5,411] 102,319,089 7,167 BPE | tere aero 
ae he , ; , 621 8,898 7,4017505 | J ee eee 
LOS br sheer cs 6,098) 95,790,6 3.962, 0011| 19,953,3098 
TR See wey ey Pare 6,138] 94,208,302 9,776] 7,468,738] 4,718,1671| 21,052,574 
Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 
bee Ii a at ie ee 9,148} 867,021,033 95,102) 124,490,511) 26,751,585) 315,181,388 
W9SO Pe ae orc. 9,105) 887,420,859 89,200) 113,975,332] 25,066,193) 270,806,712 
NOSL Ee See Soe ete te hee 9,578) 842,060,020 725809} 91,969,299} 21,509,348} 288,170,019 
1932 ore: sae 10,380) 685,211,573 61,470} 71,772,049} 16,476,484) 196,578,211 
WSS. 525 ere see Ace ae 10,873] 800,292,347 63,334] 70,031,805) 14,024,904) 221,754,818 
193422.ecikeir aes 11,652} 831,023,187 73,505} 88,126,186) 17,202,492) 266,652,847 
18,356,832] 302,976,229 
5 brea eh peli bie 12,898] 777,500,099 80,256] 100,080, 559|/_18+356,832) 302,976,229 
Abe aica poked ’ : \172,513,3151| 238,581,2682 
19368. eee 13,229] 859,063,095 90,999} 116,766,222) 205,361,375!) 291,972,349 
1936. 
Novarscotiae-ncns eee. ~ 365) 55,513,999 15,368] 15,980,687} 5,645,4361) 19,136,304 
New Brunswick......... 423 5, 253 , 829 1,744 1,248,431 242,1141] 2,324, 7473 
Quebec.ceet ee at ee ee 4,011] 140,537,708 14,225] 15,774,362] 48,436,965!) 344, 823, 5573 
Ontario. ssn cer 6,296] 384,535, 666 31,105} 46,899,805) 108,353, 7091) 151,874, 4623 
Manitobatss-eaneecs ae: 274| 41,722,791 2,932|- 3,752,367) 7,307,9421} 9,366,4963 
Saskatchewan.......... 219} 14,974,371 1,828 1,937,825) 3,826,763! 5,720, 7473 
Alberts. acocmactacc foe 594) 104,118, 831 10,376} 11,850,463} 2,357,005!) 20,104,417 
British Columbia....... 1,029) 103,483,250 12,827} 17,908,553) 28,554,6151] 36,694, 7553 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 18] 8,922,650 594} 1,413,729 636,8261} 1,926, 8643 


1 Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes, except for the footnoted figures for 
1935 and 1936, which include all fuel and electricity (whether for metallurgical processes or not) and also 
the cost of consumable supplies. 


headnote to table, p. 355. 


2 See headnote. 


3 This is ‘‘net income from sales’’. 


Subsection 3.—The Principal Mineral Industries. 


See 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 


operating in Canada in 1935 and 1936 is presented in Table 7. Coal mining has the 
largest labour force but is being rapidly overtaken by gold mining. Employment 
in the latter industry is, however, much less.subject to seasonal fluctuations and 
its expenditures on salaries and wages are considerably greater than those of the 
coal-mining industry. The smelting and refining industry was third in the number 
of its employees and in salaries and wages paid. 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 


Industries, 1935 and 1936. 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 6, p. 355. 


Industry and Year. 


Alluvial gold............ 1935 
1936 

Auriferous quartz....... 1935 
1936 
Copper-gold-silver...... 1935 
1936 
Silver-cobalt............ 1935 
1936 
Silver-lead-zine......... 1935 
1936 
Nickel-copper........... 1985 
1936 

Miscellaneous metals....1935 
1936 

Smelting and refining. ..1935 
1936 

Totals, Metallic 

Minerals......... 1935 

1936 


Non-MErTALLIC MINERALS. 


Fuels 
Coat Fe eee os 1935 
1936 
Naturaleasin...: 2s. ses 1935 
1936 
Petroleumist .: ot.cs ene. 1935 
1936 
Totals, Fuels........ 1935 
1936 
Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals. 

Abrasives (natural)..... 1935 
- 1936 

Asbestos...... eA Oe 1935] - 
1986 
Feldspar and quartz... .1935 
1936 
Chy petites cheers oe 1935 
1936 
Tron oxides.............. 1935 
. 1936 
NEIGH N stoke cee cases 1935 
1936 
STG a a ae ane 1935 
1936 
Tale and soapstone..... 1935 
1936 
Miscellaneous®.......... 1935 
1936 


Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals .1935 


1936 


Totals, Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals...... 1935 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 358. 


Plants 
or 
Mines. 


Capital 
Employed. 


Employees. 


| Purchased 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Fuel, 
ee pare 


an 
Consumable 


Supplies. 


Net 
Income 
from Sales. 


9,198, 533 
10,965,524 
193,728, 802 
256,018,578 
38,461, 682 
40,732,717 
6,380,731 
5,946, 702 
16,596,941 
19,372,600 
26, 685, 284 
30, 131, 192 
733,497 
770, 957 
145, 686, 299 
143 , 858, 717 


8,944 


1,227,971 
1,519, 659 
31,523,907 
39, 826,742 
5,040, 196 


12, 687,356 
14,346, 050 


91,7372 
167,577 
16,594, 0312 
19, 882,784 
3, 433, 2842 
3, 652, 068 
246, 218? 
181,592 

1, 205 , 8222 


30,345 
126, 804, 0752 
158,460,775 


2,106,025 
2,893,981 
75,120,774 
88, 210, 233 
13, 243, 163 
15,619,897 


13,814,645 
11,080,621 
18,710,379 

22,847 

3,147 
59,441,583 
71,276, 645 


437,471,769 
507,796,987 


38,603 
46,455 


59,528,350 
72,016,670 


151,846, 0992 
188,372,443 


173,588,815 
211,444,303 


556 
553 
3,190 
3, 253 
2,285 
2,266 


110,516,517 
109, 703 , 043 
69,221,051 
77,666, 568 
33,398, 894 
33, 289,876 


26,595,344 
28,873, 135 
1,932,937 
2,456,918 
1,046, 046 
1,298,592 


26, 894, 671 
34, 852,621 
6,580, 061 
9, 062, 657 
3,217,927 
3,439,317 


——— | | fl | | 


213, 136,462 
220, 659 , 487 


29,574,327 
32,628, 645 


13,876,051? 
8,677,204 


36, 692, 659 
47,354, 595 


_—— | | | | | 


114,114 
77,279 
16,805,583 
18,877,326 
1,151,986 
1,400, 024 
5,737,114 
8,954, 654 
175,935 
167,499 
145,557 
221,800 
3,776,333 
3,856, 187 
639, 501 
647,929 
2,555,124 
2,195,621 


25,135 
17,442 
1,904, 053 
2,642,924 
182,792 
238, 848 
367,007 
440, 297 
26,748 
30,281 
45,217 
44,550 
597,785 
640, 644 
69, 803 
70,935 
357, 837 
526, 248 


6,326? 
3,528 
2,058,451? 
2,399,475 
58, 012? 
160,913 
187, 0272 
218, 869 
12, 2642 
11,419 
6952 
4,824 
213, 9402 
212,697 
37,4112 
33,392 
254, 9482 
548,444 


——_—$_———— | — si ee T_T 


31, 101, 247 
36,398, 319 


3,576,377 
4,652, 169 


2,829, 074? 
3,593,561 


9,046,485 
12,120,877 


6,181) 244,237,709 
6,224) 257,057,806 


ES 


32,755 
34,768 


33,150,704 
37,280,814 


16,705, 1252 
12,270, 765 


45,739,144 
59,475,472 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


ae eae 
Plants A Salaries ene S 
Industry and Year. or Boca tase d Employees. and ea pisems 
Mines ieee ar Wages. = ree 
Consumable} Sales.! 
Supplies. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Cuiay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick, tile and sewer 
DIDE..Al.. Soe ee 935 136] 20,144,431 1,609 1,293,159 666, 1632 2,127,241 
1936 136} 19,487,227 1,651 1,397,395 747,183 2,506,008 
Stoneware and pottery. . 1935 3 357,575 119 94,765 13,4152 205,744 
1936 4 376, 204 124 100, 753 19,171 198, 665 
Totals, Clay 
Broducter cena... 1935 139} 20,502,006 1,728] 1,387,924 679,578} 2,332,985 
1936 140} 19,863,431 1,775 1,498, 148 766, 354 2,704,673 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cements... (Ae, Mae: 1934 9} 52,454,004 924 1,027,416) 1,621,6742 3,958,369 
1936 9} 53,343,991 1,052 1, 196, 664 2,169,071 4,739,121 
LAM Os eric h otorekee ee 1935 54 5, 707,391 756 556, 049 810, 4372 2,115,354 
1936 57 6,106,901 799 640, 322 839,979 2,495,991 
Sand and gravel........ 1935 5,400 4,849,702 OnOLO 2,479,418 116, 0632 6, 23s oda 
1936 5,374 2,994, 127 3, 638 2,090,388 101,059 6, 820,340 
Stone: seers hdewer etter: 1935 496] 12,277,518 2,475 1,950, 698 734, 3392 4,573, 224 
1936 558} 11,899,852 2,512 2,043,216 841, 704 4,292,449 
Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials... .1935 5,959] 75,288,615 7,170 6,013,581] 3,282,5132) 16,920,324 
1936 5,998! 74,344,871 8,001} 5,970,590} 8,951,813] 18,347,901 
Totals, Clay Products 
and Structural 
Materials......... 1935 6,098) 95,790,621 8,898] — 7,401,505} 3,962,0912) 19,253,309 
1936 6,138] 94,208,302 9,776} 7,468,738] 4,718,167) 21,052,574 
Grand Totals,Min- ay 
eral Industries... .1935 12,898) 777,500,099 80,256] 100,080,559) 172,513,3152| 288,581,268 
1936 13,229) 859,063,095 99,099) 116,766,222) 205,361,375) 291,972,349 
1See headnote to Table 6,p.355. | 2 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 3 Includes 
a small production of peat, normally included in fuels. 
Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Gold. 
Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 


half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold produced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 9. 
The official estimate for 1937 is 4,095,872 fine oz. 


In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 


time. Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general e 


decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 


—— 
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operating costs, but also from the rise in the world price of gold itself. Under the 
stimulus of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during recent 
years than ever before. Favourable results from these activities, with new mines 
coming into production and expansion in numerous producing mines, give every 
prospect for a continued increase in gold production. 


Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 
the discovery, gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
an annual output has been reported since that time. Since 1933, gold-mining acti- 
vities have been more widespread with the industry showing signs of a general revival. 


Quebec.—Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The oper- 
ation of this smelter, together with the development of gold properties in the north- 
western part of the province, has established Quebec as the second largest gold- 
producing province. An important source is the copper-gold ores of the Noranda 
mine, but there is now a rapidly expanding production from auriferous-quartz 
properties operating in the same general section of the province. 


Ontario.—Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings County 
and was later found and worked at points from there to the Lake of the Woods in 
the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine Camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves mine, led to the development of this second camp. The Lake Shore mine 
in this camp has latterly had a larger production than that of any other Canadian 
gold mine. Active prospecting and development have been carried on during recent 
years in a number of Precambrian areas in Ontario. In addition to Porcupine and 
Kirkland Lake, producing mines are now established in the Michipicoten district, 
in the district east of lake Nipigon, at Matachewan, at Larder Lake, and in the 
district of Patricia and other northwestern parts of the province. 


Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
since before the War but continuous production is a post-war attainment. The 
major part of the gold of the province is produced as a by-product from the Flin 
Flon smelter which treats copper-zinc ores. However, an expanding production 
is coming from auriferous-quartz operations in the Rice Lake and Beresford Lake 
areas east of lake Winnipeg and the newer Gods Lake area in the northeastern 
part of the province. 


British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser River 
rush took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production. The 
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copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale Boundary districts, of the Britannia 
mine on Howe sound, of mines in the Anyox section and the ores of the Premier 
mine on the Portland canal were largely responsible for the gold from lode mining 
which reached its highest pre-war peak with 297,459 fine oz. in 1913. As a result 
of the higher price of gold, production in the province has recovered from 160,069 
fine oz. in 1931 to the estimate for 1937 of 503,403 fine oz. The mines of the Bridge 
River district, including the Pioneer, Bralorne and others, are contributing to this 
current expansion. Placer prospecting in British Columbia has experienced a dis- 
tinct revival since 1932, especially in the Stikine, Liard, Cariboo, and Atlin districts. 


Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley was reported in 
1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing 
profit between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
creeks of the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, 
the Eldorado. ‘There is still a considerable production of gold from alluvial opera- 
tions, principally in the form of dredging, and, recently, interesting explorations 
have been made of auriferous quartz veins in the Carmacks district. 


8.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268-269. 


Nova : : Saskat- British 
Year. a Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. hawt Alberta. Colimbin. Yukon, Total. 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


191 7,781 613 2,062 - - 10 | 288,496 | 224,197 473,159 
19t2e 4,385 642 86, 523 - - 73 251,815 268, 447 611,885 
1913.... 2,174 701 | 219,801 - - Nil 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
1914.... 2,904 1,292 | 268,264 - - 48 | 252,730] 247,940 773,178 
1915.... 6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 - - 195 | 273,376 | 230,173 918,056 
1OUGseee 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 - - 82} 219,633 | 212,700 930,492 
LOM ee 2,210 1,511 423, 261 4401) - Nil 133, 742 177, 667 738, 831 
1 Ge 1,176 1,939 411,976 1,926 - 27 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
1919)... 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 - 24 | 167,252 90,705 766, 764 
1920... 690 955 | 564,995 781 ~ Nil 124,808 72,778 765,007 
192 Tee 439 635 | 708,213 207 - 49 | 150,792 65,994 926,329 
1922... 1,042 Nil |1,000,340 156 - Nil 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 
1923: ... 655 667 | 971,704 31 - Nil 200,140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1924.... 1,047 883 |1, 241,728 1,180 - Nil 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
1925 eee 1,626 1,602 |1,461,039 4,424 - Nil 219, 227 47,817 |. 1,735, 735 
1926.... 1,678 3,680 |1,497, 215 188 ~ Nil 225, 866 25,601 | 1,754,228 
1927p ae 3,151 8,331 |1, 627,050 182 - 42 183, 094 30,935 | 1,852,785 
19283 F 5. 1,290 60,006 |1,578, 434 19,813 - 68 | 196,617 34,364 | 1,890,592 
1929.... 2,687 90,798 |1, 622,267 22,455 - 5 | 154,204 35,892 | 1,928,308 
1930:...5:: 1,272 | 141,747 |1,736,012 23,189 ~ Nil 164,331 35,517 | 2,102,068 
OS recs 460 | 300,075 |2,085,814 | 102,969 = 195 | 160,069 44,310 | 2,693,892 
193 2)eoe 964 | 401,105 }2,280,105 | 122,507 11! 83 | 199,004 40,608 | 3,044,387 
1933.... 1,382 382,886 |2, 155,519 125,310 5,400 324 238,995 39,493 | 2,949,309 
1934 Aone 3,525 | 390,097 |2,105,389 | 132,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 38,798 | 2,972,074 
193beee.. 9,376 | 470,552 |2,220,336 | 142,613 14,323 150 | 391,633 35,7072] 3,284,890? 
1936.... 11,960 | 666,905 |2,378,503 | 139,273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50,3592) 3,748,028? 
19373... 19,639 | 712,004 |2,587,385 | 160,395 65,018 46 | 503,403 47,9822) 4,095,872? 

1 First reported production in this province. 2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories. 


3 Preliminary figures. 


; 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


Saskat- 


British 


Year.! Scotia Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Ghawan, Alberta. Polanbas Yukon. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911 160, 854 12,672 42,625 - - 207) 4,930,145) 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
1912 90, 658 13,270} 1,788,596 = - 1,509] 5,205,485) 5,549,296) 12,648,794 
1913 44,935 14,491] 4,543, 690 - - 2 | 6,149,027) 5,846,780] 16,598,923 
1914 60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 - - 992) 5,224,393) 5,125,374] 15,983,007 
1915 137,180 22,720] 8,404, 693 - - 4,026] 5,651,184] 4,758,098) 18,977,901 
1916 94,305 21,375|10, 180,485 ~ - 1,695) 4,540,216) 4,396,900} 19,234,976 
1917.. 45,685 31,235) 8,749,581 9, 0958 - 2 | 2,764,693] 3,672,703) 15,272,992 
1918.. 24,310 40,083} 8,516,299 39,814 - 558] 3,724,300) 2,118,325] 14,463,689 
1919.. 17,571 30,388]10, 454, 553 14,966 - 500} 3,457,406] 1,875,039] 15,850,423 
1920.. 14, 263 19, 742)11, 679, 483 16, 145 - 21 2,580,010} 1,504,455} 15,814,098 
1921.. 9,075 13, 127)14, 640, 062 4,279 - 1,013) 3,117,147) 1,364,217} 19,148,920 
1922. . 21,540 2 120,678, 862 3, 225 - 2 | 4,286,718] 1,125,705) 26,116,050 
1923.. 13,540 18, 788|20, 086, 904 641 - 2 | 4,187,261] 1,243,287} 25,495,421 
1924.. 21, 643 18, 253/25, 668, 795 24,393 21 5,079,462 719,897} 31,532,443 
1925.. 33,612 33, 116/30, 202, 357 91,452 - 2) 4,531,824] 988,465) 35,880,826 
1926.. 34, 687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3,886 - 21 4,669,065 529,220] 36,263,110 
1927.. 65, 137 172, 217|33, 634, 108 3,762 - 868] .3, 784, 889 639,483] 38,300,464 
1928.. 26,667) 1,240,484/32,629,126} 409,571 1,406] 4,064,434) 710,367) 39,082,005 
1929... 55,545} 1,876,961/33,535,234| 464,186 - 103] 3,187,680} 741,954] 39,861,663 
1930.. 26,295) 2,930, 170/35, 886,552 479,359 - 2 | 3,397,023 734,202} 43,453,601 
1931. 9,920] 6,471, 075)44,980, 280] 2,220,512 - 4,205] 3,451,865 955,539] 58,093,396 
19321 22.634] 9,417,572/53,534, 743] 2,876,350 258% 1,949) 4,672,429] 953,488] 71,479,373 
1933. 39, 525/10, 950, 539/61, 647, 843] 3,583, 866 154, 440 9,267| 6,835,257) 1,129,500) 84,350,237 
1934. 121, 613}13 , 458, 347|72, 634,195) 4,565,075 186,472 13,558}10, 218,762) 1,338,531] 102,536,553 
1935. 329, 942/16, 558, 725/78, 183,624) 5,018,551) 504,026 5, 279]18, 781,565} 1,256,5294) 115,595,2794 
1936. 418, 959}23, 361, 683|83,318,960|} 4,878, 733] 1,715,804 3,818}15, 831,388] 1,764,0764) 131,293,4214 
19374 687, 169/24, 913, 020/90, 532,601} 5,612,221) 2,274,980 1,609]17, 614,071) 1,678,8904| 143,314,5614 


1 From 1911 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834; since then, at world 


prices in Canadian funds. 


2 None reported. : 
4 Includes value of production of the Northwest Territories. 


5 Preliminary figures. 


3 First reported production in this province. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 


try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. 
During the first period extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 
nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851, respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia, and Russia. 
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In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, covered by the 
figures of Table 10, the outstanding features were the entry of South Africa as an 
important and later as the leading producer, the increase in the output of most of 
the gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process and, 
‘more recently, the rapidly increasing world production as a result of the appreciation 
in the value of gold. The output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady in- 
crease was recorded until 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, 
the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine 
oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commodity price levels which 
occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the industry 
responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The 
increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production 
during recent years with all previous records being exceeded. 


10.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1936. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Year Quantity. Value.! Year. | Quantity. Value.! Year Quantity. Value.! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine $ 
18012 6,320,194] 130,650,000] 1907..... 19,977,260] 412,966,600} 1923..... 17,845,349] 368,896,948 
1892...... 7,094,266] 146,651,500) 1908..... 21,422,244] 422,837,000] 1924..... 18,619,481] 384,899,578 
1803 ee 7,618,811] 157,494,800] 1909..... 21,965,111] 454,059, 100 92 
1894...... 8,764,362] 181,175,600] 1910..... 22,022,180} 455,239, 100 peur een 3o5' 198 O84 
1895......| 9,615,190] 198,763,600] 1911..... 22,397,136] 462,989, 761 
peer aes roan coy i Coane en 19,058,736] 393,979, 954 
1896......} 9,783,914] 202,251,600} 1912..... 22,605,068) 467,288, 203] 1887----- 18 aebenael gon. gees 
18070242 11,420,068] 236,073,700) 1913..... 22,556,347] 466, 284,303 
19080508 13,877,806] 286,879,700) 1914..... 21,652,883] 447,608,337! 1999..... 19,207,452] 397,153,303 
1980.» 5.2 20,903,736] 432, 118, 638 
bE aes 14,837,775| 306,724,100] 1915..... 22,846,608] 472,283,884 
1900......| 12,315,135] 254,576,300] 1916..... 22,032,542 455,455,670] joo, 22,284,290] 460, 650,527 
1901......] 12,625,527| 260,992,900] 1917..... 20,346,043} 420,592, 147] 1932..... 24,098,676) 498, 163,970 
eae 14,354,680] 296,737,600] 1918..... 18,588, 127| 384,251,378 
iSSSa.9 3 25,400,295] 525,070,547 
1903......] 15,852,620] 327,702,700] 1919..... 17,339,679] 358,443, 791 ee 
1h lee 16,804,372] 347,377,200] 1920..... 16, 146,830] 333, 784,924]| 1934..... | 27,372,3741958, 033,090! 
19350. a 29,999, 2452|1,049,973,5802 
1905... . J 18,396, 451| 380,288,300] 1921..... 15,997,692] 330,702,190] 1936%.....| 32,960, 158] 1,153,605,530 
1906......| 19,471,080] 402,503,000! 1922..... 15,496,859| 320,349, 102 


1 At $20-67-+ per oz. fine, prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine in 1934 and later years. 


since publication of the 1987 Year Book. 


3 Preliminary figures. 


2 Revised 


In 1936 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 11,336,214 fine oz. or 34-4 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia), including Siberia, 
with 5,240,000 fine oz. or 15-9 p.c., United States with 3,759,645 fine oz. or 
11-4 p.c. and Canada with 3,735,675* fine oz. or 11-3f p.c. As Australia, Rhodesia, 
British West Africa, and British India were also important producers, about 55-6 
p.c. of the world production of 1936 was produced in the British Empire. 

Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1935 and 1936 appear in Table 11. 

* The revised figure for Canadian gold production in 1936 is 3,748,028 fine oz. 


_ t This percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute, as given on p. 343. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1935. 


Calendar Year 1936.1 


Country Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
: Value ; Value ‘ Value Value 
Quantity. (5. -00 | Quantity. 30. 64582 || Quantity.| ($35-00 | Quantity. | ($0-45399 
per oz.). per oz.).2 per 0z.). per oz.).? 
Nortu oz. fine. $ oz. fine. oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
AMERICA— 
U.S.A... 3,163, 166]110, 710,815] 45,612,918]29, 457, 735}| 3,759, 645|131,587,575| 63,350, 587/28, 760, 533 
Canada...... 3,284, 890|114,971, 150} 16,618,558)10, 732,597] 3,735, 305)130, 735,675] 18,231,419] 8,276,882 
Mexico...... 682,338] 23,881,830] 75,589, 199/48, 817, 016 753,967] 26,388, 845) 77,463, 901/35, 167,836 
Totals’. .. .)' 7,143, 350/250, 017, 255/138, 945, 055/89, 733, 495] 8, 263, 987/289, 239, 545/160, 270, 907}72, 761, 389 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 


eS ss ee ye 


West INDIES 135,000} 4,725,000} 3,500,000} 2,260,370] 140,000} 4,900,000} 3,600,000} 1,634,364 
SoutH 
AMERICA— 
Bolivia...... 64,3014) 2,250,535) 7,951,000] 5,134,915 32,1515} 1,125,285] 10,723,3335| 4,868,286 
Brazil. 120,597| 4,220,895 10,0005 125,405) 4,389,175 10, 00 4,540 
Chiles. 268,308} 9,390,780) 1,050,043 258,458} 9,046,030) 1, 431, 383 aaa 834 
Colombia 328,999} 11,514, 965 132,975 389,500) 13,632,500 151,500 68,779 
OPW hidset 98,863] 3,460,205] 17,4382, 968]11, 258, 559 188,403) 6,594,105 19,901,309 9,034,995 
Venezuela... 112,390) 3,933,650 ,0005 4,521 109,996) 3,849,860 ,0005 3,178 
Totals’....| 1,163,643] 40,727,505) 26,720, 638]17, 256, 723]| 1,285,366) 44,987,810} 32,839, 151|14, 908, 646 
EvuRoPE— 
Czecho- 
slovakia... 14,800 518,000} 1,325,382 16, 248 568,680} 1,088,718) 494,267 
France...... 91,598} 3,205,930 9,605 97,642) 3,417,470 569,6054] 258,595 
Germany 5,948 208,180} 6,257,788 7,584 265,440] 6,541,551} 2,969,799 
talyse. sce. 3,2155 112,525] 1,290,8204 3,697 129,395) 1,366,407) 620,335 
Roumania 143,424] 5,019,840 484,319 150,746] 5,276,110 485,373) 220,355 
Sweden...... 218,721 55, 235 608, 967 : 164,039} 5,741,365 588,282} 267,074 
U.S.S.R 4,784, 030 167, 441,050} 3,500, 0007 2, 260,370|' 5,240, 000)/183,400,000} 4,000,0007) 1,815,960 
Yugoslavia.. 74,172] 2,596,020) 1, 753, 534] 1,132,467 84,106} 2,943,710} 1,785,620) 810,654 
Totals3....} 5,343, 014/187,005,490] 17,199, 118}11, 107,534!) 5,769, 562/201,934,670} 18,001,202] 8,172,366 
\sta— 
British India| 327,652) 11,467,820) 5,850,406) 3,778,309] 333,239) 11,663,365) 5,977,345) 2,718,655 
China sti 7) 154,9664] 5,423,810 146,6144 154,9664] 5,423,810 146,6144 66,561 
Korea 523,948) 18,338,180) 1,464,986 520,842] 18,229,470} 1,500,0005} 680,985 
Japan. GAiwns 589,034] 20,616,190) 8,230,751) 5,315,584 678,831] 23,759,085) 9,606,432] 4,361,224 
PhilippineIs.| 451,814] 15,813,490 322,022) 207,968] 597,266] 20,904,310 491,701 223,227 
Totals3....| 2,267,221} 79,352,735] 16,774, 958110, 833, 603! 2,531,351] 88,597,285] 18,526,743) 8,410,956 
OcEANIA— 
Australia’...| 1,212,383} 42,433,405] 11,995,715] 7,747,072) 1,428,776] 50,007,160) 18,321,247) 6,047,713 
New Zealand 165,277| 5,784,695 437,967] 282,848 164,575) 5,760,125 432,973 196,565 
Totals3....| 1,384,388] 48,453,580} 12,434,343] 8,030,347] 1,610,294! 56,360,290) 13,755,410) 6,244,818 
AFRIcA— 
Belgian 
Congo..... 336,619} 11,781,665} 3,793,788 386,934] 13,542,690] 2,780,396] 1,262,272 
British W.A.| 426,611) 14,931,385 139,200 499,811] 17,493,385 154,537 0,158 
French W.A. 125,388] 4,388,580 9 104,490) 3,657,150 9 ~ 
S. Rhodesia. 726,281 25, 419, 835 132, 087 797,061) 27,897,135 145,072 65,861 
Union 8.A...|10,773,991/377,089,685) 1,042,203 673, 076)11,336, 214/396, 767,490] 1,075,626) 488,323 
; Totals... .|12,562, 629/439, 692,015) 5,130,119} 3,313, 133]]13,359,598|467,585,930| 4,450,276] 2,020,381 
Totals for 
World?...... ./29, 999, 245/1,049,973,580] 220, 704, 231/1,42535,205/32, 960, 158 1,153,605,530|251 , 443, 689) 114,152,920 


2 Average price per oz. fine in New York. 3 Totals include other 
4 Previous year’s figures. 5 Hstimate based on other years’ production. 
7 Conjectural. 8 Including New Guinea and Papua. 9 None reported. 


1 Subject to revision. 
countries not specified. 
6 Amount exported. 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. The development of the silver-lead 
deposits of British Columbia largely accounted for an increase to a production 
worth over $2,000,000 in 1896. From 1896 to 1905 annual production varied in 
value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next five years 
to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery 
of the rich: ores of the Cobalt district. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly derived from the silver-lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead ores 
exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs in.the gold ores 
of northern Ontario, the nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the copper-gold ores of 
Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia and the pitchblende ores of the Northwest 
Territories. Thus in Canada silver is produced chiefly in combination with other 
metals. 


Since 1926 British Columbia has been the chief silver-producing province. 
Small amounts are recovered from alluvial gold and crude gold bullion, but the 
Sullivan and Premier mines have been responsible for the greater part of the output 
from this province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine production, 
is the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver is also recovered from the copper 
ores produced in British Columbia. 


During 1931 much interest was created by the discovery at Echo Bay, Great 
Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associated with 
uranium- and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from this area 
occurred in 1932, when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British Columbia. 
Production from this new camp has continued with shipments of silver-radium ores 
to the refinery at Port Hope, Ontario. 


Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1911 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values produced 
in the chief silver-producing provinces are given in Table 13. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 
Nortsr.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see p. 361 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
oz. fine $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
OL Ts eee 32,559,044] 17,355,272 1920...... 13,330,357] 13,450,330] 1929...... 23,143,261] 12,264,308 
1OU2 ect 31,955,560} 19,440,165]) 1921...... 13,543,198) 8,485,355] 1980...... 26.443, 823} 10,089,376 
iM WA Reo 6 31,845,803] 19,040,924) 1922...... 18,626,439) 12,576,758] 1931...... 20,562,247) 6,141,943 
TOTS ee 28,449,821!) 15,593,631!) 1923...... 18,601,744} 12,067,509] 1932...... 18,347,907) 5,811,081 
1915 a wee 26,625,960} 13,228,842! 1924...... 19, 736,323] 13,180,113) 1983. ....- 15,187,950] 5,746,027 
LOCH ee 25,459, 741) 16,717,121] 1925:..... 20, 228,988] 13,971,150) 1934...... 16,415,282} 7,790,840 
LM (ae ome 22,221,274! 18,091,895! 1926...... 22,371,924) 13,894,531]) 1935...... 16,618,558} 10,767,148 
LOTS ee 21,383,979} 20,693, 704]) 1927...... 22,736,698] 12,816,677]| 1936...... 18,334,487] 8,273,804 
1910) ee 16,020,657) 17,802,474] 1928...... 21,936,407) 12,761,725} 19371...... 22,683,032! 10,180,371 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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13.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1911-37. 
Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 


wan, and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1936 being shown 
in Table 5 of this chapter, pp. 349-351. 


y i : Yukon 
Year. Ontario. Manitoba. British Columbia. and Northwest 
Territories. 
oz. fine $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 


1911..| 18,435}  9,827|30,540, 754/16, 279, 443 Nil 
1912..) 9,465) 5,758/29,214, 025/17, 772,352 Nil 
1913..} 34,573) 20, 672/28, 411, 261/16, 987,377 Nil 
1914..| 57,737) 31, 646/125, 139, 214/13, 779, 055 Nil 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
1915..| 63,450} 31,524/22, 748, 609)11,302,419 Nil 3,565,852) 1,771,658] 248,049) 123,241 


1916..| 98,610} 64, 748|21,608, 158/14, 188, 133 Nil — | 3,392,872) 2,227,794 360,101) 236,446 
1917..} 186,194) 110,885)/19,301, 835}15, 714,975 7,201] 5,863] 2,655,994) 2,162,430) 119,605 97,379 
1918..) 178,675} 172, 907||17, 198, 737/16, 643,562), 13,316] 12,886] 3,921,336] 3,794,755 71,915 69, 594 
1919..| 140,926) 156, 600/12, 117,878)13,465, 628] 20,700) 23,069] 3,713,537) 4,126,556]| 27,556 30, 621 
1920..| 61,003} 61,552} 9,907,626) 9,996,795), 15,510! 15,649] 3,327,028) 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 


1,887,147] 1,005,924) 112,708 60,078 
2,651,002) 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
3,312,343) 1,980,483 87, 626 52,393 


1921..| 38,084) 23,861) 9,761,607| 6,116,037 33 20) 3,350,357) 2,099,133] 393,092} 246,288 
1922... Nil — 410,811,903) 7,300,305 20 14] 7,150,937] 4,828,384) 663,493) 447,997 
1923..} 33,006) 21,412/10,540,943) 6,838,226 5 3] 6,113,327] 3,965,899) 1,914,438) 1,241,953 
1924..} 83,814) 55,972)/11,272,567| 7,527,933 140 93} 8,153,003] 5,444,657) 226,755) 151,429 
1925.,] 214,943} 148,451//10,529,131| 7,271,944 477 329) 8,579,458) 5,925,403) 304,893) 624,946 
1926..| 375,986) 233,513] 9,274,965] 5,760,402 18 11/10, 625,816] 6,599,376) 2,095,027) 1,301,159 
1927..| 740,864} 417,625] 9,307,953] 5,246,893 12 711,040,445} 6,223,499! 1,647,295) 928,580 


1928..) 908,959) 528,796] 7,242,601) 4,213,456 1,763} 1,026//10, 943,367] 6,366,413] 2,839,633] 1,651,985 
1929..| 813,821] 431,268] 8,890,726] 4,711,462 2,644] 1,401/10, 156,408) 5,382, 185}, 3,279,530] 1,737,922 
1930..) 571,164) 217, 922/10, 205,683) 3,893,876 94,653] 36, 114}11,825,930] 4,512,065] 3,746,326) 1,429,373 


1931..} 530,345] 158,414) 7,438,951) 2,222,014) 836,547/249,877|| 8,061,599} 2,408,000} 3,694,728) 1,103,615 
1932..| 628,902) 199, 184|| 6,335,788] 2,006, 648))1,036, 497/328, 275] 7,293,462} 2,309,958] 3,053,188) 966,994 
1933..| 471,419] 178,351) 4,535,680] 1,715, 975)/1,101,578)416, 758) 6,737,057] 2,548,817] 2,227,476] 842,717 
1934..) 470,254) 223,187] 5,321,160] 2,525,470)/1, 252, 920/594, 647) 8,729,721) 4,143,204] 553,320) 262,611 
1935..| 668,836) 433,338] 5,161,651) 3,344, 229/11, 256, 454/781, 660) 9,178,400) 5,946,677] 201,221) 130,371 


1936..) 724,339] 326,872) 5,219,366) 2,355,343)| 791,489/357,175) 9,748,715] 4,399,303] 1,100,430} 496,591 
19371.| 908,432! 407,713! 4,695,220! 2,107,262 985, 101'442, 123111, 162, 689! 5,009,926! 4,082,490! 1,832,262 


1 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
by the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
at 251,443,689 fine oz. for 1936, an increase of 14 p.c. from 1935 and only 3-7 p.c. 
less than 1929, when world production reached a record maximum of 260,970,029 
fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1936 was 18,231,419 fine oz., or about 
7-2* p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada fourth, 
next to Mexico, the United States, and Peru. 

In Table 14 the world production, value and average price of silver are given for 
each year from 1860 up to the present. During the pericd from 1860 to 1872, silver 
was still a monetary base in parts of the western world and the price remained 
fairly stable at about $1-32 to $1-35 per fine oz. (about 153 oz. silver =1 oz. gold), 
although production is estimated to have more than doubled during these 12 years. 


_ After the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States, production 


continued to increase rapidly while the price declined to a generally lower level. 


_ During the disturbed conditions of the war period production was curtailed and 
_ the price rose to $1-12 per fine oz. in 1919. However, in the period 1922-29 
_ production increased to new records although the price declined to about half that 


i 


of 1919. In the course of the depression the price declined further by nearly 50 p.c. 


and production contracted also, but both have tended to recover since 1932. The 


- fact that silver is to a great extent a by-product in the mining of other metals, 


3 


helps to explain its increasing production, in spite of lower prices, since 1872. 


* This percentage, based on the world estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, differs slightly 
from that on p. 343, based on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1860-1936. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


eee ela: 

Quan- Quan- Tice Quan Tice 

Year. tity, Value. tity Value oe. Year tity. Value Sl 
Oz.} Oz. 

‘GOEL ox; 000 |e, 000 | e, 

oz. fine. $ ’000. oz. fine $ °000. $ oz. fine $°000. $ 
1860 5... 29,095} 39,337 93,297| 92,794) 0-995! 1912. 230,904] 141,972} 0-615 
1861-257. 35,402] 46,191 96,124) 94,031] 0,979] 1913...| 210,013) 126,848] 0-604 
186286 35,402| 47,651 108,828) 102,186} 0-939] 1914...) 172,264) 95,262) 0-553 
18632... 35,402! 47,616 120,214) 112,414) 0-935! 1915...) 173,001} 89,912} 0-519 
186428 = 35,402] 47,616 126,095) 131,937} 1-046} 1916. 180,802) 124,011) 0-686 
1865..... 35,402] 47,368 137,170) 135,500} 0-988! 1917...) 186,125) 166,241} 0-893 
1866..... 43,052) 57,646 153,152} 133,404] 0-871]} 1918...) 203,159} 200,002} 0-985 
TSO jem 43,052! 57,173 165,473} 129,120} 0-780] 1919...| 179,850) 201,588} 1-121 
1868..... 43,052] 57,086 164,610) 104,493] .0-635]) 1920...) 173,296] 176,658} 1-019 
1S60%o 43,052] 57,043 167,501) 109,546] 0-654] 1921. 171,286] 108,110} 0-631 
ISTO cee 43,052! 57,173 157,061] 105,859] 0-673] 1922...) 209,815) 142,536} 0-679 
ilo 8 63,317] 83,958 160,421] 96,253} 0-600] 1923...) 246,010) 172,276] 0-700 
1872: 63,317) 83,705 169,055) 99,743} 0-590) 1924...) 239,485) 178,311] 0-744 
¥S73..228: 63,267| 82;121 168,337] 101,003} 0-600! 1925...) 245,214) 172,498) 0-703 
1874 Ae. 55,301] 70,674 173,591] 107,626} 0-620! 1926. 253,795| 159,569] 0-629 
1875:0-* . 62,262} 77,578 173,011] 103,807} 0-600} 1927. 253,981) 144,947] 0-570 
18762232. 67,753) 78,323 162,763) 86,265) 0-530) 1928...) 257,925] 151,214) 0-586 
IShTASS 62,680) 75,279 167,689] 90,552) 0-540) 1929...| 260,970) 139,961} 0-536 
STS s: 73,385| 84,540 164,195) 95,233} 0-580! 1930...) 248,708] 96,310) 0-387 
1S7Oree. 74,383] 83,533 172,318} 105,114) 0-610) 1931. 195,920} 56,842) 0-290 
1880..... 74,795| 85,641 165,054) 111,721] 0-677] 1932. 164,893) 46,506] 0-282 
1881..... 79,021) 89,926 184,207] 121,577} 0-660) 1933. 169,159} 59,201] 0-350 
1882 ean. 86,472] 98,232 203,131] 108,655} 0-535! 1934...) 190,398] 91,930} 0-483 
1 SRoh ees 89,175] 98,984 212,149] 110,364] 0-520) 1935...) 220,704?) 142.5352} 0-646 
1884..... 81,568) 90,785 221,716] 119,727) 0-540) 19363 251,444] 114,153) 0-454 
18855. 91,610! 97,519 226,193! 122,1441 0-540 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, and 
1931-36, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. 2 Revised since the 
publication of the 1987 Year Book. 3 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 lb. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. By 19138, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 Ib. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and by 1930 had risen to a new peak of 303,478,356 
Ib. In the two following years, as a result of the world-wide depression with very 
low prices prevailing for copper, production declined to 247,679,070 lb. in 19382. 
Since then output has grown to 421,027,732 lb. in 1936. Some Canadian copper 
producers, located principally in Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec, were fortunate in 
possessing ores containing sufficiently high values in precious metals to permit of 
operation during the years of abnormally low copper prices prevailing from 1930 
to 1935. However, the unfavourable copper market which existed during the 
depression did not encourage production and the search for and development of 


new copper properties was curtailed. In June of 1932 the United States instituted 


a duty of 4 cents per pound on foreign copper, which adversely affected copper 
production in British Columbia. On the other hand, Canadian copper enjoys a 
preference in the United Kingdom and a large part of Canadian production now 
goes there. The improvement in copper prices accompanying general industrial 


ey oe, a ee 
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recovery and rearmament requirements stimulated the production of the metal in 
1936 and 1937. Ps 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 


properties in the Eastern Townships. There is still an annual production from 


this field. Developments in the Rouyn Camp of northwestern Quebec have re- 
sulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. Since 1931 the 
Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd., have treated blister copper in their electrolytic 
refinery located at Montreal East. This material comes from the Noranda smelter 
in Quebec and the Flin Flon smelter in Manitoba. Gold, silver, selenium, and 
tellurium are also products of the Montreal refinery. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-84, when, during the construction of the C.P.R., a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on which the Murray mine was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone; 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
known. These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are now the source of nearly 
all the copper produced in Cntario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., 
an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., operates a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where electrolytically refined copper, 
precious metals, selenium, and tellurium are produced from the blister copper smelted 
by the International Nickel Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the dis- 
trict. The Company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near 
London, England, where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver, and platinum 
metals contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port 
Colborne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in 
Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for 
refining. Adverse industrial conditions led to reductions in the copper production 
of Ontario in 1931 and 1932. There has been, however, a remarkable recovery in 
production since then. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan.—During the four years 1917-20, when high 
prices prevailed for copper, ores containing 9,866,328 Ib. of copper were shipped by 
the Mandy mine. Much development has been carried on in the Flinflon district on 
the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary since the War, and large bodies of ore have 
been proven on the Flinflon property of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
and the Sherritt-Gordon property. About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson 
Bay railway provide these properties with transportation facilities. A copper 
smelter and electrolytic zinc plant are operated. by the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. at Flinflon, while a large hydraulic development on the Churchill 
river provides the necessary power. Production from the plants of this Company 
has been continuous since 1930. 


British Columbia.—Untii 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
to Ontario and since 1930 production has greatly declined, owing principally to the 
cessation in August, 1935, of mining and smelting operations at Anyox, as a result 
of the low price of copper and exhaustion of ore reserves. In 1937, the Granby 
Company resumed operations at its Copper Mountain mine, and an increase in 


; British Columbia copper output resulted. 
. 
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15.— Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 
calendar years 1911-37. 


Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Saskat- British 


Year. Quebec. | Ontario. | Manitoba.| ghewan. | Columbia.| Yukon. Totals. 
Ib. Ib. Ib, Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. $ 
191 eee 2,436,190) 17,932, 263 35, 279,558 - || 55,648,011) 6,886,998 
aoe A 3,282,210} 22,250, 601 50,526,656} 1,772,6604| 77,832,127) 12,718,548 


1913¢. Fane 3,455,887] 25,885,929 - - | 45,791,579] 1,843,530) 76,976,925) 11,753,606 
1ST ees 4,201,497] 28,948,211 - — | 41,219,202) 1,367,050! 75,735,960} 10,301, 606 
LDL DS ese s: 4,197,482] 39,361,464 - - | 56,692,988 533, 216/100, 785,150] 17,410, 635 
191 Gao naece 5,703,347) 44,997,035 = - | 63,642,550} 2,807,096/117, 150,028) 31,867,150 
191s eee: 5,015,560} 42,867,774] 1,116,000! - | 57,730,959} 2,460,097))109,227,3322) 29,687,9892 
1918 Foe: 5,869,649] 47,074,475] 2,339,751 - | 62,865,681 619, 878/118, 769,434] 29, 250,536 
1919S: 2,691,695] 24,346,623) 3,348,000 - | 44,502,079 165, 184|| 75,053,581) 14,028, 265 
1920 es ee 880,638) 32,059,993] 3,062,577 - | 45,319,771 277,712] 81,600,691} 14,244,217 
1921... 352,308] 12,821,385 Nil — | 34,447,127 Nil || 47,620,820) 5,953,555 
1922234, % Nil | 10,943,636 Nil — | 31,936,182 Nil || 42,879,818) 5,738,177 
GDR ae ee Nil | 31,656,800 Nil - | 55,224,737 Nil |] 86,881,537] 12,529,186 
1924 ae 1,893,008) 37,113,193 Nil - | 65,451, 246 Nil 104,457,447] 13,604,538 
192595 4-6 2,510,141) 39,718,777 Nil - | 69,221,600 Nil {111,450,518} 15,649, 882 
1926 2,674,058] 41,312,867 Nil - | 89,108,017 Nil |/1383,094,942) 17,490,300 
192 fee ance 3,119,848] 45,341, 295 Nil - | 91,686,297 Nil |140, 147,440) 17,195,487 
1928 eae 33,697,949! 66,607,510 Nil - 1102, 283,210 107, 377}202, 696,046] 28,598,249 
1929 5.Rteee 55,337,169] 88,879, 853 Nil — 1103, 903,738 Nil |/248,120,760| 43,415,251 
1930 eee 80,310, 363]127,718,871| 2,087,609 — | 93,318, 885 42, 628/303, 478,356] 37,948,359 
193Tee eae 68,376, 985|112, 882,625) 45,821, 432 - | 65, 223,348 Nil 292,304,390) 24,114,065 
193Zheceeien 67,336,692) 77,055,413} 52,706, 861 - | 50,580, 104 Nil |/247,679,070| 15,294,058 
LOSS eee 69,943, 882/145, 504,720) 38,163,181) 3,223,941!) 43,146,724 Nil ||299,982,448] 21,634,853 
19343 oe 73,968, 545/205, 059,539] 30,867,141) 6,618,913] 48,246,924 Nil 864,761,062) 26,671,438 
OS ae caee 79, 050, 906}252,027,928] 38,011,371] 11,429,452! 38,478,043 Nil 418,997,700) 32,311,960 
1936 eee 66,340, 175|287, 914,078) 29,853,220] 14,971,609) 21,169,343 Nil 1421,027,7323| 39,514,101 
193429) nee 94, 653, 1351322, 039, 208| 45,952,000! 22,400, 0001 45, 809,004 Nil "531,041,8783! 69,049,7343 

1 First reported production in this province or territory. 2 Includes a small production from 
New Brunswick and Alberta. 3 Includes 779,307 Ib. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 
1936, and 188,531 lb. at $24,656 in 1937. 4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,881,600 short tons in 1936, as compared with 2,150,400 tons in 1929, the record 
year. Canada had-.an output of 210,514 tons in 1936, producing about 11-2 p.c. 
of the estimated world total and standing third among the nations. 


16.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World, 1913-36. 
; (In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 
Norre.—Figures in this table, except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


North- ; Spain : World 
Year. |Canada.Jern Rho-| Belgian | Chile. | Japan. | Mexico. | Peru. and | United | produc- 
desia. | Congo. Portugal] States. | tion. 

1913...] 38,488 = = 46,574) 73,283} 58,185} 30,600) 39,683) 614, 255/1,072,674 
1914...) 37,868 = = 49,221} 77,650) 40,043) 29,853) 29,652) 579, 133/1,021, 233 
1915...| 50,393 = = 57,680} 83,108) 34,128) 38,269} 40,895) 712,126/1,188,172 
1916...| 58,575 = = 78,559} 110,990) 60,751) 47,472) 39,021) 971,123/1,533, 294 
1947. <3) 54,614 = - | 112,985) 119,058} ~ 52,348) 49,784) 45,084) 961,016)1,579,675 
1918...| 59,385 = - | 117,851) 99,583] 83,233) 48,944) 50,596) 968,687/1,569,523 
1919...| 37,527 = = 87,721} 86,468} 66,661) 438,243} 38,581) 604, 642/1,069, 437 
1920...) 40,800 = - | 109,075} 74,727; 49,866) 36,356) 25,353) 635,248)1, 082,652 
1921...) 23,810 = =e 65,299} 59,626) 13,576) 36,689) 36,596] 238,420} 600,960 
1922...) 21,440 = - | 142,830} 59,663} 29,842) 40,133} 40,234) 511,970} 995,045 
1923...) 43,441 = - | 201,042} 70,315; 60,538} 48,684) 57,115) 754,000/1,411,980 
1924...) 52,229 = - | 209,855} 69,378) 49,150) 38,495} 60,713) 819,000)1, 522,394 
1925...) 55,725 833] 99,3233} 209,654) 72,413} 59,123) 41,180} 63,933) 854,000/1,589,717 
1926...] 66,547 793} 88,889) 223,015) 72,277) 62,303} 46,703] 63,933) 878,000|1, 637,489 
19272.) 70,074 3,685] 98,278] 264,242) 73,381) 63,760} 52,438} 60,351] 847,419)1,682,361 
1928...] 101,348 6,642} 123,962) 316,141) 75,214) 72,280) 62,233) 61,600} 904,898/1,892,800 
1929...) 124,060 6,122} 151,007; 353,434) 83,190} 95,409} 61,855) 75,040] 997,555)2, 150, 400 
1930...) 151,739 7,021) 153,164} 242,865) 87,119} 80,922) 52,416) 73,920) 705,073/1,769,600 
1931...} 146,152) 25,536) 132,160) 247,520) 83,608) 59,757} 48,832) 62,720) 528,875)1,523,200 
1932...} 123,840) 97,708} 59,360) 113,792) 79,230) 38,862} 27,654) 38,080} 238,111) 996,800 
1933...| 149,992) 144,954) 73,409) 180,112) 76,095) 43,900) 34,466} 34,720} 190,643)1,142,400 
1934...| 182,381} 176,511} 121,348) 282,964) 73,857); 48,797} 30,557) 35,840) 237,405/1,411, 200 


1935...| 209,499] 188,898] 118,699] 294.408] 76,401 43,401} 33,865) 35,840) 380,491/1, 646,400 
1936*...! 210,514! 191,215! 105,455! 282,240! 85,686! 32,753! 36,960! 30,240! 600,711'1,881,600 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. ? Totals include productions of other countries not 
specified. 3 First reported production for this country. 4 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 Ib. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 
in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest. pro- 
duction of this period was 56,900,000 lb. in 1905. However, as a result of develop- 
ments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly since 
the War, as shown in Table 17. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zine, and 5 ounces of silver 
totheton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zinc ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 1930 to 
1935 for lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan 
have remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tetreault 
mine produces lead and zinc concentrates. Lead production in Ontario has come 
chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931. 
An important production of lead came in recent years from the silver-lead ores of 
the Mayo district of Yukon, and in 1935 production of silver-lead-zince concentrates 
was resumed at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia. 


. 17.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1911-37. 


Nots.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. Quantity. Value. ana ee Year. Quantity. Value. rise egs 
lb $ cts. Ib $ cts 
TORLRIA DE: J2u: 23,784, 969 827,717] 3-480 || 1924........... 175,485,499} 14,221,345] 8-104 
PAN eS fr 5 35,763,476] 1,597,554] 4-467 |] 1925........... 253,590,578] 23,127,460] 9-120 
ET, ener 37,662,7031| 1,754,705} 4-659 || 1926........... 283,801,265] 19,240,661]  6-7512 
BOLL sty cias 2 36,337,765| 1,627,568) 4-479 |} 1927........... 311,423,161] 16,477,139] 5-256 
AGERE A UTS OR 46,316,450] - 2,593,721 5-600 WO28 Es eee 337,946,688} 15,553, 231 4-576 
M6) Ss.) 41,497,615] 3,532,692] 8-513 || 1929........... 326,522,566] 16,544,248) 5-063 
1) a a 332, 894,163} 13,102,635] 3-933 
PE 32,576,281} 3,628,020] 11-137 | 1931 s«t 267,342,482 7,260,183] 2-710 
1918............ 51,398,002) 4,754,315} = 9-250 || 1932.2... 255,947,378] 5,409,704] 2-114 
1919..........., 43,827,669) 3,053,037) 6-966 || 1933.02... 266,475,191] 6,372,998) 2-392 
1920............ 35,953,717) 3,214,262) = 8-940 | 1934, 346,275,576] 8,436,658] 2-436 
ee eaters 66,679,592} 3,828,742 Bisa W195 339,105,079] 10,624,772 3-133 
BOA rds eta: 0 93,307,171} 5,817,702 G219: Wagag tes ke 383,180,909] 14,993,869 3-913 
a ee 111,234,466) 7,985,522 PehiO M9973 beeen 411,221,232] 21,013,404 5-110 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 


centrates exported. 2 From 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1936, average 
yearly prices at London, England. 3 Preliminary figures. 
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World Production.*—The world production of lead in 1936 was about 
1,490,000 long tons. The principal producers were the United States with 22-3 p.c., 
Australia 15-0 p.c., Mexico 14-2 p.c., Canada 11-5 p.c., India 6-0 p.c., Yugoslavia 
4-9 p.c., Germany 4-1 p.c., and Spain 2-7 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
the Cobalt district and relatively small shipments in recent. years of nickel-copper 
ore from the B.C. Nickel Mines, Ltd., the Canadian production of nickel has been 
derived entirely from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, 
Ontario. A brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper 
mining industry will be found under ‘‘Copper”’ in Subsection 3 of this section. From 
830,477 lb. in 1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time 
peak of 92,507,293 Ib. in 1918. After a slump to 17,597,123 lb. in 1922, production 
expanded rapidly again and in 1928 exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 
established a still higher record. The depression brought another decline to 
30,327,968 lb. in 1932, but a remarkable recovery has again been made and new 
records established each year since 1933, as shown in Table 18. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 
Notre.—For figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
Ib $ hee $ lb $ 

TOLL ico 34,098,744) 10,229,623) 1920....] 61,335,706] 24,534,282] 1929....) 110,275,912) 27,115,461 
1912..... 44,841,542) 13,452,463] 1921....) 19,293,060} 6,752,571] 1930....| 103,768,857] 24,455,133 
1913 scc0% 49,676,772] 14,903,032] 1922....| 17,597,123] 6,158,993] 1931....] 65,666,320] 15,267,453 
1914..... 45,517,937) 13,655,381] 1923....| 62,453,843} 18,332,077] 1932....] 30,327,968] 7,179,862 
19155250 68,308,657] 20,492,597] 1924....| 69,536,350) 12,126, 7391 1933....| 88,264,658} 20,130,480 
1916..... 82,958,564) 29,035,498] 1925....) 78,857,114] 15,946,672) 1934....| 128,687,340} 32,139,425 
191727). 82,330,280) 33,732,112) 1926....] 65,714,294) 14,374, 163] 1935....| 138,516,240} 35,345,103 
ISIS 5. 92,507,293} 37,002,917) 1927....} 66,798,717; 15,262,171) 1936....] 169,739,393] 43,876,525 
LOI GT mee 44,544, 883} 17,817,953] 1928....] 96,755,578] 22,318,907]| 19372...} 224,790,9745] 59,507,176 

1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
vee ata 2 Preliminary figures. 3 Not including experimental shipments from British 


The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width of about two 
and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles broad. The ore 
of the district is mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, 
selenium, tellurium, and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively 
small quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for the world’s 
requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 


In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables, and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. 


World Production.*—The world production of nickel was about 87,200 long 
tons in 1936, of which output about 87 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while the remain- 
der was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
prior to 1925 derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, 
when the cobalt produced by refineries in southern Ontario practically controlled 
world production. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the 
Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, and French Morocco, and the introduction 
into world markets of cobalt from this source has increased world production while 
Canadian production has declined since 1925. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. Production 
of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides from Canadian 
smelters, together with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and 
including cobalt in any residues exported, amounted in 1936 to 887,591 lb. valued at 
$804,676, as against 1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 
1937 is estimated at 507,064 lb. valued at $848,247. 


Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zine from 
the Flinflon copper-zine ores of Manitoba. The growth of production since 1911 
is shown in Table 19. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zinc ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore worked is a replace- 
ment deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in the Ainsworth and 
Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia mine on Howe 
sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, also produces zinc concentrates. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. In Quebec, zinc 
and lead concentrates are produced at the Tetreault mine, Notre-Dame-des-Anges, 
and zine concentrates were shipped also during 1987 from the Waite-Amulet mine 
in the Rouyn district. At the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, the 
production of lead and zinc concentrates was resumed in 1936. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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19.— Quantities! and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 


Average : Average 
Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.1 Value. Price 
per lb. per lb. 
oe Ib. $ ots. Ib. $ cts. 
1LINEL RS: 1,877,479 108, 105 5-758 || 1925......... 109,268,511] 8,328,446 7-622 
Wigs Gece 4, 283, 760 997,421 6-943 |] 1996......... 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
hh taeda eh 5, 640, 195 318,558 5-648 | 1997......... 165,495,525} 10,250,793 6-194 
OT ARE Ee 7,246, 063 377, 737 5-213 || 1928......... 184,647,374 10, 143,050 5-493 
15 oe 9,771,651] 1,292,789 13-230 9 g 
PIB. se, 23,364,760 2,991,623] 12-804 | i939 <7"7<7" | 2or'o43"05| 91638; 106] 3.000 
IVa es 29,668,764} 2,640,817 8-901 | 1931.00 937,245,451] 6,059,249 9-554 
1918.......... 35,083,175} 2, 862, 436 BLS fogs GAL es 172,283,558] 4,144,454 2-406 
he <seet et et nent pe 193609 cla 199,131,984] 6,393,132 3-211 
1921..........| 53,089,356} 2,471,310 4.655 || 1934......... 298,579,683] 9.087.571 3-044 
Toy epee 56. 290.000 3'917.536 Ra71G 1 agooe- isiien se 320,649,859] 9,936,908 3-099 
19936520 60,416,240] 3,991,701 6.607 || 1936..--.---- 333,182,736] 11,045,007 3-315 
1924..........| 98,909,077] 6,274,791 6.344 | 19372.........| 370,418,073] 18, 157, 894 4-902 
1 Wstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.* 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time, but none at present available can compete in low cost 
with high-grade external sources of supply. 


Iron ore was first mined and smelted in the province of Quebec early in the 
eighteenth century, and from that time until 1883 the industry was carried on 
almost continuously at Three Rivers. Other furnaces using local ore were operated 
at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being the Drummond- 
ville furnace in 1911. At the present time only titaniferous iron ore is mined in 
Quebec; this ore is produced near Baie St. Paul and is shipped for its titanium 
content. 


More iron ore has been produced in Ontario than in any other province. Large 
quantities of red hematite were taken from the Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district, while the Magpie mine in the same district produced siderite which was 
roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie. 


No ores for the production of iron have been mined in Canada since 1923. The 
large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements from the easily 
accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana deposit in Newfoundland. 
In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development of the primary iron and steel 
industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily 
available from the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from 
the nearby coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 


A revival in iron-ore mining in Ontario is indicated by the fact that, during 
the summer of 1937, the Algoma Properties Ltd. commenced rebuilding the surface 
equipment at the new Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, where reserves are 
estimated at 60,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in sulphur and therefore 
requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. An Act passed by the 
Ontario Legislature has provided for a bounty of two cents per unit of iron content 
for a period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939. 


* The known resources of iron ore were briefly described at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and asketch 
of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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20.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys, and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, calendar years 1911-37. 


Notr.—For the years 1886-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 373. 


Bey we comes 


Production of Pig Iron. <i 


= Ore Y =e Production 
ROI CNtAN eiaeee iS ai PAS aa cy |} Production fe) 
a amass ‘ aie See ‘giibedt Steel Ingots 
anadian 7 ; io. ; oys. and 
Mines Statin Quebec Ontario Canada Castings 
short long long long long long long 
tons. tons.! tons.! tons.! tons.! tons.! tons.! 
PTI tee 210,344 348, 430 588 470,210 819, 228 6, 703 787, 854 
1012 Pete: A 215,883 379,459 Nil 526, 422 905,881 6,995 855,072 
LRU 1s 4 peer ee See 307, 634 428,632 Nil 3 579,374 1,008, 006 7,210 1,043,744 
TOTES 2 Save 244, 854 202,725 Nil 496,529 699, 254 6,718 739, 858 
I OTE Ee ie coe cee 398, 112 375, 246 Nil 440, 625 815, 871 9,638 911,414 
EOUO  eotcccee ets 275,176 419, 692 Nil 624, 287 1,048,979 25,556 1,275, 222 
LOL ated. 215,302 421,560 12, 224 611, 287 1,045,071 38,808 1,558,691 
DOTS eee the a 6 211,608. 371,313 28,598 667,545 1,067,456 39,914 1,672,954 
LOLOL Se 197,170 254,542 6,876 558, 029 819, 447 43,394 919,948 
1920S Ee eceesee 129,072 296, 869 7,887 668, 812 973,568 27,781 1,100, 622 
IODINE TY. ROE. 59,509 151,343 610 441,876 593, 829 22,608 667,484 
TRUS SIRS tae aR 17,971 120, 769 Nil - 262, 198 382, 967 21,602 480, 127 
O25 herr. 30, 752 277,654 Nil 602,168 879, 822 41,887 881,523 
1924 hashish. Nil 177,078 Nil 415,971 593,049 35, 034 659, 767 
WOLD camaracs te ee Nil 201,795 Nil 368,971 570, 766 25,709 752,503 
1026 oe res Nil 250, 238 Nil 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
3 fas Nil 249, 549 Nil 460, 148 709, 697 56,230 907,945 
1028 a Fash seen Nil 302, 756 Nil 734,971 1,037, 727 44,482 1, 234,719 
a DA Uh Aad ee Nil 310,801 Nil 769,359 1,080, 160 89,116 1,378, 024 
1930.22.5.623 Re Nil 212, 636 Nil 534, 542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
LAS lees cstpenmemetya ar Nil 101,393 Nil 318, 645 420,088 |- 46,764 672, 109 
ith UA ee re Nil 30, 697 Nil 118,433 144, 130 16,161 339; 346 
TERS ee sie renee at Nil 118,514 Nil 108,803 227,017 30, 133 409,979 
LOS 4 ee eS ates s Nil 133,360 Nil 271, 635 404,995 29,940 757, 782 
HOSOE occas * Nil 208, 002 Nil 391, 873 599, 875 56,616 941,527 
NOSG Moree Sthre.: Nil 257, 148 Nil 421,083 678, 231 76, 284 1,115,779 
SRB fireplaces eee Nil 320,318 Nil 578, 537 898, 855 75,288 1,401,011 


1 Although shipments of ore are expressed in short tons, the trade uses long tons as the quantity unit 
for pig iron, etc. 2 Preliminary figures. 


From Table 20 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Production 
declined greatly after 1929, but has been recovering since 1932. Production in the 
ferro-alloy industry (ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.) provides the chief source 
of exports of primary iron products from Canada. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Fuels. 
COAL. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development in Ontario and 
Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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Dominion Fuel Board.—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through- 
out Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. In recent years the policy of the Government 
has been to extend the market for Canadian coal and to that end financial assist- 
ance in the form of subventions has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the 
Board being responsible for the administration of subvention payments. The 
amount of coal moved under these assisted rates has increased from 146,126 short 
tons in 1928 to 2,352,034 tons in 1936. Of the total moved under assisted rates in 
1936, 1,677,096 tons were from Nova Scotia and 363,831 tons from Alberta and 
the Crowsnest district of British Columbia. 


Coal Production.—During 1936 there was a further recovery from the low 
level of 1933. Production was, however, still 18-3 p.c. below that of 1928, the 
record year. The average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928, had 
dropped to $3-02 in 1938, and was about the same in 1936. Nova Scotia was again 
the leading producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitu- 
minous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 


The division of the 1936 production among these classes is given in Table 25. 


21.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-37. 
Nore.—For annual production from 1874-1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


+ New i British Totals. 

Year ere Bruns- woes ae Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon.|———— 
wick. a bia. Quantity. Value. 

short short short short short short | short short § 

tons. tons. tons tons tons. tons tons. tons. 
1911. 7,004,420 55,781 - 206,779} 1,511,036) 2,542,532} 2,840] 11,323,388] 26,467,646 
1912 7,783, 888 44,780 - 225,342] 3,240,577| 3,208,997) 9,245) 14,512,829) 36,019,044 
1913. 7,980, 073 70,311 - 212,897] 4,014,755) 2,714,420} 19,722) 15,012,178] 37,334,940 
1914.. 7,370, 924 98,049 - 232,299] 3,683,015] 2,239,799} 13,443) 13,637,529) 33,471,801 
1915. 7,463,370] 127,391 - 240,107) 3,360,818) 2,065,613) 9,724) 13,267,023) 32,111,182 
1916.. 6,912,140) 143,540 - 281,300] 4,559,054} 2,584,061} 3,300] 14,483,395) 38,817,481 
1917. 6,327,091 189,095 - 355,445) 4,736,368] 2,433,888] 4,872] 14,046,759} 43,199,831 
1918... 5,818,562) 268.212 - 346, 847| 5,972,816} 2,568,589} 2,900) 14,977,926) 55,192,896 
1919.. 5,790,196] 166,377 - 379,347] 4,933,660} 2,649,516) Nil 13,919,096} 55,622,670 
1920. . 6,487,156] 171,610 - 335, 222) 6,907,765) 3,095,011) Nil 16,946, 764] 82,496,538 
1921.. 5, 734,928] 187,192 ~ 335,632] 5,909,217] 2,890, 291 233]| 15,057,493) 72,451,656 
1922.. 5,569,072] 287,513 ~ 382,437| 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465] 15,157,431] 65,518,497 
1923... 6,597,838] 276,617 = 438,100) 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313] 16,990,571] 72,058,986 
1924.. 5,557,441] 217,121 ~ 479,118] 5,189, 729) 2,193,667} 1,121)) 18,638,197} 53,593,988 
1925... 3,842,978} 208,012 - 471,965] 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730) 18,184,968) 49,261,951 
1926. 6,747,477| 178,111 - 439,803) 6,503,705} 2,613,719 316] 16,478,131] 59,875,094 
1927.. 7,071,876} 203,950 - 470,216] 6,934, 162} 2, 746,243 414] 17,426,861) 61,867,463 
1928. . 6, 743,504| 207,738 ~ 471,713] 7,336,330) 2,804,594 414] 17,564,293) 63,757,833 
1929... 7,056,133] 218,706 - 580,189] 7,150,693] 2,490,378 458] 17,496,557} 63,065,170 
1930. . 6,252,552] 209,349 ~ 579,424] 5,755,528] 2,083,818 653) 14,881,324) 52,849,748 
1931. 4,955,563 182,181} 1,306!) 662,836] 4,564,015] 1,876,406 904] 12,243,211] 41,207,682 
1932. . 4,084,581] 212,695 1,552} 887,139] 4,870,648] 1,681,490 808]| 11,738,913} 37,117,695 
1933... 4,557,590} 312,303} 3,880] 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272 862] 11,903,344] 35,923,962 
1934.. 6,341, 625 314, 750 4,113 909,288} 4,753,810) 1,485,969 638]| 13,810,193] 42,045,942 . 
19350 5,822,075] 346,024) 3,106} 921,785) 5,462,894] 1,331,287 835]] 13,888,006) - 41,963,110 
1936... 6,649,102] 368,618} 4,029] 1,020,792] 5,696,960) 1,489,171 510] 15,229,182) 45,791,934 
19372....] 7,227,768} 351,091] 3,180) 1,046,925) 5,551,456] 1,594,928 84] 15,775,432) 48,662,559 


1 First reported production from Manitoba. 


2 Preliminary figures. 


ook ta 
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22.—_Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-36. 


Nortr.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year. Anthracite. Bituminous. Lignite. Totals. 
short $ short § short § short $ 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1911 on ee, 4,020,577} 18,794,192) 10,538,315] 20,498,399 - — || 14,558,892) 39,292,591 
1912 eee. be 4,184,017} 20,080,388] 10,411,793} 19,397,649 - - 14,595,810} 39,478,037 
gL jae, ee 4,642,057) 22,034,839] 138,559,896) 25,914,280 - - 18,201,953} 47,949,119 
1G Sai 4,435,010) 21,241,924) 10,286,047] 18,559,574 - - |} 14,721,057} 39,801,498 
{91ST a 4,072,192} 18,758,980) 8,393,710} 9,591,625 ~ - |} 12,465,902) 28,345,605 
TOIGEs. 3.5 he 4,570,815] 22,216,363) 13,009,788} 16,073,303 - —} 17,580,603} 388,289,666 
UL ee ie BAe 5,320,198] 28,109,586) 15,537,262) 42,452,771 - - || 20,857,460} 70,562,357 
YALE eee. fe eee 4,785,160} 26,007,888} 16,893,427] 45,642,696 ~ - 21,678,587| 71,650,584 
TOIS Oe ees 4,937,095} 31,595,694] 12,356,162) 29,565,105 - - 17,293,257| 61,160,799 
1920.7 aoe oe 4,982,313 36,773,351 13,861,229] 61,260, 247 - - || 18,843,542) 98,033.598 
192 basa s cee 4,553,820) 40,293,639] 13,748,242} 48,631,095 - - || 18,302,062} 88,924,734 
1922. 4ace ee 2,705,752) 23,795,143}, 10,317,773] 37,387,285) - - |) 13,023,525! 61,182,428 
023). 2 4 one 5,165,382] 46,457,962 15,822,240} 49,899,099) 2,3311) 12,846] 20,989,953] 96,369,907 
1924.........] 4,152,558] 37,280,910] 12,546,214); 29,628,643] 26,007) 117,955)| 16,724,779] 67,027,508 
BOZO! na nti 3,782,557| 32,096,509 12,548,460) 26,974,340} 18,653) 87,832] 16,349,670} 59,158,681 
1926504 ee 4,192,419] 34,202,166] 12,376,606] 25,511,932] 10,423) 45,567] 16,579,448] 59,759,665 
ICD Reiase inp cities 4,107,854; 31,282,371) 14,568,671] 30,457,884) 10,829} 44,254] 18,687,354! 61,784,509 
1928. bee 3,748,816] 27,680,018) 13,445,945) 26,608,427) 10,780) 44,247] 17,205,541] 54,332,692 
1929.7. 2 Pa: 4,019,917} 28,809,792) 14,170,138] 27,140,968} 14,108) 62,508] 18,204,163} 56,013,268 
10305...3. S85. 4,256,090) 30,098,910) 14,497,955] 26,522,765) 18,676] 72,691] 18,772,721) 56,694,366 
BODIE. one. 3,162,317] 21,067,025] 9,952,280) 15,732,710] 6,410} 29,603] 13,121,007} 36,829,338 
i OR peti eee 3,148,902} 19,312,710 8,807,131] 12,011,398 3,004) 138,701} 11,959,037} 31,337,809 
RE Rae Moet 3,015,571) 17,610,091 8,185,759] 10,501,924 2,707; 10,176] 11,204,037) 28,122,191 
1934......:..] 8,500,563} 18,414,060 9,471,605) 16,641,659 2,791 9,661 12,974,959} 35,065,380 
HOS: os eee 3,442,835) 17,445,102 8,630,686] 15,867,107 5,246] 19,040] 12,078,767) 33,331,249 
198606008. 0 000 -3,418,556| 17,897,635" 9,700,002 17,039,408"  4,8731 18,347) 13,123,431| 34,955,390 


1 First reported importation. 


23.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-36. 
Nortse.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
short tons. $ short tons. $ 
MOLT Soe Ne telrdioss wears sree 84s 1,500, 639 A 1924 5 he hare crntessakaeer eR 773,246 4,836, 848 
TN PACE a, Sh eee tr ae een a 2,127,133 1 NO 20 ti Ace seen facts ie cere 785,910 4,329,173 
IIL ios to cece Oe Re eto ee 1,562,020 Oe IEG Ho aap a ene o ARE WR oe Re 1,028,200 5,739,436 
Liye abeasteehaeee aemtvinenctzs these PB yeal OA aha lemme ASK aa W/E il lal Le ie, Se RR os i te 1,113,330 5, 890, 259 
EMEDIA ager i 1, 766, 543 BESOGSUDS NOB ature tease ects oe sacle 863,941 4,469,999 
EOLG. seats ocean ste ke a 2. TB yoOO Ste MOVES Tul ib1920 aut, cies cee eermere es 842,972 4,375,328 
BO ic cre ey aeawle «6 38's 1, 733, 156 COSCO A NOLO SO Bite cnet ads) oc clle 624,512 3,345,998 
TEUTESEG, Sa seen a ea PSUALGDs |) 9I405 1423 LOST ek Anis teracs tees 359, 853 1,909,922 
MON i se tere Me oie. sce. s,erere's, aoc 2,070;050) |. 1274385885 T1982 ne eda cc ce ccs 285,487 1, 433, 036 
DOr racihehe ore eskscete's ecrcn ors 2, O00; 1 Sito Old, 890M 1983 eer ences ety ei se 259, 233 1,188, 225 
LFA aaa | ee payee eee ae 1,987,251 13,896, 370 TOSAN A Re Ree Sc otros 306,335 1,400,978 
POD 2 occ s ccooke sete stecanevs of dakoye ace S18) O82 TE IS0 O60 MOS RA chic etaeaess clea 418,391 1,906, 647 
MO ZO RMS cationic. sciatic Tepbe e406 rc 1OGG E399) || PISS Ors toe peeto nals cere 411,574 1,792,584 


1 Not available. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-36 are shown in Table 24, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption during 1936 are given in Table 25; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 
in bond at Canadian ports and not “‘cleared for consumption” until required,while coal 
received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in a 
later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is greater than the 
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apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re- 
exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but 
while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if re- 
quired. 


24.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities 
and Percentages, calendar years 1911-36. 


Nors.—For the years 1886-1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 
Canadian STS Le pee CLL AL on | 


Grand Per 
1 From the : 
Year. Coal. ae United Total.2 Total. |Capita.’ 
pail as Kingdom. 

: short a short short short 4 short short 

tons. Diy tons, tons. tons. Pe tons. tons. 
1911S er. ee 9,822,749 40-5 4 14,510,129 48,963 | 14,424,949 59-5 || 24,247,698 3-364 
ISI 2 2 se 12,385, 696 46-0 || 14,557, 124 38,668 | 14,549,104 54-0 || 26,934,800 3-645 
IGS sce ween 13, 450, 158 42-6 || 18,145, 769 37,825 | 18,132,387 57-4 || 31,582,545 4-138 
1914 85/5. cx: 12, 214,403 45-5 || 14,687,853 33,101 | 14,637,920 54-5 || 26,852,323 3-408 
IQIS Ae tk ee 11,500, 480 48-1 |) 12,450,796 15,098 | 12,406,212 51-9 |] 23,906, 692 2-995 
TIGRE terns 12,348,036 41-3 || 17,576, 202 4,401 | 17,517,820 58-7 || 29,865, 856 3-733 

I WY fm ver thoes Pee 12,313, 603 37-2 || 20,848, 009 9,451 | 20,810, 132 62-8 || 33,123,735 4-110 — 

L918 es 13, 160, 731 37-8 || 21,674, 826 3,761 | 21,611,101 62-2 || 34,771,832 4-268 
1919 Fhe ees 11,611, 168 40-3 || 17,292,913 344 | 17,236,269 59-7 || 28,847,437 3-471 
1920 Sr erie ees 14, 025, 566 42-9 || 18,752,981 Nil 18,668, 741 57-1 || 32,694,307 3:821 
19QUES oe. eee 12,715, 734 41-1 || 18,300,081 1,591 | 18,258,387 58-9 || 30,974,121 3-525 
192278 Ae es 13,044,352 50-2 || 12,255,555 765,980 | 12,962,189 49-8 || 26,006,541 2-916 
19023 5h ea see 15,070, 962 41-8 || 20,417, 239 572,570 | 20,967,971 58-2 || 36,038,933 4-000 
1924 ee 12,529,358 42-8 1 16,405,344 317,112 | 16,714, 143 57-2 || 29,243,501 3-198 
192588. 98 c.aee 12,125,290 42-6 || 15,744,957 604,117 | 16,331,971 57-4 || 28,457, 261 3-062 
192625; stein 15,086, 296 47-7 || 16,204,405 287,299 | 16,565, 555 52-3 |) 31,651, 851 3-349 
192 eae eee 15,944, 983 46-7 || 17, 266, 434 907,220 | 18,177,303 53-3 || 34,122, 286 3-541 
1928 e-em a ake 16,487,807 50-0 || 15,830,688 682,755 | 16,515,582 50-0 || 33,003,389 3-356 
1929s et tens 16,387,461 48-0 || 16,780,452 843,502 | 17,724,132 52-0 |] 34,111,593 3-401 
1930 cee 14, 052, 671 43-3 || 16,971,933 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 56-7 || 32,464,710 3-180 
1931S See 11,682,779 47-7 || 11,793, 798 987,442 | 12,828,327 52-3 || 24,511, 106 2-362 
1932. ee 11,212,701 49-0 | 9,889,866 | 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 51-0 || 22,867, 193 2-177 
19332-3))\ 2eee 11,456, 273 51-5 | 8,865,935 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 48-5 |] 22,265, 235 2-085 
1934.3 eee 13, 236,406 51-1 || 10,580,710 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 48-9 || 25,887,574 2-392 
1935.50) ee oe 13,306,303 53-1 |. 9,618,518 | 1,822,500 | 11,735,835 46-9 |) 25,042,138 2-2904 
193623 oe 14,508, 642 53-3 || 10,801, 643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 46-7 || 27,228, 167 2-469 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column 
to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


3 Figures based on estimates of population given on p. 155. 4 Revised since the publication of the 
1937 Year Book. 


25.—Coa!l Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1936. 


Norr.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


Canadian Coal. 


- Receipts Receipts | Coal Made 
Grade of Coal SERENE =e he? pee 
: nite ther or Con- 
Output. Exported. U.S.A. Kingdom. | Countries. | sumption 

short short short short short short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons tons. 
Anthracite:s cue. .ank ee Nil Nil 1,685,848 1,333, 602 510,590 3,530,040 
Bituminousta.. see 10, 796, 185 401,180 | 10,042,127 147,720 10,406 | 20,595,258 
Sub-bituminous:....25:02 2: 566, 235 Nil Nil Nil Nil 566, 235 
Lignitel 2st), Gs ase eee 3,866, 812 10,444 4,747 Nil Nil 3,861,115 
Totalsa4 Ae ee 15,229,182 411,574 | 11,732,722 | 1,481,322 520,996. 28,552,648 


1 Includes 369,415 tons from Germany, 88,702 tons from French Indo-China, 44,543 tons from Belgium, 
16,266 tons from the Netherlands and 2,070 tons from other countries. 
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World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1936 amounted to about 1,420,000,000 long tons, an increase of 9-2 p.c. over the 
estimate for the previous year. Canada contributed 13,597,484 long tons or about 
1-0 p.c. Table 26 shows the production of the British Empire and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the years 1913 and 1921-36. 


26.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-36. 


Nortre.—For corresponding figures for 1914-1920, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table, 
except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


United | British Peet New Union of 

Calendar Year. Kinsdomi.|. i India: Canada.! | Australia.|. Fesland pouth 

rica. 

*000 000 000 000 000 000 

long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
UR ae We do) ene, Geers Peres eee 287,431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
PEO cat oie Sol SOE ORM REE 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10,645 
PLR SS ag aera Wate, Sean ee oe ae 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
LQ DOMAIN Sets eC od, Ee agus 276,001 19,658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
eo ee ae res 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11,633 
TERS G ahs SSO SE gh Ad ate 243,176 20,904 11,723 14,503 2,115 127127 
UE ie ae eS SN RE i ae RE BA RID 126,279 20,093 14,694 14,208 2,240 12,745 


22,082 15,560 14,978 2,367 12,382 
22,543 15, 683 13,482 2,437 12,408 
23,419 15,622 12,106 2,536 12,813 


23,803 | 13,287 | 11,363 2,542 12,030 
21,716 | 10,931 | 10,595 2’ 158 10,709 


20, 153 10,481 11,157 1,842 9,764 
PSs 1b Moot Soh oc wie yaks ote pa Aate He 207,112 20,284 10,628 11,672 1,821 10,545 
Boer come ean kn Uae teen. aes 220,728 | ~ 22,608 12,331 12,197 2,060 12,002 
Ot Sed Morea CRE es eatin gee ve 222,252 23,017 12.400 13, 109 2,115 13,360 
BO tc ao ake he pa welt eats wehbe de 228,454 22,611 13,597 14,415 2,140 14,607 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Calen- a ; : : 
peal Saar. |Germany.| Belgium.| France. ae Poland. sek Japan. united 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 

long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. |long tons.’ long tons. long tons. | long tons. 

$O1S So 3 274,264 22,474 40,188 4 4 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
1921.... 5 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 Cee hve 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1922 5 262,878 20,868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4.525 27,420 425,849 
192313. 5 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35,686 5,249 28, 633 587,407 
1924.... 5 239,494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
$925... 12,785 | 267,970 22,726 47,249 30,663 28,677 | 6,943 31,121 519,527 
1926.... 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35, 139 8,677 31,089 591,720 
W027: Sop: 13,381 | 299,511 27,130 52,021 33, 106 37,560 9,374 33,177 535,625 
1928.... 12,900 | 312,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
1929.... 13,365 | 332,560 26,514 54,109 38,465 45,686 11,552 34,479 541,232 
£930.22 13,027 | 284,148 26,982 54, 163 33 , 098 36, 968 12,160 31,007 479 385 
1931.... 11,187 | 247,971 26,615 51,280 30,544 37,699 12,818 27,661 394 , 406 
1982) 5°. 10,273 | 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 27,717 321,040 
1933.... 10,394 | 282,752 24,900 47, 223 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 342,118 
B9S4 ors 11,139 | 257,990 25,972 47,889 25,451 28,797 12; 237 36,658 371,907 
1935.... 3 287,445 26,087 47,248 25,769 28,110 11,775 34,354 375,292 
19362... 3 315,027 27,4383 45,418 27,737 29,291 12,688 37,466 436,456 
1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Preliminary figures. 3 Included with Germany. 


4 None reported. 5 Included with France. 


r 
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NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM. 


Natural Gas.—The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are 
the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking 
(about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island, and 
Wetaskiwin. Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the 
Fabyan field. Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into 
production during 1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1936, Ontario 
was credited with about 56 p.c. of the total value but only 36 p.c. of the total 
quantity, while Alberta produced 41 p.c. by value and 62 p.c. of the total quantity. 
The production by provinces since 1920 is given in Table 27. 


27.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-37. 


Norse.—For the years 1892 to 1919, see ‘‘Mineral Production of Canada’’, 1928, p. 188. 


New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada.1! 
Year. a aa is vec 

Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.} Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. M cu.ft. $ 
AQ2O8 #5: ct eee 682, 502 130, 506}10, 529,374] 2,920,731] 5,633,442 16,845,518] 4,232,642 
KODA I Rep e ae iic 708, 743 139,375] 8,422,774] 3,080,130} 4,945,884 14,077,601) 4,594,164 
QOD Ascot Sees 753, 898 148,040} 8,060,114] 4,076,296] 5,868,439 14,682,651] 5,846,501 
1023 So. choees 640,300) 126,068] 8,128,413] 4,066,244) 7,191,670 15,960,583] 5,884,618 
1904 CA aoe 599,972 113,577| 7,150,078} 3,798,381] 7,131,080 14,881,336} 5,708,636 
IRS 45 Oieetipee Feo. oF 639,235} 122,394] 7,143,962) 3,958,006) 9,119,500 16,902,897} 6,833,005 
G26. cisccoes See 648,316 128,300] 7,764,996] 4,409,593) 10,794,697 19,208,209} 7,557,174 
19273... ac Stee 630,755] 124,637) 7,311,215] 4,331,780] 13,434,621 21,376,791} 8,043,010 
19084 costco 660,981] 324,344] 7,632,800] 4,535,312] 14,288,605 22,582,586] 8,614,182 
1929 Sacce 678,456] 333,002] 8,586,475) 4,959,695) 19,112,931 28,378,462] 9,977,124 
LOB OW. cea. es 661.975] 325,751) 7,965,761) 5,034,828) 20,748,583 29,376,919] 10,289,985 
1 LOD Re ator 655,891] 323,184] 7,419,534] 4,635,497] 17,798,698 25,874,723] 9,026,754 
NOS 2 Roe acetone 662,452 326,191) 7,386,154] 4,719,297) 15,370,968 23,420,174). 8,899,462 
1933.58 set es 618,033} 302,706) 7,166,659) 4,523,085) 15,352,811 23,138,103} 8,712,234 
LDS Ase esse os, 623,601) 306,005] 7,682,851) 4,741,368] 14,841,491] 3,707,276) 23,162,324] 8,759,652 
1985 es decir 615,454; 303,886] 8,158,825) 4,938,084) 16,060,349] 4,113,436]) 24,910,786] 9,363,141 
O30 sens ceeinee 606, 246 298, 819}10, 006,743] 6,052,294] 17,407,820) 4,376,720) 28,113,348] 10,762,243 
193 (20 ees 576,671} 288, 922)11,504,502| 6,902,701] 17,425,000) 4,517,666] 29,599,198] 11,738,822 


1 Totals for Canada include smal! productions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Northwest Territories. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Petroleum.—The Turner Valley field in Alberta is the principal source of 
production in Canada. The earlier wells in this field give a wet gas from which a 
very high grade of crude naphtha and casinghead gasolene is obtained. However, 
in June, 1936, a well on the west flank of the southern end of the Turner Valley 
field, completed with a depth of 6,828 feet, was brought into production with a 
heavier grade (44° A.P.I.) of crude oil than that formerly derived from the Turner 
Valley. The successful completion of this well resulted in much drilling activity 
on the west flank of the field and other producing wells were completed. Further- 
more, the flow of oil was greatly increased by acidation of a number of these wells. 
The result of these developments has been a rapid rise in the production of the 
Turner Valley field during 1937. The Red Coulee field in southern Alberta, near 
the International Boundary, began to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small 
production has been obtained for a number of years in the Wainwright field, 
about 120 miles east of Edmonton. Production from wells near Fort Norman 
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on the lower Mackenzie river increased from 910 barrels in 1932 to 5,399 barrels 
in 1936. This oil is treated locally in a small refining plant and is used to a large 
extent in connection with mining operations in the Great Bear Lake area. 


The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was 
reached in the ’90’s and has since declined. New Brunswick’s small production 
comes from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces 
in 1936, see Table 5 of this chapter. 


28.— Quantities and Values of Crude Se ley Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1911-37. 


Nore.—For figures for the vears 1886-1910, inclusive, see p, 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. . Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
bbl.} $ bbl.! $ bbl.! $ 
bh aes 291,092 357,073 || 1920.... 196,251 822,235 i} 1929....| 1,117,368 3,731, 764 
1912... 243,336 345,050 |] 1921.... 187,541 641,533 |} 1930....] 1,522. 220 5,033,820 
VIS: 228,080 406,439 || 1922.... 179,068 611,176 |] 1931....] 1,542,573 4,211,674 
19142. 214,805 343,124 || 1923.... 170, 169 522,018 |) 19382....} 1,044,412 3,022,592 
1915253 215,464 300,572 || 1924.... 160,773 467,400 || 1933....] 1,145,333 3,138,791 
1916..... 198,123 392,284 || 1925.... 332,001 | 1,250,705 | 1934....] 1,410,895 3,449, 162 
Die 213, 832 542,239 || 1926.... 364,444 | 1,311,665 |) 1935....] 1,446,620 3,492,188 
L9IS 304,741 885,143 || 1927.... 476,591 | 1,516,048 || 1986....] 1,500,374 3,421, 767 
191923: 240,466 736,324 || 1928.... 624,184 | 2,035,300 || 19372...] 2,978,268 5,370,981 
1 The barrel=35 Imperial gallons. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1982, as will be seen-in Table 29. However, 
since 1932 production has shown a distinct improvement. The Imperial Institute’s 
estimate for the world total of asbestos production in 1936 is 500,000 long tons. 
In 1936 Canada produced about 271,777 long tons, or more than half the world 
total, while other leading countries with their production in long tons were: Russia, 
123,141; Southern Rhodesia, 50,309; Union of South Africa, 21,812; United States, 
9,683; and Cyprus, 9,202. 


The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are: at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. ‘The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in width from } inch to } inch 
and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. ‘The fibre is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground meth- 
ods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all 
the mining companies have installed machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening 
and grading of the mine product. Since 1935 development work has been con- 
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ducted on an asbestos property at Rahn lake, Bannockburn township, Ontario; the 
fibre in this deposit is reported as being of high quality and commercial shipments 
were commenced in 1937. 


There are 13 plants in Canada which manufacture asbestos products, including 
the following commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 
dryer felts; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and 
asbestos packings for steam, oil, and hydraulic operations. 


29.— Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-37. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. a e$ tons. $ 
191 rae 127,414 | 2,948,108 | 1921.... 92,761 4,906,230 || 1930.... 242,114 8,390,163 
191s 136,301) | 37137,279°}) 1922... : 163,706 | 5,552,723 | 1931.... 164, 296 4,812,886 
I9i3ae03: 161,086 3,849,925 f} 1923.... 231,482 7,522,506 1932.... 122,977 3,039,721 
AO L4ece 117,573 | 2,909,806 |} 1924.... 225,744 | 6,710,830 1933... 158.367 5.911.177 
if sae pats ake ee vasa | sorres| Oto | 155980] 4,936,926 
Waeue 4,149 , 228,869 || 19251... PHB Sv ,977, 
TOS ome 210, 467 7,054, 614 
191 eee 153,781 | 7,230,383 || 1926.... 279,403 | 10,099,423 : ae 
1918325 158,259 | 8,970,797 |] 1927.... 274,778 | 10,621,013 Ppp. Oh ten Ls 
1919... 159,236 | 10,975,369 | 1928....] 273,033 | 11,238,360 | 19377...) 410,026 | 14,505, 791 
1920%eo. 199,573 | 14,792,201 |} 1929.... 306,055 | 13,172,581 
1 The quantities and values of sand, gravel, and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2 Preliminary 
gures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ontario; Gypsumville 
and Amaranth, Manitoba; and Falkland, British Columbia. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. The greater part of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude form from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and during recent years account 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in 
Canada, reached its highest point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. 
Production during 1936 was 833,822 tons valued at $1,278,971, and preliminary 
figures for 1937 are 1,042,239 tons valued at $1,536,587. The production by provinces 
‘during 1936 is shown in Table 5, p. 350. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells located 
in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia have shown an 
increasing production in recent years. ‘The first production of commercial import- 
ance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933. Commercial 
shipments were recommenced in 1937 from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. 
An important part of Canadian salt production (42 p.c. in 1936) is used in the form 
of brine in chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine 
and other chemicals. 
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The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a record at that time of 330,264 tons in 1929. Production declined to 
259,047 tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 391,316 tons valued at $1,773,144 
in 1936. (See Tables 2 and 5 of this chapter.) The estimate for 1937 is 459,027 
tons, valued at $1,799,465. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances, the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years of 
the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. With a slight 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
moderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total esti- 
mated value of production being $34,401,669 in 1937 as compared with $16,696,687 
in 1933. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Production 
fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 1912. 
Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for brick 
has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction under- 
taken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to. have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of 
brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 
hand, as will be seen from Table 30, the production and consumption of cement in 
1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1918. The production of building brick of 
various types in 1935 and 1936 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the pro- 
duction by provinces in 1936 is given in Table 5. The estimated value of all clay 
products made in 1937 was $4,589,933. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. ‘The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica, and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone 
and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and 
transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. ‘As may be seen from Table 30, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1936 


is given in Table 5 of this chapter. 
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30.—Production,! Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-37. — 


Production.1 Imports. Exports. Pes Lies 
MOAEg. |v eae 5 akg wl, oy ot ae ee ies 6. bee ee 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. || Quantity.| Value. Quantity. | Value. 
bbl.? $ bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ bbl. 2 $ 

LOOMS oe 4,753,975) 6,412,215 349,415 468,395 8 12,914) 5,103,285) 6,867,696 
100 i ee 5,692,915] 7,644,537 669, 532 840, 986 3 4,067] 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
191 De eee = 7,132,732] 9,106,556) 1,434,413] 1,969,529 3 2,436] 8,567,145) 11,073,649 
1913s. csc 8,658,805) 11,019,418 254,093 409 , 303 3 1,736] 8,912,898) 11,426,985 
UOT 4 eer ctoere 7,172,480] 9,187,924 98,022 147,158 3 2,223] 7,270,502) 9,332,859 
DAY Wier ee ae 5,681,032] 6,977,024 28,190 40,426 ai 5,161] 5,709,222)| 7,012,289 
1916 eee 5,369,560} 6,547,728 20,596 31,621 3 2,424) 5,390,156) 6,576,925 
LOU Teens 4,768,488] 7,724,246 8,580 19,646 3 16,857] 4,777,068] 7,727,035 
1918s 2 3,591,481] 7,076,503 5,913 19,851 3 13,752] 3,597,394) 7,082,602 
19192 lee 4,995,257) 9,802,433 14,066 51,314 177,506 465,954) 4,831,817] 9,387,793 
1920 Beye. 6,651,980) 14,798,070 32, 963 112,466 835,667] 2,193,626] 5,849,276) 12,716,910 
192 T esse 5,752,885] 14,195,148 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658! 5,522,597] 13,620,155 
1922 T eee 6,943,972] 15,438,481 30,914 83, 037 425,137 699,738] 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
1923 ae 7,543,589] 15,054,661 17,697 75,294 493,751 824,811] 7,067,535) 14,315,144 
I Be Oe 7,498,624| 13,398,411 27,672 69,320 153,520 213,845] 7,372,776] 13,253,886 
1925. See 8,116,597] 14,046,704 21,849 63, 067 997,915} 1,498,495) 7,140,531) 12,611,276 
1926 See 8,707,021] 13,013,283 21,114 77,866 285, 932 358,231] 8,442,203] 12,732,918 
AU ier ae 10,065,865] 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 308,144) 9,835,525) 14,171,334 
1928 cen 11,023,928) 16,739, 163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340, 624]] 10,790,650} 16,544, 703 
1029 ects 12,284,081} 19,337,235 55,980 189, 169 234,111 252,955) 12,105,950} 19,273,449 
1930.......] 11,032,538] 17,713,067 143, 436 569, 848 198,736 212,071) 10,977,238} 18,070,844 
LOB Ue cretthors 10,161,658) 15,826,243 38,392 143,491 114,064 124,267] 10,085,986] 15,845,467 
1932, 4,498,721| 6,930,721 21,351 58,092 53,333 38,921] 4,466,739) 6,949,892 
1983). ears: 3,007,432} 4,536,935 19,119 37, 768 52,531 47,369] 2,974,020) 4,527,334 
1984.23.44. 3,783,226] 5,667,946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55,181) 3,727,521) 5,658,313 
TOS OMe eas. 3,648,086} 5,580,043 17,738 60,079 55, 607 44,365} 3,610,217} 5,595,757 
1936....... 4,508,718} 6,908,192 39, 867 107, 180 68 , 929 56,909] 4,479,656) 6,958,463 
193 (4 eae 6,168,971) 98,095,867 61, 082 134, 113 72,568 82,978] 6,157,485} 9,147,002 
1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 2 The barrel of cement=350 Ib. 

or 3} cwt. 3 Not available. 4 Preliminary figures. ! 


Sand and Gravel, and Stone.—The mining, Metallurgical, and Chemical 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, pp. 344-345. 
Production of these materials increased greatly up to the recent world depression. 
The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. Thus a production 
of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, 
while in the same period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 
tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output contracted sharply, but 
since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the developments in Canada 
that resulted in increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 381 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the vast improvement during the past decade in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (8) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 
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The provincial distribution of the 1936 production of stone, sand and gravel 
is shown in Table 5, p. 351, while the chief purposes for which these materials were 
produced are shown in Table 31 below. 


31.—Production of Sand and Gravel, and Stone in Canada, Showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1934-36. 


1934, 1935. 1936. 
Material and Purpose. 
Quantity. bat Quantity. aoe Quantity. Cae 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Sand— 
Moulaimensand’ +. 52.she och ec 13,229 13,415 13,213 14,674 16,725 16,951 
For building, concrete, roads, ete.... 686,631} 209,002] 787,412} 264,435) 956,502} 362,542 
OCHRE ee coe eee acc ee wheres 49,519 12,391 44,082 10,609 15,096 5,795 
Sand and Gravel— ; 
Hor railway Dallast.o. joe wre oc cue a 1,454,618]  266,292)) 2,267,195) 415,092] 6,318,681] 1,054,703 
For concrete, roads, etc............. 12,418,408) 3,411, 751}/17, 531,047] 5,357,331114,336,640] 5,216,942 
Crushcdssrayole cw crniten cee ek: 231,754 570,540 327,299 480,516 264,466 
Totals, Sand and Gravel....... 14,854,159] 4,035, 477/21,213,489] 6,389, 440/122,124,160| 6,921,399 
Stone— 
Building eee, wer ee a Rl el ae os ee 52,665 200,899} 1,258,741 42,335 714,616 
Monumental and ornamental........ 9,359 15, 163 342,950 8,975 281,656 
Limestone for agriculture............ 81,564 87,884 134,716 94,031 116,397 
Chemical Uses— 
Rei e es ole sors a 85s ols waes ses « 237,362 269, 629 186, 858 279,299 187,240 
Pulpiandipapers. ss. sn oan as eee 149,997 160,870} 165,784 197,957) 197,523 
Quah AYN TRA an AE a a a 102,221 107,300 131,067 137,951 168, 834 
Rubble and_riprap........0.2...2.0. 175,405 314,484 198, 537 475,845 250,581 
Grusnedscs hoc as oc tees Aen ete bn 3,229,388 132,384} 2,723,191! 3,702,153) 3,043,407 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total quantity of stone 
produced in 1936 about 75 p.c. was limestone, 19 p.c. granite, less than 6 p.c. sand- 
stone and less than 0-5 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-84 for 
limestone, $1-40 for granite, $1-74 for sandstone and $7-42 for marble. Prices 
averaged lower in 1936 than in 1935 because a larger proportion of all stone except 
marble was used for riprap and crushed stone. The marble was used chiefly for 


_ stucco dash, in pulp and paper mills and other industrial processes, and for poultry 


grit and building stone. Large quantities of limestone were used for fluxing and 
other chemical purposes, but by far the largest part of all stone except marble was 
used as crushed stone. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The freshwater area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles— 


_ an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 


tainly larger than the freshwater area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the waters from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.* 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic element. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is now so vital, that those associated with power develop- 
ment in any country are keenly interested in methods and progress in other parts 
of the world. ‘To facilitate a study of world power conditions, three Plenary World 
Power Conferences have already been held to consider the technical, economic, 
and statistical aspects of power development. The latest of these Conferences 
was held at Washington in September, 1936, and was composed of representatives 
of more than fifty member States. Following the first and second Conferences, 
sectional meetings were held to consider special problems related to the production 
and supply of energy. 


‘Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 


transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. of the 


* By J. T. Johnston, Controller, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 
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total main-plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Dec. 31, 1937. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1937. 


Available 24-Hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 
At At 
Minieseeehl cE Maen 
Flow. Flow. 
S saniy caida Tile | beats ay bedi -tumetSuts seb let hen 5 ale luneneiie pease leant ann 
Prince Edward Islands, J 0 tarstccvsa4 okies coe umenme at 3,000 5,300 2,439 
Nova Scotia x. Sa ease och poste ss seiesee eee teeter 20,800 128,300 123,437 
New Bruns wicker. canes oso serine aie pane, ences sian woman ee 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
Giob ee. PO Sk Ae ee 8,459,000 | 13,004,000] 3,999,686 
Ontarios’ nc rcisccte ie tie Me ees aie area eee ies ares eel ae tree aoe 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,577,380 
Manitoba ccs meee cp wee acain ai cith 4 eh sas ses nace Uae Rene tera 3,309,000 5,344,500 405,325 
Saskatchowsanee pes nc cee ns tera rath ert coe eres 542,000 1,082,000 61,035 
Alora. ...08 hee x: B choxepe inyacereh dias sb larsT Raga heme ode acs 390, 000 1,049,500 71,597 
British Columbia.............. tisk tenella Rae 1,931,000 | 5,103,500 719,972 
Yukon and Northwest. Territories..................02.00000. 294,000 731,000 18,199 
EET CEG 0 ene eee mee, en nin ees ey ae 20,347,400 33,617,200 8,112,751 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls, 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. ‘This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only 
at points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record. 


The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels - 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
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the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six- 


month flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 


recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents 
only slightly more than 184 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and 
the figures of available power in Table 1 may be said to represent the minimum 
water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1937 is shown, by pro- 
vinces, in Table 2. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1200 70.1937 


# WATER POWER IN 
yA CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
Fe  ~_——.. STATIONS 


1915 1920 1925 
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2.—Hydrautic Turbine Horse-Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


1909-37. 
New he iC British 
Year. } P.E.I. Nee Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. ee Rewed Alberta.| Colum- | Total.1 
"| wick. j bia. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
190077; - 4,020)" “10,010 4,601} 82,864) 53,876 1,000 5 280 9,366} 173,323 
1S01.... 1,581} - 20,132 4,601} 139,149} 62,788 1,000 = 280 9,366) 238,902 
1902... 1,641} 21,944 4,636} 152,783) 77,022 1,000 = 280} 13,266) 272,577 
1908.... 1,641) 23,518 7,427) 164,258} 79,909 1,000 = 355} 20,346} 298,459 
1904....} 1,641] 26,228 8,459} 179,468) 111,697 1,000 = 355} 26,396} 355,249 
1905... 1,663} 26,563 8,594] 183,799) 202,896 1,000 = 355} 29,334) 454,209 
1906.... 1,701; 26,952} 10,134) 205,211} 279,028) 38,800 = 355} 45,816) 608,002 
1907... 1,701) 27,977) 10,172} 242,582] 345,404) 38,800 = 355} 58,570) 727,646 
UCU Soe or 1,701} 28,419) 10,407} 269,814] 410,079} 38,800 = 655} — 58,610} 820,580 
Os oe 1,734| 29,381) 10,507) 305,556) 437,613] 38,800 = 655} 63,048; 890,489 
1910....} 1,760) 31,476) 11,197] 334,763] 490,821} 38,800 302 655} 64,474) 977,171 
LOUIE x 1,760} 32,226) 13,635) 468,977] 634,263) 64,800 30} 14,855) 119,393] 1,363, 134 
OU Zeiten 1,785} 32,773) 15,185} 513,635} 659,190) 64,800 30} 15,035) 165,838) 1,481,466 
ROH Sere 1,825) 32,964) 15,185} 551,871} 751,545} 64,800 30} 32,835) 224,680} 1,688,930 
1914....] 1,843) 33,469) 15,380} 664,139} 858,534) 78,850 30} 33,110} 252,690] 1,951,244 
1915....} 1,942) 33,596) 15,405] 803,786] 871,309} 78,850 30} 33,110) 254,265] 2,105,492 
LLG. 1,962} 33,656) 15,480} 836,394] 921,158) 78,850 30] 33,110} 288,330) 2,222,169 
LOL Te cae 1,989) 34,051} 16,251) 856,769} 955,955) 78,850 30] 33,122) 297,169] 2,287,385 
1918....{ 2,198) 34,318} 16,311) 905,303} 981,318} 85,325 35} 33,122) 307,533} 2,378,657 
1919....) 2,283) 35,193} 19,126) 936,903]1,036,550) 85,325 35] 33,122) 308,364) 2,470,050 
1920....} 2,233) 37,623) 21,976} 955,090/1,057,422) 85,325 35} 33,122} 309,534) 2,515,559 
1921....| 2,252) 48,908}  30,976/1,050,338)1,165,940} 99,125 35] 33,122} 310,262) 2,754,157 
1922....} 2,274] 49,142) 42,051/1,099,404/1,305,536) 134,025 35} 33,122} 329,557} 3,008,345 
1923....| 2,274) 50,331} 43,101)1,135,481)1,396,166} 162,025 35] 383,122} 356,118} 3,191,852 
1924....} 2,274] 65,572) 44,521/1,312,550)1,595,396| 162,025 35| 34,532} 360,492] 3,590,596 
1925....} 2,274] 65,637) 42,271/1,749,975)1,802,562| 183,925 35] 34,532} 443,852] 4,338,262 
1926....] 2,274] 66,147) 47,131)/1,886,042]1,808,246| 227,925 35] 34,532} 463,852] 4,549,383 
1927....] 2,274) 68,416} 47, 131/2,069,518]1, 832,655) 255,925 35] 384,532) 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928....] 2,489} 74,356) 67,131/2,387,118/1,903,705} 311,925 35| 34,532) 554,792) 5,349,232 
1929....} 2,489} 109,124) 112,631/2,595,430)1,952,055} 311,925 35| 70,532) 559,792} 5,727, 162 
1930....} 2,439} 114,224) 133,681/2,718,130}2,088,055) 311,925} 42,035} 70,532) 630,792) 6,125,012 
1931....| 2,439} 111,999] 133, 681)3, 100,330)2, 145,205) 390,925} 42,035} 70,532] 655,992) 6,666,337 
1932....} 2,489} 112,167) 133,681)/3,357,320/2,208,105) 390,925} 42,035) 71,597) 713,792] 7,045,260 
1933....] 2,489] 112,167) 133,681/3,493,320)2,355,105) 390,925} 42,035) 71,597) 717,602} 7,332,070 
1934....] 2,489) 116,367} 133, 681)/3, 703,320)2,355,755) 390,925} 42,035) 71,597) 717,717] 7,547,035 
1935....| 2,489) 116,367} 133, 681)/3,853,320)2,560,155) 392,825} 42,035} 71,597} 718,497] 7,909,115 
1936....] 2,439) 120,667} 183,681/3,883,320/2,561,905} 392,825) 42,035) 71,597] 718,922) 7,945,590 
1937....] 2,439} 123,437] 183, 681/3, 999, 686/2,577,380) 405,325] 61,035) 71,597] 719,972] 8,112,751 


1 Includes totals for Yukon. Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 
2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913, 138,199 from 1914 to 1934, and 18,199 from 
1935 to 1937. 2 First reported installation in Saskatchewan. 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures there given, 
which indicate that 8-4 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 4-4 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 95 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. a Total 
———_———. | Population, eagle 
Province. In Central | In Pulp In une 1, ee 
Electric | and Paper Other Total. 1937.4 on lati 
Stations.1! Mills.2 Industries.® SONA So 
Prince Edward Island....... 376 Nil 2,063 2,439 93 , 000 26 
NOVA SCOLIBY. ee. Pore ae 88, 502 19,348 15,587 123,437 542,000 228 
New Brunswick............. 104,960 19,778 8,943 133,681 440,000 304 
(QUIS O18 Opes ani seen bah tear 3,570,375 293 , 026 136,285 | 3,999,686 || 3,135,000 1,275 
ONC aI Pl SAF ROE ATe ee 2,226, 623 240, 880 109,877 | 2,577,380 || 3,711,000 694 
MeanIbODa. | cea tee. 405,325 Nil Nil 405,325 717,000 565 
Saskatchewan.............. 61,000 Nil 35 61,035 939, 000 65 
PLS OPP Eeetcetn nae TACs Src ot 70,320 Nil le Dre 71,597 778, 000 92 
British'Columbia. ....:..... 547,160 105,950 66, 862 719,972 751,000 960 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
IGOLIOS Seri mere ee ok tin Nil Nil 18,199 18,199 14,000 1,300 
Camada:.io..0..4.. 7,074,641 678,982 359,128 | 8,112,751 || 11,120,900 730 
Percentages of total instal- a: 7 ee faa 
Patients Oe eee eee ie 87-2 8-4 4-4 100-0 - - 


1Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water 
power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and 
paper companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central 
electric stations aggregating more than 1,106,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,785,000 h.p. actually 
developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use 
in electric boilers. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries 
other than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power 
from the central electric stations. 4 Estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.* 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from 
the domestic and commercial 
light customers, and also by the 
many improvements in gener- 
ating and transmitting equip- 
ment and in electrical appliances 
and motors. In Table 4 will be 
found statistics of the number 
of central electric stations, cap- 
ital invested, revenue from sale 
of power, total horse-power, 
kilowatt hours generated and 
number of customers for the 
20 years ended 1936, together 
with the number of persons em- 
ployed and the amount ex- 
-pended for salaries and wages. 
The total output for 19386 
amounted to 25,402,282,000 
kilowatt hours and, based on 
preliminary figures from the large stations, the total production in 1937 is esti- 
mated at 27,600,000,000 kilowatt hours. This, if achieved, will be a new high 
record for the industry, and will exceed the 1936 output by 8-5 p.c. 


BILLIONS 
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¢ * Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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Exports to the United States reached a low point in 1932 with 467,215,000 
kilowatt hours, but they began a steady increase about the middle of 1933 and 
coritinued to increase each year, the total for 1937 being 1,847,100,000 kilowatt 
hours, or four times the low record of 1932. The use of electric energy in electric 
boilers in various industries and particularly in the pulp and paper mills has in- 
creased rapidly and fairly steadily. In 1937 it reached a high record of 7,313,014,000 
kilowatt hours, or 26 p.c. of the total output, and more than double the quantity 
so used in 1932. This power is partly off-peak power available at various times 
each day and partly surplus power available continuously until a better market 
develops. The domestic service consumption or the electricity used in residences 
has also increased steadily even during the years 1930-33 and in 1937 amounted 
to 1,887,116,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 27 p.c. over the 1930 consumption 
and 7 p.c. over the 1936 consumption. 


Interesting factors affect the relative per capita consumptions of electricity 
from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An abundant 
supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and no coal 
but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, tend to 
favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada. Again, the pulp and 
paper industry is proportionately a smaller industry in the United States than in 
Canada. While the average consumption for domestic use is 64 p.c. higher in 
Canada than in the United States, the total consumption for domestic or residential 
use is about 7-4 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations for Canada and 
16-6 p.c. for the United States. 


4.—_Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-36. 


Salaries 


Number | © Capital . | Jevenue Total Kilowatt jgta Persons 
Year. of ah se from Sale Horse- Hours rows m- and 
Stations.! at ; of Power.2}| Power.’ | Generated.| °° ployed.| Wages. 
$ $ h.p 000 No. No. $ 
1OT Ree. 666 356, 004, 168 4 1,844,571 4 4 8,847 Cae WO 
LOU SRR ee 795 401,942,402} 43,908,085 1,841,114 4 4 9,696! 10,354,242 
1919 ES es 805 416,512,010} 47,933,490 1,907,185 5,497,204 4 9,656) 11,487,132 
1920s. 506 448,273,642] 53,436,082 1,897,024 5,894, 867 894,158} 10,693) 14,626,709 
1921. 510 484,669,451) 58,271,622 1,977,857 5,614, 132 973,212) 10,714) 15,234,678 
DPN ene 522 568,068,752) 62,173,179} 2,258,398 6,740, 750} 1,053,545} 10,684} 14,495,250 
1928 AF ae 532 581,780,611} 67,496,893 2,423,845 8,099,192} 1,112,547} 11,094) 14,784,038 
1924..... 532 628,565,093) 74,616,863 2,849,450 9,315,277] 1,200,950} 12,956) 17,946,584 
19255 5s 563 726,721,087} 79,341,584 3,569,527} 10,110,459] 1,279,731] 13,263] 18,755,907 
1920205, 595 756,220,066} 88,933,733 3,769,323) 12,093,445] 1,337,562} 13,406) 19,943,000 
1902/8 ee 629 866, 825,285} 104,033,297; 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966} 14,708] 22,946,315 
19285. 601 956,919,603} 112,326,819] 4,627,667} 16,336,518) 1,464,005} 15,855} 24,253,820 
192G eres 587 | 1,055, 731,532) 122,883,446] 4,925,555! 17,962,515] 1,555,883] 16,164) 24,831,821 
19300 ene. 587 | 1,138,200,016) 126,038, 145 5,401,108) 18,093,802) 1,607,766] 17,857| 27,287,443 
1931..... 559 | 1,229,988,951) 122,310,730] 5,706,757) 16,330,867| 1,632,792] 17,014] 26,306,956 
198252 572 | 1,335,886,987| 121,212,679 6,343,654) 16,052,057} 1,657,454) 15,395} 23,261,166 
CRE eee e 575 | 1,386,532,055| 117,532,081 6,616,006) 17,338,990} 1,666,882) 14,717} 21,431,877 
1934 243 573 | 1,480,852, 166) 124,463,613 6,854,161} 21,197,124] 1,660,079) 14,974] 21,829,491 
1935.0... 566 | 1,459,821, 168) 127,177,954 7,104,142] 23,283,033) 1,694,703] 15,342] 22,519,993 
N9SGccce 561 | 1,483, 116,649] 135,865,173 7,119,272) 25,402,282) 1,740,793} 16,087) 23,367,091 


1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 


tions. 


electric stations in Table 9 of the Manufactures chapter, pp. 424-429. 


2 Revised to exclude duplica- 


3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment whichis included in installation shown in central 


4 Data not available. 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 7,119,272 h.p. in 1936. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95-7 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4:3 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 200,621 h.p., or 2-8 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 


Central electric stations that have no water-power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 52 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1936, only 9 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approximately 4,400 
h.p. with 18 units averaging 9,500 h.p., but there were only 60 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 22 stations, whereas the 809 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,400 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 5 at 66,000 h.p. each. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines and gasolene, oil distil- 
lates and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 


Of the 340 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1936, 189, or 56 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 62 or 18 p.c. in Alberta, and 30 
or 9 p.c. in Manitoba. 


During 1936, the thermal engines produced 496,577,000 kilowatt hours at a 
cost for fuel of $2,303,786, an average of 0:46 cents per kilowatt hour. This pro- 
duction was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output. 


5.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1936. 
Nore.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steam 


Type of No. Water Wheels and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Equipment of Turbines. Combustion Engines. 
aes ad Average Average Average 
Province. Plants.||No.| Capacity. Gapavity. No.| Capacity. Capacity. No. | Capacity. Capacity. 
years ae h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. KV ASHER VAS 
EQUIPMENT. ; 
Pl? island:.....; 9 7 336 48 7 5, 730 819 13 4,669 359 
Nova Scotia..... 45), 54 84,994 1,574|| - 26 55, 963 2,154 80 122,038 1,525 
New Brunswick.. 14] 17 105,985 6,234|| 15 33,0987 2.220 oo 118,490 3,703 
Quebec........... 96] 260} 3,352,776 12,895 8 2,640 330] 268] 2,993,210 11,169 
Ontario--)22<<4lJ..- 133]) 339] 2,201,136 6,493 16 1,365 853] 351) 1,769,280 5,041 
Manitoba........ 27|| 39 437,800 11,226) 39 3,556 912 78 354, 552 4,546 
Saskatchewan. ... 115), Nil - — || 216 143,112 663}; 212 121,362 572 
Alberta... seat: 62] 18 69,920 8,884) 96 59,799 623] 107 105,028 982 
British Columbia 
and Yukon..... 60) 75 557, (13 7,436 | 29 3,060 106) 106 437,365 4,126 
Totals....... 561 809 6,810,660 8,419 452 308,612 683/1,247| 6,025,999 4,832 
eee iat — Nil : - || 132] 200,621) 1,520] 127/ 172,327] ‘1,357 
Grand Totals... 561! 809! 6,810,660 8,419|| 584 509,233 8721, 374! 6,198,326 4,512 


Provincial Distribution of Electric Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electric energy generated in central electric stations throughout Canada 
is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1931-36. In the latest year over 82 p.c. of 
the total generated electric energy was produced in the leading industrial provinces 
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of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total electric energy ex- 
ported in the calendar year 19387 was 1,847,100,000 kilowatt hours, or 6-7 p.c. of 
the estimated production by central electric stations in that year; in 1936 it had 
amounted to 1,578,100,000 kilowatt hours, or 6-2 p.c. of the total amount generated 
in central electric stations. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1931-36. 


Kilowatt Hours. 


Province. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
Prince Edward Island....... 4,413 4,662 4,765. 4,902 5 AZT 5,769 
Nova Gootiatts obs. 257.573 279" 854 330/436 | 389,049 389/144 412/294 
New Brawick oe eee. 404,350 | 427.604 378,687 | 394,100 | 390,003 425849 
Cuchecmene ee 8,066,026 | 8.491.128 | 9,611,084 | 11,335/987 | 12,628°662 | 13,019,908 
Ontario: skews th el 4'948,819 | 4,258'042 | 4.381.094 | 6,113,595 | 6.653.219 | 7.927.044 
Manitoba f5. rs 1/0847763 | 1,087,010 | 1,077,210 | 1/183°381 | 1,342,093 | 1,574,898 
Saskatchowan............... 134.014 135.898 131.164 134/033 138.479 145,219 
Alberta......... ear een 205,082 195.467 182/963 193002 208° 054 216.770 
dies past per ones Mea ge } 1,225,827 | 1,172,392 | 1,241,587 | 1,449,075 | 1,528,252 | 1,674,531 
Totals ............. 16,330,867 | 16,052,057 | 17,338,990 | 21,197,124 | 23,283,033 | 25,402,282 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the export of electric energy is regulated by the Electricity and 
Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were administered 
by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by Order in Council 
of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 


In previous Year Books, Table 7 showed the quantities produced for export, 
including the line losses between the power houses and the International Boundary, 
and the data were on a fiscal year basis. The data below in Table 7 are the quan- 
tities actually exported and are for calendar years. 


7.—Electric Energy Exported under Authority of the Electricity and Fluid Export- 
ation Act, calendar years 1934-37. 


Company. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


1 Wie KWH. KW. K.W.H. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 367,953,300) 372,001,692) 372,415,114) 386,310,900 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)} 193,449,610} 178,944,660] 299,406,823) 439,491,214 
Canadian Niagara Power Company.................-- 313,193,556] 328,112,617] 350,025,172] 379,904,201 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus).......... 23,324,300) 25,498,800} 34,706,000) 12,109,200 
Ontario ang: Mannesotazseower Oo. 7..5-es oe. oe ee 13,581,600) 15,229,400) 23,535,200) 35,215,850 
“Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co........ 12,370,806] 13,239,529) 14,072,901} 16,700,587 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co............... 153, 654 177,095 183, 727 188,113 
Western Power Company of Canada.................. 2,400 34,200 Nil Nil 
Southern Canada, Power Cove peer nee 372,576 386, 846 390, 286 444,398 
Cedar Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co........... 317,347, 143] 423,628,980] 476,789,253] 570,733,439 
Maritime Electric Company, St. Stephen, N.B........ 817,620 1,180,280) 1,708,860 894, 9631 
HraseriCompanicst Uuvdeet ee ree tee ee eee 5,719,000} 5,566,000} 4,129,000} 3,873,000 
INorthport Power andelichti@omneee er ee es anil 230, 140 291,072 289, 246 305,958 
Northern B: Ga Rower Corse. aoe. bee ene er ee 42,190 40,970 53, 660 39,270 — 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co................0000- 239, 900 254,400 257,300 277,800 
Manitoba ‘Power Commiussion=.....--52 00 eae eee eee Nil Nil 146, 700 610, 894 
Rotalse sna ce aetemrin cee eee 1,248,797,795|1,364,586,541|1,578,109,242|1,847,099,787 


1 Exported by Canadian Cottons, Ltd., from April, 1937. 
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Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a “‘key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This “public ownership’? movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘‘Hydro’”’—is an organization of a large number of partner-muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public ~ 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electric power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1936 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 782 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission, and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large indus- 
trial consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electric energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the prov- 
ince, and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, 
in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire 
these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the 
Commission to the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the 
distances from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle under- 
lying the operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’. The 
rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of 


* Revised by R. T. Jeffery, Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 41 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1936, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future has been made—including existing plants, plants under con- 
struction and power under contract for present and future delivery—up to an 
aggregate of about 1,600,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, on Oct. 
11, 1910, of electric energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated nearly $414,000,000 in 1936. 


8.—_Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1910-36. 


Total Capital of 


°E Commis- 
Munici- Power é 

Year. palities Customers Distributed] %!0 and 

Served Served. by Com- Assets of 

; mission Municipal 

: Utilities. 

d No. No. h.p. $ 
BO ry cacao ss Miata at ete enter hcg open Main Tht Alek ds 10 1 2,500 2,521,000 
AOU TT SMe eh) Tae Petes ee or. Mace ee Peers soe 26 1 15,200 4,020,000 
es Oe PN SEB Pan Bone COmtC ts Coe MeO oe ae 36 1 31,000 4,576,000 
11S) bs ath eeg Behera zis hates at ote olterrts cee ome dn SEC 58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
LOA LEE Lae eklats CRS MO aia Sa UTLTRS ae urd ee 95 96, 744 77,000 | 25,023,000 
LOD 5 oe Pe ie eye BaP ees PAN an eae ee 131 116,892 104,000 | 29,791,000 
ge rca RANI mes chit AS ek Ue Rarer beiacie aant  ah Pra 2h 191 155,052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
191 Re cche: Bitte Sea. ona: Lapeer ids eae erie 215 181,711 333,000 | 74,701,000 
LOTS oi. cde. oe hicle,cnenaa NS autonome) Got oleracea tence oar as 236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
DOT Oa ROA e gs. s rcreke ee a set dete miele aera ar aaa meer aac 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
LODO sera iader he GectiGaia We caste g Arsene cee ace a eee eee 266 261, 582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
DOD Tae he ee bod AAR es POIAR 13 eae Ne eo 301 285, 923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
192 5 8 ea ee edges at snr Ar ee Lay Aen et Ee 348 364,988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
LO 2S Mecta: Megs ete acd olen oc oe LE ok Oder ares 393 387,983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
VODA TARE IS CAS BETAS ORES TSE IS LOO URES at See e Be 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
ST ARR pag gee apie ok i ey cs at ae em Ae SG Ae 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
tLe tae RA a vr ea EUS ir IR Merely ta RRR 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
192 (AAS toe. Dae Fe duet dicta Spence teeth sex seh tamts Gee eee eed 530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
AUDA Pe dare Sash oer oe ie ck LEC SORE BC DCE IE OME 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
bE iy Be RO Se 4 tabby PR WE Feige Cee 607 552,321 | 1,186,689 | 314,237,000 
L930 5: .Euab2k See A pe ee Ane ace ee ee 668 586,267 | 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 
TOS TA cars. f Soepem oa ini See ae ap Nt aE ee Oe. eee 721 600,297 1,107, 2272) 373,010,000 
LOB 28 A APk ori: Sea ae a ee cas) OOS ee ee 747 611,955 | 1,108,0372) 382,558,000 
LOSSES cctstdasyas tie seeds can Sent es ‘od ve ots mein pae area ove 757 621,418 | 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 
LOSE 3 Ni hk: ORE > wey aati oe aR tT AL Oi bie, UN AOC ret siya 760 624,801 1,451,699 | 398,225,000 
LOGO RR aaa AE Sao ce. ed oe ee ae 766 636,134 | 1,625,733 | 408,001,000 
1936). dicho xa co IR eae ee ee 782 649,517 | 1,509,667 | 413,710,000 
1 Information not available. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five years. 


9.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1932-36. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system coincident peaks.) 


System and District. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
INTAVALAISYSLOIN Ge nce ret ones Ce tes 867,446 | 1,055,697 | 1,071,046 | 1,177,346 1,006, 166 
Dominion Power and Transmission. ... 43 , 968 45,710 50,670 54,155 54,021 
Georgian Bay system....2..............- 25,666 23, 887 24,488 27,534 26,555 
Eastern Ontario system.................. 80,544 86,890 121, 823 133,730 117,969 
'Thinder DAy System... = tse. ccbaree ood» 65,700 90,450 99, 866 113,673 133,914 
Manitoulin districts. ..2. 008.288 8.0 805 1 80 88 114 138 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
INIpISSINe CHSbriCh ete nc ..). Hees. toh. « bs 3, dol 3,539 3,840 3,921 4,115 
iC aliayaCisti Cla ae atc haba fa ios do 2 oes eae! 12,466 12,466 13,070 14,021 
FADIDNOIGISUPICH tt ed ieee ee oe ee 11,340 45,389 64,075 96,814 146, 783 
atric distfictec..t.. 1. ik aae.s 425 2,048 202i 2,828 3,012 4,182 
HSH HMNOIA CIStTICU orc ct. tones, maces 1 1 509 547 101 
Sid Osep a GIstliCh.. toch ocns «cereale bts A 1 1 1,314 1,702 
eS OES Re Ee a es 1,108,037 | 1,366,735 | 1,451,699 | 1,625,733 1,509, 667 


1 Not then in operation. 


The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted to 
about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the latest five years the capital investment in 
the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


10.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


neti mene $ $ $ $ 
Investments by Commission on behalf 
of Co-operating Municipalities, in Gen- 
erating Plants, Transmission Systems, 


etc.— 

INiagtara system: 2s) /aiskisses otlce ee 202,098,895) 201,975,671] 202,429,411] 210,332,868) 210,746, 186 
Dominion Power and Transmission 1 1 1 1 1 
Chats Falls development.......... 5,878,494 6,167,756 6,197,129 1 1 

Goorvian Day, SVsteminy beens. sh 8,329,026 8,394,645 8,427,279 8,478, 202 8,615, 788 

Eastern Ontario system.............. 21,060,824] 19,372,834} 19,851,622} 20,096,488} 19,504,227 

hunder: Bay. systeme .n). cates 18,480,739} 18,630,772} 18,679,611] 18,669,882) 18,820,351 
MAMILOUIN CISUIICt. 9.5 4).00c8e. ese 2 32,626 35,473 35,316 SoOnioe, 

Northern Ontario properties?......... 10,786,686] 23,790,137) 25,143,854) 30,767,010} 31,870,335 

Hydro-electric railways.............. 1,985,113 2,076,925 2,173,664 2,263, 182 2,352,559 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc.......... 4,629,053] 4,562,603] 4,449,914 6,117,511 4,985,730 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

ECM ees ore teres PLS. o piece bie eas 4 4 4 4 933 , 237 


| | | | 


ee | | | LS 


FO LN | 


SREARG TOLAIS, 2 ooo es panes ee 382,558, 764| 394,661,543] 398,224,762) 408,000,975) 413,709,811 


1JIncluded in the Niagara system. 2 Not in operation. ’The Northern Ontario 
properties include the Nipissing district, the Sudbury district, the Patricia district, the Abitibi district, 
the St. Joseph district, and the Espanola district. These properties are owned by the Government of 
Ontario and operated on behalf of the province by the H.E.P.C. 4 Not segregated prior to 1936. 
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The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies, and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electrical Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, fiscal years ended 


Oct. 31, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
male iy § § $ $ § 
INJAgara SVSLCIM macreies clcreet a cette. octet. 50,900,344 | 52,380,601 | 55,092,548 | 57,685,921 | 65,716,064 
Georgian Bay system.esates oes ee oe 2,482,837 2,822,302 3,153,899 3,449,255 3,813,421 
Basterm Ontanosystem,.-sessae: eee oe 5,228,591 | 5,338,116 | 5,984,350 | 6,663,122 7,403,232 
Thunder Bay system....0.5.....00:<+--- 2,739,224 | 3,104,669 | 3,521,436 | 3,960,712 4,521,100 
Northern Ontario properties.............. 164, 784 625, 282 868, 609 1,475, 621 2,130,914 
Nipissing rural power districts and 
Manitoulin rural power district........ 1 7,560 12,714 15,930 19,376 
Bonnechere storages... cee eee 1, 734 Sin iy 5,417 FSH! 9,406 
Service buildings and equipment......... 664,714 706, 849 750, 936 797, 256 861, 804 
Hydro-electric railways................-- 109, 240 121,482 134, 722 144, 873 165,392 
Insurance—workmen’s compensation and 
staff pension insurance................. 3,854,019 | 4,322,862 | 4,690,163 | 5,167,636 5,645, 064 
Totals, reserves of the Commiasion...... 66,145,487 | 69,433,260 | 74,214,794 | 79,367,699 | 90,285,773 
Totals, reserves—including surplus—of 
municipal electric utilities............. 56,624,617 | 59,736,820 | 64,177,407 | 69,106,510 | 75,187,970 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
BReOServes ie 2 og ee ee te 122,770,104 |129,170,080 165,473,743 


138,392,201 |148,474, 209 


1 Included in Northern Ontario properties. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied 
by the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner-municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1936, total assets of $152,039,551 as compared with liabilities 
of $40,657,706. Of the difference, $58,623,145 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $52,758,700. The item“ equities in H.E.P.C. systems’, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
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to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. 
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It will 


be noted that between 1932 and 1936 total assets have increased by $19,663,487, 
while total liabilities have decreased by $12,027,611. 


12. Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves, and Surpluses of Elec- 
trical Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, calendar years 1932-36. 


Item. 


Numbers of municipalities included...... 


Assets— 
PLant. 


Lands and buildings............. bee 
Substation equipment.................. 
Distribution systems—overhead....... 
Distribution systems—underground.... 
Wsine.transformers.. WA, ccc eccies oes 


Street lighting equipment—regular..... 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental 
Miscellaneous construction expenses..... 
Steam or hydraulic plants.............. 
OGG Serger nite atone ena whe Seas: 


WTiV.CHLOLICS ane ita eion ceca me ie 
Sinking funds on local debentures....... 
Equities in H.E.P.C. systems.......... 
OCHO ASEELS aetisarr corrosion emetrereHs 


Totals, Assets.............. 


Liabilities— 


Debenture balances................000- 
FA CCOUDLSIDAV ADI Cosa ak as sets aoe cae 
IBAnmOveLraratust:|..8 ta oes ae 
Ophentiabilitiess00 0c ieee ee ee 


Reserves— 


For equity in H.E.P.C. systems....... 
HH OTIGEDECCIAUION  aascescyeitcecie-<cceecdie obs wie 
CRERTOSEE VOSA coe ted Co uttude ne oelres 


Totals, Reserves............ 


Surpluses— 


PP) SHON LURES DANG: close ois, ches Sakae Bese. le-s. x 
ocabemking {UNdS.c2osicnc coe oh eparne 
Operating surpluses...............0005 


Totals, Surpluses........... 


Totals, Liahilities, Reserves, and Sur- 


Percentages of net debt to total assets.... 


9,503, 744 
22,288, 782 
20, 866, 767 

5,820,057 


1,545,355 
4,120,926 
498 , 232 
4,989,655 
200, 000 


10, 186,471 
22,306,801 
21,152,681 
5, 945, 226 
9,478,605 
8,514,165 
2,381,599 
1,458,444 
4,040,860 
502,979 
5,016, 756 
200, 000 


10, 262,693 
22,327,619 
21,353, 726 
6,031, 768 


10,381,191 
22,072,115 
21,650, 568 
6,068, 725 
9,678,578 
8,767,892 
2,420, 239 
1,486,303 
3,616,987 
496,050 
4,917,917 
200,000 


10,528,595 
22, 162,208 
22,163,701 
6,070,337 
9,845,940 
9,043,616 
2,527, 188 
1,504, 597 
4,019,431 
496, 186 
4,876,405 
200, 000 


89, 887,050 


3,185,442 
2,059,325 
3, 683 , 059 
1, 232, 209 
9,099, 211 
23,066, 130 


163,638 | . 


91,184,587 


1,696,489 
2,163,785 
3,746,911 
1, 226,043 
9,386,177 
26,045,679 
253 , 582 


132,376,064 |135, 703,253 


45,133,306 
3,512,725 
298,910 
3,740,376 


42,606,145 
3,320,486 
206,398 
3,787,725 


91,675,565 


2,215,914 

2,382,447 

4,001,596 

1,110, 705 

9,161,420 

29,274,341 
289, 158 


140,111, 146 


39,646,990 
3,149,035 

143,557 
3, 669, 008 


91,756,565 


2,927,486 

2,593, 634 

4,363, 298 

1,212,063 

9,086, 152 

32, 609, 980 
301,318 


144,850,496 


36,667,081 
2,931,934 
72,085 
3,462,906 


93,438, 204 


3,921,121 

2,924,913 

4,560,714 

1,261,844 

9,535,713 

36, 193, 874 
203, 168 


152,039,551 


34,485,507 
2,879,497 

25,560 
3,267, 142 


52,685,317 


23,066, 130 
14,902,177 


39,870,615 


1,902,308 


49,920,754 | 46,608,590 


26,045,679 
16,075,959 


44,169,720 


2,048,082 


29,274,341 
17,426, 809 


48,757,971 


2,056,821 


43,134,006 


32,609, 980 
18,410, 892 


2,459,075 


53,479,947 


40,657,706 


36, 193,874 
19,666,170 


2,763,101 


58,623,145 


15,244,778 
9,099,211 
15,476,148 


17,651,368 
9,386,177 
14,575,234 


20,608, 130 
9,161,420 
14,975,035 


23,481,974 
9,086, 153 
15, 668,416 


26,084,295 
9,535,713 
17, 138,692 


41,612,779 


44,744,585 


| Es | Le 


132,376,064 |135, 703,253 
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13.—_Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electrical Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, calendar 
years 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Numbers of municipalities included...... 280 282 282 284 284 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Earnings— 
IDOMeSTIGISERVICE: 7.12 o obeites eke eee 11,447,308 | 11,429,101 | 11,844,033 | 12,145,220 | 12,682,140 
Commercial light service.............. 6,243,794 | 6,018,026 | 6,206,086 | 6,458,748 6,815,439 
Commercial power service............. 9,356,694 | 9,080,522 | 9,692,784 | 10,211,969 | 10,694,192 
MUnICID aE POWeL: 5.0 thee ok oie oe toner 1,859,585 1,826,872 1,875,970 1,821,286 1,817,987 
Stroetilightine A... nase neeea sacs des ee 1,783,973 | 1,779,588.| 1,777,597 | 1,788, 760 1,799,421 
Rural service—merchandise!........... 11,069 12,813 18,748 21,670 23,159 
Miscellaneous, ©. ficsce.ct se ens Settee 513, 787 485,925 555, 172 562, 286 “2570/6260 
Totals, Earnings............ $1,216,210 | 30,627,842 | 31,970,390 | 33,009,939 | 34,408,164 
Expenses— 
Power) purchased s.ceste a ee cae 19,109,036 | 19,330,862 | 19,591,888 | 20,053,677 | 20,486,583 
Substation operation: ..i.....0....420-- 503 , 352 484,765 468 , 944 478,814 478, 856 
Substation maintenance................ 300, 186 288, 583 296,551 297,127 301,897 
Distribution systems, operation and 

WMraimbenanceeset qoute tion me raecer 969, 750 895,351 844,814 840, 634 855,576 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 95,485 82,321 yy Ye. 70,750 mde 
Meter maintenance. ...........0e0eceees 300, 105 283,116 291,403 313, 234 328,411 
Consumers’ premises expense........... 368, 209 361,499 352,499 340, 762 306,645 
Street lighting, operation, and mainten- 

ANCC che cae ee ee Sea Tee Ee 360, 710 353 , 082 338, 785 340, 120 356, 932 
Promotion of business! fos.aice qa6d- eee 266, 761 259,937 228,741 252,648 288 , 339 
Billing and collecting.................. 818,721 817,660 827, 860 835,376 945,893 
General office, salaries, and expenses... 960,559 908 ,518 908 , 040 943, 880 967,269 
Undistributed expense................. 436, 693 349,101 362,322 360,677 448, 333 
Truck operation and maintenance...... 112,060 105,453 98,082 95,151 69, 805 
Interest:.... cee cene tm ee eerie citer 2,532,941 | 2,426,286 | 2,204,994 | 2,040,130 1,893,304 
Sinking fund and principal payments on ,; 

Ge benburese tavaan tis see eis aero eee 2,244,368 | 2,319,319 | 2,358,169 | 2,423,088 2,448,223 

Totals, Expenses............ 29,378,936 | 29,265,853 | 29,248,264 | 29,686,068 | 30,248,778 
DUrplUuses. sAostiss cies cetse sone sernetele Solana LioOLs989) | 2a feed 2Onl oo coneeL 4,159,386 
Depreciation charges.........000ecsceseees 1,920,896 | 1,989,000 | 2,036,637 | 2,076,322 2,230,022 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... —83,622 | —627,011 685,489 | 1,247,549 1,929,364 


1 Profits from the sale of merchandise. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. ‘Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans Act, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution 
systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A steady rate of 
increase is apparent from these statistics. 
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14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, years ended Oct. 31, 1932-36. 


Norts.—Re rural power district legislation, consult the following Ontario Government publications: 
The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O., 1927, 
c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1980 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 15). 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
Rural ipower. districts: «.ca.lcs cscs No. 172 171 171 171 174 
‘LOWS DIDS BELVO. .io.U.e. oe eae No. 358 365 367 368 380 
WonsimMerss tee eb ec ee eS No. 59,534 61,845 63, 840 67,802 73,614 
Primary distribution lines.......... miles 8,918 9,174 9,461 9,976 10,808 
Powertsuppliedis ¢ ich aca soa ees h.p. 32,853 2.012 33, 949 37,190 42,897 
Revenues from customers........... $ 2,752,353 | 2,796,023 | 2,832,672 | 2,902,809 3,000,750 
HEOtHINGXPENSEStuca see ee ek Oe cust vos $ 2,776,192 2,904, 612 2,908,967 2,875,498 2,891,007 
INetSUuDpluscset A wae eee. 305; $ — 23,838 —108,589 —76, 295 Bir ole 109, 743 
Capital invested, totals............. $ | 16,964,227 | 17,693,875 | 18,307,511 | 19,182,265 | 20,674,674 


Provincial grants-in-aid, totals!..... $ 8,393,808 | 8,752,993 | 9,054,080 | 9,489,671 | 10,232,099 


1 Included in previous item, ‘‘Capital invested’’. 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other "| 
Provinces. isd 


Quebec.—Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 20 Geo. V, c. 34, 
the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 


‘power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 


but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 


The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the 
North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $634,000. 


Other reservoirs on the Gatineau, Liévre, and Mattawin rivers which are the 
property of the Commission and are operated by that body have been built and paid 
for by the benefiting companies instead of being financed by the Commission. 


Provincial Electricity Board—Created by an Act passed at the 1937 session of 
the Legislature (1 Geo. VI, c. 25), the Provincial Electricity Board superseded, with 
wider powers, the former Quebec Electricity Commission which operated from Dec. 
2, 1935, to Aug. 31, 1937. The new Board is given power to control undertakings 
for the production, sale, and distribution of electricity in the province, to fully 
investigate the property and accounts of such undertakings, to alter and cancel 
abusive contracts, and to fix rates for the sale of electricity based upon the value of 
physical assets and reasonable expenses of an undertaking. All electrical under- 
takings in the province are to operate under licence from the Board, such licences to 
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remain in force for two years. The duration of all contracts for the distribution 
of electricity is limited to five years. The Act does not apply to municipal corpor- 
' ations which have established an electricity service, except that such corporations 
may benefit by the provisions for obtaining revision of an abusive contract. 


National Electricity Syndicate-—Created by an Act of the 1937 Legislature (1 
Geo. VI, c. 24), the Syndicate is intended to develop electricity-generating plants 
and distributing systems in the province. The Syndicate may establish its under- 
takings by one or both of two methods: first, by funds advanced by the Provincial 
Government; secondly, by the issue of stock or debentures of which the Provincial 
Government is to purchase at least 60 p.c. to give it a controlling interest. The Act 
authorizes the Syndicate to use the first method to develop generating plants and 
distributing systems in the electoral districts of Abitibi, Timiskaming, Lake St. 
John and Roberval, and for this purpose authorizes an advance to the Syndicate of 
$10,000,000 which may be subsequently increased by the Legislature. No further 
alienation or extension of leases previously granted on water-power sites of over 
300 h.p. capacity may be granted without consent of the Legislature. The Act also 
permits the Government to contribute up to 55 p.c. of the cost of an electricity 
distributing system established by any rural municipality. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute; supply, and utilize electric energy and power in 
any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or 
deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main operations, 
however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaret—sells power 
by wholesale and retail in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by whole- 
sale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour—sells power by wholesale in Pictou 
Co., supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in Sheet 
Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke valleys and serves the town of Truro 
through the Pictou County Power Board; Mersey System—supplies demands of pulp 
and paper mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland System—supplies town of Liver- 
pool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, also power for a woodworking factory 
and a gold mine; Z'usket System—sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, also 
supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System— 
sells power wholesale in Shelburne and wholesale and retail in the town of Lockeport 
and vicinity; Antigonish System—supplies Antigonish town, and other communities 
in Antigonish Co.; Canseau System—serves various places on Cape Breton island, 
including St. Peters and Cheticamp districts which are supplied with diesel-generated 
energy. The Mabou district is supplied by the Commission with energy purchased 
in bulk from the Inverness collieries. 


The Department of Rural Electrification of the Commission, created during the 
year 1937, is establishing various distribution districts throughout the province, and 
thus making service available to communities that were unable to enjoy electric 
light previous to the passing of the Rural Electrification Act, 1937. 


The total installed capacity at Nov. 30, 1937, was 67,362 h.p., and there were | 


about 308 miles of main transmission lines and 276 miles of secondary transmission 
and distribution lines. The total capital expenditure to Nov. 30, 1937, was 
$14,487,803 and the reserves were $2,253,715. 


Sat 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor- 
porated under provincial legislation, owns and operates two generating stations: , 
an 11,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John; 
and a 15,000 h.p. plant at Grand Lake in the Minto coal area. Transmission lines 


_ of 66,000 volts connect the two plants with each other and with the cities of Saint 


John and Moncton. A 33,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant 
to Fredericton and Marysville. A 66,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand 
Lake plant to the towns of Newcastle and Chatham. 


Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex, supplying 17,150 customers in these communities. Power 
is also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, serving 
directly 10,600 customers. The high-voltage line mileage is 307 and 1,100 miles 
of distributing lines are in operation. The Commission has under construction 
rural distribution lines totalling 85 miles in length which will add 250 customers. 


The Commission has a plant investment of $8,022,000 and an annual revenue 
of $1,044,000. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations, and individuals. 
Legislation was passed in 1929 by which the Government undertook to pay interest 
charges and sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of the construction and erection of equipment required for the generation 
and transmission of electric energy. In 1931 passage of the Electrical Power Trans- - 
mission Act reorganized the administration of the Commission by establishing a 
Board and giving to it additional authority. 


The first transmission line was completed in 1920 to serve the city of Portage 
la Prairie. Power was sold to the city in bulk. With Portage la Prairie as a nucleus, 
the lines were rapidly extended over the entire southern and western portions of the 
province, and at the present time the Commission is serving 96 cities, towns, and 
villages. During this period the Commission took over several municipally-owned 
plants, notably the plants at Birtle, Brandon, Virden, and Minnedosa. Each of 
these services has now been tied into the main system and the plants are relegated 
to standby service. The Commission purchases energy from the municipally- 
owned plant at Dauphin and distributes it to outlying districts. Power is also 
purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company at Selkirk and distributed to 


_ the summer resort areas along lake Winnipeg. The Commission has made rapid 


strides in the promotion of electrical services for farms. The farm rates have 
been lowered and the cost of building farm extensions has been considerably reduced. 


In 1937 the Commission made its first incursion into the eastern part of the province, 


when the towns of Whitemouth and Elma were served. 

In 1936 arrangements were completed for the export of a block of power to 
the Inter-State Power Company at Niche, North Dakota. 

The Commission owns and operates a central steam-heating system at Brandon, 
supplying heat to the business part of the city and to part of the residential section. 
It also owns and operates the Brandon gas plant. 

The object of the Commission is to extend service to any district in which the 
available revenue is sufficient to justify the necessary capital expenditure. In this 
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connection, the years 1936 and 1937 brought an unusual number of inquiries for 
service and it is apparent that succeeding years will see the hydro network growing 
‘ very rapidly. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell, and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power, and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers re the operation of electrical public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 1935 
(1934-35, c. 64). 

The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged, or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt, and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, and Lanigan and the 
privately-owned plant of the Maple Creek Light, Power & Milling Co. at Maple 
Creek were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willowbunch was added. 
The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also purchased 
from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea system of 
the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw, and Tisdale (where the Commission has a generating plant) with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. By a line built in 1935, service is given to the 
town of Battleford from the North Battleford plant. There are now 1,364 miles 
of transmission lines owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 
its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 123 towns and villages 
is approximately 8,506 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the 
distribution systems) number 16,796. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1936, was approximately $7,711,120. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power 
for the distribution of electric energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The Water 
Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public utility 
companies, 


a 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.* 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will, in the beginning, be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is now the 
Dominion of Canada was probably the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the 
grinding of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need—protection. It is 
therefore significant that, at a census of occupations taken in 1681, a comparatively 
large number of tailors, shoemakers, masons, carpenters, gunsmiths, and edge-tool 
makers were enumerated. Again, although the colonial policy of France under the 
old régime aimed at preventing the manufacture, in Canada, of any article which 
could be imported from the Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation 
due to the colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
From the introduction of sheep raising and the manufacture of home-spun woollens 
arose the important textile industries of to-day, which are able to produce the 
finest fabrics of cotton, wool or silk. 


Under the British régime, shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865 
when 105 Quebec-built ships with a total tonnage of 59,333 were registered. There- 
after, iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the forests 
of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and other 
important industries. 


One of the chief factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many 
natural resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agri- 
cultural resources, forests, minerals, and water powers that Canada’s industries 
are mainly based. The fish and fur resources also make an important contribution 
of raw materials to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, 
the comparatively small home market, a large part of it in scattered agricultural 
areas, has always been one of the difficulties of the situation. In spite of this, Canada 
is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; 
her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods and her 
exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States 
exceed the exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to continue 
will depend almost entirely upon the further development of the many-sided physical 
assets of the country. ‘The ore used in the manufacture of iron and steel in Canada, 
as well as the coal which has supplied the manufacturing industries with power, 
has, in the main, been imported from the United States, chiefly because the principal 


* Revised by A. Cohen, B.Com., Chief, General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile, and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada and the provinces. For 
a complete list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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manufacturing centres of this country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region 
are fairly conveniently situated with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the 
‘ United States and far away from the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. In recent years coal has been increasingly replaced by electric power. The 
great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is made in domestic 
blast furnaces. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had been im- 
ported previously. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manu- 
facturers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure. Incidentally, factory 
methods become more specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical 
efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the absorption of the energies 
of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of the leading manufacturing 
countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprecedented 
figures of values produced. 


This great boom in Canadian manufactures reached its height in the summer of 
1920. Gross values in 1929, however, reached a higher point than in the post-war 
boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured goods had dropped about 41 p.e. 
in the intervening period. 


Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada.— 
The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began in the fall of 1929 
continued with increasing force to about the middle of 1933. Asa result, the output 
of manufactured products in 1933, valued at $2,086,847,847, was the lowest annual 
average reached since 1917. This was a decrease of 48-2 p.c. as compared with 
the peak year of 1929. In 1935 the value of production amounted to $2,807,337,381, 
an increase of 10-8 p.c. over the previous year, but still 30-3 p.c. below the 1929 
level. The number of persons employed decreased from 694,434 in 1929 to 493,903 
in 1933, a drop of 28-9 p.c. For 1935, however, the number of employees was 582,874, 
an increase of 6-9 p.c. over the 1934 figures. In spite of this increase, the employees 
in 1935 still numbered 16-1 p.c. below the 1929 figure. The decline in salary and 
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wage payments exceeded even that of the number of employees, the drop between 
1929 and 1933 being $347,487, 752 or 42:7 p.c. In 1935 the increase in salary and 
wage payments amounted to $124,764,814 over 1933 and $56,732,269 over 1934. 
Average earnings per employee, which in 1933 amounted to $943, represented a 
decrease of 19-5 p.c. from the average earnings of $1,171 in 1929. For 1935 average 
earnings were $1,013. Table 8, p. 417, shows the percentage variation in employ- 
ment, salary and wage payments and value of production since 1929. 


The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in Table 1 
following, while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the 
international market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manu- 
factured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 
1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports 
of ‘fully or chiefly manufactured” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, 
amounted in value to $324,239,689, and exports of ‘‘partly manufactured”’ products 
to $260,962,269 (see pp. 568-569 of the 1987 Year Book). 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1936. 


Notre.—Prior to 1929, totals for the chemical industries included the value placed on intermediate 
products used in further processes in the producing works. To this extent, totals are not comparable to 
those of 1929 and subsequent years. Further, statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were 
included in manufactures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- Bin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lish- Capital. lio 5 ‘ an of Value of Value of 
Year. ments. Ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.1 Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


RSEO ee Skee 41,259 77,964,020! 187,942; 40,851,009! 124,907,846] 96,709,927 221,617,773 
ISSO oe so ee 49,722} 165,302,623 254,95 59,429,002) 179,918,593 129,357,433 | 309, 676,068 
SOU aero et 75,964] 353,213,000) 369,595) 100,415,350) 250,759,292] 219,088,594 469,847,886 
(Establishments with five hands and over.) 
BOOO eRe in 14,065 2 272,0383| 79,284,311 2 2 368, 696,723 
1007 ae aoe 14,650} 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350) 266,527,858} 214,525,517 481,053,375 
1) A ase Rc Ear ip 19,218) 1,247,583,609| 515,203) 241,008,416) 601,509,018} 564,466,621 | 1,165,975,639 
MOLD ciao Meas 15,593} 1,958, 705,230 2 283,311,505] 791,943,433] 589,603,792 | 1,381,547, 225 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
MOU tae a xo.4,00% 22,838] 2,696,154,030] 621,694] 509,382, 027|1,541,087,416) 1,332,180,767 | 2,873,268, 183 
MONS eee eee ths 22,910} 2,926,815, 424] 618,305] 582,457,488/1,829,049,369| 1,460,723,777 | 3,289, 764,146 
UT Rees 5 ee Bae 23,249| 3,095,025, 799| 611,008) 618,463, 139/1,780,629,840| 1,509,870, 745 | 3,290,500,585 
LEA UE ees oe 23,001| 3,371,940,653| 609,586) 732,120,585/2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408 | 3,772,250,057 
AGP Ty eet, 2 6 5s 22,235| 3,190,026,358) 456,076) 518,785, 137)1,366,893,685| 1,209,143,344 | 2,576,037,029 
Oe a 053 22,541) 3,244,302,410) 474,430) 510,431,312/1,283, 774,723] 1,198,434,407 | 2,482,209, 130 
Ee a 22,642) 3,380,322,959| 525,267) 571,470,028)1,470,140,139| 1,311,025,375 | 2,781,165,514 
Te Se one 22,178) 3,538,813,460| 508,503] 559,884,045/1,438,409,681| 1,180,699,2411| 2,695,053, 582 
OV ASIP St ae oe ee 22,831] 3,808,309,981| 544,225) 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408) 1,280,504,1591| 2,948,545,315 
BAO RGEAe rian as ccd 22,708] 3,981,569,590) 581,539) 653,850,933/1, 728,624,192] 1,406,574,1641) 3,221,269, 231 
Uy ie ae oe a oeteae 22,936| 4,337,631,558| 618,933) 693,932, 228/1,758, 789,334! 1,544,296,5571) 3,394, 713,270 
MOS STN, Desi c, xaare's 23,579| 4,780,296,049| 658,023) 755,199,372|1,919,438,703] 1,725,338,5401) 3,738,484, 728 
Lea ie ee aoa ee 23,597! 5,083,014, 754| 694,434) 813,049,842/2,032,020,975| 1,894,910,456!| 4,029,371,340 
BOSW ee ete cat cs 24,020| 5,203,316, 760] 644,439] 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902| 1,665,631,7701| 3,428,970, 628 
EBS ea A a 24,501) 4,961,312,408| 557,426) 624,545, 561/1,1223,880,011| 1,390,409,2371) 2,698, 461,862 
De aims sitet k 24,544] 4,741,255,610) 495,398) 505,883,323] 955,968,683] 1,097,284,2911) 2,126, 194,555 
1 5 a ea bate 25,232| 4,689,373,704| 493,903) 465,562,090) 969,188,574) 1,048,259,4501| 2,086,847,847 
1 2 iat ae Aly 25,663] 4,703,917,739| 545,162) 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053| 1,222,943,899 1] 2,533, 758,954 
ae Les Mapa 25,491) 4,698,991,853| 582,874) 590,326, 904/1,420,885,153 1,302,179,0992 2,807,337,381 
TLR pee bee 24,202| 3,271, 263,531| 594,359] 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672 11 3,002, 403,814 


1Jn accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well as 
the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. Prior to this, only the cost of materials was 
deducted. The figures for 1924 and later years have been revised in accordance with this resolution. The 
revision could not be carried back further as statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years 
prior to 1924, 2 Not reported. 3 Central electric stations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
work ceased to be regarded as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will 
be made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the figures for 1936. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of a hi by Provinces, for Representative Years, 


Year 
and Province. 


Nova Scotia.... 


New Brunswick. 


YUKON ees. soe 


Nova Scotia.... 


. New Brunswick. 


Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 


Nova Scotia.... 


New Brunswick. 


Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 


Nova Scotia.... 


New Brunswick. 


Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 


Nova Scotia.... 


New Brunswick. 


Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 


Nova Scotia.... 


New Brunswick. 


Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 


17-36. 


Nortr.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 405. 


1,697 


2, 696,154,030 
2,225,482 
128,052, 239 
64,010,777 
793,589, 489 
1,302,675, 630 
95, 530, 452 
30,096, 623 
60,552,814 
215, 681,355 
3,739, 169 


Be ef 
141,549, 856 
105, 671, 688 

1,028, 226, 105 

1,668,079, 488 
112,896, 616 

31,727, 162 
61,063, 132 


219,991,887 


3,244,302, 410 
2,946,329 
106, 647, 616 
82, 230, 895 
970,019,442 
1,696, 738, 996 
88,779,517 
31,101,612 
55,514, 624 


210,323,379 


3,981, 569,590 
2,850,010 
118,050,902 
95,661, 154 
1,216,975, 958 
1,985, 165,921 
127,445,924 
33, 943,060 
72,468, 286 


329,008,375 
Pay 


135, 662,325 
117,965,970 
1,673,011,042 
2,418,340, 450 
173, 152, 948 
58,877, 124 
107, 648, 028 


394, 866, 933 


4,689,373, 704 
3,386,095 
123, 645,961 
122, 130,573 
1,648, 872,387 
2,087,072, 413 
179, 720, 120 
64,950,579 
98,345,221 


361, 250,355 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


1,327 


474,430 
1,127 
14, 286 
14,351 
147,952 
243, 297 
14, 188 
4,196 
7,461 


27,572 


581,539 
2,261 
16,782 
17, 674 
180, 669 
280,353 
21,201 
4,904 
10, 233 


47, 462 


694,434 
2,133 


51,379 


493,903 
1,065 


30,896 


Salaries Cost Net 
and of Value of 
Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
$ $ $ 
509,382, 027/1,541,087,416)1,332, 180, 767 
683,149] 3,088,718 1,816, 986 
19,177,657| 102,456,085} 58,751,487 
13,192,740] 32,466,048] 27,996,000 
143, 291,802} 385,486,685] 396,539,787 
264,442,393] 795,095,511) 685,063,845 
17,381,806] 69,884,850] 45,062,533 
5,906,150) 22,098,445] 15,529,428 
9,323,221) 42,725,021) 26,105,121 
35,864,308] 87,764,650] 74,978,844 
118,801 26,403 336, 786 
732,120,585 /2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408 
888,121} 4,164,223 2,221,746 
26,127,781] 85,724,785] 63,274,708 
19,505,048] 60,812,641 46,910, 631 
205,829,155) 553,558,520} 517,693,125 
369,846, 193]1,071,843,374| 822,570,783 
33,357,872] 92,729,271 65,492, 637 
10,249,392} 34,894,105 24, 655,529 
15,903,609] 56,139,646] 32,466,428 
50,418,414] 125,405,084] 111,692,821 
510, 431, 312)1,283,774,723/1, 198,434,407 
28,540) 2,621,443 1, 787,569 
12,192,652} 38,008, 168 29,985, 794 
12,201,014} 38,059,376] 26,821,281 
144,368,667} 337,752,977| 370,276,067 
275,559,006| 678,746,675] 617,752,828 
18,274,012} 54,630,668] 41,326,416 
5,618,174] 22,450,051) 16,357,481 
9,493,543] 30,306,395} 22,813,091 
32,095,704] 81,208,970} 71,313,880 
653,850, 933}1,728,624,192) 1,406,574,1641 
690,403} 2,637,960 1,309, 1701 
13,014,707} 39,137,265] 30,751,779! 
14,609,734} 44,074,961]  27,453,2891 
189,326,145] 442,927,613) 429,957, 7811 
335, 164,239] 908,044,673] 711,978, 7931 
26,973,850] 75,000,529} 54,646,677 
6,397,545) 29,128,085 16,129, 1071 
12,808,554} 49,826,532} 31,404,783! 
54,865,756] 137,846,624] 102,942,7851 


813,049, 842/2,032,020,975| 1,894,910,4561 


781,448 


2,864,383 


17,925,190) 50,781,055 


15, 712,322 


39, 845, 223 


233, 803,672] 537,828,611 
421, 789, 723|1,057,407,249 


1,655,710! 
39, 140, 0131 
29,051, 9441 

583,498, 0961 
975,407, 2581 


34,158,583] 88,055,264] 71,933,9221 
10,488,759) 51,143,205)  26,749,2291 
16,460,038] 62,700,608) 41,989,415! 
61,980,107] 141,395,377] 125,484,869 
465,562,090] 969,188,574) 1,048,259,4501 
597,980} 1,592,301 1,384,0721 
10,701,189] 25,402,432) 24,356,2791 
9,877,690] 20,471,624]  21,453,1271 
141,358,231) 292,950,595} 336,407,772! 
234,391,900} 465,106,584) 510,578,550 
20,699,449) 44,697,266]  44,608,8011 
5,871,180} 19,164,919) 15,251,760 
10,896,182) 29,505,155} 23,838,049! 
31,168,339] 70,297,698} 70,381,040! 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


2,873,268, 183 
4,905, 704 
161,207,522 
60,462,048 
782,026,472 
1,480, 159,356 
114,947, 383 
37,622,873 
68,830, 142 
162,743,494 
363, 189 


3, 772,250,057 
6,385, 969 
148,999, 493 
107,723,272 
1,071, 251, 645 
1,894,414, 157 
158,221,908 
59,549, 634 
88,606,074 


237,097,905 


2,482, 209,130 
4,409,012 

67, 988, 962 
64,880, 657 
708,029,044 
1,296, 499, 503 
95,957,084 
38,807,532 
53,119, 486 


152,517, 850 


3,221, 269,231 
4,069,051 
72,956, 768 
73, 661, 794 
899, 644, 124 
1, 661,379,326 
132, 129, 988 
47,093,432 
83,059,494 


247,275, 254 


4,029,371,340 
4,638,277 
93,567,348 
70,825, 654 
1,155, 201,014 
2,080,391, 439 
163, 806,010 
80, 485, 537 
106,824,476 


273,681, 585 


2,086,847,847 
3,077,817 
52,901,937 
44,826,347 
653, 066, 534 
1,005, 233,502 
91,408, 441 
36, 199, 608 
54,642,706 


145, 490,955 


————= ee 


- 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 


1917-36—concluded. 
Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year : ; Em- 
lish- Capital an of Value of Value of 
and Province ments ployees Wages Materials. | Products.! Products. 
él No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada.......... 25,663) 4,703,917,730| 545,162] 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053 yea 259005 798,904 
‘PAH island ose. 273 3,517,088 1,093 600, 216 ,421 1,0401 ,302,586 
Nova Scotia.... 1,386 119,064,747) 15,041} 12, 401, 325 28, 497, 123 ey 108" 9171 60,844,581 
New Brunswick. 847 123,476,314) 13,522} 11,367,625) 24,637,918 26,357, 2571 54,057, 847 
Quebees: : 285.2. 8,168] 1,678,486,302| 181,546 161,197,908 357,751,720 380, 453, 6661 766,498,000 
Ontario. 2,253: 10,322] 2,063,721,375) 259,621) 270,834,102) 610,485,807] 611,303,863] 1,255,325, 701 
Manitoba....... 1,077 183,937,703} 21,728) 22,020,990) 54,719,469 48,484, 6651 105, 358, 000 
Saskatchewan 845 65,975, 159 5,986 6,093,983} 24,289,080 16, 238, 4271 42, 261, 723 
Alberta: ........ 968 98,418,699] 11,565) 11,775,745) 40,381,587 27,576, 8751 69,389,118 
Br. Columbia 
and Yukon.... 1,777| 367,320,343] 35,065] 387,302,741] 88,292,928] 82,841,1891] 176,721,398 
1935 
Canada.......... 25,491) 4 agitiad Dosa 582,874) 590,326, “ape 1,420,885,153] 1,302,179,0991| 2,807,337, 381 
P.E. Island..... 261 , 905 1,108 618, 406 , 409 1,362, 4051 ,306, 006 
Nova Scotia.... 1,350 nF 08" 064; 16,060} 14, vey 674 31, 647, 800 30,995, 1301 67,109,172 
New Brunswick. 872 115,635,568 13,937] 11,680,095 25,551,371 27, 643.3661 56,344, 190 
Quebec:......5.. , 942! 1,664,198,107} 189,671 173,354, 585! 398,566,702) 393,805,691 821,020, 796 
ONGATIO? Ss. oe: 10,266} 2,064, 194,151) 281,488] 308,807,207) 718,570,816] 668,918, 7341) 1,423,562, 474 
Manitoba....... 1,099 198,822,314] 23,239} 24,701,066] 67,929,760 47,349,3141 117, 734, 292 
Saskatchewan 880 66,271,171 6,355 6,524,411) 28,046,921 16,976, 1491 46,821,302 
Alberta... ... .. 1,002 96,322,781; 12,087) 12,504,449} 42,831,636 28,932, 2171 73, 282,607 
Br. Columbia 
and Yukon... 1,819 371,039,792} 38,979) 43,094,011) 105,845,788) 86,196,093! 198, 106,542 
1936.2 
Canada.......... 24,202) 3,271,263,531| 594,359) 612,071,434 1 ee 1, 289,592,672 1) 3,002, 403,814 
P.E. Island..... 233 ,394, 532 996 "553. 00: ; i : ,2011 ,oll1, 223 
Nova Scotia.... 1,158 87,888,353} 15,944] 13,784,556) 36,077, 900 27,788,510} 67,784,970 
New Brunswick. 784 81,468,098} 13,710} 11,855,051 29,292, 851 23,781, 4871 56,225,201 
Quebec.......... ,969| 1,029,546, 039 194,876 182,319,454 455,027,759) 377,514,9981) 868,687,389 
Ontarioz-... 8). 9,753} 1,588,484,130] 288,992) 314,872,843] 822,884,081] 686,470,9173| 1,547,551, 931 
Manitoba....... 1,011 118,515,841] 22,507} 24,490,299] 74,374,078 45,015,577! 122,050, 502 
Saskatchewan 694 42,055,557 5,782 6,013,378] 35,311,152 15,185, 5001 51,604,510 
Alberta. 2200... 905 70,224,578} 11,756] 12,328,471] 47,684,029} 25,000,136! 74,052,010 
Br. Columbia 
and Yukon..... 1,695 250,686,403! 39,796! 45,854,374! 121,362,118 87,780,3461! 216,136,078 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


2 Central electric stations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
work ceased to be regarded as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will 
be made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the figures for 1936. 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-36. 


Nortr.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 405. 


Cost 


oO 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products.! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


———$———- | | | | | | 


Estab- 
Year and : i 
Industrial Group. pt Capital 
No. $ 


Vegetable products 


225 tebe 25 or oe 030 


2,765 


Animal products... 5,486 nT. 165 245 
Textile products... 1,360 196, 823, 197 
Wood and paper... TPA) BIR eps 
Tron and its pro- 

ducts. . 1,404] 634,642,989 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 69,421,911 
Non-metallic min- 

Bralsier aestcn eec. 1,410} 150,328,144 
Chemicals and 

allied products?.. 539} 175,836,690 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 606} 93,477,696 
Central electric 

stations.......... 666} 356,004, 168 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


ee Salaries 
ployees. Wats 
No. $ 


621, 694/509, 382, 027/1,541,087,416 


61, 288] 44,780,329 
46,994) 35,753, 133 
82,639] 51,189,060 
153, 751/115, 137,384 


142, 416)140, 334, 255 
18,220] 15,898,890 


22,284] 19,360,952 
56,153) 51,505, 484 
29,102) 27,644,825 
8,847) 7,777,715 


365, 483 , 923 
320,302,039 
132,479, 763 
149,927,482 


357, 688,333 
46,445, 469 


38,724,530 

99,068, 092 

30,967, 785 
Nil 


1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 


181,072, 143 
124, 103, 990 
115, 739, 096 
248, 986,564 


334, 616, 810 
41,039,351 


60, 802, 754 
131,381,995 
49,901,216 
44,536,848 


546, 556, 066 
444,406,029 
248, 218, 859 
398,914, 046 


692,305, 143 
87,484, 820 


99,527,284 
230, 450, 087 
80,869,001 
44,536, 848 


2 These figures do not correspond with those published in the 


Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied Products; the latter are revised and are directly comparable 
with those given here for 1929-36. See also headnote to Table 1, p. 405. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-36—continued. 


756, 220, 066 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


86,796,351! 


Vear anid Estab- : Em. | Salaries Cost Net Gross 
: lish- Capital and of Value of Value of 
Jadustrial Group. ents Ployees. Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Totals 25-3 2a a: 23,351/3,371,940,653| 609,586|732,120,585/2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 
Vegetable products 4,219] 394,123,233) 72,380] 75,695,530] 532,484,195] 234,317,527 | 766,801,722 
Animal products.... 4,823] 221,792,457) 48,687] 54,291,606] 400,496,354] 152,995.130 | 553,491,484 
Textile products.... 1,304] 302,758,185] 87,730] 84,433,609] 256,233,300] 173,741,035 | 429,974,335 
Wood and paper.... 7,867| 772,086,812] 143,781]171, 610,460] 308,282,232} 415,784,276 | 724,066,508 
Iron and its pro- 

Guctss:.. ieee es 1,690} 642,904,322} 146, 2041205,414,599) 349,642,666) 865,473,097 | 715,115,763 
Non-ferrous metals. 324] 109,382,033} 238,162) 27,895,343] 48,434,120] 52,847,178 | 101,281,298 
Non-metallic min- 

Ovals ee ee eee 1,176} 223,541,735] 27,361] 34,406,423) 74,200,407) 85,216,316 | 159,416,723 
Chemicals and 

allied products?. . 464] 122,128,730] 17,653] 22,193,421] 62,644,608] 65,183,212 | 127,827,820 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 665| 134,954,504! . 31,985} 41,552,885] 52,853,767) 75,715,577 | 128,569,344 
Central electric 

Stations: were wee 819] 448,273,642} 10,693) 14,626,709 Nil 65,705,060 | 65,705,060 

1922. 

Totals.) 04.286 3 22, 541|3, 244,302,410] 474, 430/510, 431,312|1,283,774,723) 1,198,434,407 |2,482,209,130 
Vegetable products. 4,355| 871,361,682] 63,217) 64,424,922) 330,589,052) 206,946,749 | 537,535,801 
Animal products.... 5,118} 201,829,414] 49,595) 49,933,679] 264,078,631] 107,473,382 | 371,552,013 
Textile products.... 1,709] 268,065,238} 88,048] 76,224,361] 153,066,593) 155,493,510 | 308,560,103 
Wood and paper.... 6,983] 761,188,396} 118, 462/132,084,914] 206,682,820] 283,131,962 | 489,814,782 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCtS een pene ete 1,040} 526,109,953] 74,588] 90,605,157] 168,282,265] i63,302,638 | 331,584,903 
Non-ferrous metals. 325] 102,208,275) 18,222] 21,451,629] 30,861,895} 39,998,798 | 70,855,693 
Non-metallic min- 

Orals ee AEP ad 1,095} 238,691,461] 22,468] 27,204,642] 63,377,262} 77,911,159 | 141,288,421 
Chemicals and 

allied products?. . 469} 118,025,483) 14,082] 16,770,503] 47,039,926) 48,904,259 | 95,944,185 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 542] 88,753,756) 15,064] 17,236,255] 19,796,279) 32,948,084 | 52,744,363 
Central electric 

Btabions..).ees ae 905} 568,068,752] 10,684] 14,495,250 Nil 82,328,866 | 82,328,866 

1926. 

Wotals see Wee ee 22, 708/3,981,569,590| 581, 539/653, 850, 933] 1,728,624,192| 1,406,574,164 1/3,221,269,231 
Vegetable products. 4,529] 449,259,094] 73,908] 75,349,586] 414,316,414] 234,330,1721] 658,320, 716 
Animal products... 4,896] 223,938,559] 67,843] 60,203,986] 329,114,267] 118,071,7301] 452,034,925 
Textile products.... 1,698} 317,275,429] 100,572) 88,596,752) 202,832,383] 158,2038,3971| 366,334, 644 
Wood and paper.... 6,751) 929,589,278] 134, 187|160,916, 729} 261,001,976} 314,685, 7531) 600,064, 661 
Tron and its pro- 

Guetta 1,142} 597,982,098] 103,510]137, 640,065) 258,020,373] 2384,326,3511) 505,188,849 
Non-ferrous metals. 403} 202,503,426] 30,095] 39,201,147) 90,613,004]  84,993,2911] 183,501, 723 
Non-metallic min- 

enals eee seeker 1,240} 261,724,184] 26,045) 31,986,949] 82,293,319] 77,491,4881) 174,156,923 
Chemicals and 

allied products?.. . 556| 183,407,891] 14,345) 18,309,377] 60,124,582] 58,718,891) 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 436] 109,669,565) 17,628] 21,703,342) 30,307,874) 38,956,7401] 70,143,531 
Central electric 

BLALIONS:-. 4.02 eek 1,057 13,406] 19,943,000 Nil 88, 933, 733 


Totalss,avesixen.. 235997 |5,083,014, 754] 694, 434,813,049, 842/2,032,020,975| 1,894,910, 456 1/4,029,371,340 
Vegetable products.| 5,005} 569,064,835] 88,858] 93,299,665] 427,019,724] 334,152,9571| 771,457, 665 
Animal products... 4,490] 243,825,065] 67,670) 62,081,423) 345,351,882) 127,929,8571) 477,761,855 
Textile products.... 1,891] 383,153,797] 115,620 105,896,237! 220,304,250} 200,123,5321) 426,247,587 
Wood and paper.... 7,405}1, 152,075, 234) 164, 800]192, 285,448] 314,203,289] 381,913,3071] 725,819, 740 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCtSaNasee ne eis 1,169] 754,989,105} 182,281]186,928, 700] 384,925,660] 336,378,090) 738,012,980 
Non-ferrous metals. 408] 298,721,106) 39,867] 54,501,806] 124,900,632] 150,415,2151) 283,545, 666 
Non-metallic min- 

Cralsisae se 1,188) 329,448,844] 31,431) 41,511,846] 117,149,130] 106,601,8281) 242,023,518 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 554) 165,886,912) 16,694] 22,639,449] 55,184,337)  78,785,9111) 138,545,221 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 463) 180,118,324] 21,049] 29,128,447] 42,982,071] 58,740,7081] 103,073,662 
Central electric 

Stations Sos. seve 1,024]1,055, 731,532} 16,164! 24,831,821 Nil 119,869,0511| 122,888,446 


2 These figures do not correspond with those published in the 


Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied Products; the latter are revised and are directly comparable 
with those given here for 1929-36. See also headnote to Table 1, p. 405. 
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stations........... 


1 See footnote 1 to Table, p. 405. 


Years, 1917-36—concluded. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
et ee eet Capt, Pp) and of. Value of | Value of 
P- | ments ployees.| Wages Materials. | Products.) Products. 

ae No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Wotalsi fe FCA SA 25, a 4, ied 373, 704| 493,903|465,562,090| 969,188,574| 1,048,259,450 1/2,086,847,847 
Vegetable products. +B 533,005]. 73,095] 66,137,487) 224,243,088] 189,134,0321] 421,849,872 
Animal products... 4, ce Or ety 642} 53,111] 46,453,188] 179,429,948 87,629,4441| 271,068,210 
Textile products... 2.151 399,312,247 106, 235] 80,695,813) 144,584,507) 143,990,6081] 294,715, 248 
Wood and paper... 7,917| 893,309,680] 105,471/102,500,377| 134,979,700] 184,723,3291| 342,155,077 
Tron and its pro- 

CUICT Rae ce 1,291} 580,760,379] 70,947) 69,482,730] 97,705,853! 105,667,3181} 211,961,908 
Non-ferrous metals. 478) 266,266,448) 25,273] 28,099,026] 71,990,608]  88,427,9841) 164,765, 604 
Non-metallic min- 

erase Aen 5 Ae 1,144] 307,996,274] 19,296] 21,680,263} 71,713,986) 60,503,998) 141,791,451 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 696} 153,900,930) 15,397] 18,738,629] 34,271,854) 55,394,2841) 92,820,761 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 476} 66,769,049} 10,361} 10,342,700} 10,269,030} 17,124,800!) 28,187,635 
Central electric 

StALIONS {37 s6 os0 1,041]1,386,532,055| 14,717] 21,431,877 Nil 115,668, 6531] 117,532,081 

1934. 

MANS ech ten scion 25, 663/4, 703,917,730) 545, 162/533, 594, 635/1,230,977,053| 1,222,943,899 1|2,533,758,954 
egetable products. 5. 656 506,714,365) 77,464] 71,389,376] 260,491,348] 210,899,3071) 480,314, 618 
Animal products... 4,504} 210,260,801) 57,199) 50,191,368] 226,262,465 94,998,316) 325, 703, 683 
Textile products.... 2,234) 328,362,816) 115,695] 90,796,601) 174,532,597) 160,723,4941) 342,054,536 
Wood and paper.... 8,075| 884,503,673) 116,691/117,360,969] 155,389,258] 228,240,8841) 404, 435, 948 
Iron and its pro- 

GuGtoss to a, « 1,255} 547,892,157} 81,782) 88,924,168} 154,055,806} 148,369,5041| 308,303,352 
Non-ferrous metals. 488] 263,488,479] 30,177] 35,097,986] 119,713,328] 112,155,5021) 237,233,670 
Non-metallic min- 

OLAlshee ae hrs hoe 1,164] 307,338,479] 21,959) 24,905,554! 84,508,166} 71,357,3521| 166,782,852 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 736| 156,788,418} 17,130] 20,919,740] 41,998,776]  62,216,0301) 108,052,039 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 508] 67,716,376] 12,091] 12,179,382} 14,025,309] 21,521,5171) 36,414,643 
Central electric 

stations.......... 1,043]1,480,852,166} 14,974] 21,829,491 Nil 122,461,993] 124,463, 613 

1935. 

Motals. is. oe552.6 00.1. 25,4914, 698,991,853) 582,874/590,326,904/1,420,885,153| 1,302,179,099 1/2,807,337,381 
Vegetable products. 5,402] 496,256,485] 79,285] 74,859,447] 283,681,945) 217,051,454") 509,822, 142 
Animal products... 4,402} 211,672,508] 60,124) 54,035,134] 247,375, 247 99,633,5951) 351, 643,587 
Textile products. .. 2,275| 329,197,254] 120,699] 96,574,954] 183,920,488] 166,228,583!) 357,106,277 
Wood and paper.... 8,186] 878,756,949] 123,7241128,196,524] 175,040,681] 2389,387,2271) 441,160,387 
Tron and its pro- 

productS-...-.5:- 1,249] 555,144,467] 95,426/110,402,366| 203,981,458! 173,634,9651| 390,228,929 
Non-ferrous metals. 505] 261,625,967) 33,613] 40,315,477] 174,906,971] 107,898,4704) 288,523,250 
Non-metallic min- 

OLalss, Soahes conse 1,188] 300,455,725] 23,342) 27,425,224) 88,969,870} 75,846,4151) 176,184,717 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 734| 147,472,534] 18,933] 23,715,305] 48,316,876)  66,001,2901) 118,574,228 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 509 63,588,796) 12,270) 12,282,480} 14,691,667 21,487,1151] 36,978,953 
Central electric 

BUALIONS yc. cei. 1,041}1, 459,821,168} 15,458) 22,519,993 Nil 135,060,0351) 187,114,911 

1936.2 

OCAIS Fe’ ons 24, 20213, 271,263,531] 594,359] 612,071,434/1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672 1) 3,002,403,814 
Vegetable products 5,824| 524,164,493] 87,071] 84,397,961] 333,562,766] 254,185,013) 597,461, 635 
Animal products... 4,433] 222,299,844] 63,609] 57,829,529] 283,265,546] 109,823,8481] 397,955, 241 
Textile products... 1,879] 316,273,003] 114,966] 95,016,170} 197,336,683] 162,677,2721| 366,285,008 
Wood and paper.... 8,175} 874,592,781] 132,374]141,301,340| 205,978,921}; 261,020,0341) 497, 103,666 
Iron and its pro- 

CONUS Sek Ba ae 1,317| 600,424,322] 107,203/126,537,657| 227,886,781} 211,572,641] 453,385,553 
Non-ferrous metals 512| 266,322,074! 36,935] 45,091,191] 212,783,636] 132,423,707+) 351,164,860 
Non-metallic min- 

Oraineeery as sss. 803] 282,596,535) 21,974] 26,402,410] 96,534,218} 68,707,776}| 177,771,597 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 745| 147,664,533] 19,910] 25,227,267] 52,482,873) 69,854,2171| 126,874,791 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 514] 36,925,946] 10,317] 10,267,909] 14,382,572} 19,378,1641) 34,401,463 
Central electric 


2 


2 Central electric stations, and dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 


ceased to be regarded as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936 and adjustments for earlier years will be 
made in the near future. This affects the comparability of the totals for 1936. 
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Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the period 1917 to 1936, 
brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. 
In analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind 
that, due to the inflation of values during the War and immediate post-war periods 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, the 
figures for these years become largely incomparable. One very important figure, 
however, which shows the trend of development clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
concerned with the use of power. In the analysis on p. 411 the aim is to show the 
position of power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore, the 
power installation of central electric stations has been excluded. The total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 4,346,775 in 1935, an increase 
of 162 p.c. in eighteen years. In the same period horse-power per wage-earner 
increased from 3-04 to 9-29, indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of electric 
power in manufacturing production. The significant feature is the increase in both 
the absolute figures of power employed and the average per wage-earner during 
the depression years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons 
finding employment during 1934 and 1935 have reduced averages for those years 
compared with 1933. Another interesting comparison is the downward trends of 
value added by manufacture per employee and of average salaries and wages paid 
since 1929. However, compared with 1917 the figures for average salaries and 
wages in 1935 represent an increase of 23-7 p.c., while the increase in the value 
added by manufacture per employee is only 4-3 p.c., and wholesale prices of 
commodities declined 36-9 p.c. in the same period. 


In using the figures for 1936 it is important to note that central electric stations, 
and dyeing, cleaning and laundry work are no longer regarded as ‘manufacturing’ 
industries. This change affects all the data for 1936 in Table 4, but especially the 
figures for capital. The apparent reduction of approximately 30 p.c. in capital is 
more than accounted for by the omission of these industries. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1985 was 
reported as $2,807,337,381; the cost of materials, including fuel and electricity, was 
$1,505,158,282, leaving $1,302,179,099 as the value added by manufacture. As 
the finished products of one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials 
in other branches in the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they 
are counted over and over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of 
products. The total value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would 
include: (1) the value of all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary 
production industries which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) 
the entire value added to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the 
time they first entered any factory up to the close of the census year. This total 
value would be very much greater than the $1,302,179,099 shown as having been 
added by manufacture, but not so great as the $2,807,337,381 shown as the gross 
value of production. The value of products for 1936 is affected adversely in compar- 
ison with earlier years due to the fact that central electric stations are no longer 
regarded as a manufacturing industry. 
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Subsection 2.—Volume and Consumption of Manufactured Products. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.*—An_ investi- 
gation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished 
from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, 
the growth of the volume of manufactures becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 

The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most striking features 
of modern life. The process has continued until at the present time fresh fruits 
and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer without, in 
some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and bottled 
in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing plants and 
the home preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by more efficient 
processes in the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as well as the clothing 
we wear, our household conveniences, and our instruments of production and trans- 
portation, are increasingly products of factories. The growing volume of factory 
production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of the economic goods 
upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 
factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
goods produced, and, as already explained, have become misleading under the 
violent price changes of the past fifteen years. ‘The capital invested is also affected 
by changing money values, and the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 
* the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machinery 
and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus, while the reported wage-earners in 1935 had increased 
6-8 p.c. from the number in 1923, the volume of production is estimated to have 
increased 30-2 p.c. in the same period. 

The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is unique in that the product is energy in contrast to 
physical commodities; it is also unique in the magnitude of capital investment and 
the smallness of its labour force in proportion to net production. The index is 
based on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71-1 p.c. 
of the total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. 
It is weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote to this page. 

The physical volume of manufacturing production, exclusive of central electric 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advance, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 


* For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject, see the study ‘‘The Quantity 
of Manufacturing Production in Canada 1923-29’’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Chief, General Manufactures 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to 
$690,904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 
p.c. of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, 
_or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, 
therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in capital equipment and by the rise 
in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 


5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1923, 1929, and 1932-35. 


(1926=100.) 
Classification and Group. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Component Materia! Classification— 

WiETELADIO PLOGUCtSs cseueheae tc ae tects ss fale cos sates 78-3 | 121-6 92-5 90-9 | 103-3 108-6 
ANIIMNIAIWHTOG UCTS as arise eras eee Ue < os oe Dewees al 81-4 95-4 83-2 86-4 93-9 99-1 
Textiles and textile products................e000: 84-9 | 113-6 98-5 | 107-1 118-1 124-8 
Wood and paper products......... ate Cire ger eatee c 83-4 127-5 87 89-3 104-5 115-0 
Hromand wtsproduetss: ocd: -2EGas ote ow eles 82-2 129-7 53-4 50-5 68-1 84-5 
Nonferrous metals); . 5.525. se fe heels Cia ce aes 72-9 138-7 100-4 98-3 120-8 138-5 
Nonemetallic minerals .c.scsdccceesccecs cece a8 di 88-9 145-0 84-4 77:8 91-9 99-1 
Chemicals and allied products................... 84-0 | 120-4 93-7 99-2 | 112-5 123-8 
Miscellaneous industries.............ccceeecceees 80-1 110-0 66-1 58-9 70-8 76-6 

Totals, All Industries!..................... 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 96-5 106-5 

Purpose Classification— 

OOM Seen ee eee eee bce coe es ce ape ae 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 101-0 104-1 
CLOUD Meo oe Tie ae soe Sea Ee Sh ee es 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9 | 105-1 110-5 
HOrinkandttObaccO sc. ccs cae canis ele ee cee 76-0 | 140-5 101-7 96-2 110-3 125-2 
Rersonal utilities. ss. ac so tetc cs enek cos sie-slelaneers 85-4 101-9 70-6 71-0 79-8 87-9 
house nuriishing sss. cc se chelsick es foe Chae cee es 78-9 137-7 89-9 87-3 | 100-5 109-2 
WOOKS ANG BtALIONOLY a ccas ese 6.6 <sieis'e roce ce secede 93-1 131-5 127-6 122-0 138-7 154-9 
MPrOGUCeTSIMALCLIAIS.. coac. Nae ake one os oe oe nee os 84-9 124-7 75-0 77-9 94-7 105-6 
MNcIstrialkcGuIpment.o= ... 2 acess: cee eels o abeees 76-3 129-5 75-6 70-2 87-5 100-5 
VehICIOS ANG VESSEIS, . 55.06 fc ie obo ie ovitls oe cure Su 71-4 131-6 52-4 53-3 70-7 83-5 
MRISCOLANCOUSE eric dies hee ace eke tee re eben 85-0 | 125-1 99-4 | 113-3 | 187-5 148-9 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


As may be seen from Table 5, all groups in the component material classification 
reported declines in the volume of production during the depression. In comparing 
the low point of the depression, viz., 1933, with 1929 it is found that the iron and 
steel group suffered the greatest contraction in production with a decrease of 61-1 
p.c. This was followed by the miscellaneous industries group, with a decrease of 
46-5 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 46-3 p.c., wood and paper products 30-0 
p.c., non-ferrous metal products 29-1 p.c., vegetable products 25-2 p.c., chemicals 
and allied products 17-6 p.c., animal products 9-4 p.c., and textiles and textile 
products 5-7 p.c. 

In 1934 and 1935 there was a material improvement, the index of production 
for all industries rising from 82-0 in 1933 to 106-5 in 1935. In spite of this improve- 
ment only three groups—textiles, animal products, and chemicals—are above the 1929 
level of production. The output of textiles in 1935 was about 10 p.c. greater than 
in 1929. This is an all-time record for this group of industries. 

In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classi- 
fication basis, some interesting facts are revealed. In comparing 1933 with 1929 
it is found that the food group reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing 
decreased 14-7 p.c. The output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up 
of the automobile and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c.—this 
is the greatest decrease of any group. Producers materials and industrial equip- 
ment declined 37-5 p.c. and 45-8 p.c., respectively, due to the general decline in 
industrial activity. House furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-3 
p.c., drink and tobacco 31-5 p.c., and books and stationery 7:2 p.c. The decrease 
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in the personal utilities group needs some explanation. The production of musical 
instruments, which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during 
the past few years, the output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph records 
becoming smaller and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments 
industry, namely, the radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. 
This industry, however, is credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far 
the largest part of its output consists of industrial equipment. 

All groups shared in the improvement which occurred in 1934 and 1935. Only 
one of the major groups, viz., “food”, exceeded its 1929 production figure. The only 
other exceptions were two minor groups, “books and stationery”’ and ‘‘miscellaneous’’. 

The index of the physical volume of production dropped from 122-9 in 1929 to 
82-0 in 1933 and then rose to 106-5 in 1935, making a net decrease of 13-3 p.c. 
This decrease is significant when compared with a decrease of 31-3 p.c. in the net 
value of production and 20-1 p.c. in the number of wage-earners employed. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, 1923, 1929, and 1932-35. 


(1926=100.) 
Group and Class. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Woods cb 5s ae oe ise oot Te Ea ISS oth Stee oi 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 101-0 104-1 
IBTOAGSLULS! «trae ere = + aa eiccistecis Poeienie O oobi 90-8 | 110-6 97-4 94-5 | 103-0 103-8 
ISH :) sissies sce ateistets soelels oie ciale.c as Molise cle Ses 74-1 77-9 57-2 59-2 70-0 66-7 
Fruit and vegetable preparations................ 59-3 | 127-5] 109-4] 116-2 | 1387-3 147-6 
Meats <5, sacm ick crodisses ols Stu ateioints soe ete cten semen 90-1 97-3 90-6 94-4 | 106-5 107-0 
Malk' products: sacar 6 we cata oo aS cote ie ere 87-4 96-7 | 100-8 98-5 106-5 113-3 
Oils and fatsc.6:stocrctevs tierce cree oho crore inertness 111-5 87-8 | 101-9 89-9 | 101-9 119-9 
SUGar. Sileias cn cas 2 och ee tee ete ee rook esos 74-3 83-0 84-1 77°4 78-7 86-1 
EMFUSTONS epee see iiyeltie oh cle cartes Raton eee 97-0} 112-9 | 114-8 | 124-2 | 136-3 142-6 
Miscellaneous.) ss, isk.ectoic.cesie os tc Sic BR bike desde oc 82-9 120-2 111-6 | 118-7} 182-2 150-4 
Clothing ee ee eee 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9 | 105-1 110-5 
Boots and/shoes see. aes ee ee nee ee 79-8 | 110-0 83-0 87-4 92-5 97-2 

I ibey20fele | Meer ARGH. Aint en ence cea CH ee 48-3 | 114-6 89-3 95-1 97-6 101-2 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 90-6 | 113-3 87-8 96-5 | 107-9 115-7 
Glovesiand mittens) ..:50.6.06 sob ob cclewasswwciesine. 93-9 | 1383-3 97-7 | 121-1] 145-6 145-9 
Eats an d’Cans...cce ener haces sete cite ete een 67-1 | 109-2 87-0 85-1} 100-6 107-9 
Knitted Goods Vises decwicte ee ane oh eee te anes 838-9 | 111-4] 108-2] 107-5 | 113-4 116-4 
Wiaterproolse sass con etctinsas cistccice icc setioicmtiince: 78-4 | 148-8 | 107-9} 105-2] 112-1 140-5 
Miscellaneousivss «os ktsede chee eee eset 97-7 | 1388-0} 128-1 120-4} 118-4 122-4 
Drink:and Tobacco tcds esis peek eed ess Sa 76-0 | 140-5 | 101-7 96-2 | 110-3 125-2 
Beverages, AlCcOnOiCs. casks arcec onion see 69-2 | 148-0 94-0 84-6 | 101-0 119-7 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. ............ceceecceees 86-0 | 146-8 | 1387-4] 181-5 | 143-4 155-9 
ELODACCO staat ei cchrcenee ace eR eee en 81-3 | 183-3} 108-8 | 1138-4] 121-9 129-3 
Personal Utilities............. ET a IN ti aes 85-4 |} 101-9 70-6 71-0 79-8 87-9 
Jewellery and timepieces..........cccccceceveees 92-41] 104-2 78-3 79:7 89-1 103-1 
Recreational supplies’... nieces ecen eee 93-0 85-0 28-0 23-2 32°5 35-6 
‘Personalutilities:sees: ces acer ocaeen carats 78-6 | 111-7} 104-1] 109-3} 116-6 127-0 
House Furnishings................cccccccceccccees 78-9 | 137-7 89-9 87-3 | 100-5 109-2 
Books and Stationery................ccccccccecees 93-1 | 131-5 | 127-6 | 122-0] 188-7 154-9 
Prodticers Materials.cos. cies Cowie coe ae 84-9 | 124-7 75-0 77-9 94-7 105-6 
Farm materials (fertilizers).............eseeeee- 78-3 130-8 | 3881-1} 505-8 | 609-1 675-3 
Manufacturers materials..:...........:.s<sceses: 82-9 124-4 82-9 91-0 | 111-2 123-7 
Buildmesmaterialse a+) ensae ee eee 88-0 | 123-1 54-1 47-3 57-7 65-4 
Generalimaterials: oer eee 95-4 | 183-4 79-2 76:8 88-0 96-0 
Industrial Equipment..........................05. 76-3 | 129-5 75-6 70-2 87-5 100-5 
MAarmMinMoguipmentasssus.ce eon eaters 66-8 98-9 25-4 29-6 41-2 59-0 
Manufacturing equipment................seeeeees 86-2 | 1381-4 65-0 58-2 79-5 101-8 
Trading equipment soit eee oe eee 83-3 116-4 | 120-2] 120-6] 133-6 137-3 
Serviceceqnipments, ccs. cactcs cckemets omens a 96-3 107-9 | 103-7] 103-1 113-3 157-6 
Light, heat and power equipment................ 66-2 | 149-0] 100-3 87-7 | 106-7 122-8 
General eqduipmicnt: s0. ciel ee ee ae 84-3 130-0 68-2 66-4 85-1 93-8 
Wehicles.and Weasels. jc 2%. je ine eeadh oe ovis: -V1-4 | 131-6 52-4 53-3 70-7 83-5 
Mistellancous x. «is cd ss aaiecte onwre mns Sakic cee 85:0 | 125-1 99-4} 113-3 | 137-5 148-6 
Totals, All Manufactures!.................. 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 96-5 106-5 

a A Se SEE Tn ONE es a bas WE a a 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 
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The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded, for 1923 and later years, the index published in 1931 and previous 
years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability of the new one, 
was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index number of the 
prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were included in the former 
index, but are excluded from the new one. However, the former index covered 
the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, since this earlier period 
was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following index numbers are 
given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, but excluding 
central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1922, and the new index, transposed 
to the 1917 base, from 1928 to 1935. 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1917-35. 


(1917=100.) 
TOT i ouestanae «ans 100-0 MOD Dace niaiar eae « 96-0 AU Oinqatig ysis aes 136-5 1902s. nied iacclas 105-0 
LOTS Serrale atena« 370 102-0 O28 wats classic ote eee « 104-8 BODE Fre. sire secre ot 148-8 ROSS as cst nmn toe 6 105-1 
LO tb eran ees 99 ee 98-1 MOQATEE hos. 102-9 BO ZG, niaieie retbecles 157-5 1034... sis oaraa'd oe ante 123-7 
19203. aee.deen > 95-0 NO20Eet beers 112-7 BOD riaisye sie Gite ane 142-8 LOSE HE See ee 136-4 
102s. saey sates 86-1 19260.5..540. 754. 128-1 BO Urs daisnsiesa vida 124-1 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 7, where the value of commodities made available for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1935 was $2,607,807,756, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1935 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1936, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, iron, textile, animal, and wood and paper products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports 
and imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel 
products, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports 
of $51,000,000 and $56,000,000, respectively. Wood and paper, animal, and non- 
ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in greater quantities than 
required for home consumption, providing export balances in these groups. 


In 1929, the order of the groups by the values available for consumption was 
iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal products. In that year the 
value of iron products available for consumption represented 22-4 p.c. of the total 
for all products; in 1935 iron products represented only 17-1 p.c. of the total. 
Since 1929 the consumption of vegetable, animal, chemical, and textile products 
has been much better maintained than that of iron, non-metallic mineral, and wood 
products. 
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7.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1935, with Totals 
for 1922-35. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
i lndvest Manufactured Goods. Lgetiratog 
: Products ae 
Group of Industries. Value of Value of Available 
Manufactured. Net Domestic for 
Imports. Exports. Consumption. ! 
$ $ $ $ 

Motalss 19225. hie eee cee 2,482, 209,130] 574,551,323) 515,173,415 | 2,541,587,038 

TPOtalss 1923.8 e cee ae eee 2,781,165,514| 639,343,645) 591,829,306 | 2,828,679,853 

Totals; 1924. 6 ae, ates 2,695,053,582| 576,031,243) 591,598,479 | 2,679,486,346 

Notals; 19250. 22. ten cas.c ee slece tees 2,948,545,315| 671,462,940) 695,325,245 | 2,924,683,010 

Motals 1926 ior yee tenes seen 3,221,269,231| 767,022,008) 673,709,266 | 3,314,581,973 

TMROGAISS 1927 ola t.a.l. ie cette ne oom 3,994, 713,270| 825,147,919| 648,178,000 | 3,571,683,189 

MOtals A928 ea ose Moe teeter 3, 708,484,728] 954,468,018) 702,314,797 | 3,990,637,949 

MOtaIs 1929 ee oascetoo cee eons: 4,029,371,340| 939,226,894] 690,904,225 | 4,277,694,009 

Totals, 19300220 ee eerneeeor ees 3,428,970,628) 675,919,565) 494,561,750 | 3,610,328,443 

Totals, 1938. Aicesece sh caueniesn a: 2.698,461,862| 423,610,230) 350,166,608 | 2,771,905,484 
Wotalss1932. sesso tes oer 2,126,194,555| 281,928,859} 269,423,169 | 2,138,700,245 

Totals, 19832 oS ee ae 2,086,847,847| 298,135,224] 367,873,223 | 2,017,109,848 
Totals;A9ses., 2.0 ceo woke ees 2,533, 758,954! 357,388,394] 422,118,451 | 2,469,083,897 

Vegetable products treseece cee ek ete amet 509,822,142} 65,736,359] 68,382,814 507, 175, 687 
ANIMA PLOAUCTS fe. .ce cures cle eiaiersteateectee ae 351,643,587] 18,495,715] 56,506,222 308, 633 , 080 
‘Textiles and) textilesproducts). fmt. «cc. se oe or 357,106,277] 60,040,183 8,627,930 408,518, 530 
Woodsand paper proguctsy.e. cette sees eine 441,160,387} 22,540,966] 170,111,902 293,589,451 
Tronrand its products: «. ces eee eee inert eens 390, 228,929} 108,958,126] 52,358,206 446, 828,849 
Non-ferrous metal products..............2..e00. ——-: 288,523,250} 25,060,762) 192,086,385 121,497, 627 
Non-metallic mineral products...............0+: 176,184,717) 30,657,563 7,996,581 198, 845, 699 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 118,574,228] 29,505,079} 16,018,391 132,060,916 
Miscellaneous industries. 5. <4 sic occ vais dle - acts 36,978,953) 29,602,288 9,952,710 56, 628,531 
Centrakelecinrestations: ...o. nese cre eee 137,114,911 75,292} 3,160,817 134,029,386 
Totals, 1980. oe ore ee ee ote 2,807,837,981' 385,672,333 585,201,958 ' 2,607,807, 756 


1 For 1928 to 1935 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 
products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign ex- 
ports for these years had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. 
Therefore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 
1922 to 1927, inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods 
in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


The manufacture of products of vegetable origin comprises the most important 
group of industries, the output in 1935 being valued at $509,822,142 or 18-2 p.c. 
of the total value of production. Wood and paper products with an output valued 
at $441,160,387 or 15-7 p.c. of the total ranked second, followed by iron and its 
products with $390,228,929, textiles $357,106,277, animal products $351,643,587, 
non-ferrous metal products $288,523,250, non-metallic mineral products $176,184,717, 
central electric stations $137,114,911, chemical products $118,574,228, and miscel- 
laneous industries $36,978,953. 


In employment, the importance of the groups is different.. Under this category, 
the wood and paper group with 123,724 or 21-2 p.c. of the total employees occupies 
the premier position. Textiles with 120,699 or 20-7 p.c. of the total comes second, 
followed by iron and its products with 95,426, vegetable products 79,285, animal 
products 60,124, non-ferrous metal products 33,613, non-metallic mineral products 
23,342, chemical products 18,933, central electric stations 15,458, and miscellaneous 
industries 12,270. 


Analysis by Groups of Industries.—In spite of the improvement which took 
place during 1934 and 1935, the number of employees in 1935 is still 16-1 p.c. below 
the number employed in 1929, with a still greater decrease of 27-4 p.c. in salaries 
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and wages paid. This reflects the lower level of wages prevailing in 1935 as 
compared with 1929. Due to the drop in the wholesale prices of manufactured 
products, the value of production dropped 30-3 p.c. between 1929 and 1935 while 
the physical volume decreased only 13-3 p.c. The iron and its products group was 
hit hardest by the depression. In gross value of products, the output of these 
industries was reduced by 71-3 p.c. in 1933 compared with 1929. In salaries and 
wages paid the reduction was 62-8 p.c. and in employees 46-4 p.c. The wood and 
paper group and those of non-ferrous metals and animal products suffered severely, 
but not by any means as much as in the first group named. The records of central 
electric stations, the chemical and textile industries were particularly gocd; the 
first named showed the least reduction of all groups in gross value of production, 
but the chemicals showed the smallest reductions in both employees and salaries 
and wages paid. The miscellaneous group of industries showed a reduction of 
72-7 p.c. in gross value of products, 50-8 p.c. in the number of employees and 
64-5 p.c. in the salaries and wages paid. This group was not as severely affected 
as these figures would indicate, the bridge-building industry having been transferred 
from this group to that of iron and its products in 1980. On the other hand, the 
iron and its products group suffered more severely than is implied by the figures. 


From the low year of tne depression, so far as the manufacturing industries 
are concerned, v2z., 1933, while there has been marked improvement in all groups, 
iron and non-ferrous metal products have shown the greatest improvement in gross 
value of products and quite naturally central electric stations have shown the least. 
In number of employees and salaries and wages paid, iron and its products is also 
the leader. It is of interest to note that in the section of the table below, which 
compares 1935 data with those for 1929, as regards employees engaged, two 
industrial groups—chemicals and textiles—actually show increases. ‘The miscel- 
laneous group of industries and iron and its products have made the least headway 
towards the 1929 level, although the latter group has made a very marked advance 
from the low point of the depression. 


8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Manufacturing Industries in the Seven-Year Period 1929-35. 


Nore.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1935 1985 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929. 1929. 1983. 
Group of Industries. 


: Gross 2 Gross : Gross 
Em- Pree s Value of|| Em- Spee Value of} Em- Salaries Value of 


ployees. Pro- ||ployees. “5 Pro- |lployees. To- 
Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. 
Vegetable products........ —17-7 | —29-1 | —43-2 || —10-8 | —19-8 | —33-9 |] + 8-5 | +13-2 | +20-9 
Animal products.......... —26-2 | —25-9 | —45-0 || —11-2 | —13-0 | —26-4 | 113-2 | +16-3 | +29-7 
Textiles and textile pro- 
RCTS en te et ae bi —11-7 | —21-8 | —35-6 |] + 4-4 | — 8-8 | —16-2-|| +13-6 | +19-7 | +21-2 
- Wood and paper products.| —36-0 | —46-7 | —52-9 || —24-9 | —33-3 | —39-2 |) +17-3 | +25-1 | +28-9 
Tron and its products!..... —46§-4 | —62-8 | —71-3 || —27-9 | —40-9 | —47-1 || +384-5 | +58-9 | +84-1 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
CURLERS ee, St aetioane —33-0 | —39-9 | —46-4 || —15-7 | —26-0 | + 1-7 || +83-0 | +43-5 | +75-1 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
BRCIS eres ee pes: —38-6 | —47-8 | —41-4 || —25-7 | —33-9 | —27-2 || +21-0 | +26-5 | +24-3 
Chemicals and chemical 
BROOUCTR Es © 325s Soin dice as — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 } +13-4.] + 4-7 | —14-4 || +28-0 | +26-6 | +27-7 
Miscellaneous products!...| —50-8 | —64-5 | —72-7 || —41-7 | —57-8 | —64-1 | +18-4 | +18-7 | +31-2 
Central electric stations...| —17-6 | —21-5 | — 6-8 || — 4-4 | — 9-3 | +11-6 || + 5-0 | + 5-1 | +16-7 
Averages for All ; 
Industries.......... —28-9 | —42-7 | —48-2 | —16-1 | —27-4 | —30-3 | 418-0 | 426-8 | 424-5 


1In 1930 bridge building, formerly included with miscellaneous products, was transferred to the iron 
and its products group. 
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Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—Though first in value of gross production in 1935, 
this group ranked only fourth in the number of people employed and in salaries 
and wages paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and 
rice mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products for their raw materials. They produced, in 1935, 18-2 p.c. of the total 
manufacturing production and employed 13-6 p.c. of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries. 


The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufactures, 
but it is only within recent times that its progress has become pronounced. The 
War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 384 flour- 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a capacity 
far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity reached 
about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has suffered adversity. 
Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 barrels in 1928 to 4,881,057 barrels 
in 1935, but in spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading 
exporters of wheat flour. 


With the increase in urban population, as well as the improvement in trans- 
portation, which increasingly enables rural communities to purchase factory-made 
bread, the bread industry made rapid strides during the past decade. During this 
period there was an increase of 30 p.c. in the capital invested and 54 p.c. in the 
number of employees. The bread and other bakery products industry had an out- 
put valued at $59,400,668, capital investment reached $43,788,924, employees 
numbered 19,167, and salaries and wages paid amounted to $16,369,912. This 
industry was thus the third largest employer of labour among manufacturing 
industries. In salaries and wages paid, however, it ranked only eighth. 


The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life of 
the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as a 
manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1935 she was the seventh largest importer of raw 
rubber in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany, France, and Russia. Existing plants in 1935 numbered 45 and represented 
a capital investment of $63,485,798, including equipment and working capital. 
These plants furnished employment to 11,023 persons who received $11,017,481 in 
salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $55,949,570. They also used raw 
materials to the value of $20,258,774, mainly imported from tropical countries. 
The rubber industry is also of considerable importance to the cotton yarn and cloth 
industry, which supplies tire fabrics. The industry, besides supplying the domestic 
market, contributes materially to the export trade of Canada. The products find 
their way to the remotest parts of the world, as a glance at the list of countries to 
which rubber tires are shipped will show. Spain, Peru, Dutch East Indies, British 
East Africa, and China are but a few of these far-flung countries. 
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Establishments engaged in the production of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
numbered 116 in 1935. The capital invested in the industry amounted to 
$58,178,513, employees numbered 8,145, salary and wage payments $7,221,048, 
and the products made were valued at $39,103,875 exclusive of excise taxes. Con- 
sumers of the products of this industry contributed about $31,000,000 to the Domin- 
ion treasury in excise taxes. Canada is self-sufficient as regards its requirements of 
manufactured tobacco products. Practically the whole of the Canadian production 
goes to supply domestic demand, imports and exports of manufactured tobacco 
products being extremely small. The tobacco industry also contributes materially 
to the agricultural economy of Canada. Of the materials used, amounting to 
$19,701,385, $15,187,876 was for raw leaf tobacco. All told, the tobacco industry 
consumed 38,929,237 lb. of raw leaf tobacco of which 31,348,922 lb. was of domestic 
growth. 


The fruit and vegetable preparations industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division of 
this group. In 1935, this industry reported an output valued at $38,276,487, a capital 
investment of $38,272,379 and an employment of 7,912 persons, who received 
$5,063,481 in salaries and wages. The development of the canned foods trade has 
effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Truits and vegetables 
of many kinds are to be had at all times of the year with much of their original 
freshness and flavour. The producers in the country are provided with an enormously 
extended market and the consumers in both city and country with cheap and 
wholesome food in great variety. The industry has made rapid strides in the past 
few years. During the period of 1923-35 the volume of fruit and vegetable prepar- 
ations produced increased 155 p.c. This growth is indeed remarkable, as it represents 
a corresponding increase in the domestic demand for these products, the foreign 
trade being relatively small as compared with the domestic production. Imports 
in 1935 were valued at $2,652,961 and exports at $5,138,094. According to these 
figures, the industry has a small exportable surplus over domestic requirements. 


Other important industries of this group are: biscuits and confectionery, brew- 
ing, distilling, and sugar refining. 


Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large measure, 
by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, etc. 


The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of production in 1935 of $133,379,312. Next comes butter and cheese, 
with a value of $99,888,971. These two industries represented about two-thirds of 
the production of the entire group. 


The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 
has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 


agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec 


and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. 
For an industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little 
tendency toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $99,888,971 
coming from no fewer than 2,589 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient 
points throughout the farming communities. 
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The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, 
of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready 
‘ supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces and no fewer 
than 217 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1935, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, representing a total capital of about $24,000,000 with an annual output 
of over $36,000,000 and employing 15,9830 men and women. ‘The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, 630 establishments were engaged in 1935 in canning, curing and 
packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at $23,000,000. 


Textile Products.—The output of textiles in 1935 was valued at $357,106,277. 
The establishments in this group, which numbered 2,275, represented a capital 
investment of $329,197,254; they furnished employment to 120,699 persons who 
were paid $96,574,954 in salaries and wages, and also spent $183,920,488 for 
materials. 

In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was fourth in 1935 among the ten major groups shown in the sum- 
mary statistics of Table 3, p. 407, being exceeded only by the wood, vegetable, and 
iron and its products groups. Textiles accounted for about 13 p.c. of the net manu- 
facturing production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the 
textile group made in 1935 to the employment in the Dominion, the group stood 
second in the number of employees and third in salaries and wages paid, with about 
21 p.c. of the total employees in manufacturing and 16 p.c. of the total salaries and 
wages paid. Again, this wide group of textiles may be regarded as two distinct 
divisions: (1) the spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. 
If so regarded, the first division assumes the proportions of a very large industrial 
group with a gross production of $185,486,029, while the second division, which 
usually is the larger, had a production of only $171,620,248 in 1935. 


From the standpoint of gross value of production, cotton yarn and cloth in 
1935 was again the leading industry in the textile group. The output was valued 
at $59,378,664 while the persons employed numbered 18,121 and the salaries and 
wages paid totalled $13,206,265. 


The hosiery and knitted goods industry is also worthy of special mention. 
From the standpoint of employment and salaries and wages paid, it was first in 
1935, employing 18,511 persons and paying $14,252,653 in salaries and wages. 
Despite the depressed condition of the textile industry generally, the volume and 
value of production of this branch of the industry held up remarkably well, the value 
of production being only 23-2 p.c. lower than the peak year of 1929 while the volume 
was actually 4-5 p.c. higher. Employment, however, declined by 537 or 2-8 p.c. 
since 1929. 

The outstanding feature of the textile situation in Canada has been the great, 
expansion of the silk industry during the past few years, at a time when practically 
all other industries were experiencing a diminishing demand for their products. 
While other industries have to struggle hard to regain the 1929 level of production, 
this industry has since then recorded an increase of 24 p.c. in capital investment, 
131 p.c. in number of employees, 119 p.c. in salary and wage payments, 80 p.c. in 
cost of materials and 93 p.c. in gross value of production. 


Wood and Paper.—The forests of Canada have always been an important 
factor in the building up and maintaining of manufacturing industries. Since early 
pioneering times the sawmill has formed one of the first steps from the pioneering 
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community to the industrial centre. There is to-day practically no form of industrial 
activity in which wood is not used, directly as a raw material or indirectly as, for 
example, in the form of paper. The primary operations in the woods provide work 
during part of the year for at least 200,000 individuals, largely during the season 
when employment in manufacturing industries is at its minimum. This has a 
valuable steadying effect on general labour conditions throughout the year. 


The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on building and 
construction operations and the export markets, has shown wide fluctuations. The 
peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft. b.m., has never been 
equalled. It was followed by a general decline to the 2,869,000 M reported for 1921. 
A second peak of 4,742,000 M was reached in 1929. Production then decreased 
annually to a minimum in 1932 amounting to 1,810,000 M. There were increases 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 


The manufacturing industries that draw their principal raw material from 
the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 with a gross value of 
$146,950,000 and then declined to $52,289,642 in 1933 but increased to $57,860,721 
in 1934 and to $64,802,326 in 1935. 


The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development in Canadian 
industry. In 1881 there were only 36 paper and 5 pulp mills in operation in Canada. 
By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important 
manufacturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes has held that position up 
to 1935, when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
industry. In employment and salaries and wages paid, pulp and paper is still, how- 
ever, the dominant industry. ‘The peak of production was reached in 1929 when 


4,021,000 tons of wood pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In that 


year there were 108 pulp and paper mills in operation, consuming 5,278,000 cords 
of pulpwood and using hydro-electric power valued at more than $13,000,000. 
During 1926, Canada, for the first time, produced more newsprint than the United 
States and has maintained the leadership in spite of decreases in production. During 
1935 this industry produced 3,868,341 tons of pulp, the highest production since 
1929, and 3,280,896 tons of paper, an all-time record. Of this paper, 2,765,444 
tons was newsprint, more than three times the production of the United States. 


The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from 
the pulp and paper mills reached their maximum production of $187,882,000 in 
1929. In 1934 production was $139,108,400 and in 1935, $147,801,647. 


Iron and Its Products.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their products 
is one of Canada’s basic industries. In 1935 over half a billion dollars was invested 
in the 1,249 establishments in this line of business, 95,000 persons were given employ- 
ment and the payroll amounted to $110,000,000. Gross production was valued 
at $390,000,000, a figure which was just a little more than half of the value reported 
for 1929. 


Although ore for the manufacture of iron has not been mined in Canada for 
some years, there exists a primary industry of considerable size. There are now 
four concerns which make pig iron, one being in Nova Scotia and three in Ontario. 
The former company uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from the great Wabana 
deposits, which it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland. ‘The other concerns 
import ore and coal from the United States. These companies have 10 blast 
furnaces available for use which, if operated at capacity, could produce 1,500,000 
long tons of pig iron annually. They also operate open-hearth steel furnaces and 
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rolling mills to make steel ingots, blooms and billets, merchant and alloy steel 
_bars, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, ete. Including a number 
of other steel furnaces and rolling mills there were 30 steel-making plants in oper- 
ation in 1935 and 13 rolling mills. Factory sales of pig iron, steel, ferro-alloys, 
and rolled products were valued at $39,000,000. 


Among the secondary or fabricating industries the manufacture of automobiles 
takes first place. It is one of Canada’s largest industries. In 1935 there were 20 
manufacturing or assembling plants in operation, employees numbered 13,095 
and products advanced $30,000,000 in value to $106,624,445. The number of 
cars and trucks made was 172,877 of which about 40 p.c., or 69,348, were for 
export. The 1935 production was the highest since 1929 when 262,625 cars were 
made in Canada. The making of automobile parts occupied 82 establishments 
and 6,614 employees in 1935 and production was valued at $32,684,252, an advance 
of $8,000,000. 

All other industries in the group showed gains, the value of output in the 
railway rolling-stock industry advancing to $41,200,000 from $34,300,000; the 
machinery industry to $32,800,000 from $26,000,000; the farm implements industry 
to $13,700,000 from $8,800,000; the castings and forgings industry to $38,800,000 
from $35,100,000; bridge and structural steel industry to $7,600,000 from $4,700,000; 
sheet metal products industry to $33,600,000 from $30,900,000; the hardware and 
tools industry to $16,000,000 from $13,600,000; wire and wire products to 
$16,200,000 from $14,700,000; the increases in the other groups, including the 
boilers, tanks and engines industry, the bicycle industry, and the miscellaneous iron 
and steel industry, being less than one million dollars in each case. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Production during 1935 from this group of manufac- 
tures based on non-ferrous metals was valued at $288,523,250 compared with 
$237,233,670 in 1934 and $283,545,666 in 1929, previously the best year on record. 

A total of 505 factories were in operation in this group in 1935 as against 487 
in 1934, but the capital employed declined $1,900,000 to $261,625,967. The 
number of persons employed increased to 33,613 from 30,177 in 1934 and salaries 
and wages advanced to $40,315,477 from $35,097,986. The cost of materials and 
supplies used during 1935 was $174,906,971 as against $119,713,328 in 1934 and the 
cost of fuel and electricity advanced to $5,717,809 from $5,364,840. 

For purposes of the annual Census of Manufactures the makers of non-ferrous 
metal products have been classified under 7 main industries in accordance with the 
nature of their main products. All but one of these industries reported a gain in 
output value in 1935 compared with 1934. In the non-ferrous smelting and refining 
industry the gain was $36,000,000, or 24 p.c., to $186,245,658; electrical apparatus 
increased $11,000,000, or 22 p.c., to $61,152,834; white metal alloys gained 18 p.c. 
to $6,182,402; aluminium products gained 33 p.c. to $4,992,640; and the miscel- 
laneous industry increased 27 p.c. to $1,170,035. ‘The brass and copper products 
industry showed a slight decline in output value to $19,187,022. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—This group of manufactures includes such leading 
industries as coke making, oil refining, and the manufacture of glass, artificial 
abrasives, bricks, cement, etc. Final figures for 1935 show that the output for this 
group amounted in value to $176,184,717 which is 6 p.c. above the corresponding 
total for 1934 but 27 p.c. below 1929. 

The petroleum refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil, but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from the United States or South America. In 1935 there were 45 refineries 
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operating at advantageous points across the Dominion; these units used 1,196,411,- 

443 gallons of crude oil and produced refined commodities worth $79,176,081. 

About 4,800 people were employed and capital invested was $64,012,045. 
Forty-four coke and gas plants, representing an investment of $99,000,000, 


made products worth $38,474,789. Aerated waters, glass, cement, lime, salt, brick, 


dressed stone, cement products, and asbestos goods were also made in this group. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—Production of chemicals and allied products 
in 1935 was valued at $118,574,228 at factory prices. This total, which was higher 
than in any year since 1930, was about 9-7 p.c. above the 1934 value of $108,052,039 
and 27-7 p.c. above the corresponding figure of $92,820,761 in 1933. The gain in 
employment over 1934 was 10-5 p.c. and salaries and wages increased 18-3 p.c. 

The improvement in 1935 was quite general with 13 of the industries showing 
substantial advances and one reporting a small decline. The gains were as follows: 
coal tar distillation, 30 p.c. to $2,606,338; acids, alkalies, and salts, 15 p.c. to 
$19,012,615; compressed gases, 9 p.c. to $3,077,765; fertilizers, 11 p.c. to $6,075,616; 
medicinals, 9 p.c. to $21,292,751; paints, 9 p.c. to $20,341,407; soaps, 17 p.c. to 
$16,002,048; toilet preparations, 0-6 p.c. to $6,017,944; inks, 19 p.c. to $2,886,853; 
wood distillation, 4 p.c. to $805,756; adhesives, 9 p.c. to $1,436,259; polishes, 11 
p.c. to $2,149,239, and the miscellaneous industry, 2 p.c. to $8,332,123. The value 
of explosives, etc., at $8,537,514 was 6 p.c. less than in 1934. 

The number of operating establishments in 1935 was 734 compared with 736 
in 1984; the number of employees rose to 18,933 from 17,130, and salaries and 
wages increased $2,700,000 to $23,715,305. Capital employed was slightly less 
in 1935 at $147,472,534. 

About 52 p.c. of the factories, or 387, were located in the province of Ontario; 
their production totalled $69,304,933, or 58 p.c. of the Canada total and their 


employees numbered 9,912, or 52 p.c. of the total. Quebec’s 219 establishments 


gave work to 6,806 persons and made products worth $34,767,941. 

Many chemical products are also made in industries which, for statistical 
purposes, are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products, and artificial abrasives are 
classified in other groups. 


Central Electric Stations.—The generation of power by central electric 
stations, which is of such vital importance to the development of manufactures 
in Canada, has increased very rapidly since the Great War. The output in 1919, 
the first year for which statistics have been compiled, amounted to 5,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours and by 1930 had grown to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. In spite ofa 
temporary set-back occasioned by the general contraction in industrial production, 
the output for 1935 reached a new high record of 23,300,000,000 kilowatt hours. The 
pulp and paper industry is the largest user of electric energy. During 1935, this 
industry purchased 9,400,000,000 kilowatt hours from central electric stations, or 
about 40 p.c. of the total output. Other large users of electric energy are: the primary 
iron and steel industry, non-ferrous metal smelting, and acids, alkalies, and salts 
establishments. Approximately 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations 
in 1935 was used for residence lighting and other domestic services, while 6 p.c. was 
exported to the United States. 

The growth of central electric stations is also strikingly illustrated in the 
increase since 1919 of 250 p.c. in the capital investment, which in 1935 totalled 
$1,459,821,168 or 31 p.c. of the total for all industries. This industry is also unique 
in that there are no expenditures for raw material. 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Totals, by Provinces 


CS Wet Nim Woe 


Totals, by Groups 
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2.—Animal Products 
Animal oils and fats 
Belting, leather 
Boot and shoe findings, leather 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Butter and cheese 
Condensed milk 
Dairy products, other 
Fish curing and packing 
Fur dressing and dyeing 
Hur POods. Aeetee 
Gloves and mittens, leather 
Hair goods, animal and human 
Leather tanneries 
Miscellaneous leather goods 
Sausage and sausage casings 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 


Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
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Chemicals and chemical products......... 


Miscellaneous industries 
Central electric stations 


1.—Vegetable Products 
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Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.......... 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 


Breweries............ 
Coffee, tea, and spices 


Distilleries 


Foods, breakfast 
Foods, stock and poultry 
Foods, miscellaneous 
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Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 


Ice cream cones 
Linseed and soya bean oil 
Macaroni, vermicelli, ete 
Malt and malt products 
Rice milichee ses eee 


ee 


ee ey 
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Rubber goods, including footwear......... 


Starch and glucose 
Sugar refineries 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
Tobacco processing and packing 
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3.—Texti‘es and Textile Products.......... 


Awnings, tents and sails 
Bags, cotton and jute 
Batting and wadding 
Carpets, mats and rugs 
Clothing, factory, men’s 


re 


rd 


i ee ay 


ed 


ee ee ee ee ey 


Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


4,698, 991,853 


3,508,905 
118,999,064 
115, 635, 568 


1,664, 198, 107 
2,064, 194, 151 


198, 822,314 
66,271,171 
96,322,781 

371,039,792 


4,698,991,853 


496, 256,485 
211,672,508 
329, 197, 254 
873,756, 949 
555, 144, 467 
261,625,967 
300, 455, 725 
147,472,534 

63,588, 796 


1,459,821, 168 


496, 256, 485 
37,779,319 
43,788,924 
57, 928, 298 
13,431, 195 
42,045,051 
56,475,315 

5,119,820 
4,166,324 
9,581, 719 
38, 272,379 
609,081 

2, 228,003 
1,985,716 
6, 844, 694 
940,365 
63, 435, 798 
7,573,998 
33,017,874 
58,178,513 
5,517,516 
7,336,583 


211,672,598 
112,677 
844, 442 

1, 283,396 
24,313,445 
58, 291, 763 

4,912,936 

2,714, 884 
17, 144,806 

957,872 
10,474, 936 
2,471, 700 
84, 222 
22,982, 210 

5,728,593 

1,146,911 
58, 207,715 


329,197,254 
1,732,394 
5,221,593 
1, 231,907 
6, 768, 069 

16, 271,865 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


No. 
82,041 


221 
1,939 
1,691 

24, 246 
40, 649 
3,826 
1,756 
2,383 
5,330 


82,041 


12,778 
8,378 
8,927 

20,026 

10,964 
5, 137 
4,045 


Female. 


Salaries. 


$ 


173,020,195 


212,764 
3,266, 082 
3,114, 008 

50,472,339 
91,500,724 
7,357, 184 
2,635,015 
4,028,651 
10, 433, 428 


173,020,195 


25,375,328 
14,590, 298 
21, 424, 283 
39,042,919 
24, 855,596 
12,490,118 
8,176,057 
12,336, 856 
4,019,872 
10,708, 868 


25,375,328 


313, 662 
14,590,298 
7,999 
101, 782 
100, 281 
2,481, 228 
3,495, 689 
217,511 
162,072 
703,075 
167,210 
1,030,514 
246, 139 
5, 786 
861, 893 
613,415 
130,529 
4,265,175 


21,424, 283 
187, 466 
304, 480 

63,578 
355, 528 
_ 2,272,203 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1935. 


Employees on Wages. 


Power 
Installed. 


ee ee ee Se 


Male. |Female.| Wages. 
No. No. $ 

366,778] 110,517) 417,306,709 
592 256 405, 642 
11,346 2,283] 10,776,592 
9,840 1,996 8,566, 087 
112,034] 46,981] 122,882,246 
176,789} 50,660) 212,306,483 
15,090 3,392] 17,348,882 
3,912 374 3,889,396 
8,100 1,155 8,475, 798 
29,075 3,420] 32,660,583 
$66,778] 110,517] 417,306,709 
43,974} 19,222) 49,484,119 
39,121} 10,581} 39,444,836 
48,410} 59,184) 75,150,671 
89,513 9,319} 89,153,605 
78,623} 2,985) 85,546,770 
22,781 4,038] 27,825,359 
17,868 544) 19,249,167 
9,311 2,754| 11,378,449 
7,959 1,890 8, 262, 608 
9,218} Nil 11,811, 125 
43,974| 19,222) 49,484,119 
3,666 4,502 5, 426, 404 
14,382 1,961] 13,503,648 
3,381 36 3,889, 135 
788 562 1,144,196 
800 415 988,754 
3,561 143 3,071, 183 
3 348 179 543,997 
444 16 396, 213 
645 439 883, 112 
3, 258 3,675 3,640, 421 
37 34,817 
157 - 152,213 
146 105 145, 846 
222 1 312,958 
60 - 63,617 
6, 684 2,624 8,070,309 
461 £7. 462,394 
1,654 92 2,008, 435 
2,113 3,828 3, 741,539 
762 589 671,913 
410 25 333,015 
39,121) 10,581) 39,444,836 
20 Nil 19,790 
89} Nil 75,891 
365 67 289, 606 
8,946 5,471 9, 261, 643 
10,861 349} 10,409,446 
552 28 586, 727 
236 23 270,983 
3,185 1,031 2,171,478 
608 119 564, 126 
T2227 989 2,036, 063 
652 905 940,081 
aS 13 3 11,320 
fs 3,486 116 3,058, 213 
1,303 574 1,341, 798 
259 22 224,499 
7,319 884 8,183,172 
48,410| 59,184] 75,150,671 
190 156 270,766 
303 479 567, 647 
106 16 113,231 
568 308 681, 168 
3,901] 3,760 6, 718, 167 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


8,783,055 2 


9,034? 
269, 2602 
235, 933 2 

3,893,944? 
2,681, 2572 
493 , 3972 
154, 2882 
180,067 2 
865, 875? 


11,657, 7483 


331,361 
122, 5608 
240, 5498 
2,160,083 3 
660, 4918 
416, 9273 
222,555 3 
130, 4643 
61,7853 
7,310,973 


391,361 
21,121 


122,560 
85 


343 
2,877 
6,484 

40,789 
3,672 
1,934 

11,590 


35, 454 


240,549] 
2 


1,615 


2 Exclusive of purchased power. 


Coat. of hee Value of Products. 
Fuel and Mate nen 
Electricity. E Net.1 Gross. 
$ $ $ $ 
84,273,129) 1,420,885,153| 1,302,179,099| 2,807,337,381 
99,192 1,894,409 1,362,405 3,356,006] 1 
4,466, 242 31,647,800 30,995, 130 67,109, 172} 2 
3,149, 453 25,551,371 27, 643,366 56,344,190] 3 
28, 648, 403 398,566, 702 393, 805, 691 821,020,796) 4 
36,072,924 718,570, 816 668,918,734] 1,423,562,474| 5 
2,455, 218 67,929, 760 - 47,349,314 117, 734, 292) 6 
1,798, 232 28,046,921 16,976, 149 46, 821,302| 7 
1,518, 754 42, 831, 636 28,932,217 73, 282,607] 8 
6,064, 711 105,845, 738 86, 196, 093 198,106,542) 9 
84,273,129) 1,420,885,153] 1,302,179,099| 2,807,337,381 
9,088, 743 283, 681, 945 217,051, 454 509,822,142) 1 
4,634, 745 247,375,247 99,633,595 351, 643, 587| 2 
6,957,306 183 , 920, 488 166, 228, 533 357,106,277] 3 
26, 732,479 175,040, 681 239,387,227 441,160,387) 4 
12,612,506 203,981, 458 173, 634, 965 390, 228,929] 5 
5,717, 809 174,906,971 107,898,470 288,523,250) 6 
11,368, 4382 88, 969,870 75,846,415 176,184,717] 7 
4, 256, 062 48,316,876 66,001, 290 118,574, 228] 8 
850,171 14, 691, 667 21,437,115 36,978,953] 9 
2,054, 876 Nil 135,060,035 137, 114,911}10 
9,088,743 283,681,945 217,051,454 509,822,142 
700, 216 19, 231, 189 21, 266, 428 41,197,833) 1 
1,915,706 28,343,545 29,141,417 59,400, 668] 2 
708, 038 15,024, 625 24,966,377 40,699,040) 3 
102, 706 17,543,308 6,568, 747 24,214,761| 4 
312,418 3,014,348 12,787,595 16,114,361] 5 
1,356, 769 78,071, 667 18,139,432 97,567,868] 6 
181,959 3,304, 705 6, 168,385 9,655,049) 7 
88, 839 4,734, 559 1,808,573 6,631,971) 8 
179, 681 7,556,381 6,903,561 14,639,623) 9 
576,801 22,252,826 15, 446, 860 38, 276, 487|10 
15,028 98, 296 168, 288 281, 612)11 
53,155 2,365,776 649, 845 3,068, 776]12 
43,791 885, 246 559,913 1, 488, 950}13 
262, 212 4,080,321 2,622,525 6, 965, 058}14 
4,147 1, 137, 836 355,965 1,497, 948/15 
1,189,014 20, 258, 774 34,501, 782 55, 949,570|16 
185, 109 2,635,566 2,262,019 5, 082, 694)17 
964,177 25, 137,568 10, 496, 252 36,597, 997)18 
157, 784 19, 701,385 19, 244,706 39,103, 875)19 
43,104 6, 807, 056 1,385, 603 8, 235, 763/20 
48,089 1,496, 968 1,607,181 3,152, 238/21 
4,634,745 247,375,240 99,633,595 351,643,587 
5,894 66,469 67, 256 139,619) 1 
"9,846 370,941 306, 527 687,314] 2 
47,500 601,770 672,763 1,322,033] 3 
281,429 19,431,799 16, 276, 684 35,989,912) 4 
1, 642, 140 69, 953, 198 28, 293, 638 99,888,971] 5 
321, 752 5,281, 904 2,538,528 8,142,184] 6 
45,965 807,468 1, 267, 780 9,121, 213] -7 
344,971 14,772, 722 8,340, 663 23,458,356) 8 
30, 033 319,589 1,025, 125 1,374, 747| 9 
65, 044 7,844, 084 4,609,542 12,518, 670}10 
22, 833 1,905,581 1, 758, 688 3,687, 102/11 
1,592 42,733 31,555 75, 880)12 
499, 626 12,991,558 7,006,369 20,497, 553)13 
57,791 3,554, 285 2,832,550 6,444, 62614 
31,149 1, 239,341 645, 605 1,916, 095/15 
1, 227,180 108,191,810 23,960,322 133,379, 312)16 
6,957,306 183,920, 438 166,228,533 357,106,277 
13,676 868,429 , 206 1,605,311] 1 
40,272 6,557, 653 1, 806,182} » 8,404,107) 2 
17,104 489,855 382, 705 889, 664] 3 
105, 453 1,430, 894 1, 853,652 3,389,999]: 4 
132,499 20,676, 934 15,769, 464 36,578, 897|-5 


3 Including purchased power. 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Salaried Employees. 


Establish- Capital 


Group or Kind of Industry. 
ments. Employed, Male 


Female. Salaries. 


No. $ No. No. $ 
3.—Textiles or Textile Products—concl. 
6). Clothing, factory,swomen S.ecs.568s eee eek 591 22,668,528 1,672 889 3,892,895 
7] Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s. 113 671,967 223 45 293,475 
8] Cordage, rope and twine..................-. if 10,991,086 ell 24 247,566 
Ol eOrseta ey cemeteries ott 22 3,318,490 159 210 524, 756 
10/5s Cottontand wool wastew..0qsee nee aero oe 17 840,796 34 AWA 92,324 
LLiiCottonitextiles.1.6-S7.06 eae trols 44 2, 283, 660 107 44 238, 534 
D2 Cottonsthread:= sees nae daeaeciee aee seee 5 2,804, 903 76 26 173, 482 
13 Cottonsyarniand. cloth: ....:ssee oeeboae cae ah5 70, 741, 613 423 144 1,163,749 
14; Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 23 5, 257,029 115 37 321,088 
15} Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 416 22,767,558 878 531 1,856, 247 
IG SeHlax-dressedink err ar ea kee Ft 9 129,593 3 Nil 2,600 
Wi) Hurnishing7eoods; mens. ace as jae e ere re 176 15,569, 465 642 316 1,586, 9i4 
18) Gloves and mittens, fabric:........2...... 8 564, 990 13 7 36, 624 
AS ant ats andicaps ee. sen. ce mcs ateaee Neoaeeeen 169 6,451,000 443 193 960, 186 
20| Hosiery and knitted goods................ 163 50,048, 900 921 578 2,710,446 
21; Miscellaneous textiles, 7.€.8............000- 10 11,342,949 276 61 758, 998 
22| Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 15 759,872 24 11 65,387 
Qo Pesan Gear bit Cralvsilicas.o.,.2iie wiasiereraae ote 33 35, 063, 023 593 311 1, 653, 953 
24 \peWoollenvclotlvesertce afm suiel risers clicks ais oven 65 19, 620, 649 361 126 982,524 
25|eWoollen:go0dsyuit-e:Ss cn, ae kaevien arte cles sic 25 7,114,557 88 28 315, 469 
20s UNVOOLl EN alnieea eerste. cio crsteierdicioniea ete 34 8,734, 643 137 69 328,089 
Rl pe A LeOther INGUBUPICB een +. 4..s.ceem ci ciee ee 2 226, 155 10 3 Sontoe 
4.—Wood and Paper Products............. 8,186} 873,756,949} 20,026) 4,866 39,042,919 
1} Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... if 184, 596 15 He 17,97 
2 Blueiprilnting =. see eee cece 20 229,845 24 5 40, 953 
Slee Boat ibulldineeerrewee encase eee ne Boca 125 1,903, 735 171 12 156, 267 
4/ Boxesjand bags) paper....caecns trees «oe a 146 21,153, 422 705 258 1,978, 139 
DPE BOXeS WOOGEII tLe. cn ae ais saan 129 6,961, 712 294 42 489,339 
6| Carriages, wagons, and sleighs............ 187 1,622,902 206 5 138, 596 
JE CHAT COn Lente a eee tine oc ee ene 71 161,157 74 Nil 10,952 
8| Si C@ofiinsandscaskctsias...oseee oe oes ole 44 3,973, 184 125 28 240,332 
9) Cooperage. oe eines See ce 80 1,920,016 95 6 126, 225 
10} Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 91 9,619, 782 525 149 1,238, 104 
PU eIUXCelstoracotee ete cies oe ae 35 Sc Ne RS 11 307,586 19 5 15,558 
2 | PPE OoOLine, NarawoOden. ca. ace ost an 22 3,330,276 101 19 190,582 
ASimesurniture. eee see. oe een coe ee 404 26,060,887} 1,076 244 1, 789,353 
14] Lasts, trees, and shoe findings............. 13 1,144, 722 44 16 166,501 
Lol Pelithorraphingeres ac cee oe 42 10, 568, 785 386 174 1,305, 189 
16} Miscellaneous paper products.............. 102 13, 218,342 413 207 1, 167,354 
17} Miscellaneous wooden products............ 93 4,608, 846 150 42 288 , 323 
18} Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 659 28,917,294 1,144 177 1,547, 163 
19} Printing and bookbinding................. 1,182 40,331,944 2,595 699 5,162,026 
20|\) Exinting-and publishing... qsesee sce. ©. 793 53,721,846} 5,798 1,914 11,363, 513 
LP Rulprandipaperssceeies oc. ee ae ee tas oe 95| 545,572,938) 2,791 499 7,827,961 
Ae lmervOlNi@ er AtOTSiraacia a seis tee ao canto 9 499,733 31 8 50,325 
23| Roofing paper, wallboard, etc.............. 14 4,884,394 226 52 461, 635 
PALOA WIN sa) meee ck cree tron there aks 3,698 75,973,627) 2,622 190 2,250,109 
25 ONOLLING SC OOUS Tene nc co ei ol 1,528,278 87 37 154, 241 
26|e -Uirsde-composivione.. 5-6 ae 32 1,017, 257 59 16 149,503 
24 VV OOCORWAEGE Een ccliee aaa ts oes 22 1, 239, 806 50 10 114, 201 
28 ee WoOoduturninge: 7 hone an c.o eee tee een cere 38 1, 730, 708 82 18 122,904 
Ao All otherindustries 02 ceo eee 20 11,369,329 118 37 479,598 
5.—Iron and Its Products................. 1,249} 555,144,467) 10,964) 2,854 24,855,596 
1| Agricultural implements................... 34 55,528, 865 647 183 1,323,053 
al PAULOMODILES ek eae en oe eee 20 40, 765,548 1,459 471 4,046,338 
SA UtOMODIIEISIpplOSs see kee ieee erin: 82 28, 260,333 548 237 1,400,411 
Algo Bicycles andiskatesern..c. . eaeekaeee ie 4 2,000,548 25 10 39,350 
5| Boilers, tanks and engines................. 56 15,417,364 443 89 897,149 
6| Bridge and structural steel work........... 18 18, 935,273 564 66 1, 223, 234 
ai .Castingstandtroreingsies. eee ete 303 63,585,479 1,476 412 3,363,053 
Si) “Hardwareand tools... eee 133 25,292,218 520 249 1,365,170 
9| Iron and steel products, n.e.8.............. 98 5,731,305 299 53 518,465 
JO|PEMachinery’. pate eee osc ieee aren. 201 59,899,705) 1,656 487 3,658,097 
a1) SPrimary iron-andisteel...— i see 53 86,465, 490 706 125 1,441,393 
12|PRailway rolling-stoels: 1. .1pedasets ee. 37 86,547,010) 1,228 68 2,529,387 
13) eSheet motal products: ..csdee ea aes 129 47,369,004 998 283 .2,101,001 
14) Wire’and ‘wire 'zoods.s) 1. oscars 71 24,346,325 395 121 949,495 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1935—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


——_$ | — | —_ | | SS SS FT 


10, 700, 966 
1, 259,334 
774, 698 
709,712 
158,478 
526, 438 
459, 082 
12,042,516 
687,512 


2,699,095 
11,542,207 
,808 

193, 063 
6,717,084 
4,126,079 
839, 935 
1,581,079 
50,801 


89,153, $e 
17,9 


37, 993 
280,370 
3,453, 921 
1,452,418 
209,479 
10,940 
526, 466 
328,022 
2,438,700 
40,500 
413, 252 


11,697, 999 
28,065,352 
75,877 
342,675 


15, 461,548 


406,044 
197,565 
361,679 
424,125 
891,489 


85,546,770 
4,002,567 
14,751,261 


10,775,919 
3,978,071 

852, 843 
6,873, 154 
10,837,997 
16, 256, 284 
4,701,697 
2,803,495 


660,491 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


214, 492 
34,933 
107, 646 


4,573 


26,732,479 
56 


144,387 


12,612,506 


522,386 


1, 560, 868 


13,916, 201 

309,024 
5,549,013 
22,948, 056 
3,610,691 

664, 227 
10, 946,739 
10,342,336 
2,605,343 
4,986,518 

182, 640 


175,040,681 
9,069 
49,857 
373,406 
12,952,362 
2,613,538 
276,901 
23, 948 
836, 153 
1,063, 761 
1,191,562 
69, 433 
1,377,914 
7,892,538 
394,727 
3,776,412 
6,447,527 
1, 433, 650 
8,918,028 
11,653,559 
11,197,377 
57,995,037 
164,336 
1,882,589 
35,927,884 
, 162 

38, 156 
445, 261 
600, 4038 
4,651,131 


203,981, 458 
6,448, 183 
75, 645, 998 
18,528, 296 
616, 815 
2,774,327 
3,901,609 
14, 042, 882 
4,869,850 
1,604, 729 
12, 194, 263 
18,539,072 
20, 769, 208 
18,971,146 
5,075,080 


Value of Products. 
Net. Gross. 
$ $ 
21,939,567 53,796,274) 6 
1, 756, 162 1,918,575) 7 
2,390, 856 5,127,087) 8 
2,368, 006 4,357,362] 9 
637, 604 1,841, 202)10 
1,394, 968 3,132, 642/11 
2,052, 644 3,675, 177|12 
23,812,460 59,378, 664/13 
2,202,065 4,004, 734|14 
13, 633, 960 16,311, 261|15 
81,002 124, 949)16 
9,095,917 23, 152, 780)17 
222,970 9,451]18 
5, 853, 047 11,524, 478/19 
22,688, 647 46,390, 103/20 
4,093,372 7,907, 272)21 
415,353 1,090, 087)22 
16, 166, 863 28,045, 340/23 
8,402,570 19,343, 305)24 
2,805,564 5,525, 741/25 
3,462, 866 8, 647, 741/26 
216,861 404,074|27 
239,087 9228 441,160,387 
87, 235 8,660] 1 
123,211 178,468} 2 
631,737 1,024,450) 3 
10, 278,576 23,466,368} 4 
2,976,720 5,699,219] 5 
535, 893 846,305] 6 
26,319 50,661] 7 
1,393,861 2,270,961) 8 
758, 539 1,846,353) 9 
5,417,273 6, 719, 867)10 
94,800 171, 904/11 
931,154 2,346, 973/12 
10, 859, 625 19, 208, 050/18 
824, 206 1, 239, 830}14 
4,969,451 8,835, 444/15 
5,793,499 12,425, 181/16 
1, 716, 811 3, 227,670)17 
7, 645, 626 16,960,472 18 
21,097,502 33, 188,331]19 
43,904,537 55, 832, 925/20 
81,973,362 162, 651, 282/21 
197,016 367, 769/22 
2,120,497 4,142, 604/23 
29,325,290 65,905, 132/24 
924,155 1, 696, 694/25 
504, 741} 556,051 26 
680, 859 1, 141, 937/27 
852,476 1, 483, 052/28 
2,742,256 7,537, 774129 
173,634,965 390,228,929 
6, 766, 250 13,692,476] 1 
30, 258, 247 106, 624, 445) 2 
13, 467,926 32,684,252) 3 
624, 622 1,273,447] 4 
4,359, 868 7,365,523) 5 
3,514, 966 7,597,599] 6 
23,145,126 38,779,813] 7 
10, 637, 289 15,970,360) 8 
1,977,895 3,670,859) 9 
20,050,537 32, 856, 175|10 
15,316,330 38, 700, 961/11 
18,806, 965 41, 213, 039)12 
14,070, 732 33,564, 302)13 
10, 688, 212 16, 235, 678'14 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Group or Kind of Industry. 


6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 
Aluminium: products .er. o. idem vee yc 
Brass and copper products.............+++: 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 
Jewellery and silverware.................. 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 
iWhitemnetal alloys-e.cso. aaredodcdereee s 


7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products........ 
Mi SEA DLASlv.e PrOGuCtssn tay<tclifucemincee ease ete 
2| Aerated and mineral waters............... 
SEPA BDOSLOS PrOGUCts syasacmisctyeire cages cakes oe 
AM COment.o cee cms eh tac ee See 
: WementiproductSsaa. ch... tee eee ee 
7 
8 
9 


a2 So Ot he Co OS 


Clay products, from domestic clay........ 
Clay products, from imported clay........ 
Coke and gas products..................5 
Glass products... score.» .sonpeew gore’ wife's ves 


11} Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 
bP con DYOGUGUS Ss oc leanne eee 
t 


8.—Chemicals and Chemical Products..... 
Acids, alkalies and salts................... 
A. GHOBIVES Fete 10h sc eee eee ck eee 


Explosives, ammunition and fireworks..... 
P'ertilizers sere tee sce ere eek alone 
Gases}compressed’..).ss:icc tie tte cake vee 
Inks, printing and writing................. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Miscellaneous chemical products........... 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 
Polishes and dressings..................... 
Soaps and washing compounds............. 
Lovletipreparationse sce se eee ee ie 
Wood distillationie. 4... leanne deecsne 


a HD 92 > SU GS DO 


—_ 
S 


naples ead 
He GO Oo 


1 

2 

3| Automobile accessories, fabric............. 

4) Brooms, brushes and mops..............+. 

DimmEsTEtOns cat ed ks Pe ee oN 

Gleg@ an dls. s ea ce ES ae 

7] Fountain pens and pencils.................. 

Biwleerxartificialtss h20 0% «00.0 een swe 

9} Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 
10} Mattresses and springs.................... 
Alle UMation pictures. 98 ..~ ce oe en 
A3i, [Musical insteumonts 2... (65.528. 80.5. <3 
13} Novelties, advertising and other.......... 
14) PPipes; tobaccos ness bo ee eee 
15] Regalia and society emblems.............. 
16) Scientific and professional equipment...... 
17) Shipbuilding and repairs................... 
a8) Signs ‘electrig ) ieee: , Y SONS EE OP 8 
19) Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal..... 
20| Statuary, art goods and church supplies... 
21} Store display accessories................-. 
22| ‘Toys and toy equipment.................. 
23| Typewriter supplies..............se.ee000: 
ea: #U mm Dreliag= fie cise. Oe eee. 


Establish- 
ments. 


18 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


261, 625,967 
3,791, 756 
21,993, 841 
75,499, 255 
7,953,330 
1,179, 766 
145, 686, 299 
5,521,720 


300,455, 725 
5, 281,916 
12,495,396 
1,703,301 
52, 454, 004 
3, 024, 286 
20,502, 006 
4,449,314 
98,939, 160 
14, 168,575 


3,776,333 
608, 899 
5, 180, 887 


147,472,534 
33,381, 688 
2,066, 754 
4,725, 668 
6, 290, 008 
15, 646, 828 
4,316,244 
2,723,672 
20,091, 688 
12,101,735 
22,709, 466 
1,839, 486 
14,118,130 
5,396, 952 
2,064,215 


63,588, 796 
1,574,495 
256,611 
493, 788 
4,091, 164 


1,429,340} 


756, 829 
1,610,830 
4,827,420 

195, 708 
5,800, 057 

783 , 225 
2,451,673 

185, 299 

29,354 

144, 295 

4,908, 292 
28, 157, 880 
2,854, 052 

753, 671 

806,583 

119,000 

242,506 

803, 100 

189, 106 

124,518 


1,041) 1,459,821,168 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


Female. 


Salaries. 


$ 


12,490,118 
306, 199 
1,548,322 
7,144,241 
939,633 
159, 110 
2,055, 694 
336,919 


8,176,057 
421,020 
1, 197, 658 
108,703 
150,587 


16,038 
424,728 


12,336,856 
1, 227, 893 
128, 963 
85, 886 
887, 933 
425, 462 
474,534 
454,904 
2,760,890 
1,015,524 
2,546, 999 
288, 693 
1,369,325 
650, 840 
19,010 


4,019,872 
02,661 
42,264 
41,251 
420,273 
157,789 

74,007 
177,542 


10,708,868 


173,020,195 


a 
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Employees on Wages. 


Male. |Female 
No. No 
22,781} 4,038 

752 78 
8,115 247 
8,565} 2,975 
L707 533 

167 49 
8,009} Nil 

466 156 

17,868 54 
773| Nil 
1,899 90 

249 22 

846 Nil 

386 2 
1,502) Nil 

636 126 
2,798 1 
2,515 264 

695} Nil 

488 26 
3,917 10 

372} Nil 

57) Nil 

735 3 
9,311) 2,754 
1,925 8 

$11) - ) 

169) i 

922 195 

707 1 

234 5 

267 30 

981 1,174 

814 428 
1,530 163 

24 77 

973 216 

197 447 

157; Nil 
7,959} 1,890 

222 10 

44 172 
88 37 
888 219 
360 253 
58 27 
224 227 
432 14 
47 51 
1,203 220 
li 
251 11 
ld 48 
17 1 
13 19 

428 238 
2,620 2 

375 ) 

170 4 

176 164 

31 2 

124 81 

68 28 

24 44 

8 6 
9,218} Nil 


27,825,359 
783 , 288 
3,101,590 
10, 450,518 
2,092,717 
190, 859 
10, 631, 662 
574, 725 


19, 249,167 
, 252 
1,708,918 
215,151 
876,829 
295,505 
1,012,970 


749, 501 


11,378,449 
2,263,004 
294,550 
187,393 
1,090, 625 
3,875 
267,097 
322,377 
1,739,362 
899, 238 
1,695,117 
142,051 
1,121,593 
426, 166 
116,001 


8,262,608 
225,131 


Power 
Installed. 


416,927 
5,635 
25,174 
96, 260 
3,025 


388 
282,847 
3,598 


222,555 
7 


366,778! 110,517! 417,306,709 11,657,748 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


3,776,381 
83,503 


11,368,432 
953 

160, 990 
66,793 
1,227,410 
37,086 
618,995 
187,180 
2,432,111 
837, 025 
686, 186 
184, 930 
3,847,049 
175, 240 
17,048 
107,836 


4,256,062 
2,158,692 
114, 604 
131,391 


113, 885 


850,171 
11, 666 


Cost of 
Materials. 


174,906,971 
3,258,310 
10,584, 600 
25,409, 806 
4,519, 732 
337,338 
126,804,075 
3,993, 110 


88,969,870 
2,684, 406 
3,897, 616 

518,994 
394, 264 
459,296 

60,583 
530, 7385 

15, 233,519 

3,618,175 

124, 251 
1,485,435 
58, 869, 814 
38,700 
43,083 
1,010,999 


48,316,876 
4,606,713 


420,866 


14,691, 667 
362, 854 
91,945 
388, 152 
1,548, 433 
477,788 
218, 556 
967,820 
72,545 
123 , 425 
3,501, 112 
608, 108 
174,797 
104, 708 
10,429 
28,922 
2,363, 265 
2,021,381 
383,011 
104, 190 
456, 805 
15,441 
188,921 
272,935 
171, 120 
35,004 


Nil 


a ,  , 


Value of Products. 
Net.! Gross. 
$ $ 
107,898,470 288,523,250 
1,605,677 4,992,640) 1 
8,058,275 19, 187,022) 2 
34,672,227 61, 152, 834] 3 
4,973,333 9,592,659) 4 
817,967 1,170,035] 5 
55,665, 202 186, 245,658] 6 
2,105,789 6,182,402] 7 
75,846,415 176,184,717 
5,176,971 8,643,930] 1 
9,793,179 13,851,785] 2 
544,495 1, 180,282] 3 
3,958,369 5,580,043] 4 
657, 756 1,154,138) 5 
2,332,985 3,012,563] 6 
1,457,062 2,174,977) 7 
20,809, 159 38,474, 789] 8 
5,478, 148 9,933,348 9 
2,115,354 2,925, 791|10 
2,567; 135 4,237, 500/11 
17, 233, 662 79, 950, 525|12 
1, 667,038 1, 880, 978}13 
94,819 154, 950 14 
1, 960, 283 3,079, 118]15 
66,001,290 118,574,228 
12,247,210 19,012,615) i 
770, 955 1,486,259] 2 
951,810 2,606,338] 3 
5,146,920 8,537,514) 4 
1,368,891 6,075,616] 5 
2,507,586 3,077,765] 6 
1,769, 697 2,886,853] 7 
14, 126, 458 21,292,751) 8 
4,706,478 8,332,123] 9 
10, 440, 819 20,341, 407/10 
1,174,207 2,149, 239)11 
6, 653,570 16, 002, 048)12 
3,865, 684 6,017, 944]13 
271,005 805, 756/14 
21,437,115 36,978,953 
506,179 80,699) 1 
197,432 290, 784| 2 
211,270 606,128) 3 
1,866, 703 3,461,474| 4 
867,249 1,370,706} 5 
218,193 445,714) 6 
886,362 1,871,800] 7 
1,327,554 1,581,568] 8 
158, 103 285,434] 9 
2,793,021 6,383, 567/10 
473,649 1,087,364/11 
327,019 535, 668}12 
155, 241 262, 217|13 
15,613 26, 723/14 
62,341 92, 120)15 
3,158,021 5,599, 515)16 
5,010, 719 7,291, 442)17 
1, 238, 818 1,661, 887)18 
405, 801 518, 722}19 
516, 425 983 , 437/20 
50, 734 69, 054/21 
395,531 588, 455122 
405,794 686, 615/23 
127,070 299, 063/24 
62,273 98, 797/25 
135,060,035 137,114,911 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1935—con. 


84,273,129’ 1,420,885,153' 1,302,179,099 2,807,337,381 


430 MANUFACTURES 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Table 10 for the 
years 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1933 to 1935 in summary form, and for 1935 in 
more detail. 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industrial- 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment” group from 
17-0 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 18-7 p.c. of the total in 1935, 
and the increase in ‘‘producers materials” from 26-8 p.c. to 30-1 p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the decline in the ‘‘food” group which 
dropped from a production of 27-1 p.c. to 21-9 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922, 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1935 the production of producers 
materials ranked first in importance. It should also be noted, however, that the 
cost of materials in this group is abnormally high. The following other groups have 
improved their positions since 1922: vehicles and vessels advanced from an output 
of 6:5 p.c. to 7-7 p.c. of the total value of production; drink and tobacco from 4-0 
p.c. to 4-3 p.c.; and books and stationery from 4-0 p.c. to 4-2 p.c. The following 
groups, in addition to food, declined in importance: the clothing group dropped 
from 9-5 p.c. to 8-9 p.c.; house furnishings from 2-5 p.c. to 1-9 p.c.; and personal 
utilities from 2-3 p.c. to 1-5 p.c. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two groups which are perhaps of the 
greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the ‘‘food”’ industries in 
1935 was 21-9 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufactures, as compared with an 
output of only 8-9 p.c. for the ‘‘clothing” industries. Aside from the fact that a 
much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater value of production 
in the “food” group was due, in part, to the higher cost of raw materials, the value 
added by manufacture being 14-4 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the 
“food” group and 8-7 p.c. for the “‘clothing” group. The “clothing” industries also 
gave employment to 11,963 more persons than the ‘“‘food”’ industries, but paid out 
$2,500,234 less in salaries and wages. 


From the detailed analysis of the food group for 1985 given at the end of 
Table 10, it will be seen that over 35 p.c. of the 1935 gross production of the group 
was made up of breadstuffs, and this subdivision accounts for over 40 p.c. of total 
salaries and wages. Meats and milk products accounted for 22 p.c. and 18 p.c., 
respectively, of gross production. - In all these three major subdivisions the average 
of wages and salaries was comparatively high, being in the neighbourhood of $1,000 
for the year. 


In the clothing industry, on the other hand, only in the fur goods subdivision 


was the $1,000 average approximated, but this division accounted for less than 
6 p.c. of the gross production of the clothing group. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Repre- 
sentative Years 1922-35, and in Detail for 1935. 


Year and Purpose Heading. 


1922. 
eo OE Bae tee OEE Tee 
Drink and tobacc 


LOUIE oi vins se 6.5 vam s vies 


House furnishings 


eee e eee eee eee 


sere ee ewe wees 


Books and stationery.......... 
Vehicles and vessels....... ere 
Producers materials........... 
Industrial equipment.......... 
Miscellanéous................. 


Drink nd fbi. 


House furnishings 


ACEO ACES OMT te oie S03 


Books and stationery.......... 
Vehicles and vessels........... 
Producers materials........... 
Industrial equipment.......... 


Miscellaneous... . 
1926. 


se ec eee eer eee 


ary 


00 
Drink and tobacco.. 


Clothing 


House furnishings 


Ce ed 


ar 


Books and stationery.......... 

Vehicles and vessels........... 

Producers materials........... 

Industrial equipment.......... 

Eo collaneou, ROE, hacks 
2 


Ce  ? 


NCCE, 9) a 8a tei okie sb ests 


House furnishings 


coor ee eee eens 


ee ey 


Books and stationery.......... 
Vehicles and vessels........... 
Producers materials........... 
Industrial equipment.......... 


Miscellaneous.... 
1933. 


eee ee eee ee aes 


Glathiog Pere ceae shee ee eas 


House furnishings 


ee 


Books and stationery.......... 
Vehicles and vessels........... 
Producers materials........... 
Industrial equipment.......... 


Miscellaneous.... 
934. 

CU 
OOH etsi..cco aes 


ee 


00 
Drink and tobacco............ 


Clothing 


eC 


House tethers 


Ce aes 


Ce 


core eee eeeese 


Books and stationery.......... 
Vehicles and vessels........... 
Producers materials........... 
Industrial equipment.......... 


Miscellaneous.... 


ee re 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


$ 


3,244,302, 410 


343, 867, 673 
104,047,461 
175,076, 687 
56, 060, 262 
75, 168,053 
82,240, 691 
191, 257, 804 


1,086, 692,015 
1, 124, 931,330 


4,960,434 


3,538,813, 460 


364, 420, 646 
124, 000, 298 
197,041,969 
48,367,616 
64,787,015 
100,017,954 
205,551,891 


1, 251, 962, 266 
1, 149, 628, 422 


33, 085,383 


3,981, 569,590 


394, 159, 943 
137, 139, 189 
211,149,085 
50,497, 988 
60, 277, 954 
108,582, 186 
271, 239, 055 


1,404, 509,475 
1,313,175, 892 


30, 838, 823 


j| 5,083,014, 754 


463, 984,558 
201,365, 785 
250, 215, 736 
56, 155, 234 
76,185,921 
144, 222,275 
310, 942,038 


1,772,309, 696 
1,774, 844, 446 


32,789, 065 


4, 689, 3735 704 


408,995,499 
185, 612,678 
166, 963, 9038 

39, 681,900 

66,047,002 
132,507,101 
232,153,543 
1,459,569,284 
1,974,679,340 

23,163, 454 


4,703,917, 730 


415, 660, 641 
181, 802, 821 
170,761, 461 
39,466, 768 
66,913,599 
133,383, 455 
221,882,415 


1,443, 937,708 
2,006, 485, 870 


23, 622,992 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 
474,430 


508,503 
74,721 
14,702 
81,729 

9,547 
15, 820 
29,486 
34, 149 

163 , 523 
80, 406 

4,420 


581,539 


694, 434 
94,707 
18,976 

106,641 
11, 148 
20, 857 
38, 141 
61,835 

222,104 

116,086 

3,939 


493,903 


545,162 
81, 180 
18,348 
91,589 
10,029 
16,981 
35,445 
41,185 

162, 980 
83 , 657 

3,768 


Salaries 
and Wages. 


$ 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


510,431, 312)1,283,774,723 


67,738, 707 
13,777,986 
65,595,519 
17,080, 049 
19, 861, 888 
36,920, 804 
37, 237,412 
147,581,011 
103,576, 553 

1,061,388 


490,731, 438 
33,027, 203 
118, 749, 053 
21,879,031 
24, 956, 960 
27,190,071 
87,840,814 
316, 400, 400 
160, 035,399 

2,964,354 


559,884, 045/1,438, 409,681 


73, 119, 482 
15, 748,590 
75,380,919 
11, 057,386 
17, 142, 226 
40, 212,100 
44,977,607 
176, 646, 967 
100, 883, 940 

4,714, 828 


515, 708, 299 
39, 159, 283 
130, 130, 048 
20,304,177 
22,448, 984 
32,360, 935 
117,515,075 
384, 533, 201 
160,470,513 
15,779, 166 


653,850, 933/1,728,624,192 


78, 148,619 
16, 817, 622 
85,361,018 
12,470, 247 
16,858,549 
43,781,918 
70,315,573 
206, 672,939 
118,162, 492 
5, 266, 956 


581,403,701 
45,115,122 
158, 935, 630 
24, 236,592 
22,678, 689 
34,575,475 
178,558,815 
453,319,993 
213, 697,326 
16,107,849 


813,049, 842/2,0325020,975 


87,960, 036 
21,670,376 
100, 863, 405 
13,595,331 
23, 248,775 
56, 003, 183 
91, 239, 185 
257 , 233,327 
156, 651, 9638 

4,584,261 


465,562,090 
68, 652,798 
17,626, 141 
63, 883 , 623 

8,616,372 
12,887, 200 
42,830,661 
35, 725, 625 

126, 208, 238 
85, 587,303 

3,544, 129 


597,396, 238 
65, 440, 053 
176,.130, 224 
29,389, 246 
34, 293, 465 
45,384,362 
248 , 258,350 
523, 139,599 
304,581, 449 
13,007, 989 


969,188,574 
313, 760, 942 
40,454,300 
104, 608, 696 
15,323, 848 
16,022,584 
28,818,380 
56,917,292 
252,383,314 
133,382,392 

7,516, 826 


533,594, 635/1,230,977,053 


74,090, 460 
18,316, 163 
69, 907, 983 

9,965,177 
14, 630,504 
44,495,558 
44,644,716 
156, 167,795 
97,396,113 

3,980, 166 


385, 025, 834 
42,394,220 
121,511,064 
18,721,601 
20,798,352 
31,927,029 
90, 699,378 
339,004, 465 
171,387,338 

9,507,772 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.1! 


$ 


2,482,209,130 
673,794,031 
99,529,819 
236,553, 193 
57,258,476 
62,961,050 
99,118,969 
160, 624,079 
666, 241,271 
421,211,824 
4,916, 418 


2,695,053,582 
702,713,901 
111,877,777 
260, 944, 006 
41,815,384 
54, 944, 837 
107,272,029 
195, 403, 284 
767, 759, 256 
425, 236,330 
27,086,778 


35221,269,231 
783 , 223, 094 
130, 895, 267 
306, 551, 672 

49,724,101 
55,353, 652 
116,119, 226 
298, 064, 166 
935, 766, 746 
516,380, 827 
29,190, 480 


4,029,371,340 
837, 986,384 
208, 968, 998 
363,011,970 
61,191,750 
77,811,331 
155, 947, 960 
407,947, 648 
1,151,390,753 
737, 711, 202 
27,403,244 


2,086,847,847 
492,729,174 
98,409, 638 
209, 867,715 
35,589, 961 
38, 684, 649 
103,477,707 
120,992,781 
573,991, 467 
394, 607,113 
18,497, 642 


24933, 708,904 
579,314, 257 
106, 791, 466 
236, 028,354 

40,3138, 288 
46,825,546 
111,421,559 
175, 812,392 
744, 104, 440 
470,745,065 
22,402,587 


.405. Net values are not available for the purpose classification. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Repre- 
sentative Years 1922-1935, and in Detail for 1935—concluded. 


Estab- : Gross 
: : : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. ae 5] Capital ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. fe hee os 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1935. 

Mo tals ercrex:.. heel on eee: 25,491) 4,698,991,853| 582,8741590,326, 904 2/1,420,885,153) 2,807,337,381 
GGG: ee eae eee eee 8,561} 405,894,748] 838,930) 78,173,759?) 415,364,620) 614,425,247 
Drink and tobacco 677 183,501,357) 19,165) 19,785,411 49,941,998] 121,157,062 
Clothing 2,444] 177,567,199) 95,893] 75,673,525 | 129,135,498] 249,520,483 
Personal utilities 612 39,588,755] 10,284) 10,333,919 21,585,937 43, 453, 234 
House furnishings............. 679 66,402,670} 18,018} 15,911,383 24,494,871) 52,944,629 
Books and stationery.......... 2,262 128,707,801} 36,626) 46,896,177 | 34,354,450] 117,736,267 
Vehicles and vessels........... 464} 226,007,916) 45,717) 53,362,973 | 120,325,337] 215,103,397 
Producers materials........... 6,737| 1,410,095,540] 177, 160)175, 890,774 | 427,693,908} 845,108,272 
Industrial equipment.......... 2,897) 2,037,312,404) 91,835)109,494,019 | 187,338,713) 524,836,751 
Miscellancoussertc an me eee 158 28,913,463) 4,246] 4,804,964 | 10,649,821) 23,052,039 

1935— Detar 

Bod cara. tect soe tone 8,561} 405,894,748] 83,930) 78,173,7592| 415,364,620) 614,425,247 

Bresdstutish cs ee me. eae: 4,470} 153,548,234) 36,476) 32,514,902 | 135,152,805) 218,054,986 

ISIO erste ame eee ee eee 630 17,144,806] 4,766] 2,874,553 |— 14,772,722) 23, 458.356 
Fruits and vegetables......... 298 38,272,379 7,912) 5,063,481 22,252,826] 38,276,487 
iIMGaAts 205). Hee Sea oe cee 198 59,354,626} 11,038} 12,803,375 | 109,481,151) 135,295,407 
Milk productstecceee pancreas. 2,646 65,919,588} 15,855) 15,142,4282) 76,042,565} 110,152,368 
Oilsjandsflats.ees cen eet eee 4 112,677 25 27,789 66,469 139,619 
Sugar industries............... 8 33,017,874] 2,184) 3,086,691 | 25,137,568) 36,597,997 
UNfUsiOns? sects a eee ae er, 86 13,431,195] 2,118] 2,537,077 | 17,543,308}; 24,214,761 
Miscellaneous.).2..ca.02<.6 eee 221 25,098,374] 3,606] 4,123,463 14,965,206} 28,235,266 

Drink and Tobacco............ 677) 183,501,357) 19,165) 19,785,411 | 49,941,998} 121,157,062 
Beverages, alcoholic.......... 89 99,973,349} 6,040} 8,068,913 18,038,973] 56,813,401 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. ..... 451 19,831,979} 3,491] 3,553,248 5,394,584 17,004, 023 
PL ODACCO.:..ce ee eet a 137 63,696,029] 9,684! 8,163,250 | 26,508,441] 47,339,638 

Clothing ..28 26.02%. ee Boe 2,444, 177,567,199} 95,893] 75,673,525 | 129,135,498} 249,520,483 
Boots and shoes............... 217 24,313,445} 15,930] 11,742,871 | 19,431,799] 35,959,912 
BPurigoods) Fee cet. Cee eee 322 11,432,808} 3,724] 3,797,913 8,163,673 13,893,417 
Garments and personal 

furmishinesiesic essere eee 1,072 58,500,315) 40,221) 32,159,763 | 68,333,244] 119,803,888 
Gloves and mittens........... 54 3,036,690} 1,990) 1,341,072 2,214, 605 , 226, 553 
Hats and) Capsiascincsee sees 185 6,707,611} 4,468! 3,781,669 5,640,958] 11,815,262 
Knittedieoodsse. mee aac 163 50,048,900) 48,511) 14,252,653 | 22,948,056] 46,390,103 
Waterproois one jte oe ose ee 15 9,872 297| 258,450 664, 227 1,090, 087 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s.... 416 22,767,558) 10,752) 8,339,134 1,738,936! 16,311,261 

Personal Utilities.............. 612 39,588,755] 10,284) 10,333,919 | 21,585,937] 43,453,234 
Jewellery and timepieces...... 116 8,149,038 2,894) 3,132,325 4,643,157 9,878,093 
Recreational supplies.......... 61 4,222,457 1,273) 1,016,184 1,107,880 2,820,817 
Personal utilities.............. 435 27,217,260} 6,117) 6,185,410 | 15,834,900} 30,754,324 

House Furnishings............ 679 66,402,670} 18,018) 15,911,383 | 24,494,871] 52,944,629 

Books and Stationery......... 25262} 128,707,801) 36,626) 46,896,177 | 34,354,450) 117,736,267 

Vehicles and Vessels........... 464) 226,007,916) 45,717) 53,362,973 | 120,325,837) 215,103,397 

Producers Materials............ 6,737} 1,410,095,540| 177,160/175,890,774 | 427,693,908} 845,108,272 
Barmétmaterials: . sae ore ee 19 15, 646, 828 996} 1,289,337 4,362,594 6,075,616 
Manufacturers materials....... 1,117] 1,102,348,945| 117,821]126, 204,359 | 330,059,688] 651,850, 682 
Building materials Wet PARR 5,004 221,869,857} 48,440] 35,011,831 66,336,121) 134,648, 112 
General materials............. 597 70,234,910} 14,9038] 18,485,247 | 26,985,505} 52,533,862 

Industrial Equipment......... 2897| 2,037,312,404| 91,835)109,494,019 | 187,338,713] 524,836,751 

* Farming equipment........... 41 55, 713,461 5,034 °361, 495 6,497, 252 13, 831, 136 
Manufacturing equipment..... 224 61,044,427) 9,547) 11,045,724 12,588,990}  34.096,005 
Trading equipment............ 144 9,542,542 1 693 1,876, 404 2,830 4,780,063 
Service equipment............ 275 30,562,972} 6,008] 7,012,207 | 11,278,522} 31,284,028 
Light, heat, and power equip- 

MENG ASS VCC e. Mee ee ee 1,465} 1,715,390,000] 42,623) 55,867,256 | 102,682,355) 324,796,557 
General equipment............ 748] =165,059,002} 26,980} 28,330,933 | 53,343,764} 116,098,962 

Miscellaneous.................. 158 23,913,463} 4,246) 4,804,964 | 10,649,821) 23,052,039 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. Net values are not available for the purpose classification. 
? Exclusive of employees in the butter and cheese industry in Quebec. 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin”, are presented in Table 11 for the years 
1924, 1926, 1929, 1933 to 1935. By this means Canadian manufacturing production 
may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons 
can be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. ‘Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depend- 
ing upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries included 
in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported corn, fruit, 
tobacco, hides, wool, etc. 


While the period reviewed in the following table covers only the short space of 
the 12 years from 1924 to 1935, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 
importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 
the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, the figures of 
net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. 


The value added in the manufacture of materials of mineral origin represented 
32-5 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries in 1935. This 
group advanced from second place in 1924 when the percentage of the total was 27-9. 
The second largest group from the point of view of value added is that of farm origin 
which accounted for 27-9 p.c. of the total value in 1935. This group was in first 
place in 1924 with 30-7 p.c. of the total. The value added by the industries of the 
forest group, which are third in importance, declined from 23-8 p.c. of the total in 
1924 to 18-7 p.c.in 1935. On the other hand, central electric stations bettered their 
position, the percentages of the totals being 7-6 in 1924 and 9-9in 1935. The above 
percentages of values added are based on the old method of computation, whereby 
the materials only are deducted from the gross value of products. The increase 
during the period under review in the relative importance of the industries of the 
mineral group was probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of the 
motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, growing 
dependence of the construction industry upon large quantities of steel, cement, and 
various other manufactured mineral products, and the development of metallurgical 
plants in Canada were some factors in the growing importance of the mineral group 
of industries. Another factor in this trend has been the growing appreciation and 
development of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada. Not only have the 
various mining activities made the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities have also required large quantities of machinery, 
electrical apparatus, and other finished products of mineral origin. 


In the year 1935, the industries of the farm group exceeded those of any other 
group in the gross value of products with 35-1 p.c. of the total, as compared with 
84-3 p.c. for the mineral and 15-4 p.c. for the forest origin group. These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to the number 
of persons employed. In salaries and wages paid, the mineral origin group ranked 
first, followed by the farm origin and forest origin groups. In the matter of capital 
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invested, central electric stations led with 31-1 p.c. of the total, followed by the 
mineral group with 26-8 p.c., the forest group with 18-4 p.c. and the farm group 
with 17-8 p.c. 


11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative 


Years 1924-35. 
Estab- Tn. Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital. iivene and of Value of 
ments PLOYCES.| Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
Hed No $ No. $ $ $ 
Grand Totals...... rater: Ate Rett id 22,178|3,588,813,460} 508,503} 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681/2,695,053,582 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From*field crops: .)%..0.250..- 4,595) 525,717,571] 89,436] 87,789,237) 483,443,376] 691,513,259 
Canadian origin............. 4,311] 299,158,049) 51,462) 53,793,131) 270,753,367] 440,469,831 
MOreignNiOLrieiies. coe se ee 284] 226,559,522) 37,974] 338,996,106} 162,690,009] 251,048,428 

(b) From animal husbandry...... 4,086) 253,858,982} 64,671] 66,696,501 285,502, 644 413,007,421 
Canadian: origin,.;........ 6. 4,068] 247,073,900] 638,052] 65,424,526) 282,604,516] 407,766,406 
POLrerenioriei susesheeee «oe: 18] 6,785,082} 1,619} 1,271,975} 2,898,128) 5,241,015 

Totals, Farm Origin...... este eee ot 8,681] 779,576,553| 154,107] 154,485,788] 718,946,020)1,104,520,680 
Canadian Origine sn veces cone. 8,379] 546,231,949] 114,514] 119,217,657] 553,357,883) 848, 236, 237 
OTN OioMOrigin Pes. as codices breve 2) 802] 238,344,604) 39,593) 35,268,081) 165,588,137) 256,284, 443 ~ 
yile LfOvOrigins A... esse hee eet a ere: Het Severe pees pent 
ANING [OPIS erat sees eae sone ome 6 ; 4 ; 344, , 089, 6, 637,96 
HOrest Origin seeeente tanec seen ewe 6,873] 876,149,932) 126,907) 147,719,245] 245,188,429) 544,282,597 
Ming OPI SINE ke ers ue eee ee eeoe: ae eran eb aes Etat ee Ed 
EXO COL IOUI Morea: Sarsth occtevonsvorete cas amas , 805] 212, 861,90 63, 72 62,125, 42 00, 884, 146] 211,054, 212 
Central electric stations............. 951} 628,565,093] 12,828] 17,946,584 Nil 95,169,768 
1926. 
Grand Totals. © ii. 3) cesane ns te cs 225 ¢0813,981,569,590) 581,539) 653,850, 933]1,728,624,192/3,221, 269,231 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.............. 4,697| 565,932,312} 99,200] 95,403,666] 486,522,508) 773,023,228 
Canadian origin............. 4,434) 323,033,863) 56,017} 54,719,806} 299,452,868} 486, 709,022 
Foreign'Origin.)..y cece: a 263) 242,898,449} 43,183) 40,683,860} 187,069,640) 286,314, 206 

(b) From animal husbandry...... 4,149) 258,779,323] 68,362! 71,675,146] 337,248,258] 475,760,979 
Canadian origin........ Afook 4,137) 248,759,804) 65,939] 69,690,146] 338,770,293] 467,253,826 
ROTO LPMMOLICNTA: oe aes ce hee 12! 10,019,519; 2,423) 1,985,000} 38,472,965) 8,507,153 

Totals, Farm Origim............... 8,846) 824,711,635] 167,562) 167,078,812] 823, 765, 766)1,248,784,207 
Canadian origin............... 8,571] 571,793,667} 121,956] 124,409,952] 633,223,161] 953,962,848 
Moreion:origilit: 22% 4. oe taek ee 275| 252,917,968} 45,606] 42,668,860} 190,542,605) 294,821,359 

He a ae] eee) eal sehr) Bane gre 

arine origin ee , 868, . , 622, 034, 6,190, 76 

lis] Vi ae: 2 Deming ian emrin tari iss Ar 6,710} 926,726,166} 183,428} 159,969,652) 260,039,864) 597,551, 657 

tee ee ee ba ee | aR ee 

TXOGIOPIGUN. ees es eons oe ee ; ,017, ; , 105, ,426, , 930, 

Central electric stations............. 1,057} 756,220,066} 18,406} 19,943,000 Nil 88, 933, 733 

1929. 

Grand Totals....................5. 235597 |5,083,014,754| 694,434) 813, 049,842/2,032,020,975/4,029,371,340 

Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.............. 5,191} 697,206,163) 114,286) 115,201,292) 496,842,580] 889,075,246 
Canadian origin............. 4,893] 486,282,846] 67,284] 67,235,530] 326,292,523] 598,311,861 
HOreignOricine ate oc nae eceiee 298) 260,923,317) 47,002] 47,965,762] 170,550,057] 290,763,385 

(b) From animal husbandry...... 3,873] 300,457,360] 71,818} 76,931,259] 361,854,627) 522,170,403 
Canadian origin............. 3,850] 272,178,703] 67,446] 73,105,463} 355,763,503] 507,694,323 
Foreign origin............... 23} 28,278,657; 4,372) 3,825,796] 6,091,124] 14,476,080 

Totals, Farm Origteh suede. Oe 9,064] 997,663,523) 186,054) 192,132,551] 858,697, 207|1,411,245,649 
Canadian origin............+. 8,748] 708,461,549) 134,680] 140,340,993] 682,056, 026]1,106,006,184 
Hordign onigin.; s.r 821] 289,201,974] 51,374; 51,791,558} 176,641,181] 305,239,465 

oe EI a cael br) Same Maas) see 

BELO OVIL UU are teratie tient «stella Minko starlets ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ 

WOTGSh OMIRUD 5a..hnsloahenre ch ences hemes 7,353}1,148,558,242) 163,863] 191,044,307] 313,088,964] 722,269,066 
Eryn iy had asm aR 8 | a a 
TXOGLOL IPD oe are sicke shaidiacsteraiaisieidieieetete a ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 7104 ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Central electric stations............. 1,02411,055,781,532! 16,1641 24,831,821 Nil 122, 883, 446 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. Net values are not available for the origin classification. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1924-35—concluded. 


q Estab- Hi Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital. Towveus and of Value of 
ments DHOY Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
933. 
Grand. Totals).....5.c5.6 0c eeeaes 25, 232/4,689,373,704| 493,903) 465,562,090) 969,188, 574/2,086,847,847 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops............. 5,746} 609,044,529} 93,483] 81,655,182]. 263,007,043] 494,048,930 
Canadian origin... 66s -% 5,424) 393,913,114] 59,378] 51,750,819] 173,684,115] 322,289,909 
Foreign origin: .o........... 322} 215,131,415} 34,055} 29,904,363] 89,322,928) 171,759,021 

(b) From animal husbandry..... 3,978) 265,730,399} 72,970] 62,195,099) 199,671,203] 320,662,509 
Canadian origin............ 3,949] 235,537,529) 65,169; 56,056,567! 191,875,661} 297,907,540 
WOLOisn OTP yo. eigen > 29) 30,192,870; 7,801) 6,188,532) 7,795,542) 22,754,969 

Totals, Farm Origin.............. 9,724] 874,774,928) 166,403) 143,850,281 462,678,246) 814,711,439 
Canadian origin.............. _ 9,373] 629,450,643) 124,547) 107,807,386] 365,559,776] 620,197,449 
Horeignigrigine $12.) 4. 351] 245,324,285) 41,856] 36,042,895} 97,118,470] 194,513,990 

EGU (ai hi 0) cha tL Ae a 335} 10,507,157) 3,498] 3,481,885} 7,159,079] 13,000,927 

LUSSTIGW ei ale ret eee peer meena ees 620} 15,532,775} 4,064] - 2,287,385] 10,960,289] 17,380,323 

MHOTOSt OLieIN eer os oo oho aiiees 7,796) 882,445,602} 102,807) 99,046,012) 133,550,374] 335,886,257 

IMIneTAlOrIgiBy 25... cya cic aero 3,539|1,306,641,651) 180,565} 188,101,092] 271,434,337] 601,428,003 

MEXGGTOLIGIN fe etre ec ee 2,177) 212,939,536] 71,849} 57,363,558] 83,406,249} 186,908,817 

Central electric stations............ 1, 041}1,386,532,055| 14,717) 21,431,877 Nil 117,532,081 

1934, 

Grand Totals..................... 25, 663/4,703,917,730) 545,162) 533,594, 635)1,230,977,053|2,533,758,954 

Farm Origin— . 

(a) From field crops............. 5,866] 607,420,061) 99,966) 89,162,003) 308,435,652] 566,150,163 
Canadian origin............ 5,528] 393,120,615} 62,345] 55,177,304] 200,631,739] 365,799, 890 
HOTCISN OTISIN on...dent 55 alee 338] 214,299,446) 37,621] 33,984,699] 107,803,913) 200,350,273 

(b) From animal husbandry..... 3,955] 278,632,909) 79,824) 68,772,951] 249,605,928) 382,505,562 
Canadian origin............ 3,926) 239,440,017) 70,604] 61,286,979) 240,051,996] 356,626,503 
HWOPSIeN OLIZIN. .... 6. sa. dels! 29} 34,192,892} 9,220) 7,535,972) 9,553,932} 25,879,059 

Totals, Farm Origin.............. 9,821) 881,052,970) 179,790) 157,934,954] 558,041,580) 948,655,725 
Canadian origin.............. 9,454] 632,560,632] 132,949) 116,414, 283] 440,683,735) 722,426,393 
HGLOIED OLIGIN ... os.gecicgesjcba 2 367] 248,492,338] 46,841) 41,520,671] 117,357,845] 226,229,332 

\SSURG EN EZe We) tas a Oe ee 334] 12,031,578} 3,651) 3,645,440) 8,258,147) 14,156,511 

AT INO LOTUS TY sisc.c inicio siciteistcics vices es 665} 17,372,799 4,663 2,870,119} 15,567,160) 24,056,927 

BUGEOSE-OLIGIN we os bispes oey ds e's ec iolce 7,946] 873,518,030} 113,842] 113,571,898) 153,644,299) 397,058,771 

Rimeral Origine...) o... Acie sce oc 3,556|1,271,242,338] 150,694] 169,962,858) 395,976,386] 809,659,506 

RETRO OLS Med atest soachescteretentonorsnenterstore 2,298] 217,847,849] 77,548) 68,779,875] 99,489,481] 215,707,901 

Central electric stations............ 1,043}1,480,852,166| 14,974] 21,829,491 Nil 124, 463, 613 

1935. 

Grand Totals..................... 25, 491/4,698,991,853| 582,874) 590,326, 904/1,420,885,153/2,807,337,381 

Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops............. 5,620) 592,460,185} 102,120} 92,346,954) 332,576,494] 594,405,019 
Canadian origin............ 5,268] 385,787,001} 64,088} 58,212,158) 219,828,843] 392,090, 889 
Foreign origin.............. 352] 206,673,184) 38,032] 34,134,796) 112,747,651] 202,314,130 

(b) From animal husbandry..... 3,881] 242,276,644| 74,556) 67,115,718) 264, 608,357| 389,696,072 
Canadian origin............ 3,881} 242,276,644) 74,556) 67,115,718] 264,608,357) 389,696,072 
POreign: OIZIN j.....0:.60.000 42. 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Totals, Farm Origin.............. 9,501) 834,736,829) 176,676] 159,462,672) 597,184,851) 984,101,091 
Canadian origin.............. 9,149] 628,063,645) 138,644] 125,327,876] 484,437,200] 781,786,961 
Horejsmonpines, OA. Nek 352] 206,678,184] 38,032] 34,134,796] 112,747,651) 202,314,130 

MMCOIONICING 2... se. cots ccc «etc 322} 11,432,808 3,724 3,797,913 8,163,673) 13,893,417 

PMMA VOLILIN: ccs, corte Gri cihicsie cots 0 630} 17,144,806 4,766 2,874,553| 14,772,722) 238,458,356 

POMC ONIO TN eek SR, sa :5-0:< a. dees 8,058] 862,608,889] 120,578] 123,959,435) 173,104,957| 432,743,826 

MONA OLICIB A dds occ. sok ded es's 3, 603/1,260,176,377| 171,051) 202,180,299} 511,639,555) 961,973,179 

ROC OUIO IIA EL ei 5. ote catia 5 2,336] 253,070,976} 90,621) 75,532,039} 116,019,395) 254,052,601 

Central electric stations............ 1,04111,459,821,168] 15,458) 22,519,993 Nil 137,114,911 

1 See footnote 1 to Table1, p. 405. Net values are not available for the origin classification. 2 This 


origin classification included in former years ‘“‘silk mills’’ with a small number of artificial silk estab- 
lishments. Of late years the latter have become the most important and the statistics are now combined 
with those for ‘“‘mixed origin’’. 
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Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. ‘This industry, based upon 
mineral resources, has now taken its place among the leading manufactures along 
with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. ‘The 
central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry industries are not now 
included among manufacturing industries. The change was made for the year 1936 
and the figures of rank in the statement below have been made comparable by 
dropping central electric stations for each of the years. 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1936, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1936, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE YEARS 1922-35. 


Rank in— 
Industry. nn 
1936. | 1935. | 1984. | 1933. ] 1929. 1926. | 1922. 

Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. . 1 1 2 2 8) 9 37 
Pulprands papers anc os cee aeons 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 
Hour and feed mills, f.\. Gccecer cs cee cons 4 6 4 4 3 2 1 
Butter and cheeses; 2... dsijcas dew cess tnaes 5 5 5 5 6 6 5 
AUTOMODIHOS Hs re tk wc sides cats cuneate 6 4 if 11 4 5 6 
Petroleum products............. Se eee eee if 7 6 6 10 11 9 
Sawmills yeeet: cease thes ale es een en sme 8 8 11 14 5 4 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 9 9 14 16 8 13 16 
Cotton yarn and Cloth 225 <.to0's sic scune + aes 10 11 8 8 13 8 7 


The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the rank of 
many industries which has already proved temporary in some cases. The suspension 
or curtailment of capital expenditures greatly reduced the output of such important 
industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, 
primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as: petro- 
leum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing, clothing, 
tobacco, beverages, etc. However, as previously stated, some return to the pre- 
depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing the rankings for 1936 
with those for 1935, it may be noted that flour and feed mills came up from sixth 
place to fourth place, whereas just the opposite was true of automobiles. All other 
industries, among the leading ten, held their relative positions with the exception 
of cotton yarn and cloth which ranked as eleventh in 1935 but was tenth in 1936, 
replacing bread and other bakery products. Railway rolling-stock improved its 
position from seventeenth in 1935 to fourteenth in 1936. On the whole, however, 
the changes for the latest year are not very pronounced. 


THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 


\ 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to the Gross Value of the Products, 1935. 


Industry. 


1) Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and re- 
finns ee, ee 

2|Pulp ed paper...... 

3/Central electric sta- 
bong tases oe ete: 
4|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
5|Automobiles......... 
6| Butter and cheese... 
7|Flour and feed mills. 
8] Petroleum products... 
9|\Sawmills............ 
10|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
11|Bread and other 
bakery products... 
12 patios yarn and 
13 Rubber goods _in- 
cluding footwear.. 
14|Printing and pub- 
ISHN eons ke ae 
15 Clothing, factory, 
women’s........... 
16| Hosiery and knitted 
goods.. 

17 heen rolling-stock 
18| Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc.. 
19|Breweries........... 
20) Tobacco,.cigars, and 

cigarettes See mate es 
21| Castings and forgings 
22 eek iron and 
23 Coke and gas pro- 

Gyrets* eee v eee 
24| Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 
25| Sugar refineries...... 
26 Clothing, factory, 


i rs 


28|Sheet metal ae 
29|Printing and book- 

binding Mee es ee 
$0|Machinery........... 
31| Automobile supplies. 
32/Silk and _ artificial 

Siler es 
33] Coffee,tea and spices 
34 seed ou bags, 


a ee ae er ard 
oseceresserons. 


Ce es 


me 
_ 37 Monieicai and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
ULOUS Mate eer ee 
- $8) Leather tanneries... . 
39] Paints and varnishes. 
40| Woollen cloth........ 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 
All Indus- 


Percentage _of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries... 


Estab- 
lish- 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
f 


fo) 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


Net.1 


Gross. 


| | | | Ts LO 


15} 145,686, 299 
95) 545,572,938 


1, 041}1,459,821,168 


58,207,715 
40,765, 548 
58, 291, 763 
56,475,315 
64,707,454 
75,973, 627 
75,499, 255 
43,788,924 
70, 741,613 
63, 435, 798 
53, 721, 846 
22, 668, 528 


50,048,900 
86,547,010 


37,779,319 
57,928, 298 


58, 178,513 
63,585,479 


86,465,490 
98,939, 160 


38, 272,379 
33,017, 874. 


16, 271, 865 


24,313,445 
47,369,004 


40,331,944 
59, 899, 705 
23, 260,333 


35, 063, 023 
13,431,195 


21,153,422 
17,144, 806 
15,569,465 
20,091, 688 
22,982,210 


22,709, 466 
19, 620, 649 


11,023 
16,889 
17,894 


18,511 
16,921 


10,446 
4,460 


8,145 
13,760 


“9,523 
4,107 


7,912 
2,134 


9,296 


15,930 
6,580 


12,194 
8,949 
6,614 


10, 088 
2,118 


5,562 
4,766 
8,957 


12,687,356 
35, 893,313 


22,519, 993 
12,448,347 
18,797,599 
13,905, 185 
5,165,507 
7,153,224 
17,711,657 
17,594,759 
16,369,912 
13, 206, 265 
11,017,431 
23,061,512 
14,593,861 


14, 252, 653 
18,785, 671 


9,315,563 
6, 155, 642 


7,221,048 
14, 138,972 


12,279,390 
5, 627,861 


5,063,481 
3,086, 691 


8,990,370 


11, 742, 871 
6, 802, 698 


13,707, 159 
10,531, 251 
7,411,434 


8,371,037 
2,537,077 


5,432, 060 
2,874, 553 
5, 788, 255 
4,500, 252 
3,920, 106 


4,242,116 
5, 108, 603 


126, 804,075 
57,995,037 


Nil 
108, 191,810 
75, 645,998 
69,953, 193 
78,071,667 
58, 869,814 
39,927, 884 
25, 409, 806 
28,343,545 
33, 689, 873 
20, 258, 774 
11,197,377 
31,642,215 


22,948, 056 
20, 769, 208 


19, 231,189 
15,024, 625 


19,701,385 
14,042,882 


18,539,072 
15, 233,519 


22, 252, 826 
25, 137,568 


20,676,934 


19,431,799 
18,971, 146 


11,653,559 
12, 194, 263 
18,528, 296 


10,946, 739 
17,543,308 


12,952,362 
14,772, 722 
13,916,201 

7,009,191 
12,991,558 


9,610, 743 
10,342,336 


55, 665, 202 
81,973,362 


135, 060, 035 
23,960,322 
30,258, 247 
28, 293 , 638 
18, 139, 432 
17, 233 , 662 
29,325,290 
34,672,227 
29,141,417 
23, 812,460 
34,501,782 
43,904,537 
21,939,567 


22,688, 647 
18,806,965 


21,266,428 
24,966,377 


19, 244, 706 
23, 145, 126 


15,316,330 
20,809, 159 


15,446, 860 
10,496, 252 


15,769, 464 


16, 276, 684 
14,070, 732 


21,097,502 
20,050,537 
13,467,926 


16, 166, 863 
6,568, 747 


10,278,576 
8,340, 663 
9,095,917 

14, 126,458 
7,006,369 


10,440, 819 
8,402,570 


186, 245, 658 
162,651, 282 


137,114,911 
133,379,312 
106, 624, 445 
99,888,971 
97,567,868 
79,950,525 
65,905, 132 
61, 152, 834 
59, 400, 668 
59,378, 664 
55,949,570 
55,832,925 
53, 796, 274 


46,390, 103 
41,213,039 


41,197,833 
40,699,040 


39, 103, 875 
38,779, 813 


38,700,961 
38,474, 789 


38, 276, 487 
36,597,997 


36,578, 897 


35,989,912 
33,564,302 


33, 188,331 
32,856, 175 
32, 684, 252 


28,045,340 
24,214,761 


23, 466,368 
23, 458, 356 
23,152,780 
21, 292,751 
20,497, 553 


20,341,407 
19,343,305 


18, 260/3,845,332,433 
25, 491/4,698,991,853 


71-6 


81-2 


429, 442 
982,874 


73°7 


440,012, 685/1,166,422,555 
590,326, 904/1,420,885,153)1,302,179,099/2,807,337,381 


74-5 


82-9 


991, 227,857)|2,222,947,466 


76-1 


79-2 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 
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12A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1936. 


Nore.—The central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry industries ceased to be regarded 
as ‘manufacturing’ industries for 1936, and figures for previous years will be adjusted as soon as possible. 
This affects the comparability of the figures given in this table in comparison with those of earlier years. 


Industry. 


1|Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and re- 
fining Wee see ae 
2|Pulp and paper...... 
3|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4\Flour and feed mills. 
5|Butter and cheese... 
6)Automobiles......... 
7|Petroleum products. 
SiSawniillsess.eceee<: 
$|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
10|Cotton yarnand cloth 
11|Bread and other 
bakery products. . 
12|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
13 Printing and _pub- 
ASWING i bers ere ere oe 
14) Railwayrolling-stock 
15 Pipshing: Eee 
wome 


oods 

17 Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 
18|Primaryironand steel 
19/Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa, etc..... 
20|Breweries........... 
21)Machinery........... 
22 Clothing, factory, 


24 Tobacco, a and 
Cigarett6s: cots... 
25|Sheet metal products 
26 ae and gas pro- 
Un Rah ace ocr 
27|Boots and shoes, 
leather. 422. .00. 3 
IMGding2.- eae. 
29| Automobile supplies. 
30/Castings and forgings 
31 ie and artificial 


ee 


ed 


33 Cotes, tea and spices 
34|Boxes and bags, paper 
35|Brass and copper pro- 


37| Leather tanneries. ... 
38|Paints, pigments and 
WarnisnGsee en 
39|Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
ations ee cispeta suave ate 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


Gross. 


| | es | | | [| 


143, 858,717 
539,350,001 
61,806,675 
61, 867,287 
60,201,575 
46,497,259 
61, 883, 926 
78,294,341 


79,794,524 
71,564, 646 


46,108,482 
64,600,479 


53, 273,296 
83, 258, 169 


25,114,251 
51,398,678 


41,572,514 
92,103,774 


39, 802, 756 
55,969,772 
61, 206, 866 


18,570,959 
33,199, 993 


58,785,097 
50,323, 623 


93 , 088, 722 
25,318,549 
41,738,465 
24,730,610 
46,425,034 
34,947,643 
18,614, 592 
13,347,535 
20,919,171 
22,890, 531 


16, 626,096 
23 , 627, 727 


23,274,558 


20,760,912 
26,577,141 


17,037 
17,910 


19,598 
11,881 


17,377 
18 , 633 


18,924 
19,429 


14,346,050 
40,063 , 852 
13,921,410 
5,542,945 
14,772,250 
18,164,042 
7,309,955 
21,357,038 


19,501, 882 
14, 218,231 


17,703,572 
11,954,016 


24,035,719 
22,161,277 


15,255,725 
15,120,277 


6,066, 761 
13 , 830,377 


10,101,275 
6,517,804 
12,305,422 


10,255,745 
3,413,698 


7,207,737 
7,942,190 


5,714,483 
11,622,002 
14,509,486 

7,776,726 
11,225,938 

8,877,373 

3,279,581 

2,364,413 

5,761, 998 

5,298,457 


6,363, 980 
4,227,441 


4,428,387 


4,797,458 
8,111,877 


154, 604, 285 
72,202,983 
126, 630, 086 
90,614, 236 
80, 983,372 
71,201,646 
66,555, 885 
43,598, 856 


30,484,468 
37,042,911 


32,124,708 
23,598, 661 


11,967,553 
30,486, 569 


32,706, 792 
24,360,941 


27,455,449 
21,424,052 


22,191,155 
15,540, 509 
15,761,565 


22,728, 166 
27,924, 998 


20, 111, 289 
22,617, 288 


16,585,571 
18, 889,035 
12,404, 562 
18,453, 840 
11,524,940 
10,732,371 
16,459, 938 
19,140,291 
14,310,960 
14,182,328 


14,743,645 
15,394, 863 


10,817,694 


7,384,370 
9,251,878 


71,276,645 
87,150, 666 
29,028, 206 
22,680,670 
30,018, 633 
33,450, 762 
15,313,844 
35, 982, 667 


40,616, 138 
26,636,505 


31,458,312 
37,199,378 


45,559, 802 
24,701,059 


23, 187,289 
24,337,987 


19,215,422 
19,772,711 


23, 120,592 
27,796, 122 
25,005, 145 


17,647, 628 
11,430,093 


20,020,045 
16,796, 358 


20,505, 282 
16,372,950 
22,243,119 
14, 203,086 
18, 184,280 
15,221,509 
9,837,729 
7,172,270 
11,022, 583 
10,198,031 


9,735,990 
7,379,439 


11,544, 616 


14,697,547 
12,460,577 


229, 737,420 
185, 144, 603 
156,971,640 
114,617,099 
112,712,327 
105,350,035 
85, 802,363 
80,343, 291 


72, 288,548 
65, 635,365 


65,558,437 
62,054,808 


58,275,911 
56, 969, 453 


56, 118,773 
49,469, 140 


47,337,397 
46,636, 892 


46,051,641 
44,047,794 
41,447,473 


40,526,745 
40,405,377 


40, 287,359 
39,994, 151 


39, 871, 898 
35,543, 115 
35,099, 335 
33,378, 508 
31,011,884 
26, 930, 821 
26, 684, 801 
26,412,092 
25,588,431 
24,947,467 


24,625,615 
23,294,210 


22,651,225 


22,251,550 
22,177,929 


Totals, Forty Leads ee ee ee eee 
960,181, 687|2,364,252,923 


612, 071, 434/1,624,213,996/1,289,592,672/3,002,403,814 


ing Industries... . 
es All Indus- 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries.... 


17, 652|2,433,298,946 
24, 202/3,271,263,531 


72-9 


74-4 


443,678 
594,359 


74-6 


457, 423,850/1,335,194,709 


74-7 


82-2 


74-5 


78-7 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 1, p. 405. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1935 amounted to $2,244,583,270 or nearly 80 p.c. 


of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity of 


Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power and other varied re- 
sources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia 


had in 1935 the third largest gross manufacturing production, with 7-1 p.c. of the 


total, and Manitoba the fourth with 4-2 p.c. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1935. 


Table 13 gives the statistics of each of the Maritime Provinces for the year 
1935. In Prince Edward Island, fish canning and curing, with a gross production 
of $633,242 was foremost, followed by butter and cheese, slaughtering and meat 
packing, central electric stations, ete. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is, of course, dominated to a considerable extent by the steel and forest 
industries in the former and the forest industries in the latter, although there is a 
large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and paper industry, with a gross 
value of production of $14,860,796 in 1935, was the most important industry in New 
Brunswick, followed by sawmills with an output of $4,453,221, central electric 
stations with an output of $3,233,679, the coffee, tea and spice industry with an 
output of $2,803,886, and fish canning and curing with a value of production of 
$2,462,790. ‘These five industries combined provided 49-4 p.c. of the gross manu- 
facturing production of the province. In Nova Scotia, primary iron and steel was 
in first place. This industry was so severely affected by the depression that in 1933 
it was only in fourth place, but it recovered first place in 1934 and maintained this 
position in 1935. The increase in production was about 112 p.c., from $3,763,242 in 
1933 to $7,987,949 in 1935. Other leading industries with their values of production 
were: fish curing and packing, $5,368,117; central electric stations, $5,096,453; 
pulp and paper, $4,331,670; sawmills, $2,276,841; butter and cheese, $2,120,922. 


13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1935. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


pe bs ; Em. | Salaries fae ‘ee : 
lish- apital. an Co) alue o 
ee ments ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products.1 
No $ No. $ $ > 
1/Fish curing and packing.......... 95 189,375 325 70, 743 469,306 633, 242 
2|Butter and cheese..............+- 28 262,697 87 53, 610 378, 736 488,472 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 96, 652 44 34, 882 285, 412 384, 363 
' 4/Central electric stations.......... 12 1,160, 625 59 59,350 Nil 278,727 
5|Printing and publishing........... e4 261, 626 96 82, 238 20,578 172,612 
6)Flour and feed mills.............. 11 57,478 14 7, 235 114,365 166, 290 
7|Bread and other bakery products 11 100,502 46 29,966 80, 222 138,371 
SIRS a A HE ea a a 54 135,014 81 17,691 71,673 129, 800 
9|Foods, stock and poultry......... 3 45, 227 21 238,110 60,594 124, 878 
10|All other leading industries?...... 3 397,082 67 56, 625 106,597 237, 732 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 224) 2,706,278 840 435,450) 1,587,483] 2,754,487 
Totals, All Industries........... 2611 3,508,905 1,108 618,406; 1,894,409| 3,356,006 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 440. 
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13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1935 
—concluded. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Estab- En Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. | 7 : and of Value of 
ments. PlOyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.1 
No $ _ No. $ $ $ 
1|Primary iron and steel............ 6| 19,233,969} 1,630) 2,161,048) 4,481,459) 7,987,949 
2\Fish curing and packing.......... 176} 3,010,112 1,754 931,108} 3,414,973] 5,368,117 
3|Central electric stations.......... 76| 30,926,072 838 924,419 Nil 5,096, 453 
4) Pulpyand papers. cot. ces oe cee eee 5| 12,354,017 754 927,194] 1,398,885) 4,331,670 
SiSawmillane ee. oe hohe ieee 572} 1,592,368) 1,747 465,212} 1,269,760} 2,276,841 
6|Butter and cheese................ 30} 1,168,992 280 277,907| 1,339,855} 2,120,922 
7|Hosiery and knitted goods........ 3} 2,308,705 662 477, 204 964,468; 1,916,899 
8|Printing and publishing........... 34; 1,953,216 665 803,976 308,200} 1,847,287 
9|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
chocolates. ter gaeeet sceeee ee 10} 2,010,786 687 538,556 785,138) 1,841,562 
10|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 8} 2,524,442 465 560,359 527,669} 1,531,520 
11/Castings and forgings............. 12} 1,989,067 485 597,029 482,900) 1,306,754 
12|Bread and other bakery products 74 678,935 347 251,009 662,823} 1,227,848 
13/All other leading industries?...... 6} 20,844,154) 1,422) 1,789,095} 9,848,471] 17,392,276 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 1,012} 100,094,835} 11,736) 10,704,111) 25,479,101) 54,246,098 


Totals, All Industries........... 1,350) 118,999,064) 16,060) 14,042,674) 31,647,800) 67,109,172 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Li Pulp andipaperiacncseenneens eee - 6} 34,374,039] 2,097] 2,345,339] 4,460,481) 14,860,796 
A SawamMillgn, ca. crisaee tsetse oe 270} 6,107,218) 2,180 952,643; 2,777,166) 4,453,221 
3|Central electric stations.......... 38} 32,309,810 472 480,397 Nil 8, 233, 679 
4|Coffee, tea, and spices............. 5] 2,093,986 262 289,995) 2,022,012] 2,803,886 
5|Fish canning and curing........... 137, 2, 111, 287 727 272,795) 1,529,558} 2,462,790 
6|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
ChOCOlBtO. are tastes cee 7| 1,642,199 555 389, 464 760,947) 1,503,170 
7|Butter and cheese................ 33 932,476 203 181,327 842,914 1, 282, 759 
8|Bread and other bakery products 88 785, 504 389 269,351 648,431} 1,274,811 
9|Castings and forgings............. 10} 2,028,536 448 459, 048 318,494) 1,176,533 
10|Slaughtering and meat packing... 7 402,501 145) . 147,452 948,521 1,185,960 
11|Printing and publishing........... 24, 1,311,643 395 480, 690 144,250} 1,021,652 
12}All other leading industries?...... 6} 14,434,481 2,546] 2,517,867} 6,253,038] 9,891,731 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 631] 98,533,680} 10,369} 8,786,368] 20,705,812) 45,100,988 
Totals, All Industries........... 872) 115,635,568} 18,937) 11,680,095) 25,551,371] 56,344,190 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. Figures 
are not available for these individual industries. 2 Individual statistics cannot be given because 
there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward 
Island, castings and forgings, and sheet metal products; in Nova Scotia, petroleum products, sugar refineries, 
coke and gas products, wire and wire goods and cotton yarn and cloth; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, 
railway rolling-stock, and cotton yarn and cloth. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1935. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit of 
the province, produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $78,701,994 in 
1935. This exceeded by nearly $31,000,000 the total value produced by central 
electric stations ($47,808,550), the industry which ranked second in importance. 
This was followed by non-ferrous metal smelting and refining ($45,565,844), cotton 
yarn and cloth ($41,660,189), tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ($33,358,806), women’s 
factory clothing ($32,912,629), butter and cheese ($27,625,840), petroleum products 
($23,157,263), men’s factory clothing ($22,686,491), and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing ($22,087,549). A change took place in the ranking of some of the more important 
industries of the province. Non-ferrous metal products advanced from fourth to 
third place, petroleum products from ninth to eighth and men’s factory clothing 
from tenth to ninth. Cotton yarn and cloth dropped from third to fourth place and 
slaughtering and meat packing from eighth to tenth. 
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The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the industry, 
in addition to supplying about 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished 48 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed 70 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 44 p.c., the value of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 58 p.c. of 


the Dominion totals for these products. 


Thus, Quebec is an outstanding manu- 


facturing province rather on account of her individual industries than because of 
the diversification of her industrial activity. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Leading? Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1935. 


J 


we ee ee 


Estab- fm. Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. lane an of Value of 
ments. PIOYEES.) Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Li Pulp-and paper. 205. 0.2tee «sass es 41) 270,317,060) 13,450) 16,728,580] 27,212,951] -78,701,994 
2|Central electric stations.......... 135] 643,826,223 3,716 5,391, 621 Nil 47,808,550 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting....... 3] 238,571,156 1, 238 1,722,984| 32,612,333] 45,565,844 
4|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 15] 46,380,393} 11,848] 8,549,162) 24,829,092] 41,660,189 
5|Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 66} 49,409,020) 6,760) 5,915,878] 16,938,781] 33,358,806 
6|Clothing, women’s, factory........ 312} 12,979,513) 10,475) 8,327,988} 19,688,226] 32,912,629 
7|Butter and cheese.............:.. 1,234; 15,119,000} 4,522} 3,303,607) 21,338,616] 27,625,840 
8}Petroleum products............... 8} 21,989,741) 1,035} 1,591,324] 17,357,448] 23,157,263 
9|Clothing, men’s, factory........... 113 9,566,002} 4,843 4,366,194) 13,313,516] 22,686,491 
10|Slaughtering and meat packing... 34; 9,583, 239 1,853] 2,056,159) 18,552,236} 22,087,549 
11|Boots and shoes, leather.......... 126| 18,283,259; 10,186) 6,824,680} 11,276,912] 20,954,632 
12|Silk and artificial silk............ 22) 23,639,442) 7,100} 5,627,454) 8,043,862] 19,329,540 
13] Railway rolling-stock............. 11] 37,556,898 UEGPATIPA ASE ORI ia Ve 9,275,356| 18,040,841 
14|Bread and other bakery products 934] 11,360,034; 5,081) 4,157,189 7,702,987) 15,354,214 
TS Breweries iq 22s fos. elie odie alow de 8} 19,363,415} 1,508] 2,145,285] 6,186,217] 14,434,156 
16) Hosiery and knitted goods........ 51] 14,107,468] 5,719] 3,982,880 6,536,597} 13,323,591 
17|Electrical apparatus and supplies. 24) 19,434,818} 3,905} 4,807,431) 5,467,744) 138,046, 493 
18|Printing and publishing........... 73) 18,811,826} 4,184) 5,304,228} 2,571,826] 12,648,205 
19) Ploursniiliss tte os. 9 wee . 223] 5,390,990 752 792,346] 10,260,899) 12,271,911 
20|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 75 6,768,978} 4,514 2,622,358 6,788,938] 11,022,343 
21|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc 52] 8,333,614; 3,001 2,379,372] 5,625,368] 10,963,751 
22|Coke and gas products............ 5] 18,177,446 809 1,242,146] 3,127,230) 10,176,569 
BON SAWTAL ee ee eee soi ees 1,365) 10,111,001] 4,762) 2,097,161] 5,494,211] 9,860,342 
24| Rubber goods, including footwear 12| 10,215,430} 2,745} 2,164,637] 3,266,794] 9,444,001 
POWLACHINErY fn est oak cece le pees 35] 20,012,094 3,002 3,452, 245 3, 028,305 EB RE 0 
26|Sheet metal products............. 23) 12,425,083 1,857} 1,786,403) 5,056,138} 8,828,244 
27|Printing and bookbinding......... 341) 10,695,533) 3,327) 38,408,135} 2,790,361] 8,264,470 
28|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 22) . 11,201, 265 1,139 1,628,552] 3,958,921 7,896, 839 
29|Castings and forgings............. 64| 17,924,568} 2,820) 2,614,485) 3,049,870 7,895, 522 
30| Distilleries::... 60. .c..0.00.de000% 5}. 12,108,331 655 631,858} 1,108,990) 7,663,846 
31|Coffee, tea, and spices..,.......... 21; 2,747,316 482 559,126) 4,461,160) 6,697,198 
$2|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PLEPALAGIONS se te eek eee 61] 7,475,151) 1,244) 1,569,440) 2,180,543) 6,424,875 
33|Boxes and bags, paper............ 38} 6,500,863 1,655 1,381,073} 3,265,983 6,015, 992 
34| Aerated and mineral waters...... 122 4,946, 744 1,118 1,086,345 1, 662,379 5,980,017 
35| Brass and copper products........ 26} 7,658,114 1,162 1,237,568] 3,929,071) 5,960,998 
36| Miscellaneous food products....... 37| 3,584,443 649 693,772) 2,234,111 5, 758, 697 
SU UTCOOUSt a itn se eae oes 113] 4,778,718) 1,253 1,268,953] 3,723,530; 5,644,809 
~ $8] Miscellaneous textile products..... 7) 8,974,274 955 1,163,531] 2,358,383] 5,578,322 
39| Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 541 5,007,845 1,384 807,186} 3,485,482) 5,554,464 
AQUETAtS ANG Caps fotki eke ed leew: 68} 2,590,999} 1,834) 1,525,168} 2,358,369} 4,909,312 
Totals, Forty? Industries....... 5,979}1,447,867,307| 145,764] 135,149,561) 332,069,686] 674,842,066 
Totals, All Industries.......... 7,942)/1,664,198,107| 189,671| 173,354,585] 398,566,702) 821,020,796 
Percentages of above forty in- 
dustries to totals of all industries 
Ui GWE PLOVANCE 1016 So ro.a ste veces 75-3 87-0 76-9 78-0 83-3 82-2 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 2 Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading 
industries of this province, cannot be published, since there are less than three establishments reporting. 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1935. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1935 represented about 51 p.c. of the 
total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec, the second province in import- 
ance in this respect, amounted to about 29 p.c. This premier position in manufac- 
turing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the 
following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 
p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial de- 
velopment in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia, 
and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production roughly equal 
to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The value of manufactured products totalled $1,423,562,474 in 1935. In value 
of production, automobiles headed the list with an output valued at $105,810,655. 
Other leading industries in the order of their importance were: non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining $105,035,029, slaughtering and meat packing $56,932,181, 
central electric stations $53,535,095, flour and feed mills $51,760,071, pulp and 
paper $51,041,765, electrical apparatus and supplies $47,503,325, rubber goods 
including footwear $46,466,350, and butter and cheese $44,221,126. Some significant 
changes took place in the ranking of the leading industries. The automobile industry 
regained the dominant position held for several years prior to the depression and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, which led all industries for the first time in 
1934, dropped to second place. Central electric stations moved up from seventh to 
fourth place and electrical apparatus from ninth to seventh. 


The turning point of the depression was reached in the summer of 1933. The 
increases in the latter part of the year, however, were not sufficiently pronounced to 
offset the losses of the beginning of the year. The result was that the principal 
statistics for 1933 were the lowest since 1929. Considerable improvement was 
reported for 1934 and again for 1935, although to a lesser degree in the latter year. 
Compared with 1934 there was in 1935 an increase of 8-4 p.c. in the number of em- 
ployees, with a greater increase in the amount paid out in salaries and wages, namely, 
12-1 p.c. The increase in the value of production was 13-4 p.c. and in the value 
added by manufacture 9-4 p.c. 


The depression was particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable 
goods, and these constitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. 
Thus, production was disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as 
automobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary 
iron and steel, etc. This resulted not only in a drop in the rank of such industries 
within the province, but in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole 
province relatively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. 
Since 1933, however, these industries in general have made a good recovery, and 
Ontario, which accounted for 48 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured 
in the Dominion in 1933, had by 1935 increased the relative value to 51 p.c. 


Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with 
Quebec, the percentages which the forty leading industries bore to the total manu- 
factures of the province were higher in every particular in Quebec than in Ontario, 
especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments reporting. 
Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario was pre-eminent, 
was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on practically in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario led, with the percentage 
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which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1935, were as follows: 


agricultural implements, 96 p.c.; leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; rubber goods, 83 p.c.; 


’ 


furniture and upholstering, 63 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
68 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 78 p.c.; castings and forgings, 68 p.c.; 
primary iron and steel, 65 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 43 p.c.; flour and 


feed mills, 53 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 65 p.c. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 


Industry. 


WAritomobilesices) ss.olsvte.ceis.c ake 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting....... 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
' 4|Central electric stations.......... 
5|Flour and feed mills.............. 
Gi Pulp, and papers: . cic sy. .as ela oe be 
7|Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 
8] Rubber goods, including footwear 
9|Butter and cheese................ 
10) Automobile supplies.............. 
11|Hosiery and knitted goods........ 
12|Bread and other bakery products 
13) Printing and publishing........... 
14|Castings and forgings............. 
15|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
16)Primary iron and steel............ 
17| Petroleum products............... 
18|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
CNOCOIBLO! oe sacle. ss sols ieee 
SOIMBCHINOTY: .cectcwrerea ove croemeneed 3 Ps 
20|Coke and gas products............ 
21|Sheet metal products............. 
22)Printing and bookbinding......... 
28| Leather tanneries................. 
24|Clothing, factory, women’s....... 
ROLELEWOLIOSs cece maereooue ee ees 
26| Boxes and bags, paper............ 
27|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 
28) Woollen clothissive 34... /skbo a0. 3. 
29|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
$0|Boots and shoes, leather.......... 
31| Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations 7s. ..c.,..5 Set So 8 
$2|Agricultural implements.......... 
$3|Clothing, factory, men’s.......... 
34|Soaps, washing compounds, etc.. 
SOMES ABA es RAS tata S as «3 
$6|Brass and copper products........ 
ee SANTI 4 Oa See a es Sc aas 5 
$9|Paints, pigments and varnishes. . 
40|Foods, breakfast................. 


Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries... kek. cee ee 


Totals, All Industries........... 
Percentages of the forty leading 


industries to totals of all indus- 
tries in the province............ 


39, 682,410 
75, 623, 641 
25, 926, 152 
511,711,819 
23, 983,336 
171,500, 472 
55,448,550 
53, 183, 433 
26, 230, 831 
22,871,741 
32,288, 148 
20,402,304 
23 , 087,276 
36,427,049 
26,875, 484 
53, 889, 178 
21,661,413 


22, 685, 946 
37,444,498 
55,219, 123 
25,005,530 
21,100,143 
20,200,090 
8,480,297 
19, 293,030 
12,053, 960 
16,968,131 
14,461,801 
20, 203,778 
9,768, 114 


11,223,691 
54,674,771 
6,068,179 
9,878,184 
17,866,175 
12,813,879 
17,894, 698 
17,995, 719 
7,372,442 
4,863, 297 


7, 148/1,664,278,708 
10, 266|2,064,194151 


80-6 


207,151 
281,438 


73-6 


Salaries 


18,362,764 
6,294,014 
5,097, 613 

10,340, 908 
2,423, 682 

11,941,503 

12,595, 146 


8,327,093 
10,602,477 
9,436,464 
3,091,295 
7,948,325 
3,026,101 


5, 189,059 


2,277,701 
4,528, 288 


2,704,519 


227,903,340 
303,807,207 


74-9 


Cost 


of 
Materials 
Used. 


75,360, 767 

64,210,471 

46,333,415 
Nil 


i 
42,340,378 
20, 635, 693 
19,681, 797 
16, 980, 950 
30,010, 225 
18,351,048 
14,877,304 
13,324,372 
5, 922, 152 
9,614,587 
14, 602, 082 
12,175,025 
19, 440, 932 


10, 438, 586 


10,556, 922 
6,724, 245 
11,559, 737 
10, 074,587 
5,352, 164 
8,275,990 
7,216, 780 
7,202,002 
3,111,304 
7,436,870 


4,387,923 


4,275,557 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.1 


$ 


105,810, 655 
105,035,029 
56, 932, 181 
53,535,095 
51,760,071 
51,041,765 
47,503,325 
46,466,350 
44,221,126 
32,278,008 
30,030,875 
29, 204, 032 
27,072,537 
26,209, 691 
25,971, 236 
25, 268, 288 
25, 121, 188 


23,336, 850 
22,449,725 
21,543,851 
19,342,338 
18, 435, 605 
18, 128, 743 
17,832,670 
14,879,017 
14, 839, 165 
14,015,279 
13, 953, 562 
13,800, 723 
13,751, 113 


13,536, 450 
13, 142, 562 
12,801,594 
12, 169, 468 
12,037,972 
11,954,358 
10,696,071 
10,478,050 
9,785, 695 
9,412,059 


——_ |_| | | | 


581, 456, 618/1,125,784,372 
718,570, 816)1,423,562,474 


80-9 


79-1 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1935. 


The slaughtering and meat packing industry in 1935 was outstanding among 
the manufactures of the Prairie Provinces when treated as a single unit. During 
1935, as may be seen from Table 16, the gross value of production of this industry 
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was $44,421,578 (Manitoba $21,832,403, Saskatchewan $6,500,945, and Alberta 
$16,088,230). The second industry, from the point of view of gross value of produc- 
tion, was flour and feed mills with products valued at $31,912,049 (Manitoba 
$7,400,427, Saskatchewan $12,785,321, and Alberta $11,726,301). Butter and 
cheese comprised the third largest group, with an output valued at $20,472,766, 
followed by central electric stations $15,884,005, petroleum products $14,774,603, 
railway rolling-stock $12,099,233, etc. 


The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. In 
Manitoba the leading industries with their gross value of products in 1935 were as 
follows: slaughtering and meat packing $21,832,403, railway rolling-stock 
$9,264,003, butter and cheese $7,602,065, flour and feed mills $7,400,427, and central 
electric stations $6,729,818. In Saskatchewan the leading industries were: flour 
and feed mills $12,785,321, butter and cheese $6,557,615, slaughtering and meat 
packing $6,500,945, petroleum products $5,683,815, and central electric stations 
$4,377,205. In Alberta slaughtering and meat packing with an output of $16.088,230 
was the leading industry. This was followed by flour and feed mills with $11,726,301, 
petroleum products $7,791,296, butter and cheese $6,313,086, and central electric 
stations $4,776,982. 


The importance of these industries, based mainly on such natural resources of 


the Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, 1935. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- | Capital. | 15060 and of Value of 
ments. Pree eee Wages, Materials. | Products.1 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6] 7,823,569 1,674 1,937,528] 17,501,844] 21,832,403 
2| Railway rolling-stock............. 4) 14,242,168} 4,228) 4,558,528] 4,297,986) 9,264,003 
$|Butter and cheese................ 79| 5,240,530 1,079 1,353,778 4,755, 263 7,602,065 
4|Flour and feed mills.............. 38| | 5,183,255 491 469,827) 6,065,455) 7,400,427 
5|Central electric stations.......... 41} 80,933, 184 1,208 1,587,614 Nil 6, 729, 818 
6| Printing and publishing........... 80} 3,639,120} 1,083 1,574, 190 558,569} 3,709,337 
7|Printing and bookbinding......... 83} 3,942,825 1,145 1,305,327| 1,097,181} 3,139,875 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 140} 2,980,845 1,028 899,724 1,493,109] 3,024,618 
9|Malt and malt products........... 4 2,943, 280 109 211,038 1,819,515 2,907,106 
AD Breweries 22% so asade ies aos 6| 3,833,553 372 486,052 657,688} 2,634,199 
11|Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 1,814,317 229 257, 758 2,081,657} 2,620,072 
12|Clothing, factory, women’s....... 22 859, 963 739 606, 226 1,448,885] 2,266,615 
13)Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 16 1, 162,068 802 569,351 1,488,110 2,245,359 
14|Coffee, tea, and spices............. 8 1,481, 237 148 193, 230 1,649,520] 2,159,016 
15| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
Chocolates sacs ee = eee 21 1,696,308 509 406,024 860, 495 1,803, 960 
16|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WOK sree oe. | tvais 5 ele peak ane 23 1,761,308 835 710, 259 173,175 1,383,042 
17|Petroleum products............... 4 500,080 67 70,318 975, 766 1,299,492 
18]Boxes and bags, paper............ 7 1, 232, 456 254 273, 685 719,912 1, 246, 847 


19) Hur: 000Sie.3a52 Ge eee ie 3 916,927 375 327,170 776,596} 1,248,832 
20| Paints, pigments and varnishes... 1,649,907 202 224, 623 641, 500 1, 221, 662 
21|Coke and gas products............ 5,598,514 157 195, 603 444,149 1,114, 457 


1 
3 
22| Mattresses and springs............ 4 1,061,325 284 303,101 569, 794 1,112,174 
7 
4 


23|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
1,153,913 146 146, 223 439,066] 1,101,225 


PIOPAPACIONS. psoas heehee. os ene 
24|Primary iron and steel........... Leowelo 304 375, 631 268, 644 1,040,316 


Totals, Twenty-four Indus- 
RIGS 95 or oe ne ee coe 640} 153,324,367) 17,463) 19,042,808) 50,783,879} 90,101,920 


Totals, All Industries........... 1,099| 198,822,314| 23,239] 24,701,066) 67,929,760| 117,734,292 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 445. 
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16.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, 1935—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
Estab- Hew Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital Tacetacis an of Value of 
ments, nas Wages Materials. | Products.1 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|/Flour and feed mills.............. 80| 13,556,885 579 620,246} 9,320,684) 12,785,321 
2|Butter and cheese................ 74| 3,554,338 801 826,508] 4,367,932) 6,557,615 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6} 2,411,659 648 643,259} 5,300,274] 6,500,945 
Ba Potoloam ets. sete 14} 4,970,398 418 525,803} 4,176,195} 5,683,815 
5|Central electric stations.......... 125} 25,576,944 552 785,384 Nil 4,377,205 
6| Printing and publishing........... 126} 2,521, 132 826} 1,080,606 417,008} 2,302,508 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 148} 2,019,627 540 427,882 862,340} 1,680,547 
BITTE WOLIOS nareeen hes hehe ccs ck 9| 3,244,737 248 289, 138 576,284) 1,597,636 
SiSawanills tesa. cee ts. stadia 121 630, 764 468 179, 932 277,280 625,177 
10|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
NUOL IGS aaee ei Cah Saat are rates. irc ; 15 779, 183 256 190, 298 59,614 412,874 
Totals, Ten Industries?........ 718} 59,265,667) 5,336) 5,569,056) 25,357,611) 42,528,643 
Totals, All Industries........... 880' 66,271,171 6,355' 6,524,411 28,046,921 46,821,302 
ALBERTA. 
Estab- Pink Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital lve an of Value of 
ments ey oe Wages Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10| 7,630,686; 1,462) 1,673,682] 12,440,882} 16,088,230 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 88} 7,595,661 677 737,575| 8,774,013} 11,726,301 
3|Petroleum products............... 9} 5,554,504 452 665,744] 6,028,776 7,791, 296 
4|Butter and cheese................ 104} 4,102,057 806 851,078} 4,369,149} 6,313,086 
5|Central electric stations.......... 76| 27,103,959 578 841,770 Nil 4,776,982 
6] Railway rolling-stock............. 3| 6,733,906} 1,505) 1,588,896} 1,145,486] 2,885,280 
AL BLOWEDICR: fata. mowtses sew. RSE 5| 4,484,315 216 352,552 864,765} 2,687,557 
8|Printing and publishing........... 83} 2,914,200 795} 1,042,837 441,479) 2,487,017 
9|Bread and other bakery products. 151 1,988,331 661 570,272} 1,169,073} 2,382,226 
HO Sawamillses cages -os scaeck wees 190} 1,540,670} 1,054 425,118 465,092) 1,198,640 
11/All other leading industries?...... 4| 6,147,610 408 420,585) 2,617,150) 4,205,565 
Totals, Above Industries 2... 723] 75,795,899) 8,614) 9,170,109} 38,315,815) 62,492,130 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,002! 96,322,781! 12,087! 12,504,449! 42,831,636! 73,282,607 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 2 Other leading industries, individual statistics of which cannot 
be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and, in Alberta, sugar refining, wood preservation, and malt 
and malt products. The statistics of the three industries of Alberta are included under the heading ‘‘Alt 
other leading industries’’. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1935. 


British Columbia was, in 1935, the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods with a gross value of $198,106,542. About 18 p.c. 
of this production, or $35,713,189, is seen in Table 17 to be that of the sawmilling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 
the province is still further emphasized if to this figure be added $13,141,602, the 
value of the pulp and paper industry which ranks third. Second in importance 
among the industries of the province is that of fish curing and packing with a gross 
value of production of $14,421,861. As previously stated, pulp and paper occupied 
third place, and this was followed by central electric stations with $11,278,402, 
petroleum products $9,229,363, and slaughtering and meat packing $8,339,127. 


* Including the Yukon Territory. 
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17.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia and a Yukon 
Territory, 1935. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross - 


5 C Em- 
Industry. lish- Capital. and of Value of 
ments ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 

Sawmills Seco oc core ee aes 257| 36,737,170] 10,788} 10,723,066} 19,394,227) 35,713,189 
2)Fish curing and packing.......... 91) 11,386,492} 1,569] 1,503,646] 8,940,688} 14,421,861 
Bi Pulp and paper.ce<c oe shucce esis eee 6| 46,917,533} 2,716) 3,785,589] 4,038,812} 13,141,602 
4|Central electric stations.......... 87| 106,272,532 1,407} 2,108,530 Nil 11, 278,402 
§|Petroleum products............... Zi 5,382,984 398 612,712 6, 144, 262 9,229,363 
6|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 13} 4,238,311 736 837,488} 6,768,629} 8,339,127 
4|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 48] 4,347,073 1,191 824,550} 3,267,508) 5,130,120 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 279| 3,472,842 1,548 1,437,426] 2,400,188) 5,114,001 
9| Printing and publishing........... 71; 4,221,807; 1,420) 2,090,275 813,315} 4,576,770 
10|Sheet metal products............. 16} 6,434,911 430 505,806] 2,689,949} 4,184,413 
11/Butter and cheese................ 34; 1,680,842 404 462,677| 2,551,003) 38,677,086 
RZPBTOWOLIOS. scree as ois oo teractions 11] 6,546,576 308 459,902} 1,027,410} 3,569,009 
13|Coffee, tea, and spices............. 9} 1,344,933 238 250,946] 2,909,987} 3,535,221 

14|Planing mills, sash and door 
fACtOLiIOS sta eae... os < detec aes os 48} 2,261,706 879 734,533 1,498,495] 2,699,863 
15|Hertilizers.ssccacsetitecs onl ae 3} 11,059, 264 470 713,061] 1,710,739] 2,288,749 
16|Coke and gas products............ 6} 14,857,198 303 387,197 558,541 2,170,842 

17|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WOLlGs sade fens coor ess 62] 2,344,292) 1,248) 1,004,928 184,139] 1,941,655 
18]}Foods, stock and poultry......... 30} 1,186,241 256 243,672| 1,457,557) 1,912,685 
ASHMurnitures<casee cose eee 48} 1,341,667 584 508, 106 721,057; 1,561,411 
20| Printing and bookbinding......... 100} 2,012,870 607 699, 004 507,168) 1,560,265 
21) Boxes; wooden. . ors... 06s scc.s asa 20} 1,344,748 582 471,956 875,766] 1,525,173 
22|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 15} 6,587,784 591 720, 889 337,279] 1,482,310 
23|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 3] 1,116,703 43 59, 207 25,652) 1,216,844 
24/All other leading industries?...... 81) 57,798,528) 4,956} 6,886,981] 26,380,603] 37,195,390 
Totals, Above Industries?....... 1,345) 340,845,002} 338,672) 37,532,097) 95,202,974) 177,415,351 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,819} 371,039,792] 38,979) 43, 094, 011 105, 845,738 198,106,542 


Percentages of above industries 
to totals of all industries in the 
PLOVINCOt. oes cac ecto sec etise 73°9 91-9 86-4 87-1 89-9 89-6 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 2 In this group, individual statistics cannot be published, because 
there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: biscuits, confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate; distilleries; sugar refineries; castings and forgings; non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining; explosives, ammunition and fireworks; and paints, pigments and varnishes. 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures 
from the beginning of the twentieth century denotes rapid growth in industrial 
operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,- 
900,000, and advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns 
were received from establishments with 5 hands or over, and, while the rise in 
wholesale prices did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures 
increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1935 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $4,698,991,853 as compared with $4,703,917,730 in 1934 and with 
$2,696,154,030 in 1917, an increase of 75 p.c. in 18 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investment of capital. Capital employed in Ontario in 1917 was 48-3 p.c. of 
the total, 52-4 p.c. in 1923, and 44-0 p.c. in 1935. The percentages employed in 
the plants of Quebec were: 29-4 in 1917, 29-5 in 1924, and 35-4 in 1935. British 
Columbia held third place in 1935 with a capital investment of 7-9 p.c. of the total, 
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while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta, and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with proportions varying between 4-2 p.c. and 1-4 p.e. 
(Table 18.) 


From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the central electric stations industry led again in 1935, 
with an investment of 31-1 p.c. of the total. The wood and paper group was second 
with 18-6 p.c., the iron and its products group third with 11-8 p.c. and the vegetable 
products group fourth with 10-6 p.c. Up to 1930, the wood and paper group had 
been first since 1919 in capital invested, but since 1931 the central electric stations 
group has assumed the premier position. 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1923, land, buildings, 
machinery, and tools constituted 64 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1929 the pro- 
portion had increased to 66 p.c. and in 1935 to 74 p.c. The fixed assets amounted to 
 $3,485,074,067 in 1935, while current assets, including inventories of raw materials 
and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, cash, and sundries, were valued 
at $1,213,917,786. Details by provinces and industrial groups are given in Table 19. 


18.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, in 
Percentages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1917-35. 


Province or Group. 1917. | 1920. | 1926. | 1929. | 19338. | 1984. | 1985. 

et PROVINCE. £5 vie mh Te Don Pee vil 
Prince baWarG Ss1GNG oi... ss Seite ses eee 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Nova Goria woke... ATR... arg (Paro 319 | -2-7| 206] oe os 
POW REDE WON oo odin 8 oS scale vee ae 38 2-4 3-1 2:4 2:3 2-6 2-6 2:5 
eG e Poe es arenes ess AUST Cee the «oni 29-4 30:5 30-6 32-9 35-2 35-7 35-4 
USEED Ce se suc nein: Staak? hatte ee S: 48-3 49-5 49-8 47-6 44-5 43-9 44-0 
[LES CUP Sg aN hee Aa ea ol aa 3:5 3-4 3:2 3-4 3:8 3-9 4-2 
ONO WAN. Oh occa Mes sv shes dente ieee ss 1-1 0-9 0:8 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-4 
PAPIOEM RS Cesc iiele ears Mats sare F5 EL SSE oly 0 @ 2-3 1-8 1-8 2-1 2-1 2-1 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon............... 8-1 6-5 8-3 7:8 7-7 7-8 7-9 

TOUS oon bd R Oe a alee ade Lh 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 ~ 100-0 100-0 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


Vegetable products: .... 3... cc eee e cece ee 10-2 11-7 11-3 11-2 10-9 10-8 10-6 
PUNITIVE OUNCUS past pelosi e Sacre He-aelere ae 7:7 6-6 5-6 4-8 4-3 4-5 4-5 
Textiles and textile products................ 7:3 9-0 8-0 7:5 6-9 7-0 7-0 
Wood and paper products.................4. 19-9 22-9 23-3 22-7 19-0 18-8 18-6 
PEOMAnd ats PrOUUCES) fii75 if cyan o.clls vole bes 23-5 19-1 15-0 14-8 12-4 11-7 11-8 
Non-ferrous metal products................. 2°6 3°3 5-1 5-9 5-7 5-6 5-6 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 5-6 6-5 6-6 6-5 6-6 6-5 6-4 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 6-5 3-6 3°3 3-3 3-3 3-3 3-1 


Miscellaneous industries. ...............0.-- 3-5 4-0 2-8 De 1-4 1-4 1:3 
Central electric stations: .....60:.......0.6- 13-2 13-3 19-0 20-8 29-5 30-4 31-1 
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; 19.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1935, and Totals for Representative 
Years 1923-35. : 


Geen Working Capital. 
Value of Ra 
alue o w : 
Estab B Sree 5 Materials un Bills 

Province or Group and Year. lish- : £8) | and Finished Total 

t Fixtures, Pindock Accounts Capital 

ments. | Machinery, ie Fan qd. Receivable, DUAR 

Toolpand’ | Socks | reid 
Bdnipniant Pe ae 
; ‘uel : 
Supplies, etc. ; 
No $ $ $ $ 
Motais, 1923 13205 sek tee 22,642) 2,165,497,811| 655,775,934| 559,049,205] 3,380,322,950 
Totals 51924555 .<..semasaaen 22,178] 2,310,298, 012 677,168,191 551,347,257! 3,538,813, 460 
Totals, 1926.....00.0.40...5. 22,708] 2,626,963, 690 722,451,467 632,154,433) 3,981,569,590 
Dotalss 1927, cx packet cues : 22,936| 2,866,366,199 773,824,436 697,440,923) 4,337,631,558 
eer oda EARS trical et or tera 
OtalSs, 1930 sores. Bete. okt 24,020) 3,584,344,7 
Totals, 1931................. 24,501| 3,526,611,580| 721,537,778|  713,163,050| 4,961,312, 408 
gee e obey piece Geen) geal beat 
Totals, 1934.................| 25,663] 3489,235,519|  608,069,883|  606,612,328| 4,703,917,730 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island:.........0.. 261 2,489, 254 469,181 550,470 3,508,905 
INO VAN SCOLLA ewer Mita ccernie oe 1,350 88,943,991) - 16,933,918 13, 121, 155 118,999,064 
New -Brunswicktece saci eieasess 872 89,971,347 13, 704,489 11,959, 732 115, 635,568 
QOwebec: | 2k. Pelee eeske ates nee 7,942] 1,300,535,330 181, 724,529 181,938, 248] 1,664,198, 107 
aa 8 Be ote eS SC iT ROR TE 10, 266) 1,450, 701, 837 aN ret 4 — 3 ne ss 2» ea a ant 

ANITO DA. Soe ee eis os aoera odes 1,099 158, 262,388 21,241, ,ol/, ,044, 
erent Sag ate Srierevons siete ie carro tees : 880 aes erate: eee a 

OPER ac Wes hlae We Melee see ele bay , 002 2,319, 740 15, 288, 166 5 ; ; . 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 1,819 274,970,199 51,062, 932 45,006, 661 371,039, 792 
Totals, 1935... .6c..4.....08 25,491! 3,485,074,067) 620,554,311] 593,363,475) 4,698,991,853 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP. . 

Vegetable products.............. ----| 5,402] 261,650,130} 134,287,937} 100,318,418] 496,256,485 
Animaliproductei..oa.-s nee. nae 4,402 123, 729,384 50, 626, 520 37,316, 604 211, 672,508 
Textiles and textile products......... 2,275 191, 604, 127 72,311, 683 65, 281, 444 329,197, 254 
Wood and paper products............ 8,186) 675,959,651 97,859, 147 99,938,151 873, 756, 949 
Tron andutsproadicts..c. es cee oe cre ders 1,249 332, 484, 480 110, 929, 892 111, 730, 145 555, 144, 467 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 505 161, 424, 268 53, 624, 774 46,576,925| 261,625,997 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 1,188} 223,966,512 51, 684,334 24,804,879] 300,455,725 
Chemicals and chemical products... . 734 86, 849, 923 30, 214,529 30, 408, 082 147,472,534 
Miscellaneous industries.............. 509 42,802,013 9,754, 053 11,032,730 63,588,796 
Central electric stations.............. 1,041} 1,384, 603, 629 9,261, 442 65,956,097] 1,459,821, 198 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1935 was in that year 582,874, as com- 
pared with 493,903 in the same industries in 1933 and 694,434 in 1929. The 1935 
employees included 105,579 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the 
manufacturers at the end of the year, and 477,295 wage-earners,{the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided by 
12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation only a limited 
number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, 
etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on 
the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of 
method increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries 
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but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and 
Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of method had a reducing influence 
on apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per 
employee. In 1931, however, the old method of computing the average number of 
wage-earners was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of 
the number of salaried employees. Prior to 1931, owners who were working as 
ordinary wage-earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-earners. 
In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried 
employees. In 1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and 
devoted all or the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were 
included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
These changes, therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried 
employees in 1931 as compared with the previous year; actually there was a decrease, 
this apparent increase being attributable in part to a decrease in the number of wage- 
earners. ; 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 20. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see p. 
415 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regarding the 
efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent 
to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were excluded in 
computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these establishments 
have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 1917 for both 
wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes of efficiency 
of production. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected 
by the changes in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 
1925 and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has accomplished a large increase in production with a 
comparatively small increase in wage-earners, by better organization and the use 
of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of central electric stations, has increased by 38-0 p.c. from 1917 to 1935, com- 
pared with a decrease of 14-5 p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse-power used per 
wage-earner has increased from about 3 in 1917 to 9 in 1935. The factor of better 
organization is not susceptible of measurement. However, salaried employees 
have increased 52 p.c. since 1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in 
production than wage-earners. The result of these developments has been the 
increase of 59-5 p.c. in the volume of production per wage-earner and a smaller 
increase of 47-3 p.c. per employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried 
employees in the total. The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory 
evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large 
numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their © 
inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is 
possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency in 1921 and 1922 may be 
partly accounted for by their elimination in the contraction of industrial operations 
which occurred at that time. During the recent depression years the reduced 
volume of production lowered the indexes of efficiency. 
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Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1935, derived from 
the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 24. According to these statistics, 
the 25,491 establishments covered, employed 105,579 salaried employees and 
477,295 wage-earners, a total of 582,874 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing, 181 were classed as salary earners and 819 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 29 p.c. and the latter 71 p.c. of the total amount paid 
out as remuneration for services. | 


20.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-35. 


Nore.—Employees of central electric stations are excluded in this table since factors of production 
and efficiency for that industry are not representative and would vitiate the result. 


Percentages Relativell Index _ |Indexes of Efficiency 


to 1917. Number oO 
Y Salaried Wage- Total ——— of Production. 
eats Employees. | Earners. | Employees. Of Of Total || Volume = |——————_ 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-) Per Em- 
Earners. | ployees. || Products. | Earner. | ployee. 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 

One eee aioe 65,380 547,467 612,847 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOTS cee 66, 733 541,931 608, 664 99-0 99-3 102-0 103-0 103-2 
LOT Oe. a Wie LD 524, 122 601, 247 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
192 0 ore 78, 334 520,559 598, 893 95-1 97-7 95-0 99-9 97-2 
O21 Bkaree 70, 253 375, 109 445,362 68-5 72-6 86-1 125-6 118-6 
LOD 2a eck 71,586 392,160 463, 746 71-6 75-6 96-0 134-1 127-0 
1023 Serr or 73,374 440,798 514,172 80-5 83-9 104-8 130-2 124-9 
1024 seen 70,671 425,004 495,675 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127-3 
iL DA emer aa 71,897 459,065 530, 962 83-8 86-6 112-7 134-5 130-1 
19026 Foe 75,990 492,143 568, 133 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
LQ DTS sive: 79,474 524,751 604, 225 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
1OQSecetx 85, 029 557, 139 642, 168 101-7 104-7 148-8 146-3 142-0 
1920 aah 89,793 588,477 678,270 107-5 110-6 157-5 146-6 142-4 
1930 cere 85,778 540, 803 626,581 98-8 102-2 142-8 144-5 139-7 
LOS re re 92,789 447, 632 540, 412 81-7 88-2 124-1 151-9 140-7 
RPE Gals, 88, 434 391,569 480,003 71-5 78°3 105-0 146-9 134-1 
UE Pena 87,985 391,201 479,186 71-4 78-2 . 105-1 147-2 134-4 
19342 eee 93, 442 436, 746 530, 188 79°8 86-5 123-7 155-0 143-0 
1G3bseeneee 99,339 468,077 567,416 85-5 92-6 || 136-4 159-5 147-3 


Distribution of Employees in 1935.—An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that 53,989 or 51-1 p.c. of all the employees on salaries were employed in 
Ontario; of this number 40,649 were males and 13,340 were females. The province 
of Quebec with 30,656 persons or 29 p.c. of the total, recorded the second largest 
number of salaried workers; of these 24,246 were males and 6,410 females. British 
Columbia ranked third with 6,484 or 6-2 p.c. of the total salaried employees. 


Of the wage-earners employed numbering 477,295, 47-6 p.c. were employed in 
Ontario, 33-3 p.c. in Quebec and 6-8 p.c. in British Columbia. It is interesting to 
note that out of every 1,000 salaried employees 223 were females, while in the case 
of wage-earners 232 out of every 1,000 were females. 


The wood and paper industries, with 24,892 salaried employees, reported a 
larger number than any other group, having 23-6 p.c. of the total. The vegetable 
products group came next with 16,089 salaried employees or 15-2 p.c. of the total. 
The textile industries gave employment to a proportionately greater number of 
female salaried employees than any other group. Out of every 1,000 salaried 
employees in this group 319 were females, as compared with only 209 for all the 
other groups. 

In the number of wage-earners employed, the textile industries came first with 
107,594 or 22-5 p.c. of the total. This was followed by the wood and paper products 
group, with 98,832 wage-earners or 20-7 p.c. of the total. It is also of interest to 
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note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 550 were females, 
while in all the other groups 139 were females. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that out-of all female employees engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
47-3 p.c. were found in the textile group. 

21.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent-~ 

ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1935. 
Norr.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 24. 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province or Group. Salaries. Wages. 
Male. | Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
‘ p.c. p.c. p.c; p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
PROVINCE. | 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-3 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-1 
INGA COLIRR cawaserens ners 2-4 °° Dik 2-3 1-9 3-1 2-1 2-9 2-6 
New Brunswick............. 2-1 1-8 2-0 1-8 | 2-7 1-8 2-5 Boil 
QUuGHEC Bt re Metin chek, lee 29-5 27-2 29-0 29-2 30-5 42-5 33-3 29-4 
Outario src neta nee nek 49-5 56-7 51-1 52-9 48-4 45-9 47-6 50-9 
Mianitobatcertactss et teak 4.7 4-0 4-5 4-3 4-1 3-1 3-9 4-2 
Saskatchewan..............- 2-1 1:3 2-0 1-5 1-0 0-3 0-9 —0-9 
Ab ertascrs me boa tee ts oan 2-9 1-9 2-7 2-3 2-2 1-0 1-9 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-5 4-9 6-2 6-0 7-9 3-1 6-8 7°8 
Motals 5%. 55.25. 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 15-6 14-1 15-2 14-7 12-0 17-4 13-2 11-9 
Animal products............. 10-2 8-7 9-9 8-5 10-7 9-6 10-4 9-4 
Textiles and textile products} 10-9 17-7 12-4 14 lg? 53-5 22-5 18-0 
Wood and paper products.... 24-4 20-7 23-6 22-6 24:4 8-4 20-7 21-4 
Tron and its products......... 13-4 12-1 13-1 14-4 21-4 2-7 17-1 20-5 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 6:3 7-0 6-4 i, 6-2 3:7 5-6 6-7 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ICTR ets. oes Gx esac 4-9 3-8 4-7 4.7 4-9 0-5 3-9 4-6 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
NGES oe re chee: 6-1 8-0 6-5 7-1 2°5 2°5 2-5 2-7 
Miscellaneous industries.:.... 2-2 2-4 2-3 2-3 2-2 1-7 2-1 2-0 
Central electric stations...... 6-0 5-5 5-9 6-1 2-5 Nil 2-0 2-8 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled 
from the Census of Industry, is given in Table 22 for representative years 1922 to 
1935 and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing 
winter goods and industry. generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of ‘‘good times” was checked about midsummer and then 
the recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly 
employment figures in each case being lower than the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The peak of employment was reached in June, 1929, when 596,544 
wage-earners were on the payrolls. This compares with the peak month in 1930 of 
556,386 wage-earners, 484,661 in 1931, 417,685 in 1932, 429,018 in 1933, 462,444 in 
1934, and 496,510 in 1935. In July, 1933, employment took an upward swing; for 
the first time since 1929 the number of wage-earners on the payroll was higher than 
that for the corresponding month of the previous year. The improvement has been 
generally maintained since then. 
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22.—Total Numbers of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months and by Sex, for Representative Years 1922-35. 


TOTALS OF WAGE-EARNERS. 


Month. 1922. 1926. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
WARUALY .o:05 cli sie 330,487 | 432,139 | 521,227 | 510,061 | 442,547 | 390,249 | 356,792 | 393,819 | 423,570 
HOTUALY ..< 5s s.0% 342,959 | 445,179 | 537,816 | 517,562 | 455,811 | 400,680 | 363,902 | 410,610 439,011 
NEN yl ee 355,340 | 459,554 | 555,908 | 527,966 | 468,222 | 408,353 | 372,782 | 424,270 | 448,586 
JCS a Se Sse tae 366,478 | 473,088 | 575,269 | 537,110 | 476,132 | 409,860 |-376,120 | 485,534 | 459,294 
Ie eR. eis eee 388,734 | 494,156 | 594,969 | 556,386 | 484,661 | 417,685 | 395,294 | 458,082 | 477,722 
DUNC. eve see ce 400,165 | 507,889 | 596,544 | 552,166 | 476,692 | 414,536 | 410,195 | 462,444 | 484,733 
BNL Y= cys cere ils cko ee 397,416 | 510,887 | 594,879 | 539,354 | 463,694 | 397,372 | 411,658 | 451,101 482,174 
PUCUSt Asse ee 395,741 | 505,917 | 588,509 | 529,403 | 456,783 | 394,277 | 420,481 | 454,076 482,844 
September....... 398,653 | 506,917 | 586,439 | 530,130 | 460,081 | 401,534 | 429,018 | 459,341 | 496,510 
October. eee 391,492 | 503,679 | 574,566 | 512,215 | 434,556 | 396,258 | 423,547 | 453,278 | 496,205 
November....... 385,222 | 484,400 | 547,697 | 486,926 | 480,618 | 385,460 | 413,664 | 442,625 486,431 
December....... 373,954 | 465,248 | 519,331 | 464,086 | 417,367 | 364,216 | 397,408 | 426,553 470, 273 

WAGE-EARNERS BY SEX. 
1922. 1929. 1933. 1934. 1935 

Month. a | | |] | A 

Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 
JANUATY, seers. ae 249,912} 80,575} 409,663] 111,564] 268,855) 87,937] 298,816] 95,003) 324,154] 99,416 
February......... 259,408} 83,551] 422,912) 114,904] 271,534] 82,368) 309,556] 101,054] 335,615| 103,396 
Mistrclik sma ce 270,079] 85,261) 439,106] 116,802) 278,779] 94,003] 320,719} 103,551) 343,707) 104,879 
April 5a oe ee 281,051] 85,427] 456,326] 118,943] 283,088] 93,032] 331,049] 104,485} 353,456} 105,838 
Misty. cloacae 300,325} 88,409] 473,017} 121,952) 297,715) 97,579) 348,399] 109,633} 367,468] 110, 254 
MUNG. ee atergee 310,625} 89,540) 474,157] 122,387] 309,263] 100,932) 353,075} 109,369} 373,999] 110,734 
JULY. ee se toes 310,250} 87,166} 473,261] 121,618} 812,835) 98,823) 348,215] 102,886] 375,118) 107,056 
ANPUSERe Cee 307,464] 88,277) 464,087] 124,422) 315,461) 104,970] 345,834] 108,242) 369,868] 112,976 
September....... 305,148} 93,505) 455,918) 130,521) 317,299] 111,719} 343,155] 116,186] 373,692] 122,818 
Octobere ssn. 298,203] 93,289] 446,752!) 127,814] 313,541] 110,006) 340,285) 112,993] 376,015] 120,190 
November....... 292,741] 92,481) 425,729] 121,968] 306,768) 106,896] 333,780] 108,845] 369,253] 117,178 
December: 2. .cace 284,084] 89,870] 404,700} 114,631] 297,088] 100,320] 323,423) 103,130) 359,636} 110,637 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—The number of wage-earners working 
specified numbers of hours per week in the month of highest employment in 1932 
to 1935 and in detail by provinces, industrial groups and in the forty leading indus- 
tries for 1935 is shown in Table 23. An explanation should be made of the term 
“month of highest employment” as used in connection with this table. Each firm 
is required to report the number of hours per week worked by its wage-earners during 
the month in which the greatest number were employed. It therefore happens that, 
in the case of one firm, the month of highest employment might be May, while in 
that of another firm October might be the month of highest employment. The 
month of highest employment as shown in the following table, therefore, does not 
refer to any particular month but represents the summation of the different months 
of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given industry, however, the 
month of highest employment is of more significance, as in this case it coincides 
for a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 

Average hours worked per week in 1935 for all industries totalled 48-7 as 
compared with 49-1 hours in 1934, 48-2 hours in 1933, and 48-5 hours in 1932. The 
number of hours worked per week is affected both by business conditions and by 
changes due to government legislation and union demands. In times of depression 
the average number of hours per week is reduced, due to the policy of some em- 
ployers of spreading the available work over as many employees as possible. 
With the return of better times the number of hours worked by each employee is 
naturally increased. This increase is, however, offset by the reduction in hours 
through legislative enactments and union agreements. As a result of these two 
factors, the tendency in employment, over a short period of time at least, cannot be 
ascertained directly from the statistics given in the tables following. 

For Canada as a whole, 36 p.c. of the wage-earners worked under 48 hours in 
1935, 23 p.c. worked 48 hours, 19 p.c. worked between 49 and 54 hours, while 22 p.e. 
worked 55 hours or over. 
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Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1935 was 
$590,326,904 paid to 582,874 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929 and $509,382,027 paid to 621,694 persons in 1917. Of the 1935 
aggregate, $173,020,195 or 29 p.c. was paid to 105,579 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 18 p.c. of the total number, and $417,306,709 or 71 p.c. was paid in wages 
to 477,295 wage-earners, who formed 82 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1935 was 
$1,639, compared with $1,982 in 1980 and $1,299 in 1917, while the average wage in 
1935 was $874, compared with $785 in 1938, $1,045 in 1929 and $760 in 1917. Thus 
during the eighteen years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 26 p.c., 
while average wages have increased by only 15 p.c. (See Table 25.) 


24.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1935, by Sex, 
and Average Salaries and Wages, 1934 and 1935, by Provinces and Groups. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 


Male. |Female.| Total. | 1935. | 1934. | Male. [Female.| Total. | 1935. | 1934. 


Province or Group. 


PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.... | 39 260} 818] 765 592 256 848] 478] 478 
Nova SCOlIa.. cola. ts es 1,939 492} 2,431] 1,344] 1,270] 11,346] 2,283} 13,629] 791) 744 
New Brunswick.......... 1,691 410} 2,101) 1,482) 1,466) 9,840} 1,996) 11,886] 724] 723 
MucbeG geo. oie aes 24,246] 6,410] 30,656] 1,646] 1,624] 112,034] 46,981) 159,015) 773) 748 
Ontariowme ect eee 40,649] 18,340] 53,989) 1,695) 1,672) 176,789} 50,660) 227,449] 933] 9891 
IN NIV SOY oF eaten sc ei aE 3,826 931! 4,757) 1,547) 1,532!) 15,090] 3,392) 18,482; 938) 880 
Saskatchewan............ 1,756 S13 eee OOO 2142 1) 262) eon ore 4) 4,286] 907] 893 
A CTE a fan. reine wiles oles 2,383 449] 2,832] 1,423] 1,412) 8,100 1,155} 9,255) 916] ° 897 
BG. and Viakonwe.. 5,330 1,154} 6,484] 1,609] 1,574) 29,075} 3,420] 32,495) 1,005) 958 

Totals? 2s... 0 82,041} 28,538] 105,579) 1,639] 1,614) 366,778} 110,517) 477,295) 874) 837 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


Vegetable products....... 12,778} 3,311) 16,089) 1,577] 1,552) 43,974] 19,222} 63,196) 783] 765 
Animal products.......... 8,378} 2,044) 10,422) 1,400] 1,350) 39,121} 10,581) 49,702) 794); 770 
Textiles and textile pro- 

WUCIS Ie eects ete et 8,927| 4,178] 18,105) 1,635} 1,649)) 48,410} 59,184) 107,594} 698) 682 
Wood and paper products] 20,026) 4,866] 24,892] 1,568] 1,545) 89,518 9,319] 98,832} 902] 867 
Iron and its products..... 10,964] 2,854] 13,818} 1,799] 1,784] 78,623) 2,985} 81,608) 1,048} 964 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GUCTS ers tener. her iss 5,137) 1,657) 6,794; 1,888] 1,874] 22,781} 4,038) 26,819) 1,038} 997 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUCTS Petr. en cee ae 4,045 885} 4,930} 1,658) 1,653] 17,868 544; 18,412! 1,045} 1,009 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

UCTS Nes. tits. Sein 4,989} 1,879] 6,868) 1,796] 1,815] 9,311] 2,754) 12,065) 943) 915 
Miscellaneous industries. . 1, 847 574} 2,421] 1,660] 1,679] 7,959 1,890} 9,849) 8389] 837 
Central electric stations. . 4,950} 1,290) 6,240) 1,716] 1,659] 9,218 Nil 9,218} 1,281) 1,312 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1935, Ontario 
showed the highest average salary of $1,695, followed by Quebec with $1,646, British 
Columbia with $1,609, and Manitoba with $1,547. The head offices of many large 
corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg tends to 
raise the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are situated. In 
the other provinces the averages were smaller, the lowest being in Saskatchewan. 
No regional tendency is observable in salary payments as the following averages for 
1935 show: New Brunswick $1,482, Alberta $1,423, Nova Scotia $1,344, and Sas- 
katchewan $1,274. 
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British Columbia, with average wages paid of $1,005 per annum, was the 
highest in 1935, being $131 higher than the general average. In the western prov- 
inces average wages are usually higher, due to an unusually small proportion of 
women workers, while many of the male employees were engaged in the better- 
paid wood and paper, electric light and power industries. In the four provinces 
situated to the east, average wages in manufacturing were lower than the mean for 
the Dominion, while from Ontario westward the opposite was the case. The sea- 
sonal nature of some of the leading industries, notably fish preserving and lumber- 
ing, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while, 
in addition to this, Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage-earners 
(employed chiefly in the textile, food, and tobacco industries), than any other 
province, except Prince Edward Island. 


The highest average salary, viz., $1,838, was reported by the non-ferrous metal 
products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of $1,400 
in 1935, was the lowest. In wages paid, central electric stations came first with an 
average of $1,281, there being no female wage-earners in this industry. The textile - 
industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of $698, due to the 
fact that in this group about 55 p.c. of the wage-earners were females. As is stated 
at the top of p. 451, of all the female wage-earners employed in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada, over 47 p.c. found employment in the textile industries. 


Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Table 25 shows 
employees by sex and the average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading 
industries during 1935, together with average salaries and wages paid in 1934. The 
rank of each industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


In only ten industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000; in fifteen they 
ranged from $1,700 to $2,000; in seven they ranged from $1,500 to $1,700; while in 
the remaining eight they were below $1,500. None of the six industries paying 
the highest salaries—sugar refining $2,779, pulp and paper $2,379, leather tanneries 
$2,361, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $2,199, breweries $2,173, and petrol- 
eum products $2,108—reported a proportion of female salaried employees equal to 
the general percentage of the forty leading industries. The lowest salaries were 
reported by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread and other bakery products 
industries. 


The highest wages, those above $1,200, were paid in seven industries—non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining $1,327, petroleum products $1,323, automobiles 
$1,321, coke and gas products $1,282, central electric stations $1,281, printing and 
publishing $1,275, and primary iron and steel $1,247—in all of which the proportion 
of skilled workers is probably high. In seven other industries average wages ranged 
from $1,000 to $1,200. These were: sugar refining $1,150, pulp and paper $1,143, 
breweries $1,188, railway rolling-stock $1,040, automobile supplies $1,031, machinery 
$1,010, and paints and varnishes $1,001. In most of these industries the proportion 
of women workersislow. In thirteen other industries average wages ranged between 
$800 and $1,000, while in the remaining thirteen they were below $800. This last 
group includes seasonal industries, such as fruit and vegetable canning, fish curing 
and packing, and industries which contain a large number of small units in which 
the work is intermittent, such as feed mills. Other industries with low average 
wages were: textiles, tobacco, and boots and shoes, in which the proportion of 
female wage-earners is high, the number in several of these industries being greater 
than those of the male. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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25.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1935, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1934, 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Representative Years 1917-35. 


Norr.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Salaries. Wages. 
Salaried Average Aver 
Industry. Employees. Total Salaries, || Wage-Earners. Total Wases ¥ 
——_——————_| Salaries. ——|————————_| Wages. |—_—————- 
Male.|Female. 1935 .|1934 .) Male.|Female. 1935. 11934. 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper.......... 2,791 499| 7,827,961|2,379|2, 252 23,913 633| 28,065, 35211, 143|1,098 
2|Printing and publishing.| 5,798 1,914] 11,368,513)1,473)1,448) 7,955 1,222} 11,697,999]1,275]1, 254 
3|Central electric stations| 4,950 1,290] 10, 708, 868]1,716}1,659]) 9,218 Nil | 11,811, 125]1,281/1,312 
4|Automobiles............ 1,459 471| 4,046,338]2,097|1,992] 10,866 299] 14,751, 261/1,321|1,190 
5| Railway rolling-stock..| 1,228 68} 2,529,387|1,952/1,948| 15,602 23] 16,256, 28411,040| 935 
6|Sawmills. 0... ccs... 622 190] 2,250,109} 00] 780] 22,755 160] 15,461,548] 675] 606 
4|Electrical apparatus and 

supplies! ..c0 02052 .. 2,927] 1,082] 7,144,241]1,78211,746] 8,565] 2,975! 10,450,518) 906| 879 

8|Bread and other bakery 

Produetse coe nce. a2 564] 2,866, 264/1,015} 965) 14,382} 1,961] 13,503,648] 826] 831 

9|Clothing, factory, 

WOMGK SS. <jcuspcorere aie ,672 889) 3,892,895}1,520/1,556] 4,311) 11,022] 10,700,966] 698] 681 
10|Hosiery and_ knitted 

woods rr dsiiekeas 921 578| 2,710,446]1,808|1,796|| 6,038] 10,974] 11,542,207| 678] 662 
11|Castings and forgings...| 1,476 412| 3,363, 053/1,781|1, 700} 11,720 152| 10,775,919] 908] 886 
12|Butter and cheese....... 2, 850 726| 3,495,689} 978| 958/| 10,861 349] 10,409,446] 929] 895 
13|Printing and bookbind- 

eg 7 21 ea 595 699] 5,162,026|1,567|1,540] 6,610] 2,290] 8,545,133! 957| 936 
14|Cotton yarn and cloth.. 423 144) 1,163, 749/2,052/1, 988] 11,294 6,260) 12,042,516) 686] 718 
15|Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and refining. 817 118} 2,055, 694/2,199/2,170)| 8,009 Nil | 10,631, 662]1,327/1, 237 
16|Slaughtering and meat 

PACKING 5 isles cose: 2,154 317) 4,265, 175)1, 7261, 703] 7,319 884} 8,183,172} 998] 978 
17|Primary iron and steel 706 125) 1,441,393]1,735]2,166]) 8,662 30} 10,837, 9971/1, 247/1, 136 
18|Boots and shoes, leather] 1,085 428} 2,481, 228]1,640/1,629]] 8,946 5,471] 9,261,643] 642) 614 
19|Rubber goods, includ- 

ing rubber footwear. .| 1,299 416} 2,947, 122]1,718]1, 736] 6,684 2,624) 8,070,309) 867} 847 
20)Machinery.............. 1,656 487| 3,658,097]1,707/1,553]) 6,684 122) 6,8738,154/1,010] 943 
21|Biscuits, confectionery, 

cocoa, etc.............| 1,798 480} 3,889, 159/1,707|1, 688] 3,666) 4,502) 5,426,404] 664] - 642 
22|Clothing, factory, men’s} 1,250 385} 2,272, 203/1,390}1,387)) 3,901| 3,760] 6,718,167) 877] 790 
23|Silk and artificial silk. . 598 311} 1,653,953/1,830}1, 709)) 5,551 3,633] 6,717,084] 731} 719 
24| Automobile supplies.... 548 237| 1,400,411/1, 78411, 740) 5,231 598} 6,011,023]1,031} 963 
25| Tobacco, cigars, and 

cigarettes #: 5.0.55. 5... 1,602 602} 3,479,509/1,579]1,620]) 2,113 3,828] 3,741,539] 630} 585 
26| Petroleum products..... 830 99} 1,957,994/2,108)1,919)) 3,917 10} 5,195, 280}1,323)1, 174 
27|Sheet metal products... 998 283] 2,101,001]1,640)]1, 664!) 4,591 708) 4,701,697) 887) 866 
BSIETOWETICS. co cbs een cdes 917 126} 2,266,507)2, 173}2,189] 3,381 36] 3,889, 1385/1, 188}1,047 
29|Furnishing goods, 

AMON BLOG shee ss 642 316} 1,586,914]1,656]1, 602] 1,141 6,858] 4,201,341) 525) 506 
30|Coke and gas products. 987 321) 2,038, 602/1,559}1,619) 2,798 1] 3,589, 259)/1, 282)1, 194 
31)Boxes and bags, paper..} 705 258) 1,978,189]2,054/2,018) 2,461) 2,138} 3,453,921) 751] 742 
32|Flour and feed mills...| 1,569 181} 2,094,324/1,197/1,094] 3,561 143) 3,071,183} 829} 821 
33|Woollen cloth........... 361 126 982, 524/2,018/2,016)) 3,482 2,336] 4,126,079} 709} 686 
$4|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations.......... 748 236} 1,423,060)1,446/1,4974} 3,253) 3,675] 3,640,421) 525) 514 
35| Medicinal and pharma- 

ceutical preparations... 979 530} 2,760,890}1,830]1, 785 981 1,174| 1,739,362] 807) 827 
36] Paints and varnishes....| 1,045 322} 2,546,999]1,863}1, 888] 1,530 163} 1,695,117/1,001} 944 
37| Leather tanneries....... 296 69 861, 893/2,361/2,315]) 3,486 116} 3,058,213] 849) 826 
38|Sugar refineries......... 333 55) 1,078, 256/2,779|2,745]| 1,654 92} 2,008, 435)1, 150}1, 124 
39|Fish curing and packing 475 75 703, 075}1,278}1, 234] 3,185 1,031} 2,171,478] 515) 533 
40|Coffee, tea, and spices. . 595 173} 1,392,881]1,814]1, 727 788 562} 1,144,196} 848] 8438 

Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries......... 58,960) 16,602/123,841,542/1,639/1,598//271,065| 82,815)316,171,143} 893) 856 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries— 
82,041} 23,538/173,020,195 1,639 366,778) 110,517/417,306, 709 874 
77,721| 22,009) 160,986,876 1,614 |1338,953| 106,479|372,607, 759 837 
73,909} 20,585) 151,860,323 1,607 299,109} 100,306/313, 701, 767 785 
74,864) 20, 706/164, 695,605 1,732 |301,308| 99,020/341,187,718 852 
77,576| 22,222/186,810, 794 1,872 |1351,553) 106,075|437, 734, 767 957 
70,525) 22,418)184,239,117 1,982 {431,463} 120,033|551,853, 649 1,001 
73,792] 22,815/188, 747,672 1,954 |/468,043} 129, 784/624,302,170 1,045 
prea See aes “348 4 ae age 63,481) 18,313}152, 705,944 1,867 |/385,202| 114,543|501, 144,989 1,003 
59,412 16,818)139,614, 639 1,831 333,156 99,117/420,269,406 972 
76,040 136,219,171 1,791 398,390 374,212,141 939 
83,015 148, 267,360 1,786 526,571 583,853,225 1,109 
68,726 89,287,158 1,299 552,968 420,094,869 760 


1 See headnote to Table 26, p. 458. 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 24-2 p.c. between 1917 and 1935. The details of the computation are 
given in Table 26. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920, when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 
1921 and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased by 6 p.c. From 
then until 1931 there was a definite and almost continuous upward trend. In 1931 
real wages reached 120-2 and then declined to 113-8 in 1933 and rose again to 124-2 
in 1935, the highest on record. 


26.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-35. 


Nore.—The figures of average numbers of wage-earners and average earnings for the years 1931 to 1935 
are strictly comparable with those for the years prior to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. 
The figures for the latest years—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, 
with no allowance for periods of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the 
total figures and affects chiefly the seasonal industries. (See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 411.) 


Index Numbers. 


Average os 

Amount Average 
Year of Wages he tad Yearly Average Coctat Hes! Value 
Paid age- | Harnings. Yearly OFS OLS (OUD MELAS, 

: Earners. Rarnincs Living. Yearly 
gs. Earnings. 
$ No. $ 

LOA serAnes Lee eortcnees < eicratets 420,094, 869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
IOUS Shere tant metre 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 114-0 101-3 
AGU recat s sieey tiers cre srerces 496,570,995 629,820 938 123-4 125-3 98°5 
1920. Rey SERRE tine he see 583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
LOD ae eh usm te corn e ee 381,910, 145 381,203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
LOD Dre IA. fe een otter 374, 212,141 398,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
LQ 23h ewe ott. See eee oe 428, 731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107-9 
AQZ4+ 6 Sein 2 Serie Oe TN 8 or 420,269, 406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
1OZOF Sake Saket Pie cee 452,958, 655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
19265), eee serene nce enteates: 501, 144, 989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
UD esoctie. 16 aCe ica 531,583, 250 533, 450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
192 8e ss ceent Se et iG oe 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-6 116-5 
1929) chee. Shean te tyres 624,302,170 597,827 1,045 | 137-5 116-8 117-7 
LOS OR Reece dean ot one 551, 853, 649 551,496 1,001 131-7 115-9 113-6 
108 Te Peeniertrsrceaes meee. 437,734,767 457, 628 957 125-8 104-7 120-2 
A ete aeibinc SOR Occ mee 341, 187,718 400,328 852 112-1 95-1 117-9 
LOSS aes Sere ators ce > one 313,701, 767 399,409 785 103-3 90-8 113-8 
LOSE cere ante Rye e: cs oe 372,607, 759 445 , 432 - 837 110-1 91-9 119-8 
| Lat cea ores ee Se 417,306, 709 477,295 874 115-0 92-6 124-2 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products.—Table 27 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the 
long run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
repairs, and all other overhead charges that must be ordinarily met. The per- 
centage of salaries was highest in the years 1931 to 1935. These were years in 
which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, salaried 
employees being a part of the organization of an industry rather than of its produc- 
tive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels of produc- 
tion then prevailing. The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manu- 
facturing production maintained during the period 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 


ata aia 
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to 1935, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value 
added rose to 13-4, 15-0, 14-5, 13-2, and 13-3, respectively. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 38-5 p.c. during the period 
1924-35 while wage-earners increased but 10-4 p.c. The percentage of wages has 
fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees 
may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise 
more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The percentage of wages 
to the values added in manufacture was thus only 3-5 p.c. lower in 1935 than in 
1924. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war inflation, average 
wages were highest (Table 26) and the efficiency of production lowest (Table 20). 


In previous reports on manufactures the percentage of wages and salaries paid 
to the value added by manufacture was carried back to 1917. Under the new 
method of calculating the value added, whereby the cost of materials plus fuel and 
electricity is deducted from the gross value of the products, it is possible to go back 
to 1924 only. Under the old method of calculating the value added by manufacture 
only the cost of the materials used was deducted from the gross value of the products. 


27.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to the Total Net Values of Manu- 
facturing Production, 1924-35. 


Percentage— 
Value Added : 

Your. | by Froseeees | Salarioo | Wages | op alarios| of Wages | g ff Total 
Manufacture. ee ee Bia Wages to 

see ec. | Value Added. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c p.c 
LOD4 reas 1,180,699, 241 139,614,639 | 420,269,406 11-8 35-6 47-4 
TEP eran aes 1, 280,504, 159 143,056,516 | 452,958,655 11-2 35°4 46-6 
1926 hee: aes: 1,406,574, 164 152,705,944 | 501,144,989 10-9 35-6 46-5 
1927). ai etna: 1,544, 296,557 162,348,978 | 531,583,250 10-5 34-4 44-9 
DP Shea bea 1,725,338, 540 174,770,879 | 580,428,493 10-1 33-6 43-7 
1920s ste |. eras 1,894,910, 456 188,747,672 | 624,302,170 10-0 32-9 42-9 
LOCOS pie. <aree- 1,665, 631,770 184,239,117 | 551,853,649 11-1 33-1 44-2 
LOST Mee AF otee 1,390,409, 237 186,810,794 | 437,734,767 13-4 31-5 44.9 
1932) oae 0 ot .teeeas 1,097, 284,291 164,695,605 | 341,187,718 15-0 31-1 46-1 
LLB ie Gea ie ee rete 1,048, 259, 450 151,860,323 | 313,701,767 14-5 29-9 44-4 
LOS Eee ee 1, 222,943,899 160,986,876 | 372,607,759 13-2 30°5 43-7 


M00 cca es 1,302, 179,099 173,020,195 | 417,306,709 | 18-3 32-1 45-4 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


A nodern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the 
improvements in transportation have widened the market. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production concurrently 
with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those which 
handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. Both measures 
are subject to two limitations: firstly, they depend on the fluctuation of business 
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activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy period of time 
there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the method of the 
census. Since 1932, for example, due to the difficulty of eliminating duplication in 
the value of production in central electric stations, as well as the difficulty of appor- 
tioning the capital investment as between different cities, it has been found necessary 
to exclude figures for central electric stations in showing statistics of size of establish- 
ment as well as statistics of cities and towns. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over a million dollars 
dropped again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c., of the 
total. Due to the elimination of central electric stations, the figures since 1932 
are not directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 


28.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Toate Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 
1934, an Y 


1922. 1929.1 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
lish- Een oe Pro- lish- Pr ee foe 
ments uction. | duction. || ments. OduCuInns =| - duction. 

No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under$25;000..25. oo econ dene ee 14,978} 114,205,770 7,625)| 14,024] 106,735,470 7,611 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000...... 2,401 85,075,807 35,4383], 2,802 99,529, 725 35,521 
50,000 st 100,000...... 1,793 129,320,947 20125 2,209 156,308, 744 70,760 
100,000 se 2005000 eee 1,359 191,675, 689 141,458 1,688 237, 532,492 140,718 
200,000 cs 500,000...... 1,078 330,533, 712 306, 617 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 
500,000 a 1,000,000...... 516 363,341,076 704, 149 636 443,597,677 697,481 
1,000,000 es 35000; 00025. 255 364 692,463,530) 1,902,372 601) 1,217,866,089] 2,026,400 
5;0007000 or Ovierceone .ceere stent 56 575,592 ,599)}10, 278, 439 118] 1,298,198, 865)11, 001, 685 
Totals and Averages........ 22,041] 2,482,209,130 110,119) 23,597] 4,063,987,279 172,225 

1934.2 1935.2 

No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Unider-$25000 Res). feinc tees. ta 17,070 116, 445, 708 6,822] 16,476 117,586,181 AR BY 
$ 25,000 but under$ 50,000...... 2,427 86, 146, 296 35,495 2,552 90,448,169 35,442 
50,000 Sf 100; 000344 1,876 133, 417, 838 71,118 1,943 137, 698, 893 70,869 
100,000 s 200,000...... 1,300 182,914,474 140,703 1,377 192,476,536 139,780 
200,000 Ht 500,000...... 1,116 346,314, 102 310,317 1,191 372,397,600 312,676 
500,000 ce 15.000; OO0s ar 422 297,821, 747 705,739 452 315,147,466 697,229 
1,000,000 cs OF O00, 00 Ot nore 354 714,932,036] 2,019,582 396 786,490,824} 1,986,088 
Dp; O00; 000lOr OVer.nass. ene eea tee 55 531,303,140] 9,660,057 63 657,976, 801/10, 444,076 
Totals and Averages........ 24,620) 2,409, 295,341 97,859] 24,450) 2,670,222,470 109,212 


1 The value of production in 1929 shown above is greater in the aggregate by $34,615,939 than the value 
of production shown in the other tables of this chapter. This is due to the elimination from the other tables 
of the value of electric energy purchased by central electric stations from other generating plants for dis- 
tribution to local consumers. For the reporting plant, however, the cost of such power is regarded as the 
cost of materials. This necessarily involves a duplication in the value of product for which it is impossible 
e cee et eden as between the groups. 2 The figures for 1934 and 1935 do not include central 
electric stations. 
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29.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1935. 


Notr.—The figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Group of Gross Values. 


Prince Edward Island. 


Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 

ments. ments. ments. 

No. $ No. $ No. $: 
Under $25,0008s5..645 sc: 225 1,398, 460 1,059 5, 644, 273 654 3,988,391 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000...... 13 456, 982 74 2,590,925 Uf? 2,516,971 
90,000; 7 1510035000. 5. x.c. if 511,043 65 4,512,448 38 2,679,178 
100,000 “ 200,000...... 4 710,794 30 4,104,919 28 3,711,811 
200,000 *  500,000...... Nil - 30 8,831,038 26 8,008, 699 
500,000 “ 1,000,006...... Nil ~ 4 2,765,814 5 3,441, 100 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000...... Nil - 12 33,563,302 11 28, 764,361 
65000,000-or overic...... 056% Nil - Nil - Nil - 
MPOGAIS HTS. os 5.cch coe 249 3,077,279 1,274 62,012,719 834 53,110,511 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Winder o20.000ss 2200.6 sh cases 5,623 38,475, 667 5,901 47,983,886 673 4,424, 688 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000...... 705 25,081,023 1,196 42,221,419} 116 4,149,179 
50,000 “ 100,000...... 506 36, 153, 685} 947 67,172,929 107 7,321, 298 
100,000 “  200,000...... 346 48,904,871 712 99, 252,916 70 10,004,530 
200,000 “  500,000...... 368 114, 288, 161 586] 183,925,919 50 14,957,607 
500,000 “ 1,000,000...... 128 90,278, 186 240} 166,604,181 25 17, 483,594 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000...... 108] 229,853,496 207} 403,403,877 14 27,841, 208 
5,000,000 or over............ 23 190,177,157 26 359, 462,252 3 24,822,370 
TOUAIS .oo2 sc cho s 7,807| 773,212,246 9,815| 1,370,027,379 1,058} 111,004,474 
Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 

Winder!$25,000%-. «cco: fons 584 3,048,928 664 4,423, 160 1,093 8,198,728 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000...... 60 2,114,973 112 3,955, 644 204 7,361, 053 
505000 -* 1002 0002.2-.. 50 3,450,831 69 4,684,363 154 11,213,118 
100,000 “ .200,000...... 35 4,874,474 35 4,526,449 118 16,713,772 
200,000 “ 500,000...... 17 5,587,975 21 7,481, 584 93 29,496,808 
500,000 “ 1,000,000...... Nil - 8) 6, 454, 654! 40 27,611,746 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000...... ) 23,366, 916 16 36,979,771 26 45,540,725 
p2000, 000:or'over.c.........: Nil ~ Nil - 4 40,692,190 
AGUAS. aot Se siderehe 755 42,444,097 926 68,505,625 1,732] 186,828,140 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 it had increased 
to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production 
into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the 
percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included). 
The same also holds true for all establishments employing 101 hands or over. In 
1923 they employed 58-5 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., and in 19338, 55-7 p.c. 
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30.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped Accord- 
ing to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1934, and 1935. 


1923. 1929.1 
a Establish A Establist A 
stablish- verage stablish- | 7 verage 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees.... 13,156 22,789 1-7 12200 30,446 2-5 
5 to 20 employees....... 5,310 53,852 10-1 6, 160 62,310 10-1 
JES 50 heey Tent Ren 2,093 67,408 32-2 2,531 81,846 32-4 
US SKY) Oh sil TEU Aes 1,031 73,449 1-2 1,262 90, 235 71-5 
101 “ 200 acl Weert 3 ae 566 79,737 140-8 745 103,944 139-5 
201 “ 500 So ae 374 115,585 309-0 444 136,397 307-1 
BOLIOTOV.CL cece ene eee 112 112,447 1,004- 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totals and Averages... 22,642 525,267 23°3 235097 694,434 29-4 
1934.2 1935.2 
Fewer than 5 employees..... 14,296 26,736 1-8 13,719 24,058 1-8 
5 to 20 employees....... 6, 167 60,491 9-8 6,390 62,737 9-8 
Pa STI) Te ee 2,109 67,486 31-9 Dito 69, 792 32-1 
51 ‘ 100 ce | a aes: 991 69,717 70-3 1,027 71,660 69-7 
101 “ 200 ie eae ee 583 81, 465 139-7 613 84,825 138-3 
201 “ 500 he come ce < 345 108,651 300-4 386 115,331 298-7 
HO MorsOVGheeesccee eee eee 129 120,692 935-6 142 139,013 798-9 
Totals and Averages... 24,620 530,188 21-5 24,450 567,416 23°2 
| 
1 See headnote to Table 26, p. 458. 2 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


31.— Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, and 
Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1935. 


Notrt.—The figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Under 501 
Province and Item. 5 Em- | 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.) 201-500.) or Total. 
ployees. Over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Hstablishmentsrs.-nseeciie. secre: 191 50 8 Nil Nil Nil Nil 249 

FIMpPlOVGOS fecter ee oe roe ner 372 419 258 - - - - 1,049 

Averages per establishment...... 1-9 8-3 382-2 - - - - 4-2 
Nova Scotia— 

Hstablishments pce sesso en: 832 309 80 29. ) 12 3 1,274 

mployeessumtoaa.e ate eee 1,573 Dorths yh 2,491 1,968 1,306 3,471 1,626 15, 222 

Averages per establishment...... 1-8 9-01 31-1 67-8 | 145-1] 289-2} 542-0 11-9 
New Brunswick— 

Establishments.................. 512 224 52 21 13 0) 3 834 

IMpPlOvVeesien oes. foe es 10023) 22104 1,676 1,475 1,837 2,898 2,473 13,465 
eee per establishment...... 1-9 9-3 32-2 70-2 | 141-3} 322-0] 824-3 16-1 

uebee— 

Hstablishmentss.ss:seceke cases on 4,742 183 651 288 204 134 55 7,807 

ISN PIOVOCR sree eee 8,508 | 17,059 | 20,787 | 19,745 | 27,504 | 41.859 | 53,474 | 188,936 

Averages per establishment...... 1-8 9-8 31-9 68-5 134-8 | 312-3 972-2 24-2 
Ontario— 

Histablishmentscncse cnn eose see 4,907 | 2,809 1,028 506 306 195 69 9,815 

Himployeess.en. 2. eee oe ee. 10,371 | 28,068 | 32,988 | 35,723 | 42,862 | 56,494 | 68,314 | 274,810 

Averages per establishment...... 2-1 9-9 32-2 70-5 | 140-07 | 289-6 | 990-05 27-9 
Manitoba— 

Hstabishments. ec eee 552 316 98 54 28 5 5 1,058 

Employees. dean nner LAT | 935 0395|" 352665" os vo | ere029 1,392 } 5,356} 22,031 

Averages per establishment...... 2-1 9-6 33-3 69-9 143-8 | 232-0 |1,071-2 20-8 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishments sn cece saree 534 162 38 13 8 Nil Nil 755 

HIM PLOVEOS ae ine ee oe cee 1,021 1,394 1,206 835 1,347 - ~ 5,803 

Averages per establishment...... 1-9 8-6 31-7 64-2 168-3 ~ - 7°6 
Alberta— 

Bstablishinents=.acnice / tere. 613 219 47 29 8 10 Nil 926 

Hmployees? ss 20: Oeepet yee 1,250 2,065 1617 2,045 1,062 3,570 - 11,509 

Averages per establishment...... 2-03 9-4 32-2 70-5 | 13277)" 357-0 ~ 12-4 
British Columbia— 

Histablishmentsee...c6 secees ie eee 836 568 176 87 38 21 6 1, 732 

Himplovcesheevrn. 2s ones 1,768 5,807 5,608 6,094 5,193 6,324 6,778 S71 ,0te 


Averages per establishment...... 2-1 10-2 31-8 | 70-04 136-6 | 301-1 |1,129-6 21-6 
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Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries.—The following 
statement and Table 32 show the degree of concentration in some of the leading 
industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the case of non-ferrous 
metal smelting, petroleum products, automobiles, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and pulp and paper, whereas in the case of butter and cheese, sawmills, and bread and 
other bakery products, the degree of concentration is but moderate. With regard 
to flour and feed mills, concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the 
small size of the average feed mill offsets this for the industry as a whole. 


PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EACH WITH A GROSS PRO- 
DUCTION OF $1,000,000 AND OVER, IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 


Percentage | Percentage 
a eee of to Total of Total 
Industry. Establish- Number | Production 
is in the in the 
Industry. | Industry. 


ments. 


NON MOTLOUBEIM OLS GATMICIEINT te tinct:.< eer + here ss SI enn e Seeeneeelelae 15 100 100 
PEPIN acu CT Mets sO oak aa PER ese Se oo assures SMA eR ans bg. id roan 50 53 92 
Slade HeerinsaAnce mest PACKING sce ae oa weit hw Ree oe ey Rae 30 22 88 
ATI LOINO DINGS nic Meee ens cents | NE hacia cra eance i aiSes 8 40 98 
UG vere AMdac Neeser erie: ogg echt ee card ave attics there fous eau te EE 9 0-4 14 
EN OUn an clere eu erie lll seme ss iat Rie esos rates castle oo os 20 2 65 
IROURO LEU TINS ROG UCE BSE: ta gatar gains syoncrus Mere azis bs Sie STEIN Syoae, Srl ee wi 6-3 15 2655 91 
Seley dant Lorene te eee ree Pee ren i) Rea tea ken ata, 2h ae 8 0-2 18 
Hilectrical apparatus and SUppliCS. ccsk cave coe co pag ds we stale sowie ves 10 6 59 
Bread ancdeouner DAKeEVAplOU UCES ak. «ass. cste.e oie eas «era core vlc oetencs ects 6 0-2 15 


32.—Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1935. 


Non- Slaughter- 
Pulp Butter 
Group and Item. ee and ing ae wer Se an 
Smelting. Paper. Packing. Cheese. 
Gross VALUE OF PRopUCTS. 
Under $25,000— . Establishments...No. Nil 1 36 3 1,838 
Production........ $ - 1 637,169 8,448] 18,889, ve 
$ 25,000 to$ 50,000—Establishments...No. Nil g1 14 32 
Production........ $ - 314, 0142 481, 862 142, 8662] 10,919, a 
50,000 to 100,000—Establishments...No. Nil 6 18 2 253 
Produetion........ $ ~ 488,390} 1,290,532 2 17, 632 ee 
100,000 to 200,000—Establishments...No. Nil 3 19 3 
Produerion. «) os: $ ~ 516, mie 2,645, 459 428,210) 15,943, ihe 
200,000 to 500,000—Establishments...No. 3 14 3 46 
Production........ $ 3 4,895, 738 4,435,271) 1,021,658] 13,495, 658 
500,000 to 1,000, 000—Establishments...No. Nil 12 8 Nil il 
Production........ $ - 8,752,501] 5,942,037 Nil 8,693,440 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000—Establishments...No. 53 43 23 iy 9 
Production........ $ | 8,426, oe 104,327, ae 46,726,714] 9,121,238} 14,314, 729- 
5,000,000 or over— Establishments... No. 7 3 Nil 
Production..../ ... $ |177,818, 938 43,356, 480 71, 220, 268} 95,902,025 Nil 
NumsBer or Persons EMpPLoyenD. 
Under 5— Establishments... No. Nil Nil 40 3 elie 
Eimployees........ No. - - 109 9 4,302 
5 to 20— Establishments... No. Nil i 53 4 391 
Employees........ No. = 76 597 48 3,345 
21 to 50— Establishments... No. 2 14 13 4 45 
Employees........ No. 77 504 455 4 Tore 
51 to 100— Establishments...No. Nil 15 6 44 22 
Employees........ No. - 1,041 435 2364 1,435 
101 to 200— Establishments... No. 2 15 2 3 9 
Employees........ No. 268 2,396 1,659 461 1,289 
201 to 500— Establishments... No. 4 25 10 5 96 
Employees........ No. 1, 2868 8, 267 Shea) 5 3, 0436 
501 or over— Establishments... No. 7 21 5 65 8 
Sateen Employees........ No. Happy 15,552 4,184 12,3415 6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 464. 
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32.—Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1935—concl. 


Bread 
Flour Electrical and 
G a Tota ie Petroleum Saw- Apparatus Other 
roup an em. Feed Products. mills. and Bakery 
=e Supplies. | Products. 
Gross VALUE oF PRopucTs. 
Under $25,000— Establishments... 739 10 3,399 oD 2,684 
Production... 24. 8,398, 143 211,898] 11,968,783 498,861] 19,685,975 
$ 25,000 to$ 50,000—Establishments... 254 5 114 33 205 
Production........ 8,695,010 169,750] 4,078,103} 1,209,203) 6,955,551 
50,000 to 100,000—Establishments... 78 6 69 26 82 
Production... <4. > 5, 3025 (42 440,844] 4,744,633] 1,853,046} 5,680,856 
100,000 to 200,000—Establishments... 14 13 50 13 31 
Production........ 2,014,182) 1,878,442] 6,872,873} 1,663,848] 4,128,049 
200,000 to 500,000—Establishments... 15 6 38 32 28 
Production........ 4,598,845! 2,067,544] 12,731,274! 10,478,322] 8,390,672 
500,000 to 1,000,000—Establishments... i 3 20 14 9 
Productionas.e0. 4,600,497) 2,077,926) 13,381,112] 9,360,721] 5,773,646 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000—Hstablishments... 15 8 8 127 6 
Production........ 32,894,537] 20,239,359} 12,128,354! 36,088,8337| 8,785,919 
5,000,000 or over— Establishments... 5 i Nil 7 Nil 
Production... 3... 31,013,912) 52,864, 762 - 7 - 
NuMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
Under 5— Establishments... 1,017 11 3,017 28 2,246 
Employees........ 1,567 27 4,914 70 4,922 
5 to 20— Establishments... 78 23 479 76 682 
Employees........ 635 227 4,367 847 5,523 
21 to 50— Establishments... 13 8 107 33 71 
Employees........ 417 223 3,474 1,154 2,110 
51 to 100— Establishments... 7 5 49 20 oe 
Employees........ 478 312 3,435 1,605 1,641 
101 to 200— Establishments... 8 6 31 11 13 
Employees........ 1,107 764 4,387 1,535 1,831 
201 to 500— Establishments... 4 8 12 8 10 
Employees........ 1, 250 8 esr 2,133 3,140 
501 or over— Establishments... Nil 58 3 6 Nil 
Employees........ - > Binetists 1,793 8,205 - 


1 Includes 1 establishment with production of $25,000 or under. 
with production of $50,000 to $100,000. 3 Includes 1 establishment with production of $200,000 to 
$500,000. 4 Includes 2 establishments with employees from 21 to 50. 5 Includes 2 establish- 
ments with employees of 201 to 500. 6 Includes 1 establishment with employees of 501 or over. 
7 Includes 2 establishments with production of $5,000,000 or over. 8 Includes 3 establishments with 
employees of 201 to 500. 


2 Includes 1 establishment 


Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and 
decreases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres- 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated, in Table 33, separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, gas engines (natural, 
coal, and producer gas), and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce 
power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


Of the total increase in primary power equipment since 1923, amounting to 
5,021,427 h.p., inclusive of central electric stations, 4,541,985 h.p., or 90-5 p.c., 
was in water power. However, some sections of Canada are not so well provided 
with water power and in such sections primary power derived from steam engines 
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and turbines and internal combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the 
period covered. In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta, primary power produced from fuels exceeded that from water 
in 1935. The total installation of electric motors increased 2,071,261 h.p., or 159 p.c., 
‘in the 13 years covered, by far the greatest part of this increase being in motors 
operated by power purchased from central electric stations. 


Of the total power equipment installed in the manufacturing industries (first 
part of Table 33), it will be seen that approximately 50 p.c. is used in the manu- 
facture of wood and paper products; the next group in importance is iron and its 
products, which accounts for a little over 15 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products is 
third with 9-6 p.c. Together, these three groups account for about 75 p.c. of such 
installation. 


Fuel and Electricity.—Fuel and electricity consumed by the manufacturing 
industries of Canada in 1985 was valued at $84,273,129. Of this amount $43,548,065 
was for fuel and $40,725,064 for electric power. The fuel used in industrial estab- 
lishments in 1935 included 4,397,580 tons of bituminous coal valued at $23,642,048, 
constituting 54-3 p.c. of the total fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value 
were: fuel oil 14-7 p.c., gas (principally manufactured gas) 13-2 p.c., coke 4:5 p.c., 
wood 3-4 p.c., and anthracite coal 3-0 p.c. Out of a fuel account of $43,548,065, 
Ontario’s requirements cost $21,176,658 or 48-6 p.c. of the total; Quebec’s cost 
$10,887,347; Nova Scotia’s, $3,248,484; and British Columbia’s, $2,415,241. 


The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1935 were: 
non-metallic minerals $8,742,968, wood and paper $8,664,304, iron and steel products 
$7,995,847, and vegetable products $5,798,332. Fuel is used quite generally through- 
out the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal combustion 
and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and 
machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick, tile, lime and 
cement-making, petroleum refining, and the glass industry. In such industries as 
the manufacture of coke and gas the coal, used as a material which enters into the 
actual composition of the product, is not treated as a fuel but as a raw material 
and is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 34. 


The total annual expenditure on fuel decreased by $8,092,847 or 15-7 p.c. in 
the fourteen years 1921-35 covered by the summary figures in Table 34. During 
this period prices of fuel generally have declined; thus with an increase of 7-2 p.c. 
in the quantity of bituminous coal used, the value decreased by 32-0 p.c. 


The wood and paper products group is the largest user of electric power, the 
consumption in 1935 being valued at $18,068,175 or 44-4 p.c. of the total cost of 
power used by all manufacturing industries. The iron and its products group 
ranks second with only 11-3 p.c. of the total. Other principal users were non- 
ferrous metal products, vegetable products, and textiles. 


In the provinces of Quebec and British Columbia the cost of electricity exceeds 
that of fuel. For Quebec, which is the largest user of electrical power, the electricity 
used was valued at $17,761,056 as against $10,887,347 for fuel, while in British 
Columbia electric power totalled $3,649,470 and fuel $2,415,241. Ontario, which 
ranks second as a user of electrical energy, expended $14,896,266 for electricity and 
$21,176,658 for fuel. 
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33.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-35, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups for 1935. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 


El 3 Electric 
Hy- a ae Motors 
oe er EA Giens tN eeu Total 
5 ngines om- urbines ower y Lower : 
Provinee or Group. and bustion and peo on Equip- |Generated rps 
Turbines.| Engines. | Water hased | ment. | by Estab- ‘etapa 
Wheels. | °225¢ lishments 
Power Reporting 
h.p. h h.p h.p p 
Totals, 1921.............. 495,534. 37,696} 492,508 1 1 1,014,216 
Totals, 1922.0 78s a o 654,141 70,271) 578,795 1 1 1 1,162,649 
Totals, 1923.............. 554,191 46,829, 587,191) 958,692) 2,146,903) 357,136) 1,315,828 
Totals, 1924.............: 652,913 54,250) 575,189] 1,256,183) 2,538,535) 398,001] 1,654,184 
Totals, 1925.............. 686,425 57,247) 596,738 1. 547,754] 2,888,164) 434,678) 1,982,432 
Totals, 1926.............. 704,158 56,128} 603,628 1,770, 334] 3,134,248] 392,322) 2,162,656 
Totals, 19202... <6<<.1se 718,157 57,143} 587,595] 1,924,687] 3,287,582] 386,555) 2,311,242 
Totals, 1928.............. 736,996 58,806] 657,253] 2,139,129] 3,592,184) 457,565) 2,596,694 
Totals, 1929.............. 768,141 60,654) 645,500) 2,393,684) 3,867,979] 496,036] 2,889,720 
Totals, 1930.............. 799,041 65,630} 668,220) 2,518,853) 4,051,744) 478,548) 2,997,401 
Totals, 198h2.5. 0.08.0 786,307 73,401! 667,558) 2,587,411) 4,114,677] 539,800) 3,127,211 
Totals, 1932. secre rae a: 741,486 68,554) 653,216] 2,694,164) 4,157,420) 516,157) 3,210,321 
Totals, 1933.............. 743,433 76,613) 657,695) 2,671,440) 4,149,181; 502,706) 3,174,146 
Totals, 1934.............. 779,949 87,147} 597,687) 2,779,913) 4,244,696} 550, 500 3 °330,413 
PROVINCE, 1935. 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,414 604 1,324 705 4,047 1 706 
INOVa Scotias .te.ac eee. 93,919 4,765 13, 935 97,100} 209,719 11,027} 108,127 
New Brunswick.............. 67,795 ByOCT 28,491 96,958} 196,821 46,875} 143,833 
Qusbec se... eee 172,827 15,586} 191,079] 1,127,225) 1,506,717} 101,428] 1,228,653 
Ontarion =, 2:25. Seek ee 271,629 43,457; 244,969) 1,146,297] 1,706,352] 228,408] 1,374,705 
Manitoba cccsern sen sce 16, 250 3,862 25} 107,683} 127,820 1,060} 108,743 
Saskatchewan................ 13,349 2,651 70 21,000 37,070 96 21,096 
Albertacite3..4 ho son ttine eae 24,519 4,164 12 41,433 70,128 2,343 43,776 
British Columbia and Yukon} 118,281 9,679] 123,849] 236,292} 488,101} 121,158) 357,450 
Totals, 1935.............. 779,983 88,845} 603,754) 2,874,693] 4,346,775) 512,396) 3,387,089 
InpustRIAL Grovp, 1935. 
Vegetable products........... 57,374 20,306 30,630} 228,051) 331,361 23,088} 246,139 
Animal products.............. 27,385 5,384 1,861 87,930} 122,560 2,988 90,918 
Textile products.............. 28,704 1, 738 27,921 182,186} 240,549 22,463} 204,649 
Wood and paper products..... 418,614 26,676) 512,390) 1,202,403] 2,160,083] 355,691] 1,558,094 
Tron and its products......... 159, 939 23 , 004 3,964) 473,584] 660,491 69,395} 542,979 
Non-ferrous metal products... 28, 796 2,548 18,460} 367,123} 416,927 22,467} 389,590 
Non-metallic mineral 
products ><a..ke ee some eee 33, 492 7,747 23} 181,293] 222,555 6,147} 187,440 
Chemicals and chemical 
PYOGUCtS stars se ee eae ce 17,034 254 8,505} 104,671) 180,464 7,600} 112,271 
Miscellaneous industries...... 8,645 688 Nil 52,452 61, 7851 2,557 55,009 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 
Totals, 1921.............. 269,191 15,871| 1,826,357 — | 2,111,419 - - 
Totals, 1922.............. 279,615 16,751) 2,112,289 - | 2,408,655 - - 
Totals, 1923.............-. 273,679 17,191) 2,282,547 — | 2,573,417 ~ - 
Totals, 1924.............. 291,354 18,241) 2,707,957 - | 3,017,552 - ~ 
Totals;.1925 5. ys. ee 306,491 20,188} 3,416,018 — | 3,742,697 - = 
Motals; 1926... sco sce es cee $14,377 22,426) 3,609,385 - | 3,946,188 - ~ 
Motals; 1927... eosin. cass 320,774 22,610) 3,975,012 - | 4,318,396 ~ - 
Wotals, 1928... ..........c- 316,311 25,058) 4,445,531 - | 4,786,900 ~ ~ 
Totals, 1929. ............. 347,641 30,875] 4,718,927 — | 5,097,443 - - 
Totals, 1930.............. 393,990 34,462) 5,144,109 - | 5,572,561 - ~- 
Motalssi9st er, ances 433,728 34,753] 5,422,319 ~- | 5,890,800 - - 
Totals, 1932.............. 456,674 35,600} 6,036,259 — | 6,528,533 - - 
Totals, 1933.............. 467,453 36,125] 6,305,997 - | 6,809,575 - - 
Wotalsn19345- 7. coe. 464,142 36,776) 6,560,674 - | 7,061,592 - - 
Province, 1935. 
Prince Edward Island........ 4,248 980 464 - 5,692 - - 
INOVAiDCOLIB Toa eaten one 73,851 1, 184 81,606 ~ 156, 641 - ~ 
New Brunswick.............. 29,840 245} 105,985 - 136,070 - - 
QuebeGscacn cers eee ee 38,474 273] 3,475,705 - | 3,514,452 - - 
Ontarionse. sleet wee 40,213 3,531] 2,077,458 - | 2,121,202 - - 
Manitoba mstaa sc honncees 33,581 2,754| 436,925 - 473, 260 - - 
Saskatchewan................ 120,310 17,908 Nil - 138, 218 - - 
Alberta ee ites et ueu ese 77,067] - 4,785 69,520 - 151,372 ~ - 
British Columbia and Yukon 49,513 4,247) 560,306 - 614,066 - - 
Totals; 1938.35.62... okeck 467,097 35,907) 6,807,969 - | 7,810,973 - - 


1 Not available. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 


Table 35, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 92 p.c. of the total, while in 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, where sawmilling, fish packing, and 
dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to 68 p.c. and 67 p.c., respectively. 
In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely toa few large urban centres. 


35.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1935. 


Nore.—Figures published in this table are in some cases higher than those published in Table 37, since 
in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and production of 
over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 37 without disclosing the 
operations of individual establishments. The statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


ae Establish- Production 
Cities Total Sete ey 
ments : in Cities 

a Reporting emCitice | ‘Total | and Towns 
in Cities ’ - as a Per- ~ 

Province. Gross and Towns and T ows Production centage of 

Production A Producing in each 
Producing A Total Pro- 
of over over Province. goad 
over duction in 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 ne 
each. each, each. Province. 
No No. $ $ p.c 

Prince Edward Island............... 1 36 1,433,920 3,077,279 46-6 
INGVAISCOLIA. a emcnertoae mem etnies 9 266 40,695,902 62,012,719 65-6 
ING wessrunswiCkoacssces ieee 8 256 36, 838, 192 53,110,511 69-4 
CUEDEO se eter. ere tion ee eee ohne 50 3,511] 696,301,304) 773,212,246 90-1 
ONERTIO Se cee ahaa tote. sx eae 96 6,335] 1, 280,660,702} 1,370,027,379 93-5 
Manitoba sce cesses ast eee 5 678 94,389,382} 111,004,474 85-0 
Saskatchewan a. <saccns ont Ses ace 4 233 33,870,024 42,444,097 79-8 
A DETUR See See ne creed cana sae 5 375 56,931, 416 68,505, 625 83-1 
British; Wolumpia, «ace ee set sae cee 9 1,139 127,782,411 186,828, 140 68-4 
Potalee eres. ea ee 187 12,829) 2,2868,903,253| 2,670,222,470 88-7 


The six chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 19385 were: Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. Due to the amalgamation of the 
border cities, Windsor now ranks among the first six manufacturing centres. 
Toronto proper exceeded Montreal proper by a slight margin. Greater Montreal, 
however, is still ahead of Greater Toronto and continues to be the leading manu- 
facturing area in the Dominion. According to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was 
proportionately the most largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing 
industries. About 45 p.c. of its gainfully employed population was employed in 
manufacturing, as compared with 28 p.c. in Toronto, 27 p.c. in Montreal, 18 p.c. 
in Winnipeg, and 16 p.c. in Vancouver. 
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Highteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of over $15,000,000 in 1935 were as follows, in descending order of the value 
of their products: Oshawa, Montreal East, London, Kitchener, Quebec, Calgary, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Three Rivers, Sarnia, Edmonton, Brantford, St. Boniface, 
New Toronto, Niagara Falls, Cornwall, Saint John, and St. Catharines. Statistics 
of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 or over 


and with three or more establishments are given for 1935 in Table 37. 


36.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Five! Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1930 and 1932-35. 


Nors.—Statisties for 1932-35 do not include central electric stations. 


Kstab- En: Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. jotene and of re) 
ments. pus OPS: Wages. Materials. Products.? 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Montrealey, ac. was... 1930} 1,825} 485,332,181) 98,905} 115,753,191) 250,718,415} 532,404,756 
1932} 2,088] 363,851,307) 78,633 80,734,197} 147,093,263} 310,502,225 
1933} 2,226] 363,342,078} 80,212 74,150,933} 148,504,215} 300,636,197 
1934] 2,360] 373,098,770} 88,131 84,228,834); 185,459,720} 361,05, 212 
1935} 2,346] 382,332,791) 94,612 89,934,540} 201,022,033) 383,547,972 
MORON COM Ss seats chests cuss 1930} 2,320) 524,161,983} 94,745] 121,221,281) 253,974,080) 521,540,080 
1932} 2,370) 417,748,359] 76,652 88,204,053} 147,910,861] 323,326,758 
1933} 2,604] 388,995,096} 75,645 80,855,883} 146,286,472} 308,988,639 
1934] . 2,627} 392,080,083} 81,629 89,569,170} 174,820,861] 357,706,747 
1935} 2,689) 386,898,652) 86,226 97,144,947} 190,370,255) 385,883,455 
Hamiltony,: occa = 1930 439} 214,227,256) 31,053 39,661,672 75,785,992} 166,910,535 
1932 445} 176,981,408} 21,733 23,378,011 34,372,679 83,068, 855 
1933 469] 171,625,714) 21,524 21,523,337 35,672,272 §3,530, 255 
1934 494]. 174,755,759} 24,072 25,772,958 44,548,853] 100,272,872 
1935 484] 176,246,963) 26,769 30, 162, 244 53,740,074) 114,691,789 
WOE cc sacci tencec es « 1930 519} 123,781,546) 19,749 25,844,816 45,720,081 94,407,201 
1932 559 70,201,107), 16,119 17,426,358 26,989,727 56,415, 286 
1933 600 73,886,398} 15,336 15, 155, 537 28,355, 612 59, 287, 280 
1934 612 75,513,530} 15,745 15, 985, 206 31,761,326 60,860,444 
1935 616 71,837,683} 16,649 17,568,803 36,825,174 67,217, 042 
Vancouver, oi. c.s sees. 1930 681) 128,684,902} 16,068 20,874,524 45,730, 258 90,975,000 
1932 717 78,670,170} 11,851 12,506, 703 26,970, 636 54,532,881 
19383 746 74,209,271) 12,094 11,754, 124 28,588, 106 55, 160, 883 
1934 773 84,254,515) 13,206 13,595, 812 34, 258,919 63,475, 103 
19385 811 83,594,899} 15,683 16,789,590 39, 863,397 73,981, 872 


1The amalgamated city, Windsor, ranked fourth among manufacturing cities in 1935, but since no 


historical series can be given it is omitted here. 
ing costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost of fuel and electricity in 1985, see Table 37. 


2 Net value is derived from gross value by deduct- 


37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production 
of $1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1935. 


Norte.—Statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


ross 
Estab- : Total Total Cost of Cost of e of 
Municipality. lish- oe Em- | Salaries | Fuel and | Materials pees 
ments * |lployees.{and Wages.|Electricity.| Used. tion.1 
No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
: Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ 36} 1,268,770 388 315,871 31,239 783,833] 1,483,920 
Nova Scotia— 
PIMIOY Rabisle ce sces+seses 30] 23,568,939} 1,899] 2,586,198] 1,408,806) 5,953,662) 11,616,575 
4 PAGUMAX cs Lass aise s'o%'s 40035 102} 12,306,061] 2,972] 3,077,630 253,878} 4,635,555] 10,791,529 
| Dartmouth... 2. sss 12] 4,652,081 341 428,420 142,473] 2,854,299} 4,761,628 
] SEVEN DOOL 1802 Vanes ends 5 22 8| 10,714,843 606 794,393 644,111) 1,242,218) 4,014,323 
; 2 | AEM SS See hee 27| 3,356,821 970 690,919 49,185} 1,486,284] 2,860,645 
PSUGOU. dicte o% 'e\sie's os ees = 3] 7,535,284 605 585,886 141,495; 1,290,459} 2,328,857 
Warmouth) 42). -.....5.5- 32| 2,413,639 500 364, 858 64,441 786,894] 1,625,303 
New Glasgow............. 25} 1,831,646 508 462,022 89, 284 503,868) 1,399,986 
ATMOTSE, nc otioe sees bv cess 27| 3,285,362 490 500, 555 57,550 597,874] 1,297,056 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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MANUFACTURES 


37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,009 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1935—continued. 


Gross 
Estab- thie Total Total Cost of Cost of 
Municipality. lish- | ;CaPital | Tm- | Salaries | Fueland | Materials | Value of 
ments nvested. | nloyees.|and Wages.|Electricity.| Used. tion ‘ 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Ssintwobniercs: tahoe 141] 19,568,144} 2,966] 2,918,894 856,990] 8,927,946] 15,579,709 
IMOnCtonek ieee ceri ee 44| 6,310,217 2,009} 1,912,622 155,607} 3,012,719! 5,445,520 
Bdmundstons.. ee. ce.e 10} 5,996,727 472 450,843 415,771} 1,216,551] 3,371,895 
ISAGHUTSE: ee nec cae 13} 5,306,881 420 471,019 241,815 655,836} 1,939,445 
StaStephens hae 15} 2,280,736 542 437,945 40,844 951,689) 1,844,539 
Milltown vicccsus« oan eee 3| 2,966,517 647 495,938 33,998) 679,709] 1,467,136 
Mrederictons. nese oii toll or0 389 314, 876 32,186 534,900] 1,081,177 
Quebec— 
Mion treslier tek. t: detain. .% 2,346/382,332,791) 94,612] 89,934,540} 6,629,070)201, 022, 033/383 ,547,972 
Montreal East............. 11} 40,176,067 1,627) 2,099,253} 1,324,687) 34,347,750] 43,519,874 
Quebec nti a ee: 306] 45,485, 413 8,815| 7,632,737) 1,507,692] 11,937,885] 27,158,899 
‘Three -Rivers..c2.\e.ce cere 54} 49,871,807 5,090} 4,904,767} 2,869,078} 8,248,964) 22,328,837 
LaSalle ta seco cont 10} 21,562,641 1,219] 1)457,375 739,701} 4,701,365) 14,285,561 
Drummondville........... 25) 18,493,977 4,114) 3,740,619 577,231) 4,557,423) 13,687,707 
Sherbrooke. eee ee 71| 19,926, 817 4,372} 3,990,175 330,634) 4,909,072] 11,871,647 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 27| 39,313, 840 2,370) 2,674,489} 1,797,972) 4,783,150) 11,854,406 
St.zbiyacimthe ws asesensceee 55) 10,319,305 3,586] 2,359,840 261,662] 6,001,773] 10,342,180 
ULL Redon. Boe eet 45| 14,277,691 2,305} 2,226,674 523,040] 4,757,553) 9,608,782 
Ma Goo Sain eh riage 2 18} 7,297,000 1,718} 1,316,200 230,814) 7,221,138} 9,550,869 
Granby. ee eee ee ee 33| 11,264,177 2,861) 2,171,103 153,995} 4,009,578} 9,044,769 
SUOaleey sates: woe eee 41] 10,157,178 2 GO2iaeer eu Ooo 233,531] 3,994,970] 8,609,902 
CACHING J.7 ee tee hace oe ee 37| 17,115,611 2,014} 2,548,474 263,524] 3,047,095) 7,567,774 
Malleviteld:neermers cee 30} 10,528,509 2,885] 1,845,250 219,156] 3,761,310) 7,164,088 
S&L dChOmoel 7b eee ee 30} 7,470,802 1,916} 1,400,596 124,663] 2,277,522) 6,408,348 
Grand Mere, e-eneeek . 14] 16,144,307} 1,415) 1,174,623 601,220} 1,969,738) 4,803,643 
MiECLuGue. 2 eeeccsedee: . 12} 11,587,018 751 859,890 353,092} 2,108,531] 4,616,205 
KCONOPAIMI..0 Seat e 7| 15,379,425 890} 1,240,389 635,332} 1,830,918] 4,578,683 
Beles... ba eae, 10} 2,261,539 405 528, 686 65,562} 1,474,202) 3,018,660 
Rouiseville. . je0kueeees. 4 13} 2,458,697 1,197 754, 997 93,902} 1,785,741] 2,976,438 
Buckingham yn ee oe 11} 9,984,057 513 662,075 528,701] 1,055,729] 2,739,090 
Westmount: ..2a.sc acter cee. 9} 1,566,056 747 884, 293 63,029 884,285] 2,705,911 
Rarmbhamys. err trcre cece: 15} 4,029,109 622 485,775 84,527) 1,248,867} 2,493,947 
BFOWNS OUTS aera eee 6] 1,611,265 654 702, 665 23,601 828,443} 2,424,989 
Windsor .> ftir cae oc 9} 5,488,701 562 538, 690 170,778 789,776] 2,362,057 
Mast Anpus cae sccnice 8| 5,953,374 565 606, 653 404,153} 1,168,260] 2,348,633 
Cawanswalle: seen ee ~ 10) 2,609,185 912 655, 964 46,557; 1,013,790} 2,307,849 
Dolbéats, .ceee eee cs 5| 10,507,976 269 439,515 531,201 707,528) 2,285,523 
JOLOEtEW cocaeicn cote. 43} 1,969,434 872 553,281 84,339} 1,087,556} 2,249,013 
Port; Alired:. pieces cee on 3] 19,440,637 344 489,902 584,015 56,612} 2,224,624 
Wactoriavallesescneecn 2a| Wea olOmuhy, 1,167 806, 938 48,850 867,568} 2,186,138 
achuterseewwa. meer 9| 3,246,514 526 421,777 19,716 850,521) 2,117,902 
Verda 2300 arn. 30, See 23} 1,608,086 881 625, 213 78,879 778,124] 1,702,984 
Outremontee. eee ee 8} 1,673,175 376 399, 249 18, 834 879,105} 1,665,178 
Montmacny.a:.6. eee ee, 15} 2,575,980 760 431,821 33,017 783,518] 1,632,297 
GWoaticool: 2? Sssnaeniickieea. 21| 2,248,641 628 337,186 31,203 941,491) 1,621,491 
Beanharnois........60.s>- 8} 2,172,022 402 406, 660 81,438 563,238} 1,476,459 
Cap de la Madeleine....... 11 950,384 435 263,311 18,820 806,878] 1,298,291 
Plessisville: an. cc csacurn2 14; 1,097,562 370 232,782 19,375 707,839} 1,274,884 
OL CU in ere te eda iran 19} 1,054,828 590 402,238 42,756 361,529} 1,106,098 
Ste neheresostnate a. she 18} 1,243,796 346 217, 452 24,778 587,590} 1,048,991 
JONGULELON Peon ais aoctooke 12] 1,655,922 256 294,725 80,398 561,118] 1,021,824 
Ontario— 
SROFONUOSs tes Sec enews ais 2, 6891386, 898,652} 86,226) 97,144,947) 6,468,330}190,370, 255/385, 883,455 
Ea mal tons ee terete 6 sacks 484]176, 246,963) 26,769] 30,162,244) 4,438,458] 53, 740,074/114, 691, 789 
Windsor ss tet eeto ties 236] 64,298,564] 15,227] 20,714,545) 1,622,096] 64,062, 711/104, 908, 197 
Osh awased chy cch oceans 43] 22,042,343 5,796] 7,498,353 457,271| 28,260,574] 43,549,374 
Ong On Pets ek. eee 251| 37,146,164 8,614] 9,090,550 662,597} 16,680,022) 37,613,775 
ItChonerhe phe: es aol: 159} 33,432, 626 8,034] 7,505,880 536,856} 17,198,361] 34,929,052 
Optawar Wee 208 <5. soem. 205) 32,581,576 6,633] 7,521,545 611,638} 9,375,408] 23,398, 659 
Peterborough............. 81} 20,088, 682 4,515} 4,140,800 379,178} 12,414, 632} 23,128,953 
ANIC: soon toe ae eens 47) 20,138,369 3,159} 3,816,221) 1,157,373] 16,609,100] 21,970,254 
Brantford Wea wens... donee 115} 38,487,900 6,002} 5,662,057 521,980] 10,168,315) 20,248,560 
New Toronto............-. 19} 24,369, 145 2,455] 3,287,637 475,709] 8,623,416] 18,686,957 
Nisvare Walla eee: eae 59| 25,734,067 2,803] 3,361,554} 1,092,462) 5,868,916} 18,115,465 
Cornwallis nee. ae. ek. 45) 23,184,786 4,604) 4,344,931 730,855] 5,735,050} 16,469, 155 
StuCatharines ccs... vans. 94) 18,093,201 4,226) 4,430,910 404,907] 7,012,290) 15,428,949 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 47) 39,989,191 2,641) 3,038,125) 1,528,135) 6,042,044] 13,649,513 
elland).cas ct O08. Cte 42) 22,374, 768 3, SOU) a, 586, (ol 850,488] 5,831,747] 13,457,335 
(Suelshs:: jung ii, . .< thaete 8&8] 13,488,191 3,513) 3,212,549 299,026] 5,510,984) 12,121,172 
Chatham J. eens atone 56! 11,116,987; 1,883! 1,873,924 269,108! 8,264,675! 11,603,843 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CITIES AND TOWNS 471 


37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1935—continued. 


Estab- Total Total Cost of Cost of Gross 


Piustwas Capital ° : Value of 
Municipality. lish- Em- Salaries | Fueland | Materials 
ments Invested. ployees.jand Wages.|Hlectricity.| Used. fae 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. 

Galt Mads .ore cetenes Senso 78) 12,450,048} 3,599] 3,179,457 242,584] 4,432,505] 10,014,832 
PE RIIONE comer ares oes hence 16} 20,885,383} 1,360) 1,855,264] 1,246,447) 3,809,999] 9,408,981 
MW ODdBtOC KE. taco tices nine 50| 6,176,620} 2,194) 1,892,367 144,563] 3,997,938] 7,652,730 
SUPAMIOLG aoe ctin ce cosas: 57| 7,846,682} 2,360) 2,313,880 184,952] 4,164,036] 7,449,692 
Leamington............... 17| 4,378,900 939 732,479 98,071] 3,826,404) 7,171,605 
SINICOSse Rete tee hes nie 31} 9,144,821 953 863, 465 92,661] 4,270,170} 7,032,938 
beasiderntaccce cscs: foe's 21| 6,742,773} 1,351) 1,626,319 139,370} 2,553,318] 6,221,235 
Waterloorrcecs cctial. oetereirs 41) 8,526,183} 1,173) 1,054,883 77,833| 1,708,273] 5,461,595 
IBFOCK WANG) acces ais « sores 29] 5,026,573 880 822,690 119,263} 3,285,883] 4,927,909 | 
(ieig |) Sapa a Ce ep atic ad 30} 5,359,388} 1,482) 1,413,962 92,628] 2,549,015] 4,889,677 
Kapuskasing.............. 6] 32,204,322 774, 1,223,483 406,560] 1,791,001) 4,875,531 
POL Arthubinc scree cb tees 28] 14,774,804 971) 1,309,747 631,221] 1,745,797] 4,406,776 
CURD Y cote ci dene tices oes 8} 1,083,038 471 484,190 40,418} 3,091,590} 4,358,892 
CID DR Iie kd ok » mato « 3] 1,126,356 251 351, 253 252,445 876,898] 4,291,746 
WInpelon Mec ees cake sine: 63] 7,947,869} 1,236] 1,159,094 132,122} 2,199,712] 4,240,070 
MGEPICGON tehics vata s « tescoe 8| 5,190,946 1,057,223 215,974) 1,860,227} 4,160,488 
Owen Sound 54] 5,396,084) 1,463) 1,135,973 81,132) 1,905,843] 4,065,921 

BLS e rates vers a icitis che eats 20) 5,110,581) 1,151 910,032 91,332] 1,749,960] 3,643,957 
Wallaceburg............s: 17| 4,661,596 872 937, 966 297,444| 1,622,658} 3,479,316 
Belleville ews scien 45) 6,133,476] 1,036 801,781 103,124] 1,661,562} 3,432,318 
Fort William.............. 35| 15, 130, 249 744 894,550 505,168} 1,339,626} 3,409,127 
Wore Prancisst iG oec<eseccis 10] 7,619,215 576 764,430 188,640} 1,558,951] 3,313,187 
Newmarket............00. 13} 3,336,871 727 705, 593 51,464] 1,938,823} 3,277,049 
ABPGTBOM Eoin aa foe emeiewe 21; 4,343,422 750 702, 988 73,347] 1,956,456] 3,268,809 
DONA aod tests ese cic skarws s 5 940,130 356 253, 818 7,823] 2,841,956] 3,177,743 
OR Mn ss 0 eae 2 15| 1,716,307 289 276,115 198,586} 2,172,988} 3,032,076 
MGT EUS cel te mien ahs clo e's eieie 12} 1,619,595 871 820, 748 46,589) 1,572,722} 2,937,291 
Eco 51a. Si epic nents Mae Oli 25} 2,656,640 548 564, 228 92,926) 1,270,214] 2,922,819 
Sty-LHOMAgst.ahce occu ess 45) 3,346,913 951 883,998 76,275) 1,197,313} 2,881,355 
Pert atte et ieciss kiwi» ion 19] 2,842,392 851 847,991 53,384) 1,392,524] 2,802,749 
SEPONCON res eee tesa ese 22; 3,157,595 613 522,551 153,444] 1,423,375| 2,776,130 
Ambherstburg.............. 11] 3,035,308 276 396,943 251,695 527,279! 2,747,036 
Hoapelenec: ccseites toc ce: 16] 3,962,842) 1,176 918,475 142,552} 1,355,217| 2,727,942 
Bowmanville.............. 13} 3,035,693 497 506, 952 79,872) 1,101,272) 2,718,550 
IKONOTAL Secs weenie ose 17| 10, 745, 798 420 542,032 551,171] 1,577,964] 2,711,589 
Weston’? assiews-. feels sees 18] 3,320,569 680 756,575 63,634] 1,159,581) 2,640,772 
POTtHONC) ici. cee cee 00 6 ert oe 2° 050,57 1 670 708,390 83,979 740,749) 2,629,876 
Hawkesbury.............- 9} 4,426,561 464 540, 630 305,036} 1,269,159} 2,550,119 
BrAmMBLOns se. ce Meresiclee’s slo se 24] 2,269,301 844 827,958 34,655) 1,304,533] 2,525,925 
DR IATY We ce ccc oo ce dec 19] 5,132,405 402 440,500 286,907} 1,120,114) 2,521,343 
Dunnyillecc nck «cereale oes 20) 3,555,677 786 723, 873 47,061] 1,258,859) 2,471,881 
Huntsville................ 12| 2,307,390 337 238, 652 38,526] 1,393,731] 2,461,336 
PortiGredite. oes weed x 3] 3,622,203 233 304, 774 87,651] 1,330,189} 2,412,321 
go 8 COGS. eee eae 11] 2,327,669 185 228,538 193,496] 1,621,908] 2,382,278 
Porte ie eee ec ees 31} 2,404,245 356 406, 680 36,566] 1,080,599} 2,340,613 
Pembroke ssecces wesc « 37| 4,090,360 815 567,485 52,533] 1,031,232} 2,151,404 
Georgetown.............+: 12| 2,449,890 507 462,263 75,167) 1,151,599} 2,118,611 
Renirews ete. lice ok 19] 2,529,173 719 577,458 62,152] 1,005,842) 2,114,676 
Bilson DUPE os css esas sieve ros 17} 1,357,360 411 337,403 57,652} 1,565,759) 2,101,050 - 
OPeUAe a tilct teenies feos 32] 2,345,874 605 552, 807 37,224) 1,087,998) 1,996,081 
MUGDULY nee ces aoe 35} 2,500,920 471 489, 967 46,009 842,180] 1,975,260 
WSAETION Se eee oscics Sch cies 19} 1,109,455 366 320,921 31,864] 1,372,713] 1,943,301 
NANOO VOR soos ot locos Salas 16] 2,812,691 654 514, 188 42,878 950,428) 1,835,957 
PAMP OLDS ei oiila os cfecea:0'e atsio.0.0 8} 1,178,615 410 400,406 24,655) 1,049,368) 1,800,948 
EMROGAG ee wots 3 Picks 33} 1,670,350 505 429,618 63,104 836,164] 1,794,536 
PAVLIMO Beaten. sche bsicierts 11} 1,102,349 183 183,146 36,111 876,767) 1,627,603 
WUTMOAS oe) cic akc ccc a'c 22) 3,108,796 553 656, 246 38, 842 724,487| 1,625,785 
Carleton Place............ 14) 1,551,872 693 537,907 55,540 680,853} 1,507,530 
RPT AION Ce oe calc s cisieue'ers 14| 1,453,960 235 171,872 20,868} 1,225,862] 1,447,698 
Gananoque::.. 0.200066 .0 16] 2,113,646 304 334, 885 48,402 520,154] 1,142,193 
Smith's Palla. cesses cess J 2,12, 029 483 462,929 45, 852 660,037] 1,361,611 
WSUPMB ELON: sc ccs osisaee sos 11] 1,417,826 282 225, 508 23, 616 785,191] 1,361,250 
Chesterville............... 4 601, 267 65 62, 740 24, 691 828,351] 1,342,994 
Humberstone............. 4 708, 875 398 ot 740 if 379 850,885] 1,311,739 
Oakville..... g 49 24 g 571,66 T5248 

rimsby Se Se ees ariaelan os 6] 1,539,285 381 256,531 6 "599 636,823] 1,243,993 
HE ITN e ee hci tcicidse e's 16] 3,029,553 413 368,046 29,399 523,458) 1,197,335 
SEEAGHTOV se oooh ooo os 5 3:5 15] 1,186,393 309 221,572 23,003 764,298] 1,190,333 
FRTMMUIOTS Sora oe wicca koe rees 16] 1,958,843 227 267,415] - 34,416 374,505] 1,117,083 
NEISLOWOLS: Ooicise sox « 0lc «0: oe 14 588, 758 313 231,671 34,876 584,294) 1,060, 232 


PRUDUTINA Soa 3e2 sc se 50's 08 22| 1,215,651 246 224,610 25,025 438,995} 1,000.607 


472 MANUFACTURES 


37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1935—concluded. 


Gross 
Estab- : Total Total Cost of Cost of 
Municipality. lish- See a Em- Salaries | Fuel and | Materials ae 
ments ogee ployees.|and Wages.|Electricity.| Used. isons yi 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
WANNIPOS HH cimactosiek oe cates s 616] 71,837,683] 16,649] 17,568,803] 1,354,492) 36,825,174] 67,217,042 
StsSonilacey. caso. seen 44) 10,685,679} 1,553) 1,812,401 213,055} 14,113,277] 19,691,474 
EPANSCON Acces eoee csc cee 3] 6,325,022] 1,409] 1,643,129 185,779| 2,584,439] 4,681,967 
Sollcirke tessa. see Sebi 8} 1,820,561 336 419,667 139,411 557,060) 1,401,398 
Portage la Prairie......... 7 561, 856 100 89,369 31,077} 1,074,443) 1,397,501 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jawsac. vases eters een 39| 13,617,077 937 980, 203 268,181] 8,656,054} 12,027,156 
Saskatoonietecasen cst. T2\5 05182,566 1,189] 1,353,813 209,938! 6,418,024] 10,149,529 
Regina..... Reet Ret derd <teaniee 99) 10,053,783] 1,660} 1,918,908 284,862] 4,986,254) 8,866,985 
Prince Albert.....3.....0:% 23} 1,952,160 386 393,543 58,869] 1,939,008} 2,826,354 
Alberta— 
Walgary.= sanctastiae tess sie 's:° 164] 28,209,532} 4,208] 4,642,942 527,442) 16,368,181) 25,823,804 
HGIMOULON ee cere oe ot cree ° 162) 17,462,756] 3,825] 4,181,126 291,443} 13,733,441] 21,755,617 
Medicine Hat............. 20) 5,361,194 464 476,532 43,819} 3,612,285} 5,087,496 
Methbridge sc ac. ee eee cee: 27| 1,665,899 327 393,272 38,304 990,682} 2,335,329 
British Columbia— 
VAN COUV.C ean cee oe oneness 811) 83,954,899} 15,683] 16,789,590} 1,100,096) 39,863,397) 73,981,872 
New Westminster......... 77| 11,702,099} 2,275) 2,251,927 167,408] 7,224,116) 12,349,255 
MVAICLONIG'...peome case ane cries 133] 10,337,048) 2,062) 2,222,224 182,148} 2,499,304] 6,566,104 
North Vancouver.......... 21; 4,079,936 490 564,350 64,098} 1,100,668} 2,531,552 
IPrincemhvuperb.ncas cea tee 19} 4,554,049 242 343,568 34,369 962,211) 1,678,970 
RorwAlbernic: noet nce. 8| 1,585,583 295 397,676 1,779 834,310} 1,540,436 
INGISOM co taser eetce wee tee 25| 1,529,947 309 337, 700 25,131 463,685] 1,071,948 
Kelowna itccsencee cooteee. 26} 1,041,710 344 268,617 15,637 511,367 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
The construction and building industry is not only the most widespread in its oper- 
ation, it is one which expands most rapidly in good times when it attracts great 
numbers of general and casual workmen—a characteristic which explains the high 
rate of unemployment from which the industry periodically suffers. Again, apart 
from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions, the construction 
industry is decidedly seasonal, although new types of construction and mechanical 
improvements are making it possible to work more steadily on all branches of 
construction the year round. Conditions in the industry are being transformed as 
the result of the introduction of new types of construction. Nevertheless, in the 
winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the 
other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of men are in no 
sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the 
demand. 


Activity in construction is of particular interest not only to those engaged in 
the industry itself but to those concerned with the supplying of its raw materials, 
such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass, and hardware. All of these latter 
industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and depressed 
when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression are felt 
throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the con- 
struction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913 and that between 1926 and 1929, con- 
struction contributed in large measure to produce the ‘booms’ of those years, as is 
indicated in the figures of Table 6. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials 
and skilled labour, as shown in Table 9. The urgent requirements due to the 
practical suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war 
years, but the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 was reflected in the highest value of 
construction contracts on record. ‘This was followed by successive declines until 
1933,* when the industry reached a very low level of activity. There was some 
recovery in 1934-36 and a further increase of about 38 p.c. in 1987. However, a 
very great deficiency in housing and other forms of construction must still remain 
from the suspension of activity during the depression years, to be overtaken when 
confidence is restored in the future stability of prices and the permanence of the 
recovery. ‘To facilitate and encourage this process, the Dominion Housing Act was 
passed in 1935. 


The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Housing Administration 
Branch of the Department of Finance, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a 
twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement of housing conditions and (2) to 
assist in the absorption of unemployment by the stimulation of the construction and 
building material industries. The Minister of Finance is empowered to make 
advances and to pay expenses of administering the Act to the extent of $10,000,000. 


-* October, 1933, marked the lowest point of activity in this industry. 
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The Act provides for loans for the construction only of new dwellings (including single- 
family houses, duplexes, and apartment houses), the security taken being in the form 
of a first mortgage running jointly to an approved lending institution and to the 
Dominion Government. In most cases, the loan may be for 80 p.c. of the cost of con- 
struction of the dwelling or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of a loan of 
80 p.c., the lending institution advances 60 p.c. and the Government 20 p.c. The 
remaining 20 p.c. is provided by the borrower. Provision is also made in certain cases 
for loans of 70 or 75 p.c., where desired by the borrower or deemed advisable by the 
lending institution. Theinterest rate paid by the borroweris5p.c. Thisis made pos- 
sible by the fact that the Government’s funds are advanced on an interest basis of 3 p.c. 
Loans are made for a period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period of 10 
years upon revaluation of the security and on conditions satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Interest, principal, and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. 
Amortization of principal is effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the loan in 20 
years, but more rapid amortizations may be arranged to suit the convenience of the 
borrower. The Act requires sound standards of construction and contains other 
clauses safeguarding the mortgage. 


The results of operations under the Dominion Housing Act, up to the end of 
February, 1938, were as follows:— 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE DOMINION HOUSING ACT, TO FEB. 28, 1938. 


Number Number of 
Province. fo) Amount. | Family Units 

Loans. rovided. 

$ 
Prince Hid ward Jeland s: <taccor tru «ors ses oa eee ce ee eens 10 54, 034 10 
Nova Scotia. ..<.Fes2e8 ob acsng ees OR RAS SAE Sry Hee neem 289 1,296,310 291 
ING WET UNS WIC es cal Boe eimai Ga er eh eiciack a Wiican aie wee 61 267,967 64 
QUeDeEG sent se ate cht fers ame ne erent et tne ee cee 550 4,682,701 1,010 
Ontarigs H555, 252) ec tie ean aS: acta erk cies eet ee 988 5,948, 653 1,422 
Manitoba, sid easter ctadhios «2 eee: Gold e+ see eee 49 312,814 49 
Saskatchewan Ae ccce atis pos levee aieiecol ora tecienece rote eho Rieio tack cearorete 2 8,200 2 
BAIDORtA Net cths carte teenies cus UE oe ecle ittale nS ta teach aterett Nil Nil Nil 

Eritigty Coutimaoiaee.. Cree foo ee ere eee ras ene nae 312 1, 262,301 414 
SHOTS Wee occaccchee sg aetze lees ticusoete ctaralt otveeetitels 2,261 13,832,980 3,262 


The Government Home Improvement Plan.—Although operative, by 
agreement between the Dominion Government and lending institutions, since Nov. 1, 
1936, the Home Improvement Plan derives its legislative sanction from “‘An Act to 
Increase Employment by Encouraging the Repair of Rural and Urban Homes’, 
assented to on Mar. 31, 1937. The object of the legislation is clearly indicated in 
its title. ‘The method adopted is to stimulate the advance of money for home repair 
and improvement by a Government guarantee up to 15 p.c. of the aggregate amount 
loaned under the,Plan by each approved lending institution. 


The Plan, which is administered by the Department of Finance, was first 
sponsored by the National Employment Commission, and the Commission, at the 
request of the Government, undertook to advance it by all possible methods. Vol- 
untary co-operative committees, provincial and local, were set up in every province. 
Through the co-operation of Canadian industry, an extensive publicity and adver- 
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tising campaign was initiated and carried on without cost to the Government. 
Explanatory booklets and leaflets in both languages were distributed extensively 
throughout the Dominion, speeches and radio broadcasts were utilized, and, in a 
number of cities, home improvement exhibitions designed to emphasize the desira- 


_ bility of house repair and modernization were held. From time to time statements 


indicating the increase in loan totals were issued by the Department of Finance. 


The Plan provides for the making of loans by chartered banks and other ap- 
proved lending institutions to owners of residential property (including farm 
buildings) for repairs, alterations, and additions (including built-in equipment) to 
urban and rural dwellings. Loans may be made up to a maximum of $2,000 on any 
single-family house. In the case of a multiple-family dwelling the maximum amount 
which can be borrowed is $1,000, plus $1,000 for each family unit provided for in the 
building when the repairs or improvements are completed. The limit of time 
allowed for the payment of a Home Improvement loan is three years for a Joan of 
$1,000 or less, and five years for a loan exceeding $1,000. Payment may be made in 
equal monthly instalments or in such other instalments as are adapted to the finan- 
cial circumstances of the borrower. The maximum charge must not exceed a rate 
of discount of 31 p.c. for a one-year loan, repayable in equal monthly instalments. 
This is equivalent to an effective interest rate of 6-32 p.c. 


The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000 and the limit of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee is therefore $7,500,000. 


Loans made under the Government Home Improvement Plan to Feb. 28, 
1938, by provinces, were as follows:— 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE GOVERNMENT HOME IMPROVEMENT PLAN, TO FEB. 28, 1938. 


Province. of of 
Loans. Loans. 

$ 
Ser a es RE olny eo ictal arc vd « aia kh Oo enters hive nie wlecgn wale atee 429 116,904 
NOV AES COL ite Hume Iete satis SHaMRRE ola sic cts oro sist od pid nce g ctstdtte e's, obreicie ne aeiele wake pe eaye 2,975 922,110 
IN GWEESEIAS WIGKSR eh eee eee ae oe ee ee Cece Ce 5 ule sthie bles alse’ cbala'Wislereisa.sie's 1,446 495,344 
COINS OTs Ja AS Hen ee Oo RE BS BR a cee rE en OS 5,231 2,623,927 
eG LO ere rea ee Se Lee ee oo sutras Soe d clasdlo.a Daclttacslereia bo adele uigie he ivetente oars 15,496 6,078, 236 
VaR EL toes erent eerenees Fe tare ata, neste cts hig hades 6 Rig/viDE walt  Wlneislerelole eters. oa.e 2,252 853, 530 
SASRAECO GWT tetene Ge rir rice cnet cinnicee o heticccccie fae need dis Racictos newenetes 904 311,858 
AUTOR, See N Ost. vows be Wee a BT ae ee ak tan opiate cht a Ujena tae 2,687 1,154,354 
DELS SUT NGL depen A a EE ieee AA Re ea a 3,821 1,230,449 
ME OEAIS Feats TG. Heiertia date ieia oS ED RSS he OTRAS ole 9 erchdiwlahe. dtaiarevain’ 35, 241 13,786, 712 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—The census of construction had 
its inception in 1934 and figures were collected in 1935 covering the calendar year 
1934. Statistics for that year were presented at pp. 473-474 of the 1936 Year Book, 
and those for 1935 were shown at pp. 476-479 of the 1937 Year Book. No attempt 
at comparisons with 1934 was made, as the figures for the two years were not strictly 
comparable. With the completion of the 1936 figures, comparable statistics are 
now available covering the years 1935 and 1936, and a summary of the principal 
statistics is given in Table 1. 


~- * Revised by F. I. Tanner, Officer in Charge of Construction Statistics. 
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Another matter which should be pointed out is that no relationship exists be- 
tween the total value of construction, shown for 1936 below, and the value of contracts 
awarded as indicated on p. 479. In the latter case all values are included as soon as 
awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun 
in that year, whereas the tables below cover construction work carried on and 


actually performed in 1936. 


1.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1935 and 1936. 


Increase (+) 


Item. 1935. 1936. or 

Decrease (—) 
TINS TEPOLCING aeasetoace coe tla ta eee alae teens No. 7,689 9,976 +2, 287 
@apitalinvested saree coe eh oie Oe nihe teee ee $ 158,471,916 | 164,322,276 +5, 850,360 
Salariediemployeesee erie ciate c+ store ree te dts hr eestor No. 18,670 21,059 +2,389 
Salariesipatd totes cack: Hein ai ete eben tee mea tae eres $ 22,579,526 25,270, 846 +2,691,320 

Wage-earning employees (average).......... cece eee ees No. 126,098 121, 287 —4, 
Wakes pald sac niet ee de ees Stree: Gi ulec eee ste oaeyoregs $ 82,607,097. 87,575, 538 +4,968, 441 
FOtalssemplOoyeescee tek cote ome tee eee ae eee oe No. 144,768 142,346 —2,422 
Totals;salaries and wacesip ald sase4. se tent eee es $ 105,186,623 | 112,846,384 +7, 659,761 
Costiofamaterialstised seta. .cashcmc cence enn ante $ 94,733,584 | 122,189,288 | +27,455,654 
Valueiofsworlks periormedtacs aac cate eecicioae eee $ 215,548,873 258,040,400 | +42,491,527 
New construction. “cards nc: care ere ee eee 140, 988, 228 170, 645, 824 +29, 657,596 
Alterations, maintenance, and repairs!.............. $ 74,560, 645 87,394,576 | +12,833,931 
Subcontract work performed.......00....s00. $ 81,437,070 35,710,088 +4,272,818 
ING wACOnStDUCtiON seater ee tees eee ee ee $ 22,818,416 29,979,166 +7,165,750 
Alterations, maintenance, and repairs......... $ 8,623,854 6,780,917 —2,892, 987 


1 Including subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


Table 2 shows the principal statistics of the industry, divided as between public 
and private employers. 


2.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. | 


Values of Work Performed. 


° Salaries Cost 
Group or Province. Ag ain cee an of New Altera- 
y - |PlOyees.| Wages. | Materials. Constru- | tions and Total. 
tion. Repairs. 
; $ No $ $ $ $ $ 
GROUP. 
Contractors, builders, etc./132,449,927| 76,834) 75,341,968]104, 809, 6377/1141, 802, 644| 54,934, 799/196, 737, 443 
Municipalities. . Be iateinss< 36 14,720,019} 22,278] 12,801,383] 5,103,036] 6,443,157) 12,194,729] 18,637,886 
Harbour Commissions...} 3,029,349 1,131) 1,194,788 395, 758 491,543} 1,491,501] 1,983,044 
Provincial Govt. Depts..| 7,979,427} 32,253] 17,531,905) 9,086,305) 17,607,633) 14,306,575] 31,914,208 
Dominion Govt. Depts...| 6,143,554 9,850) 5,976,340} 2,794,502} 4,300,847| 4,466,972] 8,767,819 
Motalse acceen ens 164,322,276] 142,346)112,846,384)122, 189, 238]170,645,824| 87,394,576/258,040,400 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island.... 231,053 496 370,082 325, 684 530, 297 285, 844 816,141 
Nova Scotia. SAI ee 6,415,926] 10,814) 7,721,629] 6,143,404) 10,234,246] 5,200,049] 15,434, 295 
New Brunswick.......... 6,675,829 8,276] 5,893,831) 4,749,916] 8,808,421) 3,173,832) 11,982,253 
Quebec ‘ts ate aecseavecaionetaenate 48,600,732} 39,085] 28,996,755) 33,067,551]) 41,688,162] 26,213,925] 67,902, 087 
Ontario nnn rat Gearon Gineng 73,490,073} 54,661) 46,692,679] 52,872,338] 73,637,767] 34,622, 666/108, 260, 433 
Manitobaas: &tiy.o. lame 8,466, 861 6,366] 5,750,223] 6,144,995) 8,654,638] 4,274,384] 12,929,022 
Saskatchewan............ 3,708,962 6,317| 3,849,407] 3,221,387] 4,965,053) 3,349,615] 8,314,668 
Alberta Mews elciete Gala ation oe 4,805, 629 5,008} 4,360,500) 4,197,683] 5,287,648] 4,324,212} 9,611,860 

British Columbia and 
PMEOM cess cats ca cs ee 11,927,211) 11,323} 9,211,278] 11,466,280) 16,839,592] 5,950,049} 22,789, 641 
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The percentage distribution, by provinces, of the principal statistics shown in 
Table 2 is given below. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 
by Provinces, 1936. 


f : Salaries Cost Value 
Province. Lo Be Employees. and of, of Work 
ages Materials. | Performed. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island............-...... 0-1 0-3 0-3 0:3 0:3 
INO VanOCO UAT mex ets ote ee ans 3:9 7:6 6-8 5-0 6-0 
INewibrunswiCleren cat st. Laeeitens os 4-1 5-8 5-2 3-9 4-7 
Quebec S ©. eamaieiiiee hs AGba ee eek 29-6 27-5 25-7 27-1 26°3 
OntariosAced eRe BooRah E> 44-7 38-4 41-4 43-3 42-0 
VETTE OA ena eta re Seo. IE, ca ene elo Be 5-1 4-5 5-1 5-0 5-0 
SaskatChowaleves.saes ees ee events fe 2-3 4-4 3-4 2:6 3-2 
INTRGYsy ei ye ae oe on; A Gee bh Henn 2-9 3-5 3-9 3-4 3-7 
British Columbia and Yukon......:..... 7:3 8-0 8-2 9-4 8-8 
TNO CAIS 3c LR ee ss So 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Table 4 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1986. The 
item ‘‘trade construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, will be 
found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1936. 


4.—Description, Classification, and Value of Construction in Canada, 1936. 


Repairs, 
ee New . Alterations, Total 
ats Construction. _ and Value. 
Maintenance. 
$ $ $ 
‘Building Construction— 
Dwellings andsaparvmients)..:.ce:cs,seiie cae bs oa ov es wise ore os 24,774,308 6,491,321 31,265, 629 
HAG tels. ChUDAy ANG FEStAUEADUSscanc. corre cate we eterererermicrclere 1, 241,095 633,916 1,875,011 
@harchesshospitals svete. cos ek. Pome ee eee sd cotetaw. 8,362,955 853, 932 9, 216, 887 
Office buildings, stores, and theatres............++..00355 7,361,987 4,827,884 12,189, 871 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
uilding gerne car cor eee cals eclarctae tre mer seats 19,318,400 | 8,205, 032 27,523,432 
Garages and service stations ..........+04:c+seceeceee es 1,931,188 1,454,304 3,385,492 
Government and municipal buildings..................+- 10,975,920 1,815,813 12,791, 733 
All other building construction,............ PER LE wisi ets 871,579 979,199 1,850,778 
Totals, Building Construction................ 74,837,432 25,261,401 100,098,833 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets? highways; and parks... 4.3520. cb seek ceecisaees 39,497,176 22,422,428 61,919, 604 
Bridges, culverts, subways, CtC...........scceccccccscee 8, 260, 589 1,803,713 10, 064, 302 
Water, sewage and drainage systems........... is OES 5, 297, 756 3,329, 880 8, 627, 636 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines, and underground conduit............-. 10,778,999 4,329, 776 15,108,775 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 346, 653 361, 829 708,482 
perucouraleteell work: jo.cc scree Sane iets b loteiale 6,010.50 915,037 21,593 936, 630 
Wrecking and demolition. ......,........0.;eeeeeeeee eas ss 310,709 310, 709 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
Due Prag 2 06) an (Cel Ate. nee gS. COR ORIG, Sickie ices aca CR Cie ac 4,890,517 2,372,794 7,263,311 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............ 69,986,727 34,952,722 104,939,449 
Harbour and River Construction.....................--5- 9,920,389 4,847,559 14,767,948 
Se A OUSETTCHION. 22.105 181k UES o cle cenecegens 15,901,276 2250325994 38,234,170 
Grand Dotalsess- sce fees oe ao cctin eee eters 170,645,824 87,394,576 258,040, 400 
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Table 5 shows the employment and wage-earnings for the construction industry, 
by provinces. The employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact 
that the industry is not so decidedly seasonal as is sometimes thought. The month 
of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1936, was August with 163,758 
wage-earners and the lowest was January with 71,807. 


5.—Average Monthly Employment of Wage-Earners and their Remuneration by 
Groups and Provinces, 1936. 


ANALYSIS BY GROUPS AND MONTHS. 


General 
and Trade Munici- | Harbour} Provincial | Dominion 
Item. Contractors alition Com- | Government} Government Total. 
and Sub- Pp * | missions. | Departments.} Departments. 
contractors. 
No No No. No No No 
E\MPLOYMENT. 

FONUALY Saeece se cee 39, 162 18,206 790 10,406 3, 243 71,807 
Hebruary.s shee wor ve se 37,850 21,074 953 10,344 2,928 73,149 
Marcheetie. st. socesiice. ost 40,731 21,624 918 13,511 3,278 80, 062 
Aprile ticks deitons ease ce 46,771 21,231 1,160 22,614 16,088 107, 864 

BY 5c tetawek See 59, 262 20,770 1,060 32,885 9,103 123,080 
SUNOS crotnltae ede ees one sh 68, 759 22,367 1,082 39,468 7,463 139, 139 
PUL Ve sitetdslotee Sete etter ee 76,517 23,440 1,063 49,522 7,762 158,304 
Aucustieetiick bowen 84,117 22,244 1,106 46,794 9,497 163, 758 
September. ...:.2.s..0.- 84, 789 21,265 1,083 41,281 10,308 158, 726 
October. sees eee eter 84, 626 21,499 1,069 43,598 9,628 160, 420 
November. ............- 70, 239 19,210 843 30, 821 7,209 128,322 
December........se0000% 52,161 17, 783 800 15, 609 4,461 90,814 
Monthly Averages of 

Wage-Earners Em- : 

DIOVed Be sees ees 62,082 20,893 994 29,737 7,581 121, 287 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Totals, Wages Paid dur- : : 

ing” Years so c5% bee 55,883,188 | 10,898,557 | 924,184} 14,800,940 5,068, 669 87,575,538 
Averages, Wages per Man 

periannum:: .... seine. - - 900 522 930 498 669 722 


Prince 
Item. ies EGE an oe be: Quebec. Ontario. 

Monthly Averages of Wage-Earners Em- pie Ne ie Me oi 
DUO VOC Bic tineie trercaecteisadt ommteenaiorcans 448] = 9, 953 7,708 33 , 983 45,112 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, Wages Paid during Year......... 308,330 | 6,624,120 | 5,160,893 | 22,523,191 | 34,776,770 
Averages, Wages per Man per annum..... 688 666 670 663 771 
Item. Manitoba. bee Alberta. Columbia 

No No No. No 
Monthly Averages of Wage-Farners Employed........ 5,216 5, 626 4,054 9,187 

$ ; $ $ $ 
Totals, Wages Paid during Year............0sceeceees 4,392,097 | 3,191,144 | 3,424,386 7,174,607 


hee ie Wages per Man per annum................-- 842 567 845 781 
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Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-37, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is givenin Table 6. The aggregate 
for 1937 was greater than in any year since 1931, and showed an increase of 37-8 p.c. 
over 1936. It amounted, however, to only 38-9 p.c. of the record year, 1929. 


Engineering contracts accounted for 35-1 p.c. of the total value of the contracts 
awarded in 1937, residential buildings for 25-1 p.c., industrial buildings for 15-1 p.c., 
and business buildings for 24-7 p.c. As compared with 1936, residential building 
showed an increase of 31-1 p.c. in value, engineering projects of 17-6 p.c., business 
construction of 46-3 p.c., while industrial construction increased to the extent of 
125-6 p.c. Table 7 shows in some detail the value of the construction contracts 
awarded in the latest six years. 


6.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-37, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 

Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
AQU eee esi brerrecowin ares ec wartnws wea B45 425 OOO OZG ok. ies tine eee Bom cclee 297,973,000 
1 Cesc TERRE PPR Re lee ce Re cara AGS O83 OOONIEIO 205-2 ee 2.0. oe note tae cn terrae 372,947,900 
GTS Reet 3 Pe, Seas: 6 Ra. SSAE 157 OOON LO 278 .< ete eee haa ccs PE 418,951,600 
NOTA arcrtact etre t ies coeewers et bes ZA 952 OOO Me OD Sin. take coe ene sane eren 472,032,600 
TRO EE TAOS ae oh sexta tee eee a 83-916: O00) SIQ20 ee een. to Le Bee ys ace eee 576, 651,800 
NOTGMER SE Ee oer eo teke ec OO St OOO 10S Osetia ccm tecn cay orver hale arotietes 456,999,600 
{ON meee rhe n vole ctdsdis duaewtaes RE SATHOOO: LOSI met hoes hc mete ec cee meas 315,482,000 
LOLS Mee OR NO ole AC heushens heen hae OOFS49 OOO ROS ois cRehee teehee cde tes tecauese ose 132, 872,400 
TT en Ceiy Ab 3 Ges Roe ae ieee eee TOO A028 OOO E1088 50 pee Peagiet Weck hie aio stores 97,289,800 
GOZO pt rep ere aia che cio Borat at BOO ROOS SOOOEN Od 4a. cm crest re miter sia ee tube. waar atra 125,811,500 
1 bias Sos ee oa RP 240 F195 SOOM ALG OD ee tee er ome decal tile ae 160,305,000 
LED de 208 SiR A ee Sek a Sole 843" SOO OSCR. hae eee ee le crectsrorn ch eee 162,588,000 
AO ZS eet i oomncerng ewes OS Tes S14 254 SOOM LOS temeeenete cee eres te ecle auton 224,056, 700 
1UDE Meds Eye 22 a aoa in Annee eee 2 276,261,100 


7.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1932-37, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,071,500 386,900 384, 600 414,800 339, 900 459, 000 
PYOVM OOS. 65 58 P88 see 4,009,500 | 2,880,800 | 4,993,700 | 7,903,400 | 8,073,800} 11,220,000 
New Brunswick............. 4,258,500 | 3,951,000 | 4,590,300 | 6,055,300 |} 9,495,100 9,878,200 
SREDOD ret oe Fiat gree yma oie vets 52,525,300 | 32,539,200 | 34,135,500 | 44,471,900 | 45,749,500 | 71,940,800 
SACU Ags «oko sey s's,s wale Ss. 49,291,800 | 42,573,400 | 63,358,300 | 70,872,800 | 72,393,300 | 97,777,400 
Manitoba............ Paha 4,503,500 | 2,138,000 | 3,905,000 | 8,744,400} 6,994,400 7,945, 100 
Saskatchewan............... 2,705,200 775,200 | 1,563,200 | 3,841,300 | 2,200,600 6,704,900 
TAD ys Ss SES RA REE 5,948,200 | 2,825,900 | 3,489,400 | 5,893,000} 6,297,400 4,901,000 
British Columbia.......... 8,558,900 | 9,219,400 | 9,391,500 | 12,108,100 | 11,044,000 | 18,230,300 


Grand Totals.......... 132,872,400 | 97,289,800 1125,811,500 [160,305,000 [162,588,000 | 224,056,700 
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7.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1932-37, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.—concluded. 


Type of 


Construction. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PAPALbMeNtS sia. vwkeas nee! 1,536,000 903,900 | 1,641,900 | 3,249,600 | 3,921,100 5,815, 100 
Residenees 7-5 5.05..ms. 27,356,600 | 23,025,900 | 28,946,200 | 33,158,900 | 38,936,800 | 50,391,900 

Totals, Residential ....| 28,892,600 | 23,929,800 | 30,588,100 | 36,408,500 | 42,857,900 | 56,207,000 
Churches. 236.0 A 2,736,800 | 2,052,100 | 1,827,900 | 1,698,400 | 2,625,300 2,662,100 
Public garages. .3. ee 2,945,400 | 1,881,400 | 2,280,300 | 2,267,600 | 2,746,100 4,429,800 
Hoaspttalse>semeniicaces 3,985,900 | 1,879,100 | 4,977,900 | 2,979,900 | 2,127,800 7,425,100 
Hotelsand clubs. 2.2010... 1,436,600 | 1,294,900 | 1,756,000 | 2,312,000} 2,031,500 2,715,100 
Office buildings........... 3,192,600 | 1,096,100 | 3,989,300} 1,687,900} 3,149,000 5,911,600 
Pablo buildings: oo)... 8,174,300 | 2,784,500 | 7,012,800 } 20,243,500 | 7,126,200 8,066, 200 
DENOO Is enn eke se ered 6,749,900 | 5,391,100 | 6,161,900 | 5,429,200] 4,133,600 6,378,600 
SLOEOS previa Raisins wieielal tate'g 4,742,100 | 3,629,900 | 4,127,000 | 4,374,300} 6,625,400 7,315,100 
"TDG AUEOS Siac Pte eats on ee a 663, 100 483,000 633,600 | 1,429,600 | 2,516,000 2,397,600 
Warehouses |. cs) fe «ince sss 4,772,500 | 5,784,400] 4,713,600 | 6,019,800 | 4,690,100 7,987,600 

Totals, Business..... 39,399,200 | 26,276,500 | 37,480,300 | 48,442,200 | 37,771,000 | 55,288,800 

Totals, Industrial... 7,820,400 | 9,101,900 | 8,037,900 | 10,292,200 | 14,973,700 | 33,779,800 
BIOS GGa A. arco huni te nonce 7,675,500 | 6,315,900 | 5,329,800} 3,362,200] 7,751,200 7,584,800 
Dams and wharves....... 2,777,600 627,500 | 2,932,800} 8,557,800 | 3,119,400 4,374,800 
Sewers and water-mains 10,638,000 | 5,577,400 | 3,873,000 | 3,715,000 | 2,515,800 2,946,000 
Roads and streets........ 20,019,500 | 16,509,700 | 24,432,400 | 27,421,300 | 23,649,200 | 35,840,100 
General engineering....... 15,649,600 | 8,951,100 | 18,137,200 | 22,105,800 | 29,949,800 | 28,035,300 

Totals, Engineering. ..| 56,760,200 | 37,981,600 | 49,705,200 | 65,162,100 66,985,400 | 78,781,100 

Grand Totals.......... 182,872,400 | 97,289,800 |125,811,500 |160,305,000 |162,588,000 | 224,056,700 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 58 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1932 to 1937, 
inclusive, in Table 8. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1937 building permits aggregated $55,844,999 or 25 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 6. In Table 8, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the wider group. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. South 
Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


The construction contracts in 1937 as shown in Table 7 increased by 37-8 p.c. 
compared with 1936 and the building permits of 58 cities in Table 8 increased by 
35-1 p.c. 
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8.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities for the calendar years 1932-37. 


Nortre.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


1933. 


SS ee ee, ee 


Province and City. 1932. 
$ 
Prince Edward Island..... 587,000 
Whar loteerOMwil was,s «6 sxe vans 587,000 
Nova Scotia................ 1,109,753 
METGNIEAX, «foes ee Oe wins oes 933,519 
INiews GlasaOiwiiin se occ bors 35,890 
BS MID OY, ne ck master eave pct avers 140,344 
New Brunswick........... 648, 434 
PEM ErICLONFe es cos esas nae 18,500 
PI MOnCtOnes awe eocc oda sae 184,395 
SSBING JONM 25s come . ob oe 445,539 
Ouehec > 6 Sir shee. 12,467,878 
SMRISONNOUVCa: «owas vas « \ 
Montreal) Ge) Oe 2} cs wk (10,557, 438 
CID EC Aa tate ais ars: <fora/ace evoge 1,179,465 
Shawinigan Falls......... 107,230 
AS) aYeT8 CeoYe) ee ey 229,300 
SPONTCC MI VCLS se esses 2 Voss 108,075 
UMS CTANO UM Geet er ciaree siclats a0 286,370 
ONEARIOn coro. on.s cs > cere 16,887, 761 
Belleville inossacsue cave oes 100,705 
HB ranger). ec. ee bases vide 170, 844 
Chathaint aes cre sch ov coe 56,215 
SPOT Gy W LAI asso die whee 294,100 
Gel Gee Mehr iota ale dacsso vee 88,768 
PCUMOUD INR ecto ts so cdurs ee 152,885 
Pel ara libOMoen cs ve een cle oe 1,424,300 
IKINS SELON, tise ete a cheek 349, 039 
a KGehonerssreiec scionie cers ~ 363,048 
ONG ar BV anak hehe 567,690 
INiawareeall Sic. ciciuciere'sis of: 168, 266 
Weliawaencnacnccrncmccek 41,314 
BOECAWAt ak. eee tad. haw 1,549,515 
Gwen MOuUNds ose see 22,415 
FPeterDGrour Wat...c. ois seis 192,919 
SEOTECATEMUT sees Skee 284,437 
WUEVICERIOC came cites odo olecte 2520 
SUL APLOT EC cee hay, sito store oe oak 50,068 
PPS ALHATINGS* nach ices ks 221,566 
Sree: NOTIAS: cack yes chelre ots 44,955 
BSCE TULEY Sai tes Ori ect et cick a 62,404 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 142,680 
PPE OLOUCO Es sktsae dal oe ciao 7,862, 693 
Wiellandiecst, ismGir tie belles 67,650 
ROVING SOT 2 ccc Be vissa's @, cusshaia,ase 921,470 
WOOUBGOCK cs saa nec oe tae s 86, 933 
York Townships.......... 1,598,357 
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115,200 
115, 200 


655,294 


598,909 
23, 060 
33,325 


394,514 


85,115 
143, 093 
166,306 


7,005,774 


5,648, 862 


724,548 
58, 260 
186,400 
28,588 
359, 116 


9,116,743 


29,700 
171,783 
88,720 
213,400 
101, 256 
108,665 
510,200 
179,667 
140, 233 
551,485 
43,445 
49,035 
916,065 
38,875 
133,900 
114,815 
6,000 
71,662 
115,356 
64, 863 
63, 847 
93,377 
4,415,510 
46, 286 
76, 842 
72,915 
698, 841 


87,310 
87,310 


835,672 


749, 428 
11,252 
74,992 


1,277,333 


42,775 
978 , 228 
256,330 


5,994,676 


4,098,025 


415,308 
184,535 
130,060 
465, 765 
700,983 


14,351,380 


76,455 
283,586 
55,200 
621,700 
135, 006 
110,078 
772,535 
141,398 
234,449 
671,840 
73,540 
50,970 
1,257,000 
23,885 
149, 238 
101,807 
3,100 
53,095 
151, 648 
42,261 
127,203 
257,340 
7,496,983 
108,326 
385,352 
67,593 
899, 792 


168,395 
168,395 


1,619,097 


1,545, 824 
18, 855 
54,418 


265,115 


19,325 
106, 261 
139,529 


10,207,383 


7,455, 436 


2,141,695 
52,187 
314,450 
55,555 
188,110 


23,847,536 


145,602 
272,648 
108,931 
152,450 
388, 688 
273, 608 
1,887,622 
213,929 
589,325 
1,835,110 
92,057 
125,300 
4,085, 140 
48,727 
195,588 
163,971 
11,475 
50, 227 
238, 694 
128,350 
137, 052 
131,320 
10,005, 455 
74,609 
709,304 
102, 223 
1,680, 131 


154,455 
154, 455 


1,320,202 


1,103,988 
36,818 
179,396 


453,756 


142, 220 
100, 292 
211, 244 


10,011,608 


6,905,323 


816, 835 
126,175 
278,700 
1,528,197 
356,378 


19,256,177 


85, 065 
161,602 
156,345 
207,500 
141, 226 
100,200 

1,466,906 
253,398 
449,123 
672,745 
141, 258 
108,022 

1,781,555 
173,410 
269, 164 
212,671 

29,810 

53,105 
823,398 

79,545 
123, 229 
226,340 

8,182,799 
107,645 
703,970 
206,321 

2,339,825 


140,170 
140,170 


1,929,025 


1,488,326 
86,135 
354, 564 


602,163 


126,400 
214,608 
261,155 


11,271,918 


8,217,344 


915,119 
414,080 
792, 240 
383,417 
549,718 


28,156, 707 


150,395 
270,003 
192,050 
495,880 
369, 458 
138, 267 
1,694,189 
360, 629 
891, 247 
949,790 
246, 436 
218,760 
2,325,445 
56,847 
199,686 

* 708,143 
~ 109,605 
145,047 
793,227 
52,106 
192,830 
355,950 
11, 258,900 
231,429 
3,524, 699 
214, 065 
2,011, 624 
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8.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities for the calendar years 1932-37 


—concluded. 
Province and City. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba. i's jcc.%..05 5.2 see 2,381,433 851,681 833,048 | 2,945,175 | 1,559,940 2,543,559 
S Brandon. dase eae cere 33,088 46,821 44,758 P23 55,211 57,310 
SEeBonilace jac cseccuie ance 218,945 62,660 80, 640 110,540 97,279 334, 149 
PWANNIDC Lh osicie ccsoslelecie Sooiels 2,129,400 742,200 707,650 2,723,400 1,407,450 2,152,100 
Saskatchewan............. 2,374,440 529,497 722,108 | 1,029,854 640,739 $05,029 
*MOOSC JRWcscas asciceeiniees 392,542 44,845 350, 687 252,260 57,818 191,087 
ROPING cc cets owisiora sis otc orn seers 277,069 376, 742 291,696 632,944 358, 966 464,041 
*Saskatoons< asses voscaien 1,704, 829 107,910 79,725 144, 650 223,955 249,901 
Alberta. ce ers SBR 2,243,718 947,240 | 1,262,407 | 1,686,457 | 1,966,556 1,828,377 
SCAIPAD Vc e ceaececess. tee 917,868 449,917 687,094 874, 286 845, 287 667,809 
*HOAMOntOR. 2.0. soe seatese 1,093,045 428,565 479,108 676,535 895,440 865,560 
Bethbridge.. 2. ses de oskc ee 192,150 54,398 70,110 118, 442 200,414 232,298 
Medicine Hat............. 40, 655 14,360 26,095 17,194 25,415 62,710 
British Columbia.......... 3,618,980 | 2,160,553 | 2,093,590 | 4,791,611 | 5,962,260 8,468,051 
KiamlOOpS:eeneot seen rs 49,485 50,517 34,201 69, 652 78,735 58,277 
INanatIm Omtainwe testes ics cae 56, 269 33,356 49,841 36, 856 166,378 231, 602 
*New Westminster......... Isvacie 114, 880 77,695 210, 490 369, 215 541,715 
North Vancouver......... 77,455 27,796 14,505 20, 250 57,929 68,188 
IPrincepRupertocs.cceoe seins 54, 230 29,327 66, 420 43,235 63,940 46,694 
*VanCOUVOL...c.ssasieder Oeste 2,854, 206 1,564,541 1, 418, 816 3,892,665 4,641,545 6, 760, 880 
*VACLOTION don cee eeaee 389, 673 340, 136 432,112 518, 463 584,518 760,695 
Totals—58 Cities;...... 42,319,397 | 21,776,496 | 27,457,524 | 46,560,623 | 41,325,693 | 55,844,999 
*Totals—35 Cities....... 38,443,406 | 19,890,150 | 24,911,430 | 42,839,627 | 36,337,439 49,694,847 


Table 9 shows the values of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-37. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 
the construction industries as reported by employers since 1920, both these indexes 
having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 
numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910, as compiled by the Department 
of Labour, are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 
building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in ‘‘Building in Canada” 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of con- 
struction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction in the 
cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much more 
than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages from 
the relatively high averages shown since the Great War. 
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9.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-37 and 
Index Numbers of the Building Construction Industries. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Vinak ae t Wholesale Wages in | Employment 
; Sener Prices of the in Building 
: Building Building Con- 
Materials. Trades. struction.! 
$ (1918 =100.) (1926=100.) 
1 Sener, eer nr isha, & tic taa Aes are 100,357,546 2 86-9 2 
Neb eperentter eee ater tran oie nena eit cata hre sie ices ase 138,170,390 2 90-2 2 
SOLD Aes peee Seer ee Su tbs Wie ek eas ea 185, 233, 449 2 96-0 2 
TADS dBi theg de Sec ee ee PRE Pa a Poles ae a 153 , 662, 842 100-0 100-0 2 
POLAR SN re ee ee ee Wel dielee eae Monee he oS ) 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 2 
MO Lime eee Merten era tr crauatae <taiets occas «/s ereccre Piste 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 2 
EGU Gar hag Mts Pee CRTs a atevdes Miele wey a ters 39,724, 466 103-8 102-4 2 
SY (rack ssh aa Nae ei A Np ae hon on iM cancer 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 2 
DOA SMe eRe ena etek waite ls oe eee nes 36,838,270 150-5 125-9 2 
PO 1S pera tether cst act ears Sag twas te 77,118,418 175-0 148-2 2 
LODO Mere ae, cto netomat a oes cin Bice aee 106,054,379 214-9 180-9 2 
RO O58 FOS cae cae geo. Ae TEER OCs Oo eS ee 100, 797,355 183-2 170-5 62-1 
Ae ee ERI te cE Oe RCE DRS 129,338,017 162-2 162-5 60-0 
LOOSE a ciatede Pn een tein, Oates stage Re 117, 243, 806 167-0 166-4 66-4 
Od reer na MRD E LR. feht ite WE DE Ree, hls De sbetendbe eoCEd 113,329, 707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
ASUS 8 San cng DLA OLSEN eee Ronen ree, Ba 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75-8 
TAPE ia, So ota acrapur cen rae Ie ta rete Aaa ae a 143,052, 669, 149-2 172-1 100-0 
Oia ee Mea ier eae crear a tee Resear hid 164,791, 231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
OPA Sr ae BSP gad: PAR ere re ce mes ees .--| 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
TOPPA us os Rs 8 pe 8s ek aie Ue i a ie a Jeon) EEE: 147-7 197-5 135-3 
TOUTE ais Su Sos a okey meee Se eT 152,404, 222 135-5 203-2 . 134-3 
WD Beppe neat acer ee ancyerecrcats e a lsts. afelersiaiers état oa Oe 101,821,221 122-2 195-7 104:3 
D930 ory caida. oe Vs ake eec Pee eee ee 38, 443, 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 
LO Botner oo aera rare ws tice hie cts Meals Matte cD 19,890, 150 116-8 158-0 38-5 
OS Ae ee Pr AER citar clcalstois sua tee teen ae ae Re 24,911, 480 123-1 154-8 47-8 
LEST eno) gps ety as Uae nd reese ieee 42, 839, 627 121-2 159-8 55-4 
LO SO ene ere es aee ie ala's. tities Tis itis ce es 36,337,439 127-3 160-8 55-4 
MTS eee eee Oe crete Chena alg aha s ulainie q Waete cots eens 49, 694, 847 140-8 165-3 60-1 
1 As reported by employers. 2 Not available. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics makes current surveys of the employment 
afforded by industrial establishments normally employing 15 persons or over. 
The index of employment in building construction, calculated upon the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, from data furnished by some 750 employers, averaged 60-1 in 1937, as 
compared with 55-4 in 1986. The 1937 figure was higher than in any other year 
since 1931. 


Over the period 1911-36, inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded as shown in Table 6, p. 479, there has been an 
average annual per capita expenditure on construction of about $30. The period 
covered includes, of course, the war years and the depression since 1930, as well as 
the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreason- 
ably high. For the present population, the annual total of construction, on the basis 
of this average, should amount to over $330,000,000. Furthermore, there is un- 
doubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from the recent years of sub- 
normal activity. Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the part which the normal 
functioning of the construction industry might play in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: value and 
quantum* of world trade (including Canada’s position in world trade); historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; main historical tables and tables showing current 
trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison of the volumes of imports and exports 
(Table 22). The chapter is finally brought to a close with sections on the tourist 
trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of international payments in recent 
years. 

Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two divi- 
sions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relation- 
ships with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations - 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce’. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 


Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 


* The term ‘‘quantum”’ is commonly used in international discussions of trade. For this reason it is 
retained in the analyses of international trade made here, although in line with the common practice in 
Canada, ‘‘volume’’ is used in the discussion of Canadian trade in Subsection 10. 
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merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland, and New England, who had flocked into the country on 


the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 


leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 


For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut-out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in the United 
Kingdom had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up 
in Canada of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and 
import from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
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later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 


assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties. 


on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 
15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods ‘“‘not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173% p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 17} p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry; both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This reciprocal 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India. Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the recip- 
rocal tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, and Venezuela, on account of 
most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, 
also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the reciprocal tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
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Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and 
later of a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was estab- 


_ lished. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate 


of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 


Tariff relations between Canada and other countries are governed by: (1) appli- 
cation to Canada of some old commercial treaties of Great Britain; (2) participation 
in commercial treaties of Great Britain by Canadian Acts of Parliament; (8) Cana- 
dian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; (4) Exchange of Notes respect- 
ing reciprocal tariff concessions; (5) British preferential rates granted by the Tariff 
Act; (6) power of extending, by Orders in Council, British preferential or lower 
rates, intermediate rates, or other reduced duties as compensation for concessions 
received; (7) authority to impose a surtax on goods from a foreign country whose 
tariff discriminates against Canadian goods. 


EMPIRE COUNTRIES. 


Empire Preferences.—The Tariff Act assented to June 13, 1898, by which 
Canada replaced the Reciprocal Tariff of the year before by a purely British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, specifically granted the benefit of the new preferential duties to the 
United Kingdom, Bermuda, British West Indies, and British Guiana. A provision 
whereby the benefit could be extended to any British possession whose tariff was 
equally favourable to Canada was at once invoked to give the preferences to British 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and New South Wales. In 1904 these prefer- 
ences were extended to New Zealand, to the colonies now comprising the Union of 
South Africa, and to Southern Rhodesia, all of which, about that time, had granted 
newly introduced preferences to Canada. All these countries, except New South 
Wales, which had ceased to be a separate customs area, were named in the Tariff 
Act of Apr. 12, 1907 (still in force, in amended form), as being entitled to British 
preferential rates. The British preference margin, which had been increased in 
1900 from one-quarter to one-third, remained at approximately one-third in the 1907 
revision, but has since been much varied and enlarged. The 1907 Tariff contains 
three columns—British Preferential, Intermediate, and General. Sec. 4 of the 
Tariff Act empowers the Governor in Council to extend British preferential rates, 
intermediate rates in whole or in part,-or most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to 
any part of the Empire or British mandated territories. 


British preference has been extended to many new areas under Sec. 4. (See 
p. 520 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The past year witnessed its further extension 
(Order in Council Sept. 29, 1937) to Malta, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British 
Sdlomon Islands Protectorate, Nauru, Papua, and Norfolk Island. The Inter- 
mediate Tariff was extended to Hong Kong as from Feb. 4, 1933. Orders in Council 
were passed which accorded most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa on July 19, 1935; to Australia and New 
Zealand on Aug. 21, 1935; to the British West Indies on Oct. 20, 1936; to all the 
non-self-governing British colonies and protectorates, Palestine, Tanganyika terri- 
tory, and the territories of Togoland and Cameroons under British Mandate on 


* Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Sept. 29, 1937. Ireland is similarly favoured due to the fact that her Trade Agree- 
ment with Canada guarantees to her duties as low as apply to the United Kingdom. 


Either by means of the Tariff Act or Trade Agreements with the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and British West 
Indies, Canada now accords her British Preferential Tariff, or lower rates, to almost 
the whole Empire, including British protectorates and mandated territories. In 
addition, the products of the Newfoundland fisheries are declared by Sec. 8 of the 
Tariff Act to be free of customs duty until otherwise determined by Order in Council. 


Reciprocal concessions in Empire markets are widespread. Nearly all Cana- 
dian products are given tariff preferences when entering Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, British West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Fiji, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helena, Western Samoa, 
British Protectorate of Tonga, British Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Cyprus, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. To a considerable extent tariff prefer- 
ence is granted to Canadian goods in Ireland, Union of South Africa, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and Malta; also, on some goods, in the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and Cayman Islands. Empire 
motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements; spirits, 
wines, malt liquors, and tobaccos in Gibraltar; and wines in the Falkland Islands. 


United Kingdom.—Canada has granted to the United Kingdom her British 
Preferential Tariff since its inception in 1897. The United Kingdom, in 1919, 
introduced preferences for Canada and the rest of the Empire on the limited number 
of products then comprising her tariff. In subsequent years, with expansion of the 
tariff, Empire preferences in the United Kingdom extended to more commodities. 
(See pp. 521-522 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The Import Duties Act, effective 
Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on all non-Empire goods not 
already dutiable or specifically exempted. On the report of an Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Act the general rate was increased within two months on many 
manufactured articles to 15, 20, 25, 30 or 334 p.c. Less comprehensive Orders 
issued from time to time have made further increases or changes. The Act exempted 
products of the Colonial Empire altogether and exempted products of the Dominions, 
India, and Southern Rhodesia until Nov. 15, 1932. A Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed on Aug. 20, 1932, extended the period of 
exemption of Canadian goods (see p. 486 of the 1936 Year Book) for five years. The 
1932 Agreement has been superseded by one signed Feb. 23, 1937, which renews 
exemption of Canadian goods from the Import Duties Act, or any other duties not 
already applicable, with the qualification, as in the previous Agreement, that the 
United Kingdom, after notification, may impose duty (preferential) on Canadian 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other milk products, or in consultation with 
the Canadian Government may regulate supplies. The United Kingdom grants 
specified preferences on Canadian wheat, copper, lead, zinc (conditional on Empire 
producers supplying the demand at world prices); butter, cheese, raw or canned 
apples, pears, eggs, processed milk, honey, fish, timber, asbestos, and patent leather. 
The preference margin on Canadian natural silk hosiery was increased, the rate on 
motor cars and parts stabilized, the duty on reed organs removed, and a fixed prefer- 
ence on tobacco assured until Aug. 19, 1942. Canada obtains the benefit of all 
British Preferential Tariffs in the Colonial Empire and also exchanges specific 
preferences with certain colonies. Canada concedes to the United Kingdom reduced 
duties under 179 tariff items, gives assurance of no upward revision of existing pref- 
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erential rates under 246 items, and, in the case of 91 items (mainly products of a 
class not made in Canada), undertakes that margins of preference will not be 
reduced. If any duty-free Canadian article is exported to the United Kingdom 
below fair market value in Canada, and the situation, after notification, not cor- 
rected, Canadian anti-dumping provisions are to be waived as regards similar 
United Kingdom goods. The Canadian Government, which is given a quota of 
2,500,000 cwt. per annum of bacon and hams, undertakes to assist in the promotion of 
orderly marketing of these and other meats in the United Kingdom. Either country 
may suspend or modify scheduled concessions if it is established that, by means of 
the preference, any organization of exporters controls trade to the prejudice of con- 
sumers. Each Government agrees not to increase beyond 50 p.c. the Empire con- 
tent required for preference in manufactured goods. The 19387 Agreement was 
approved by the Canadian Parliament on Mar. 31, 1937, implemented by the 
United Kingdom Budget of Apr. 20, 1937, and formally proclaimed in force from 
Sept. 1, 1937. It is to remain in force until Aug. 20, 1940, and afterwards until 
terminated on six months’ notice. 


Ireland.—Ireland at its inception in 1923 as the Irish Free State, granted 
Canada any preferential rates in force, and in return received the benefit of the 
British Preferential Tariff. A formal Trade Agreement between Canada and 
Ireland, signed Aug. 20, 1932, secured for all goods the produce and manufacture of 
Canada, the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any 
country. In return, goods the produce or manufacture of Ireland, when imported 
into Canada, were to be accorded the same tariff treatment as similar goods 
imported from the United Kingdom. 


Australia.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and Australia (superseding 
a 1925 arrangement of limited scope) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931. British 
Preferential Tariffs were exchanged, with some reservations by Australia, and some 
additional concessions by Canada. Enlarged margins of preference were also 
granted by each country on certain products of importance to the other. (See p. 
484 of the 19386 Year Book.) The Agreement, which was obligatory for one year, 
has remained in force subject to six months’ notice of denunciation by either Govern- 
ment. During the calendar year 1937 Canada’s exports to Australia reached $30,- 
500,000. Imports from Australia were $12,000,000. In view of trade balances 
being so much in Canada’s favour, the Australian Government intimated last year 
that if the Agreement was to continue, further Canadian concessions should be 
accorded Australian products. After negotiations, the Canadian duties on certain 
Australian goods were reduced by Order in Council effective Oct. 1, 1937, and the 
Trade Agreement was kept in force, subject, as before, to denunciation on six months’ 
notice by either Government. 


New Zealand.—Canada was granted the British preferential rates of the New 
Zealand Tariff established in 1903. Canada has extended her British Preferential 
Tariff to New Zealand since 1904. On Oct. 1, 1925, Canadian special rates then 
granted Australia were also extended to New Zealand, but withdrawn on Oct. 12, 
1930. As from June 2, 1931, New Zealand cancelled nearly all her British preferen- 
tial rates to Canada. On May 24, 1932, a new Trade Agreement was brought into 
force for one year (applicable also to Western Samoa and Cook Islands), whereby 
Canada granted New Zealand some rates lower than British preferential, and 
otherwise the British Preferential Tariff. New Zealand restored the British prefer- 
ential rates to Canada except for 6 items upon which intermediate rates were con- 
ceded. A New Zealand surtax of 223 p.c. of duty (in a few instances 5 p.c.) insti- 
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tuted on Aug. 18, 1930, was cancelled by a New Zealand tariff amendment of Nov. 
19, 1932, as regards all Empire goods except those from Canada, Union of South 
Africa, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, and India. The 1932 Trade Agreement 
was made for one year, but has been kept in force by various renewals. It would 
have expired on Sept. 30, 1937, and, in order to secure a further renewal, New 
Zealand was granted certain reductions in Canadian duty including some being 
accorded to Australia. The Agreement was then renewed to Sept. 30, 1988, by 
Order in Council of Oct. 1, 1987. New Zealand, as from Mar. 1, 1938, increased 
some rates against Canada, Australia, and foreign countries on the ground that her 
manufacturing costs had increased. 


Union of South Africa.—In addition to the British Preferential Tariff which 
Canada accords to the Union of South Africa under the Tariff Act of 1907, commerce 
with the Union of South Africa is governed by a Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932. It provides for exchange of preferential treatment on selected commodities. 
(See p. 487 of the 1936 Year Book.) By an Exchange of Notes (Union of South 
Africa dated Aug. 2, 1935; Canada dated Aug. 31, 1985) effective July 1, 1935, each 
Dominion assures the other of as low rates as apply to the goods of any foreign 
country. 


Southern Rhodesia.—A Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932, exchanging 
preferences on a few selected commodities and each country’s British Preferential 
Tariffs on nearly all other commodities, was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, on 
notice by Southern Rhodesia. Canadian goods are now accorded an Intermediate 
Tariff in Southern Rhodesia, and Canada, under the Tariff Act of 1907, applies her 
British Preferential Tariff to Southern Rhodesian goods. 


British West Indies.—Under the Canadian Customs Tariff Act, 1907, the 
British Preferential Tariff applies to the British West Indies, Bermuda, and British 
Guiana, and by Order in Council effective Feb. 1, 1913, to British Honduras. Spe- 
cial tariff concessions were made to the British West Indies in a reciprocal Trade 
Agreement of 1912, enlarged in 1920. The latter was replaced on July 6, 1925, by 
an Agreement still more extensive and brought formally into force by proclamation 
as from April 30, 1927. It is binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until ter- 
minated, on a year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Hon- 
duras. (For further details see p. 484 of the 1986 Year Book.) 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The power given under Sec. 4 of the Tariff Act to extend the Intermediate 
Tariff, in whole or in part, by Order in Council, to British countries, applies equally 
to foreign countries. Another important means of arranging for reciprocal con- 
cessions from foreign countries is afforded by Sec. 11 of the Customs Tariff which 
authorizes the making by Order in Council of such reductions of duties on goods 
imported into Canada from any other country as may be deemed reasonable by 
way of compensation for concessions granted by any such country. On the other 
hand, power is given under Sec. 7 to impose a surtax of 334 p.c. ad valorem on 
goods from any foreign country which treats imports from Canada less favourably 
than those from other countries. 


Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment.—Mutual guarantee of most-favoured- 
foreign-nation treatment, or, as it is commonly called, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, enters into many of the tariff arrangements between Canada and foreign 
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countries. Usually, this means that Canada and the other contracting State 
agree that each party will accord to the goods of the other the benefit of the lowest 
duties applied to similar goods of any other foreign origin. There may be reser- 
vations. ‘These reservations are likely to be tariff advantages, not relatively of 
far-reaching importance, such as one State may grant to another on historical, 
political, or geographical grounds, or some other special relationship. The con- 
cessions arising out of most-favoured-nation treatment under the Canadian tariff 
now consist of the rates of the Intermediate Tariff, and lower rates on some goods 
provided in Trade Agreements with France, the United States, and Poland. It will 
be seen that the guarantee by Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment to a 
foreign country does not entitle the foreign country to preferences existing only 
under the British Preferential. Tariff or an Empire Trade Agreement. In other 
words, Empire preferences are confined within the Empire. 


The benefit to Canadian exports of most-favoured-nation treatment in any 
country depends on the customs and treaty system of the particular importing 
country concerned. Several foreign nations have maximum and minimum schedules, 
meaning that there are two scales of duties for practically all goods imported. 
There may be also an intermediate scale of duties. Some countries maintain 
reduced duties only on specified items of their tariffs, which they have conceded in 
one or more commercial treaties. A country, too, may adhere strictly to a single- 
column tariff. Even when it makes concessions in a commercial treaty it may 
incorporate these in the normal tariff, thus discriminating against no country. 
The number of countries maintaining uniform tariffs regardless of the origin of 
goods, however, is becoming smaller from year to year. The benefit of most-favoured- 
nation treatment would, of course, depend also on the extent to which tariff favours 
apply to countries competing in the market in question. It has been the practice 
to include import restrictions when bargaining for most-favoured-nation treatment 
but the significance of this is greatly lessened in recent years by countries adminis- 
tering import quotas independently of most-favoured-nation commitments. 


Argentina.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Argentina, signed Feb. 2, 1825, exchanging most-favoured-nation 
treatment is still applicable to the tariff relations between Canada and Argentina. 
Argentine customs duties, with minor exceptions, apply equally to imports from all 
countries. Extensive tariff reductions made in an Agreement of Sept. 26, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, have been extended to imports from all countries. 


Austria.—An Exchange of Notes, July 6-8, 1933, and Canadian Orders in 
Council of July 5, 1933, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 1985, the latter for an indefinite 
period, granted the Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for most-favoured-nation 
treatment in Austria. Many important items of the Austrian Tariff were subject to 
conventional or reduced rates of duty which applied to countries having such treaty 
relationship with Austria. | 


Belgium.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Belgium, signed 
July 3, 1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment of each 
other’s goods. The Belgian Tariff consists of a Minimum Tariff and a Maximum 
Tariff (three times the minimum). The Minimum Tariff, however, is in practice 
applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Bolivia.—Article 15 of the Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911, between the 
United Kingdom and Bolivia, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1935, the effect being an arrangement between Canada and Bolivia for exchange 
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of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods. Customs duties in Bolivia 
are applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Brazil.—On account of Brazilian policy to cancel old Trade Agreements, an 
arrangement was made between Canada and Brazil by Exchange of Notes, July 25-30, 
1936, granting the Canadian Intermediate Tariff for the Brazilian Minimum or lowest 
tariff. This arrangement continued the former reciprocal relationship between the 
two countries. It was superseded by an Exchange of Notes of June 12, 1937, pro- 
viding for the mutual concession of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. 
The Tariff of Brazil consists mainly of a Minimum Tariff and a General Tariff, ap- 
proximately one-quarter higher. Some rates lower than the minimum, established 
by an Agreement of Feb. 2, 1935, with the United States, apply to imports from 
countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Colombia.—A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia, signed Feb. 16, 1866, requires Colombia and Canada 
to give each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. An Agreement 
between Colombia and the United States, signed Sept. 13, 1935, created many 
reduced Colombian duties, to which treaty countries became entitled. Otherwise 
Colombian duties apply equally to imports from all countries. 


Costa Rica.—A Costa Rican law of Feb. 16, 1933, established a surcharge of 
30 p.c. of the duty on imports from countries not granting most-favoured-nation 
treatment to Costa Rica. Reduced duties appeared in an Agreement with the 
United States signed Nov. 28, 1936. An Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, set forth that Costa Rica would extend most-favoured- 
nation rates to any part of the British Empire on a reciprocal basis. A Canadian 
Order in Council of July 20, 1935, extended most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Costa Rica, thus entitling Canadian goods to a reciprocal concession in Costa Rica. 


Czechoslovakia.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia of Mar. 15, 1928, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters. Czechoslovakia has conventional or reduced duties on many goods. 


Denmark.—Danish Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain of 
Feb. 18, 1660-1, and July 11, 1670, establishing reciprocal most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment of each other’s goods, still apply to the tariff relations between Canada and 
Denmark. Although Denmark has a single-tariff schedule, which is applicable to 
all countries, provision is made for penalty duties against countries which dis- 
criminate against her. 

Estonia.—Article 28 of the United Kingdom-Estonia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of Jan. 18, 1926, providing means for a most-favoured-nation arrange- 
ment between Canada and Estonia, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agree- 
ments Act of June 11, 1928. The duties of the Estonian Minimum Tariff are half 
those of the General Tariff, while on some goods conventional rates lower than the 
Minimum Tariff exist. 

Finland.—Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of Dec. 14, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment between Canada and Finland, was accepted by the Finland Trade 
Agreement Act of June 12, 1925. Finland has in force some conventional rates 
lower than her General Tariff. 

France.—The Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 1922 having lapsed on 


June 16, 1932, negotiations for a new Agreement ensued and were concluded by the 
signing of a Trade Agreement on May 12, 19388. This Agreement was brought into 
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force as from June 10, 1933. Under its terms Canada was accorded the rates of the 
French Minimum Tariff and most-favoured-nation treatment on 185 items or parts 
of items and reductions varying from 17 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the General Tariff on 24 
items or parts. The I’rench General Tariff is, for most goods, four times the Mini- 
mum Tariff. Intermediate rates are expressed as varying percentage reductions 
from the General Tariff. In return Canada conceded to France a rate as low as 
British preferential on 7 items, reductions from the Intermediate Tariff of from 10 
p.c. to 25 p.c. on 95 items and Intermediate Tariff rates on an extensive list of items. 
The French colonies are included within the scope of the Agreement. The Agree- 
ment was supplemented by a Protocol of Feb. 26, 1935, and Notes exchanged Mar. 
20, 1936, and July 30, 1937, under which Canada secured the Minimum Tariff on 
25 more items of the French Tariff, in return for adjustments of duty on some French 
products. These supplementary arrangements also made provision for quotas on 
many Canadian articles of which the import into France is subject to quantitative 
restrictions. 


Germany.—In the absence of a commercial agreement, a ‘Super Tariff’ 
(Obertariff ) created by a German law of Jan. 18, 1932, two to four times as high as 
the General Tariff, on goods affected, was invoked against Canada on Apr. 1, 19382. 
On account of negotiations that ensued, the Super Tariff was suspended on 
July 1, 1932, for six months. By Exchange of Notes effective Jan. 1, 1933, an 
Agreement, for the duration of three months, was entered into, giving Germany 
the Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for its ordinary General Tariff and any 
existing conventional duties. ‘This arrangement was renewed, first for nine months, 
and on Jan. 1, 1934, for an indefinite period, subject to termination on six months’ 
notice. A Provisional Trade Agreement, including exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment, was signed on Oct. 22, 1936, to become effective fourteen days 
after exchange of ratifications, and to remain in force until Nov. 14, 1937, and 
thereafter until terminated on two months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the 
Agreement was assented to on Apr. 10, 1937. On account of the control exercised 
by Germany over exchange for payment of goods, a Payments Agreement was also 
entered into on Oct. 22, 19386. It authorized utilization of definite percentages of 
exchange accruing from German exports to Canada for purchase of Canadian wheat, 
apples, cheese, honey, fish, fox skins, asbestos, lumber, wood-pulp, sausage casings, 
and some other goods. Unallocated exchange is available for miscellaneous pur- 
chases. By Exchange of Notes on the day the Trade Agreement was signed, Canada 
agreed, on a basis of reciprocity, to give effect to the Trade Agreement as from 
Nov. 15, 1936, the Payments Agreement having gone into force on that day. The 
Exchange of Notes is to remain operative until replaced by the Provisional Trade 
Agreement or until terminated on six weeks’ notice. 


Guatemala.—A Guatemalan law of Jan. 25, 19386 (renewing with slight 
changes a surtax law of Jan. 26, 1935), provided for increasing by 100 p.c. the 
customs duties on goods from countries whose trade balances are adverse to Guate- 
mala and who had increased their exports to Guatemala by 100 p.c. or more in 1935 
as compared with 1934. A Trade Agreement between Canada and Guatemala 
signed Sept. 28, 1937, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment, exempted 
Canadian goods from the customs surcharge and entitled Canada to reduced duties 
provided for some items in a Guatemalan Agreement of Apr. 24, 1936, with the 
United States. Pending ratification of the Agreement, an Exchange of Notes on the 
same date established most-favoured-nation treatment reciprocally as from Oct. 14, 
1937. An Act approving the Agreement was given third reading in the Canadian 
House of Commons on Apr. 26, 1938, 
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Haiti.—Haiti reduced duties on some United States products in a Trade Agree- 
ment of Mar. 28, 1935, and on Apr. 9, 1935, adopted a new Maximum Tariff (double 
the Minimum) which would have applied to Canada, only that by Exchange of Notes 
of June 10, 1935, renewed Apr. 6, 1936, and Apr. 15, 1937, Canada and Haiti 
exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. A Canadian-Haiti 
Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937, includes this tariff arrangement and now 
(May, 1938) awaits exchange of ratifications. An Act approving the Agreement 
was given third reading in the Canadian House of Commons on Apr. 26, 1938. 


Hungary.—Article 20 of the United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of July 23, 1926, affording means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Hungary, was accepted by 
the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Hungary has in force various 
conventional rates lower than her General Tariff, resulting from treaties with other 
countries. 


Italy.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Italy of Jan. 4, 1923; 
provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The 
General Tariff of Italy is applicable to imports from all countries except where re- 
duced rates for many goods have been established by commercial treaties. 


Japan.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Japan on a most-favoured-nation basis signed April 3, 1911, was accepted by 
Canada (with minor provisos) in an Act of April 10, 1913. Certain surtaxes were 
imposed by Japan on July 20, 1935, and by Canada on Aug. 5, 1935, against each 
other’s goods. An Exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, effected the removal of the 
surtaxes by both countries and stated the basis for Canadian customs valuations on 
Japanese goods. (See p. 489 of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Latvia.—Article 26 of the United Kingdom-Latvia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of June 22, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Latvia, was accepted by the Cana- 
dian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Latvia has a minimum schedule of 
duties and a maximum schedule twice as high, as well as some rates of duty fixed by 
conventions with other countries. 


Lithuania.—Article 4 of the United Kingdom-Lithuania Agreement of May 6, 
1922, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff mat- 
ters between Canada and Lithuania, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agreements 
Act of June 11, 1928. Lithuania has in force a Maximum Tariff on certain specified 
items double the ordinary Tariff. Resulting from treaties on a few items there are 
rates lower than the ordinary Tariff. 


Netherlands.—A Canadian-Netherlands Convention of Commerce of July 11, 
1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters 
between Canada, Netherlands, Netherlands India, Surinam, and Curacao. The 
Netherlands Tariff consists of a single schedule of duties, without tariff preference 
to any country. 


Norway.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Norway (and Sweden) of Mar. 18, 1826, is applicable to British terri- 
tories to the extent of still providing exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment 
in tariff matters between Canada and Norway. Norway has a single-tariff schedule 
but there exist provisions for imposing penalty duties on non-reciprocating countries. 


Panama.—Article 12 of a United Kingdom-Panama Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, signed Sept. 25, 1928, affording means for reciprocal most-favoured- 
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nation relations with Panama, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1985. A Canadian Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1936, conceded the Canadian 
Intermediate Tariff to the Panama Canal Zone. Duties in Panama apply equally 
to imports from all countries. 


Poland.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Poland, signed 
July 3, 1935, effective Aug. 15, 1936, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment 
and, as regards scheduled goods, granted reductions from the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff and from the lowest Polish tariff. The Polish Tariff comprises two columns 


of rates for all goods, the rates of Column I being about 25 p.c. higher than the rates 


of Column IJ. On some goods there are conventional rates resulting from trade 
treaties which Poland has concluded with other countries and which are lower even 
than the rates of Column II. The Free City of Danzig was declared party to the 
Convention from Jan. 1, 1937. 


Portugal.—Article 21 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal, signed Aug. 12, 1914, providing for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted in the Canadian 
Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. The Portuguese Tariff has maximum and 
minimum scales, the treaty arrangement securing the minimum for Canada. 


Roumania.—Article 36 of the Treaty.of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Roumania of Aug. 6, 1930, affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment between Canada and Roumania, was utilized in 
an Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930. Roumania has a Minimum Tariff on some 
commodities, one-third lower than her General Tariff, also, as a result of treaties, 
reductions from the Minimum Tariff on certain goods. 


Russia.—A Canadian Order in Council of Feb. 27, 1931, prohibiting impor- 
tation from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulpwood, 
lumber, asbestos, and dressed furs, was cancelled, by an Order in Council of Sept. 
10, 1936, in consequence of which the Soviet Union repealed an Order of Apr. 20, 
1931, which had prevented her importing organizations and trade representatives 
from purchasing Canadian goods or chartering Canadian vessels. 


Salvador.—By Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 1937, Canada and El Salvador 
granted each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The Tariff of 
El Salvador consists of a Maximum Tariff, a Minimum Tariff (one-third the maxi- 
mum) and some conventional rates lower than the minimum. 


Spain.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Spain, signed Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 5, 1927), providing for exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted on behalf of Canada 
by the Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928. The Tariff of Spain consists of a First 
(the highest) Tariff, a Second Tariff (usually one-third of the first) and some con- 
ventional rates lower than the Second. 


Sweden.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden (and Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826, had the effect of establishing 
most-favoured-nation tariff relationship between Canada and Sweden. Sweden, in 
commercial treaties with various countries, has granted conventional rates of duty 
which, however, have been incorporated into the ordinary tariff and made applicable 
to all countries. 


Switzerland.—Under the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between the United Kingdom and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855, 
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Canada and Switzerland exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s 
goods. Switzerland has reduced some of her rates in treaties, but reductions are 
incorporated in a single-column tariff which applies to all countries. 


United States.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States 
was signed on Noy. 15, 1935. It exchanged unconditional most-favoured-nation 
treatment with reservation of Canada’s Empire preferences and the United States 
preferences granted to Cuba, Philippine Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. 
Further Canadian concessions to the United States included reductions in duty on 88 


tariff items, modification of customs valuation, and reciprocating United States’ 


action in exempting from duty purchases up to $100 made by returning Canadian 
residents. The United States schedule of reduced rates to Canada included: cattle 
(quota), cream (quota), seed potatoes (quota), clover and grass seeds, hay, turnips, 
maple sugar; certain classes of fish; lumber and timber (quota) previously subject 
to duty and excise; feldspar, talc, lime, various ferro-alloys, acetic. acid, certain 
pulpboard, whisky, and patent and harness leather. Reductions on these goods are, 
with regard to 27 tariff items, 50 p.c.; 32 items, 25 to 49 p.c.; 8 items, reduction under 
25 p.c. or existing rate confirmed. Among 21 items which were guaranteed continu- 
ance of duty-free entry were newsprint, wood-pulp and pulpwood, shingles (quota), 
and lobsters. Tariff reductions became operative on Jan. 1, 1936. The Agree- 
ment was approved by the Canadian Parliament on Apr. 8, 1986. Upon exchange 
of ratifications on May 14, 1936, the whole Agreement went into force. It continues 
subject to certain contingencies to Dec. 31, 1988, and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. This Agreement was the seventh entered into by the Presi- 
dent of the United States under an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, known as 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. Up to Mar. 7, 1988, ten 
others were signed, the reduced duties in each, except the one with Cuba, being 
accorded to Canada. The Trade Agreements Act was passed for only three years 
but on Mar. 1, 1937, was extended for a further three years. 


Uruguay.—Canada signed an Agreement, on a most-favoured-nation basis, 
with Uruguay on Aug. 12, 1936, as regards customs duties, quotas, and allocation of 
exchange for commercial transactions, to come into force 30 days after exchange of 
ratifications, and to remain in force for three years and thereafter until termination 
on six months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to 
on Apr. 10, 19387. The Agreement awaits ratification by Uruguay. Notes were 
exchanged at the same time, effective at once, granting the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff in return for Uruguayan trading facilities for Canadian exports, pending the 
coming into force of the formal Agreement. Provision exists under the tariff of 
Uruguay whereby duties may be increased by 50 p.c. on imports from countries 
which do not offer reciprocity, or do not accord most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Uruguayan goods. 


Venezuela.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia (of which Venezuela was then part) of Apr. 18, 1825, 
applies to Canada and provides for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The Venezuelan Executive Power is authorized to increase duties up to 100 p.c. on 
certain goods originating in a specified country, but it has not been learned that this 
power has been used. A limited number of reduced Venezuelan duties are provided 
in a Trade Agreement of Aug. 6, 1936, between France and Venezuela. Otherwise 
no preferences exist under the Venezuelan Tariff. 


Yugoslavia.—Article 30 of the United Kingdom-Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of May 12, 1927, (affording means for exchange 
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of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods between Canada and 
Yugoslavia) was accepted by means of the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of 
June 11, 1928. The Yugoslavian Tariff comprises maximum, minimum, and con- 
ventional duties (usually incorporated in the minimum duties). 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is pre- 
sided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director 
are the following divisions: Directories—where inquiries for Canadian products, 
forwarded by the Trade Commissioners, are prepared for publication and distri- 
bution, and the Exporters Directory listing Canadian exporters with their agents 
abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign 
Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records—where information regarding 
markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish 
Products; Vegetable Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; 
and Miscellaneous Manufactures. These last five divisions handle correspondence 
falling within their respective classifications. 


Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country gives 
first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities and 
conditions of trade in his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office, and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


_ Nors.—This list was revised as at Jan. 1, 1938. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Cana- 
dian’’ unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Uruguay). J. A. Strong, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 


Australia— 
Sydney (Territory covers Federal District of L.M.Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box No. 
Canberra, New South Wales, Queensland, 3952V. Office—City Mutual Life Building, Hunter 
Northern Territory and Dependencies.) — and Bligh Streets. 


Melbourne (Territory covers States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer. Address for letters—Box 196C, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- G.P.O. Office—Safe Deposit Office Building, 


mania.) Melbourne. 
JEP DLEEPS . S8 Sa Re a aS a ae Yves Lamontagne, Shell Building, 60 Ravenstein 
Street, Brussels. 
LE SORSIED + Gee tM OS RE i ae See ea L. S. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 2164, 


Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da “A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 


* Revised by I.. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—continued. 


British Malaya (Territory includes the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States, British Borneo, Northern Sumatra, 
Siam, and Netherlands Indies.) 


British West Indies— 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward islands and British Guiana. ) 


Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras.) 


China— 
Shanghai (Territory includes North and Central 
China and Manchuria.) 


Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico.) 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania.) 


France (Territory includes French Colonies in 
North Africa.) 


Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.) 


Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, and Indo-China.) 


Tndtavand: Ceplow: Heit sc. Re ee: 


Trish Free State and Northern Ireland................ 


Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Albania, and Jugoslavia.) 


Merico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Salvador.) 


Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine Valley 
and Switzerland.) 


New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Samoa.) 


Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
and Finland.) 


Panama (Territory includes the Canal Zone, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.) 


Peru (Territory includes Bolivia, Chile, and 


Ecuador.) 


South Africa— 
Cape Town (Territory includes Cape Province and 
Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, Mauritius, and Madagascar.) 


Johannesburg (Territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, 
the Rhodesias, Ee mee East Africa, Mozam- 
bique, and Nyasal and.) 


United Kingdom— 
d Boy o Kos Vicseeneen torent ys Bich Sheeee cSISERS ae ts Sn TS 


London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia.) 


B. C. Butler, Union Building, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 


M. B Palmer. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 
Port of Spain. Office—Colonial Bank Building. 


F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


H. A. Scott. P.O. Box 264, Shanghai. 
Building, 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


Office—Ewo 


C. S. Bissett. Address for letters—Apartado 1945, 


Havana. Office address—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. 


Henri Turcot. Address for letters—P.O. Box 1770, 
Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 


Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, - 


Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 
J.C. McGillivray, Monckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg. 


V. E. Duclos. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
Hong Kong. Office—Hong Kong: and Shanghai 
Bank Building, Hong Kong. 

Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, 
Calcutta. Office—23 Esplanade Mansions, Goy- 
ernment Place East, Calcutta. 

James Cormack, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Irish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanac. 


A.B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 


C. M. Croft, Commercial Secretary. Address for 
letters—P.O. Box 401, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Canadian Legation, 16 Omotecho, 3-chome, 
Akasakaku, Tokyo. 

P. V. McLane. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230, 
Kobe. Office—309 Crescent Building, 72 Kyo- 
machi. 

R. T. Young. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 
126-bis, Mexico City. ffice—Edificio Banco 
de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. 
Cable address—Cancoma. 


James Langley, Coolsingel 111b, Rotterdam. 


W. F. Bull. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 

Richard Grew. Address for letters—Stortingsgaten 
28, Oslo 

W.J. Riddiford. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 
Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 

M. J. Vechsler. Address for letters—Casilla 1212 
Lima. Office—Portal de Belen No. 166, Plaza, 
San Martin, Lima. 


G. R. Heasman. Address for letters—-P.O. Box 683, 


Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Build- 
ing, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 

J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715. 


Office—Prudential Assurance Building, 92 Fox St., 
Johannesburg. Cable Address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, Canada MHouse, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable Address—Sleighing, 
London. 


4] Ags Peslien: Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—coneluded. 


United Kingdom—concluded. t 
London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 
, United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany.) address—Canfrucom. 


TOO WU OH epee ce, emi es eet Ci ee oe cst kena s W.A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. Cable 
address—Agrilson. 


Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, H.R. Poussette, Martins Bank Building, 31 North 
oe North Midlands, and North John Street. 
ales. 


Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South HE. L. McColl, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
Wales, and South Midlands.) 


ARIAS LOW Meee ere erie ee se eee Oe ee eee elenenatets G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable address 


—Cantracom. 
United States—_ 
New York City. (Territory includes Bermuda.) D.S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 


Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 

Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 
British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters, and others interested in 
trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 


For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully 
kept in mind, as well as certain inaccuracies, only briefly mentioned below, which 
necessitate corresponding adjustments to external trade statistics if the true position 
of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s international transactions is to be shown. 
These adjustments are treated more fully in the publications of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics dealing with Canada’s Balance of International Payments. 


Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—“Imports’” means ‘Imports entered for consumption”’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 


importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 


* Revised by A. L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Prelim- 
inary Report on the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report on the Trade of Canada, the Calendar 
Year Report on the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), ete. For complete 


_ list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Eixternal Trade’. 
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in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling 
and profit. (See Secs. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and 
amendments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 


For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Sec. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respect- 
ing currency valuations.) Inaccuracies arising from fluctuations in the exchange 
rates of foreign currencies are treated more fully below under the heading ‘“‘Discrep- 
ancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries’. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—“Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminium extracted 
from imported ore, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported ma- 
terials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value 
at the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption. of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following :— 


(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valu- 
ations of other countries. 


The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the 
United Kingdom have been valued all along at $4-862 to the £, although for two 
years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping 
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as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the exchange value of the £ has 
been above par, imports from the United Kingdom have been undervalued. Similar 
inaccuracies have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, 


- and the placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies, as in the case of imports 


from Japan. 

A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item 
in our imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits 
from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition 
to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 
for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of 
such imports since April 1, 1935. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 


and end of the period. 


(8) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (16-5 p.c. in 
1937) is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing coun- 
tries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export 
to Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries 
but are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 


For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on “Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, and pp. 21 and 24 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1937, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Exports of Gold in Trade Statistics.—Beginning in the tables of the 1937 Year 
Book, gold bullion exported from Canada as merchandise was included as a part 
of the total commodity exports and the statistics were revised accordingly back to 
1926. Refined gold exported is considered merchandise when the export does not 
reduce domestic monetary reserves. When the Royal Mint in Ottawa began to 
refine gold, exports formerly shipped as gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc., began to 
be exported in the form of bullion and until 1935 were recorded under coin and 
bullion as distinct from merchandise. In order to maintain comparability with 
the statistics of previous years, and also since Canada is a large gold-producing 
country and exports of gold are as much a part of national production as any other 
item, it was considered expedient to make the change indicated above. The gold 
exports have been valued since June 1, 1931, at the monthly average current market 


price. Since February, 1936, the Bank of Canada has been holding gold under 
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earmark for clients abroad and exports of Canadian gold are diminished by the 
amounts so held. Such earmarked holdings on Mar. 31, 1936, were 262,039-79 
fine oz. and on Mar. 31, 1937, 1,555,836-579 fine oz. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Quantum of World Trade.* 


World imports and exports, on which the figures in Statement IV, p. 508, are 
based, are taken as the sum of the recorded imports and exports of individual coun- 
tries reduced to the common monetary unit of United States old gold dollars (z.e., 
gold valued at $20-67 per fine ounce). On this basis the value of world trade in- 
creased by nearly 8 p.c. in 1936. The average prices in gold for goods entering into 
world trade rose (for the first time since 1925) by between 2 and 3 p.c. and the 
quantum of trade rose by about 5 p.c. (roughly as much as in 1935 and as the 
average for the years 1925-29) and reached a level 14 or 15 p.c. below that of 1929. 
The quantum of trade declined annually from 1929 to 1932 when it had reached a 
level about 25 p.c. below that of 1929. Since 1932, quantum has increased each year 
from only shghtly in 1933 to probably the largest increase in 1936. As indicated 
above, average gold prices of goods comprising world trade had been declining since 
1925. The annual declines were comparatively small until the end of 1929, became 
quite precipitous to 1932, and then tapered off to 1935, in which year they were only 
42-5 p.c. of their level in 1929 or about 41 p.c. of that of 1927. The trend of gold 
prices turned upward in 1936. Later monthly reports of the League of Nations 
indicate that the trend in both quantum and prices was even more strongly upward 
during the early part of 1937 but levelled off in the latter part of year. 
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Trade by Groups of Commodities.—The commodities that enter into 
world trade may be roughly divided into three groups, namely, foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and manufactured goods. The gold prices of foodstuffs and of raw 
materials rose about 5 p.c. for each group in 1936, largely due to increases during 
the second half of the year; the prices of manufactured goods, on the other hand, 
appear not to have shared in the increase in prices, partly because of the devaluation 
of the currencies of several industrial countries in the autumn. The improvement, 
developing since 1932 in the barter terms of trade of agricultural and mineral- 
producing countries, therefore continued, although the terms of trade of these 


* Abbreviated from ‘‘Review of World Trade, 1936”, published by the League of Nations. 
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countries had deteriorated so rapidly during the early years of the depression that 
they still remained lower than in the years 1925-29. The quantum of foodstuffs 
entering into trade appears to have remained stable, so that the increase in the 
quantum of world trade in 1936 resulted entirely from increases in industrial raw 
materials and in manufactured goods. 


The estimated movement since 1929 of average gold prices and quantum of 
commodities belonging to the three groups is shown in Statement I below. The 
estimates are based on information concerning the four principal trading countries 
representing about 40 p.c. of world trade. The average prices of raw materials fell 
further and more rapidly than either of the other groups. Prices of foodstuffs 
declined more slowly, but the decline continued longer and carried the price level 
almost as low as that of raw materials. Prices of both of these groups rose in 1986. 
Prices of manufactured goods declined still more slowly and not so far as for the 
other groups, but the average prices of manufactured goods for the year 1936 were 
still at the lowest level. The quantum movements of these groups were almost the 
reverse of their price movements. The quantum of trade in manufactured goods 
declined more rapidly and to a lower point than that of either of the other groups 
and, although it has been rising relatively more rapidly since 1932, it was still low 
in 19386. The quantum of raw materials did not decline so far and in 1936 was 
approaching the 1929 level again. ‘The quantum of foodstuffs did not drop so far as 
either of the other groups, but the decline continued until 1984 and the rise since 
then has been small. 


I.—PRICE AND QUANTUM MOVEMENTS OF GROUPS OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD 
TRADE, 1929 AND 1932-36. 


(1929=100.) 
Item. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Priczs Movement (In U.S.A. old gold 
dollars). 
MODUSHUMSE SEE AU acme ems dereerae 100-0 52-0 45-5 41-5 40-5 42-5 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured... 100-0 44-0 40-0 39°5 39:5 41-5 
Manufactured goods................-220: 100-0 64-0 56-0 50-0 48-0 48-0 
All. Commodities... J..5% s.cs22s 100-0 52-5 46-5 43-5 42-5 43-5 
QuANTUM MovEMENT (1929=100). ry 
OOUSHU St timed: ders lice orks ne eee: 100-0 89-0 83-0 82-0 85-5 85-5 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured... 100-0 81-5 87-5 88-0 91-5 95-5 
Manufactured goods..............2e0e00- 100-0 59-0 60-5 66-5 69-5 75°5 
All Commodities............... 100-0 74-5 75-5 78-0 82-0 85-5 


Another significant analysis.of world trade is derived from a rough division of 
commodities into capital goods and consumption goods. The former group includes 
wood and timber, ores, iron, steel, base metals, metal manufactures, machinery, 
instruments, and vehicles. The second group includes, besides ordinary articles of 
consumption and their raw materials, such goods as chemicals and coal. Capital 
goods represented 21-5 p.c. of the total gold value of world trade in 1929, 17-5 p.c. in 
1932, and 22 p.c. in 1935, the remainder being consumption goods. 


Gold prices of capital goods in 1935 were 46-5 p.c. of those in 1929, while prices 
of consumption goods in 1935 were only 40 p.c. of those in 1929. The quantum of 
capital goods in 1932 was 58 p.c. and in 1935, 74-5 p.c. of 1929, while the quanta 
of consumption goods were 79-5 p.c. and 85 p.c., respectively, of 1929. Thus 
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from 1932 to 1935 the rise in the quantum of capital goods amounted to about 40 p.c. 
as against only 7 p.c. for the latter. Yet, owing to the heavy contraction of trade 
in capital goods during the early depression years, the quantum of trade in such 
goods, calculated on a 1929 basis, still lagged behind that in other goods. Indi- 
cations are that the trade in capital goods continued to increase more rapidly than 
that of other goods in 19386. The foregoing division between capital and other 
goods is, at best, a rough one. It is obvious that many goods of wood and metal, 
though semi-durable, are distinctly consumption goods. It is likely that the diverse 
tendencies indicated above would be even more pronounced if the division between 
the two categories could be made more accurately. The recent expansion in arma- 
ments throughout the world should be borne in mind in connection with trade in 
capital goods. 


Geographic Distribution of World Trade.—In Statement II below, showing 
the percentage distribution of world trade by continents for the period 1929-36, the 
figures for each continental group are the sums of those of the individual countries 
comprising such group and therefore include trade between the members of the 
group. The United Kingdom and the United States have been separated from the 
remainder of their respective continental groups because trade tendencies in these 
two principal trading countries show movements differing from those of the remainder 
of their continental groups. Thus while the total trade of the United Kingdom has 
become an increased percentage of total world trade, that of the remainder of 
Europe has become considerably less. The trade of the United States has declined 
materially as a percentage of world trade, but that of the remainder of North 
America (chiefly Canada), after declining during the depression, was about the same 
percentage in 1936 as in 1929. 


II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ie ee anes BY CONTINENTS, 1929, 1932, 1935. 
(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
1929. | 1932. ] 1985. | 1936. || 1929. ) 1932. | 1935. ) 1936. |] 1929. | 1932. ) 1935. ) 1936. 


| | | |_| | | | | | | | 


Continental Group. 


Europe (incl. U.S.S.R.).| 55-5 | 60-6 | 57-4 | 56-6 |] 48-8 | 51-1 . . . . : . 
_ United Kingdom......| 15-2 | 16-3 | 16-7 | 17-7] 10-8 | 9-9 | 10-7 | 10-3 || 13-1 | 18-2 | 13-8] 14-1 
Other Europe......... 40-3 | 44-3 | 40-7 | 38-9 || 38-0 | 41-2 | 37-4 | 36-2 || 39-3 | 48-0 | 39-1 | 37-6 
North America......... 16-1 | 12-5 | 12-6} 13-9 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 15-9 | 16-4 || 17-7 | 14-2 | 14-2 | 15-1 
United States......... 12-2 | 9-5] 9-9} 10-9 |] 15-6 | 12-2 | 11-5 | 11-4 || 13-8 | 10-8 | 10-6 | 11-2 
Other North America] 3-9 | 3-0] 2-7] 38-0]/ 3-9] 4-1] 4-4] 5-0] 3-9] 3-4] 3-6 3-9 
Latin America.......... 7:7| 5-4] 66] 6-6]| 9-6] 9-1] 9-9] 10-0} 8-6] 7-2] 8-2 8-3 
NITICA teenies ke eee 4-8 5-8 6-4 6-3 4-5 6-7 7-2 7-2 4-6 6-2 6-8 6-7 
Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)....| 13-2 | 18-7 | 14-4 | 13-7 |] 14-9 | 13-7 |] 15-6 | 16-3 || 14-0 | 13-7 | 14-9 | 15-0 
Occania wt sere oes eter 277) 2-05} 2°64, 2-9 12-0 | ole) aseonleo-O eats sor onmoet 3-2 
Worlder os. .sane ,..(100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 100-0 {100-0 1100-0 |100-0 1100-0 1100-0 {100-0 | 100-0 


The above analysis of trade by continental groups may be supplemented by 
analysing the trade of the principal political groups or empires, as in Statement III. 
As in the case of the preceding statement, the figures for each group are the sums of 
those of the individual countries comprising the group. 


The share of the British Commonwealth (including colonies, protectorates, etc., 
as well as the Dominions) in world trade fell from 27-9 p.c. in 1929 to 26-7 p.c. in 
1931, but has since increased to 29-8 p.c. in 1935 and 30-9 p.c. in 1986. The increase 
between 1935 and 1986 was due to the expansion in imports as well as exports, but, 
while the United Kingdom herself accounts for the bulk of the rise in the share of 
world imports, her share in world exports declined. The rise from 1932 to 1936 in 
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the share of the British Commonwealth in world trade contrasts sharply with the 
fall in that of the French and Netherlands Empires. 


IIl.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TRADE BY POLITICAL GROUPS, 1929, 
1932, 1935, and 1936. 


(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


a Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
roup. —_————- | 
1929. | 1932. | 1935. | 1936. || 1929. | 1932. | 1985. | 1936. |] 1929. | 1932. | 1935. }) 1936. 


British Commonwealth] 29-4 | 28-9 | 30-9 | 32-2 || 26-3 | 26-0 | 28-6 | 29-6 |] 27-9 | 27-5 | 29-8 30-9 
French Empire.......... 8-5 | 11-6 9-5 | 9-4 7-6 | 8-6] 7-9 6-8 || 8-0] 10-2] 8-7 8-1 
Netherlands Empire. . £3 5:3 | 4-5] 4-3] 4:6] 4-9] 4-6] 4-7] 4-7] 5-1] 4-6 4-5 
SOU Se cet kre A 42-7 | 45-8 | 44-9 | 45-9 || 38-5 | 39-5 | 41-1 | 41-1 || 40-6 | 42-8 | 43-1 43-5 
Rest of the World— 
United States......... 12-2 9-5 9-9 |} 10-9 |) 15-6 | 12-2 | 11-5 | 11-4 || 13-8 | 10-8 | 10-6 11-2 
Other countries....... 45-1 | 44-7 | 45-2 | 43-2 || 45-9 | 48-3 | 47-4 | 47-5 |] 45-6 | 46-4 | 46-3 45-3 
es RR ae ies 57-3 | 54-2 | 85-1 | 54-1 | 61-5 | 60-5 | 58-9 | 58-9 | 59-4 | 57-2 | 56-9 | 56-5 
Grand Totals....... 100-0 1100-0 1100-0 {100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 


Rise of Discriminatory Measures in the Period 1928-32.—Changes in the geo- 
graphical distribution of trade in the past decade have, to a great extent, been the 
result of commercial policy. Some ten years ago, there were relatively few excep- 
tions to the rule that each country endeavoured to sell its products in the dearest 
market and buy the goods it required in the cheapest market; at present, price is in 
many countries no longer the only factor governing the direction of trade. 


The change in commercial policy was due largely to the disturbances in the 
international accounts of numerous countries during the past decade and particu- 
larly to the heavy reduction in the supply of capital available to the principal debtor 
countries from the middle of 1928. The discontinuation of French capital exports 
on any considerable scale and the withdrawal of French short-term assets abroad, 
from the time when the franc was legally stabilized in June of that year, was an 
important and early factor in bringing about a change in the relationship between 
creditor and debtor countries. The decline in United States capital exports fol- 
lowed almost immediately upon that of the French, while British capital exports fell 
off in 1980. 


The consequences of this change in capital movements can be only briefly 
outlined here. The redistribution of capital resources and the accompanying 
change in relative prices at first gave rise to a boom in certain creditor countries, 
while the chief debtor countries suffered from an inadequate supply of foreign means 
of payments; after the breakdown of the boom in 1929-30, the economic situation 
of these countries rapidly grew worse, their gold and currency resources were reduced 
as well as the prices of primary products, their terms of trade deteriorated, while 
their charges in the form of interest and amortization remained fixed. The terms 
of trade of the industrial creditor countries, as well as of Germany, improved, but 
the general price fall that occurred did not spare the economy of any country. 


During the early part of the depression both debtor and creditor countries 
endeavoured to protect their economies against disturbances in their international 
accounts by new import barriers, but those raised by creditor countries were of 
particular importance as they directly impeded the adjustment of trade balances to 
the balances of capital transactions. A particularly disturbing example was the 
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reduction in the outlet for foreign goods in the United States after the adoption in 
1930 of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, by which nearly nine hundred duties were raised. 


The connection between commercial policy and international capital move- 
ments became more pronounced during the financial crisis of 1931. The withdrawal 
of a portion of the large amounts of short-term capital invested in Central Europe, 
particularly in Germany, by various creditor countries, transferred by means of 
merchandise imports into the United Kingdom, where most goods could still be 
imported without hindrance and whence the transfer (for example, in the form of 
gold) did not meet with any difficulties, appeared to have been one of the principal 
causes of the depreciation of sterling, which was followed by the introduction in the 
United Kingdom of customs duties for various industrial products under the ‘‘Abnor- 
mal Importations Act” later in the year. 

The contraction of British imports from industrial countries played an out- 
standing part in the events that followed, because it was by means of these imports 
that the transfer to the United Kingdom was effected of the bulk of the British 
income from abroad on account of the interest and dividends earned for services 
performed. With the smaller scope for such transfer, the financial position of 
various debtor countries deteriorated and several of them defaulted on their debts; 
in addition, a considerable scarcity of foreign currency occurred in various countries 
of Central Europe that had been accustomed to dispose of a large share of their 
exports in the United Kingdom or in other countries specializing in the British 
market, and had financed their purchases of primary products by their excess of 
exports in this trade. 

The discriminatory treatment which before 1931 existed in international trade 
was limited by recognition of the fact that, in the long run, a country preventing its 
importers from buying in the cheapest market injured its own economy. Such 
considerations were to a large extent put aside after the financial crisis, when each 
country felt the economic strain to which it was exposed as a temporary disturbance 
originating abroad. ‘The changes in prices were too rapid and too great to permit 
of a smooth adaptation of the domestic economy to the new competitive position, 
and the protection of that economy against breakdown appeared more important 
than the exchange of goods with foreign countries. The reinforcement of pro- 
tective policies that followed had, in practice, always a discriminatory effect, as it 
chiefly affected trade with industrial or food-producing countries; but measures 
which were even in form discriminatory were also adopted on a scale that would 
have been unthinkable a few years earlier. Within a short time, a partially new 
technique for regulating merchandise trade as well as other international transactions 
developed. Its main instruments were, in creditor countries, quantitative restric- 
tions of imports and, in debtor countries, exchange control; the latter, which was 
frequently combined with debt moratoria, gave rise to clearing for payments agree- 
ments and variable export subventions, and contributed to the tendency towards 
the balancing of bilateral transactions. All these measures are clearly discrimina- 
tory in substance, if not in form. In the case of clearing agreements, the dis- 
criminatory effect lies in the inducement they afford to the country whose balance in 
clearing is active to prevent the formation of frozen assets abroad by increasing 
imports from the partner, even if the additional imports have to be paid for at 
higher prices than those prevailing elsewhere. 

It is not possible to indicate in detail how these measures have affected the 
distribution of trade, but attention may be drawn to the tendency for an increased 
proportion of trade to develop within certain more or less well-defined groups of 
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countries. The world empires are an example of such groupings and especially in 
the case of the British Commonwealth, trade between members of the group repre- 
sents an increased proportion of the total trade of the group. Another grouping 
consists of debtor countries with weak currencies and, among such countries, mutual 
clearing agreements have resulted in the trade between them becoming a much 
greater proportion of their total trade. This change in distribution was determined, 
not by prices prevailing in the import and export markets concerned, but by dis- 
crimination rendered possible by commercial policy. 


Recent Factors.—In spite of the restraints upon trade outlined above, the 
increase in prices of primary products since 1935 and the readiness with which such 
products were absorbed by free currency countries were of distinct benefit even to 
those raw-material-producing countries exercising exchange control and there were 
some signs of a return of trade into more normal channels. 


If comparison is made between the import figures for 1935 and 1936, it is found 
that the greatest increases are recorded by industrial countries. The United 
Kingdom and the United States alone account for almost half of the total world 
increase in imports and other industrial countries for another fourth. The remaining 
countries, which mainly export foodstuffs and raw materials and represent one-half 
of world imports, thus account for only one-fourth of the increase in world imports. 
Of the increase in the value of world exports, however, industrial countries account 
for only about one-third and agricultural or mining countries for the remaining two- 
thirds. Germany was an exception to this general trend of industrial countries, 
for her exports increased more than her imports, but Germany, unlike the other 
principal industrial countries, is a debtor country. 

The principal creditor countries—the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France—increased their shares in world imports but their shares in world exports were 
reduced. The shares of debtor countries—Germany, and the majority of non- 
industrial countries—in world imports and exports moved in the opposite direction. 


The circumstances determining trade movements differ from country to country. 
The progress of internal recovery from the depression in a number of countries, 
especially the United Kingdom and United States, with the consequent increase of 
imports of these countries, was a potent factor in the further recovery of world trade. 
Drought in the United States and labour disputes in that country and France 
tended to cut down the exports of those countries. The trade of several countries 
around the Mediterranean was adversely affected by unfavourable climatic con- 
ditions and political disturbances. The trade of countries of the former gold bloc— 
especially France, Netherlands, and Switzerland—was adversely affected by the 
depressed conditions within these countries before they readjusted their currencies 
in the autumn of 1936. 


Canada’s Position in World Trade.—The foregoing brief outline of the 
course of world trade in the period since 1929, taken from the League of Nations’ 
reports, is presented as a background against which Canada’s position in world 
trade may be viewed. According to these figures, Canada, in 1936, stood eighth in 
imports, fourth in exports, and fifth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in 
each category. The position of fourth in exports in 1936 was largely due to the 
decline in exports of France, a decline which may be temporary. During the 
declining phase of the depression from 1929 to 1932, Canada’s share in total world 
trade declined from 3-68 p.c. to 3-24 p.c. due to a great decline in the share of 
imports more than offsetting a slight increase in the share of exports. In the 
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recovery phase of the depression since 1932, Canada’s share in total world trade has 
increased to 3-8 in 1936. The share of imports was still very low although it has 
recovered considerably since a low point of 2-3 p.c. in 1938. Canada’s share of 
exports has been well maintained and, with increases since 1932, is now considerably 
larger than in 1929. The position is shown in the first section of Statement IV below. 


The section of Statement IV showing the index of gold prices is significant as 
an indication of changes in the barter terms of trade for the countries shown. Gen- 
erally speaking, terms of trade improved for industrial countries and deteriorated 
for raw-material countries from 1929 to 1932. Japan and the Union of South 
Africa were notable exceptions in each class. Since 1932 the movement of prices 
has been somewhat the reverse, although the maladjustments of 1932 were still not 
entirely compensated in 1936. Canada, as a country whose imports are chiefly 
manufactured goods and whose exports are chiefly primary materials, experienced 
a greater decline from 1927 to 1932 in the average price of exports which dropped to 
45-1 p.e. of the 1927 level, than of imports which were 50-8 p.c. Since 1932, 
although the further decline in import prices has been a little larger than that of 
export prices, the import prices still averaged higher in 1936 at 41-4 p.c. compared 
to 39-6 p.c. for exports. In this comparison it should be borne in mind that Cana- 
dian exports in the statement include domestic gold, so that the remainder of Cana- 
dian exports are under still poorer barter terms than the figures indicate. 


The quantum of Canadian imports has been recovering since 1932, but in 1936 
it was still only 86-6 p.c. of that of 1927, was still more below that of 1929, and was 
below the estimated average for the world which stood at 92-4 p.c. of 1927. The 
quantum of Canadian exports has likewise been recovering since 19382 and made a 
remarkable gain in 1936 reaching a level above those of 1927 and 1929, and above the 
world average in 1936. 


IV.—PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1935, AND 1936. 


Norr.—Basis: Recorded values of merchandise trade converted to U.S.A. old gold dollars. Price 
indexes are on the basis of U.S.A. old gold dollars. ‘The year 1927 is taken as the base for both price 
and quantum indexes. 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
1929. ) 19382. | 1935. ] 1936. |) 1929. | 1932. ) 1935. | 1936. |] 1929. ) 1936. 
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Item and Country. 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 509. 
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IV.—PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1935, AND 1936—concluded. 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
1929. | 19382. ] 1935. ] 1936. | 1929. | 1932. |] 1985. | 1936. || 1929. | 1936. 


Item and Country. 


IinpEx or Goup PRIcEs, 
(1927=100). 


United Kingdom........... 98-9 | 46-6 | 388-9 | 41-3} 97-0] 52-8 | 44-0] 45-6 
WINIbEW Sbabehonss: coc ctes: 91-6 | 45-3} 31-1] 83-6 ]| 101-2] 59-3 | 44-6] 45-3 
Gopmanyeses Kore tenn 101-3 | 50-2] 47-3] 49-8 |) 98-7] 70-7] 58-2] 58-9 
Paneer cas serio icaacke 94-0 | 55:2} 46-2] 47-0] 95-8} 64:9] 55-9] 53-4 
Wanadaly eine. ithe ules eek. 95-3 | 50-8} 40-2] 41-46) 94-6] 45-1] 387-3] 39-66 
MADANG abt che aes ae ees 95-1] 39-7} 35-3] 36-2] 93-3] 33-0] 25-1] 24-9 
Belgium: sepa. tei eaaels 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
ARDS Chie are eee eA tree cnet, CAG 93:2 | 46-8] 37-5 5 90-2] 389-5] 34-4 5 
Netherlandsics cc. sees sce 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Union of South Africal......| 94-4] 58-1] 41-4] 41-0] 97-9] 68-2] 61-8 5 
PSC Palte tami ae came sat. o 89-1 5 5 5! 96-3 | 81-8] 25-8 5 iil. ; 
Areentinatns. ares. ks 83-0 | 50-4] 36-8 | 34-6 || 103-6] 41-2] 33-2 5 
CH TRTSTSS at Jan ee ee ream 90-7 | 53-1] 41-9 5} 105-8 | 44-4 | 36-1 5 
Tbe tera tae ee ree 92-0-| 48:0 | 41-6] 48-6] 86-8] 47-8 | 36-9] 34-5 
Swedenhen lassen ere 98-9 | 55-8 | 48-5 5! 96-6 | 51-4] 40-0 5 
Britysh Malaya: oles: wes 93-9 | 49-6] 36-2 5} 94-8 | 29-0] 38-3 | 438-3 
Switzerlandsat .....ceie stan 96-6 | 63:5] 51-9 5102-0 | 75-7] 64-4 5 
Czechoslovakia............ 94-8 59-3 53-6 | 52-7 97-7 | 70-0 5 5 
Wonmark sce dees ke ce. 101-0 | 57-3 | 46-4] 50-21 109-9 | 46:9] 46-1 5 
Netherlands Indies......... 96-9 |] 59-2] 44-9] 48-7 ]| 73-2] 29-4] 25-0] 25-0 
| BY 2171 benoit edie ee 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
TUES ES ekt CE USSIa) foe tee 101-1 5 5 5] 89-6 | 40-2] 29-4] 30-5 
Averages for World!....} 96-1} 50-9] 40-8 | 41-8} 96-5] 50-2] 41-0] 42-0]} 96-3] 41-9 
INDEX OF QUANTUM, 
(1927=100). 

United Kingdom........... 101-4 | 88-9 | 95-4 | 102-0 || 104-0] 68-1] 78-6] 79-7 
United: States yas.t's a 114-8 | 69-8 | 93-0] 101-7 || 107-1 | 55-9] 62-4] 66-2 
(Senmany means Shak fs: s S 93-3 | 65-4] 61-9 | 59-5} 126-5 | 75-2] 67-9] 74-9 
Wranee eee 0. foun dace we 122-0 | 108-3 | 90-8 | 98-0] 110-7 | 58-9} 54-2] 51-2 
Canndalst sae eu, oe fae 118-2 | 62-7] 74-8 | 86-64 96-4] 74-9 | 98-6 | 115-95 
AS Te ee es 104-9 | 100-9 | 116-9 | 128-3 || 116-2 | 125-0 | 185-4 | 202-4 
Bel omm 2-7. ak oko oe 5 5 5 - 5 5 5 
TELE ee AUS ee Ce & Ree 103-4 | 81-4] 86-6 511 108-0 | 74:9] 88-4 5 
Netherlands: -ces.. oss os: 5 5 5 5 - 5 5 5 
Union of South Africal.. 120-5 | 75-7 5 5! 101-9 | 104-9 | 105-5 5 
NUSEPALIAY Mn Wei bie <8 3 3, 97-7 5 5 5 | 107-4 | 189-5 | 143-0 5 iil. 5 
AT PONLINGS SA ahi oe ashes | 119-6 | 51-8] 67-8 | 70-6 || 90-2 | 82-7] 85-2 5 
Ginna ee Spe wns eat ot ook seas 127-8 | 93-0] 68-2 Se 9720) le St21-| 45323 | 5 
TE SGN Rietars ie Se aN erie 5 ae 116-6 |} 83-2] 86-2} 54-8} 114-3 | 90-6] 86-1] 80-0 
ONIEEO LG Ter ry Ratt Fa 113-7 | 89-9 | 120-0 5 |} 116-1 | 78-1) 112-4 5 
British Malaya............. 5 5 5} 91-8 | 75-4] 85-0] 84-1 
Pwitzerland?.o.2. 5.3... o 110-4 | 107-5 91-7 51 101-5} 50-6] 55-2 5 
Czechoslovakia............ 5 5 5 5} 104-2 | 62-1 5 5 
PP GNMAREIC Ras es cos 5 5 5 5 1 101-9 | 112-5 | 88-5 5 
Netherlands Indies......... 126-8 71-9 68-3 67-8 || 120-1 | 112-3 | 108-8 | 140-1 

TEAM cers Hing, eC os sane 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
WAS Sok. CRussia) ies ss. 116-0 5 5 5 || 125-6 | 183-5 | 160-0 | 180-4 


ef es ff ef ff nf ees 


Averages for Wor!d‘....1 109-3 | 80-91 88-51 92-411 108-31 81-81 89-41 94-3 || 108-8 93-0 


1 Includes exports of gold produced within the country. 2Imports are adjusted for over- or 
under-valuation (see p. 500). 3 Including improvement and repair trade beginning 1933. 4 Totals 
include other countries not specified. 5 Indexes were not published in the Review of World 
Trade. 6 Hstimated from preliminary Canadian sources. 7 Indexes based on year 1928. 
8 Excluding Manchuria since July 1, 1932. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


The most important features of Canadian trade are reviewed historically since 
Confederation, in most cases, in the first nine main tables of this chapter (pp. 528- 
535). 

A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1937 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 528), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. -Necessarily, some 
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difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 17 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
not been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since that 
time, however, there has been an annual excess of exports except in the fiscal years 
ended 1921, 1930, and 1931, when there were heavy return movements of funds to 
Canada in the form of an excess of imports. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3 
(p. 580). Exports of non-monetary gold bullion are not included in this table 
(see p. 501). 

The figures of Tables 5 and 6 (pp. 582-533) show the overwhelming predomin- 
ance of the two English-speaking countries in Canada’s foreign trade; in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, for example, 79-4 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports of domestic produce 
was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 
77-9 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show, respect- 
ively, by years, the percentage proportions of imports from the United Kingdom 
and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, and the ad 
valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all countries from 
1868 to 1987. The higher rates collected on imports from the United Kingdom 
than on those from the United States in spite of the preferential tariff accorded 
British goods since 1897 is largely due to the following factors: (1) imports of alco- 
holic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely in imports from the 
United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; (2) imports of raw 
materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form an important 
part of imports from the United States; and (3) dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are subject to relatively 
higher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in Canada, 
which form another large element of imports from the United States. This subject 
is treated in more detail at pp. 58-59 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1936, and at pp. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The figures of Statement V, p. 511, indicate the seriousness of the decline in 
trade during the depression shown by the figures for the fiscal year 1933, and the 
extent of the recovery since then. That the decline in the quantum or volume of 
trade was not so great as that of the values here shown is evident from the analyses 
in Subsections 1 and 10 of this chapter. The recovery from the low point of the 
depression has been greater in exports than in imports. 


Imports are an indication of purchasing power in Canada and are especially 
influenced | by the expansion or contraction of capital expenditures within Canada. 
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The increase, therefore, of 16-9 p.c. in the volume and 19-5 p.c. in the value of imports 
reflects a recovery in purchasing power in Canada and probably some slight expan- 
sion in capital expenditures which were almost completely suspended during the 
worst years of the depression. It may be noted in Statement V that imports of iron 
and non-ferrous metal products, the groups chiefly influenced by capital expendi- 
tures, were much higher in 1937 than in 1933, though still much below those of the 
fiscal year 1927, chosen because it approximates to the calendar year 1926 taken as 
a representative year of the post-war prosperity period. Similarly in 1936 and 1937 
imports have increased from the United States which is the chief external source for 
machinery and other durable goods and materials. 


Exports represent the sale in world markets of surplus products of Canadian 
farms, mines, forests, fisheries, and factories and, when there is a ready sale for such 
products at prices profitable to the producer, large exports result in prosperity in 
Canada. In the year 1937 exports increased in volume by 16-8 p.c., while higher 
prices accounted for an increase of about 8-2 p.c. in the value of exports, so that 
Canadian goods were sold abroad not only in larger volume but also at more profit- 
able prices. (See Subsection 10, pp. 582-585, for a comparison of volume and 
value.) The figures of exports shown in Statement V indicate that a shift is taking 
place in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the pros- 
perity period, 1925-29, Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. Indeed, 
in that period it was largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an active 
world demand at good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 1927 
the two groups, vegetable and animal products, made up 59 p.c. of our exports, 
while non-ferrous metals constituted only 6-4 p.c. In 1937, on the other hand, 
vegetable and animal products made up only 45 p.c. of exports, but non-ferrous 
metals (including gold) increased to 22 p.c. This is very suggestive of the. part 
which the mining and exporting of non-ferrous metals (including gold) are playing 
in the current economic recovery of Canada. 


V.—SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1936, AND 1937. 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
(Million $). illion $) 


1914.| 1927. | 1983. | 1936. | 1937. || 1914.| 1927. | 1983. | 1936. | 1937. 


ALL CouUNTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products..... 97-6} 213-1 88-3] 110-3) 181-4] 201-2] 575-0} 203-4) 242-9) 346-5 


Animals and Products| 41-1 53-2 15-4 24-3 27-9 76-6) 167-3 54-3} 100-9} 133-9 
Fibres and Textiles...| 109-2) 183-6 61-2 89-8 104-8 1:9 7:7 4-7 10:3 12:8 
Wood and Paper......} 37-4 48-0 20-5 23-3 28-91 63-2) 284-1 120-9} 181-8} 223-9 
Tron and Its Products| 148-8] 229-4 58-9} 114-3) 150-2) 15-5 74:3 17-3 52-4 53-2 


Non-Ferrous Metals..| 35-6 52-7 18-1 33-7 37-0] 53-3 82-6 96-9} 212-5} 230-2 
Non-Metallic Miner- 


£5 LV Ges a oA Ae 85-3] 156-8 87-7| 105-4) 117-0) 9-3 28-9 9-2 19-1 26-1 
Chemicals and Allied 

IPTOOUCIS2... sc cmes 17-1 31-8 25-5 29-9 33:1 4-9 16-2 j1-1 16-0 19-2 
Miscellaneous Com- 

WMOGIGIES = es ee 52-1 62-2 30-8 31-7 41-6 5-7 18-1 10-3 13-1 15-4 


POU Sy. s5 + 619-2! 1,030-9! 406-41 562-7! 671-8 431-6! 1,254-2' 528-1! 849-01 1061-2 
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V.—SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1936, AND 1937—concluded. 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
Group. (Million $). (Million $). 


1914.) 1927. 1933. 1936. 1937. || 1914.} 1927. 1933. 1936. 1937. 


UnITED KINGDOM. 


Agricultural and Vege- 


table Products..... 16-2 38-3 17-4 18-0 17-9|| 146-8} 330-1 114-2 154-3 197-1 
Animals and Products 5-7 5-4 2-4 3°8 5-1] 35-4 67-8 29-9 54-6 73-4 
Fibres and Textiles..| 60-6 72-8 25-6 40-6 46-6 0-2 0-9 1:3 2-3 2°5 
Wood and Paper...... By07/ 3-9 3-4 3-5 3-8] 12-8 15-8 11-3 28-8 36-1 
Tron and Its Products} 17-3 15-0 12-0 20-6 23-0 1-4 8-1 5-6 11-2 13-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals. 4-8 5-6 3:3 5-8 6-1] 16-6 14-2 14-6 61-8 75-8 
Non-Metallic Miner- 

BAG He Se ney hats % 6-3 Q- 12-6 12-9 13-1 0-4 2-3 1:3 2-2 2-7 
Chemicals and Allied 

IEFOCUCUSH aro. tee 4-3 4-9 4-6 6-4 6-9 0-6 3-6 2-9 ous 4-2 
Miscellaneous Com- 

FUOGICICS Cron. = 13-2 8-8 5-2 6-3 7-0 1:0 4-1 3°3 3:2 3-2 

ROtalss ate ae as 132-1 163-9 86-5 117-9 129-5} 215-2) 446-9 184-4] 321-6} 408-0 
Unitep Sratrs. 
Agricultural and Vege- 

table Products..... 44-] 97-1 30-2 30-9 38-3] 34-1 60-0 3-9 44.7 73°6 
Animalsand Products| 23-3 35-4 8-6 11-0 12-6) 32-3 75-3 13-9 34-1 46-4 
Fibres and Textiles...| 32-5 66-9 22-5 32-1 37-2 1-2 3-5 0-9 2-6 3-0 
Wood and Paper......| 31-7 41-1 15-1 17-9 23-1) 45-2 242-0 93-9 125-2 153-7 
Tron and Its Products| 121-4 206-7 43-9 88-4 121-7 2-0 10-7 2-0 5-4 6-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals..| 27-7 42-2 12-9 23-3 25-4)| 34-2 41-0 68-1 121-8 117-3 
Non-Metallic Miner- 

BS Ak ies ete 74-2 132-0 62-9 78-1 86:8 7-2 17-6 4.9 11-6 17-1 
Chemicals and Allied 

Broductsssn 9-6 20-6 15-5 17-5 19-4) 3-2 7-7 4-7 7-4 8-7 
Miscellaneous Com- 

modities vw wae 31-8 45-0 20-9 20-3 29-2) 4-0 10-6 5-1 7-5 9-1 

TOtalsene sole 396°3 687-0! 232-5} 319-51 393-7ll 163-4 468-4 197-41 360-31 4385-0 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 536-577) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
commodities. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable or free and 
exports as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1933-37. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1937 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to 
purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports 
and provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
dutiable or free under the general, preferential, and treaty rate tariffs in 1937. 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Ever since Confederation the external trade of Canada has been carried on 
predominantly with one or other of the two great English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the early years of the Dominion, the 
United Kingdom, which was then lending Canada capital on a considerable scale for 
those times, supplied more than half her imports, though as a customer she came 
second to the United States. Later on, however, partly as the result of the free 
trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the United 
States, the United Kingdom became the chief market for Canada’s exports, holding 
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that position steadily from 1890 to 1920, while in certain of the more recent years 
the United States again has been Canada’s largest customer. 

As regards imports, on the other hand, the United States, though in the begin- 
ning ranking second in supplying Canada’s wants, took first place as early as 1876 
and has maintained that position steadily since about 1883, the proximity of the 
two countries and the increasing population on both sides of the line being largely 
responsible. During the Great War, when the resources of the United Kingdom 
were absorbed in the struggle, the percentage of Canada’s imports coming from the 
United States rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918. From 1921 to 1930 it remained 
fairly constant at about two-thirds, while in recent years it has declined and was 
58-6 p.c. in 1937. Imports from the United Kingdom, which fell as low as 8-0 p.c. 
of the total in 1919, fluctuated between 15-2 p.c. and 19-0 p.c. between 1921 and 
1930, but have been somewhat higher since then and stood at 19-3 p.c. in 1937. 
(See Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter.) 

Statement V, p. 512, shows Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in three 
recent years compared with that in 1927 and 1914. It may be noted that in the 
latest years there has been a very great decline. in imports of textiles, partially com- 
pensated by some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical 
products. Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part of 
exports to the United Kingdom, but there has been an actual and a great propor- 
tional increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 

The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in summary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special con- 
cessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 490. 

Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference.—Table 18 on p. 577 shows 
for the latest fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering 
Canada either at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff. An analysis 
of the extent of the preference on British goods was given on p. 509 of the 1937 
Year Book. To make a fair comparison between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of the average rates of duty collected on ordinary dutiable imports, 
imports of alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos should be eliminated, 
while imports free of duty under the British preference but dutiable when imported 
from the United States should be added to the dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom. After these logical adjustments the average rate of duty on imports 
from the United Kingdom has been lower in every year since 1922 while the differ- 
ence in favour of the United Kingdom has become 50 p.c. or more in recent years. 

The British preferential tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When the British preference became effective in 1897, 
Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, 
so that from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom déclined by $38,596,000 
or 56-7 p.c. After the introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward 
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trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of our total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to 
decline. Imports from other Empire countries which were insignificant before the 
beginning of the century have increased both in actual value and proportion of total 
imports. However, during the latest four years and especially since the Ottawa 
Agreements, the proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom and the total 
British Empire has shown an upward trend, although both the volume and direction 
of Canada’s exports vary widely with the vicissitudes of crops here and in other parts 
of the world. Canada’s exports to Empire countries other than the United King- 
dom consist very largely of manufactured products, while imports from those 
Empire countries are chiefly raw materials. 


In the interpretation of statistics covering a long period, such as those in State- 
ment VI following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind. 
Thus the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the introduction of the British preference, 
marked about the close of a long period of declining prices which began in the ’70’s. 
Prices followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose 
very steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921. In the 
following year, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 
1929, after which came the serious decline which accompanied the depression. (See 
Chapter XX.) The trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years 
since 1886 was as follows:— 


VI.—_CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


* or ae Percentage of Total 
Canadian Trade with Trade with 
Item and Fiscal Year. O 
‘ ther Total F Other Total 
Kyutied | British | British |,,United | British | British 
& Empire. Empire. ecom.) Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c p.c 
IMPORTS. 
1:1 RISING Gai ec ocd On ocho 39,083,006 | 2,383,560 | 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
1896) occ eee con Se eaaes 32,824,505 2,388,647 | 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33 "4 
1906.4 -Satace acute erence 69,183,915 | 14,605,519 | 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
1914 csc cio teter eee ee re 132,070,406 | 22,456,440 |154, 526,846 21-4 3:6 25-0 
TOD wor. hiaslsth ten rciaie te aire ee 213,973,562 | 52,029,126 |266, 002,688 17-3 4.2 21-5 
MQ 2 De eletesusescise fee he cle ee 117,135,343 | 31,973,910 |149, 109, 253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
1 A )13 oe A Oia ae anes Pie ce ain Pn 163,731,210 | 45,088,918 |208,820, 128 17-6 4-9 22-5 
1920 Fists diac oars ie he bas Meee ee 194,041,381 | 63,346,829 |257,388, 210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
HOSOR. States cco cele cere wei ee eee ree 189,179,738 | 63,494,864 |252,674,.602 15-2 5-1 20:3 
AOS den fe eho eee wih Ren ase 149,497,392 | 55,401,034 |204,898, 426 16-5 6-1 22-6 
NOS Beetles sata meus a eet 106,371,779 | 41,440,214 |147,811,993 18-4 7:2 25-6 
OBS FO eeac cera sieen ate ee mee 86,466,055 | 33,918,269 |120,384,324 21-3 8-3 29-6 
1938 ree sais acted croio tne Se ee 105,100, 764 | 35,303,122 |140, 403,886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
EQSD see te ce telco ete re rates 111,682,490 | 44,503,981 |156,186,471 21-4 8-5 29-9 
POS Ge sites Haveiheske sto hertehis eee ios 117,874,822 | 59,846,488 |177, 721,310 20-91] . 10-71 31-6 
NOS (areretrstaaise ine co ciare olacctanesc cris Os ore 129,507,885 | 68,657,957 |198, 165,842 19-3 10:2 29-5 
Ixports (Canadian) 
USSbE tae adie ncctacrt cocculsscine se 36,694,263 | 3,262,803 | 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
TSOG re tementae see cote eee 62,717,941 | 4,048,198 | 66,766, 139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
VQOG cS Ser cre Sao oh eile go ais orotate ok 127,456,465 | 10,964,757 |138,421, 222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
BOE. SSA Tie et 2 nthe Sete a 215,253,969 | 23,388,548 |238, 642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
192 Biche Ree he dee oe Soe aa 312,844,871 | 90,607,348 |408, 452,219 26:3 7-6 33-9 
LODO Sot carer nit ete eee 299,361,675 | 46,473,735 |345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
O26 ee Soecticstc emilee en cmetem ote 508,237,560 | 90,330,435 |598,567,995 38-5 6-8 45-3 
TQ20 3 is rsiets eton.e teas oreo ma ne eide 429,730,485 |106, 258,803 |535,989, 288 31-4 7:8 39-2 
1930 esoteric cree 281,745,965 | 97,825,173 |379,571,138 25-2 8-7 33-9 
19S) icc ad ccoetmcan sibs tle etre. 219,246,499 | 73,617,897 |292,864,396 27-4 9-2 36-6 
i Dee Stee. «Mie Sareea am Ais 174,048,725 | 46,016,686 |220,060,411 29-0 7:7 36-7 
TOSS ie shite cee oceania Oommen: 184,361,019 | 37,757,908 {222,118,927 34-9 7-2 42-1 
VOSS seh SAR: dee. beers ee 288,582,666 | 50,423,723 |339,006,389 43-3 7:6 50:9 
TOS. Sie cacccure citar cn erat oetete 290,885,237 | 67,314,241 |358,199, 478 38-4 8-9 47-3 
POSG ei Noe ee. Shs eaten eR 321,556,798 | 77,754,681 |399,311,479 37-9 9-1 47-0 
LOST og tron k cclstebaas cele sien tan 407,996,698 | 87,601,407 1495,598, 105 38-4 8-3 46-7 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 
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| Subsection 5.—Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—In the period immediately following Con- 
federation, the United States was Canada’s chief customer, trade still following its 
accustomed channels in spite of the denunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty, which had 
expired on Mar. 17, 1866. On the other hand, Canada bought more from the United 
Kingdom than from the United States. (See Tables 5 and 6 for a record of trade 
with the United States since 1868.) 


In the ’70’s, however, the proportion of Canadian exports to the United States, 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of Confederation, declined ma- 
terially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890, when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892 and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. In the first decade of the twentieth century it averaged about 35 p.c., but 
fell off considerably in the war years. Since the War, the average has been about 
40 p.c., although in 1934 under the influence of the depression and high tariffs in 
the United States the proportion dropped to 33 p.c. (See Statement VII, p. 516). 


Imports from the United States exceeded half of total Canadian imports for the 
first time in the years from 1877 to 1879, while in the 1880's they were approxi- 
mately equivalent to those from the United Kingdom, at from 40 to 45 p.c. from 
either country. By 1896, however, imports from the United States again reached 
half of the total, and subsequently have never fallen below that point, increasing 
both absolutely and relatively during the great period of expansion until 1913, 
when they were 65-0 p.c. of all imports. In the extraordinary circumstances of the 
Great War they rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918, and throughout the 1920’s stood 
at about two-thirds of the total. They declined to less than three-fifths of the total 
since 1932 as shown in Statement VII, p. 516. The reduced demand for capital 
goods was an important factor in the depression years. 


The commodities of Canadian export and import trade with the United States 
are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of 
this chapter. 


Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for three recent 
fiscal years compared with 1927 and 1914 is shown in Statement V, p. 512. Non- 
metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 
increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron 
products became again in 1935 the most important group and there are still large 
imports of textiles which include raw cotton, and of vegetable products largely com- 
prised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Aside from the effects 
of the Ottawa Agreements with their purpose of increasing intra-Empire trade and 
of the at-times heavy discount against Canadian funds in the United States, a factor 
in the fluctuation of the United States’ share in imports into Canada which should not 
be overlooked is the influence of capital expenditures here. The United States is 
the principal external source for machinery, equipment, and structural materials. 
The almost complete cessation of capital expenditures in the depression therefore 
affected imports from the United States more than from any other country. 

Another important factor influencing imports from the United States is Cana- 
dian purchasing power which is very directly affected by exports to the United 
States. These were seriously curtailed by the very high rates on many important 
Canadian products introduced by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of June, 1930, and there- 
after imports from the United States showed a greater decline than Canadian 
exports to that country. (See the 1936 Year Book, p. 508.) 
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However, this situation was relieved by the Trade Agreement with the United 
States which became effective on Jan. 1, 1936. ‘The influence of the economic 
recovery in both Canada and the United States should not be overlooked as a 
factor in the recent increases of trade. The Trade Agreement has undoubtedly 
been of great benefit to producers of live stock and lumber in Canada and, in a less 
degree, to many other classes. 

Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1937 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2-8 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages by fiscal 
years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 86-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 27-3; 1932, 18-7; 
1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 19387, 16-5. An important factor in 
the decline for recent years has been the requirement of direct shipment for goods to 
qualify under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain. Details by countries 
are given in Table 21 of this chapter. — . . 

Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1937 are shown in Statement VII below. During the 
War and the years immediately following, when production and exports by many 
European countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high 
proportion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other foreign countries declined. 
With this exception the proportion of imports from other foreign countries has 
remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly half a century at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports. Canadian exports to the United States 
have fluctuated between 30 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 
countries increased from 4-5 p.c. to as high as 24-0 p.c. in 1929; they declined to 
12:3 p.c. in 1937. 


VII—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES. 
Canadian Trade with— Percentages of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. " United Other All United Other All 
Siatas: Foreign Foreign Sintas: Foreign Foreign 
Countries. | Countries. Countries. | Countries. 
TurGnne: $ $ $ p.c. p.c p.c 

1SS6 Shas eioe eee maha 42,818,651} 11,756,920) 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
TS9G Ais. cast ace uce Deere te 53,529,390) 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
190GS eRe SS: Seer eee 169,256,452} 30,694,394] 199,950,846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
LDU AG ee ici cious sotenamietlemiee 396,302,138] 68,365,014) 464, 667,152 64-0 11:0 75-0 
LOD esc Note era eer 856,176,820] 117,979,374] 974, 156, 194 69-0 9-5 78:5 
1922 tatters we rts 515,958,196] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
19262) Fst Re eee eee 608,618,542) 109,890,062] 718,508,604 65-6 11-9 77°5 
iL PALE ea erie Scenes chairs edie: 868,012,229] 140, 278, 652/1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
19SON ces eee ene 847,442,037} 148,156,943) 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79-7 
1931 Peer See eee 584,407,018] 117,307,251] 701,714,269 64-5 12-9 77-4 
1932 ges cto ceSeasidc on eee ae 351,686,775) 79,005,136] 430,691,911 60-8 13-6 74-4 
1933 08 Ae. Boe oe Se 232,548,055} 53,451,365} 285,999, 420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
OSE oaee cei ee tieiara: 238,187,681] 55,207,058} 293,394, 739 54-9 12-7 67-6 
TWO tenisesee scone coe meres 303,639,972} 62,604,710] 366, 244, 682 58-1 12-0 70-1 
OCT. coactcat eset pecan 319,479,594] 65,518,159} 384,997,753 . 56-8 11-6 68-4 


LEY Reni es, Vth ey Re 393 .720,662' 79,989,062' 473,709, 724 58-6 11-9 70-5 
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VII.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES—concluded. 
Canadian Trade with— Percentages of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. : Other All . Other All 
sy et Foreign Foreign ane ed Foreign Foreign 
Countries. | Countries. eng Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Exports (Canadian). 
TSS6 ste Bet been eee bs 34,284,490 3,515,148] 37,799,638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
TSOG), a aie Ak ees aes as 37,789,481 5,152,185] 42,941,666 24-4 4-7 39-1 
WG. cee aioe Paes 83,546,306] 13,516,428) 97,062,734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
NOTE Patera ce She Say et, as 163,372,825} 29,573,097] 192.945,922 37-9 — 6-8 44.7 
POZE ee ei ee ee eee ce 542,322,967] 243,388,515) 785,711,482 45-6 20-5 66-1 
TOD 2 a ein Tee eee 292,588,643! 101,816,627] 394,405,270 39-5 13-8 53-3 
WO2ZG 7 AAG a Cokes BERS soe 480,199,723) 241,800,429) 722,000, 152 36-4 18-3 54-7 
i yi eee, aad 0 aot ee ea 504,161,604) 328,108,239] 832,269,843 36-8 24-0 60-8 
PERCU os bs ee oie Gh: ee a 515,049,763} 225,637,401) 740,687, 164 46-0 20-1 66-1 
POSTE ee ee Poke Sei leaks 349, 660,563] 157,217,708] 506,878, 271 43-7 19-7 §3-4 
TOS 2 Mare eee ayh ort ee kets 257,770,160} 122,201,241] 379,971,401 42-9 20-4 63-3 
LUISE 8 se Aas seen ae Seen 8 197,424,723] 108,520,628) 305,945,351 37-4 20-5 57-9 
"yh ee aie ee ea 220,072,810] 106,874,872] 326,947,682 33-0 16-1 49-1 
1035. ten eco... wee 11: 304,721,354] 98,705,093] 398,426, 447 40-3 12-4 52-7 
"le. ncaa i a ae 360,302,426] 89,416,512) 449,718,938 42.41 10-61 53-0 
LOST betes cakes sie eur arwrcts 435,014,544!) 130,569,257) 565,583, 801 41-0 12-3 53-3 


1Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. | 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 14 to 45 
(pp. 91-131) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1937, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘These tables show the trade of 
Canada in leading commodities with 96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal 
years 1936 and 1937. 


Subsection 6.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Canadian Trade by Continents, 1937.—A summary of the imports and 
exports of Canada by continents is given in Statement VIII, p. 518. The part of the 
table showing percentages is of particular interest as indicating trends in the dis- 
tribution of trade. Africa was the only division from which imports during the 
latest year declined in actual value, largely due to a decline in purchases of corn 


from British South Africa. A great increase in imports of corn from Argentina and 


increased imports of crude oil from other South American countries chiefly accounted 
for the increased share of imports from that continent. The progress of recovery 
in Canada tended to increase imports of durable and capital goods and industrial 
materials to a greater extent than imports of finished consumption goods and foods. 
Thus there was a rise in the share of imports from the United States (iron and other 
metal goods and industrial materials), Asia (rubber and tin from the East Indies), 
and Oceania (wool, hides, and sugar from Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji), while 
imports of manufactured consumption goods from Europe and foods from ‘Other 
North America” remained relatively stable and therefore the share in imports from 
those divisions declined. An increased demand with higher prices for grains, timber, 
and non-ferrous metals, raised the share of exports going to Europe in the latest 
year. Over the longer term since 1932, however, the restrictive measures regarding 
trade adopted by many European countries has reduced the share of ‘Other Europe”’ 
in both the imports and exports of Canada. 
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VIII.—CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1932-37. 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 


Item and Continent. 


1932. | 1933, | 1934. | 1935. | 1986.| 1937. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


—— } — | | SE SS | LL CS SE 


Imports. 
Europe— 
United Kingdom....| 106-4] 86-4] 105-1) 111-7] 117-9} 129-5) 18-4] 21-3) 24-2) 21-4) 20-9) 19-3 
Other ic... eae. oss a2 50-9] 34-9} 34-0] 37-0) 38-2 41-4] 8-7) 8-6} 7-9) 7-1) 6-8] 6-2 
North America— 
United States....... 351-7| 232-5] 238-2) 303-6} 319-5} 393-7] 60-8) 57-2) 54-9) 58-1) 56-8) 58-6 
Opbersc.cedase 17-6} 13-9) 18-0} 17-1) 16-4 17-9] 3-0] 3-4) 3-0] 38-3) 2-9} 2-6 
South America........ 17-3} 10-6] 11-7} 15-2] 19-5 28-8] 3-0) 2-6] 2-7) 2-9] 3-5) 4-3 
BIA ex cio en's nk aa ga ok 18-5] 12-4) 16-2} 20-6) 28-4 35-4) 3-3) 3-1] 3-7] 3-9) 5-0) 5-3 
Oeeania <7... sis 2 aanades 9-5} 9-1) 9-7} 10-8) 12-8 17-5) 1:7] 2-2) 2-8] 2-1) 2-38) 2-8 
ANRTOS sien a x sles Peet ss, « 6-6] 6-4) 5-9} 6-4) 10-0 7-7, 1-1) 1-6] 1-8) «° 1-2]. 1-8) » 1-1 


Totals, Imports...| 578-5] 406-2} 433-8) 522-4] 562-7} 671-9] 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 


Exports (Canadian). 


Europe— 

United Kingdom....| 174-0] 184-4] 288-6) 290-8] 321-6] 408-0) 29-0} 34-9) 43-3) 38-4) 37-9] 38-4 

Other: saci. dese ee ee 77-2) 72-7] 72-3) 57-0) 51-1 80-3] 12-9) 13-8} 10-9} _ 7-5} 6-1] 7-6 
North America— 

United States....... 257-8) 197-4] 220-1] 304-7] 360-3} 485-0) 43-0) 37-4) 33-0) 40-3} 42-4) 41-0 

OTOP os Ses. etre 32-7| 25-9) 23-2) 20-8) 21-5 25-4 5-4) 4-9] 3-6] 2-8) 2-5) 2-4 
South America....... -| 8-9] 6-6) 7-9) 11-0) 12-9 13-9] 1-5) 1-2) 1-2) 1-4) 1-5) 1:3 
ABIES Wate Na sec coe 28-3) 22-7) 26-3) 30-4) 28-1 36:0} 4-7) 4-38] 3-9) 4-0) 3-3) 3-4 
Oceanian. < cco teem es 10-2) 12-4) 17-5) 26-3) 35-2 40-1] 1-7) 2-4; 2-6) 3-5) 4-1) 3-8 
ATEIGA fo cht a Bc hore auc 10-9} 6-0) 10-0) 15-6) 18-3 22-5 1-8) 1-1) 1-5] 2-1] 2-2) 2-1 


Totals, Exports...} 600-0) 528-1] 665-9} 756-6) 849-0) 1,061-2] 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Statement IX which follows shows 
how predominant are the two great English-speaking countries as the source of 
supply of Canadian imports. Trade with these two leading countries is more fully 
covered in Subsections 4 and 5 of this chapter. During the fiscal year 1937, there 
were short crops of corn in the United States and British South Africa, with the 
result that imports of corn from Argentina were unusually heavy. Consequently, 
the position of third for Argentina may be only temporary, while British South 
Africa declined from ninth to twenty-ninth place. The percentage of imports from 
countries from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to 
rise with the progress of recovery in Canada. Imports during the latest year from 
France were seriously affected by labour disputes and a high internal price level in 
that country before the franc was devalued. In Table 19 of this chapter may be 
found the values of imports from all important countries in recent years. 
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IX.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1934-37. 


Norre.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1937. 


Percentages P.C. Inc. (+) or 
Rank in— of Dec. (—) 1937 

Country. Total Imports. Compared with— 
1934] 1935] 1936] 1937 1934. ; 1935. | 1936. | 1937. || 1934. 1935. 1936. 
eet rl albed VW Umited States occ vc ices sowee oo 54-9 | 58-1 | 56-8 | 58-6 |+ 65-6 |+ 29-9 |+ 23 
i ehael area ed ON beds Kane d Oth seca wb Ae wes 24-2 | 21-4 | 20-9 | 19-3 J+ 23-2 1+ 16-0 |+  9- 
COR Gallon arcs PAPCONL IN a, ec. t. oc. teks Beicess as 0-5] 0-5] O-7 | 1-7 4471-9 |4320-1 |+ 213- 
Silke con tes | GSLMany ili) Pe, ore. ek ere te 2-3 1-9} 1-8} 1-7 |+ 17-7 |4+ 16-7 |4+ 17- 
29 | 15 6| 5 |British Straits Settlements...... 0-2 0-6 1-3 1-6 ||+952-0 |4+254-9 |+- 46- 
Gi SeGuleSoletot Australia , 22 5252. c. ots cascade 1-2} 1-2] 1-3] 1-4 |+ 76-6 j+ 49-7 |4+ 30- 
5 5 4 (a BTitishanGiay.s.02 we ee chee Ls bs 1-4 1-2 1-3 1-2 |+ 40-1 |+ 29-8 |+ 11- 
LE | pabelh ofei5 bw Sohal BYey Feat rae arena aa ant ie at ra 0-7] 0-7] 0-9 | 1-0 4109-3 |+ 85-3 |+ 31: 
Ge AAG eG PORE LANCER . 22.62%). ete oheles: ot 1-6] 1:2} 1-2] 1-0]/— 6-4]4+ O-1/— 3- 
Ufa PSe lel Gale OlNew Zealand... ¢.. amsss 2 oetes see 0-6] 0-5 | 0-6] 0-8 |+105-3 }+112-1 |+ 38 
pati aliiet ei tamarca: 2.) 2. Meer eee ee 0:6} 0-8] 0-8] 0-8 i+ 95-9 |+ 20-2 |+ 20. 
24°} 19 | 10.) 12 |British Guiana... .x2:........00. 0-3} 0-5 | 0-8] 0-8 4263-6 }|+106-2 |+ 6 


WOROMOUEROHMON 


Percentages of Total Imports 
coming from above 12 Countries} 88-5 | 88-6 | 88-4 | 89-9 - - - 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Percentages in Statement X, as in the 
import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom and 
the United States as customers of Canada. Similarity of tastes and standards of 
living, as well as favourable tariff arrangements, are considerable factors in expanding 
exports of Canadian industrial products to the other British dominions. The 
industrial countries of Europe, especially those with liberal trade policies, are an 
important market for Canadian foodstuffs and non-ferrous metals. In the Orient, 
Japan has become largely industrialized and offers a growing market for Canadian 
foodstuffs, forest products (especially pulp and paper), non-ferrous metals, and 
other minerals. Table 20 of this chapter gives actual values of Canadian exports to 
all important British and foreign countries for the latest five fiscal years. 


X.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA TO EACH OF 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1934-37. 


Norse.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1937. 


. Percentages P.C. Inc. (+) or 
Rank in— of Dec. (—) 1937 
Country. Domestic Exports. Compared with— 
1934) 1935] 1936] 1937 1934. | 1985. | 1936. | 1937. }} 1934. 1935. 1936. 

Palmetaiele mk United States... .%.......<chs eke. 2c 33-0 | 40-3 | 42-4 | 41-0 + 97-7 |4+ 42-8 |+ 20-7 
alee dleeealecon United Kingdom. .. sv<steicleeioo0's « 43-3 | 38-4 | 37-9 | 38-4 + 41-4 |+ 40-3 |4 26-9 
6 3 3 SeVATISCL AL Ace Me. te eee pe ss. 1-8 2-4 2°8 2-5 14+122-0 |+ 49-1 /+ 12-4 
5 6 6 4 ecios ISAT IS SEREE RoE iOS 1-9 1-5 1-3 2-2 i+ 86-9 |+ 98-9 |+ 111-9 
aes eiA tt LVAD AD Vorscrcvless ste state tol otia sieges 2-1) 2-2) 1-7] 2-0 ]+ 56-7 |4+ 27-7 |4+ 45-7 
9 5 5 6 British SOULRCAT PICA. = mr eetiact 1-1 1-7 1-7 1-5 |]+113-8 |+ 28-4 |+ 15-3 
WMPeSe PROM iielEranee. (foo, 2c eee: 1:8] 1:3] 0-9] 1-1]— 1-6 |4+ 19-1 |+ 53-2 
12 9 7 Sul INOW: OAlANG . aM \s.c luke cctcle sks sls 0-7 1-0 1-2 1-1 4149-7 |+ 52:3 |+ 9-5 
Sepa Sut oo Netherlands >... 2: Myvi aes 2-9] 1-3] 1-1] 1-0 1— 44-5 |+ 8-4/+ 15-6 
Beebe lO Germany) tos. .osveule le ddacm. a 1:6] 0-6] 0-5] 0-7 |— 26-1 |4+ 75-0 |+ 71-7 
10} 10 | 10 | 11 |Newfoundland................... 0-9} 0-8} 0-8] 0-7 I+ 26-0 |4+ 19-5 |4+ 12-0 
rere tL 1812s INOPWAY Miia Sen Uileek cle abieee es 0-6] 0-6} 0-5] 0-7 I+ 76-6 |4+ 44-2 |+ 50-9 


— | | | | | | 


Percentages of Total Domestic 
Exports going to above 12 
Countricgwrs tec octets ete ss 91-7 | 92-1 | 92-8 | 92-9 - - - 
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Subsection 7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


The commodities which make up Canada’s external trade are shown in detail 
for the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with 
imports, beginning on p. 538 and p. 550, respectively. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Statement XI, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1937. In the interpretation of the trends in imports, shown 
in this statement, the effects of price changes and of fluctuations of the so-called 
business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index number 
of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 
1899, 59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929, and 74-6 in 1936, these calendar 
years approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1937. 
In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the 
general development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish 
activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the 
security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1937 the effects 
of the depression and price decline were still being felt, although there was a distinct 
improvement as compared with the low figures of 1938. 


During the period of 47 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports, such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electrical apparatus, aluminium, were either non-existent or 
formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in 
Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural oper- 
ations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide 
development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and 
products, silk goods, tea, grain products, and meats, have become relatively much 
less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery, and fruits, which still remain 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high-grade iron 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry are 
chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada. 
Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of the century, 
many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Canadian industries. 
The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in each year since 1911 
are shown in Table 9, p. 535. 


Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, in distinction 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of prosperous business activity capital expenditures are 
high as are also expenditures upon luxuries. It is, therefore, an indication of return- 
ing prosperity in Canada to find imports of machinery, rolling-mill products, elec- 
trical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, unmanufactured wood, etc., recover- 
ing something of the relative importance among imports which they held for a few 
years up to 1930. 


errr nee ke Se 
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XI.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1937. 
Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1937. 


Commodity. 


ee ec 


1 

2 

3 Rolling-miil products.....:... 
4 |Machinery, except farm...... 
5 |Automobile parts............. 
Gel Mitts ete taney 5, Sean eran ee 
¢ 
8 
9 


Raw. coctonhio soosces sn ehets 

Woollen goods (incl. carpets).. 
10 |Cottom goods................. 
11 |Grain and grain products..... 
12 | Rubber and products......... 
13 |Vegetable oils................ 
14 |Books and printed matter.... 
15 |Electrical apparatus.......... 


16 |Farm implements............ 
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NORD Oar ese cucnr ssichae us ais x0 Sark 
20 |Engines and boilers........... 
21 |Petroleum, refined........... 


Furs 
23 |Alcoholic beverages.......... 
24 |Clay and products............ 
25 |Glass and glassware.......... 
26 | Noils, tops and waste wool... 
Hep) O RNG) Dee Ree ne oe 


29 | Dyeing and tanning materials 
SOUP VESCERDIOS vcntersicle hobs sstoteoet 
31 |Stone and products........... 
32 |Wood, unmanufactured....... 
33 |Hides and skins, raw......... 
DE ISORCNOR. Tee Wewrd's bods os cue sles 


BO! OU PPOOMRseci srictisce'c eis 6 > she Se 
37 |Paints and varnishes......... 
SSCP RAW Buk eee we ciate: 
39 |Wood, manufactured.......... 
40 -tiNuts, edibles seemed woods 5 
41 |Cocoa and chocolate.......... 
42 |Coffee, green................. 
43 |Scientific and educational 
OGMPMENts Nose skews sess 
44 |Drugs and medicines......... 
A> PATEUICIAU BILIGl: 2.20 oj t\eeles oie 
46 |Manila, sisal, istle, etc., fibre. 
47 |Woollen yarns................ 
AS SUIDNUPT niece cress eees 
49 |Brass and products........... 
50 |Cotton yarns................. 
Hip Pertilizerssec shee) stk acy aed 


55 |Soda and compounds......... 
56 |Hardware and cutlery........ 
it Asli MED LOCKS.. ccs i's.0 arceie ods 
58 |Coke 


CC ad 


62 |Castings and forgings, iron.... 
63 |Clocks and watches.......... 
64 |}Gums and resins.............. 
65 | Binder twine................. 
66 |Tubes and pipe, iron.......... 
CPP NVALOATOUS. Sie | oeso diene vanes 
68°) Loye-and dolls... 60. eves 
69 |Stamped and coated products 
BMDINECALA Spec vu cvoteses awece os 
71 |Celluloid in lumps............ 
PZEULODACCOLTAW ss <cicws cv dcwedes 
73 |Diamonds, unset............. 


1 None recorded. 


1,877,551 
2,400,851 


6,452, 654 
3,539, 249 


591, 158 


205, 183 
513,331 


1,344,985 


23,244 
11,012, 223 
11,905, 937 
5, 159, 952 

1 


3,133,407 
§,610, 845 
4,229,198 
9,427,575 
6,399, 705 
8,298, 884 
2,942,044 

826, 882 
1,588, 432 

810,900 
2,148, 867 


3,551,037 
3,604,027 
778, 364 
830, 025 
2,106,441 
1,938,112 
1,593, 255 
1,658, 694 
151,510 
1,378,749 
1,574, 834 
711,508 
625, 749 
1,029,711 
3,775, 240 
4,214,012 
1,879,333 
12,543 
3,880,535 
1,012,535 
277,708 
824,195 
400,441 
286,363 
491, 148 


371,348 
451,359 


1 
402,328 
215, 433 
851, 606 
321,348 

88,974 

3,065,410 
282,191 

1,916,994 
624,873 

1,434, 209 

, 855 

506, 839 
609,171 
825,541 
1,060, 708 


"451,792 


1910. 


1,189,071 
27,516,678 
15,692,051 
14,690,873 


14, 962,770 
9,384,801 
20,767,010 
17,928,093 
7,806, 665 
6,151, 157 
1,872,265 
4,127,179 
3, 688,538 
2,661,207 
1,732,215 
5,340,312 
5,347, 854 
2,019,558 
2,326, 681 
5,768,075 
4,459,566 
3,418, 844 
2,932, 104 
599, 446 
4,567,810 
1,587,175 
1,412,099 
1,751,265 
1,773, 953 
8,324,585 
8,235,819 
4,202,934 
794,490 
3,590,829 
1,376,023 
393,011 
3,085,079 
1, 237, 292 
1, 130,335 
1,194,061 


1,137,140 
962, 083 


1,548,457 
1,671,765 

430, 632 
2,228, 215 

767,760 
5,395,423 
10, 273,428 
3,345,550 
1,167,321 

785,524 
1,937, 647 
1,005, 467 
1,695, 603 
2,148,076 

891,820 
1,630,744 
1,029,525 
1,459,617 
2,256,307 
1,772,585 


3,229,239 
1,902,710 


1920. 


20,306, 693 
60,072, 629 
39,985,746 
36,716,791 
12,674,823 
33, 463 , 270 
73,618,354 
33,854,457 
45,545,127 
49,088,060 
9,086,073 
18,059, 435 
15,973,417 
11,228,018 
15,550, 254 
14,578,106 
15,035,545 
15, 923, 836 
8,336, 163 
12,997,757 
10,566,692 
12,877,520 
9,135,536 
6,371,567 
6,926, 459 
5,830,957 
9,949,574 
2,672,211 
5,623,720 
5,722,600 
3, 687, 702 
14,112,391 
22,654, 661 
17,102,702 
2,747,385 
31,341,944 
3, 821,880 
3,090,845 
7, 893 , 284 
5,889,573 
7,626,745 
4,711,079 


3,282,803 
3,402, 932 
1 


5,195,812 
4,445,270 
1,296, 458 
4,531,015 
4,078,510 
1,796,752 
10, 181,034 
4,601,716 
4,210,782 
2,982,371 
4,210, 142 
2,662,728 
2,476,450 
2,233,208 
2,050, 286 
3,491,678 
6,519, 188 
3, 126, 267 
4,987,716 
3,490,524 
4,160,378 
5, 843, 623 
1,534,728 
1,016,777 
22,100,333 
743 , 856 
13,604, 757 
4,470,846 


1930. 


50,951, 202 
56,812, 418 
61,943, 553 
69,702,213 
35,746,929 
34,277,882 
27,987, 156 
21, 682, 463 
32,632,927 
27,275,170 
25, 082,671 
20,025,316 
12,244, 151 
18, 130,779 
37,611, 263 
30,075, 453 
34,464, 666 
14,995, 198 
10, 694,379 
15, 146,436 
25, 180,476 
11,923,949 
45,026,487 
12,256, 769 
10, 453, 706 
3,833,801 
14,764,904 
4,306,945 
3,548, 656 
11,040, 765 
8,702, 988 
15,348, 150 
8,402,075 
11,537,331 
6, 058, 864 
19, 606,589 
5,957,078 
8,360,968 
12,711,307 
5,095,109 
3,651,425 
5,924, 635 


4,956,519 
3,808,721 
13,418,910 
3,822,613 
5,870,353 
3, 823, 245 
7,000,455 
3, 827,867 
5, 033,592 
11,181, 203 
5,020,921 
5,061, 255 
4,410,621 
4,950, 119 
2,488 , 074 
6,403,354 
6,285, 755 
3,192,449 
3,474,921 
4,497,406 
3,495, 659 
3,431,591 
1,845,305 
5, 948, 162 
3,658,798 
2,691,408 
2,349, 230 
7,599,473 
2,042,941 
6,471, 626 
3,193,871 


1937. 


ee ee 


39,704,808 
34,854,726 
31,351,446 
31,086,819 
27,379,705 
24,796, 265 
20,440, 887 
19,905,775 
16,784,767 
14,636,551 
14, 209,382 
13, 284, 292 
12,686, 869 
12,330,352 
11,991,038 
10,803, 750 
10,410, 102 
9,526,053 
9,348, 409 


3,636,467 
3,443,750 


1,046,076 
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XI.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
AND 1937—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ +d $ 

(ASISDICOS?A Serotec eta ee 213,677 242,597 428,075} 1,130,902} 1,478,575 936,718 
(Ol ats andi Capes sconce tiene 1,258,409) 1,637,422) 3,420,609) 4,216,333) 2.908,340 921, 239 
76 |Copper and products.......... 484,189} 1,271,270) 3,488,260} 8,568,035) 14,898,632 906,088 
77 |Plants and trées:...........3.: 136,326 28,510 178,470 709,507} 1,913,447 837, 588 
OEPANIMAIS LT VINS: esos. oe aed 837,385 841,168} 1,711,723] 2,570,377] 2,802,754 812,702 
79 |Musical instruments.......... 434,814 390,407} 1,207,592} 4,329,093) 3,180,873 806,985 
80 | Nickel-plated ware........... 13,578 18, 843 573,591] 1,630,047) 3,022,935 717,071 
81 |Pigs and ingots, iron.......... 1,704,563] 1,298,940) 3,229,055) 1,754,627) 2,716,924 662,695 
S27 SORD- + beet tee ten re aan 148,618 446,135 $13,619] 1,534,082} 1,316,418 561,482 
SaullSality pee wen tater emer 309, 840 325,433 465,253} 1,336,176 897,925 453 , 655 
RAPS UCCET ete. tien deine eters 62,212 290, 220 92,934 176,994] 14,471,688 407,324 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—Statement XII, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
and 19387, arranged in descending order of importance in 1937. In the interpretation 
of these figures of the main commodities exported, the same qualifications should 
apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case 
of imports. Furthermore, since agriculture still constitutes the leading source of 
Canadian exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world 
cause important fluctuations in the year to year volume and value of exports. 


Over the period of 47 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal, and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
The four leading exports in 1987 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 
is the earliest year in the statement in which wheat appears as the leading export, 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 
production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles, and rubber tires. The export of 
non-monetary gold bullion has been of sufficient importance for separate classi- 
fication only since 1926. On the other hand, exports of the products of mixed- 
farming operations, such as cattle, hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide 
fluctuations, have not expanded proportionately, and in some cases were very little 
or no greater in 1936 than in 1890. Much of the new agricultural area developed 
since 1890 has been better adapted to grain growing than to mixed-farming oper- 
ations, so that, owing to the growth of population, the production of the older mixed- 
farming districts is to a larger extent consumed within the country. The rapid 
progress during the past two decades of the mining and metallurgical industries 
producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is illustrated in this statement by the 
increased importance since 1910 of exports of non-monetary gold, copper, nickel, 
’ silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. The part played by these industries 
in supporting Canada’s export trade has increased since 1930 with the curtailment 
of world trade in agricultural products. Indeed, in 1937, these great mining and 
metallurgical industries provided exports almost equal to those of agriculture and 
greater than those derived from the forest resources of Canada. In this connection 
mention should be made of the influence of low-cost hydro-electric power. The 
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direct effect of Canada’s resources of water power may be traced in the statement 
not only in the growth of exports of pulp and paper and of electric energy but also 
in those of the non-ferrous metals, since the economy of the mining operations is 
dependent in large measure upon cheap electric power and the same factor is very 

important in the metallurgical processes. Similarly, the exports of artificial abra- 
sives and of certain chemicals such as fertilizers, sodium compounds, and acids are 
largely due to cheap hydro-electric power. i 


XII.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1980, AND 1937. 


Notre.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1937. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LEANNA aye ¥ 2) re yee ected ante Rebar ee ae - 388,861} 11,995,488} 52,609,351/185, 044, 806/215,753,475 |223, 461,009 
2 |Newsprint paper.............. 1 1 2,612,243] 53,640, 122/145,610,519 |110, 176,448 
3 |Gold bullion, non-monetary... 1 1 1 1 4,549, 4592] 76,667,269 
BPC KG lee en ee ar cn ee 1 1,040,498] 3,320,054) 9,039,221)25,034,975 | 45,882,184 
5 |Planks and boards............ 17,637,308} 22,015,990) 33,100,387| 75,216, 193/49, 446,887 | 40,284,864 
(yl UIE PE Sih. ane ae: pena bt Sea 895,767] 13,615,621) %, 018, 680} 96,161, 234/15,030,671 | 36,114,497 
Wa COPPETMD LOLING cent. sake es 1 1 541,338 48,181 | 34,873, 145 
SuNWOOGsDUIP os. codes seo tles be cus 168,180) 1,816,016 5,204,507 41,383 , 482/44, 704,958 | 33,210, 237 
QU Bashers ek la toto tren i 8,099,674) 10,564,688] 15,179,015] 40,687, 172/34, 767,739 | 25,087,602 
OPW isha ne eet Ais lkone es 25,383 396,671] 1,010,657} 1,504, 132}25,856,136 | 21,777,246 
DEW eat fLOUl st) dearsrecvercokaieeters ~  §21,383} 2,791,885) 14,859,854] 94,262,922/45,457,195 | 21,587,038 
TZ vAUtOMmObpUes. 2... . «coe eee 1 1 405,011) 14,883,607/35,607,645.| 19,425,730 
i se OTE sy 2 seep me ee 1,874,327] 2,264,580! 3,749,005] 20,628, 109]18, 706,311 | 18,444,030 
14 Barley eee ss once cere 4,600,409} 1,010,425) 1,107,732] 20,206, 972|10,388,735 | 14,901,211 
TOM Gh Gen tere erat bres tec ce ciak 6,949,417) 8,704,523] 10,792,156] 46,064, 631/13,119,462 | 14,000,092 
Ui WIS Oke Beata a ay Alimama ars 2,000 688, 891 529,422) 1,193,144/10,637,887 | 13,779,201 
17 |Aluminium in bars, etc....... 1 1 1,202,723] 5,680,871/13,828,010 | 12,522,047 
Lea Cheeses: ccs oh aecl eh hetaate 9,372,212] 19,856,324] 21,607,692) 36,336, 863/18,278,004 | 11,236,543 
TOMA SHeStOS, TAWac..c.- cect -0'oc sok 444,159 490,909) 1,886,613] 8,767,856)12,074,065 | 10,569,302 
UM ZINC Ht cee seen ames eer 1 1 1 950,082) 8,366,712 | 9,863,937 
PARE WOO Gits teeters ste siia s osees 80, 005 902,772] 6,076,638) 8,454,803/13,860,209 | 8,679,198 


22 |Platinum and other metals of 
the platinum group in con- 


centrates or other forms. . 1 1 61,717 39,058} 357,748 | 8,185,250 

23 |Fruits, chiefly apples......... 1,073,890} 3,305,662} 5,492,197| 8,347,549] 9,593,484 | 7,778,559 

24; \ubbertireses «24.0 feces) hs 1 1 1 7,395, 172)18,153,225 | 7,712,980 

25 |Machinery, except farm....... 143,815 446,391 924,510} 6,416,591) 7,154,706 | 7,607,472 

26 |Silver ore and bullion......... 201,615) 1,354,053) 15,009,937) 14,255,601/11,569,855 | 7,243,750 

Zhajpsmimelesy WOO «4.020% oes.sed oe 340,872] 1,131,506) 2,331,443] 10,848,602} 6,704,494 | 6,578,972 

DSR Older Wee hrs wee te 657,022) 14,148,548) 6,016,126) 5,974,334/34,375,003 | 6,497,281 

29 |Leather, unmanufactured..... 727,087| 1,535,440] 1,296,480] 11,742,268] 6,496,951 | 6,335,282 

30 |Farm implements............ 367,198] 1,692,155} 4,319,385) 11,614,400/18,396,688 | 6,276,608 

SUT BP ertuliZzers. ik kee8 Wide cick bs 4,291 51,410 371,315| 6,694,037] 7,990,313 | 6,088,875 

BZ | VOLSCADICS. 5. dow cis 'ss,c0B s.cnc-eate 597,074 503,993] 1,534,228) 11,656,483)11,240,747 | 5,809,174 

33 |Abrasives, artificial, crude.... 1 “ 1 1,355,084] 3,775,924 | 5,569,676 

34 |Bran and shorts.............. 86, 225 145,206} 1,842,620 2,983, 843 2,582,484 | 5,020,834 

35 | Rubber footwear............. 1 1 129,618} 1,750,967| 9,986,392 | 4,583,365 

DOM SEROUS sea titoncs ch bint staal aero 182,200 322,652} 4,602,797) 9,915,391] 3,237,774 | 4,344,968 

37 |Sodium compounds........... 1 1 1 1 4,208,518 | 4,221,697 

oniweren! 1O0GSi. s.r Sheela hte 1 1 1,689,648] 1,087,901) 2,431,187 | 4,160,890 

39 |Pigs, ingots and blooms, iron. 1 137,651 228,183) 6,595,688] 4,727,137 | 4,074,851 

ZUR ADCT“DOALA . Acccue te. 4 oes 1 1 1 4,568,066] 2,506,496 | 4,071,904 

SAR EORS « AVOOG wats. oe ne ce eles 682,572 760,416 999,681) 1,819,083] 3,677,917 | 4,036,667 

42 |Hides and skins, raw......... 506,402} 1,396,907] 5,508,185] 19,762,646] 7,730,914 | 3,988,888 

43 |Copper ore and blister........ 133,251] 1,387,388] 6,023,925) 11, 871, 039/37, 735,413 | 3,963,752 

44 |Electric energy............... 1 1 1 4,028,154 | 3,764,831 

45 |EFlectrical apparatus.......... 1 1 27,743 404, 474 ait 045 | 3,611,393 

‘ ANE EITAS te EL heed os Cea oe 1 1 7,746| 1,486,079] 4,790,619 | 3,432,860 

. A Oattes =. Vo tem. oor % 256,156] 2,143,179] 1,566,612) 9,349,455) 4,055,855 | 3,176,469 

io 48 Settlers’ CileCts es ee te * 818,001] 1,095,536] 2,274,005] 7,631,498] 6,304,199 | 3,137,466 

q 49 |Oatmeal and rolled oats...... 254,857 474,991] 1,123,861] 4,283,772] 2,440,968 | 3,083,738 

, BOOT ACHR Feiont. scat: oes oe wwe oes 5,545 67 1 901,397) 5,096,529 | 3,078,334 

A 51 Automobile DELtar wane sttades 1 1 1 3,097,466] 2,298,742 | 2,902,938 

oe Bait LODAGCO, TAW. 0 onee oace ng ne 234 3,661 76,564 130,264] 1,504,264 | 2.818,534 

2 53 |Socks and stockings.......... 1 1 1 1 826,425 | 2,771,729 

+ PREeM ER SG Paarl sesh cathe ieee Sores 220,761 279, 286 84,658] 3,475,834! 1,451,640 | 2,622,959 

x 55 | Doors, sashes, etc. (wood).... 69,474 299, 354 29,169 81,654 37,098 | 2,462,391 

: Bi WOO!; TAWsiscs als os « ealee scies 235, 669 418,119 538,077| 5,472,236] 1,576,342 | 2,307,462 
be 


MANET A ge a ee 150,380 10, 939 11,3281 1,320,773 64,736 | 2,281,235 
1 None recorded. 2 Fiscal year 1929. There were no exports in 1930. 
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XII.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930, AND 1937—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

58 | Hardware and cutlery........ 84,109 278,054 100,085} 7,730,826) 1,743,096 | 2,201,921 
59 |Scrap iron and steel........... 26,172 273,840 324,516] 4,300,663} 1,424,071 | 2,189,890 
60 |Cotton products.............: 108, 822 471,439 442,493] 6,148,697] 842,588 | 2,114,101 
61 |Milk, processed.............-. 4 ~ 541,372] 8,517,771) 3,262,101 | 1,946,435 
62 | Timber, square............:. 4,353,870} 2,013,746 934,723} 2,148,162] 4,235,309 | 1,797,211 
63) || Coaheraeene rest seal eketess 2,447,936] 4,599,602] 5,013,221] 13,183,666] 3,998,692 | 1,780,856 
64 |Sugar and products........... 18,101 100, 108 153,357} 30,695,005] 4,798,712 | 1,683,217 
65 |Petroleum products........... 15,812 1,653 1,155) 1,176,644] 2,527,178 1,585,929 
OGRIELAY:. Scenes cuseelcn tee Larne 1,068,554 1,414,109} 1,805,849} 4,087,670) 2,007,944 | 1,521,953 
GZeiWrapping paper... .sces060e 6. 1 1 9,098} 2,917,197) 1,655,568 1,295,775 
OStiMoOols veer tattte unc ondes so. ees 1 1 69,301 661,651} 284,800 | 1,203,200 
69 |Leather, manufactured....... 152,314 336, 190 83,101} 6,314,884} 886,424} 1,197,583 
ORI ESUSUOD htc ryan tanec 340,131) 5,122,156] 1,010,274) 9,844,359] 543,851 |] 1,183,633 
PL WEEASSIPLOGUCtS 2. = oo vec cleats h 1 A 1,644,157] 2,332,962 | 1,141,648 
L2MEEINGGY CWINO as ac.siciaeeioe ec 1 1. 1 5.530,908} 1,502,921 1,115, 234 
73 ;Sausage casings..............% 1 A 1 564, 222 955, 933 1,104,913 
GAs | acthis ss WOO se. yeas cn cree 392,500 749,301) 1,882,950) 3,668,511) 3,095,417 | 1,057,697 
Ui | SOAD ae elisters etter chest cis wae cca 3,733 15,959 29,224) 1,000,722} 731,614 999,349 
76 |Paints, pigments, varnishes... 1 7,599 76,807} 1,625,418} 503,453 911,049 
77 |Tubes and pipe, iron.......... 1 1 1 2,325,369] 2,202,769 884,497 
Poul SLALIONCL Yi. on oe, sera aces idee 1 1 23,380 276,224) 602,170 883 , 782 
79 | Poles, telegraph and telephone 92,326 36,891 = 66,177 206, 834] 3,917,536 812,456 
80; |SHOOKSs.xccc ase aaneione dae ae 198,503 251,357 240,721 517,417} 856,986 735,009 
81 |Ale, beer and porter.......... 10,347 6,272 2,687 144,077] 1,995,990 113, 157 
82 | Milk and cream, fresh........ 1 > 1 1,699,090] 5,379,174 79,739 


1 None recorded. 


Subsection 8.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development the imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century this has been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports con- 
sisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and the exports consisting predominantly of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. In fact, the leading manufactures of Canada 
are for the processing of raw materials in the production of which Canada excels, 
and many of these processed domestic products are marketed abroad. Grains and 
other field crops are easily handled in the raw state and therefore enter into foreign 
trade largely in that form. Products of the mines and forests, on the other hand, 
nearly all go through some process of refinement or manufacture before being 
exported. With the recent relative rise in importance of exports derived from these 
resources the proportion of processed goods in Canadian exports has tended to 
increase. Furthermore, as the population of the country grows, the range of elabor- 
ated goods formerly imported, which may be manufactured on a competitive basis 
of mass production within the country, expands, so that there are now many indus- 
tries in Canada, serving the domestic and even foreign markets, using imported raw 
materials such as rubber, cotton, and aluminium ore. Since 1929, the rapid decline 
in commodity prices, which affected raw materials more than manufactured goods, 
tended to increase the percentages on a value basis of both imports and exports of 
manufactures, but with the disappearance of this disparity of prices as recovery 
progresses the influence of this factor is decreasing. 


Statement XIII shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 


oe Sf 
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manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading countries 
of the world. The close of the analysis demonstrates that the imports into Canada 
from the British Empire, except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and 
semi-manufactured products, while the exports to “Other Empire” are made up 
mainly of fully manufactured products (84-7 p.c. in 19387). 

In trade with industrialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and exports mainly raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa, and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 

See also Table 15 of this chapter which shows the external trade classified by 
main groups according to origin and degree of manufacture. 


XIII.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937. 


(Figures are preliminary.) 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
M oe Manufac- Manufac- M ee Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and : yess tured. tured. re dae Gi tured. tured. 
Country. | | |} 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. ie Value. rn Value. oor Value. Value. ars Value. eat 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 
Hesere $000 | p.c. | $7000] p.c. | $000 | p.c. }| $7000 | p.c. | $000 | p.c. | $7000 | p.c. 
Belrium<....s.4-e5 571) 8-5} 1,038} 15-5) 5,086} 76-0) 21,485} 91-7 921} 3-9] 1,030) 4-4 
Czechoslevakia 149 6-3 31 1-3} 2,185) 92-4 3 1-5 140} 72-2 51} 26-3 
Dierinvarie, 2255... 47| 29-4 18} 11-2 95) 59-4] 1,196) 71-5 157 9-4 320} 19-1 
FW raAnCGme. 3.2048. 705} 10-9| 455) 7-1) 5,294} 82-0) 5,117) 43-7] 4,963) 42-3) 1,638) 14-0 
Germany.....2.... 1,879] 16-1] 327) 2-8} 9,478} 81-1] 4,546] 58-1] 3,048! 38-9 234; 3-0 
GRC6CE ch rose 11} 16-4 31) 46-3 25} 37-3] 3,067) 99-5 2 0-1 13 0-4 
Trish Free State... 16} 34-8} 1 ~ 30} 65-2! 2,922) 76-9 115 3:0 763) 20-1 
Rtaly saa ec oo Gs. 419} 24-3} 159) 9-2) 1,144] 66-5!) 2,649) 56-9] 1,863) 40-0 144) 3-1 
Netherlands....... 816} 19-2 627} 14-7] 2,810] 66-1!) 8,290] 76-0} 1,598) 14-6} 1,027 9-4 
NOT WHYs8. fe Ja.0e 48] 6-7 20} 2-8 645] 90-5] 5,275) 76-4 177) 2-5) 1,455) 21-1 
Sweden............ 51 2-8 12 0-6} 1,773) 96-6 456} 14-1] 1,606} 49-6) 1,175] 36-3 
Switzerland........ 12 0-5 0-1} 2,687| 99-4 60} 11-6 118) 22-8 339} 65-6 
United Kingdom.} 12,571} 9-7/14,879] 11-5/102,074| 78-81/193,092] 47-3] 99,536) 24-4/115,369) 28-3 
Totals, Europe?..| 17,765) 10-4)17,921) 10-5)1385,258] 79-1/248,816} 51-0/114,901) 23-5)124,603} 25-5 
NortTH 
AMERICA. 
Bermudas o..ccrss.0.0%0 103} 65-6 b} = 33-2 49} 31-2 441} 32-3 36] 2-6 $86] 65-1 
Br. W. Indies— 
Barbados........ A — | 2,127] 57-3) 1,584) 42-7 86} 7-2 192} 16-2 908} 76-6 
PBWVAICA: oko asa 2,524) 48-8] 2,546] 49-2 0 2-0 120} 3-6 65} 2-0) 3,142] 94-4 
Trinidad- 

Pobagorsee.. «3 452} 16-2) 2,153) 77-3 182) 6-5 167) 5-5 187| 6-1] 2,700} 88-4 
Other B.W.I..... 786| 43-8 803] 44-8 204) 11-4 106 6-7 61 3°9| 1,404) 89-4 
[Ges eta es ee 342) 74-8 61] 13-4 54| 11-8 518] 35-6 109] 7-5 828) 56-9 

NECXICO. face kes.ce< 777| 95-6 1 - 36 4-4 56 2-0 200 7-0} 2,598) 91-0 
Newfoundland..... 1,376} 63-6 20} 0-9 767| 35:5] 1,622) 21-0 116} 1-5} 5,990} 77-5 
United States...... 124, 974; 31-7/22,164 5-6/247,281! 62-7/116,610} 26-8)160,175| 36-8/158,229| 36-4 
Totals, North 
America?...... 131,901) 32-0/29,885)  7-2/250,460] 60-8/120,166) 26-1)/161,260) 35-0/178,956) 38-9 
SoutH 
AMERICA. 
Argentina.......... 10,830} 92-4 Siu 22 891} 7:6 ORTH I ateeg 19] 0-5} 3,497) 93-8 
EZ EN hoo uiecen 787| 86-9 1 - 119} 13-1 57 1-5 498} 12-8} 3,318] 85-7 
Br. Guiana......... 390} 7-7) 4,344) 86-0 317|. 6-3 117} 9-3 61] 4-8) 1,087) 85-9 
Colombias.) ios... 4,195} 99-9} 1 = 0-1 195} 17-0 15) 1-3 938] 81-7 
ASS FS ee eee 3,870] 78-1 5} 0-1) 1,083) 21-8 DAN D2 281) 25-7 787| 72-1 
Venezuela.......... 1,007} 100-0} 1! ~ a - 10} 1-0 1) 0-1) 1,006) 98-9 
Totals, South 
America?...... 21,1481 75-21 4,396| 15-6) 2,588| 9-2 637, 4-61 1,000! 7-2] 12,220{ 88-2 


1 Too small to be expressed. 2 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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XIII.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937— 


concluded. 
Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
M eae 6 Manufac- Manufac- M het Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and eg tured. tured. : tured. tured 
Country. —_-- | - | >> | SA |] 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. oo Value. i Value. cet Value. ry Value. i Value een 
Total. Total. Total Total Total. Total. 
$000 | p.c. | $7000] p.c. | $000 | p.c. || $7000 | p.c. | $7000 | p.c. | $7000 | p.c 
ASIA. 
Braindiauy wees 829; 10-0 79| 0-9) 7,418} 89-1 19] 0-6 667| 20-7} 2,585) 78-7 
Br. Str. Settle- 

MENS: fos vse ,5047| 71-6] 2,151] 20-4 843} 8-0 28) 1-4 3} 0-2} 1,908} 98-4 
Coeylons ce aeser 5 733} 18-5) 763] 19-3) 2,467] 62-2 Lie isd, RS Ry, 135} 98-6 
Chima gioeoniccaene 1,182} 26-5) 1,416} 338-1] 1,727| 40-4 596] 12-3] 2,110} 42-9] 2,193) 44-8 
Hong Kong........ 314) 44-3) 1 - 395| 55-7 58} 4-2 73) 5:3), 1,242) 90-5 
Tapanioeccees coe 888} 18-5) 262) 5-5) 3,646] 76-0! 5,320) 24-6] 11,907) 55-0} 4,403] 20-4 
Philippines......... 204) 25-9) 566] 71-8 18} 2-3 16 1:1 11) 0-7} 1,485) 98-2 

Totals, Asia2.....] 12,628] 35-6] 5,356) 15-1] 17,462] 49-3] 6,043] 16-8] 14,876) 41-3) 15,085} 41-9 

OCEANIA. 
Australiatin, scaee 1,579) 16-7] 3,192} 33-7] 4,699] 49-6] 1,774 6-6] 2,198; 8-1] 22,982} 85-3 
Bins ogee 21} 0-9] 2,370] 99-0 4) 0-1 6} 1-6 108} 29-7 250) 68-7 
New Zealand...... 4,581} 85-2) 729) 13-6 Ci) © 152 262} 2-3 288} 2-6) 10,637) 95-1 
Totals, Oceania?.| 6,225} 35-7] 6,306] 36-1] 4,919] 28-2] 2,535) 6-4] 2,714) 6-7] 34,902] 86-9 
AFRICA. ! 

Br. E. Africa.......| 2,118} 74-9} 667] 28-6 44) 1-5 1 - 3] 0-4 773| 99-6 
Br. S. Africa....... 579} 39-7] 628] 43-0 252) 117-3 130} 0-8} 1,055) 6-8} 14,389} 92-4 
Br. W. Africa...... 1)113) 5743) 7 © 385) 125*7 1 - 171} 19-9 0-9 680} 79-2 

Portuguese 
{TIGA soe ee 12} 100-0} 3 - A ~ 49} 2-8 485) 27-4| 1,235] 69-8 
S. Rhodesia....... 1,082} 100-0} 1 ~ 1 4 - 19] 2-3 825} 97-7 

Totals, Africa?...| 5,594] 73-0} 1,731) 22-6 338} 4-4] 2,151} 9-6) 1,670} 7-4] 18,647) 83-0 

Grand Totals...|195,256| 29-0/65,595) 9-8/411,025| 61-2/380,348) 35-9/296,421) 27-9/384,413) 36-2 

BritisH EMPIRE. 

United Kingdom..| 12,571) 9-7/14,879} 11-5/102,074] 78-8]193,092] 47-3] 99,536] 24-4/115,369| 28-3 
Other Br. Empire.} 26,180] 38-1/22,982] 33-5) 19,496) 28-4] 8,089} 9-2! 5,363} 6-1] 74,149] 84-7 
Totals, British 
Empire........ 38,751) 19-6/37,861) 19-1)121,570) 61-3)//201,181] 40-6]/104,899] 21-2/189,518] 38-2 
FoREIGN 
CouNTRIES. 
United States...... 124,974} 31-7/22,164)  5-6/247,281! 62-7//116,610) 26-8|160,175] 36-8]158,229| 36-4 
Other foreign 
COUNtLICSS. ycoeee 31,531) 39-8) 5,570} 7-0) 42,173) 53-2! 62,557) 47-9] 31,347] 24-0) 36,666] 28-1 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries...... 156,505} 33-0/27,734)  5-9/289,454) 61-1/179,167] 31-7/191,522] 33-91) 94,895] 34-4 


1 Too small to be expressed. 


2 Totals include other countries not specified. 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. 
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1.—Aggregate External Merchandise Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


ee 
Imports of Merchandise Entered 5 mpor 
Fi ge Home Consumption. Exports of Merchandise. for Home 
iscal Consumption 
rei Pet eat Canadian Foreign porte ey 
Dutiable. Free. Total. it aoe Boies Total. Sot 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OS ce: 43, 655, 696 23,434, 463 67,090, 159 48,504, 899 4,196, 821 52,701,720) 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342 22,085,599 63,154,941 52,400, 772 8, 855, 801 56,256,573] 119,411,514 
IR 7 Opener 45,127,421 21,774, 653 66, 902, 074 59, 043,590 6,527, 622 65,571,212] 132,473,286 
S71 60, 094, 362 24,120,026) 84,214,388 57, 630, 024 9, 853, 244 67,483, 268]| 151,697,656 
1ST Ae te 3 68, 276, 157 36,679,210} 104,955,367 65, 831, 083 12, 798, 182 78,629, 265]} 183,584, 632 
1873..... 71,198,176} 53,310,953) 124,509,129 76, 538, 025 9,405,910} 85,943,935] 210,453,064 
1874..... 76,232,530} 46,948,357} 123,180,887 76, 741,997 10, 614, 096 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
TS TOs ece 78, 138,511 39,270,057) 117,408,568 69, 709, 823 7,137,319 76, 847, 142] 194,255,710 
CYTE GaSe 60, 238, 297 32,274, 810 92,513, 107 72,491, 437 7, 234, 961 79, 726, 398] 172,239,505 
Ne mee 3 60,916,770] 33,209,624 94, 126,394 68, 030, 546 7,111, 108 75,141,654] 169,268,048 
1S7Sea 59,773, 039 30, 622, 812 90,395, 851 67,989, 800 11, 164, 878 79,154,678) 169,550,529 
TESTOR ace 55,426,836) 23,275,683 78, 702,519 62,431,025 8,355, 644 70, 786, 669]| 149,489, 188 
1880 22.%8 54, 182, 967 15,717,575} 69,900,542 72,899, 697 13, 240, 006 86,139, 703)) 156,040,245 
isto beads 5 71, 620, 725 18, 867, 604 90, 488, 329 83,944, 701 13,375,117 97,319, 818|| 187,808, 147 
1S82o=-2 85, 757, 433 25,387,751} 111,145, 184 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110] 212,911,294 
WS83/ ame 91,588,339 30,273,157| 121,861,496 87,702,431 9,751, 773 97,454,204] 219,315,700 
18845 80, 010, 498 25,962,480) 105,972,978 79, 833, 098 9,389, 106 89,222,204] 195,195,182 
1885..... 73, 269, 618 26, 486, 157 99,755,775] 79,131,735 8,079, 646 87,211,381|| 186,967, 156 
1886..... 70, 658, 819 25,333,318 95,992, 137 77, 756, 704 7,438,079 85,194, 783] 181,186,920 
TSS 7eeee 78, 120, 679 26,986,531; 105,107,210 80,960,909 8,549, 333 89,510,242) 194,617,452 
1888..... 69, 645, 824 31,025,804) 100,671,628 81,382,072 8, 803,394 90,185,466] 190,857,094 
TSSOr eee 74,475, 139 34, 623,057) 109,098,196 80, 272, 456 6, 938, 455 87,210,911)} 196,309, 107 
1890..... 77, 106, 286 34,576,287) 111,682,573 85, 257, 586 9,051, 781 94,309,367]| 205,991,940 
TSS 74, 536, 036 36,997,918) 111,533,954 88, 671, 738 8, 798, 631 97,470,369]] 209,004,323 
T8925 ae 69, 160, 737 45,999,676} 115,160,413 99,032, 466 13,121,791] 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
1893 ee 69, 873,571 45,297,259] 115,170,830) 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,430,654) 229,601,484 
1894..... 62,779, 182 46,291,729] 109,070,911) 103,851,764 11,833,805} 115,685,569!) 224,756,480 
1895 .sen8 58,557, 655 42,118,236} 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043] 109,813,484] 209,989,375 
1896..... 67, 239, 759 38,121,402} 105,361,161)| 109,707,805 6,606,738] 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
18973... >: 66, 220, 765 40,397,062} 106,617,827]| 123,632,540 10,825,163} 184,457, 703)) 241,075,530 
1898..... 74, 625,088 51,682,074) 126,307,162 144, 548, 662 14,980,883] 159,529,545] 285,836, 707 
1899..... 89, 483,172 59,989,244) 149,422,416) 137,360, 792 17,520,088) 154,880,880] 304,303,296 
T9005.54 104,346, 795 68,304,881] 172,651,676] 168,972,301 14,265,254] 183,237,555) 355,889,231 
T9OTe ee 105, 969, 756 71,961,163} 177,930,919) 177,431,386 17,077,757| 194,509, 143]) 372,440,062 
1902.5. 118,657,496 78,080,308} 196,737,804) 196,019, 763 13,951,101) 209,970, 864|| 406, 708, 668 
1903..... 136, 796, 065 88,298,744] 225,094, 809 214, 401, 674 10,828,087} 225,229,761) 450,324,570 
1904..... 148,909,576 94,999,839] 248,909,415! 198,414,439 12,641,239} 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
190aNs-22 150,928,787} 101,035,427) 251,964,214) 190,854,946 10,617,115) 201,472,061]| 453,486,275 
1906=.... 173,046,109} 110,694,171] 283,740,280] 235,483,956 11,173, 846 246, 657, 802)| 530,398,082 
19071....) 152,065,529 98,160,306} 250, 225,835)| 180,545,306 11,541,927] 192,087,233) 442,313,068 
1QOSeicc <8 218,160,047} 134,380,832] 352,540,879] 246,960, 968 16, 407, 984 263, 368, 952!) 615,909, 831 
1909..... 175,014,160) 113,580,036] 288,594,196] 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,366) 548,516,562 
TOTO se 227,264,346) 148,053,853] 370,318,199] 279,247,551 19,516,442) 298,763,993] 669,082,192 
C0 Oe 282,723,812} 170,000,791) 452,724,603) 274,316,553 15, 683,657] 290,000,210) 742,724,813 
LOZ Se 335,304,060} 187,100,615} 522,404,675] 290,223,857 17,492,294] 307,716,151] 830,120,826 
GIS coe 441,606,885] 229,600,349] 671,207,234] 355,754,600 21,313,755) 377,068, 355)1, 048, 275, 589 
1914..... 410,258,744) 208,935,254] 619,193,998) 431,588,439 23, 848,785| 455,437, 22411, 074, 631,222 
19lone. 279,792,195) 176,163,713) 455,955,908 409, 418, 836 52,023,673] 461,442,509] 917,398,417 
1916..... 289,366,527) 218,834,607} 508,201,134) 741,610, 638 87,689,432] 779,300, 070)|1, 287,501, 204 
AUS re aes 461,733,609) 384,717,269] 846,450, 8781, 151,375, 768 27, 835, 332]1, 179, 211, 100/12, 025, 661, 978 
1918. ..88 542,341,522) 421,191,056) 963,532, 578||1, 540, 027, 788 46, 142, 004/1, 586, 169, 792/12, 549, 702,370 
1919528 526,494,658} 393,217,047) 919,711, 705\|1, 216, 443, 806 52,321, 479)1, 268, 765, 285)|2, 188, 476,990 
1920.5. <2 693, 655, 165 370, 872,958 1,064, 528, 123)/1, 239, 492, 098 47, 166, 611}1, 286, 658, 709/12, 351, 186, 832 
1921ee et 847,561,406] 392,597, 476)1, 240, 158, 882)/1, 189, 163, 701 21, 264, 418}1, 210, 428, 119112, 450, 587, 001 
1922....: 495,626,323} 252,178,009) 747,804,332] 740,240, 680 13,686,329] 753,927, 009)/1, 501, 731, 341 
19230 2c 537, 258, 782 265,320, 462 802,579,244 931,451, 443 13, 844,394] 945, 295, 837||1, 747,875, 081 
1924.....] 591,299,094) 302,067,773} 893,366, 867/11, 045,351, 056 13, 412, 241/1, 058, 763, 297111, 952, 130, 164 
1925..... 516,014,455} 280,918,082] 796,932, 537/|1, 069, 067, 353 12, 294, 290}1, 081, 361, 643/11, 878, 294, 180 
1926.2 2 583,051,670) 344,277,062} 927,328, 73211, 320, 568, 147 13,344, 346/1, 333, 912, 493/12, 261, 241, 225 
192 oe 659,897,013} 370,995, 492)1, 030, 892, 505]/1, 254, 168, 897 15, 415, 636)1, 269, 584, 533]/2, 300, 477, 038 
19282. aer 710,050,228) 398,906, 238)1, 108, 956, 466//1, 233, 903,994 22,248, 691/1, 256, 152, 685]/2, 365, 109, 151 
1920 821,075,430} 444, 603, 6611, 265, 679, 091/11, 368, 259, 131 25, 186, 403}1, 393, 445, 534|/2, 659, 124, 625 
19S0S ean 819,230,474} 429, 048, 108/1, 248, 273, 582//1, 120, 258, 302 24, 679, 768] 1, 144, 938, 070)|2, 393, 211, 652 
1931... 574,090,230} 832,522,465] 906,612,695) 799,742, 667 17,285,381] 817,028, 048/11, 723, 640, 743 
1932 ee. 388,498,048) 190,005,856) 578,503,904!) 600,031,812 11,221,215] 611,253, 027//1, 189, 756, 931 
1933.07.35. 256,377,100} 150,006,644} 406,383,744) 528,064,278} 6,913,842] 534,978,120) 941,361,864 
1934..... 250,476,412} 183,322,213] 433,798,625) 665,954,071 6,311,324] 672, 265,395/1, 106, 064, 020 
1935: < a. 301,245,922} 221,185,231] 522,431,153] 756,625,925 7,658,963] 764,284, 888]1, 286, 716, 041 
1936.22. 309,933,096} 252,785,967] 562,719,063] 849,030,417 13,441,659] 862,472,076)1 ,425, 191, 139 
19372622 369,933,634! 301,941,932! 671,875, 566!1,061, 181,906 13, 062, 31411, 074, 244, 220/|1, 746, 119, 786 


1 Nine months. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports, and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


Percent- 


Excess of Excess of F 
ine Total pe ager Values per Capita. 
ag baka Exports Exports 
a or over 
Fiscal Year. Consump- Imports Tenatts EXxports of Total Total 
tion over Entered Entered || Canadian] 7 orts. | T Ss a : 
Total for Con- for Con. || Produce. DOT Ses) + TaCe. 
Exports. sumption, sumption. 
$ $ p.c. $ ° $ $ 
ES ES | RS a o-oo 8 5 ee ee 14, 388, 439 - 78°55 14-38 19-90 34-28 
LO OS Ne Ae 2 a ee 6, 898, 368 - 89-07 15-35 18-50 33-85 
TL HAC Sea Aan S28 ea a 1,330, 862 = 98-01 17-09 19-37 36-46 
ECW a hoes hc, Se ene BRS oe ot a 16, 731, 120 - 80-13 16-38 23-94 40-32 
DSTO ee os et OY ohcs paw cak 26,326, 102 - 74-92 18-23 29-06 47-29 
OTE so We See ae a8 a, SE 38, 565, 194 = 69-03 20-87 33°94 54-81 
TS Pansat oes cite Pato mie os cll kk 35, 824, 794 - 70-92 20-06 32-20 52-26 
UST), Be ie ae, 1h We ie aie ie 40,561, 426 - 64-45 17-93 80-21 48-14 
ES ADF cote is or See ok svcleee 12, 786, 709 - 86-18 18-36 23°43 41-79 
Seer ot ci met o eo eateie bis as Sse Res 18,984, 740 - 79-83 16-97 23°45 40-42 
SUSHALL 4 Bl peste ies Wan 8 Od Saeco 11,241,173 - 87-56 16-67 22-16 38°83 
US LOMA. aca iets Seer sled wake nae 7,915, 850 - 89-94 15-06 18-98 34-04 
ESSO se aaerie Sac. rete se. setae - 16, 239, 161 123-23 17-29 16-58 33°87 
USHER aaa, | Sa - 6, 831, 489 107-05 19-36 20-86 40-22 
URS Beers eric Date eI she wate aes 9,379,074 - 91-57 21-47 25°35 46-82 
SSS Prarie a Noe oreo iaiels.« «owas 24, 407, 292 - 79-97 19-78 27-49 47-27 
ESSAbwr athe coe ee ees sito tere 16, 750, 774 - 84-19 17-80 23-63 41-43 
ORE AANA acne Aes eer 12,544, 394 - 87-42 17-43 21-98 39-41 
LS te Se I 2 et Ee ae ac 10, 797,354 - 88-75 16-94 20-92 37°86 
NSS Tee ine cs Cee ele. « « tetas 15, 596, 968 - 85-16 17-46 22-66 40-12 
SSB evotte cassettes Sate oe Wvie'e wales 10, 486, 162 - 89-58 17-36 21-47 38-83 
DSS deryciirs Sas be eae cso ie w hoe 21, 187, 285 - 79-93 16-94 23-02 39-96 
HS QDR eee ctsvace ie otcie yo teitts he :s Sin le. ate 17,373, 206 - 84-44 17-79 23-30 41-09 
DS QUEME Mis Tish tea antes vis s cae Ren 14, 063, 585 - 87-39 18-31 23-02 41-33 
TOD | 7, Ras a es eg eA 3,006, 156 = 97-39 20-26 23°55 43-81 
TOOS ts ccs 0c cee betes oie dc oie 740,176 - 99-36 21-37 23-33 44-70 
1894....... Oe A ee ee - 6, 614, 658 106-06 20-84 21-88 42-72 
ROD eR one tosis: oe RAI: catere le orate Wake - 8, 637,593 108-58 20-43 20-00 40-43 
AS OG Seer. cra cee eter oases Smee - 10, 453, 382 110-40 21-57 20-72 42-29 
MSO demmcmereesercienreterste tere i cwendhentes - 27,839,376 126-11 24-04 20-73 44-77 
ES QS ee oe ee nates «ale Sa - 33, 222, 383 126-30 27-80 24-29 52-09 
NGO Me Ree cic oak a Miche teenie oh viele tte tae - 5,458, 464 103-65 26-12 28-41 54-53 
TDOGRF ONS, oes titel oa oer - 10, 585, 879 106-13 || - 31-75 32-44 64-19 
OO Tees, coe Merten ine sewn cateetes - 16,578, 224 109-32 32-84 33-13 65-97 
QOD RG} erste thie cab ee - 13, 233, 060 106-73 35-43 35°56 70-99 
MOOS ese: Soe eee whe ee sb eee - 134,952 100-06 37°79 39-68 77-47 
MOQ SM. a acct: stetets woes brie Pole rene 32, 853, 737 = 86-53 34-06 41-87 75°93 
RUQD ecco ere eae ee wc eke 50, 492, 153 - 79-96 31-85 42-05 73-90 
MOOG ees orn cise eee atic cm we eee 37,082,478 ~ 86-93 38-16 45-98 84-14 
POOTECOANONLS)) Py oacteiete or o's sc arate 58, 138, 602 - 76-77 28-65 39-70 68°35 
NOOSE re eee res eee oe ec ale hoe 89,171,927 - 74-71 38-05 54-31 92-36 
ROOD ee cot Shak cee ttl. sichode 28, 671, 830 - 90-06 36:24 43-10 79-34 
ONO MPs ee ke tote. be on RI Cb 71,554, 200 - 80-68 40-37 53°54 93-91 
TM ce Lace ee ee Rare Pk 162, 724,393 - 64-06 38-06 62-82 100-88 
MOM DRO RR seit cteeretech ot rere’ yo teens 214, 688,524 - 58-90 39-40 70-93 110-33 
DOr clas Ronee eles co ole ove 294, 138,879 - 56-18 47-26 89-17 136-43 
VARA Mae ee Pater ae Mince iere Giaaters 163, 756, 774 - 73°56 56-10 80-49 136-59 
OS et ae a ey Seah wide eee - 5,486, 601 101-20 52-08 57-99 110-07 
BLU Terk ee. ce oe sie e ek vie aeleens - 271,098,936 153-34 92-29 63-24 155-53 
TTL OP ee ee a a ay See a te - 332, 760, 222 139-31 140-75 103-48 244-23 
RONG Met aie te Oe CE winless w opaleiels ~ 622, 637,214 164-62 184-91 115-69 300-60 
EM CL Sees, Ge ks ee ace ae a Me - 349, 053, 580 137-95 143-48 108-48 251-96 
O20 Ne eae ue a Aoki cw loanee - 222,130,586 120-87 143-61 123-34 266-95 
UPA Se eet pete caste wk ae oe 29, 730, 763 - 97-60 135-32 141-20 276-52 
PDD eae Saeco, « oucke Ratt ~ Or 225600 100-82 83-00 83-84 166-84 
MORN cok ee atte Reo e.e cto. a'ste - 142, 716,593 117-78 103-39 89-09 192-48 
Dep ANG ears eee weet ere wie seria «ole Woke - 165,396, 430 118-51 114-35 97-72 212-07 
NS eR es Sn 20 a ee - 284, 429, 106 135-69 115-04 85-76 200-80 
OMG ae 0 gare Or ait nt aa ~ 406, 583, 761 144-50 139-73 98-12 237-85 
MI peR Ieee 1 wht Cee cite Soe - 238, 692,028 123-22 130-14 106-97 237-11 
} LUDA ANSE Oe ES ER SS an See etn - 147,196, 219 118-25 125-46 112-76 238-22 
BOO. iS. - Beaty AACS Cag eee - 127,766, 443 110-08 136-43 126-20 262-63 
- CED Rt Eb a sh ath 8 eA 103, 335,512 ~ 91-72 109-75 122-28 232-03 
SLE Gg Geazy Sarat Bae REA Ae Sate OP 89,584, 647 - 90-12 77-08 87-37 164-45 
‘UB A Gg Beate be - 32,749, 123 105-63 57-11 55-07 112-18 
of PETS JE SSR de a Me 5 Se eae - 128,549,376 131-60 49.44 38-05 87-49 
LE OR Seles “eat SAL Ai ae ee - 238,466, 770 154-98 61-52 40-08 101-60 
UTD ZR CARR ALLER Ae a oe - 241, 853, 735 146-30 69-11 47-71 116-82 
LG pain icp aera gel A aa ~ 299, 753,013 153-15 76-51 50-71 127-22 
LORY Ses Paras tamateiioria aie eiemreraate - 402, 368, 654 159-89 96-23 60-92 157-15 


INot including exports of foreign produce. 
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530 EXTERNAL TRADE 
3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1937. 
Exports. Total ee. 
é Total ports an 
Fiscal Year. —|| Exports of 
Imports. ; F ‘ 1 Coin and 
Canadian. oreign, Total. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ESBS ot ielewrhdtveseei Marcin e ekeeee 4,895, 147 4,866, 168 Nil 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
SOO cr, ate sfererote -Pivsiecers ietorevs «there, atele 4, 247,229 4, 218, 208 Nil 4, 218, 208 8,465, 437 
ISTO sciecteetee Soest oeeia eee 4,335,529 8,002,278 Nil 8,002, 278 12,337, 807 
iy A ERAAR > Got CaarnSha once eh 2,733,094 6, 690, 350 Nil 6, 690, 350 9,423,444 
by PORES ae Bic cis a eRe operatic 2,753, 749 4,010,398 Nil 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
AS JS 2 ceiancte ate sai cera ease oe 3,005, 465 3, 845, 987 Nil 3, 845, 987 6,851, 452 
S74 oie cote Mole ae ote caine bea aia 4, 223, 282 1,995, 835 Nil 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
MS GD. c.ce-c she sbtareiere.ois crate atelarelaceters 2,210, 089 1,039, 837 Nil 1,089, 837 3,249, 926 
NSAG. <5 ate) he iterate re uste stelle «ities ecole 2,220,111 1, 240, 037 Nil 1, 240, 037 3,460, 148 
VSRkcns eat cSee eter Reon tee 2,174, 089 Nil 733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
US 78s cos svalo Maoeiee se Avieits tient Nil 168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
BOLO eos bis ieee + leaned oes mae Nil 704, 586 704, 586 2,348, 675 
PSSON coe to ata oc aoa iitie tee Nil 1,771, 755 1,771,755 3,653, 562 
ESS Wav sc hes Mat.cre ee eee oe Nil 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
1 toy ee See io. C eRe ts omiciceri rc Nil 371,093 371,093 1, 874, 836 
ASS .ccce as Ree eee ener Nil 631, 600 631, 600 1,907,123 
TSS4 2 oi... ote teenie 6 Seb aeiiceas Nil 2,184,292 2,184, 292 4,391,958 
T8855). 3k oc oct tee ecole he a iieie cee Nil 2,026,980 2,026, 980 4,981, 224 
SSB oic's cic -opa steve topecodveeR s tate See Nil 56, 531 56, 531 3, 667, 088 
TSS 7:20:04 ota Sets ereitetelnes aes were Nil 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
TSS8..,...hngs tate Autre soo tahoe ners Nil 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
1886. at. te ROM sete ate ree Nil 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
US9O0 2. 238. ate aeicaaten eo tens ee Nil 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 3,022,090 
ASOD. cvstecte Mela ateeote Meni Rere ec oe 129,328 817,599 946, 927 2,758, 097 
1 thy aR Be RR a a 306, 447 1,502, 671 1,809,118 3, 627, 648 
180353. ie Bee etna aren 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133, 698 10, 667, 898 
ESOS ooh Soe reiraerece ateite cere 310, 006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5, 862, 452 
VOD | sca ctoccts Senate aor eer te 256, 571 4,068, 748 4,325,319 8,901,939 
VS9G2 snicts Seek ico Rees ee 207,532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925, 628 
1807 sce. ORG Mitton oo tote seine cc 327,298 3,165,252 3,492,550 8, 168, 744 
18908 oo a eeercdtom ees ere cate 1,045, 723 8,577,415 4,623,138 9,013, 982 
18093) ce Rae ees coe eee 1,101, 245 2,914, 780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
1900: sec cheatete eehec stot eis chee 1, 670, 068 6,987, 100 8, 657, 168 16, 809, 808 
tT GRR RR Est docs DAPI nb aM tn Miata Ni ] 1,978, 489 1,978, 489 5, 285, 558 
1902: Acct. Pamela eso cehetels lee mete Nil 1, 669, 422 1, 669, 422 7, 728, 213 
LOGS... a0 in <tttiae eae e le temo alone Cat Nil 619, 963 619, 963 9,315, 670 
1904.3 1.5.4 eo enn atte caine o'er Nil 2,465,557 2,465, 557 10, 020, 474 
1905 nc sisic dts titee ae eae tee ee Nil 1,844,811 1,844, 811 11, 806, 151 
VOQGs 2). cree terrors ote iNemie tee: Nil 9,928, 828 9,928, 828 16, 549, 355 
1907. (Q:months)on. hoe ce ee Nil 13, 189, 964 13, 189, 964 20,219,011 

90S). ci. some Serres tee es Nil 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525, 391 
0B Pe eS IIR res Po RERe 2 1,589, 791 1,589, 793 11,201, 554 
CU eS Ei Mr, Suerte cee cares Nil 2,594, 536 2,594, 536 8,109,353 
TOL, fo create me eee ste Rant aaa Nil 7,196, 155 7,196,155 16, 422, 870 
DOLD. ocinde enero attne eo ere ee 25, 077, 515 Nil 7,601, 099 7,601,099 32, 678, 614 
AQES SW ch ates Rees eet ciate «oe 4,309,811 Nil 16, 163, 702 16, 163, 702 20,473,513 
DONE &, cr SRa oe toe oles ore 14,498,451 1,219 23,559, 485 23,560, 704 38, 059, 155 
LOD 804 5 ee Pee tea ss ee 131, 483, 396 667 29,365, 701 29,366, 368 160, 849, 764 
LDIGH ick pemetates teneh es siecace 33, 876, 227 315 103,572,117 103,572, 432 137, 448, 659 
LT WARN A Bc Pee, Seo 10 eee eae 26, 986, 548 86, 087 196, 460, 961 196, 547, 048 223, 533,596 
He Pe siays adie oictohete: seosiplatetiets os ort 11; 200, 341 290, 281 3, 201, 122 3,491, 403 14, 781, 744 

eoererreeee eee eee er eee eeeeeeee 1 1 

L920 me oh eae ee ee ee okt Sore 50, 463, 494 230,117 49,815,279 50, 045, 396 100, 508, 890 
LOZ] Ge . che emo teltes ae tite ersten oe 24, 368, 846 9,815, 827 34, 184, 673 41,403, 448 
td SR eee a peer a es 18,085,901 5,251, 430 23,837,331 28,125,577 
1928S. cctccoitron ei romae teoe oars 26, 455, 231 1, 766, 060 25, 782, 806 27,548, 866 54, 004, 097 
1924 205 cr Aiehe otter 3,496, 705 12,521,619 12,924, 211 25, 445, 830 28,942,535 
LOD «, dvacretnciette tet motacter Os 4) 142,292 2,948, 353 1,971, 620 4,919,973 9, 062, 265 
LO DG cic cowie Met raie aie teins 51, 487, 859 40, 668, 052 25, 242,303 65,910,355 117,348, 214 
DO 2 Tiensctoteer eee tect Meee eee 46, 086, 458 Nil 43,040, 819 43,040, 819 89,127,277 
ODS eects d ee Behe See eee a 31,308,807 || . 25,301,005 31,031,311 56, 332, 316 87, 641, 123 
1920%;. chats Geer tee he ieee ee 29,560,310 32,383, 006 58, 299,998 90, 683, 004 120, 248,314 
AQSO sc ste coat, aoe eee ee 2,716, 218 410, 435 4,494, 783 4,905, 218 7,621,436 
LOB Dn are ic dc eenlonee Sas eee ee 39, 126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84, 123,516 
NOS. -arc doi She Relies oe A Cees 1,815,016 25, 291, 905 22,860, 214 48,152,119 49, 967, 135 
TOSS 5.2 bichon. Mabe treet 1,011, 685 3, 876, 674 6, 842,342 10,719,016 11, 730, 701 
1034 5 t.'S Seah Sees comet on 849, 290 12, 452, 653 2, 749, 629 15, 202, 282 16,051,572 
1995... stu cc Be oe ten che ee Aes 730, 612 28,196 803, 782 831,978 1,562,590 
NOG... ctea cttenteics pete e terete 1,281, 141 51,957 14, 498, 433 14,550,390 15, 831,531 
193-732)... SuPer eee ene oe 1, 730, 895 59,178 LS 785, 452 1, 844, 680 3,575,525 


1 Norecord of imports and exports of coin and bullion for 1919. 
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DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 531 


4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1937, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


Norts.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For net customs revenue, see statistics of revenue from customs 
duties, in the historical revenue table in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


Percentage Percentage 
Duties Duties of Expense Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Collected} Collected |jofCollection Fiscal Collected| Collected |ofCollection 
Year. on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 
Revenue. | Revenue. 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 

TEOCe ees occ 17,986 8,801, 446 BOO! “18815.55 0 e60 8,141 18,492, 645 3-87 
TSOO teres 14, 403 8, 284, 507 709 He IRR2) cee. e, 8,810 21,700, 028 3°33 
ESTO) siecins 37,912 9,425, 028 5-41 |} 1999 9,756 23, 162,553 3-26 
1871 ee eeerenoe 36, 066 11, 807, 590. 4-21 1884 + ah, Oe 8 515 20 156 448 3-96 
UBT Disc to 00's 3 24, 809 13, 020, 684 4-04 reget E-ah. 12,305 19, 121,254 4-14 

TSieiee eee ee ancUslos 12,997,578 4-35 
T8862 une e es 20,726 19, 427,398 4-10 

1 ke Syne 14,565 14, 407,318 4-55 
Ui CHIEA Ge. NS sea 31,397 22, 438, 309 3-64 

SiO eeink hens: 7,243 15,354, 139 4-44 
S860 4... 4,500 | 12,828, 614 S-elge a eee: ae leacae eee ih 
Ly ea 4,103 | 12,544,348 HOES We genta oe 42,207 | 23,742,317 3-62 
Se eee 4,161] 12,791,532 5-58 | 1890......... 93,674 | 23,921, 234 3-63 
AY ees Sesiae res 4,272 12,935, 269 S-BG pelooh ck org.iss 64,803 23, 416, 266 3-83 
WS8OR aoe: 8,896 14, 129,953 5-04 || 1892:........ 108 20,550, 474 4-39 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
; Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected jofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected {of Collection] Fiscal Collected |of Collection 

Year. on to Gross || Year. on to Gross || Year. on to Gross 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
1893.2 21, 1616711 4-26 || 1908...] 58,331,074 3-30 || 1923...| 183,808,370! 2-58 
1894..... 19,379, 822 4-75 || 1909...] 48,059, 792 4-15 |) 1924...] 135,122,345 2-49 
1805.55.0i: 17, 887, 269 5-18 || 1910...| 61,024, 239 3-31 || 1925...] 120,222, 454 3-09 
1896.2... 20, 219,037 4-43 || 1911...] 78,312,368 2-98 || 1926...] 143,933, 111 2-83 
1897.....| 19,891,997 4-73 || 1912...| 87,576,037 2-78 || 1927...| 158,966,367 2-66 
1898..... 22,157,788 4.37 || 1913...|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1928...| 171,872, 768 3-09 
1899..... 25, 734, 229 4-02 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3-59 | 1929...| 200,479,505 3-02 
1900..... 28,889,110 3-71 || 1915...| 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1930...] 199,011, 628 3-30 
TOOTS os 29, 106,980 3-86 || 1916...1103,940, 1011 3-55 || 1931...) 149,250,992 4-45 
1902..... 32,425,532 3°62 || 1917...)147, 631,455! 2-54 || 19382...) 113,997,851 4-87 
1903..... 87, 110,355 3-31 |) 1918...}161,595, 6291 2-51 |) 1988... 77, 271, 965 3:86 
1904..... 40,954,349 3-31 |} 1919...|158, 046, 3341 3-13 || 1934... 73, 154,472 OBE 
1905.....| 42,024,340 3-49 || 1920... 187,524, 1821 2-49 || 1985... 84, 627,473 2-97 
1906..... 46,671,101 3-31 || 1921...|179, 667, 683! 3-36 || 1986...] 82,784,317 3-20 
19072... .1 40,290,172 3-04 4 1922...1121, 487, 3941 3-22 ll 1937...1 92,282,590 2-71 
1 Includes war tax. 2 Nine months, 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States, and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


Exports to 
Fiscal Year. United 
Kingdom. 
$ 

TATA eRe eos 17,905, 808 
TSO Ge ietecs ah erece 20, 486, 389 
1S ZO ear Scat 22,512,991 
[SAbnwe cee ee a 21,733,000 
Sis retnco semen 25, 223,785 
USicntretatncts scderstene 31, 402, 234 
AS GAS Parc ters forests 35, 769, 190 
LS GON an searcieeeer 34,199, 134 
LS 7B eiae 2 ae etree 34,379, 005 
UST sc ae 35,491, 671 
LRT Se eect eee 35, 861, 110 
S(O) oe tee 29,393,424 
SSO ae ee cere 35, 208, 031 
SSI. sos tae 42,637, 219 
WSS82 a ees cane ns 39, 816, 813 
SSS seas. eee 39, 538, 067 
SSA os See 37,410, 870 
USS5ae ee ee 36,479, 051 
TSSOOl eS ae ae 36, 694, 263 
1SS7 2 ocr e ae 38, 714,331 
TSSS eRe Soe es 33, 648, 284 
1 Oot o1) Niners! Feo rc 33, 504, 281 
1S90P ee ee 41,499, 149 
SONA Seca eee 43, 243, 784 
ed! Dba Sit penta 54,949, 055 
1898 oof. oe ee ee 58, 409, 606 
[SOS te ome 60, 878, 056 
US9Ds. Soko or eae 57,903, 564 
1S9GF ee ee 62,717,941 
A807 eee 69, 533, 852 
SOS es ice cncsevcvetoxane 93,065, 019 
T809) Me So. Seles 85, 113, 681 
OOO Me A eos 96, 562, 875 
ASOT rae. 92, 857,525 
W902 Re eee est 109, 347, 345 
1903S Oe ee 125, 199, 980 
190S Pe sae 110, 120, 892 
LOOSE 97,114, 867 
190G@ eee 127, 456, 465 
1907 (9 months) 98,691, 186 
QOS 2 Ges ees 126, 194, 124 
W909 a ..2 cases 126, 384, 724 
OLD M ae 139, 482,945 
WOM cate oes 132, 156, 924 
1 IPL Aare Bees 147, 240, 413 
IOS eee te dee 170, 161, 903 
JOtA ie A eres 215, 253, 969 
NOLO: se dh. catea ae 186, 668, 554 
YB Ia ei eneecustc ike thes 451,852,399 
ROT eo ee ee 742, 147,537 
AQIS ae see. 845, 480, 069 
19197. 04223 ae 540, 750,977 
AG 20 or thes oars 489, 152, 637 
LOR AS eo aoe 312,844,871 
192 eae ee 299, 361, 675 
1923 2020 ate 379, 067, 445 
O04 eee ence 360, 057, 782 
MGI cee eres 395, 843, 433 
NOP Gnaee eco 508, 237, 560 
O27 eS ee eee 446, 872, 851 
ODS ec ce Ree eee, 410, 691,392 
1 DAU A ea nee Te es Xa" 429, 730,485 
LOSO TR Ret tees 281, 745,965 
HOST Ave temine 219, 246,499 
10S Rarer ae ee 174, 043,725 
LOSS So. ee ee 184,361,019 
1 AOE Sas a A SAS ote ba 288, 582, 666 
LAS Bis ieee cota it oC 290, 885, 237 
OSOs. 6. eo ene 321, 556, 798 
O87 Sosa se cen 407,996, 698 


Per Cent Cdn. 
Exports to 
U.K. to Total 
Cdn. Exports 
(mdse.). 


| |  ) | — |S 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


25,349, 568 
26, 717, 656 
30,361,328 
29, 164, 358 
32, 871,496 
36, 714, 144 
33, 195, 805 
27,902,748 
30, 080, 738 
24,326,332 
24,381, 009 
25,491,356 
29,566, 211 
34, 038, 431 
45, 782, 584 
39,513, 225 
34, 332, 641 
35,566, 810 
34, 284, 490 
35, 269, 922 
40, 407, 483 
39,519, 940 
36, 213, 279 
37,743, 430 
34, 666, 070 
37,296, 110 
32,562,509 
35, 603, 863 
37,789, 481 
43, 664, 187 
38, 989, 525 
39,326, 485 
57,996, 488 
67, 983, 673 
66, 567, 784 
67, 766, 367 
66, 856, 885 
70, 426, 765 
83, 546, 306 
62, 180, 439 
90, 814, 871 
85,334, 806 
104, 199, 675 
104, 115, 823 
102, 041, 222 
139, 725, 953 
163,372, 825 
173,320, 216 
201, 106, 488 
280, 616, 330 
417, 233, 287 
454, 873,170 
464, 028, 183 
542,322, 967 
292,588, 643 
369, 080, 218 
430, 707,544 
417,417, 144 
480, 199, 723 
468, 434, 180 
483, 700, 034 
504, 161, 604 
515, 049, 763 
349, 660, 563 
257,770, 160 
197,424, 723 
220,072,810 
304, 721,354 
360,302, 426 
435,014, 544 


Per Cent Cdn. 


Exports to 


U.S. to Total 
Cdn. Exports 


(mdse.). 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


5, 249, 433 
5,196, 727 
6, 169,271 
6, 732, 110 
7, 735, 802 


8, 421, 647 | 


7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031, 694 
8,212,543 
7, 747, 681 
7,546, 245 
8, 125, 455 
7,269,051 
8,538, 260 
8,651, 139 
8,089, 587 
7,085, 874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7,248, 235 
7,545, 158 
7, 684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783, 082 
10, 411,199 
9,321,014 
9, 200, 383 
10, 434, 501 
12,494, 118 
12,920, 626 
14,412, 938 
16,590, 188 
20, 104, 634 
21,435,327 
21, 436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481, 185 
19, 673, 681 
29,951,973 
30, 884, 054 
35, 564,931 
38, 043, 806 
40,942, 222 
45,866,744 
52,961, 645 
49, 430, 066 
88,651, 751 
128,611,901 
277,314, 432 
220, 819, 659 
286,311,278 
333, 995, 863 
148, 290,362 
183,303,780 
254, 585, 730 
255, 806, 776 
332, 130, 864 
338, 861, 866 
339, 512, 568 
434, 367,042 
323, 462, 574 
230, 835, 605 
168, 217,927 
146, 278, 536 
157, 298, 595 
161,019,334 
167,171, 193 
218,170, 664 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


48,504, 809 
52,400, 772 
59, 043,590 
57, 630, 024 
65, 831, 083 
76,538, 025 
76, 741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491, 437 
68, 030, 546 
67,989, 800 
62, 431,025 
72,899, 697 
83,944, 701 
94, 137, 657 
87,702,431 
79, 833,098 
79,131,735 
77,756, 704 
80, 960, 909 
81,382, 072 
80, 272, 456 
85, 257, 586 
88, 671, 738 
99, 032, 466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851, 764 
102, 828, 441 
109, 707, 805 
123, 632, 540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 
177, 431, 386 
196, 019, 763 
214, 401, 674 
198, 414, 439 
190, 854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180, 545, 306 
246, 960, 968 
242, 603,584 
279, 247,551 
274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431, 588, 439 
409, 418, 836 
741, 610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540, 027, 788 
1,216, 443, 806 
1, 239, 492, 098 
1, 189, 163, 701 
740, 240, 680 
931, 451, 443 
1,045, 351, 056 
1, 069, 067,353 
1,320,568, 147 
1,254, 168, 897 
1, 233, 903, 994 
1,368, 259, 131 
1, 120, 258, 302 
799, 742, 667 
600, 031, 812 
528, 064, 278 
665,954, 071 
756, 625,925 
849, 030, 417 
1,061, 181, 906 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States, and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


Per Cent Per Cent Total 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from/Imports from|Imports from Tin e: tsf 
Fiscal Year. United |U.K.to Total] United |U.S. to Total| | Other Tatar 
Kingdom. Imports States. Imports Countries. @onsuin +e 
(mdse.). (mdse.). ORs 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 
St Oli 025 56-1 22, 660, 132 33°8 6, 812, 702 67,090, 159 
35, 496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6, 160, 797 63,154,941 
37,537,095 56-1 21, 697, 237 32-4 7, 667, 742 66, 902, 074 
48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530, 600 84, 214, 388 
62,209, 254 59-7 33, 741,995 32-1 9,004, 118 104, 955, 367 
67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323, 074 124,509,129 
61,424, 407 49-9 51, 706, 906 42-0 10, 049,574 123, 180, 887 
60, 009, 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117, 408, 568 
40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513, 107 
39,331, 621 41:8 | 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
37, 252, 769 41-2 48 002, 875 53-1 5, 140, 207 90,395, 851 
30, 967, 778 =) 3928 42,170,306 53-6 5, 564, 435. 78, 702,519 
33, 764, 439 48-3 28, 193, 783 40-3 7,942,320 69, 900, 542 
42,885, 142 47-4 36, 338, 701 40-6 11, 264, 486 90, 488, 329 
50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13, 735,981 111, 145, 184 
51, 679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15, 034, 491 121, 861, 496 
41,925,121 39-6 49, 785, 888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105,972,978 
40, 031, 448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14, 147, 817 99,755,775 
39, 033, 006 40-7 42,818, 651 44.6 14, 140, 480 95,992,137 
44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 | ” 42-6 15,569, 952 105,107,210 
39, 167, 644 38-9 46, 440, 296 46-1 15, 063, 688 100, 671, 628 
42,251, 189 38-7 50, 029, 419 45-9 16, 817,588 109, 098, 196 
43,277,009 28-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17, 039, 903 111, 682,573 
42,018, 943 37-7 52, 033,477 46-7 17, 481, 534 111, 533,954 
41,063, 711 35-7 51, 742, 132 44.9 22,354,570 115, 160, 413 
42,529,340 36-9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301, 694 115, 170, 830 
37, 035, 963 34-0 50, 746, 091 46-5 21, 288,857 109,070,911 
31,059, 332 30-9 50, 179, 004 49-8 19,437,555 100, 675,891 
32,824, 505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19, 007, 266 105,361, 161 
29,401, 188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20, 193, 297 106, 617,827 
32,043, 461 25-4 74, 824,923 59-2 19,438,778 126, 307, 162 
36, 966, 552 24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23,948, 983 149, 422,416 
44, 280, 041 25-7 | 102,224,917 59-2 26, 146, 718 172,651, 676 
42,820, 334 24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177, 930,919 
49, 022, 726 25-0} 115,001, 533 58-4 82,718,045 196, 737, 804 
58, 793, 038 26-2 | 129,071,197 57-3 37, 230, 574 225,094, 809 
61, 724, 893 25-3 | 143,329,697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909, 415 
60,342, 704 24-0 | 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251, 964, 214 
69, 183,915 24-4 | 169,256, 452 59-6 45,299,913 283, 740, 280 
64, 415, 756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724, 502 250, 225, 835 
94,417,320 26-8 | 205,309,803 58-2 52, 813, 756 352, 540, 879 
70, 682, 600 24-5 | 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594, 196 
: 95,337, 958 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370, 318, 199 
NOUNS <5 Gatos te 109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66, 965, 585 452,724, 603 
LDA Sane te ee 116, 906, 360 22-4 | 331,384, 657 63-4 74,113, 658 522,404, 675 
DOLE Bete seat 138, 742, 644 20-7 | 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
DOL Ace meee, 132,070, 406 21-4 | 396,302, 138 64-0 90, 821, 454 619, 193,998 
LOIS 84k take 90, 157, 204 19-8 | 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955, 908 
A AOLG Eat cere eS 77,404, 361 15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
0 A Wg ae neg he eae 107, 096, 735 12-7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450, 878 
AOTSs se ee 5 wee 81,324, 283 8-4 | 792,894,957 82:3 89,313,338 963, 532,578 
MOTOR ik ee F recta 73,035,118 8-0 | 750,203,024 81-6 96,473,563 919, 711, 705 
DB 2OF i, ciate shen tete 126, 362, 631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75-3 | 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
BODIE teen os 213, 973, 562 17-3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240, 158, 882 
BOOZ neers ws 117, 135, 343 15-7 | 515,958,196 69-0 | 114,710,793 747, 804,332 
19282 ee 141, 330, 143 17-6 | 540,989,738 67:4 | 120,259,363 802,579, 244 
BODE ee 153,586, 690 17-2 | 601,256, 447 67-3 | 138,523,730 893, 366, 867 
’ BOZO Go cates. 151, 083, 946 19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0 | 136,068, 582 796, 932,537 
A BO 26 co sk ok tenis ove 163, 731, 210 17-6 | 608,618,542 65-6 | 154,978,980 927,328, 732 
4 CRA iS Rant a 163,939,065 15-9 | 687,022,521 |: 66-6 | 179,930,919 | 1,030,892, 505 
See 186, 435, 824 16:7 | 718,896,270 64-9 | 203,624,372 | 1,108,956, 466 
MOD OR tern. 194, 041,381 15-3 | 868,012,229 68-6 | 203,625,481-| 1,265,679, 091 
DBO een ch slo 189, 179, 738 15-2 | 847,442,037 67-9 | 211,651,807 | 1,248, 273,582 
Me ok 2 eee at 149, 497, 392 16-5 | 584,407,018 64-5 | 172,708,285 906, 612, 695 
MOSES Fe ecteeee ois.2 106,371,779 18-4 | 351,686,775 60-8 | 120,445,350 578,503,904 
[NRG Ee ee Ahora 86, 466, 055 21-3 | 232,548,055 57-2 87,369, 634 406,383, 744 
LEA te 105, 100, 764 24-2 | 238,187,681 54-9 90,510, 180 433,798, 625 
MADD cc.aeees aco 111, 682, 490 21-4 | 303,639,972 58-1 107, 108, 691 522,431,153 
MSO Ob eres. ons 117, 874, 822 20-9 | 319,479,594 56-8 | 125,364, 647 562,719, 063 
DOO bos tah os arcs ores 129,507,885 19-3 | 393,720,662 58-6 | 148,647,019 671, 875,566 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the fiscal years 1911-37. 


Norr.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 


: Dutiable Dutiable 
. Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Fiscal Year. to Total | to Total vs ae ‘ 


Imports. 


and Free 
to Total | to Total All 


Dutiable.| Free. Dutiable.| Free. 


Laz el ki OE eee See 16-30! 22-92] 19-271 63-991 51-99 58-60 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable! and Total Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1868-1937. 


U.K. USS. All Countries. UK UES. All Countries. 
Fiscal Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total Fiscal Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total 


Year. oe nee tes. able iim. Year. ahi tad Poe ail oe ete 
ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
c. | p.c. || p.e. | p.c. || p.c. | p.c. p.c c. || p.c. | p.c c. | p.c. 
1868, Shee 2 2 B 2) 2025) WIS ee 190385 ea 8 23-3 | 16-7 |] 24-9 | 13-3 || 27 16-5 
1869)28.5 ek 16-9 | 13-5 || 20-1 | 7-3 || 20-2 |. 18-1 | 1904...... 24-1 | 17-6 || 25-2 | 13-6 || 27-5 | 16-8 
T8702 16-8 | 13-4 || 19-5 | 7-8 |} 20-9 | 14-1] 1905...... 24-8 | 18-5 || 26-1 | 13-5 |] 27-8 | 16-7 
Sih eee 16-4 | 13-5 |] 16-3 8-4 || 19-6 14-0 | 1906...... 24-6 | 18-7 || 24-8 | 13-1 || 27-0 16-4 
18723244 16-4 | 12-7 || 18-0 | 7-1} 19-1 | 12-4 | 19073...... 24-3 | 18-4 || 24-2 | 12-8 || 26-5 | 16-1 
TS (Biheeae tee 15-6 | 10-9 || 17-7 | 6-5 | 18-3 | 10-4 | 1908...... 24-2 | 18-3 || 24-6 | 13-2 || 26-7} 16-5 
L974, oe ee 16-5) 12S Nel7-4 ae 1 i 18-9 | te 1900 lee 25-8 | 19-0 |] 24-9 | 13-2 || 27-5 | 16-7 
LS75 ee 18-1 | 14-8 | 17-3 | 7-9 |] 19-6 | 13-1] 1910...... 25-1 | 18-9 |] 24-8 | 13-5 || 26-8 | 16-5 
ESB een ee 18-8 | 15-0 || 19-2 9-3 || 21-3 13-0) 190b se 28 24-6 | 18-9 || 24-7 | 13-7 |] 25-9 16-2 
Sion ee 19-4 | 16-2 1 18-7 | -7-9 || 20-6 | 138-3 | 1912...... 25-0 | 19-1 || 25-0 | 14-8 }] 26-1} 16-8 
LSUSE ee 20-1 | 17-3 || 20-4 9-4 |} 21-4 14 OES TOLS seek 25-1 | 19-6 |] 24-9 | 15-8 |] 26-1 17-1 
1870 er as 20-5 | 18-0.) 23-2 | 13-1 |} 23-3 | 16-4 | 1914...... 25-2 | 19-5 |] 24-8 | 15-6 |] 26-1 | 17-3 
1880222 24-0 | 20-0 || 23-1 | 16-0 || 26-1 | 20-2 | 1915...... 27-1 | 20-5 || 25-1 | 14-2 || 27-4 | 16-8 
LSS eee ce 24-5 | 20-5 || 22-0 | 15-5 || 25-8 | 20-4 | 1916...... 28-4 | 19-1 || 25-0 | 13-5 || 27-2 | 15-5 
TBR OE pte coe 24-1 | 19-9 |] 21-5 | 15-0 || 25-3 | 19-5 | 1917...... 24-9 | 17-6 | 22-7 | 11-4 | 23-8 | 13-0 
1883 24-3 | 19-2 |) 21-1 | 14-8 || 25-3 | 19-0] 1918...... 24-3 | 17-3 || 20-5 | 11-1 |] 21-5 | 12-1 
1884 art ee 24-4 | 19-1 || 20-7 | 14-9 || 25-2 | 19-0 | 1919...... 22-3 | 15-3 |] 20-9 | 11-6 || 21-5 | 12-3 
18853298. ee 24-8 | 19-0 |} 21-2 | 14-5 |! 26-1 19284 1920 (one 22-1 | 16-2 | 22-5 | 14-0 || 22-5 14-7 
18865 25-7 | 20-0 || 22-8 | 15-8 |} 27-5 | 20-2 | 1921...... 20-9 | 16-6 || 20-3 | 12-9 | 20-6 | 14-1 
ISSi70 oe ee 26-1 | 20-8 |] 23-8 | 16-2 || 28-7 | 21-3 | 1922...... 24-8 | 20-1 || 23-0 | 13-9 || 24-5 | 16-2 
LSSSi oe toe 29-15) 22259) 1526-2 |) 15-3: 3182) 92200). 1923.2 ae 24-5 | 20-1 |] 22-5 | 13-8 |] 24-9 | 16-7 
IS89 AK ee 29-3 | 22-4 || 25-4 | 14-7 || 31-9 D1 Behl O24. 4, wee 22-3 | 18-3 || 22-3 | 13-2 || 22-9 15-1 
ISSO oe ae 28-8 | 22-1 | 26-6 | 15-8 |] 31-0 21 AME TOR 5s tek 22-1 | 18-2 || 23-1 | 13-0 }] 23-3 15-1 
1SONe AE Pas 29-0 | 21-7 || 26-0 | 14-9 || 31-4 21 OME L926.e oe 21-6 | 18-4 || 23-9 | 13-2 || 24-7 15-5 
1802. Sa cee 29-4 | 22-1 || 26-5 | 16-1 || 29-7 AT Stil BOLT in sew 23-9 | 19-7 || 23-1 | 13-2 || 24-1 15-4 
1898, 558 29-8 | 22-3 || 26-7 | 14-6 || 30-3 S42 19285 ee 25-6 | 20-6 || 23-3 | 13-5 || 24-2 15-5 
1894 Se 80-0 | 22-3 || 27-0 | 13-7 || 30-9 17-S2].1929::3 2. 25-9 | 20-6 || 23-4 | 14-1 |] 24-4 15-8 
1805 eee ae 30-1 | 22-6 || 26-7 | 13-7 |) 30-5 17 Sahel 9300-8. 25-5 | 20-0 || 23-3 | 14-4 }} 24-3 15-9 
1396. fs ee 30-2 | 22-4 || 26-7 | 14-5 || 30-0 | 19-2 | 1981...... 26-9 | 19-5 || 24-8 | 15-2 |} 26-0 | 16-4 
1 ee 30-7 | 21-1 |} 26-7 | 14-3 || 30-0 DSsife 119382 et 29-2 | 21-9 || 27-4 | 17-9 |] 29-3 19-7 
1898 90-585 29-5 | 20-8 || 26-1 | 13-3 || 29-7 | 17-5 | 1933...... 25-8 | 16-6 |] 28-1 | 17-4 || 30-1 | 19-0 
18000 3.0 8 26-6 | 19-8 || 26-3 | 13-2 || 28-8 ion wlOSse ae oe 26-2 | 14-2 || 28-6 | 16-8 |} 29-2 16-9 
1900, Sk Se 25-6 | 18-2 || 25-0 | 13-2 | 27-7 | 16-7 | 1985...... 26-2 | 13-8 || 27-4 | 16-3 || 28-1 | 16-2 
10 ae 24-7 | 18-3 || 24-8 | 12-4 | 27-5 | 16-4 | 1936...... 26-7 | 12-7 || 26-3 | 15-6 |] 26-7 | 14-7 
TO0ZT oreo 24-0 6 17-2" 25-2 0 13-2 827-30 16-5! 1987... 2. 25-8 | 12-0 U 23-8 | 14-3 ll 24-9 | 13-7 
1 See p. 513, also Table 18, p. 577. 2 Not separable by countries. 3 Nine months. 
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9.—_Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-37. 


Notr.—For the years 1802 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Raw : Cotton, 
ay oo e for Sos soe cigs ae ch 7S Bea le 
ear. aw. oap : including aw. : including aw, etc. 
Tndustry, seed Oil. Batata): Skins Tintove). Undressed. 
ton. gal. cwt. cwt. lb. $ cwt. cwt. lb. 
1911....| 271,532} 297,338 1 28,035)17,204,271) 8,105,330) 812,622 81,017} 121,748 
1912....| 281,402} 409,861 80,916 44,313]17, 203,513] 8,903,727) 727,939 82,661] 112,581 
1913....] 210,101} 489,973] 243,872 56, 755|22, 153,588}13,486,459| 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914....) 347,168} 397,278) 265,789 44,504/17,598,449) 8,831,010} 769,930 55,572] 101,669 
1915....| 335,820} 418,819] 293,849 65, 045}18,595,957)12, 842,558] 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916....| 298,433} 618,162} 430,013 99, 1382}20,834,672|12,441,731] 969,679 50,914 80,745 
1917....] 365, 772| 1,281,233 315,621 107, 580}17, 702, 637|12, 873,970 877,634 15, 846 138,765 
1918....| 382,807} 2,114, 796 408, 850 130, 956}17, 824,947] 8,796,966 880,374 45,177 158, 648 
1919....| 359,470) 2,393,003} 459,685) 192,272|25, 103,080) 5,427,544] 1,117,235 72,887| 213,441 
1920....| 540,787 870, 289 578, 986 244, 335/24, 345, 295|22, 654, 661 964,715 46,553 298,985 
1921....| 347,504) 1,114,470} 417,301) 228,062120,007,411)10,652,787| 986,315 47,090} 272,508 
1922....} 432,212] 1,351,805} 488,683] 189,525/20,870,509| 5,898,087] 953,860 77,833] 371,570 


1923....| 571,728] 1,945,464) 258,381] 253,957)14,548,694| 7,947,410] 1,252,615 203,844) 368,026 
1924....| 419,710) 1,937,543) 216,082}  288,857|15,941,339] 461,5812) 955,966 340,402} 335,495 
1925....| 419,371] 1,783,293) 213,201}  344,509)13,712,885} 502,5862) 1,008,793 249,032] 361,403 


1926....| 579,272) 2,622,651) 335,755]  469,893)14,943,864| 534,0892| 1,355,738 281,639] 529,446 
1927....| 564,779) 3,311,449} 297,706) 502,312|17,446,774| 579,085?) 1,497,438 123,426} 679,923 


1928....| 447,389] 3,611,761 623,148 582,039}18,475,772| 678,6702) 1,462,246 99, 503 938,459 
1929....] 409,585} 4,354,829 302,197 777, 169|18, 726,618} 507,7732) 1,511,270 27,390] 1,282,815 
1930....| 402,871] 3,950,590 400, 653 733,400)17,113,472| 486,442?) 1,260,699 42,620) 1,668,972 
1931....] 415,090} 4,217,484 174,711 595,591|16,580,394) 345,4392) 1,067,222 28,423) 1,954,395 
1932....| 405,607| 4,243, 234 386,275 552,694113,075,335| 281,3162] 1,009,023 18,348] 2,539, 133 
1933....| 311,365} 3,689,995 407,055 410, 939}10,199,212) 268,3552) 1,009,073 15,810} 2,572,949 
1934....| 229,330] 4,699,056 165,257 511,681] 8,129,142) 313,4822) 1,394,536 23,498] 2,505,200 
1935....| 321,025] 4,610, 785 130, 743 636,347] 9,414,889] 333,013?) 1,434,408 19,166] 2,692,693 
1936....] 296,358] 9,788,338 255,976 569,286} 5,772,638} 404, 7082! 1,425,413 19,324] 3,001,902 
1937....| 330,108] 8,685,469 155, 387 625, 629| 3,006,175} 381,1282| 1,541,306 47,848] 2,318,030 
patna : Rags nen 
: Artificial |} Manila, 2 S Tin in Crude 
Fiscal | Wool, |Nois and) ~~ sink Sisal, Waste Tron | Alumina, Blocks, | Petroleum 
Worsted ; Paper, Bauxite, 
Year. | Raw.? To Rovings,| Istle, Sadi othor Ore. Crvolite Ingots, for 
PS. |Yarns,ete.| Tampico. Waste. y' 3 etc. Refining. 
ewt $ Ib cwt cwt ton. cwt ewt ’000 gal 
. 1911....] 64,224 778,320 1 274,493 536, 604 1 186, 152 35, 706 54,311 
1OTDS. Sa) * 715054 689, 304 1 291,976 564, 296 A 218,998 41,740 72,231 
1913....] 92,092 980, 432 115,710 346, 109 750,003} 2,116,933 276,170 51,319 143 ,338 
1914....| 72,521) 1,072,066 129, 982 190, 867 716,882} 1,972,207 312,259 46,076 177,880 


1915....} 131,940) 1,312,885} 128,148) 284,620) 540,922) 1,055,724) 261,553 29,402 196, 203 


 -1916....| 211,407) 2,587,949) 183,278} 384,152) 510,472) 1,595,995| 385,959 32,756 186, 753 


1917....| 145,812) 2,988,177} 276,873) 327,691) 780,062) 2,318,547) 816,509 35, 726 135,533 — 
1918....} 115,380) 4,418,854) 160,090) 496,904} 505,643) 2,203,506] 1,664,799 38, 683 191,376 
1919....| 158,767) 5,314,793} 161,206) 315,067} 570,211) 2,227,919) 1,916,929 28,044 260, 820 
1920....| 117,717] 5,847,787} 360,297) 456,801] 826,593) 1,632,011) 451,349 44,010 298,541 


1921....} 92,772} 55,3312) 512,109] 457,497) 1,142,850) 1,950,291) 1,198,605 42,727) | 311,719 
1922....| 125,867} 72,2542) 570,450) 189,071} 686,483} 656,902) 166,695 27,242 391, 293 
1923....| 182,556} 91,1032) 933,791] 219,591} 870,542) 1,044,999} 792,210 39, 258 397,604 
1924....| 193,217| 86,0622) 1,239,986] 272,462) 1,123,282) 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39,837 418,791 
1925....| 143,629} 58,2312) 1,684,811] 258,804] 1,232,567) 911,586) 1,358,148 43,535 440,672 


1926....| 134,344] 61,4212 1,689,730) 442,561) 1,307,473) 1,053,593} 1,336,538 44,409 470,617 
1927....] 164,234) 78,8752] 1,516,448) 523,074) 1,364,897) 1,445,504] 1,647,244 50, 858 596,467 
1928....| 138,957) 81,3312] 1,563,020) 529,541) 1,371,469] 1,491,234] 2,663, 166 48,742 709, 960 
1929....| 140,219] 86,4702) 2,240,704] 770,936) 1,314,494] 2,272,130) 3,444,911] ~ 58,928 865,336 
1930....| 103,343] 62,9392) 2,132,362} 464,378] 1,606,931] 2,456,919] 2,738,777 56,318} 1,110,170 


1931....| 107,449) 66,4932) 2,569,574) 487,035) 1,254,557) 1,428,970) 2,221,550 49,727 994,385 
1932....| 96,245} 73,6942) 1,501,739]  469,827| 1,363,974) 802,163) 1,704,029 38,095] 1,016,355 
1933....| 83,557/ 80,0712) 958,047) 753,350) 792,085 66,514) 745,455 28, 763 845,588 
1934....| 172,153] 119,3172) 2,082,202] 699,657} 880,381] 205,811) 1,241,609 31,322] 1,026,711 
1935....} 120,123} 90,9032] 965,341) 424,579] 1,132,684] 1,060,843) 1,856,059 42,283] 1,058,729 


1936....| 192,191] 137,4742| 1,078,504] 623,696] 1,151,4425| 1,431,111] 2,578,380 45,757; 1,166,803 
1937....| 237,7121 134,7932] 1,410,756] 585,808] 1,140,861! 1,325,195] 3,650,911 51,876, 1,243,339 


1 None recorded. 2 Cwt. 8 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 4 Prior 
to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 5 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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538 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. Ee Sea SX - 7 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Fruits A. Marnty Foop. 
LilpeApplessiresh a ceans eer ae emtos oaeretoe bbl. 3,057,897} 1,807,398} 2,202,053} 1,280,402 
$ 11,368,385] 7,201,174) 8,456,959} 4,662,634 
oe ETUIES, CANCE 58k ...cht. = nee ae ee lb. 16,886,316] 24,082,578} 22,726,011} 20,333,851 
$ 898,066} 1,392,196) 1,271,154) 1,244,542 
E Totals | Rirujitsivenani database $ 12,706,637] 8,909,350} 10,452,283} 6,279,061 
Vegetables— 
Oa ee OlACOCS sa 82.5 oecih ccm as Ree hae od Ree bu. 3 3 750 Nil 
$ ~ ~ 225 - 
Ae PRLUPMIPS es nakes kee een eee ee oe 3 14 3 3 
al 2% ils ors =. 
S*|) Canned vegetableg!....5...e5s1e$005 dies lb. 14,212,760} 15,634,099) 31,317,592) 37,416,350 
$ 674, 183 758,814} 1,300,448} 1,597,538 
G: Py bickles andtsalicess. occ eee ee ee $ 1,357, 265 1,071, 058 1,497, 404 1,957,829 
Totals: Vegetables'¥en.tea. ein eee $ 2,031,588] 1,829,935} 2,803,197) 3,563,209 
Grains and Products— 
rains— 
a Barley seek: Oster csteaen Oot ee bu. 1,398,043} 3,344,273} 5,179,377] 5,213,812 
$ 579,194; 1,815,126] 2,305,530] 2,966,467 
8 Oats 2286, <oseeeeeetee  eeee bu. 4,009,382] 7,973,704] 9,900,380) 6,675,305 
$ 1,188,017} 2,985,457) 3,491,878] 2,508,878 
9 RY Oe sii ett eee ene ee ee eae bu. 41,820 111,425 405, 235 1,763, 042 
$ 107, 631 64, 881 168, 238 977,811 
10 Wheat? test... ate tes. teat tomee bu. | 112,787,849] 113,357, 139 133,095, 085 155,360, 472 
$ 75, 699, 056] 90,191,151] 111,656,432] 153,247, 606 
Totals; Grains!=.. 2. -ee ee ee $. | 77,600,084} 95,197,180} 117, 681, 648] 159,857,300 
11 | Bran, shorts and middlings............... cwt. 682,554 352,475 587,828 321,202 
$ 517,894 386, 800 548, 109 317, 144 
£2c]}? Cerealioeds.2o20 ose van ae $ 2,795,236} 3,107,135] 3,388,607] 3,788,426 
1 Seg Ree EST pee Me epee a ae Se bu. 3 933 Soyo 41,346 
, : $ - 988 42,276 45,091 
14 | Oatmeal and rolled oats...............00. ewt. 403, 733 488,479 482,358 543, 454 
$ 1,430,565] 2,009,442] 2,218 638] 2,648,493 
£501) aw heat Hotes. sins coe cee ce ee bbl. 2,551,249] 2,426,437] 2,428,389] 2,337,674 
$ 8. 781,577 8,724. 402 9,577,241 10, 661, 520 
Totals, Grains and Products!............ $ | 91,275,357] 109,611,265] 133,746, 818| 177,692,344 
Sugar— Be 
16. \° Contecbionery...occ.t. ihe scx fia peo bake $ 74,423 77,422 106, 968 208, 220 
17.| Maple BULAT. oes eee eee eee e eee e ee ee eee lb. 32,928 30,925 30,179 28, 028 
$ 5,070 5,351 4,406 4,198 
Totals, -Cugarte- +. «Aste eee Pte $ 83, 274 87,302 116,512 220,511 
Toraus, A. MaINnuy Foop!............... $ | 106,393,193] 120,819,904] 147,337,462] 188, 106, 862 
B. OrHer THAN Foon. ces ee 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
BRE TO MY aS ed: nce! « Backs ese Oe, pf. gal. 12,770 18,361 14,021 21,178 
$ 58, 691 83,818 70,558 95,916 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!........... $ 58,931 84,013 72,364 96,706 
Rubber— 
19 | Belting of cubber< <6. 7: acc Does ee $ 45,985 64, 459 110, 744 114,195 
20 | Canvas shoes, rubber soles............ 1... pair| 1,185,352} 2,127,922] 1,718,202] 1,642,082 
$. 592,841] 1,111,009 800, 607 728, 877 
21 | Boots and shoes, rubber.................. pair 1,538,054] 1,350,392] 1,891,306} 3,190,182 
$ 1,458,346] 1,265,590) 1,712,393) 2,761,865 
fe | Steéis and soles)... Fae ee ee ee $ 329, 505 374, 195 347,574 308, 193 
23 | Motor vehicle tire casings................. $ 72, 163 12,550 6, 659 173, 269 
24 | Motor vehicle inner tubes................. $ 2,285 1,247 "49 9,429 
Totals, Rubbert.ast et eee eee $ 2,878,563] 3,315,602] 3,436,653] 4,625,107 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


*Eixcluding seed potatoes after Mar. 31, 1936 (see p. 540). 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
3,218 4,493 2,834 8,323] 3,476,114] 2,059,618] 2,288,010] 1,506,227) 4 
8,427 10,029 7,923 34,826] 12,823,785] 8,218,846] 8,821,752] 5,453,273 
213,092 80, 863 118,524 269,157 17,547,577| 24,968,437] 23,773,441] 21,758,571] 2 
12,321 7,281 8,655 20, 228 944,841] 1,460,454] 1,355,944) 1,366,376 
227,446 380, 420 251,105 489,937] 14,607,881} 10,496,002] 11,258,853] 7,778,559 
_ 1,901,128 625,451 568, 386 743,5542] 2,707,693] 1,430,267) 1,409,663} 1,130,350?) 3 
1,337,304 337, 413 303,476} ~ 652,506] 1,876,331 848, 185 863, 386 969, 467 
1,920,249] 1,815,207] 2,375,906] 2,612,010] 1,949,022} 1,855,158} 2,387,891] 2,623,787) 4 
630, 679 396,478 634,991 729, 969 638, 733 405,191 639, 259 784, 745 
98,629] 1,698,494) 1,838,469]. 54,363] 17,099,688] 21,101,353] 38,162,952] 48,175,339) 5 
3,381 69, 465 351 13, 762 810,295} 1,013,494] 1,608,385} 1,902,141 
813 44,580 408 239] 1,433,524] 1,178,640} 1,601,844] 2,061,367] 6 
2,042,592} . 894,071] 1,042,514) 1,404,927] 4,911,728] 8,591,664) 4,860,294) 5,809,174 
50} 7,902,482} 1,806,344] 13,342,569!1 1,569,569] 12,001,178] 7,319,384] 18,749,862) 7 
15] 6,003,364] 1,221,567] 11,826,336 658,747] 8,210,230} 3,674,119] 14,901,211 
120,905] 3,514,848 787, 085 226,095) 5,707,502] 12,873,595) 12,739,083} 8,142,122) 8 
44,043] 1,334,794 212, 645 87,731]  1,747,650| 4,915,135} 4,520,822} 3,176,469 
2,545,771 604, 503 1,576] 1,683,027] 2,788,213 737,372 664,242} 4,446,739) 9 
1,405,538 386, 567 801} 1,152,003) 1,513,598 463, 420 291,643] 2,622,959 
431,449] 13,933,191] 21,583,831] 22,878,726 175,534,255] 165,701,983] 179, 124, 180 227,996,513} 10 
261,505} 11,196,828] 16,660, 253 21, 698,808) 118,969,445| 132,441,685] 148,576,975] 223, 461,009 
1,829,154] 18,983,538] 18,156,363] 35,064,181] 123,284,392] 146,467,012] 157,383,360] 244,772,885 
1,829,932] 2,599,358] 2,613,665) 3,933,025/| 2,598,860] 3,013,465} 3,240,413] 4,826,863) 11 
1,416,635] 2,799,416] 2,398,136] 4,591,824] 2,015,610] 3,259,579] 2,988,324] 5,020,834 
40,906 42,910 66, 747 242,846] 2,981,706 3,274,009} 3,554,774] 4,160,890) 12 
3,280,217} 2,751,557| 2,440,277] 1,883,212] 3,572,247] 2,872,633] 2,604,039} 2,016,088) 13 
2,731,557| 2,789,940] 2,708,160} 2,106,289] 3,017,394] 2,935,114] 2,919,996) 2,281,235 
a 4,658 16,505 16, 008 463, 245 550, 733 573, 412 626,650) 14 
- 11,966 32, 767 18,743] 1,705,451] 2,330,784| 2,670,864] 3,083,738 
3,114 64,562 179, 826 105,253| 5,619,937] 4,936,827] 4,858,947) 4,771,007) 15 
13,527 201,479 574, 660 342,784l| 19,729,782] 18,386,040] 19,382,617} 21,587,038 
6,223,536] 25,647,214] 24,287,603) 43,588,573] 153,318,519] 177,929,662] 189,850, 047 "282, 820, 331 
4,260 4,961 7,045 8,232 219,322 251,408 305, 104 473,123) 16 
2,251,563} 3,133,602] 3,965,248] 5,958,093] 2,295,042! 3,176,655} 4,022,139} 6,031,841) 17 
363, 896 468, 489 641,074 865, 292 370, 443 475,398 649, 739 877,079 
444, 823 641,461] 1,031,801] 1,107,292) 1,568, 353] 1,324,583] 1,481,776] 1,683,217 
8,983,137] 27,593,578] 26,652,672} 46,650,006) 174,959,074] 193,908,632] 207,926,168) 298, 742, 686 
1,659,962] 2,134,858! 2,915,796] 5,214,571) 2,543,225] 2,201,515) 2,991,354) 5,286,023) 18 
11,553,409] 13,085,161] 15,918,595] 21,450,569] 16,028,484] 13,407,076] 16,288,585) 21,777,246 
12,076,897| 13,187,890] 15,943,851] 21,546,860) 16,586,299] 13,547,945] 16,355,413) 21,913,616 
583 293 20,170 2,642 286,412 495,227 552,921 586,829| 19 
166 48 46 299] 1,966,921] 3,118,539] 2,435,352) 2,132,666) 20 
161 47 53 369] 1,029,381] 1,649,255] 1,205,264 994,274 
795 17, 687 5,775 5,843] 2,143,886] 2,043,340] 2,560,801] 3,940,220) 21 
1,556 35,155 12,256 9,596 2,173,548] 2,031,666] 2,480,596] 3,589,091 
3 3 103 8 370,560 434, 884 400,596 370,399] 22 
6, 125 9,788 298, 564 45,893] 4,002,561] 6,325,367} 6,666,294) 7,091,311) 28 
213 285 42,392 2,893 304, 724 491,130 551,903 621,669] 24 
95,879 128,966 477,406 210,178 8,968,722] 12,425,465] 12,901,311! 14,513,793 


3 None reported. 


540 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—conc. 
B. OrHeRrR tHAN Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
Pcl Clover 860d ctw. sages coset ae ace ae bu. 54,009 9,006 22-933 29,138 
$ 416,078 107,035 221,249 259,418 
2 HIAXSCOC «tere a ae ak Oe Seem eee eee bu. 44,547 11,608 17,434 175,653 
$ 60,859 52,940 86,151 314,368 
3) | Grass Seed fio. becacodesteeaGne cee Tice bu. 1,200 925 7,792 1,816 
$ 1,092 kere 9,790 4,940 
4) © POtatOes; BEECSas 0825 seo ties ele onan c ere ay 1 1 Nil 
Motals; Seeds2.necn<<cteme cetera ce tee $ 493,396 179,732 340,423 594,583 
5 PRODACCOM Cahn. aren tanec eee aces aes lb. 8,288, 753 9,903,130 8,182,158 8,562,102 
$ 2,083,988 2,710,918 2,531, 612 2,653, 121 
Gt) Pebiaveand foddotescce cs tennis ec dees $ 436,528 393,926 438,103 822,850 
Torats, B. Orger THAN Foop?.......... $ 6,104,653] 6,837,742) 6,924,513) 8,976,705 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products? a5 ondics sccee hee 112,497,846] 127,657,646) 154,261,975) 197,083,567 
i. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
2.1 PGabtlon®.. core Re oe ae nee No. 54,448 47,861 28h 36,453 
$ 3,504,613] 3,085,021 190,240} 2,767,267 
8 FROTSORS, , cee ae ee css on PEPE hobo hee No. 4 34 222 298 
$ 550 5,900 49,525 47,990 
9 LL RBWiINe Fos 5S eh A ER SRL ee No. 3 3 5 Nil 
$ ~ - 250 - 
Totals Animals livine*=-.cene esate: $ 3,509,487] 3,117,191 241,456] 2,817,208 
Fishery Products— 
Fish, Fresh— : 
10 Lobsters Hee tects Se eos ts eee cwt. 1 4 1 Nil 
$ 21 85 23 - 
il BalMnon isiee eaves ORES ste ae cwt. 51,416 44,189 48,453 47,316 
$ 742,595 621,105 670,979 667,219 
12 White fish iis. is oe ee ee cwt. 3 3 8 3 
$ a c=, = = 
TotalssFish. tiresh*..-emhceceene. tees $ 792,041 832,406 917,965 859,819 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
13 Codiish: Gtied s:. J. SMR tl =a): eae cwt. 783 90 46 250 
$ 3,337 600 425 1,443 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.!........ $ 50,313 69,465 61,022 49,612 
Fish, Preserved— 
14 Lovsters; canned 12005 a roves cwt. 30,374 27,521 25,131 19, 692 
$ 1, 167,598 1,232,367 1,253,638 1,059, 267 
15 Salmon, ¢anned ss -..c pera ce eect eens cwt. 129,223 142,637 192,223 184,325 
; $ 2,601,631 3,265,640 4,190,414 3,395,650 
16 Sardines 1425600 .9505 cacktie dt ote cwt. 200 43 Nil Nil 
$ 1,769 483 - - 
Totals, Fish, Preserved?................ $ 3,771,590| 4,500,215} 5,445,204) 4,455,079 
ie Totals, Fishery Products?............... $ 4,613,944] 5,402,086) 6,424,191] 5,389,876 
urs— ei SR eee es me A a 
Furs, Undressed— 
17 ‘Beaver skins 200...6 «<< suite tate oles lanes $ 348, 808 370,333 240,177 302,359 
18 Howakingicaeets st: G08 tey cok hei, yet $ 6,551,527 6,598,136 6,710,773 6,903,481 
19 Marton skinw 295, %. {vis Aeaece toes $ 172,736 85,471 175,396 213,467 
20 Mink skingusimhs:. : 5... eee aeebenic cae $ 707,858 754,153 506, 217 526, 841 
21 Muskrat eking.2 ooo UK, eins cee $ 701,055} 1,020,602 672,447 962,585 
dotals, Purs;,Undressed2s,scscecestnoees $ 8,564,553} 10,005,253 9,259,525) 10,159,382 
BL OGRA; BUFES nn crorwiascresthent darren ieee $ 8,810,882! 10,362,789| 9,774,694! 10,767,906 


1 Included with other potatoes prior to April 1, 1936 (see footnote 2, p. 538). 


other items not specified. 3 None reported. 


4 Less than 0-5 cwt. 


2 Totals include 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
347 1,608 952 242, 889 117,405 16, 753 31,545 295,367, 1 
2,879 19,559 9,322 857,508 905,401 191,028 300,051} 2,396,019 
565, 724 41 160 , 156 610,327 11,766 17,740 180,108} 2 
628,528 167 170 2,759 689,520 53,401 86,650 318,493 
21,288 77,645 86,399 97,610 27,351 84,768 103,181 101,514} 3 
17,462 358,931 224, 686 187,557 24,482 369, 840 252,713 196,508 
1 1 1 791,270 1 1 1,336,167| 4 
-| - - 709, 934 - - - 1,380, 620 
660,738 398, 761 245,982} 2,790,121) 1,650,395 657,234 681,103] 4,344,968 
533 382 3,720 24,681) 8,460,639} 10,294,600] 8,884,737] 9,414,023] 5 
139 98 410 996] 2,110,265] 2,773,452 2,664,681] 2,818,534 
227,154] 1,285,057 815,345] 1,678,187, 870,316] 1,996,923] 1,544,629] 3,072,489] 6 
13,329,602} 15,554,492] 18,010,538] 26,953,215] 30,845,452) 32,324,465) 34,935,709] 47,707,942 
22,312,739| 43 »148,070 44,663,210) 73,603,221] 205,804,526] 226,233,097| 242,861,877| 346, 450,628 
5,624 31,167 140,526 273,430 64,209 83,430 147,792 315,271] 7 
339,618] 1,757,011] 7,019,224) 11,010,036) - 3,965,769] 4,979,152! 7,360,179] 14,000,092 
5, 3,490 10,703 , 289 6,175 3,906 11,257 16,028] 8 
298, 646 405,981] 1,216,246] 1,899,446 333,586 455,004} 1,311,191] 2,011,696 
77 158 30,301 76,494 5,993 4,695 34,725 83,456} 9 
480]- 3,355 531,763| 1,365,785 21,702 24,407 556,982] 1,398,361 
771,818] 2,358,492} 9,078,806] 14,879,807 re 471,870| 5,710,296] 9,577,305) 18,053,751 
101,317 99,387 99,197 97,782 101,318 99,395 99,198 97,783} 10 
1,558,211] 1,629,333] 1,815,551] 2,129,553|| 1,558,232] 1,629,481] 1,815,612] 2,129,563 
51,922 58, 605 61,940 98,071 117,209 112, 889 119,697 164,871) 11 
392,927 486, 888 483,009 699,517]| 1,268,352} 1,219,661) 1,256,453} 1,512,205 
114, 087 112,722 120,357 127,996 4,087 112,722 20,357 127,996} 12 
1,052,720} 1,074,193] 1,284,755) 1,573,533]) 1,052,720} 1,074,193} 1,284,755) 1,573,533 
6,742,282] 7,368,480} 8,916,554] 10,131,354] 7,737,482] 8,355,079] 9,984,674] 11,197,210 
73,991 83,388 75,358 63,603 335,779 358, 169 266,411 207,464) 13 
403,758 487,353 388, 894 363,074|| 1,783,090} 2,087,489] 1,362,980] 1,077,114 
1,031,808} 1,266,859} 1,172,006) 1,295,982) 4,110,530] 4,750,960} 4,031,658] 3,813,814 
11,613 8,523 5,954 6,277 59,305 52,913 45,519 39,396] 14 
407,136 453,697 318, 662 395,499] 2,222,128! 2,508,173] 2,269,904] 2,173,234 
39,633 323 39,977 19,563 503,037 392,321 513,301 54,694] 15 
226, es 5,708 235,113 113, 422 5,773,403} 5,989,887] 7,344,642] 6,969,946 
Nil 1 34,260 52,755 53,429 66,540} 16 
r; - 4 3 263,560 418,135 450, 284 581,388 
766, 253 671,794 747,768 693,692] 8,456,921) 9,305,374] 10,418,916] 10,076,578 
8,558,355} 9,321,056] 10,860,004] 12,281,632] 20,323,170) 22,425,636] 24,459,042] 25,275,978 
470,359 262,737 413,793 492,935 837,707 640,447 662,645 819,023] 17 
780,685) 1,274,950} 1,287,022) 1,586,680 - 7,289,002} 8,559,455 8,707,437| 9,234,142} 18 
137, 800 115,304 207,672 331, 834 313,916 303, 116 389, 639 555,696] 19 
1,465,397} 1,120,480] 1,622,049} 1,966,952] 2,202,563] 1,895,932) 2,154,509) 2,506,195) 20 
449,879 311, 800 663,679 558,894|| 1,174,684] 1,368,245] 1,386,059] 1,548,562) 21 
4,402,752| 4,097,853} 5,623,071] 7,363,645] 14,030,007| 14,897,986} 15,738,166] 18,444,030 
4,455,565| 4,160,590| 5,720,058]  7,524,218]] 14,363,776] 15,383,771! 16,395,705] 19,336,425 


542 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded 
RS Ela tre sid iad: Saas ena. statin aiessiole wo teaoe ES $ 1, 634 12,512 5,880 8,187 
SIL ELICesiand SlciNS A TAW. acs cate ciniccrele.levere weieietiare cwt. 10, 734 24,295 23,608 25,660 
$ 85,337 171,815 158, 823 200,437 
$ |Leather, unmanufactured.............2.005: $, 2,400, 834 2,825,122 3,426, 423 5,343,490 
44\Teather, mantiactured scence << ince cnerjerine $ 265, 271 560, 424 92,824 787,961 
Meats— 
SA EB ACON ANG HAMS... cee ves eee eee ewt. 945,597] 1,270,529) 1,186,509} 1,718,258 
° §$ 12,366,426] 19,834,321] 19,030,333] 27,839,974 
6 IS COP MEL OSI occeaeis sie a a ware etutteiieleane onraEN Sales cwt. , 763 121,357 24,420 87,556 
$ 410,066 671,918 157,316 359, 287 
Y | IROTICMEROS I ertleries ols.c.0 derecioniate estate Meatratetere cwt. ;200 > 2,488 5,943 6,972 
$ 86, 632 29,786 85, 282 95,305 
8i/2-Porksdry: salted, pickled: ...-+2er «tenner cwt 9,448 6, 250 2,403 905 
$ 101,173 85, 721 38,310 1St 722 
OT Poultry 22 tere ee cc sc ate eon tee ne lb. 1,428,753} 2,831,867} 1,582,543} 3,509,152 
$ 234, 898 530, 024 71,708 727,581 
Totals; Wleatel aca ce ccc care Sh Ba $ 14,261,527| 22,747,475) 21,162,489) 31,330,280 
Milk and Its Products— 
TOU Buttere sew scene eer ehe eeEe ne ee cwt. 37,185 4 71,358 44,330 
$ 665, 867 89 1, 655,987 1,003 , 229 
li Cheeses? tar. varetrentnnce tase ison ne ere ee cwt. 714, 133 572,102 528,781 675,846 
$ 7, 710, 667 6, 065, 948 6,001, 637 9,334, 456 
12+ |e Milk, processed se. .% <cass oe eniemie sie hate dete cwt. 171,151 190,019 160, 615 111,629 
$ 1,127,588} 1,379,386] 1,295,458 827,184 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 9,504,252) 7,445,782] 8,953,082) 11,164,869 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
13 ish and whaleoils.:22hes cee ass eee ee gal. 74, 166 400, 153 592,108 1,506, 141 
$ 9,621 60, 626 131, 832 403,277 
143), Lard-and ‘compounds: 4. -c-+esc cee chee eee cwt. 17,979 28, 922 181,797 323, 559 
$ 121,961 261,056 2,338, 263 3,841,468 
ME SoM allow. «, «nates Sisters sce. geeee Aas ois ceils oie ewt. 1,267 430 5 8,154 
$ 4,138 1,565 40 38,779 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes! $ 149, 837 350,397} 2,539,908) 4,350,339 
AG oes a. he eceics Oe soe he oe els eee doz. 1,920,055 1, 748,180 912,060 992,850 
$ 397, 749 393,169 235, 292 261, 186 
LOS ONO Y.3 3.02 .eeeo Gast discs cattle GRE en sears ee lb. 1, 853 , 093 2,203,322 1,542,807 2,415,795 
$ 166, 445 206, 248 124,350 202,868 
ASF Sasa@oiCAsINnGs.-.c.. <cicictinele nie ceva sve ccc teiteraielor $ 386, 629 662,454 667,054 469,611 
LO Tankave.. tien. sasosc ee sale ine cae cc lercaids cwt. 10,835 83, 725 Nil Nil 
$ 15, 732 45,334 - - 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 44,707,074) 54,567,585) 54,592,114) 73,350,911 
Iii. Fibres and Textiles. 
20s | COCLONS «oe datecteh aise‘ o's 4 Fert IES 6 voltae Oe $ 276,200 376, 741 348, 613 551,860 
21 |Silk and manufactures of, n.0.p.............. $ 76, 637 76, 814 ~ 85,729 57,181 
22 |Silk socks and stockings.................. doz. pr. 26,395 35,000 47,843 49,180 
Walt $ 213,328 258,305 327,304 328,897 
ool— 
Ro ula OOLsTAaWet acu «ado ese Ge Hine ophtis setsete ite lb. 2,604,343) 3,671,981) 3,176,279} 1,230,582 
; $ 485,085 465, 746 3, 853 260,483 
24). sWoolleniclothine ssc. scar asiech wel «tobias ere $ 9,372 12,101 Ve a 6, 662 
BLO tals WOOLLEN. cctt cievor stots crete ie re $ 495, 132 482,348 513,437 268, 094 
25:4 Silkk vantificial’ toners <0. ccm eens ote weer $ 111,620 104,411 130, 674 282,320 
6 \Binder twine: siass). ieee inns cc: tae oe cwt. 61,521 65, 133 67,737 68, 205 
$ 291,655 376, 787 392, 227 479, 598 
é:| Helbmanulactures s,s. \<seem eat enenieee aor $ 186,507 150, 745 142,791 145,709 
7 oa Re ot eI Maletaricre ataice tite cboeT inet aie cwt 9,184 7,060 6,773 6,300 
71,561 55,677 46,532 43,737 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 1,949,624; 2,219,483|  2,330,693| 2,508,340 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Less than 0-5 cwt. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 


' United States. All Countries. f 
oO. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
133,790 215,215 251,894 293,794 377,679 382,417 504,894, 1 
312,389 218,877 374,241 344, 076 279, 891 417,447 418,282 2 
2,328,435] 1,347,582] 3,077,792 2,590,163] 1,805,242} 3,454,341] 3,988,888 
435,108 243, 616 463,906 3,289,695| 3,514,834 4,312,861] 6,335,282] 3 
76, 292 41,317 53,649 111,352 384, 829 684, 726 823,790] 1,197,583} 4 
7,335 3,291 6,889 25, 092 960,178} 1,276,051] 1,201,012} 1,757,048] 5 
197,409 114,751 213,710 663,823 12,683,273] 19,998,575] 19,407,285] 28,801,291 
1,691 26, 726 42, 834 15,285 102,771 179,707 92,573 140,008] 6 
11,280 281,802 511,056 176,949 626,921] 1,197,926 916,415 833,605 
3,667 5, 837 57,177 128,769 14,098 9,908 65, 223 139,895} 7 
48,333 80,366 885,613} 1,777,264 161,044 132,022} 1,002,572] 1,936,265 
1,801 2 2,461) 8,537 35,690 24,050 32, 562 52,895) 8 
26,399 10 49,182 158, 662 272, 621 198, 862 325,527 548,995 
9,149 40,923 97,913 168,882] 1,688,919} 3,164,790] 2,064,402) 4,139,279] 9 
1,684 7,564 19,782 42,613 285, 962 596,365 488,431 884,562 
386,806 568,146] 1,830,811] 3,033,299] 15,503,994] 24,114,755] 24,220,802] 36,114,497 
44 50 661 213 44,019 4,466 76,911 51,406] 10 
1,042 1,171 16,609 5, 634 818, 996 104,758} 1,795,784| 1,183, 633 
11,816 6,934 31,208 105,719 749 , 669 602, 130 585,449 807,391, 1 
157,313 100, 867 425,724| 1,493,372] 8,176,271] 6,480,947) 6,789,588] 11,236,543 
5,126 7933 15,356 6,174 234, 806 264, 302 243,574 199,668| 12 
102,533 148, 323 178, 129 112,417] 1,853,897| 2,277,088] 2,215,410] 1,946,435 
297,883 250,401 627,131] 1,691,364] 10,886,289] 8,863,192] 10,807,451] 14,447,544 
362,944 773,090 647, 203 816, 906 447,068] 1,703,920] 1,679,765} 2,345,384| 18 
161, 623 186,571 196, 112 280,545 174,011 325, 898 424,034 690,991]. 
51 1,285 5,558 4,798 22,376 32,942 190,013 331,258| 14 
381 10,984 52,284 36,807 161,481 298,733} 2,426,343] 3,913,141 
2,598 57,425 100, 002 114,581 10,744 58,477 100,080 129,089] 15 
8,508 301,331 655,919 571,591 34,591 305, 257 656, 679 641,367 
176,324 527,145 957,084 934,172 391, 662 988,752] 3,631,980! 5,396,160 
539 60,374 7,173 1,641] 2,122,904] 2,006,633] 1,140,856] 1,225,381| 16 
172 9,050 1,539 486 448, 236 5,500 304, 789 330, 159 
8,610 6,413 6,369 21,783], 2,306,248] 2,304,461]  1,957,982| 2,728,262} 17 
810 678 693 1,858 187,786 212, 538 151,204 224,507 
274,409 317,882 242,947 444,519] 1,046,010} 1,220,679] 1,070,660| 1,104,913} 18 
226, 745 228, 131 250, 146 304, 287 242,044 264, 934 250,171 304,339} 19 
288, 264 266,109 346, 693 528,730 310,846 316, 286 346, 748 528,845 
18,435,329] 19,922,848] 34,058,519| 46,431,986] 75,151,480] 86,848,144] 100,932,110] 133,940,776 
83,382 7,055 5,906 16,025] 1,345,459] 1,819,350) 1,736,169} 2,114,101] 20 
2,220 18,524 112,786 58, 689 159, 536 184,324 301, 326 46,450} 4 
469 24 306 19 208, 972 271,000 331,397 434,085] 2% 
2,766 137 2,039 142] 1,404,244] 1,772,981| 2,118,917] 2,698,884 
7,914, 861 753,299| 4,676,866] 3,629,466] 10,903,821] 5,019,358] 8,723,846} 9,104,460] #3 
1,360,968 150, 161 982,172 996, 223]| 1,922,433 89,337] 1,645,767| 2,307,462 
23,606 40,960 108,542 211,682 107, 847 175,701 306, 843 459,299| 24 
1,431,380 231,973] 1,153,446] 1,279,131] 2,094,259 929,941) 2,055,046} 2,907,567 
. 984 2,335 2,821 3, 870 212, 874 292, 897 589,376] 1,020,098] 29 
: 68,217 28,916 107,648 81,771 150,317 120, 005 186, 826 161,583| %6 
. 317,186 180, 798 623,394 551,052 705,496 710,580| 1,077,961} 1,115,234 
4 4, 652 4,879 5,473 7,216 461, 226 387, 182 336, 464 374,456| 27 
P 104,599 83, 149 169, 020 176, 195 118,968 102, 255 194, 937 191,552| 8 
; 349, 154 309, 829 613, 982 920, 063 455,612 419, 090 748,154} 1,012,139 
4 2,530,968 854,821; 2,612,474] 3,003,772]  7,828,6841 7,523,1441 10,273,697| 12,830,212 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 


544 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 3 
1 Mors; Douglastiir:. <emect...teeeee M ft. Nil 178 20 Nil 
$ = 1,520 225 - 
2 Mors, Hardwoods. , cas: chet sa serie ine M ft. 8,143 9,847 6,923 8,265 
$ 243,787 301,219 284,503 293,450 
3 Poles, telegraph and telephone.......... mai a Nil Nil Nil 
4 Railroad tes. .s. ene ene nucom ene No. 800 67,806 320, 203 171, 630 
$ 1, 153 36, 134 171,624 98,093 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 245, 836 342,291 461,922 293,450 
Dt ath Si tater cetera 8 ae ete cence tee he M 2 2 5 45 
$ - - 23 125 
Planks and Boards— 
6 Bir chiis te tee Rie ae aera ere enremnen M ft. 46, 487 63, 436 67,921 59,489 
$ 1,280,097) 1,761,029) 1,846,250) 1,634,443 
q Donglas-fir sess ts Sor ee M ft. 266, 633 333, 649 390,946 540, 758 
$ 3,962,851] 5,295,522) 6,268,343} 10,013,997 
8 IPN wo ha ta Site vs Ae SOE Ocho sie Oe M ft. 18,421 26,475 32,247 39,072 
$ 699,175} 1,025,677) 1,296,120) 1,576,636 
9 SPEUCO sae. Sots ae.com es RE ee M ft. 224,347 297,714 188,852 258,851 
$ 8,584,261} 5,402,171] 3,505,808} 5,257,757 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M ft. 595, 647 766,578 712,516} 1,011,350 
$ | 10,802,495} 14,521,798) 13,926,422) 20,768,318 
10)\-—Pulpwoodsreneicks Soret ee cord 21 2,904 Nil Nil 
$ 116 22,984 ~ - 
MU ee Shin gles SeAa syst crete tae he a eee squares| - 3,635 6,416 16,171 17,784 
$ 8,441 13, 032 38, 248 47,097 
DS MES HOOKS 47th teks ete es vet ee 148,400 150,391 162,884 205,384 
13; | Spoolwoodsh.aene os. eae nc eae M ft 6,947 6, 699 7,34 5,480 
$ 307,047 292,655 333,716 235,448 
$47) ac Timber; SQUAT ere ...ca. eectttee << teteee M ft. 40,677 24,013 26,215 30,837 
$ 646, 473 451,301 571,980 686, 153 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 11,946,193] 16,393,243) 16,273,650] 23,626,490 
Wood, Manufactured— 
ASAPED OOFB Atos Hees ree Cae ae cess $ 385, 081 825,603} 2,234,800) 2,455,098 
16; |e Match splints042 5... ceaseless ss core $ 323,525 377,548 318,191 295,845 
Wood-pulp— 
17 Whe micalyOwe.c siete isae ee cewt. 417,055 646, 899 699, 710 643, 764 
$ 1,158,699} 1,635,870) 1,790,082} 1,770,426 
18 Mechanical saver eechn sorte eres cwt. 161,975 62,206 416, 208 68,950 
$ 153,315 66,123} 426,603 174,484 
otalssVWood-bulp scat see eee Gute 579,501 709, 123 1,116,427 812,714 
$ 1,313,243} 1,702,028} 2,217,830) 1,944,910 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 2,374,905] 3,470,224) 5,296,334) 5,232,242 
Paper— 
AS Se Pualprand tabreboard:.cacreercee oc eae cwt. 134,490 174, 696 193, 923 211,170 
$ 407,178 521,088 598, 102 604, 099 
BOR mea DED OAL 2005p. <.. archaea site tree eee $ 838,070} 1,920,552} 2,375,489} 2,048,393 
alae Boolkkpapers dete ck sec cece ds ce cine cwt. 4,081 11,746 18,143 15,845 
$ 33,175 88,016 132,035 118,530 
22 Newsprint papers en nine eee cwt. 2,393,452 1,502,533 2,269, 553 2,406, 052 
$ 4,300,690} 2,374,235) 3,424,312) 3,714,428 
Jone Wrapping papers. irate eae ee renee cwt. 9,600 5, 75 7,660 14, 755 
$ 47,604 31,441 36,491 59, 232 
‘Totals bapertnmtenye cs acct ae $ 5,948,280! 5,402,148) 6,997,774) 7,027,436 
24 | Books and printed matter....... wnnbeedegees $ 133, 823 186,359 205,176 177, 897 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper! 28. Sy 2 2h. oc eee 20,403,201| 25,451,969| 28,772,934) 36,064,065 


} 


ye ee 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 


United States! All Countries. 


No. 
1934. | 1935. 1936. ‘ 
56,803 3,120 1 
550, 806 39,810 467, 639 
1,844 3,152 2 
26,997 49,870 
191,662 193, 853 200,400 3 
565, 189 528, 730 563,508 
394,177 298, 295 197,421 4 
402, 098 241,679 135,170 
2,117,289} 1,284,508) 1,916,444 
167,050 150,333 278,075) 5 
412,779 392,882 727, 597 
19,010 6 
611,314 
22,655 7 
394, 934 
114,766 8 
2,576,017 
151,491 9 
3,079, 038 
323,090 235,434 404, 293 554, 245 
7,150,097) 5,912,329} 9,448,877} 14,165,558 27,605, 281 
693,077 994,158 968, 160 973,738 10 
4,883,202} 7,054,650} 6,901,315 
1,726,795} 1,388,285) 2,828,836 11 
3,689,405} 3,427,462} 7,609,429 
29,998 26, 469 1,04 ' 12 
874 1,424 13 
26, 933 47,394 115, 242} - 
602 905 2,96 14 
14,379 23 , 067 52,447 
19,128,395] 19,164,041; 27,940,579 
1,631 728 15 
Nil Nil 16 
7,329,889} 6,971,856) 8,280,235 9,699,586 10,339, 190 17 
17,112,390} 17,206,402} 20,053,432 21,791,075 24,547,748 
2,542,803} 2,350,012} 2,317,147 2,704,778 2,733,355 “18 
2,645,845) 2,688,689} 2,442,829 2,869,432 
10,345,358} 9,746,030] 11,210,106] 13,626,850 13, 722, 878 
20,223,982) 20,423,536} 23,140,252} 28,602,029) 25,102,381) 25,869,296) 28,103,970 
20,858,753} 20,621,899} 23,246,887} 28,786,375) 27,320,883) 28,411,698} 31,872,820 
374 540 19 
842 1,645 12,446 
429,651 361,007 445, 609 20 
401 331 336 21 
5,807 3,616) ° , 
33,246,052) 39,068,685) 42,362,075 53, 261, 626 22 
61,180,121} 68,106,166} 72,956,142 90, 761,379 
14,901 19,465 251, 291 23 
24,487 27,685 27,881 751,887 
61,871,269] 68,649,416) 73,683,795) 90,641,369 87,569,412} 97,094,240 
24 


289,438 480,975 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1934. 


1937. 


—_—— | | | | | ———_———_-- > 


BESen wane o w me 


ph fh fmm 
an > w& 


V. Iron and Its Products. 


Pigs, ingots and billets 


Scrap iron or steel 


Farm implements 

Hardware and cutlery 

Machinery— 
Adding machines 
Electric vacuum cleaners 
Sewing machines 


eC oer rere ereerserreseeeese 


Rolling-mill products 


eee ese ee seo rere se eoereeee 


eee eeeoseresreseesosese essere res 
eeerecee secre reseeseos 
ee s 


eee errr errr reese resecs 


eco roe seeerse eer oeseeesesee 
i ee | 


ee eer ececereesecoese se eeeses 


Washing machines and wringers........... 


Typewriters and parts 


Vehicles— 


Automobiles, freight 
Automobiles, passenger 


Automobiles, parts of 


Totals, Machinery!................. 


ec eo eres eee eee osere 


eeeeoeseceeeseesereee 


Totals -Vehicleslectsees ee. ae ee 


Totals, Iron and Its Products!.... 


Copper— 


Copper ore 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 


re 
eoeeeee ee oe eso eee ereee 
seers eere eee oe oe ee seer eres eeeeeee 


Copper blister 


eee sere ee os oseces eos ee eeesoere 


Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc.... 


Totals, Copper! 


Lead in ore 


Lead in pigs, etc 


Nickel— 


Nickel in ore, matte, etc 
Nickel, fine 
Nickel, oxide 

Totals, Nickel 


Precious Metals— 
Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc 


eoeeer ese eos ees eeeeece 


eee eee e eer oerseeoseosreere 


eee eee eer seer ee seer ee eeereoe 


tc ey 


eoeeceer reese eeeeeseseesereeeeanee 


ecco reer esos esrses oe eeese eee eeee 


ereoeeeoereeeoceeooereseeere 


eee eceroceere 


Gold bullion, other than monetary........ 


Platinum in concentrates 
Silver in ore 


Totals, Precious Metals! 


Co ed 


eee reer error ee eeeeesseereseore 


Core eee eceer eee ees erereseeene 


eee ereerreee 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 


United Kingdom. 

1935. 1936. 
97,931 62,988 
636,396| 1,353,852 
2 195 139 
21/289 2,318 
41,539 46,053 
1,253°789| 1,376°305 
25° 496 34’ 490 
3158411 385.710 
593,915] 774.526 
1,112'607| 1,266,901 
114,627] 205,313 
230,885} 540,029 
4'947 1,766 
349,470| 388,163 
12965 13/962 
2,061,513| 2,560,694 
267,835} 315,855 
4 7 
2,009 2,973 
5,277 3" 943 
3,530,912] 2,725,993 
19,646 19,018 
3,553,535| 2, 751,303 
10,074,340| 11,159,695 
270,232} 330,608 
4,629'061| 5, 745'538 
464,225} 363,439 
28,697 10,884 
137,048 58,277 
2 2 
1,963,329] 2,034,342 
14°398°141| 16,102'177 
14,741,154| 16,381,403 
2 29 
% 104 
1,832,589] 1,877,370 
3'185,588| 5234/2949 
379,953} 400,898 
6,838,730| 7,218,434 
61.212} 2047364 
2,748,981} 9,0647223 
3’ 193 2 644 
110° 144 84,605 
9,697,855] 16,367,262 
2 21 
s 696 
486,449 73,924 
16,702°500|  2,599'500 
5,402,955| 5,174/200 
2 61,558 
: 32" 504 
2,464,911| 1,552'802 
1,138,918] 11035,.669 
23,498,743| 9,239,206 


1,086, 548 
1,291,790 


678,813 
108, 253 


502,430 


3,713,677 


394,115 


2,155,847 
13,032, 283 


417,592 
8,081,088 
459, 562 


8,098 
63, 141 


2, 568, 253 
25,935,656 


25, 587,108 


Nil 


2,069,348 
8,024,985 


1,099, 263 


11,348,320 
3 Quantity not stated. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 


1934. 


United States. 


1937. 


1934. 


——— ee ee ee Sy ee 


116, 758 


767, 138 
25, 629, 671 


3,424, 823 
1,145, 062 
5,669,451 
2,331,070 


31,989, 242 


1935. 1936. 
44,072 55, 838 
1,084,899] 1,325,181 
46,917 88,389 
371,600 815,811 
1, 633 1,962 
42, 683 56, 784 
$3, 146 92,759 
670 856 
603,040] 2,467,203 
55,371 161, 763 
i Brag 675 
3,487 2,230 
1,646 3,217 
645 588 
3,253 1,207 
213, 204 130,472 
8,947 15,592 
11 13 
6, 064 3,948 
357 388 
75,437 118,300 
51,050 38, 094 
151,097 191, 265 
2,739,062} 5,411,683 
36,217 41,989 
579, 434 622,700 
57,470 194,978 
223, 125 255,178 
973,889] 1,364,610 
454,657 44,845 
3,499,641] 4,174,227 
29 36 
405 587 
4,508,924] 5,633,968 
19, 183 1, 146 
76,726 4,581 
21 
- 111 
85, 831 96,484 
1,543,184] 1,737,027 
433,501 615,251 
10,688,412] 15,433,539 
7,367 10,251 
150, 102 203,377 
12,381,698] 17,373,943 
117,645] \ 138,689 
3,718,241] 4,767,713 
2,304,303) 2,309,548 
80, 023, 431 80,815, 354 
1,280,929] 1,226,111 
548,738 771, 664 
5,081,710| 16,871,081 
2,636,063) 10,361,830 
87,232,749] 97,136,587 


46847—354 


87,547, 822| 


2,135,278 
74,790,769 
Nil 


i 
2, 833, 246 
1,263,770 

10, 145,504 
4,538, 264 


12,932,520 


1,444,515 


26,641, 482 


347,129 
6,174,995 
1,002,979 


97,578,188] 111,891,463] 106,793,429 


All Countries. 

1935. 1936. 
71,869 119,881 
1, 767, 267 2,739,748 
89, 28,371 
742,285 1,163, 261 
64, 754 78,704 
1,967,381 2,463,441 
886, 287 917,938 
850, 834 1,065,028 
3,567, 253 6,344, 437 
1, 823, 704 2,108,350 
134,573 322,019 
295,277 669,701 
1,907,814 1,552,803 
393,271 541,996 
389,115 181,323 
5,368,997 5,803,925 
811, 122 994,314 
125787 17,420 
4,675,901 6,158, 129 
36, 083 49,911 
14,516,269) 17,727,901 
2,642,335 3,224,008 
21,904,732) 27,208,481 
40,736,038] 52,368,057 
457, 653 558, 859 
7, 788, 189 9,358, 074 
920, 565 984,323 
ool Ola 378,973 
1,454, 256 2,024,180 
454, 657 544, 845 
3,499, 641 4,174, 227 
2,558,417 2,986, 166 
18,750,596) 23,697,792 
24,539,749] 31,031,411 
219,939 79, 502 
459, 703 231,624 
2,897,087 2,860, 854 
5,089, 045 8,055,158 
598,277 661,947 
10,766,952) 11,907,860 
562, 637 908,645 
16,375,391) 28,439,250 
34,111 38, 660 
1,280, 516 1,297,270 
28,422,859| 41,644,380 
117,877 139, 686 
3,725,211 4,802,029 
2,790, 752 2,383,472 
96,725,931} 83,414,854 
5,522,018 5,286, 260 
1, 453, 079 1, 732, 537 
628,071 1, 053, 213 
9,553,163) 18,458,481 
4,729,586) 11,420,747 


40,221, 226 


99,531,903 


53,173,175 


3,583, 982 
34,873, 145 


103, 132 
340,609 
3,439, 935 
13, 438, 592 


5, 747,319 


CSO BAe WW 2 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
20 
26 


a4 
28 


29 
30 


31 


548 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
2 VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
inc— 
1 ZINCOLO; Fale cee ele ick Pee a Seno e ea ee ee cwt Nil 68,578 10,580 Nil 
$ - 117,250 17,500 - 
DP | MeZANC SPClLOR ecco siewes cae tard whee eee eae ewt 1,391,620} 1,944,907) 2,185,952) 2,061,828 
$ 4,299,743) 5,264,044) 6,690,035) 6,756,236 
Totalle ZinCl ia. anes eins aces eee $ 4,315,475} 5,394,622} 6,724,160} 6,766,597 
31| Hilectnrica) apparatus: ..0..ceer seeders po etee ee $ 615,592 562,796 620,339 951,395 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!.,........ $ 96,816,118} 63,100,604) 61,821,441] 75,819,787 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos— 
|| TENS DOSLOR; PAWeee sets coer eee ae ton 4,786 4,437 4,792 6,971 
$ it eI 310,313 292,560 449,251 
6 | “Asbestos sandiand. waste....2.......22-s.% ton 2,686 Pats 3,630 4,576 
$ 51,919 45,985 74,921 86,531 
Potala sAsbestostiacs rime nee note. $ 427,908 449,871 476,045 634, 612 
Gai Clayzand  promuctemn en wake see toe ee $ 18,916 13,916 4,976 22,861 
Coal and Its Products— 
7 Coal eee ees LOR Ae whee eee ton 7,559 24,427 37,948 26, 209 
$ 43,104 132,760 224,786 133,576 
St NOK SG Se eon Ye hy Sens, Bota near ton Ni Nil 779 1,090 
$ - - 29, 080 34, 200 
OulieTarspitchvand oles eens co tee tee $ 101,141 10 Nil Nil 
Totals, Coal and Its Products!...... $ 144,245 132,770 253, 866 167,776 
10 |Petroleum and products................-.+-- $ 28, 683 21,657 Baral! 68,094 
Jd pAbrasives, antiicial serude: 7.....5 1-60 cae cwt. 70,941 89,736 94,023 167,594 
$ 529,527 709,172 Wo2noles 1,038,343 
12: Gypsum, Crude demns accretion oes ton 2 31,895 65, 024 104,925 
$ - 33,477 66, 764 110,282 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 1,887,685] 2,053,754) 2,207,869) 2,730,516 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
ASS ACTORS Oia Be Ree lee cate ery ter ate Serene ase $ 934,439 868, 208 710,500} 1,088,035 
14.| Cobalitioxide and saltss...tran ccs. oseeees $ 262,185 283,112 469, 169 561,555 
159) Dreugstemedicinall ei. oe eee ee ee $ 405, 612 444,765 554, 819 662,758 
Fertilizers— 
163, eAmmoniumisulphaten,.sdsacerice amreee cwt. 33, 600 Nil Nil Nil 
$ 28.560 - - - 
DRO yan anid seen cock ais astro ines ae cwt Nil Nil Nil 56 
$ = - - 90 
TotalswHertilizerste: sass. oer $ 28,560 Nil Nil 90 
485 Bamntsand varnishes .:;...tnete os omen oe $ 182,501 293,593 323 , 262 454,538 
192 | SOAp ee Re eee eee or ee rns Se $ 512,857 533,648 595,074 814,967 
20. (Sodium compomnds.:,.... Baers sc Stee at $ 28,401 51,436 63,596 93,068 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 3,130,678} 3,030,908) 38,212,081) 4,191,193 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
21 |Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 7,817 10,454 12,037 15,054 
De Ml leCEPIC eCneTg yen tees asa sete ee ete. ie M k.w.h. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
g ES ES = ae 
QS: || Ralrmis ences ree re ete onite Seees ate into $ 1,048, 693 1,382,831 1,868,619] 1,514,207 
24 Settlers: CLechs seen tee actrees wate $ 438, 842 487,470 454,419 510,764 
BS SISA» Sic ic eae Bee Sed Sea $ 2 2 2 2,000 
26 | Stationery 20.0.4. bes nee ie oe $ 311,359 475,478 517,879 632, 256 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 1,943,355} 2,728,948} 3,197,996) 3,216,036 
288,582, 666| 290,885,237 321,556,798| 407,996,698 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified, 


* None reported, 


220,072,810] 304,721,354| 360,302,426] 435,014,544 665,954,071] 756,625,925| 849,030, 417/1,061,181,906 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935, 1936. 1937. 
Nil 61 8 3 180,922 353, 632 160,468 436,781} 1 
- 276 30 13 304,720 602,928 288, 665 945,303 
560 4,370 11,766 75,029] 1,909,926] 2,516,290) 2,633,771] 2,659,489} 2 
2,156 10, 063 36,205 303,636] 5,928,446] 6,900,018]  &,056,628! 8,842,991 
5,497 10,339 39,353 304,675 6,284,375] 7,545,793] 8,418,199] 9,863,937 
19,485 28,105 45,067 28,1201 2,023,985] 2,306,266] 2,941,248 3,611,392 3 
48,029,226] 105,236,847| 121,783,549] 117,328,297] 168,375,134] 191,345,386] 212,547,372] 230,152,314 
55,572 43,991 64,354]: 83, 664 87,767 $1,494 109, 270 140,804 4 
2,658,116] 2,040,464] 3,321,538] 4,346,725] 4,432,855] 4,021,968] 5,865,136] 7,602,623 
68,015 69,981 100,785 168,919 74,563 76,649 108, 828 180,183] 5 
939,021 998,168} 1,589,583] 2,754,216] 1,061,147] 1,131,540} 1,746,708] 2,966,679 
3,599,312] 3,040,400) 4,911,947) 7,101,580] 5,585,001] 5,299,825} 7,778,782] 10,793,696 
39,718 50,793 72,531 113,004 178,268 200, 629 443,578 462,421] 6 
102,108 119, 834 173,009 210,417 239, 686 334,721 434, 982 418,065] 7 
358,779 445,105 646, 864 783,413] 1,093,631] 1,527,011] 1,970,367] 1,780,856 
23, 638 40,113 29,815 28,615 24,416 41,903 33,325 33,670) 8 
314,485 548,901 271,144 237,331 325,061 571,058 350,267 343, 695 
235, 902 501, 656 729, 848 636, 118 593,938 726,094 805, 622 703,000} 9 
909,775| 1,495,887) 1,648,197] 1,656,862} 2,013,239} 2,824,388] 3,126,597) 2,827,551 
1,033,726 316,676 252,804 620,629) 1,734,940] 1,001,223 986,735| 1,585,929] 10 
784,787| 1,186,028] 1,340,606} 1,651,369 866,997} 1,306,215} 1,455,723] 1,857,674] 14 
2,239,034] 2,970,756] 3,295,236] 4,410,575] 2,821,805] 3,781,372) 4,121,292] 5,569,676 
308, 656 315,338 365, 267 603,302 308, 656 351,277 430,291 708,227| 12 
367,998 371,745 429, 982 710, 280 367, 998 410,996 496,746 820,562 
9,217,668] 9,214,868] 11,566,497] 17,080,392] 14,808,912] 15,654,323) 19,083,643] 26,081,028 
2,189,506] 2,143,965] 1,806,814] 1,898,306 3,190,794] 3,063,484] 2,585,329] 3,078,334) 13 
100,364 Nil Nil 14 451,459 366,125 480, 633 572,545| 14 
19, 692 22,607 28,185 28, 203 671, 733 774,843] 1,014,485] 1,310,276] 15 
470,030 351, 283 285,974 382,283] 1,490,575 996,903} 1,005,546] 1,466,723] 16 
432,125 395,775 325,176 383,499] 1,316,451) 1,056,771/ 1,099,605} 1,526,131 
1,384,896] 2,016,986] 2,209,296] 2,722,530] 1,409,244] 2,165,982] 2,275,723] 2,833,169) 17 
1,469,924] 2,152,583} 2,290,663] 2,934,849] 1,499,489] 2,340,884] 2,384,610] 3,089,325 
2,517,188] 3,227,673} 3,218,373] 4,459,772, 3,474,192] 4,179,314] 4,282,833] 6,088,875 
23,103 29,361 58,375 52,402 436,904 633,734 723,313 911,045} 18 
162 419,596 391,462 703 645,592} 1,115,906} 1,152,439 999,349] 19 
1,439,492} 1,150,628] 1,484,119]  1,642,885/| 3,314,348] 3,375,974] 4,019,629] 4,221,697} 20 
6,429,888] 7,333,756] 7,458,104] 8,699,580] 13,843,829] 15,270,064] 16,018,391| 19,237,697 
147,711 233,123 296,179 938,907 284,436 440,405} 1,126,677) 1,663,657] 21 
1,097,457| 1,269,625] 1,329,414] - 1,624,878] 1,097,495) 1,269,667] 1,329,457} 1,624,934] 22 
2,638,444] 3,016,221) 3,157,905} 3,760,966] 2,641,110) 3,019,154] 3,160,817} 3,764,831 
755,361| 1,110,903} 1,414,532] 1,417,840] 2,713,905} 3,026,341! 3,768,115) 3,432,860) 23 
2,479,348] 2,459,746] 2,173,530] 2,340,145] 3,128,615} 3,238,124] 2,911,546] 3,137,466] 24 
93,200 110, 245 8,235 8,950 232,208 269, 845 78,235 164,950] 25 
16,107 14,551 30,326 20,496 435,070 619,263 716,550 883,782| 26 
6,612,125} 7,546,288] 7,500,512| 9,077,366] 10,357,626] 12,083,020) 13,113,527) 15,397,600 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnuy Foop. 

Fresh Fruits— : : ; ‘ 
Bananas: £ sot seet es oie eee. cea + See ae eran Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Grapelr ult ieee ime koe roe lb. Nil 25,800 Nil 5,167 

$ = 863 ~ 191 
GTS DES... sehr eR A acs A ee ee eee lb. 22,628 55,630 103,790 43,334 
$ 1,631 3, 239 13,057 4,705 
Js6mMONST eae crest he oe econ ieee box 6,507 3, 123 787 2,110 
$ 16,325 10,860 3,435 8,397 
Oran@es 5 bt carts Geman oa ices eee cu. ft. 6,651 2,813 12,858 65,404 
$ 8,916 6,121 19,033 70,094 
IPOArs ce neta sateen eee RO aes lb. 6, 700 Nil 12,200 4,500 
$ 431 - 961 125 

Strawberries! San .8 o: Meena ees fete i. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
‘Lotals, bres nelrultslvyt miei ricitereices $ 28,686 21,337. 37,103 83, 866 

Dried Fruits— 

Currants ek Beis. Some Stee oc pate lb. 140, 228 1,498 50, 842 597 
$ 11,319 275 4,526 66 
I) AtGS v.15, bene eas vce Meee ao eee lb. 5,333,806] 4,069,247) 2,387,383] 1,249,097 
$ 137,885 119,772 67,550 31,898 
Prunes andidried plumsi.v...8....- fe e-e ior 20 3,145 4,480 Nil 
g 2 234 159 = 
IRAISING . >. Seiee ie orsle se eo xecrteee lb. 1,428,788 990,563 579,291 364, 043 
$ 89,297 57,880 35, 838 22,611 
Lotals “OrieGdebruits! enemnrectae ees $ 292,651 287,398 143,923 110,588 

Preserved Fruits— ; 

Peaches} canned’ <..5... ee beaenan aoe lb. Nil 29,368 Nil 150 
$ - 2,476 - 10 

Pineapplesmesnned.c..5 eee oete cen « csr lb. 8, 756 Nil 35,100 3,791 
$ 607 - 892 360 

Totals, Preserved Fruits!........... $ 36,911 58,719 57, 268 88, 734 

HEUIL JUICES Aon eee ote econ $ 9,493 16,726 9,150 17,186 

Nuts— 

Coco-nuts WASP ns cee eye eae $ 2 2 2 2 
Nits; notishelledasst.s came cr.c nce et li]. 1,106,391 1,320,880; | 1,217,319 778,549 
$ 75,563 70, 228 75, 690 60,828 
Nuts shelled ty aes o.com ee ts coerce lb. 53,161 82,830 50,949 149,071 
$ 13,458 17,622 12,167 27,655 
otalswNutch® fees cece. eee $ 89,021 87,850 88,560 88,681 

Vegetables— 

ONIONS: Fotis eee he Hee en Sale Se Ee $ 13, 025 3, 249 12,745 3,954 
Potatoes; sweethi.. ns cone oes ede $ 2 2 2 2 
Potatoes, nVO.p yaa le. (See he eek oe ee ewt. 2 2 2 2 

‘Lomatoes treshiscccoseeteer eet ee oes lb. 40,780 Nil 60 224 

$ 2,316 - Us 20 

Otheritresh vecetabless. 71.02 essen oak $ 185 140 674 1,165 

Veretables;:cannedii.. fo deacswase ee eee. lb. 4,848 3,958 207 2,369 

$ 392 417 117 316 

Picklés'and sauces..+. laces secu cence $ 137,238 148, 233 184, 668 221,445 

TotalsVezetableste.ainct 2. etek $ 155,116 154,192 210,898 244,213 

Grains and Products— 

IBISCUItS <. as coos coe nee te eae lb. 1,373,549}, 1,439,393] 2,361,673] . 2,102,235 
$ 156, 424 156, 544 321,962 318,887 

Corin if. 2 RYE ee cists cas ence os ate bu. 125,397 36 38 217,749 
$ 75,521 50 73 167, 160 

RICE . Oe Sieh dae aes Soe a Le cwt. 1,278 8,337 3,042 1,305 
$ 2,866 20,701 8,791 35-757 

Totals, Grains and Products!........ $ 468,487 728, 857 651,516 680,959 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 551 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37. 


United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 
2,474, 096 3,223, 648 2,967,234 if 
1,522,706 1,687,818 1, 767,092 
31,065,691} 33,623,930) 39,688,217 2 
18,903 , 283 1,029, 688 
15,973,756) 18,724,357) 19,420,406 3 
570, 064 756, 828 653, 770 
359, 867 380, 892 371,022 4 
1,152,765 1,122,687 1,335, 037 
4,149,783 4,561, 162 4,904, 674 5 
4,733,848 6,028, 259 5,772, 238 
8,178,041] 13,656,615} 18,092,713 6 
284, 436 421,539 411,078 
5,204,951 5,986, 144 4,988,431 % 
416,180 391,012 
10,576,033) 12,586,403} 12,897,652 
3,480,586 5,044,972 5,625,746 8 
471,679 521,438 
13,690,680} 15,819,210} 17,189,420 9 
409, 559 449,406 458,719 
16,771,803] 17,448,433] 19,318,665 10 
913, 35,195 0,958 942,745 787,459 
10,566, 647 9,161,365 27,567,507| 37,262,634) 35,810,480 il 
452,330 458,919 2,094, 238 2,982,586 3,057, 640 
1,757,283 1,689,090 4,325,923 5,517,990 5,496,178 
169,179 2,257,641 2,475,427 3, 704, 195 12 
9,006 134,981 157, 036 248,159 
83, 886 14,720,631} 20,073,368] 19,239,113 13 
8,452 1,609 638,306 642, 196 
130, 228 1,064, 439 1,491,067 1, 638,972 
45,867 75,173 156, 538 266, 083 14 
677 133, 155 151,479 196, 666 15 
2,043, 225 32,379,813} 44,286,729] 39,193,302 16 
153,349 1,145,561 1,127,291 1,407,446 
872,524 7,716, 168 8,569, 738 9,881,176 17 
233,811 1,400, 676 1,497,325 1,831,029 
387, 842 2,713,675 2,812,416 3,470, 937 
88,775 228,410 181,779 272,008 18 
88,546 90, 643 110,486 112, 750 19 
96,480 108,935 123,363 115,389 20 
143, 842 162,463 170,452 161,071 
9,054, 635 26,161,389] 30,612,570} 32,242,753 21 
421,318 800, 532 885,391 1,028,059 
1,970, 746 2,063,677 2,168,996 2,612,928 22 
25,989 1,986, 882 2,327,218 2,387, 284 20 
63, 804 179,840 217,421 232,591 
53,200 261,286 270,213 310, 784 24 
2,843,206 3,818,476 4,039,296 4,773,138 
333, 796 1,788,407 1,915,311 2,807,607 20 
48,022 218,453 , 906 81,616 
3,505,984 5,669,371 7,957,211 8,307,618 26 
1,886,541 2,738,601 4,988,051 4,958,387 
156,479 683, 542 , 650 727,399 20 
305, 141 1,213,328 1,187,625 1,532,502 


3,047,023] 3,256,246 8,375, 007 


552 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
{.—Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con- 
tinued. 
A. Marnuy Foop—concluded. 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 
1] Olive oil Bh, Fete We AAT RII OPT OCIA OT gal, 651 126 2,578 185 
784 119 775 178 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 116,107 122,917 148, 632 211,357 
Sugar and Its Products— q 
Bile COMLECIONCLY « coms ss.2 sees «6.8 tae lb. 3,542,958) 4,003,898} 4,288,757) 4,332,113 
$ 446, 126 492,598 538,480 533, 891 
3 ber Molasses. and. Syrups... a%.Ghs.5>..Aaoenan gal, 316327 28,185} 1,189,617 28,613 
§ 24,996 19,979] 106,924 16,802 
4| Sugar, not above No. 16 D.S.............. pe Nil Nil Nil Nil 
5 | Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 D.S...... oe Nil Nil Nil Nil 
6 | Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, n.o.p.... cwt. 476 42 72 169 
g loa 23S 386 475 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!....... $ 472,259 512,815 645,797 551, 248 
7 1Cocos and chocolate... .¢ . fish. 0b... doen de $ 37,211 91,754 201,112 589,108 
§ }Coffeo.and chicory« 5... 225aaGtks «<sanwlee sn lb. 1,659,938] 1,442,080) 1,744,528] 2,495,478 
$ 253 , 433 209, 800 220,191 326, 879 
Le [SS0) = an otic sb ambien con cn MmE Soh at $ 321,386 337, 672 311,696 283, 224 
BLO [SOR ca fates Oa ae eee ea ce Ee cote oe lb 12,684,404] 91,119,398} 10,675,961} 11,280,343 
$ 3,144,074 2,489, 822 2,714, 461 2,998,675 
Td | Micastey ee odes Cstic tte « Gee ein og ete lb 190,926 248 , 487 804, 755 308, 821 
21,638 32,036 26, 873 22,945 
1? NELODS. fects feet eee Reo eee lb 241,994 155,310 178, 559 150,277 
$ 47,157 51, 639 48,400 30,516 
AS MA GUOTICG: sala coeaciascu sta meme e ene lb. 1,093 1,823 1,393 1,255 
$ 304 503 427 294 
Torats, A. Marnuy Foop!............. $ 5,536,914] 5,245,863] 5,554,113} 6,367,900 
B. OTHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
14 LANL Y ssa Noieletarslascieteistcncinctarvnein nee tomaeree pf. gal 840 99 57 1,016 
16,310 1,668 976 17,084 
15 Daan tie cet Eres SRC A. tbe 4 SAYA pf. gal 58,607 46, 607 66,177 74,591 
1,151,995 912,522 238, 056 248,991 
Go FeR RUINS for. eras i ee ee CEE eno Lee pf. gal 77,462 84,210 112,890 100,444 
1,466, 037 1,594,425 2,199, 837 1,968, 724 
17 Wihtgkiya, (anes ake i. cam eee nc cee pf. gal 457,929 457,536 603, 887 650, 882 
9,541,922 9,578,598 3,710,956 3,431,055 
18 | Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 143, 419 165, 130 168,298 167,718 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!......... $ 12,516,036] 12,434,625) 6,476,669} 5,987,186 
19 Gums ANGLTCSINS eh es ee oer e Ce $ 59, 600 62,451 67,712 46, 066 
20 OMCAKO ANU meals 4. ..cvuscis Gtee.> sc eee Oe cwt. 4,948 12,014 3,223 3,908 
: $ 7,204 19,514 4,308 7,295 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
21}, Cotton-seed oil crude. “een .ce. ase. cae ee cwt. 58,024 129,501 248,009 155,387 
. $ 245,973 463,316 1,488, 251 912,191 
Re We tht LOLCORG.s 52 oe kote k ose safe ch ne Ee ae gal, 542,270 273,351 2,102, 222 667,842 
. $ 228, 236 107, 263 939, 085 395, 052 
Be WE OSDUL O1LS CPUC, 5. eves sealed bibees0 reba ae ewt. 55,302 19,398 264,384 363 , 874 
275,747 130,962 1,651,959 2,296,392 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.... $ | 1,118,438] 1,067,292] 4,380,860| 4,117,038 
24 | Plants, shrubs and trees. 52.0. .0<s.0se0havens $ 37,805 41,459 55, 602 32,938 
Rubber and Products— 
25 Rubber, Crude. ceases ete cle eather ahs lb. 105,329 19,579 282,453 986, 556 
; 15,947 6,984 38, 819 166,346 
26 | Recovered, powdered and substitute...... cwt. 2,149 2, 749 2,690 1,982 
: ’ $ 48,277 64,301 60, 622 39,942 
27 IneLires, pneumaticw, .« << ke iecen er eles etete ae $ 31,022 54,332 30, 664 59, 294 
Totals, Rubber and Products!........ oe $ 447,505 411,302 751, 285 625, 280 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 553 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

8,978 7,517 2,048 3,517 331,793 339,416 390, 257 273,447| 1 
11,720 10,469 5,322 6, 892 381,435 438, 265 473,498 393, 297 
46,450 60, 293 52,411 36,727 561,691 638, 669 717,275 682, 650 

219,711 265,759 295,464 517,316 4,636,706] 4,971,289] 5,513,832] 5,813,405] 2 
43,460 46, 885 59, 802 105, 220 563,408 598,240 669, 800 699, 145 
1,777,317 180, 287 279, 838 501,285] 12,614,893] 9,442,507] 13,594,356] 14,441,657] 3 
164,471 80,388 100, 788 126,947] 2,143,721] 2,334,445) 2,660,693] 2,217,281 
Ni Nil Nil Nil | 4,586,593) 6,420,492] 5,927,162] 6,602,157] 4 
- - - - 7,554,778) 10,843,614] 10,196,464] 11,147,651 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 2,345,386] 2,330,611] 3,260,887) 3,607,966] 5 
- - - - 4,105,810] 3,629,557| 5,487,623] 6,105,954 
19,782 42,061 42,518 52,558 49, 896 51,660 44,322 53,553] 6 
88, 252 184,799 207,864 249, 645 154,360 206, 223 211,561 252,002 
309,737 323,381 384, 764 500,546] 14,535,640) 17,623,398] 19,242,458] 20,440,887 
366,277 308,921 298,272) 1,390,846) 1,472,174] 1,594,487] 1,807,704] 3,701,013] 7 
711,838 758,619} 1,036,684 936,417|| 33,117,206] 33,349,420] 36,795,544] 40,978,228] 8 
325, 621 316,611 413,556 383,291] 3,519,261] 3,822,952) 3,573,157] 4,005,028 
82,732 142, 062 163,335 235, 367 705,091 862,506 845, 829 936,718) 9 
25,251 21,019 54,922 15,5471 36,192,227} 30,370,010} 37,148,787| 40,620,874] 10 
4,359 4,261 - 6,338 3,625] 7,389,717| 7,107,322} 8,153,748! 9,348,409 
1,355,751| 1,392,259) 1,127,873} 1,031,193] 1,548,230] 1,643,955] 1,476,843] 1,395,146] 11 
39,381 234,413 186, 124 69,973 261,679 267, 647 229, 138 212,871 
136, 651 631, 822 690, 595 325, 289 793,370} 1,481,511] 1,509,175] 1,300,092) 12 
48,756 192, 154 155,017 98,711 335, 651 641, 846 436,912 392,096 
1,113,572] 1,183,707 971,593] 1,160,027} 1,147,664) 1,245,865] 1,107,593] 1,174,456) 13 
141,289 141,437 109, 545 127,419 147,955 153,216 129,568 129, 883 
18,311,958] 19,602,553) 19,822,571] 25,543,867] 57,096,013] 67,872,973] 72,143,851] 88,605,608 
2 1 34 Nil 66, 808 74,447 109, 841 139,060} 14 
~ 15 457 - 541,854 662,731 795,516 917,041 
2 2 2 2 77, 683 52,781 70, 252 77,427) 15 
- - - - 1,289,775 961,723 273, 100 274,935 
2 2 1 we 103, 884 116, 225 176, 849 240,502) 16 
- - 9 33] 1,595,560] 1,740,230] 2,293,061] 2,137,814 
1 15 11 1,183 458, 006 458,735 604,340 652,331} 17 
4 215 46 14,005] 9,542,682) 9,596,079] 3,719,490] 3,448,351 
96 1,313 137 6,079 963,794] 1,091,887] 1,007,548} 1,009,666] 18 
112 1,566 1,435 21,145] 14,223,899] 14,350,828] 8,392,380] 8,094,533 
1,246,371] 1,367,343) 1,339,981] 1,726,489] 1,573,726] 1,692,344) 1,757,319] 2,023,197) 19 
107, 856 39,107 132,274 145,289 131, 132 94,516 209, 154 220,979] 20 
127,234 63, 650 153, 453 240,846 161,506 126,571 232,218 327,019 
107, 233 1, 242 5 Nil 165, 257 130,743 255,976 155,387| 21 
368, 246 5,434 50 - 614, 219 468,750| 1,476,823 912,191 
1,871,821] 2,628,070] 1,193,697} 1,904,621] 4,984,361] 7,100,083} 9,788,338] 8,685,469] 22 
595,342} - 897,791 93,436 934,5871 1,616,107] 2,048,848] 3,786,356] 3,777,816 
25,815 9,402 22,816 Nil 410,780 549,171 566,500 652,960] 23 
118, 539 30, 760 184,747 - 1,661,939] 2,015,204) 3,329,721] 38,888,640 
2,102,439] 2,107,340} 2,510,019| 3,171,876] 5,566,620| 6,787,237| 11,348,208] 12,004,219 
116,538]. 170,002 199,679 228,439 633, 141 748,345 844,593 837,588] 24 
50,529,964] 49,347,334] 12,211,949] 10,002,961|| 51,148,547] 63,618,101] 56,915,391] 62,546,059} 25 
3,854,890) 6,143,661] 1,559,105} 1,859,083] 3,921,198] 7,958,308] 6,736,561] 10,310,668 
83, 196 106, 069 115,810 159,322 85,406 109,178 119, 201 163,229] . 26 
272,266 432,294 474,485 653,480 322,330 509, 200 558, 104 720, 062 
113,158 148,935 137,112 139,508 147,795 208,443 181,905 220,383] 27 
5,046,185| 7,800,977| 3,397,346] 4,181,685] 5,895,034] 10,438,911] 9,400,819] 18,284,292 
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554 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
{. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con- 
cluded. 
B. OrHer tHan Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
AS ME ASCO? eva cic sca doctance oe eeie oh Ore ee bu. 243 75 454 119 
784 375 1,955 396 
r4 GT ASS| SCO Sacco taco ra ee lb 20,191 93, 460 69,300 34, 154 
$ 2,193 8,123 9,518 3,428 
Totals Seeds! x. cee cet os etter $ 143,685 269, 430 206,173 208, 699 
Tobacco— 
33 lee ObACCO, PA Wa cae ah. De cee ees ales octets lb. 4,943 34,399 66, 587 67,950 
$ 7,343 91,654 39, 622 38, 194 
4. |= Tobacco, manufactured sesssees eee lb. 99,155 101,320 95,928 104,879 
$ 320, 462 329,176 314, 232 345, 162 
Totals, Lobaccoten ee... eee $ 327,805 420,830 353, 854 383 , 356 
5 Broom: COUN ye tee A soe ee Reet tae ae $ Nil Nil 1,845 Nil 
6-|Curpentine, spiritsiOl.u.mc neler eee gal 530 499 819 280 
464 512 580 216 
Tortats, B. OTHER THAN Foop!........ $ 14,804,482] 14,858,401] 12,453,286} 11,555,653 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products! $3455. ee 2s oe $ 20,341,396) 20,104,264; 18,007,399} 17,923,553 
Ii. Animals and Anima! Preducts. 
4 pamimals, Livangs. 523... ee Mae olan ae oe $ 46, 792 84, 820 90,974 169,535 
8 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 44,798 48,466 63,945 80,116 
9 pee andyqailis: 7.5. c eeeecke es siete $ 65, 674 35,326 26,190 36, 064 
ish— 
10 Hish, fresh ste O6 iia te ee, te ein ae $ 1,353 816 492 683 
11 | Fish, dried, salted, smoked............... $ 69, 156 45, 866 68,077 50,871 
12 | Fish, preserved or canned................- $ 35,341 42,643 48,286 65,934 
‘Lotals#Hishtis ec ccutercseeene $ 105, 850 89,325 116, 855 117,488 
Furs— 
13< teePurs, undressedss ! 5.4... 40. Oe ox ee $ 336, 502 528,457 657,700} 1,291,863 
14 Se ura: dressed: 604... .. eC ake... eee $ 59,387 52,767 48,801 196, 443 
1d a tters fines. ts.7 co) HERP pene o0. eee $ 48,020 68, 648 122,330 130, 622 
Totals Hurst. <2 Get feeb ootencs PE $ 455,516 663, 767 845, 699 1,631,091 
46s | isi arid-bristles? soc co5ci5 8 sloeka stint 2 $ 11, 838 13, 749 23,431 37,446 
Di cfiides: and aking, PAW sect cxansee sweet reote cwt 17,768 4,167 7,140 7,399 
$ 146, 609 44, 663 80,994 85,184 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
18 Glovedeather: 95. 5 Ree Sit: 3c oe $ 12,864 11,991 27,550 35,528 
19: Canned leather.:<. .. .< @i5.36. Rte avs 8 $ 39, 926 56,721 121,992 86,336 
20 | Waxed or glazed leather................00% $ 463,577 413,746 554,511 512,723 
Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 882,598 917,874) 1,841,983) 1,357,812 
Leather, Manufactured— 
mLit i Boots and ghocset. &.. .ci% ais. t eee: pair 160, 947 125,177 139,288 218,248 
$ 256, 843 237 , 294 260,379 331,486 
22 Glowesandtimitiss.ae «che ees < coe $ 49, 843 58,770 80, 656 80,446 
23 | Harness and saddlery...............-s-08 $ 44,952 64,788 56,441 — 64,883 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured!..... $ 458,066 473,040 529, 099 618,956 
Meats— 
24 Wannedumeats: 223.84. kOe Ph be see de lb 86,205 18,282 43 ,330 557, 032 
$ 24,101 10, 295 10, 824 54, 686 
20°} #Pork in: brine: ve gins rebate ees oe takhos ae Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Meats! sic bate atte oars $ 127, 247 87,947 219, 745} 254,707 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION BDD 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
160 85 141 218 229,900 840, 662 797,917 1,145, 166 1 
2 348 233 352 557 283,170 935, 883 876,505 1,435, 637 
3,807,535 2,622,271 837, 658 1,968,881 3,953,321 2,852,468 1,109,759 2,260,983 9 
224, 203 226,015 62,525 136, 972 236,791 257,043 111, 286 177,563 
466,117 644,790 312,003 888,072 1,149, 847 2,286, 168 1, 780, 603 2,441, 743 
7,689,377 9,091, 147 5,174,460 2,744,710 8,129, 142 9,414,889 5,772,638 3,006, 175 3 
1,915,480} 2,153,105] 1,555,889 838,172] 2,147,001} 2,616,637| 2,069,117] 1,051,510 
, 854 45,811 46,491 57,597 175,545 166, 995 160, 147 182,103] 4 
72,629 60, 728 61,316 74,529 429, 801 430, 124 412,172 458,978 
1,988,109 2,213,833 1,617,205 912,701 2,576, 802 3,046, 761 2,481,289 1,510,488 
291,876 379, 676 301,504 258,041 297,590 424 012 333, 546 298,880} 5 
975,377 928, 073 930,809). 1,177,898 975,922 928,572 931,708 1,178, 258 6 
477, 153 450,788 424, 863 477,945 477,750 451,300 425,657 478, 237 
12,675,831} 15,999,920} 11,137,189} 12,728,955] 338,732,797) 41,545,622) 38,198,681) 42,794,609 
30,987,789} 35,602,473) 30,959,760] 38,267,822 90,828,810) 109,418,595] 110,342,532) 131,400,217 
938,582 795,919 540,394 547,565 1,030,439 931,937 696,998 812, 702 7 
183,317 137,327 136, 761 163, 342 328, 041 357,247 374,038 386,812) 8 
32,604 36,972 55,2838 72,048 130,480 121,805 128,138 161,460} 9 
232, 283 342,769 298, 406 336,557 382,821 570,302 462,813 623,802} 10 
28,347 31,581 41,970 41,654 225, 286 332,565 307,806 293,061] 11 
165, 645 165,676 183, 983 207,831 673, 192 768,464 955,334; 1,164,548] 12 
426,275 540, 026 524,359 586, 042 1,281,299 1671301 1,725,953 2,081,411 
8,147,925] 1,739,385] 2,691,503] 3,481,891 “3,770,095 2,694,578] 3,965,185] 5,513,902] 13 
471,371 476,071 690, 233 912, 439 826, 320 947,566] 1,096,830) 1,672,712] 14 
52,414 76,888 241,777 220,977 381, 467 429, 027 886, 838 915,329} 15 
3,707,497 2,334, 148 3,674, 730 4,706, 597 5,046,441 4,135, 464 6, 022, 268 8,208, 740 
205,107 332,737 466,095 527,528 225,807 390, 357 528,570 711,151) 16 
117, 859 194, 101 142,021 165,394 313,482 333, 013 404,708 381,128] 17 
1,126,175 1,613,392 1,541, 221 2,105,281 8,159, 646 3,086, 167 4,519, 627 5,253,091 
192,829 312,949 403, 847 451,601 207, 533 340,490 434,053 488,825| 18 
32,296 21,314 27,875 23,148 74,122 78,574 150, 107 110,600] 19 
965,497| 1,039,571) 1,159,201 930,242) 1,513,647) 1,492,682) 1,782,926) 1,498,006] 20 
1,308,349 1,486,330 1, 701, 5389 1,559, 896 2,289,195 2,467,457 3,132,509 2,992,888 
89,950 98,008 117,908 134, 023 318,887 301, 841 316,472 475,300} 21 
251,451 291, 268 348, 482 372,912 598,376 612,929 677, 162 836,513 
3,34 3,931 6,574 11,174 728,778 799,351 771,546 735,265| 22 
27,093 38, 253 37,479 43,7438 74,195 106, 933 95,599 110,321) 23 
479,381 537,098 594, 593 643, 760 1, 726,280 1,851,392 1,898,436 2,052,541 
24,910 77,499 69, 889 158,509 6,127,263} 10,451,945] 12,315,651] 12,112,526) 24 
4,527 10,073 8,537 16, 083 359, 823 506, 033 578, 245 601, 422 
4,133,175} 3,557,691 617,325} 2,452,158] 4,133,175] 3,557,691 617,325} 2,452,158] 25 
225,575 261,983 66,376 242,347 225,575 261,983 66,376 242 347 
336, 967 408,030 147,957 849, 533 832, 644 1,018, 298 964, 164 1, 147,349 
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556 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 
A) Butters. 8 teecce sass mee ee eee. lb. 1,858,304 539,128 8,032 49,112 
$ 279,701 84,401 1,345 10, 082 
Pal '8, OU Sat Pa aA ae Oa Vs Se Si ER. 2 lb. 40,065 43,760 47,353 61,035 
$ 13; 207 14,035 15,026 18,883 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 294,582 100, 986 21,312 35,175 
Oils, Fats, Greases— 
3 |LSlishOils.ckosAwi sts aiteecer ae asereee gal. 4,141 7,376 16,254 51,836 
$ 13,588 28, 133 32,288 82,844 
4] Grease for soap and leather............... cwt. 5, 666 5,137 6, 296 7,530 
13,926 15,886 20,915 28,045 
Dal pe Land-and compoundsessen eee oleate te lb. 15,340 8,871 17,516 6,551 
‘ $ 1,010 409 1,022 444 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases!......... $ 46,609 77,095 120,866 124,775 
Ge) Heosinithe shellite ncsn cote teers. 1 eon doz. 96 48 29 296 
$ 206 149 143 712 
2 FERRER I.0.D., STOR ORCS osc eee cele <n eee $ 1,664 754 402 Bee 
8 | Gelatinevediblecssent vex Paneer lb. 704, 787 876,534 614, 734 868, 231 
$ 175,708 194,113 132,707 207, 248 
9: [Sausage casin Garena on eee eee ere $ 84,448 60, 734 4 94,040 
Totals, Animais and Animal Products!. $ 3,102,972} 3,038,530) 3,792,424) 5,070,766 
WI. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton and Its Products— 
LOs Cotton; raw: scm ore eae eden lb. 14, 604 453, 261 73,031 138, 835 
$ 1,781 68,759 14,131 25,612 
11 Cotton linters-3e a. eee on oe ee lb. 148, 092 Nil 43, 644 55,811 
$ 953 - 3,090 1,925 
12 Fan Cotton syar ny tec sontdie nw drone ere sau lb. 8,596,007} 4,605,901} 4,707,644) 4,741,903 
g 1,813,997] 2,235,729] 2,324,179] 2,458,341 
13: ee abricsybleachedesrs-aseease oe eee lb. 1,425,239] 1,852,332) 1,397,226] 1,427,376 
$ 708,349 705, 652 682,013 676, 661 
Ma Fabrics: unbleached: :: Ser eae. «seen lb. 2,621,183} 2,915,393] 2,678,185} 2,780,595 
$ 836, 967 901, 463 810,584 927,044 
10. ole bries, ples dyed n.c72ee Rosie. «sien lb. 2,714,357} 3,105,587) 3,380,584] 3,609,819 
$ 1,431,181] 1,646,066} 1,750,219} 1,829,766 
AOteelabpricss yarn Gveds ie terteare Lane. ere ee lb. 446,390 667,341 735, 444 865,476 
$ 253,461 357, 830 394,902 475,338 
Ed eFabricas printed Ges 2.2. ihe ei tsp coe lb. 1,806,002} 2,033,356) 2,012,025} 1,980,096 
$ 1,077,276 1,153,768 1,105,865 1,055, 251 
18 | Velveteens and corduroys ................ lb. 489, 047 482,060 509,388 445, 546 
$ 343,181 412, 062 461,114 428, 285 
19 EMpOTOld ERlesiaaceaac co aca oe $ 15,445 30, 735 144,114 131,918 
20: avtlandkerchieigue:....> Rem whe. c eee $ 330,531 407,433 459, 653 415,605 
21 WACO Sse ae aii Se ee ee $ 366, 062 456,451 452, 555 409,196 
22 Wieaninsvap patel mnis.tcratra eeyen oe eee earoees $ 176, 846 210, 767 269, 294 326, 802 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products!.... $ 8,373,034] 10,246,727) 10,794,963} 11,253,443 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 
23 | Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. mw ; 350 re Nil Nil 
, 104 11 - - 
a4 |) PlaxShbemprand juteryarny. cy eo acs-aeie de lb. 4,081,419] 4,310,273] 4,455,585} 4,545,503 
$ 407, 226 458,968 514,448 639,516 
25 Eimen thread 8s aes eee onc ae Moye 273,679 248,172 322,029 256, 090 
$ 264, 742 231,458 309, 784 251, 122 
26 | Habrics offlaxor hemps-.s..0 04 42h seats $ 930,528 910,931 1,024,614 1,078,495 
ae 1h apEicge OF Rite ct eb) ee ee ee en Be yd. 5,750,887} 5,509,516} 5,180,098} 4,231,855 
$ 416, 720 451,176 445,882 418,117 
25 Wy Fede kerobiole 5.1600. h<4e tee es eds $ 426,077 436,430 462,377 478,128 
29 Powels,.. Je Aa ios er eee nc ee $ 142,074 197,019 180,398 157,017 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jutel....... $ 3,501, 251 8,754,909} 4,066,803 4,331,836 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 
6,764 15,976 68, 229 57,048) 2,602,744 878, 586 164, 923 112,745] 1 
1,709 4,731 18, 686 17,409 413, 949 139,398 39, 746 29, 368 
142, 631 131, 795 151,962 176, 472 957,478 967,472] 1,292,160] 1,346,897] 2 
52,357 39, 122 53,713 53, 169 271,879 262, 189 326, 886 331, 031 
77,888 65,340 88, 748 98,631 713,583 430, 690 395, 864 407,324 
48,442 46, 222 42,996 100, 100 253,394 281, 155 346, 221 449,007} 3 
30, 655 41,312 47,295 158, 123 169, 145 225,115 259, 594 435, 965 
242, 654 120, 272 69,584 46, 269 259, 284 138,352 111,960 80,615] 4 
841,486 486, 684 483, 865 287,517 891,404 549, 566 702, 583 444,027 
3,424,426] 1,590, 602 27,716} 236,107, 3,440,086} 1,755,447 728, 560 485,761] 5 
169,372 63, 531 3, 647 18,254 170,424 70,375 59,275 33, 081 
1,106, 135 827,352 827, 562 564,289 1,395,607} 1,202,552} 1,493,990) 1,214,029 
13,069 21,563 94,564 37, 249 23, 804 31,363 101, 602 51,647] 6 
7,148 11,602 29, 786 18, 858 11, 109 15,322 32,434 24,499 
9,970 10,805 41,252 69, 206 32,918 47,220 50,716 89,377) 7 
152,989 147, 605 182, 601 185,642 1,736,878] 2,045,266) 2,113,026} 2,221,834] 8 
85, 189 100, 240 89, 082 96,511 448 , 787 523, 213 501,285 519, 189 
170, 544 278, 119 189, 465 50,873 634,342] 1,101,363) 1,178,476 915,525} 9 
10,459,740| 9,827,680} 10,973,245] 12,659,575] 19,841,877] 19,957,477| 24,314,220] 27,863,224 
128,289,546] 131,650,373] 131,352,641) 143,748,459] 132,456,924) 138,025,066) 136,555,504! 147,836,584) 10 
13,746,651} 17,096,928} 16,402,279] 19,257,365] 14,343,617] 18,111,446) 17,209,869) 19,905,775 
6,802,928}  5,083,562| 5,604,362) 5,689,292] 6,996,747] 5,290,802} 5,849,244) 6,194,830) 11 
245,631 288, 157 323,301 331,923 247,777 301,397 338, 557 357,352 
1,334, 559 301,308 378, 235 354,772] 4,937,167) 4,917,855) 5,098,422) 5,117,518) 12 
688, 621 174, 898 220,619 204,322] 2,511,890] 2,430,096) 2,563,673) 2,679,451 
442, 508 419, 608 410,704 436,183] 1,949,365} 1,822,349) 1,829,750} 1,897,520) 18 
243,441 232, 105 217,454 211,537} 1,100,611} 1,025,520 928, 676 918,998 
3,128,123] 2,372,573] 2,408,621} 3,571,267! 5,773,148} 5,297,703} 5,091,807} 6,360,392) 14 
821, 102 657,891 582,270 971,099 1,673,368] 1,565,676] 1,398,396) 1,902,333 
593,359 549, 979 831,107] 1,025,063! 4,015,833] 4,217,379) 5,044,944) 5,643,255) 15 
390, 283 420,612 534,197 645,983] 2,183,044] 2,380,295) 2,662,660) 2,910,018 
142, 106 113, 264 232, 533 296, 698 746,931 897,596] 1,240,762} 1,593,738] 16 
79,175 73,251 131,999 180,461 415,774 494, 136 659, 030 842, 030 
416, 128 387,030 394, 840 565,161] 2,332,401] 2,517,800) 2,528,904) 2,672,659) 17 
404, $33 360, 726 311,266 424,847 1,576,135) 1,586,190) 1,488,849) 1,549, 964 
49,559 25,927 33,476 47,241 576, 057 528, 928 594, 661 716,305) 18 
35,303 26, 183 33, 165 45,552 405,174 454,599 527,277 584,804 
6,615 4,518 17,563 59,431 77,536 83, 498 242,464 231,060} 19 
2,374 2,535 8,951 15, 738 477, 262 513,180 599, 435 609,771] 20 
22,418 22,616 24, 567 22, 656 631,303 635, 107 545, 571 519,193} 21 
176, 823 198,521 242, 694 391,050 975,905) 1,121,838] 1,213,638) 1,341,304) 22 
17,538,117| 20,415,256] 19,986,613] 23,935,467] 28,609,485] 33,514,397] 33,572,292] 38,087,820 
4,304 2,985 2,404 1,876 23,498 19, 166 19,324 47,848) 23 
23,378 29,631 34,084 17,141 82,457 76,966 102, 585 348, 682 
52,122 80,541 90,888 234,845] 4,270,001] 4,484,477} 4,692,048] 4,986,469 24 
11,556 17, 618 18,272 43,617 442,788 493, 963 554,673 705, 223 
1,884 2,207 932 1,476 276,061 250, 455 323, 145 261,280} 25 
2,285 2,625 1,127 1,956 267, 525 234, 164 311,231 253, 803 
5,275 13, 183 15,521 23,574 949, 326 936,033} 1,047,646} 1,107,322} 26 
445,609 346,670 477,808 332,291 72,331,707} 75,518,443] 80,574,104] 99,891,079} 27 
23,927 17,239 21,743 16,464] 3,084,921] 3,255,833] 3,297,923] 3,611,946 
872 2,440 2,188 2, 282 513,210 514,939 582,990 613,201) 28 
1, 658 1,130 950 4,639 169, 499 211, 643 192,704 199,243] 29 
427,222 516, 838 510,733 674,244] 7,310,070] 7,811,445] 8,423,237| 9, 526, 053 
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28 
29 
30 
31 


Item. 


Wi. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Silk and Its Products— 


LLL AWE ere stant sis ss tdigiste arg + o.cle oe Ry ate x 
Gieipaic frien Snes 
Wearing apparel sc... cece Aen c toes cle tres since $ 
Totals, Silk and Its Products!....... $ - 
Wool and Its Products— 
WY Gls FAW boca axane oo ss a gi Ie ee lb. 
EV OU irc. Brame dictates coy ola epee a ceecots ans Ib 
Worsted tops.......... BA dba ae T.. 6 aes 1B. 
Woollen ‘yeni eins <td eins asco ai 1. 
Carpets andinigsie a1 cee aoe es ae ieee : 
Dress goods to be Gyeds,. oo. o20+ sco eu,2 eee iden 
OVERCORt INES 5. oc wtiniba:stnrereqanoentole steno 1». 
PL NCOAS:. odawen cotinpres Sotacauae gen eer ee lb. 
Worsteds and Serges 0: ApiaS aca. nes corm y lb. 
Blanketay. hewn ascaude exeosst ages ov oe toes 1». 
Socks and:stoekings, jncsce ss smiciersccrse doz. A 
Other wearing apparcllad. sume. eiienecidees $ 
Totals, Wool and Its Products!...... $ 
Silk, Artificial— 
Silk yarn, artificial...... Pohiek Se CrP a er lb. 
Halbries. arcincialistl un eee oseeete ; 
Totals, Artificial Silkt. o70...0i30. 04% $ 
Bi DPe MAN meerace oh fac reenrarteteersiae ore ceeiee cwt. 
HiDTC 1 SISA ISLISVELC aco waeiciecsc tees Cewee a 
PINON U WAC tras. ersten tgp.c.s Hosperetiee tase & Sele Oe cwt. 
ishing dines eyes cme ons entaaei sca seine $ 
HOMES RAN ee iteheie eed etvar oe te sietsaeente $ 
Gases eee ee a ee 
UAE SANG WASUC a: cic vey us iors cists aynse aiacior eres eo 
Surmicalicressinesia.* wen teere ects nae rem § 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 


Wood, Unmanufactured— 


ORS EE eh miter Re nce agtals ere hese M ft 
LARIOGG HOS he oe sels ate este Dine. balan Vo No. 
LATE EIOE t's. «otros aarrenate nally sleoareametaie ais A ae an Mitt. 

"TV GROGE Bas cite tuics sam steautaneta ara miedet yee ; 


Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


18,084, 105 


1,411, 276 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 


365, 868 
314,442 
1,035,973 


Nil 


39,123,319 


Nil 
Nil 


7 
1,550 
3,656 


16, 02g 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


Nil 


24,325 
137/982 
154.243 


513,988 


6,582,608 
1,990,866 
701,923 
392,157 
10,515, 116 
5,518,984 
3,423 , 436 
2,840,345 
287,785 
1,334,920 
1, 437.263 
1,180,008 
1,055,450 
1,436,403 
1,339,839 
4,087,034 
4,814, 633 
790, 653 
411,740 
109, 644 
439,031 
1,081,521 


23,184,795 


996, 624 
685,395 
980,955 


1,770,466 


Nil 


1,336 
8,706 
111,355 
921,127 
1,158,354 
152,576 
270,871 
3,010,520 
278,356 
62,900 
485,486 
187,463 


46 633,288 


Nil 
Nil 
24 


3,331 
5,374 


10,531 


‘ 
~~ —_— 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 


United States. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937, 


1934, 


1937. 


a | | | | 


2,505,200 
4,534, 182 
664,161 
762,640 
778, 095 


_——— | | — | | —eSSSeSSeSeESESEeesSFEeeeeee 


7,585, 217 


— | 
a es 


17,215, 256 


ef | | 


21,920, 847 


—_—— | | | SS SS CT 


2,082,202 
1,323, 782 


————— ef | | || | | 


Ce) SS eS ES ee ee eS Oe 


233,371 


ee ee ee ee 


79,372,470 


—— ef | | SS SS 


3,701,915 


4,169,457 


5,204, 280 


25,762 
379,408 
85,540 
128,470 
48,761 
2,071,345 
273,425 


3,172, 625 


All Countries. 
1935. 1936. 
2,692,693) 3,001,902 
3,837,406 5,115, 544 

646, 731 577, 302 
1, 235, 524 1, 237, 443 

810,927 649,718 
6,915,313} 8,066,547 

12,012,265] 19,219,073 
2,765,921) 3,969,519 

630,471 780, 671 

278,665 326, 624 
8,459,877| 12,966,686 
3,845, 209 5, 844, 162 
2,956, 781 3,380, 525 
2,368, 962 2,637,026 

575,072 557,486 
1,329,555 1,348,716 
1401720) 0,376,227 

180, 243 830, 557 

183, 757 (805010 
1,311,757 1,383,125 
1,214,775} 1,254,583 
2,356, 906 3,441,185 
3,060,219 4,027,717 

398 , 926 551,002 

188, 064 253, 543 

$5,911 92,749 

348, 323 364, 090 

968, 625 1,101,207 

20,301,393} 24,460,824 

965,341 1,078,504 

662, 553 670,349 
1,171,302 863,328 
2141-239) 1,945,377 

134,334 99,525 

464,907 467,341 

290, 245 524,171 

972,958] 1,950,718 

196,904 266, 363 
1, 244,504 1,654, 697 
1,369, 252 1,379,865 

280, 042 460,313 

560, 738 515,015 
1, 768, 278 2,716,354 

186, 433 277,270 

372,882 442,112 
1,592,444 2,041,364 

173, 120 268,518 

81,798,280} 89,814,164 

29,143 9,075 

389, 274 160,796 

160,948 187,064 

211,051 251,294 

58,370 73, 630 
2,407,248 2,897,853 

323,796 546, 166 
3,829,144 4,307,124 


moon 


28 
29 
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560 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom, 
No. Item. ———<—— 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
1 jpCork manutactutes*. ..cdee.ce eos eee $ 61, 864 59, 748 64, 823 72,220 
2A GeUENICUTC. ee o site axe ee LE ts eR sacue chee $ 75,504 99,180 104, 085 140,713 
8 lieaStaviese. eaten cates om cae eno hiscte Matte $ 122 Nil Nil Nil 
AAR OOd-pulp tee. Weis cas «cet a ce teen oe cwt. Nil Nil 200 Nil 
$ - - 809 - 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ ¢ 215, 885 235,417 247,255 288, 206 
Paper— 
5 ieeboxes and containens...ceea.ae eon. «oon ee $ 22,761 26, 544 31,136 45,081 
6 ligePaner board ie san tc eee eee cions eee lb. 458, 160 394,925 601,511 526,596 
$ 29,782 30, 838 46, 589 53,334 
2. ime eLAN GIN SUPAPEL.. siela, didu.c eae Meira ta ere eee lb. 2,417,376; 1,945,134) 2,049,729 1,924,999 
$ 177,379 148,777 153,961 145,921 
8 | AWrapping paperiac..c....ccee ees eos ree ee Ib. 971,711 455, 582 547, 809 443 692 
$ 45,770 26,301 33, 009 23,090 
Totals-sPaperd:),laee. cree. ete $ 1,067,682] 1,010,268} 1,101,114) 1,208,352 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Advertising pamphlets, etc................ lb. 429,716 365, 795 384, 5387 446,526 
$ 191,538 140, 476 160,995 160, 200 
10 | Bibles, prayer books, etc.................. $ 108,925 115, 759 121527 106, 678 
11 | Newspapers and magazines................ $ 198, 889 254,397 340, 083 394, 465 
12° | =Photosraphs;;chromoset.sss.t. oe eee $ 37, 238 49,526 55,556 65,373 
13 leeebext bo oksaies aewact ee ees chee $ 388, 416 404, 685 408, 839 468, 430 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.. $ 1,944,312} 1,995,836) 2,155,244) 2,254,729 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 3,243,905, 3,251,785) 3,513,396) 3,761,818 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
PE WOM OL Gwe ate careers erovs nica camo: oie SR eG ton Nil 33 288 Nil 
$ — 424 3, 837 ~ 
D5clPiestingotsNetce sects: cc-ve eee cone ore ear cwt 60,953 142,316 106, 422 182,801 
$ 77, 169 152, 154 115, 129 236, 497 
AG. Serap iron-on sted!l...3.....0 rec ect eek es ton 5 32 15 3 
$ 75 80 41 15 
17 >\ Castings anguorgingsan« neece cee eres $ 225,185 421,706 512, 606 502, 614. 
Rolling-mill Products— 
ASB bandsand Hoopes) 6:5 tae eee Cas eee cwt 42,025 34, 467 43, 703 43,588 
$ 178,553 208,511 251, 189 343, 727 
19sieeBarsainceludine rails-.. traces eens cere oe cwt. 90, 292 84, 675 91,697 104, 296 
$ 389, 332 529,097 585, 755 719,366 
Plates and Sheets— 
20 IA COS Soe ret aetetet as nae heecaine Stott oe cewt. 110, 015 100, 826 157,302 194, 867 
$ 230, 046 204,278 326, 961 421,950 
21 Sheets real vai zecd.eceanere cece oheeiee ce cae cwt. 62,915 101,320} — 163,553 175, 348 
$ 202, 054 325, 828 530, 183 586, 059 
a2 Sheets for cal vanizing 1c. acs eos siseieek cwt. 263, 705 240,380 130, 955 175, 547 
$ 593,381 596, 088 319,528 496, 253 
23 SheepsHOnpeiin ln weryee, yes lew eteyevotse. © eserensr eke cwt. 38,910 178, 190 204, 401 219, 060 
$ 117,898 538, 163 602, 033 644, 396 
24 Sheets. OuMer sees ora sete alee costes ciel cwt 254, 771 293, 528 476,989 340, 533 
$ 674, 231 814, 402 1,285, 702 977,970 
25 Skcely sarees is Wsiate sardine nic cote Nisees cwt. 16, 402 10,941 21,918 21,316 
$ 43, 602 23,074 47,228 41,830 
26 Cine platGuaseneies es canoe caecea done ae cewt. 1, 663, 436 1,594, 349 1, 5387, 085 1, 642,049 
$ 7,347,131} 7,350,346) 7,511,760} 8,001,612 
Totals, Plates and Sheets!.......... cwt.| 2,410,154) 2,519,534! 2,692,203} 2,768,720 
$ 9,208,343} 9,852,179] 10,623,395} 11,170,070 
ry Structural iron and steel..............0.+. ton 6,190 8,810 14, 234 6,152 
$ 217, 858 310, 094 502, 149 247, 748 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products!...... $ 9,999,037! 10,899,881' 11,962,488' 12,480,906 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
—_—_—_— A> —— | Noo 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 


_— S| | | | | | SS, | | SS! 


178, 255 168,378 192,007 286, 667 407, 285 468,477 456, 646 650,013) 1 
272,303 299,924 364, 021 746, 446 435, 482 487,969 564, 988 971,243) 2 
520, 544 201,332 200, 222 223,338 520, 666 201,332 200, 222 223,338) 3 
75,713 226, 506 314, 561 403 , 264 75,713 226,730 325, 737 403,522} 4 
115,710 359,554 510, 459 650, 385 115,710 361,574 529, 926 651,070 
1,994,217} 2,050,518} 2,394,086) 3,296,132) 2,570,567} 2,736,176] 3,092,684) 4,128,282 
284, 421 252,818 222,312 377,071 321, 663 292,890 265, 142 437,366) 5 
9,828,236) 10,917,078) 18,476,995} 16,881,417] 10,500,020} 11,630,383} 14,753,408} 18,336,454) 6 
392,990 421,939 563, 254 756, 658 431, 658 468,380} — 635,130 ,300 
5,916,182} 4,241,286] 4,676,617; 4,505,664) 9,211,787) 7,178,007) 7,957,532) 7,958,828} 7 
407,266 398, 904 434,276} 489, 678 657, 540 634, 855 680, 612 745,919 
3,189,048} 3,724,951} 2,931,551) 2,423,378) 5,020,117} 5,031,587; 4,199,465) 4,073,765) 8 


302,789 293, 382 265,596 259, 126 393, 227 358, 364 335, 291 347, 620 


3,456,692} 3,699,850} 4,015, 053 4,955,607) 5,242,168} 5,600,024) 5,989,251) 7,060,499 


1,577,728) 2,104,678) 2,298,716) 3,118,735] 2,065,936) 2,529,310} 2,743,154) 3,625,522} 9 
649,217 826,171 942,706) 1,323,319 869, 556 995,239) 1,130,453) 1,511,322 
122, 443 108, 927 135, 160 131, 889 329, 560 338,311 365, 260 362,783) 10 
2,469,629} 2,539,724) 2,927,171) 4,507,233] 2,675,982} 2,803,524) 3,275,745) 4,910,045) 11 
93,341 206,941 249,964 284, 144 243 , 636 267,952 321,304 365,431) 12 
462, 469 455,576 478, 969 576, 309 944, 508 954, 198 977,527) 1,128,442) 13 


6,010,010} 6,593,535) 7,284,803} 9,604,884 8,372, 627 9,034,343) 9,882,572) 12,330,352 
14,547,027} 16,045,818] 17,863,399] 23,060,903) 19,357,987| 21,199,687] 23,271,631] 28,927,720 


176,369 686, 857 764, 262 751, 182 205,811); 1,060,843) 1,431,111) 1,325,195) 14 
344,682} 1,260,915) 1,572,932) 1,584,701 402,034); 1,975,532} 2,829,987) 2,638,731 
118,197 355,341 238,019 136, 940) 194,116 506, 382 395,394 323,963} 15 
298,935 674, 622 474,392 411,028 445,326 857, 459 661,854 662, 695 
52,427 60, 558 101,051 70, 062 52,576 67, 453 101,997 72,670) 16 
359, 690 435,984 600, 822 613, 129 360, 442 470,444 607, 406 629, 739 
1,215,591) 1,824,155) 1,818,245) 1,557,108) 1,443,221) 2,257,587) 2,331,413) 2,065,465) 17 


253,915 377, 450 538, 495 691,539 314, 663 429,593 603, 394 759,575) 18 
887,031; 1,396,536) 1,918,035} 2,492,736] 1,175,442) 1,712,246) 2,283,478) 2,969,961 
361,201 629, 465 548,595 801,335 503,951 773, 189 737,996} 1,025,690} 19 
947,922} 1,578,975} 1,487,210) 2,092,837) 1,488,562) 2,319,202) 2,358,703} 3,211,601 


74, 412 138, 947 187, 632 328,079 194,492 260, 295 360,910 537,815) 20 
163,717 304, 330 422,781 760, 650 409, 254 544, 160 774,994) 1,209,709 


34,018 34, 700 87,032 74,713 103, 030 137,290 258, 504 278,976) 21 
119,365 135, 864 333,014 805, 255 338, 762 466,310 883, 923 969, 651 

6, 660 23,575 5, 767 334 270,365 263,955 136, 722 175,881) 22 
14,719 52,678 13,901 1,970 608, 100 648, 766 333 , 429 498, 223 

18, 427 35,550 13,115 1,077 57,337 213,740 217,516 220,137] 23 


66, 058 135, 888 45, 854 3,674 183,956 674,051 647,887 648, 070 
619, 896 906,877} 1,261,847) 1,616,725 905,159} 1,227,068) 1,785,689) 2,015,705} 24 
1,697,910} 2,694,776} 3,633,281] 4,785,758] 2,430,957) 3,567,175) 5,017,865) 5,886,662 
12,634; 1,270,477; 1,450,979) 1,669,658 992,542} 1,372,652) 1,785,994) 1,971,208) 25 
1,051,717) 2,298,927) 2,590,297} 38,089,089) 1,523,062} 2,431,917) 2,955,046} 3,452,541 
, 637 55, 543 64, 220 399,027] 1,721,472} 1,649,952) 1,603,517; 2,042,112) 26 
262,824 280, 309 313,755] 1,974,405] 7,614,023) 7,631,123} 7,840,011} 9,980,990 
1,422,684] 2,465,669} 3,070,592) 4,089,613] 4,244,397) 5,124,952) 6,098,852) 7,241,834 
3,376,310} 5,902,765} 7,352,883] 10,920,801|| 13,108,114) 15,963,502) 18,453,155) 22,645, 846 
11,363 24, 588 26,519 48, 408 19,913 35, 600 44, 466 59,727| 27 
438,239} 1,003,741) 1,075,319} 2,055,484 733,333] 1,379,388) 1,674,505) 2,441,041 
5,670;922' 9,917,874! 11,851,580! 17,597,625 16,533,843' 21,412,574' 24,805,933’ 31,351,446 


aS 
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562 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Tubes and Pipes— 
DE Boer tulieGcs taias sss 2 fae ane on: eee $ 135, 741 170,191 183, 113 171,047 
21 Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. and over...... $ 53,319 83,007 leant 148,494 
3 | Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 81, 128 47, 221 61,679 289,949 
4iiehittings {Of pie.- ..cceen aoc as oe ee $ 1,799 533 251 961 
Totals, Tubes and Pipes!............ $ 293,575 310,584 362, 708 617,087 
Bl Wirotece, costo score ee ee eee $ 652,972 982,810 1,057,495 1,308, 138 
@ (CAMS ok bs des cov, ode an eeeraete, took. cae $ 63, 065 106,324 120, 056 134,608 
Engines and Boilers— 
4: eAutomobile.eng ines... cata saree No. 43 109 5 22 
: $ 17,815 36, 053 5,489 14, 067 
8 fe Marine engines... « <s.ecetaea: oa. hmetnes No. 4 16 ) 4 
$ 8,227 42,571 5,875 3,821 
9 | Engines, diesel and parts................... No. 102 166 424 422 
$ 186, 242 302,982 566, 714 734,359 
10 | Other internal combustion engines......... No. 82 428 485 745 
$ 42,873 51,403 23,549 27,319 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!........ $ 304,476 501, 192 759,976} 1,005,447 
Farm Implements— : 
11 | Traction engines (farm)................... No. 1 3 23 94 
$ 1,384 3,199 12,271 47,407 
12 | Traction engine parts..................... $ 10,578 26,561 15, 632 27,133 
Totals, Farm Implements!.......... $ 131,992 148,807 214,607 263,160 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
IS ft CCORSEY. | Mate nctinane ips eis AA, a $ 571, 250 503, 212 591,724 596, 043 
14.1 Needles and pins: ?"....0%..... 0.4... $ 232, 645 242,208 269,369 279,140 
15. || Nuts and washers.: x ..iec00s och, Ree: $ 12,979 13,082 7,949 11,675 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... $ 856,619 811, 709 926,544 938,615 
Machinery— 
16 J’ Addie: machiness<.'.,t-$- ete ste $ 1,569 239 34 Nil 
17} Air-compressing machinery............... $ 23, 359 55,026 66,914 57,138 
48: Cranes.and derrieks.:. f0.- sn ss) dhe es $ 7,336 3,264 5,805 45,728 
19’) “Logging equipment: ...i6. 06.5 se $ 1,499 15.222 181 2,630 
20 | Metal-working machinery................. $ 94,261 147,328 170,452 228,982 
al | Mining machinery... <3 0c. Women se «done. $ 490,894 543,408 548,317 462,741 
22 | Paper-mill machines...................... $ 19, 659 8,215 26,516 27,728 
wars Pruiting preasonish. <5.06.5 caxcwass Socios coe. $ 140, 964 185, 963 119, 635 169,532 
Bat AE UID BS; DO WOE ens. ay Matactueeai ona!) tees $ 16,695 44,574 26,901 40,324 
BO | DOW ME INACHINGS sy 572 5 bem titre «pecs tomes $ 59, 128 81,317 118,054 98,584 
26 | Textile PRSCMINGR 1 ox teersset tone ors os beets $ 627,790 694, 832 554,384 511,088 
a7 | ‘Typewriting machines.................... $ 3,594 7,767 6,409 5,974 
ao} Washing machiness,...1o0 5000 Sh ke ee MU ae 10 149 Nil 218 
Totals, Machinery!................. $ 2,271,846] 2,571,652] 2,476,531} 2,776,280 
29 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 178, 464 160, 593 184,073 169, 244 
hl I RR re NPE 2 hh ney ee kD $ otal 298, 759 346, 401 368,079 
Automobiles and Parts— 
31 TEIN, Saec esate Meee eae arches ee te No. 2 81 123 
$ 106, 863 51,198 95,022 149,277 
32 PAseONS OF kee teh atc ikea No. 293 162 394 1,003 
- $ 273, 643 175, 867 257,735 622, 624 
Oo Pee ATiCOl. Cette ne e.. ake teme sais. eeeee $ 69, 122 76,885 125, 734 185,386 
Totals, Automobiles and Parts!..... $ 449, 628 313,950 478,491 957,287 
34 | Railway cars and parts..................0.. $ 31, 737 17,837 14,274 14,524 
35 | Drums, tanks, cylinders.................... $ 38,972 38, 033 26, 256 11,516 
36 LPurnituresAcie hres ere ee ee $ 4,554 7,911 6,461 13,972 
37 |Stoves (except electric)...............00005. aS 3,196 4,430 2,614 12, 656 
88 |Stoves and furnaces, electric................ $ 7,378 12,526 5,321 8,373 
BS | Valvesch.; Were Senter ceee te eee eee $ 18,480 18,778 26,370 54,887 
Totals, Iron and Its Products'!........ $ 16,711,935] 18,600,768] 20,551,388] 23,033,333 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
110,945 200, 233 274,421 280,018 386, 433 476, 289 494,873] 1 
128,444 218,738 239 , 435 184,272 304, 283 350, 942 436,030} 2 
82,180 192,465 232, 170 167,574 240, 044 294, 048 577,224|7 3 
130, 699 226,736 213,487 134, 798 227, 269 213, 830 299,537] 4 
515,070 939,983] 1,058,793] 1,273,788 855,444] 1,276,185) 1,446,251] 1,928,253 
232,721 367, 020 278,741 354,759 923,493] 1,380,577) 1,363,451] 1,744,961] 5 
105,468 172, 734 258, 668 273,706 174, 690 289, 299 389, 502 442,870] 6 
20,684 24,543 27,389 46, 264 20,727 24,652 27,394 46,287, 7 
3,706,151} 5,364,021] 5,242,396] 4,530,159]/ 3,724,272] 5,400,582] 5,249,292] 4,544,889 
193 303 529 676) 210 3 686, 8 
81, 697 118,908 190,512 221,095 89, 028 163,315 202,523 it Mei 
24 9 10 159] 208 3 6 63 9 
121,790 376, 076 365, 099 543,311 463,421 844,925] 1,120,397) 1,424,374 
1,288 3,511 6,405 8,946 1,371 3,940 6, 894 9,692} 10 
208, 648 410,978 525,131 679,397 251, 862 463, 763 551,179 707,989 
4,948,596] 7,105,113] 7,272,560) 7,502,600) 5,417,082] 7,781,902} 8,240,278] 8,663,262 
207 815 2,664 6, 148 208 818 2,704 6,255} 11 
139, 604 633,099} 2,192,178] 5,573,081 140,988 636,298] 2,216,719] 5,633,049 
620,473] 1,163,198} 1,580,654] 2,090,350 632,273] 1,190,922} 1,602,687} 2,124,530] 12 
2,017,558] 3,341,370) 5,712,752} 10,141,308] 2,288,771] 3,716,319] 6,182,218} 10,803,750 
151,334 225,254 207,813 268, 733 929,400 982,432} 1,055,464] 1,145,193] 18 
108, 254 80,011 88, 092 103, 215) 374,506 354,952 382, 681 413,489] 14 
211,649 313,897 351,311 241,044 224, 872 327,029 360, 496 253,210| . 15 
843,278) 1,117,830} 1,155,711] 1,119,692] 1,996,244] 2,272,405] 2,412,822) 2,437,225 
482,804 652,931 876,876} 1,173,922 487,612 664, 740 892,734] 1,189,215] 16 
133,487 293 , 883 310,982 461,690 158, 633 349, 045 378,279 519,012} 17 
20,472 41,304 88,367 305,420 27,808 44,568 98,544 351,148] 18 
173,271 391,116 458,472 628, 666 191,648 401,896 473,572 638,066] 19 
654,707} 1,660,169} 2,196,866] 3,845,379 768,732) 1,824,931] 2,897,248] 4,128,244) 20 
1,127,118] 1,683,812! 1,715,217} 3,088,289] 1,633,433] 2,284,069] 2,301,847} 3,615,416] 21 
246,443 214,108 292,399 398,299 293 , 625 257,580 363,931 473,887| 22 
317,163 893, 032 736,367| 1,115,996 495,409} 1,116,478 903,287} 1,352,574) 238 
* 191,168 336,779 360, 622 547,804 208, 548 381,817 392,168 589,234] 24 
166, 462 217,352 320, 634 410,553 237,014 304, 246 452,815 525,725} 25 
2,243,525) 2,222,840] 2,371,642] 2,691,075] 3,095,628] 3,063,283] 3,216,411) 3,376,720) 26 
139,185 249,900 147,930 163, 686 142,880] 4. 257,667 155,240 178,765) 27 
183, 228 210,922 272,314 520,575 183, 238 211,071 272,354 520,793! 28 
10,766,912} 15,808,013] 18,562,224 a7, 403,682} 13,847,326] 19,127,704] 21,914,192) 31,086,819 
750,575 887,657 949, 891| 1,243,829 984,413] 1,091,240} 1,181,796} 1,478,720] 29 
537,705 835, 631 960,631] 1,393,674 967,225} 1,422,119] 1,645,416] 2,156,538) 30 
683 856 994 2,228 848 940 1,091 2,354) 31 
438, 586 624,579 837,026] 2 1,912,256 554,384 679, 130 939,896] 2,063,583 
949 2,285 “wee Q, 9501  f- 1,245 2,447 3,451 10,953] 32 
563,539] 1,451,318} 2,106,130] 2 7,723,895 841,235) 1,627,185} 2,364,932] 8,346,519 
13,677,898] 22,100,263| 22,580,553] 27,180,371] 13,760,242] 22,178,231] 22,706,931] 27,379,705] 33 
14,680,023] 24,176,160] 25,523,709] ¥36,816,522] 15,155,861] 24,484,546) 26,011,759} 37,789,807 
174,431 230, 933 323,313 359, 756 206, 168 250, 053 339, 152 374,280] 34 
155,299 304,716 197,145 335, 046 235,796 382,907 244,580 363,168] 35 
119,880 170, 894 208, 996 470, 763 130, 734 182,983 221, 647 496,305] 36 
269,631]|° 396,868 493,514 820,375 278,791 405,902 500,461 840,688] 37 
162,842 203, 845 254,335 389,115 171, 639 216, 799 259,919 398,313] 38 
164,531 315, 669 281, 108 391, 176) 183,281 334,447 307, 696 446,070} 39 


49,098,932' 77,477,564 88,428,437 121,742,147 
46847—364 


69,126,641' 100,056,145' 114,253,715! 150,239,139 


564 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
1| Alumina, bauxite and cryolite............. ewt. 224,538 315, 104 337, 436 189,342 
$ 430, 348 817, 606 861, 254 381,354 
2{| Aluminium ingots, bars, rods, plates, etc.. cwt. 10, 862 11,979 14,397 16,018 
$ 306, 429 326,717 392, 888 469,740 
3 | Aluminium kitehen-wareipassct. +o oesecies $ 4,811 3, 826 2,629 4,036 
‘Totals Aluminium leet eee $ 780, 643 1,221,603} 1,889,096) 1,121,371 
4 |Brass and manufactures.................e00- $ 302, 845 294, 808 361, 238 336, 788 
5 |Copper and manufactures..................- $ 115, 884 iP Sve 156,579 139, 487 
6 |Lead and manufactures..............eeccde $ 41,784 43,306 53,070 65, 749 
@ WNiekel and’ manutacturessod: .ctescs..deceeee $ 84,465 104, 424 109, 648 103, 788 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
Sie bilectro-platedawane..csqcascche. os cameos $ 207,036 244, 453 259,583 279, 446 
Or moilver, UNIManutac tured sae ens. o>. caer mes $ 71,489 508, 966 893,711 661,554 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 411,237 899, 039 1,355,098 1,363,152 
10: | Cine (totals) 204 een ae coerce eres $ 290, 788 626, 421 894,962} 1,113,286 
11 eintinsblocks: pizssetceron...sdaa. nee ewt. 5, 808 12,180 18,015 23,245 
$ 255,507 612, 065 878, 869 1,099, 787 
Lo): ZAM Ce eoercetectarsereng merase oc cirs ene $ 5,455 7,330 8,177 9,130 
TS | ANOV Si... eee hates coe $ 95, 833 70,958 83,944 127, 888 
14>\Clockssandsuwatches ox. 7 sete fouk oo comes $ 17,299 45,675 48,526 39,725 
Electrical Apparatus— 
15 Batteries: Storage gwaachemmerontoe es arn $ 29, 242 38, 829 48,119 95,298 
16 DyNaAMOsSTeeCNeLatOrs.aieaa dese se ee eee $ 21,385 33,041 65, 689 157,356 
17 | Hixtures}electricdightjancce.. canes ones 5 $ 12,912 9,338 9, 823 12,360 
ASs) dheamps, neangdescent «acs enieeeeaees $ 1,021 1,090 1,472 37,554 
TOE MOLOnSS .;. ape eeee on «ct ee « fa cee ee $ 128,244 190, 675 239, 806 243, 268 
20 iespark plugsmetGry.soss tate ome $ 14,191 9,865 4,376 1,619 
QL iebowitehes, Ctenster.<.. .asterceee ne oe $ 40,139 42,292 47,828 67,537 
22 |b elephoOnes verted vent wmtiancer ne renee $ 29,759 33, 760 84,091 46, 875 
23. i neL RANSLOTIMELS. Acs Geis. mere te es. Se $ 12,113 39,597 15, 786 24,922 
24 AUD ESSTACIOI: -ehanccon temo Rios $ 223 1,001 12,228 24,061 
25 | Wireless apparatus....... eS Gotoe $ 63, 609 82,278 77,742 131,350 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus!........ $ 537,963 699,970} 1,022,964 1,279, 542 
26) |Gastapparatus eric Peete « «0 eee es $ 4,294 4,885 3,586 5,398 
27 |Metallic articles for agr. implements, ”.0.p.. $ 7,215 16,097 11, 437 9,937 
75. | Manpaneseioxidedsec 1-4. cement ae anes cwt. 22 83 72 254 
$ 68 212 199 598 
29|Ores Of metaleat-Gw.«. . cee aiee oes 6 eens $ 2,202 1,598 5,998 12 
SU eEinging materialise. scene ie lt. cette $ 20,324 22,050 20,900 22,794 
ol |\Vesselssequipmentitor:.. clo. eeu cs +s cone oe $ 61,870 181,499 115, 053 106, 808 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 2,967,035} 4,581,470) 5,829,425) 6,062,639 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Be CVA SDESLOR tare er tater arava cemeiooe eis roe rae: $ 180, 217 220, 218 241,362 327,950 
Clay and Clay Products— 
$3: |\PEbriCks> fir ene me oh... Sat ee ck, Pee en $ 112, 636 141,150 198, 583 149, 486 
4 mG In AIClLA Varrace ce mint cine oe ee EE ewt. 263,912 400, 021 369, 276 565,551 
$ 108, 700 158,365 161, 367 236, 948 
oo el ablewarerotehina.. «sete cem .o1easiteae $ 2,090,897} 2,214,922} 2,588,470} 2,871,083 
Totals, Clay and Clay Productst.... $ 2,618,084} 2,846,834) 3,173,324] 3,633,362 
Coal and Coal Products— 
56 ee Anthracite coalees ay. seen kee ch; eee ae ton 1,576,562} 1,608,620} 1,487,490) 1,320,681 
$ 7,939,706} 7,404,623) 6,745,004) 6,302,934 
O4 (ee bDitGminousicOaleee mem cs che. coe cee ton 357, 680 330, 646 347, 894 147, 089 
$ 880, 758 867,523 961,765 448, 606 
38 |siCoalitor shipsSadiecscs ote eee oe os ene ton 2 2 2 1,061 
$ - - - 2 ok 
39 leCokedor fuels owen. c. acta os ete ton 22,120 27,860 8, 643 7,234 
$ 76, 143 114,974 40,022 82,694 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 8,901,363! 8,420,489! 7,754,952) 6,834,386 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
635, 244 1,363,339 1,745, 761 1,875, 106 1, 241, 609 1,856,059 2,578,380 3, 650,911 1 
738,152) 1,398,212} 1,911,057] 2,056,835] 2,026,589] 2,553,076] 2,902,275] 3,040,061 
715 2,251 , 749 . 11,578 14, 234 18, 146 17,985 
26, 671 77,009 129, 481 75,200 333, 149 403,828 522,369 545,416 
61,356 84,376 76,366 60, 430 68, 788 92,639 80, 747 68, 564 3 
1,251,550 2,032,171 2,646, 866 2,944,919 2,967,437 8, 655, 202 4,224,716 4,751,819 
1,231, 806 1, 640, 781 1,891,077 2,391, 690 1,699, 857 2,082, 637 2,369,300 2,855, 381 4 
361, 196 432,299 530, 805 724, 025 497,919 575, 028 716, 743 906,088} 5 
47,081 60, 620 66, 660 66, 139 105, 112 115,876 135, 443 163,974] 6 
914,775 897, 267 899, 085 958,399 1, 159, 769 1, 180, 239 1,176,315 1,222,067 vf 
68,714 132, 402 280, 888 855, 142 288, 603 393, 208 558,753] 1,183,407] 8 
714,538} 2,917,262} 3,454,885} 1,211,189 786,027| 3,426,228) 4,937,115} 1,872,743] 9 
1,090, 524 3,252,437 3,948, 805 2,240, 625 1,545, 244 4,200, 135 5, 943, 967 3,691, 414 
1,215,244 1,248, 147 473, 601 231,385 1,581, 483 2,206, 062 2,307, 535 2,496,821} 10 
23,942 23,531 8,423 3,436 31,322 42,283 45,757 51,876] 11 
1,168,970} 1,210,654 418, 638 156,629) 1,499,613] 2,153,515} 2,236,476] 2,408,521 
309, 341 372,978 465,995 493, 438 403,525 473,214 566, 026 658,606] 12 
36, 032 51,940 64, 422 115, 168 184, 748 260, 196 283, 239 416,973| 13 
262, 006 395, 758 589, 213 725, 104 1,024, 092 1,390, 852 1, 743,170 2,037,278) 14 
80, 738 117,715 86, 346 56, 463 110, 114 156, 770 134, 556 152,254) 15 
150,551 200, 143 209,956 348,075 429,093 247,896 284, 058 544,312| 16 
149, 768 207, 607 219, 788 622,371 176, 764 232,519 251, 484 664,586] 17 
63,946 132,949 127,335 153, 634 81,982 155,997 155,554 252,691] 18 
543,039 878, 186 925, 886 1,353,530 682, 806 1, 116, 480 1, 184, 393 1,650,394) 19 
203, 546 303, 720 213,948 55,830 218,915 316, 888 220, 937 58,679| 20 
302, 436 405,709 503, 300 574, 122 343, 803 452,986 555,917 656,054] 21 
177,458 375, 006 332,297 689, 348 207,906 411, 960 417, 668 736,367| 22 
34,518 52, 623 65, 084 110,495 47,440 94,166 81,401 142,442} 23 
97,400 153,926 264,811 311, 752 97, 667 154,977 277,039 335,813] 24 
1,244, 416 1,518, 552 1, 649, 208 2,381, 553 1,308, 472 1, 603,330 1,729, 158 2,514,195) 25 
5,036, 487 7,076, 653 7,597,602} 10,361,262 5,915, 024 7,943, 639 8,757,837} 11,991,038 
79,943 104, 746 118, 502 129,245 90, 677 115, 433 125,465 143,540) 26 
577,807 1,045, 367 1,598,090 1,382,075 588,469 1,070,395 1, 646, 682 1,431,643] 27 
28,090 27,853 36, 633 39,841 679, 454 619, 709 737, 754 1,285,095} 28 
66, 219 63,975 82,892 82,957 291, 645 235,453 357, 866 683,945 
151, 638 208, 709 182, 404 272,999 182,377 256, 287 433, 780 434,731| 29 
560, 534 730, 177 639,594 571,548 585,448 755, 757 664, 260 599,589} 30 
102,034 183, 445 200, 509 230,438 178, 638 387,273 330, 456 375,707} 31 
14,142,239) 20,858,178) 23,305, 389 25,400,426] 20,171,000) 28,496,629) 33,685,919) 37,037,954 
328,085 465,075 480,995 617,244 518,965 695,323 733,499 954,487] 32 
967,045 1,346, 821 1, 417, 685 2,041,293 1,079,884 1, 488, 587 1, 612, 408 2,190,930} 33 
293,912 245, 495 345, 872 305, 247 560, 248 646, 613 715, 664 870,820} 34 
117,715 94, 600 127,916 114, 765 229,525 254,424 289,755 351,721 
16, 058 18,072 25,565 29,158] 2,538,943] 2,694,903] 3,042,463} 3,320,207} 35 
1,877,971 25532,232 2,711, 582 3,400, 560 5,178,936 6,094,940 6,593, 645 7, 744, 156 
1,558,781 1,750, 853 1, 701, 101 1, 607,410 aloo ool 3,449, 139 3,499, 857 3,374,854] 36 
9,937,742] 10,431,064) 9,959,785] 9,291,075! 17,877,489] 18,112,854] 17,788,829] 17,310,207 
7,811,916] 8,762,949] 8,250,148] 9,462,616] 8,169,740) 9,093,959] 8,598,046} 9,618,618] 37 
9,987,474] 16,087,803] 14,476,215} 16,392,562] 10,868,735] 16,956,561] 15,438,056] 16,870,090 
347, 625 280,366 306, 039 356, 243 347, 625 280, 366 306, 039 357,304| 38 
445,972 536, 174 586, 511 660, 612 445,972 536, 174 586,511 663, 349 
599, 660 598, 283 476,474 377, 196 622,034 626, 383 496, 708 398,524] 39 
2,844,505} 3,370,983] 2,639,016] 2,202,248] 2,921,707] 3,487,284} 2,730,925] 2,291,338 
23,971,756] 31,708,568] 29,306,212! 30,335,0511 32,874,722) 40,429,5241 38,197,232] 38,971,240 
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1936. 


——— ee ee ee ee eee 


me Co we 


eo wo oO OH 


10 
11 


22 
23 


Item 
VII. Non-Metallic Mimerals—concluded. 
Glass— 
Carboys; bottles, jars, 6t@........ 00.600 $ 
Common window glass...........sseseee. sq. ft. 
Platetz lass ase Tee hee houses oe Fay ae 
Tablewarevohe lassi: nko. kee eee ee $ 
‘Dotals;-Glasstiscvscnceesoteree sees $ 
Graphite-and ite: products. sicvsswsewers esis $ 
Petroleum and Asphalt— 
(Ns phalt eee eee ae a esa melen cdo a teats $ 
Grudeipetroleumeaen een eames ee cee oe 
Buettoll forshipseissdaccte wane Se kee aoe a 
Gasolene xc 328. cee ee oc Se ae cae ee oe 
Kerosene, refineds: & .< arses seer 
Eubricating oils Javea ines coe ae 
Totals, Petroleum and Asphaltl..... $ 
Diamondkdustiorbort....eeen cote es sees $ 
Sand eilica:.e weed ow eae cise clvceminmantn as oe ln 
Garbonsselectnicsweew ca... ieee oceans $ 
Diamonds Punsebi ae rawc. comnts ase reeteat $ 
Salt Sika ccs lee dete tcc b oc itetnereeto sin 6 creer age 
Sulphur pase Ne ee hoe cca heen oles ee eee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... $ 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Acids sccstes Sucks COL Soins et 
Cellulose products (totals)..............0005 $ 
Drugs and Medicines— 
Medicinal preparations..........0....00e0+ $ 
Preparations fOr Sprayigees wees ss seek $ 
Totals, Drugs and Medicines!....... $ 
Dyeing and Tanning— 
Aniline and coal-tar dyes...........esee0+. 4s 
Oak, quebracho and similar extracts...... 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning!........ $ 
EXD lOSUVES. Mesos seek se Se aces ois Hee ate $ 
Hertuizerse.. / tama eons o's S hake ee ale ataeter $ 
GUI GETING... Rees bes os .occlecvigtettestetns ee ou eloeetere 
Paints and Varnishes— 
Carbonuibiack emer sce ote ae og 
TaAthopoOne se. see ee eee eee Me 
OIGOS Hc). Pere oe Oe eek ane es selec ont 
Ready-mixedipaintss...seen sees «+ cert ane 
NOTES Ets (sat eerat ciate ake eve nvcalel Atte Gealecaloia'e, «i aseeetreae oe 
ZAnGuw Hite ore. coe «cee een octane lb. 
$ 
Totals, Paints and Varnishes!....... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


68,362 


925, 033 
52,552 


94,520 
34,674 


55,761 


122,176 


Nil 
726 
103,261 
574,482 
168,530 
1,337 
2-571 


12,932,009 


448, 848 
137,749 


584,963 
86,171 


897,396 


565,619 
357,470 
534,175 

18,089 


| 08, 024 


52,241 
12,304, 701 
430,754 
1,780, 233 
571, 252 
96,509 


1,429, 446 


51,629 


1 
5,398 


928 
2 


6,802 
653 
Nil 


91,142 
31,135 


63,974 


74,922 
3,900 
737 
1,114 
96,582 
683, 686 
205,469 
45,324 
37, 116 


13,102,638 


550,949 
132, 882 


539, 082 
104,562 


816, 147 


707,555 
455,397 
250,101 

9,552 


683 , 293 


40,681 
51,675 
675,984 
106,969 


| | 


1934. 1935. 
65,161 45,378 
7,247,061) 8,125,661 
232,600 294,910 
810,902 833, 928 
298 , 016 324, 618 
47,260 56,079 
845, 266 947,902 
35,517 48,019 
41 119 
27,194 34, 259 
2,938 5,254 
2 2 
let 2 
a1i-8 % 
= 7 
97,872 88,529 
50,909 36, 609 
66,791 63, 889 
10,888 23, 891 
441 Nal 
799 = 
1,939 1,552 
62,399 98,378 
599, 631 653,179 
244,413 203, 935 
196 779 
666 1,270 
13,229,645) 13,163,008 
371, 149 325,940 
100, 659 121,842 
585, 168 597,425 
99,492 92,224 
834, 851 860,572 
575,199 534,987 
326,831 369, 520 
172, 118 255,465 
6,179 7,255 
637,291 603,011 
20,700 12,464 
12,508 8,628 
114,010) 1,740,018 
12,655 190,001 
1,110 239 
189 27 
6,557,250} 6,557,943 
218,938 228,728 
1,051,392} 1,158,317 
138,778 160,769 
26,493 25, 287 
33,945 35, 141 
10,849 10,595 
19,323 20,013 
9,805,232) 10,449,275 
414,988 408,608 
1,108,280} 1,196,499 


1,346,596 


2 None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—continued. 
United States. All Countries. . 
oO. 
1934. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
374, 740 770, 408 563,600 569, 255 702,119 1,019,011 4 
30,194 16,498] 23,243,659] 28,988,021] 33,622,574] 45,418,196] 2 
2,153 1,076 623, 700 873,637 903,983} 1,180,394 
2,045, 794 1,985,646] 3,057,502} 3,186,661) 3,510,746] 6,052,694 3 
52, 2038 73,158] 1,031,661} 1,039,801] 1,046,865] 1,763,318 
275,801 572, 205} 493, 834 751,519 884, 786 991,839] 4 
2,440,371 3,747,325] 4,365,249] 5,341,828] 5,798,850] 7,583,043 
73, 056 : 92,475 109,822 141,878 135,731 147,365 5 
114, 284 164,992 114,589 136,422 137,330 168,815} 6 
732,182, 095 924 , 396, 420/11 063,629, 697|1,091,352,58211,198,116,475|1,246,881,256) 7 
16, 660, 116 30,755,321] 25,010,663) 32,500,727| 35,564,978] 39,562,633 
24,339,038  20,379,589]| 27,369,216] 24,170,241) 18,643,709} 20,379,589] 8 
662, 338 7,554 714, 768 608,773 540,300 577, 554 
54,358,251 37,420,852 59,524,173] 64,616,691] 64,587,586] 59,939,464] 9 
3,847,984 2,796,900 4,119,509 4,063,625 4,401,377 4,146, 709 
1,674,799 2,917,945] 1,676,675} 2,039,950] 1,292,271) 2,918,700] 10 
121,380 232,079 121,777 153,598 116,807 232,166 
9,846,227 14,689,865] 9,954,828) 10,708,468} 13,489,156] 14,794,269) 11 
2,537,721 3,034,666) 2,593,587 2,375, 752 2,685, 733 3,071,588 
24,504, 053 39,086,041} 33,368,473] 40,855,283] 44,489,337] 49,775,547 
602, 643 2 624,307) 613,638 1,537,869 1, 785, 554 2,772,146] 12 
1,287,004 2,884,684 1,423,947] 1,944,581] 2,623,959] 2,977,679] 13 
153, 835 270, 182} 172,048 235, 636 281, 228 283, 086 
283,091 373,490 287,868 371,217 401,166 374,939) 14 
65,581 36, 228 388, 126 649,474 865,700} 1,046,076] 15 
1,067,296 797,233] 2,786,338] 2,809,141] 2,532,358] 2,188,525] 16 
259, 723 169, 279 659, 535 596, 113 508, 792 453, 655 
2,853,896 3,417,255]| 2,858,749] 3,072,115] 2,717,959] 3,463,597] . 17 
2,551,591 2,835,461) 2,559,159 2,500,514] 2,290,127| 2,874,357 
58,923,311 86,809,009} 83,396,761) 102,428,037) 105,421,236) 116,948,261 
538,872 696, 692} 1,115,116] 1,096,667} 1,318,389] 1,473,684] 18 
1,466,430 1,673,527) 1,655,043] 1,871,289] 1,864,591] 1,880,260] 19 
675,921 1,059,734] 1,673,709} 1,763,631] 1,925,168] 2,026,348] 20 
321,496 502, 768 5, 745 0,738 412,901 671,582] 21 
1,067,087 1,781,719 2,621,563} 2,715,920] 2,968,389] 3,274,066 
1,545, 102 2,504,405 3,944,647] 4,267,888] 4,585,399] 5,148,175} 22 
885,393 1,366,026] 2,823,456] 3,211,123} 3,536,124] 4,036,864 
25,451,463 13,284,861] 31,758,810} 25,282,050] 30,129,002) 26,753,741] 23 
614,834 386,561 775,920 681, 006 909, 427 , 482 
2,018, 283 2,254, 144 4,853, 532 4,853,908 5,486,921 5,975,440 
280,171 374, 769| 318,017 420, 263 324, 828 448,157| 24 
1,037,806 1,691,603] 1,989,498] 2,484,724] 2,147,182 2,643,245] 25 
21,170 148,751 762,059] 2,681,659] 2,004,996] 2,172,323] 26 
1,827 30,368 49,584 267,435 246,172 306,336 
10, 750, 945 14,826,222]| 10,755,975} 12,789,576] 12,808,870] 14,915,659] 27 
0,695 685, 621 351,168 612,927 03,919 ,276 
2,208,571 3,476,222] 12,071,365} 16,570,839] 15,377,770} 19,699,846] 28 
98,074 149, 601 432, 008 77,817 558, 114 696,303 
4,103,534 4,248,593]| 5,477,309]  6,538,997| 6,458,497| 6,608,193] 29 
457,830 542, 238 641, 425 636, 198 616, 793 788,527 
61,405 148,110 89,435 125,792 137, 285 180,142] 30 
94,095 258, 147 130,323 198,412 217,575 304,934 
63,365 100, 166 75,933 76, 022 90,507 109,660] 31 
100, 824 172,735 124,917} - 139,342 174,704 190, 256 
624,489 3,058,829] 11,130,960] . 12,198,705] 11,976,847] 14,336,269} 32 
41,866 159, 410 489,173 577 5, 356 591,279 
; 1,353, 655 ,954, , 987, 2,522,492) 2,723,858 3,484, 897 3, 620, 464 4,497, 644 
a 
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No. Item. —_—_—_—_—-——————————- 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 
1 | Berimery: sec. wertcieres ouie eelo iat nde. cece $ 101, 686 101,677 105, 145 142,587 
Soap— 
2 Waunary:SOap en qa scete ratte eer eee ete lb. 395, 247 198,785} 258,247 319,045 
$ 26, 683 14, 564 17,200 21,762 
3 TOUGU SOAP were terres aia tart tae cere a $ 42,084 39,255 51,500 64, 612 
Potals: SORD! ann aeinc tesa edo cS eI oe $ 80, 601 69,655 85, 044 108,529 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.0.p.— 
AMS SMI DNAte OLIN etree iaecmetenet ts cwt. 57,873 75, 730 82,885 105, 325 
$ 54,627 63, 052 64, 638 83,797 
5 | Ammonia and its compounds.............. $ 102,820 192,256 146, 756 254, 104 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ lb. 2 2 2 2 
$ os =~ = = 
REC HlOriney licen. sctoert nee tee eee B 2 2 2 2 
SiiteCalcrunrchlonidestenctaciesse ae eee cwt. 48,055 61, 225 uk Sich 300 
$ 63,352 99,556 1,289 326 
9} Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 78,271 128, 833 97,509 87,185 
10 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. $ 787, 664 836, 544 935,842} 1,017,527 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.0.p.1.... $ 1,589,780! 1,875,509 1,725,016 1,722,021 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 5,662,584, 6,210,239| 6,336,345] 6,957,484 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
UB} ool DB baal emcee oem OR OHIOSS Be Seebeck $ 1s1 5717 65, 448 57,257 77,154 
12 TOUS Pert Bete ene nee ere te ee $ 15133 2,144 5,548 3,994 
13 PLOV Sscpk cctiioneaie acetone brie deere $ 142,785 155, 382 189, 825 200, 756 
Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goods!. $ 504, 481 468, 032 540,510 572,211 
MM Brushesters treet ce onto aoe $ 105, 405 125,751 129, 438 140,858 
15 |Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 1,155, 568 1,151,079 1, 234, 653 1,174,090 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
16 BUttONS ttre eee es ee $ 13, 156 10, 823 14, 457 13,528 
17 | Cases and boxes, fancy...............seee. $ 74,987 100, 159 114, 688 146, 746 
ISSiedewOllery. 0. aanacaice ste tele vere ince amano $ 52,580 33,411 40,010 35, 444 
197 | BeRocket bOOKSNeLCLe Nt ener ene otter $ 126, 726 144, 265 158, 102 170, 506 
ROUT ReITIPCrALOLSs ee ce ee ee ot $ 863 925 1,099 1,589 
71 WECLODACCO DIPS, CLG. 6: 2- leave Saini dw es dee ees $ 103, 114 128, 125 121.711 147, 108 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment!.... $ 736, 091 746, 114 794,512 879,827 
22| Misicalipstritmentse rsd. cae cence tenon $ ioe 46,210 Olea 88,507 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
28 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus..... $ 178,777 54,712 99,175 54,512 
24 | Surgical instruments, etc.................. $ 171,785 270, 167 302,107 255,996 
Totals, Scientific and Educational |__| ee eee 
HW QUIpPMeteee eee eee eee $ 464,368 440, 015 565, 617 475,934 
Zo [OIDS ANG VOSSCIS..G Sos Sociedade dew See $ 5,469 7,998 23,348 24, 653 
AGE NEDIClES TN .ODen tame ike 6 <tr cee bee $ 63,212 58, 764 147,475 463,595 
PiIWODKS OL arceerp ce tee ee $ 177, 650 177, 679 218,518 885, 235 
28a Speciaiimportart cn au eee oe eres $ 122,107 2,099,535 1, 647, 293 1,766,993 
291 Cartridges: © wastes nett meee $ 12,061 36, 226 21,442 68, 202 
30) |Pilectricrenerty en. oe week mes Piece k.w.h. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
$ = = A= _ 
SLI EIDTOSS ParColsea eee ee eee ee tees on Sees $ 1,336 5,958 7,426 8,078 
S24 Penis lea treet ace «ose tiaee tance eee $ 48,472 56, 209 72,875 74, 695 
33 /RostiOiice parcelaant ee aarti tenoe $ 290, 042 311, 653 30,201 290,911 
34 || Praca StOneR he Sten neon Cota $ 35,318 58, 678 86, 026 122, 164 
oo |Setriers’ efectst sre. oe bitte tee $ 175, 687 214,810 179,705 202,024 
36 | Waste paper clippings....................008 cwt. 25,264 23,429 40,909 29,799 
$ 15, 869 15,963 26,410 18,942 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!..... $ 4,717,973] 6,194,730} 6,817,717) 6,962,416 
Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ | 105,100,764| 111,682,490] 117,874,822] 129,507,885 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1934-37—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
a rears No. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934, 1935. 1936, 1937. 
201,958 233, 641 231, 622 215,964 436, 309 429,737 418,559 433,696] 1 
2,135,729} 3,640,759] 4,087,338] 4,472,234] 2,593,412] 3,910,635] 4,599,156] 4,904,170] 2 
142,156 222,220 252,255 274,927 172,773 240,948 284,214 303, 211 
19,220 19,641 19, 692 24,368 78, 740 70,951 85,015 108,717} 3 
219,355 294, 470 349,239 379,772 381, 189 437,597 505,797 561, 482 
465, 852 452,701 491,048 549, 666 530, 400 534, 053 582, 492 725,323) 4 
509, 290 473,573 532,925 573, 622 569, 6% 540, 634 604, 813 701,714 
43,149 41,727 45,928 51, 735 167,410 272, 069 233, 965 351,264] 5 
1,398,928] 1,866,148] 2,545,346] 3,172,675] 1,398,928] 1,866,148) 2,545,346] 3,172,675} 6 
981,064] 1,062,182} 1,322,283]. 1,464,848 981,064; 1,062,182} 1,322,283] 1,464,848 
12,581,630| 10,683,705} 10,405,676] 6,268,312] 12, bal, 630] 10,683,705} 10,405,676]  6,268,312| 7 
, 204 219, 220 23, 668 131, 503 204 19, 220 23, 668 131,503 
292,617 427, 635 285,419 241, 465 rere 493,761 289,939 245,331| 8 
318,754 423 , 335 273, 665 228,527 391,973 526, 057 277,109 231,805 
42,390 46,719 56,918 54, 639 404,861 373, 128 415, 103 374,244 9 
1,342,584] 1,428,698! 1,201,329} 1,252,923] 2,179,827) 2,409,537) 2,304,046] 2,423,785} 10 
4,285,590} 4,213,696] 3,993,864] 4,266,807] 6,377,076] 6,661,127] 6,373,544] 6,571,205 
14,492,071) 17,117,656] 17,500,123} 19,388,229] 25,583,675] 28,872,053] 29,919,921] 33,105,448 
313,027 304, 424 284, 826 244,561 504, 622 453, 489 440, 356 416,095} 11 
9,912 21, 839 21,383 29,795 114,568 92,090 124,727 134,534} 12 
289,413 428,994 489,374 632,872 955,967 1,072,175) 1,217,758] 1,395,885) 13 
1,049,266] 1,402,079} 1,749,221] 2,167,279] 2,317,166] 2,593,797) 3,078,753] 3,565,472 
66, 208 85, 182 112, 404 156,143 266, 242 305,217 302, 832 396,707| 14 
, 580,189 569, 701 350, 252 410,147] 2,339,708] 2,391,737 2,283,950] 2,278,666] 15 
86,942 118,017 139,306 199, 435 186,391 251, 623 228, 353 311,506] 16 
116,790 145,740 160, 095 322, 626 302, 284 351, 880 396, 137 642,421] 17 
270, 562 396, 650 415,494 461,320 585,516 636, 290 621,921 653,080} 18 
157,879 207, 407 256, 258 400, 118 437,570 488, 770 552,395 726,707| 19 
123, 803 216, 092 330, 250 868, 182 124, 666 217,017 331,349 869,916] 20 
5,901 21,174 44,915 54,992 292,212 397, 349 426, 984 421,964] 21 
1, 685,372 2, 133,355| 2,557,102] 3,684,842] 3,603,445) 4,300,884] 4,485,086] 5,737,375 
198,057 249, 459 331,998 479,909 347,596 446, 878 578, 121 806,985] 22 
238, 780 328, 654 351, 247 424 330 468,477 455,408 541,392 560,404] 23 
575,969 744,135 841,300 933, 168 913,269] 1,173,795) 1,293,050) 1,364,473] 24 
1,478,688] 2,000,594) 2,219,488] 2,464,478] 2,282,103] 2,844,583] 3,229,556} 3,443,750 
201,501 416, 748 198,817 315,524 209, 837 425,151 256, 736 350,857} 25 
155,380 401,041 328, 446 908, 978 221,759 463,399 478,516]  1,375,572| 26 
137, 862 276,251 210, 648 833, 208 457,502 673, 636 575,45 1,363,915] 27 
4,320,699] 4,604,538] 5,204,711) 9,532,942/| 5,602,388! 7,501,915) 7,768,446] 12,151,363] 28 
58,984 97,564 126,965 123, 698 71, 196 134, 652 148,905 192.743} 29 
3,319,689] 3,665,161) 4,940,659] 4,882,978] 3,319,689] 3,665,161) 4,940,659) 4,882,978] 30 
66, 880 68, 110 75, 292 80,785 66, 880 68, 110 75,292 80,785 
1,014,412} 1,168,575} 1,327,653] 1,684,880] 1,025,575] 1,185,592] 1,347,768) 1,703,750} 31 
39,171 41, 432 63, 905 81, 48,176 153,004 193, 649 230,977] 32 
1,633,731] 1,764,823] 1,843,415] 2,412,888] 1,923,933] 2,076,582] 2,217,027} 2,710,643) 33 
42,088 81,427 50, 937 83, 034 143,175 208, 153 210,191 290,158} 34 
3,370,697| 2,535,645} 2,454,626] 2,255,406]. 3,714,401] 2,915,858} 2,803,668] 2,641,324] 35 
541,308 736, 068 667,857 586, 862} 67, 222 759, 802 709, 330 617,303] 36 
381,973 339, 249 301, 489 406,379 398, 872 355, 632 328, 837 427,029 
16,892,841 ~ 48, 891,409} 20,266,185] 29,216,009] 26,119,404) 30,204,250) 31,695,725 ~ Al, 542,299 


238,187,681| 303,639,972! 319,479, 594| 393,720,662] 433,798,625! 522,431,153! 562,719, 063| 671,875, 566 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Class. 


Be | | | eS  -~ 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 

Diutiablesss eerste 


64, 429, 763 64,731, 623 74,225,634 68,478,004 78,995,471 
23, 859, 203 26,097, 187 35,192,961 41,864,528 52,404, 746 


Ss [ | | | — |) 


Totals for Group..... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 


| | ee) | | x —-—— 


fibres)— 
Datidble.<. cee eee eee 8,274, 423 8,986, 263 9,796,173 10,477,850 11,274,570 
BY 66 Seek sot k eeetneah coe a 7,164,211 10,855, 614 10, 161,304 13, 836,370 16,588, 654 


Totals for Group.....| 15,438,634 19,841,877 19,957,477 24,314, 220 27,863, 224 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Dutiable:>.....cceavess ones 33,039,457 35,918,439 36, 788,973 38,575,440. 44,807,865 


28,175,367 43,454,031 45,009,307 51,238,724 60,003, 439 
61,214,824 79,372,470 81,798,280 89,814,164 104,811,304 


x 


Totals for Group..... 
Wood, Wood Products and 


Paper— 
Dutidbleecr ace teens 14,197,304 11,570,874 12,938,798 13,948,545 15, 653, 143 
RirGG 0s erty, dette nie arenes 6,308, 830 7, 787, 113 8,260,889 9,323,086 13,274,577 


_—_—_  § | | ——  — ————_ | | 


Totals for Group..... 
Tron and Its Products— 
WWHAbIO.M o eee Lee a 48, 280, 297 49,509, 704 71,529,016 79,531,376 105, 174, 728 


10, 637, 537 19, 616, 937 28,527,129 34, 722,339 45,064,411 
58,917,834 69,126,641 | 100,056,145 | 114,253,715 150, 239,139 


oN | | | | —_—____—_—_——_—-* 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— ; 
Dutiabletecsvcecceceet ee es 13,307,378 12,940,794 17,171, 874 19,684,599 24,759,332 


4,788,026 7,230, 206 11,324, 755 14,001,320 12,278, 622 
18,095,404 20,171,000 28,496,629 33,685,919 37,037,954 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 


—— ee 
—— | | 


chemicals)— 
Dutiableveyeasesteer sees. 45,599,875 38,522,548 46,902,200 45,951,658 50, 015, 913 
i Dy wee ag Ek Si Nea Rr ee 42,058,130 44, 874,213 55,525, 837 59,469,578 66, 932, 348 


87,658,005 83,396,761 | 102,428,037 | 105,421,236 116,948, 261 


— | ef | | 


Totals for Group..... 
Chemicals and Allied 


Products— 
Dutiabloserauccecse teen. 15,207,419 15,314,270 16, 264,427 16,568, 065 18,342,091 
ECON rent ctacieeriace ee cele 10, 248,013 10, 269,405 12,607,626 13,351, 856 14, 763,357 


Totals for Group..... 25 455,432 25,583,675 28,872,053 29,919,921 33,105, 448 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 
IDILIA ler chen cetocite oe ee: 14,041, 184 12,981,897 15, 628, 827 16, 717,559 20,910,521 


16, 767,327 13, 137,507 14,575, 423 14,978,166 20,631,778 
30,808,511 26,119,404 30,204,250 31,695,725 41,542,299 


Totals for Group..... 


Total Imports— 


TQHU EDIE, «ante paras oe 203 256,377,100 | 250,476,412 | 301,245,922 | 309,933,096 369, 933, 634 


150,006,644 | 183,322,213 | 221,185,231 | 252,785,967 301,941,932 
406,383,744 | 433,798,625 | 522,431,153 | 562,719,063 671,875,566 
77,271,965 73,154,472 84,627,473 82,784,317 92,282,059 


1 Includes the following additional and special duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1933, $4,683,735; 1934, $2,342,895; 1935, $1,903,854; 1936, $2,058,956; 1937, $2,096, 414. 


Totals, Imports....... 
Totals, Duties Collected!..... 


a 


i oP 


. 
: 
4 
a 
% 
: 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1933-37—concluded. 


Class. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 

Canadian produce.......... 


Foreign produce.:......... 


Totals for Group..... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
bres)— , 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totais for Group..... 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Wood, Wood Products and 
aper— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 

Tron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 
Totals for Group..... 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 

Products— 

Canadian produce.......... 
: Foreign DPLOGUCE...... 001. 22 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 


Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Chemicals and Allied 
roducts— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Canadian produce.......... 
_ Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Total Exports— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals, Exports....... 


Total Trade— 
_ Imports, merchandise..... 
Exports, merchandise...... 


Totals, External Trade..... 


203,370, 418 
1,027,989 


54,333,047 
33,305 


4,731,094 
67,207 


236, 928 


17,277,099 
1,894,056 


96,906, 641 
413,991 


9, 215, 837 
294, 292 


11,099,814 
270,542 


11,370,356 


10, 248, 532 
1,975,582 


528, 064, 278 
6,913, 842 


406,383,744 
534,978, 120 


205,804,526 | 


760, 655 


75, 151,480 
492,675 


7,828,684 
383, 167 


143, 142,398 
191,127 


26, 641,482 
1,702,969 


168,375, 134 
329, 235 


14,808,912 
468,557 


13, 843, 829 
279, 267 


14,123,096 


10,357,626 
1,703,672 


665,954,071 
6,311,324 


433, 798, 625 
672, 265,395 


226, 233, 097 
838, 613 


86,848, 144 
401,058 


7,523,144 
414,579 


160,932,709 
288,761 


40, 736,038 
2,042,729 


191,345,386 
982, 250 


15, 654,323 
302,786 


15,270, 064 
187,378 


ee 


15,457, 442 


12,083,020 
2,200, 809 


756, 625, 925 
7,658, 963 


522,431, 153 
764, 284,888 


242,861,877 
1,192,224 


100,932,110 
604, 061 


10, 273, 697 
788 , 925 


181, 831, 743 
242,904 


52,368, 057 
2,465, 602 


212,547,372 
5,003,508 


19, 083, 643 
711,448 


16,018,391 
414, 842 


16, 433, 233 


13,118,527 
2,018, 145 


849, 030, 417 
13,441, 659 


562,719,063 
862,472, 076 


—-_———— | | | | ———_________ 


346, 450, 628 
3, 146, 134 


_—_—_—$ — | [ | TF 


—_——_ | | eS 


133, 940,776 
45,469 


| — | | | 


—_—— $$ 
—_————_—$ |__| — | SSS 


12, 830, 212 
1,409, 299 


———_—______ 
a 


ee 
ey ee 


223,918,476 
280, 848 


— 
—— | | 


—— 
———S—S—[—$ ———————— | — | | 


53,173,175 
1,849,499 


—$ 
—— | fl 


es 
———————— | | ST 


230, 152,314 
1,811,984 


— 
—_——— | | | SS 


ns 
(Sa ase a Se ee 


26, 081, 028 
954,319 


—_—S |sbu r—n—rrr SE eee nnn s OO CO —R_—N’NnN?..:: 


— 
-__ | | | 


19, 237, 697 
297, 169 


19,534,866 


15,397,600 
2,367,593 


—$$_—— | |S | eo 


1,061, 181,906 
13, 062,314 


671,875,566 


1,074, 244,220 


i - ——————————— ee ee ee) 


1,746,119, 786 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Total. 


See ee ee ee ee ee ee 


$ 


$ 


42,712,810} 265,019, 733 


2,115, 631 
28, 087, 987 


72,916, 428 


2,321,237 
64, 002,833 


331,343, 803 


22,486,778 
1,178,012 


3,560, 788 


31,560,955 
7,023,496 


52,235,341 


27,225,578 


90,819,792 


65,199, 588 
3,293, 643 


31, 648,775 


296, 580, 688 
9,344, 733 


116, 238, 174 


100,142,006 


422,163,595 


67,332 
281, 233 


906, 615 


68, 226 
311,737 


18, 147,777 


1,255, 180 


18,527,740 


——_— s | FS | |_ |  — | xu - 


Nil 
Nil 


58, 831 


Nil 
Nil 


2,945,334 


58,831 


2,945,334 


67,332 
281,233 


965, 446 


68,226 
311,737 


21,093, 111 


1,314,011 


21,473,074 


—— | ee || =n 


eae United | United 
Kingdom. States. 
$ $ 
Farm Origin— 
1.— Canadian Farm 
Products—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials........ 0... 676,942) 11,023,504 
Partly manufactured...... 19,893 308, 266 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CULE vee eee aon oss 8,270,000) 8,510,008 
Totals, Canadian Field Crops} 8,972,605} 14,908,133 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw maverialst: saeco. 2,283,559 COLELLO 
Partly manufactured...... 7,581,642] 2,255,885 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUCO et eke cee cee 16,923,456) 2,080,934 
Totals, Canadian Animal 

Husbandryaceeren eee ee 26,788,657) 7,864,010 
All Canadian Farm Prod- 

ucts— 

Raw materials............ 2,960,501} 14,600,695 
Partly manufactured...... 7,601,535} 2,564,151 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured. 2: 5 eee 25,199,226) 5,607,297 
Totals, Canadian Farm 

Products: )..5.3..0...... 35,761,262) 22,772,143 
2.—Foreign Farm 

Products— 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 739,453] 35,129,315 
Partly manufactured...... 3,814,034) 2,641,886 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUNG eas tose ee 23,473,534; 11,684,807 
Totals, Foreign Field Crops.| 28,027,021} 49,456,008 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw. materialsic.........- 430,430} 4,577,630 
Partly manufactured...... 105, 000 72,534 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUBE k hostettdoctee 578,321 1,352, 402 
Totals, Foreign Animal 

Ebusbandnyeen eee 1,113,751] 6,002,566 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Raw materials. .......... 1,169,883] 39,706,945 
Partly manufactured...... 3,919,034} 2,714,420 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured’®.. 2. thatincoaooiente 24,051,855} 13,037,209 

Totals, Foreign Farm Pro- 
NECUSHSR a. Peet eeieaa: 29,140,772) 55,458,574 
3.—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials...........~ 1,416,395) 46,152,819 
Partly manufactured...... O,G00,920 2,950,152 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GULCO cote Rieck ee eee 31,749,304} 15,261,170 

Totals, All Field Crops..... 36,999,626] 64,364, 141 


United 
Total. Kingdom. 
$ $ 
25,933,192] 169,267,527 
849.597 69.994 
14,421,148} 22,992,516 
41, 203, 937|| 192,330, 037 
14,132,327] 5,980,683 
12,896,683] 5,349,657 
21,991,182] 45,514,161 
49,020, 192l| 56,844,501 
40,065,519 175,248, 210 
13,746,280] 5,419,651 
36,412,330) 68,506,677 
90,224,129] 249,174,538 
57,213, 730 Nil 
28, 596,337 9,394 
60,755,417) 5,701,404 
146,565,484|| 5,710,798 
5, 333, 622 Nil 
18, 087 Nil 
3,095, 496 386, 078 
8, 647, 205 386, 078 
62, 547, 352 Nil 
28,814, 424 9,394 
63,850,913] 6,087,482 
155,212,689] 6,096,876 
83,146,922 169,267,527 
29 445,934 79.388 
75,176,565) 28,693,920 
187,769,421] 198,040,835 


42,780, 142 
2,396, 864 


28,994, 602 


74, 171, 608 


265, 087,959 
2,632,974 


82,150, 610 


349, 871,543 


1 Tn this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers 


all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


“Foreign Farm 


Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937—concluded. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United United 
Kingdom. States. 


$ $ 


Origin. 


United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. 


3 $ $ 


Total. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 

3.—All Farm Products— 

concluded. 

All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw. materials.u:. i... sek 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


5,980,683) 22,486,778) 31,560,955 


2,713,989} 8,154,821] 19,465,949 
5,349,657} 1,178,012) 7,023,496 


7,686,642) 2,328,419} 13,114,770 


Uv e7a%5 ER, VBR 2s ee ee 17,501,777; 3,383,336} 25,086,678} 45,900,239] 3,619,619} 55,180,675 
Totals, All Animal 
irebanGiny. stay. cues 27,902,408) 13,866,576) 57,667,397] 57,230,579} 27,284,409) 93,765,126 


————————_———quqc— | —_——qq—]—{_——q— um —_ | —— qe] ium .£.— 


All Farm Products— 
Rawematerials2 5. .o.ss es 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TROBE | Saye, arate Oe RY: 


4,130,384) 54,307,640} 102,612,871] 175,248,210} 65,266,920} 296,648,914 
11,520,569] 5,278,571] 42,560,704) 5,429,045) 3,574,876) 9,656,470 


49,251,081) 18,644,506) 100,263,243) 74,594,159) 32,614,221! 137,331,285 


64,962,034) 78,230,717) 245,436,818] 255,271,414) 101,456,017) 443,636,669 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Wild Life Origin— 


SRaw-materials! 2.3. ..<266: 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

DULEC Cas ccc ogee 


873,214} 2,745,081} 3,849,973) 10,127,657) 7,465,389) 18,526,730 
194,227 851,487} 1,573,848 603, 103 35,851 747,363 


79,867 105,317 194,765 5,421 124,722 145, 032 


1,147,308) 3,701,885) 5,618,586) 10,736,181) 7,625,962) 19,419,125 


Totals, Wild Life Origin. . 


Marine Origin— 
Raw materials. .....5...2. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ROR COR wes fee. sss. She 


15, 423 418,116 801, 651 918,871} 10,347,822) 11,538,371 
414 Nil 572 Nil Nil 


Nil 
203, 232 491,338} 2,118,292) 5,119,452) 2,616,817) 15,178,210 


219, 069 909,454) 2,920,515 6,038,323) 12,964,639) 26,716,581 


Totals, Marine Origin..... 


Forest Origin— 
Raw materials.......% 5.92 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
SB PTE | yet nia eR eR a 


298,833) 11,300,171] 14,692,804 
17,540} 6,754,344} 6,868,306] 25,448,453) 43,330,801] 78,615, 862 


3,773,181) 18,291,967] 24,548,125) 10,446,000) 99,091,372] 130,785, 448 


i re | gp rn fe fe 


3,792,547) 25,358,591; 31,841,827] 36,193,286] 153,722,344) 224,094,114 


1,826 312, 280 425,396 


Totals, Forest Origin...... 


Mineral Origin— 


maw. materials........3... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

(AU ge le fen, By A ora RS Pee 


7,533,773] 66,439,539) 87,292,009} 6,523,855) 22,383,447) 39,119,453 


2,572,948) 7,394,245} 11,601,761) 68,011,576} 112,318,876} 206,389,581 
35,913,264) 170,633,785] 224,137,085] 18,859,418} 12,802,188) 77,131,525 


46,019,985} 244,467,569] 323,030,855] 93,394,849) 147,499,511] 322,640,559 


Totals, Mineral Origin..... 


Mixed Origin— 


Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

1 QUENTES B'S) ee ok AOR Re a 


16, 243 124,338 151, 161)/- Nil Nil 


Nil 
574,459} 1,887,065} 3,103,000 43,737 920,063} 1,012,139 
12,836,240} 39,041,043] 59,772,804] 6,318,908] 10,826,008) 23,662,719 


13,426,942} 41,052,446) 63,026,965) 6,362,645) 11,746,071) 24,674,858 


Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


Recapitulation— 

| Raw materials............ 

i Partly manufactured...... 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
GHGOOLE bets ks os rs 5 coer 


193,117,426) 116,763,749} 380,526,272 
14,880,157] 22,165,712] 65,708,191) 99,535,914! 160,175,467) 296,421,415 


102,056,865] 247,207,956] 411,034,314) 115,343,358] 158,075,328) 384,234,219 


129,507,885] 393,720,662] 671,875,566) 407,996,698} 435,014,544] 1,061,181,906 


12,570,863] 124,346,994] 195, 133,061 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 


Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Norr.—An analysis of external trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1937, will be found at pp. 824-826 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1937, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Grand totals correspond with those of Table 15, p. 573. 


Group and Purpose. 


Foods, 


Beverages, 


and 


Smokers Supplies (ready 
for consumption or not).. 


Foods!...... 


or 


Animals for food......... 


Breadstufts 
Chocolate 


ee ert 


ee 


Ce 


ee er 


Lard, substitutes, etc.... 
Milk and its products.... 


INGE osao 
Oils es ee 


eee rece r es esens 


Cs CCRT OMe se ERC Ce 


Sugar and its products... 


Vegetables 


a es 


Beverages and infusions!. 
Beverages, alcoholic..... 


Infusions 


eee eee ee ee ese eee 


Smokers supplies.......... 


Personal and Household 
Utilities (finished goods) 
Books, stationery, etc..... 


Clothing.... 


eee eee ere renee 


Household utilities........ 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc. 
Personal utilities.......... 
Recreation equipment, etc. 


Electric Energy 


eee eses ore ee 


Electrical Equipment...... 
Producers Equipment!.... 


Abrasives 


Ce er rr 


Containers, packing, etc.. 
Farm equipment!......... 
Agricultural implements. 
Animals (except forfood). 
Industrial equipmenti..... 
Fisheries equipment..... 
Metal-workingmachinery 
Mining and metallurgical 
Office and business....... 


Printing 


ry 


Textile and cordage...... 
OOS #1 OLDS. ee). 2.0 ca en 


Huele esate 


ee ee ee 


ee ae 


Producers Materials 


(ex- 


cept unmftd. foods).... 
Construction materials.... 


Farm materials.........-.. 
Manufacturers materials}. . 
Textiles, clothing, etc.... 
Dyeing and tanning...... 
Fur and leather goods.... 
Metals, raw or refined... . 
For furniture and wooden 


wares..... 


See ewe eee erase 


ee ar) 


ee ee 


Ce ee es 


Medical Supplies.......... 
Arms, Explosives, and War 


ar er ry 


Non-Monetary Gold....... 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


es a ee ee 


16,282,713 
6,197, 854 
Nil 


512,093 
584,575 
117,449 
283, 188 
254, 707 
444 
33,759 
88, 681 
2,638,970 
551,248 
244,213 
9,339,651 
5,987, 186 
3,330, 087 
745, 208 


18,348,057 
2,908,313 
5, 111, 106 
8,356, 139 

336,892 
881,307 
754, 300 


Nil 
1,294,732 


15,688,353 
126, 232 
1,810,170 
693, 406 

~ 269,303 
169,398 
5,405, 597 
1,243,940 
244, 849 
550, 263 
123,435 
266,370 
567,929 
368, 079 
6, 787, 633 


35,420 


68,730,116 
3,407,014 
1,314,417 

64, 008, 685 

35,119, 154 

713, 163 
2,961,086 
1, 268, 834 


38,537 
428,757 
275,795 


25126, 708 
2,066,593 
60, 115 


1,511,150 
267,921 


323,511 
Nil 


1 Includes minor items not shown. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


26,735,282] 106,190,970] 240,177,010 
82,512,365} 239, 823, 808 


25, 743, 653 
2,468 
1,387,743 
1,311,996 
570, 068 
15,199, 652 
349,533 
18, 254 
97,154 
755,730 
121,726 
500, 546 
4,439,492 
846, 648 
21,145 
465,766 
144,981 


31,447,513 
11,128,095 
4,766,850 
9,820,518 
1,512,155 
1,270,031 
2,949, 864 


80,785 
10,691,621 


86,754,411 
3, 755, 872 
4,015, 635 
10, 962,752 
10, 189,739 
385, 264 
30,970, 655 
418, 285 
4,172,188 
3,361, 749 
2,950, 725 
3,085,536 
2,710,514 
1,393, 674 

31,691,761 


3,311, 808 


155,038,144 
12,710, 448 
3,131,559 
139, 196, 137 
31,868, 740 
2,337,570 
8,241,500 
5, 204, 263 


2,176,222 
4,859, 538 
2,753,478 


45,549,176 
44, 889,298 
659, 878 


3,776,493 
680,527 


25339, 233 
Nil 


2,504 

12, 182,345 
3,594, 598 
2,043,078 
24,300, 486 
1, 147,349 
33,081 
394, 160 
3,748,241 
5,023, 121 
20,440, 887 
5,900,976 
22,147,318 
8,094, 533 
13, 459, 852 
1,531, 287 


60,798,112 
14, 855,963 
12,645, 612 
21,226,515 
4,391,423 
2,988, 826 
4,689,773 


80,785 
12,363, 492 


108,860,131 
3,971, 649 
7,236, 698 

12,761,055 
10, 859 , 033 
650, 228 
38,023,401 
1,846,322 
4,474,713 
3,976,793 
3,099,922 
3,519,405 
3,478,017 
2,156,538 
40,408, 127 


3,355, 601 


286,774,191 
18,131,592 
8,375, 022 
260, 267,577 
83,781,421 
6,116,018 
15, 690, 256) 
9,035,383 


2,356, 469 
5, 443, 669 
11,355,418 


47,757,029 
47,023, 650 
733,379 


6,526,784 
1,021,030 


2,687,571 
Nil 


2,765,507 
174, 254, 404 
Nil 
5,364,510 
6,045,979 
31,330,280 
3,841, 468 
11,164,869 


8,481 
1,743, 653 
Nil 
1,108,138 
6,770,247 
1,129, 287 
111, 742 
1,241,043 
1,086,598 
51,701 
3,980, 058 
Nil 


18, 406 
il 


1, 181, 983 
4,681 
Nil 
394,115 
167,917 


67, 862 


140,368,259 
26,308, 242 
5,273, 873 
108, 786, 144 
409, 605 
Nil 


Ni 
16,306, 412 
52,817, 682 


1,169,546 
7,869,998 
Nil 


2,346,200 
2,342,308 
3, 892 


712,102 
3,409 


Nil 
1,876,500 


United 
States. 


77,185,481! 392,847,498 
55,594, 616) 370,559,536 


11,220,529 
24,000, 588 
Nil 


i 
12,125,344 
462,732 
3,033,299 
36,807 
1,691,364 
84 

Nil 
1,107,292 
1,404,927 
21,585,026 
21,546, 860 
10,005 
5, 839 


3,146,189 


187 
1,949, 997 
3, 760,966 

836,641 


13,323,552 
4,421,462 
981,490 


i 
27,945 


1,954,824 


26, 104 


255,613,290 
22,719,322 
27,528, 859 

205,365, 109 

1,073,210 


11,469. 155 
18,257,901 


274,091 
128, 445, 892 
102,424 


344,934 
322,559 
22,375 


158,393 
1,285 


206,919 
74,790,769 


14, 207,376 
259,401,599 
Nil 


25,092,024 
7,483, 587 

36, 114,497 
3,913,141 

14, 447,544 
40 


22,262,716 
21,913, 616 
, 188 

25, 246 


24,425,135 
1,980, 263 
11, 168, 506 
6,351, 691 
494,293 
87,729 
4,342,653 
3,764,831 
4,559,652 
32,072,291 
5,724, 891 
3,320,552 
10,320, 862 
6,291,423 
3,639, 116 
7,918, 147 


1, 203, 200 
3,723,427 


209, 087 


479,544,602 
59, 763,973 
36,359, 467 

383, 421, 162 

3,958, 609 
3,627 
29,582,375 
95, 264, 881 


2,196,386 
157,021,051 
107, 632 


30,781,120 
30,575, 906 
205, 214 


1,521,148 
267,484 


207,259 
76, 667,269 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY PORTS 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 


and 1937. 


Norz.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports men- 
tioned, but it is not to be inferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


1936. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


SS ee eee 


-———————————. | | 


——— | J 


Province and Port. Total 
Exports. 
$ 
P.E. Island. 
Totals, P.E. Island...... * 579,083 
Nova Scotia. 
dS RET ESS Cath aid eerie deve eae nna tae 50, 152,483 
TEVORDOOL cs garealaaiere sie <4 aise 3,226,757 
INODth SY GNCY. acca es +e case 2,107,284 
Shige eh teas URS ae ae ee 5,418,528 
PVETINOUUIN etree ioaiaretete (adie ses 1, 708, 806 
Totals, Nova Scotia!..... 67,834,971 
New Brunswick. 
Campbellton. os sec s1s.s0 5 «5 4,148, 603 
Bredoricton iiss. cin. aed. ves il 
McAdam Junction.......... 2,993, 464 
IMORGtON Aes dines heme Sa ows 304, 287 
SaintisORlc nese. cacns nics 255% 53,346,876 
Woodstock.............055: 4,791,111 
Totals, New Brunswick 67,325,392 
Quebec. 
Chicoutimi. ices cise. dat 11,540, 796 
Gaaticno ke. sccctie Rawrs xn 2,024, 866 
Drummondville 53,865 
Granby's. cases teat os 6 15a 4,257 
Be ic Sari eh, Fe sda Nil 
Huntingdon (Athelstan)..... 7,725,035 
Montreal. .cacan dn8 te <.. 0 has 150, 654,457 
(Quire of Oees SE SCRA ae A 13, 811,891 
AOC ASIGNCE..< 5.05 suelois.sya eer 2,939, 699 
StpATIMANG hos syne. cdees 11,090, 767 
St. Hyacinthe.. jos 9.3.65... 248 
SEs NS ie tewvacrdats ees ata 121,341, 145 
Shawinigan Falls........... Nil 
RET DEOOKO ss aise te cca mestideiec 325,364 
OPO oor is adie odichs sakes 3054 3,476, 885 
POU LOM eras sic ko areiis iets istelt loess out 6,686,551 
PNP OC SIGE CEB sc 5 are,0's sore osshelm's 5, 680,597 
Totals, Quebec!.......... 339,038,748 
Ontario. 
ASMOLSEDUL Lira siccts cles screws 54, 676 
LSI ig Tt ER ata eae 131 
PST ATIGLOLC = stsesets. oteto abo tae 10,300 
MRE OCIV AIO fbi ere duein ois osistosin 117,861 
COLCA ALT aks See ane pe Ae 30, 673 
MBODOUTE Gh esse ces ctaee. 855,374 
MOT AWANL UG scree seit. » = 6 8 987,241 
Fort Erie (Bridgeburg)..... 40,228,195 
DOPE ETANCES Eyes sess’. elas 9,403, 169 
BIOL GAW TIT cis o's \s.c <n oe odes « 20,952, 881 
C1) PSR ET eee oe 2,58 
(CHEIG SORT ate ae are 17,958 
BP AIMULOM sas aoe kis die, o10ie-0:0. 141,049 
MAIN ISLON c's ites <iiele «lelels « v's 51,041 
TEOMONOT tn os ina s.ccienc.cererelsso-ece 8,011 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


665, 173 
137,328, 953 


948, 275 
5, 233,381 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 
1,262,912 


57,859,279 
3,496, 938 
2,335, 044 
6, 182,335 
2,052,254 


77,580,182 


4,980, 225 
Nil 


4,001,752 
527,899 
61, 757,499 
6,371, 295 


13, 334, 960 
2,604, 123 
40, 686 
5,817 
Nil 

10,745, 145 
209,550,018 
15,081, 068 
3,440, 529 
15,907,979 


,436 
114, 743, 670 
| Nil 


i 
367, 833 
22,172,660 
7,475,416 
12,192, 118 


430,043,015 


67, 402 
Nil 


9,745 

134, 506 
45,870 
869, 272 
1,240,351 
50,244,502 
13, 135, 746 
31,900, 670 
, 867 

30, 817 
360,791 
328,018 
6,441 


1937. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


$ 


758,929 


16, 220, 286 
158,997 
334, 226 

2,157,218 
726, 635 


21,658,469 


535, 958 
986, 488 
89,738 
1,008, 469 
11,577,373 
327,878 


16,094,784 


2,143,746 
252,611 
2,741, 962 
1,028,791 
1, 695, 537 
684,291 
157,326,945 
9,146,332 


162,772 
5,848,813 


202,027,078 


790, 705 
1,199,393 
4,183,538 

911,937 
2,946, 404 
1,125, 222 
2,489, 282 
4,682,091 
1,241,173 
2,383, 845 
4,353,465 
3, 143,004 

27,431,359 
1,116,295 
6, 106, 243 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 


68,959 


1,377,062 
7, 282 
11,532 
118, 822 
24, 267 


1,733,498 


ee ee ee ee 


35,386 
336, 673 
9,442 
166, 338 


1,232, 406 
36,386 


1,975,338 


66,780 
20, 841 
132,961 
296,754 
103, 632 
94,028 
21,956, 298 
63, 861 
50,908 
10,579 
101,583 
691, 142 
113,971 
397,117 
41,330 
23,196 
196, 490 


—— —— ———_——_— | | — fF) || 


25,219,718 


| | | | | | 


189,375 
225, 604 
349, 825 
117,781 
658, 175 
174,061 
108, 037 
535, 807 
246,519 
641, 141 
293, 708 
184, 829 
3, 725, 613 
116, 001 
572, 418 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 


and 1937—concluded. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


1937. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


969,298 
1,080, 837 
320,942 
1,548,072 
951, 686 
306, 655 
382, 646 
56,574 
375,423 
662, 887 
200,940 
746, 418 
665, 683 
137, 436 
128, 660 
217,320 
19, 400, 068 
463,952 
7,946,981 
10,727 


112, 107 
48, 619,499 
Nil 


9, 798 
1,119 
878,971 
481 

61, 159, 382 
4,294, 606 


,250 
25,969, 753 
6,916, 286 

Nil 

Nil 
6,288 
1,634,012 
2,348, 384 
41,599,200 
164 


5,917,457 
9,129,544 
2,731,738 
8,876,036 
6, 402, 840 
956, 806 
4,108,298 
1, 183,398 
1,037,415 
5, 206, 359 
1,161,213 
13,975,375 
2,906, 291 
1,349,591 
3,375,276 
823,782 
131, 066, 460 
8,705, 238 
46,113,093 
1,518, 607 


926, 727 
1,359, 952 
318, 622 
1,105, 702 
940,096 
394,496 
477,041 
183, 621 
353,526 
769,942 
203,578 
759, 238 
760,816 
156,784 
215,047 
302,992 
20, 683, 279 
576,332 
8,461,367 
121,757 


SS eee hn Se gE re I ee | | a a ee 


50, 624 
111,904 
3,276,054 


103,714 
13, 407, 309 
4,345,475 


446,321 
1,634,919 
19,529, 766 


59, 863 
184, 467 
3,516,356 


ee ee 


116,503 
32, 289 
579,079 
228, 140 


1,297, 642 

260, 659 
5,506, 729 
1,879,307 


114, 139 

37,790 
664,249 
208,542 


——— | | || | | — _ _ _____ 


628, 745 
798,365 
167,052 


Nil 
68,241 


5,226,272 
3,393,792 
2,035, 606 


684,939 
840,554 
117,438 


1936. 

Province and Port. Total pai 

Exports EY 

sumption. 

$ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
Wondone.; cat eo ae Nil 5,152,819 
INTAU EE aE algae eects c sean 42,399,429] 6,539,347 
INOEEHMBaVaen ae setae nent Nil 2,360, 831 
OSWA WARE ase cis Cosa ee 1b SBA 7,917,902 
ROUGAWAs ane ee eee 1,392 5,492,942 
IPS VeSOUN Ces tanecamnients 503,056 885,961 
IPeterborougiense ens... aces 358] 3,134,675 
POrteArchunseee et tee ne 45,013,714 636, 241 
Prescotts cen ia an 3,304, 787 966, 451 
StaCatharines: -sanssessur 3,776,481 3,796,458 
SUAhomasiercn sacces eee 257 1,041, 738 
Sarnia See eee 20,539,884! 11,908,847 
SaultiSte, Mariess:......2250 5, 608, 222 2,976,799 
SULatlor Gus teers oe eee Nil 973,494 
Sudbury eee eee aes Nil 2,516,235 
Rillsonburgyer ace aeese. 9,493 573,509 
FROTONUO! oct sane a es. nee ee 1,086,782} 111,640,461 
Wiellanditbetreteccy meas 1,027,425 7,578,612 
Wintlsorsas acccecca tora tee 31,011,622} 36,326,686 
Wieodstocktantaiccs caisson 41 998,029 
Totals, Ontariol.......... 227,369,906) 275,376,699 
Manitoba. 
IBrandon: cera: cae 168,304 679,987 
INETSON..  ktatee ete sore 9,723,229 980, 144 
Winmipes 200. coe reece 2,174,596} 16,488, 062 
Totals, Manitoba!........ 12,128,307} 18,220,367 
Saskatchewan. 
IMO OBC: JAW... sesamiae accesses 31,100 861,477 
INORtH IE Ontalien ates ee ae 7,041,777 157,968 
WROGING aus. oe eee co eee 102,613 3,499,638 
Daskatoon ech msdaws tee. il 1,596,279 
Totals, Saskatchewan!. . 75175,490| 6,331,090 
Alberta. 
Galeany. wee ae. Te ‘Nil 3,488, 865 
HUG IMONCON aero eae os ee 105, 809 2,871,214 
Met DPidge. pratt ces sede 779,520} 4,289,437 
Totals, Albertal......... 885,329) 10,805,910 
British Columbia. 

Nanaimo se ne ee eae 6,398,931 157,421 
Nelson ARR ie eee 202,762 1,079,755 
New Westminster........... 33,448, 337 1,792,653 
Prince sRuperu eee. ee 9,054,898 646, 405 
VSNCOUVEL sana ct ee ok oe 84,924,374] 38,458, 107 
WH CEOTI AYR toe ere ca aie 4,596,531 3,297,894 


Totals, British Columbia‘ 139,984,899} 45,980,509 


1,619,442 


31,085 
94,942 
241,482 
109, 199 
5,906,176 
44,414 


7,217,767 


1,498,144 


8,990,338 
290, 792 
43,753,720 
4,377, 745 
95,466, 907 
5,290, 838 


161,288,981 


12,797,422 


146,337 
358, 100 
2,539,358 
689, 121 
47,737,883 
3,785,316 


56,816,055 


1,701,552 


21,157 
45,496 
273,883 
114,781 
6,811,526 
33, 800 


8,241,013 


Yukon. 


Totals, Yukon........... 149,951 270,427 

Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through O 
Department pie s.r - 15,974 


Customs duty stamps....... ~ - 
Grand Totals............ 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


63,979 


3,483 
200, 282 


365,886 


16,371 


55,952 


3,551 
37,859 


862,472,076] 562,719,063) 82,784,317''1,074,244,220| 671,875,566) 92,282,059 
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18.—Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential, 
and Treaty Rate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Country. 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom......... 
Trish Free State.......... 


_ Africa—British East..... 


British South.... 
British West..... 
Southern Rhode- 


PACISETALIA Lc bictoree ccetis ip e« 5 


British East Indies— 
British Indias. 201.5... 


Straits Settlements.... 
British Guiana........... 


British West Indies— 
IBA DAdOS: hws ye se sles 0% 


- Totals, British Empire! 


Foreign Countries. 


Totals, Foreign 
Countries!........... 


a Totals, Imports Entered 


for Consumption..... 


96,851,115 


Dutiable under— Free under— 
Total 
General ee Treaty || General paris, Treaty || Imports. 
Tariff. Tariff, Tariff. Tariff. Tariff, Tariff. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


1,197,308)58,371,934)  725,372)15, 276, 506/53, 936, 765 129, 507, 885 


346] 18,194 5,037| 16,578 45,467 
1,664| 669,409 1,004,165] 1,152,914 2,828,726 
3,059] 607,800 208,277| 544,178 1,459,229 
6,002} Nil 560,850} 388, 651 1,498, 135 

182] Nil Nil | 1,081,916 1, 082, 098 
3,233], 1,669, 186 725,950] 6,445,378 9,469, 823 
26,578| 4,147,840 690,285] 3,459,421 8,325, 955 
6,605] 2,454, 666 622,998] 877,064 3,962,468 
1,958} $28,920 8,683,521) 1,021,901 10,540, 669 

164] 4,434,373 365,758] 248,383 5,051,357 

177| 2,139, 666 1,599] 1,568, 550 3,710,534 
5,406] 2,602, 655 21, 159| 2,540, 292 5,172,905 

598| 2,162,210 58,437] 541,734 2,786, 898 
6,405] 786,354 55,005] 943, 619 1,792, 705 

92| 2,373,856 Nil 20, 693 2,394, 641 

545,759] Nil 144,586] Nil 709,316 
5,246] 3, 607 697| 2,143,910] 8, 768 2,162,223 
4,329] 13,568] 35,136] 1,222,675] 4,101,158 5,376,866 
1,833, 251183,332,392| 2,101,567/31,862,396| 79, 036, 236 198,165,842 
1,647,687 - 9,545,010 - 11,724,269 
2,144,715 - 2,362, 662 - 6, 695, 533 
3,759, 262 = 515,973 - 4,275, 235 
60,303 - 3,736, 064 = 4,529,017 
362,350 - 109, 806 - 2,364,982 
39,080 _ 45, 676 ~ 160, 129 
641,172 = 1,253, 611 - 6,454, 161 
4,818, 654 3 1,896,997 - 11, 683,528 
302, 142 = 383, 204 - 1,722,424 
1,179,377 - 1,168,617 2 4,796, 508 
1,181,775 - 2,040, 188 - 4,252,461 
30,861 = 127,530 - 713,955 
5, 216 - 5,266,521 - 5,271,737 
74,508 ae 250,144 - 1,151, 258 
570,302 - 219,194 = 1,836,415 
1,382,812 = 498, 105 = 2,701,255 
75,779, 267 — |160,956,932]145,410,570 ~ |11,573, 893]| 393,720, 662 
~ |185,815,309]179,134,261 ~ |11,909,039] 473,709,724 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1933-37. 
Country. 19383. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
Wnited Kingdoms ter...:4.<cdeaese’s o's crores < 86,466,055} 105,100, 764} 111,682,490) 117,874,822) 129,507,885 
Trish: Pree; States <0 ciesice oes see a enteeee 36,360 Sle col 34,922 82 866 45,467 
TAG C1 AER OUEID Gat CAOOTGG Gail nn CIO Io oe 3,091 8, 021 6, 837 2,563 490 
Africa—British Hast. ..2.. ccc oaecets cocks 724,978 928,543) 1,330,089) 3,225,242) 2,828,726 
British south. psc ences eee 4,907,064) 3,641,261) 3,296,780) 4,769,003} 1,459,229 
British Wests.ctc cases alee 169,075 507, 159 587,069} 1,002,774) 1,498,135 
Southern Rhodesia.............. Nil 936 163,431 Nil 1,082, 098 
Bermuda. fon cascseseosees cee etre 182, 740 163, 066 147,706 145, 229 156, 635 
British East Indies—British India....... 4,094,201) 5,941,863) 6,414,944) 7,458,125) 8,325,955 
Ceylon... \seusee ees 1,081,022) 1,409,959) 2,092,512) 2,917,879} 3,962,468 
Straits Settlements 386,424; 1,001,878} 2,970,415; 7,198,269) 10,540,669 
thers 2s...) 250s ete 855 ilst) 23, 938 St, flo 62,655 
BritishiGuiana:. «i. ous ghd. eene ce ee Eee 2,299,814 1,389,183} 2,449,442) 4,757,937 5, 051,357 
British HOnGurass.ccacdedsee ceeemece 50,519 144, 820 48,27 131,360 31,176 
Britishu Sudan. xcs. ssakrcers sale ee pore eee 5,511 5, 655 12,919 28,905 19,935 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 2,856,835} 3,126,857) 4,861,463] 3,430,007} 3,710,534 
JAMAICA Fee eee 3,194,364] 2,640,286] 4,304,770) 4,318,329) 5,172,905 
Trinidad and 
Tobago.tecue 2,428,252) 1,986,716} 1,357,030} 2,593,296) 2,786,898 
OTR Er wiva.'' torce se 1,235,476) 1,357,089] 1,381,744) 1,818,095} 1,792,705 
LOND MISONG Oe ra otusmreisiacieere otictae meee: 515, 614 624,336 676,248] 1,185,141 709,316 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo.............00.. 429 142 801 22 669 
Newfoundland s22)..<..< seen. bees eet 545,527 630,070} 1,588,973] 2,019,282} 2,162,228 
ane elage idle scotusheteiciatete Sateen ates 5,902,587} 5,406,582] 6,327,175) 7,277,099] 9,469,823 
dosti an ea eee 2,218,351] 1,647,324) 1,799,959) 1,770,435) 2,394,641 
Naw Zealand Weaver nc. 969,704 2, 575,158] 2,584,678] 3,622,398) 5,376,866 
Balestinet cine tiie .c sicc.c coon near ne eee 108, 476 126, 747 , 865 59,313 15,907 
Totals, British Empire!............. 120,384,324] 140,403,886} 156,186,471] 177,721,310} 198,165,842 
Foreign Countries. 

IA DYSSINIRS Afters ccicrecte dae cite oo See Oe 7,973 11,879 12,873 5, 741 7,225 
Argentina... os. ..<sies'6 S Mele heteecrus tatrnethe 894,982} 2,049,563) 2,790,923) 38,744,062] 11,724,269 
AUBUTIDA eee hoe ccndocnee set eee. 179, 707 216,557 280, 986 331, 482 389, 067 
Belem: sus oc.scissisa testa eee: sm een en 3,642,518} 3,200,168} 3,613,538} 5,093,778) 1,695,533 
Brazil seers eter ee nate 591,141 626, 586 835,546 900, 877 906, 062 
GTO satrois fea @ Seloioiels orale aie eid eheeeLicors 21,443 8,323 67, 860 59, 169 51,913 
C@hindeew ce eae ere Sievcies Mee eee ecu ements 1,605,452} 2,330,559) 2,345,570) 3,717,181) 4,275,235 
(GOlOMD IRF bie :s.s sow die dete oe ove shacalr tisleet ers 3,365,508] 3,569,707} 4,563,821} 4,202,197) 4,529,017 
Costa ARICA 2a atc tisis eneee ne entn ewe 43, 222 35,774 47,921 60,978 62,209 
AIS E Ste cateeniersieioe ste cioea = tom come wearer 705,824] 1,063,239 929, 267 441,942 456, 614 
@2echoslovalia cr sossiocs cae sae AIIOESe 1,769,044) 1,403,472) 2,310,315} 1,969,644] 2,364,982 
Denmark...... eH ain s tals erate wicea"ete aera 126, 605 294,470 126,383 109,977 160, 129 
Greenland Sic ctisss ccte neers ee one conic ote 1,918 183, 259 Nil il 230, 235 
CUA OR Sey teisiaeis sicie ies ote eet oetcne ck 5, 024 15, 715 20,765 75,418 49,482 
Oa la on Sate JR 5 SEISD Baio Mocmc cic tor 407,581 701,155 956, 491 814, 138 612, 684 
pina; Sache ko Saris ais aistelete Diaiate's fe Bee 53,976 42,088 36,315 48,374 55, 126 
IEIPANCO Me ov oa ferries cis c's fociee ae oe ears 7,712,558] 6,898,411} 6,448,695) 6,717,668) 6,454,161 
TEN CHeAthICa, vac cy doesn se mee ora ,091 85, 26 35, 400 63, 64 57,228 
Brench Hast Indies; .tycce ese cecee tee 3,405 3, 823 22,672 86, 097 81, 023 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 86, 652 191, 039 291,579 42,786 14, 281 
Germany. senteaes cece oer ck catcher ee 9,088,905} 9,922,704) 10,014,434) 9,907,685} 11,683,528 
GTECCO i desiree ss oe eee tebe Meleaiee , 04 49,405 ,938 48,01 67,188 
GUATOIIAIAY ies oko ste coeperccice tee eeee 14, 629 6,330 5,210 16, 131 29, 696 
PNAS oC Rbat 6 Ge DACEE ACADEME aoe accine 336 1,029 62, 001 56, 811 100, 554 
LONG Urabe aes selon acts ofelassie cso aleeenine 1,256 24,990 Seiya 96,056 19,931 
TUN GAT Y coe cisco tieles welestelsles searcinee vate 24,274 58,987 67,898 45,955 134, 700 
Iraq*@Mesopotamia) 2. .io.% c..cnerieeee ce « 156, 024 189, 229 254, 427 345, 358 366, 369 
Gell sees eee seca Sarlorars 6 she Weal e wees Hea 2,806,361} 2,579,950} 2,714,878) 1,943,916) 1,722,424 
Jana Peace weathe he tee Cee tne 3,860,911] 3,311,687} 4,424,654) 3,466,081} 4,796,508 
ADT aia Fe ass sian Fe ate Ae Pee AR ei 4,676 12,060 4, 664 10, 248 12,120 
MGXICOF acc eRe cae civ esioe er sinle cine rene 880, 841 404, 943 494, 184 885, 039 812,701 
MOrOeCO We crete osc esate ste oreisie ywietele wrens 78, 642 14,786 23,297 14, 867 24,902 
Netherlands Saecs ear chic ie aereies -oicleraaye telat 3,715,998} 3,241,669] 4,343,945} 4,258,497) 4,252,461 
Wiiteh Mask Incies., «hs ace auese ee cuean 24,997 561,251 398,093 80,755] 1,000,630 
Dutch, West Indies... .cecscec sce ae cece 1,557,788 867,486 il 273,019 07,955 
INiGAarariia re eles oreo wie o.s als c.o0.s.¢ wocatets 586 Nil 668 Nil 140 
INOE WAY sone stintoe ioe eee ae lonsniticia: Mela acts 452,903 531, 287 (ABRGYH: 862, 644 718, 955 
TPATIATIS Foote eescte ota llavelatele s/s siesta wraiaralens oieiors 3,207 9, 674 91,799 42,460 9,735 
Paragua yok {tot smloes eeldeten tae. teoeaceee Nil 15 13,307 52, 082 56,937 
Has Soe cole Matere Miele ROR te ante cide nine 71,493 130, 752 129,119 156, 245 156, 838 
Etdby MMO eae TSEC eececiver seeee|) ap bdopoel|— -3,079-720| *35480- 887 t= 4-1rl-2oGlemmne cain 
Roland anavDanzigi ee scars ces cate cet 84, 861 66, 094 154,309 115,818 149, 826 

Porturahers Sek ickicas tees cic lela ae Ge erate ae 175,368 129,197 199, 846 154, 213 270,20 
Azores and Madeira.........cscescceces 135, 253 87, 235 123,912 173, 637 131,511 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1933-37—concluded. 


Country. 


Foreign Countries—concluded. 


ESOMITAS TIN Veto Ys c/s so .ts diolels Stats sce cas 
Rae itr ob Hee 2 GU nlp o\er> Syatcl- hams <a vs 


Sheiie Gillan «36 35 REO Sok ee ee Rene aes iee 


ee ee 


BMP PINESh ere kicepels soe ake storete cians see iB 
ENIGE CORR ICOueiie ietielocteile nian clnwisuineninn 
Une ary des Se 2 2S oO tee ee eee 
MEREZUCIAn ent RR Siete clicks Gunso east 
Yugo playin: Beir AOS Se RETO Ree OO ee: 


Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 


Imports, by Continents. 


Europe—United Kingdom............... 
Otherabinropes.:.d.cee seem eeeor 
AO Wy Rg oe EO cr OOS 


1933. 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ 

4,730 4,380 5,396 
539,419 104, 760 265, 039 
101,310 189,006} 1,314,939 
Nil 22,595 52, 040 
1,160,753) 1,128,755) 1,374,755 
10,989 2,759 1,640 
704,193) 1,138,443) 1,704,892 
2, aut 635} 2,808,308) 2,335,297 
2,704 4,559 
71" 010 174,000 206, 188 
232,548,055) 238, 187,681} 303, 639,972 
37,799 , 081 
42,186 40, 490 84,904 
155, 787 365, 472 496, 105 
,201 1,194 1,296 
7,104 19,908 166,975 
861, 835 396, 533 834, 848 
, 908 33,005 93,817 
285,999, 420) 293,394, 739 "366, 244, 682 


406,383,744) 488,798,625) 522,431,153 


144, 413 
279,441 
126 

158, 272 
1, 428, 984 
15,679 
1,757, 668 
2,573,076 
4,093 
287,558 
319,479,594 
60,115 


116, 387 
592,465 
22,791 
206, 663 
1, 270, 437 
87,966 


384, 997, 753 
562, 719,063 


1937. 


$ 


177,909 


202, 853 
393, 720, 662 
91, 064 
204,907 
787, 617 
24,484 
63,377 

et ere 


? 


473,709, 724 
671,875,566 


86, 466,055) 105, 100, 764} 111, 682, 490 
34,873,626} 34,000,977) 37,026, 683 
246,478,559) 251,249, 768) 320,722,090 
10,620,427; 11,655,811) 15,207,035 
12,444,578] 16,212,647) 20,610,821 
9,133,325] 9,671,789) 10,746,716 
6,367,174! 5,906,869! 6,485,318 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


117,874, 822 
38, 183,295 
335, 938, 367 
19, 465, 458 
28,456,913 
12,786,319 
10,018, 889 


129, 507, 885 
41,420, 040 
411,616, 495 
28,772, 737 
35,446, 077 
17,449, 842 

7, 662, 490 


20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Country. 


British Empire. 


MG pLLO OE CINO GOIN ea.cm «sess aisyate seit s) hooves: 
METS IT PELE COTO LAC Lo + chile. o «sion syeteys viscauere D aiake « 
ENCEIESSY os, sou sles 69) 6 paiplpate a in. aR ai eae om 


LEVEPCORET (CE Oe gece papa gaan (2) SE Bid at ae oe 


@WeVlON cece hn 


VOU aI CAS ee ela. Senate 


Pe CUDA st es BE Se ONS echt cee ies 4 
PPD EON P ne te rete Sore ee es eens scat s 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo................. 
Newfoundland 


Ce 


ROPORUIGD he pe he ees ches ios be shks aeale 


Totals, British Empire!............ 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


46847—375 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

184,361,019] 288,582,666} 290, 885,237) 321,556,798) 407,996, 698 
2,247, 162 4,785 0,524) 3,039,231 9,710 
18, 692 4,753 40,879 119, 667 77,396 
409,276 525, 434 634, 578 824,031 776, 150 
4,001,538} 7,286,544) 12,127,704] 13,502,138} 15,573,639 
303, 296 8,097} - , 136 610, 158 0,337 
Nil 393, 902 528, 777 789,610 843,475 
1,587,002} 1,146,065 1,121, 606 1,254,249} 1,362,919 
2,414,586} 3,748,360) 4,118,175) 3,133,869} 3,221,062 
62,744 109,411 237,085 223, 086 136,558 
388, 438 681,682] 1,493,894) 1,314,927) 1,938,514 
806, 550 800, 578 927,198} 1,098,866) 1,264,852 
665, 922 256, 869 209, 759 252,938 226, 793 
318 52, 402 1, 662 70, 045 90,559 
1,049,944; 1,056,146) 1,027,173) 1,009,658} 1,185,661 
2,430,410) 2,633,019} 3,088,267} 3,342,343] 3,327,133 
1,773,239} 1,997,460) 2,206,914) 2,313,583) 3,053,985 
1,714,122} 1,353,324) 1,312,310} 1,281,720) 1,570,585 
10,272 9,935 15,375 7,311 15,215 
1,062,243} 1,253,866} 1,300,083} 1,466,955) 1,372,904 
101,540 188, 871 207, 134 416, 210 331,513 
5, 644, 22 6, 130, 69 6,468,918} 6,902,882) 7,728,211 
7,312,574) 12,138,869] 18,081,847) 28, 974,094} 26,953,810 
101,397 176, 741 197,946 288,571 363, 656 
3, ee 500} 4,480,219} 7,344,785) 10,221,205) 11,187,118 
, 220 99, 621 135,523 274, 156 315,441 
222,118,927) 339,006,389! 358,199,478! 399,311,479) 495,598,105 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37—concluded. 


—— | | | | _"s 


3,981, 453 
,808 
11,061,409 
44,681 


2,376, 533 


8 
360,302, 426 
148, 249 
626,510 
1,123,277 
409,365 
368,508 
571, 687 
6,172 


3,727,088 
40,849 

23, 435, 884 
Z § 


Te cin 806 
80, 852 
63,992 
95,524 

185, 155 
338, 033 
7,828,525 
3,082,065 
102, 173 
186,015 
153, 140 
14,356 
4,656,016 
21, 629, 690 
404 


2,854,330 

1,942,079 

10,915, 611 
690, 009 


1,687 
435,014,544 
215,670 
1,529,419 
1,512, 146 
342,450 
422,837 
1,016, 621 
42,981 


| FE 


Country. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
Foreign Countries. § $ § 
ATO ONUNG Ne cee ec hitwacte ean ce irs aint ans v4. es 585 | 2,793,801 | 4,014,974 
PATS UIE racic seen creer Fs uot ci Clenca are Peete EE 623 31, 268 25,810 
Belo itinatem eer omen kc sisi Ameo 14, 490" 939 | 12,538,143 | 11,780,088 
BeloiamConvowecneciice hiscien sere eae 20,691 37,979 5,000 
Dae Ae es ee 65,557 245, 225 192,595 
RPA eer eee i tes css carclndee 1,394,230 | 1,758,380 | 2,769,578 
COUR IRE Eat in. ah ra so eM Rd ce pee genet a 138,581 276,533 557,303 
COLTS Dna ies Goo Ce acme MeN DP Be ar ae 7,669,228 | 5,395,970 | 4,461,465 
Colombia eeearetrn teenie tc es oe 389, 296 421,184 797,370 
GOs Cer ER Geis sees reac io eneistamershe teks cae eee 46,442 71,219 66,322 
Ciba eee i ee aoe ena sane 830,177 993,019 | 1,203,854 
G@zechoslovaliaiec ee een he eee 111,891 71,910 39,015 
1D Yainhaits ee 4d ance HOR Ob miceoaie em at co's 2,694,212 | 2,160,467 | 2,012,197 
CUA GOR sre eee eae cate bts stacn eee 24,753 ,300 140, 461 
1 SIy akg 1 Noe seh ile te AR i A PP RAP Pra 186,008 179,578 297, 984 
NU ha eno (ee ee nee cry SNR ee eT oars comer Tee 262,728 328,539 345, 367 
IR Aan COM ee iene rc Sia: con geo nee 12,730,226 | 11,907,478 | 9,842,294 
French Africae: stiec csc cin ab cance 91,199 61, 223 97,114 
Rrench Guiana enc. s Sete etic crns deen 46,369 60, 620 69, 085 
Prench Oceania... ...6bik ate nae 899, 806 81,940 38, 857 
French West Indies... . Tce «3st o- 129,409 82,151 94,496 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 7,593,203 4,346,925 350, 799 
(Germann slit ioccice stebive ten Coa 8,057,105 | 10,588,450 | 4,474,158 
(GRESCee te tee ter ore eee ie rte eee ores 341,521 138,313 5,341 
Guatemalawerreccec since Lema eee 91,596 122,975 154, 157 
Fate eee ee eee aes 77,637 151,528 175, 033 
RGHCUras 2 eo. secur isehaceenntet neces 108,906 115,228 105, 641 
Iraq: (Mesopotamia) mane -tic eerie eer 4, 236 30,578 129, 231 
Ttalivind see sue eh ehee oe pee ae 4,126,362 | 3,548,315 | 3,630,630 
Japan toc tke a eae wee ae ee 10,327,492 | 13,802,760 | 16,935,869 
Koren 2290s) Gasloent tes eer nae ee 2,248 112,407 ,326 
MexiCcoe.. 50..o sek Re eee ee Sane 1,311,236 | 1,680,766 1,885,330 
MoroceO. Ae. Ses eh eee ee oe 161,314 58, 252 5, 774 
Netherlands...... DON ieee NA Shs ee 16,457,910 | 19,655,271 | 10,071,978 
Durch Mastplndies. ses. dats Ac ee 292,991 2,180 4,273 
ite DUG WANs «hieacinetar ee cater 40,764 45, 224 56,908 
Dutch Westrludiessrmess veces 71, 202 76,487 124,743 
IN CAraOUAS ee ek ates ee Cee een 18,810 20,003 34, 187 
INT ER Pese sae SC Mbom Goomad ces Goh no” 3,695,335 | 3,912,408 | 4,788,736 
Pananianeert ere ect ete ree ree 113, 047 233, 430 239,717 
Persiatiaise cocoa s see ee ee ee eee 5,393 14, 225 68,493 
ofa pierces ey cg dee porrmr RPO RAR See + 721, 262 926, 453 744,730 
Polandiand Danze. se oe ee 31,340 71,343 402,067 
POritip aleve eid aoe eee ete 141,112 86, 616 95, 257 
INrorestand Madeira ss.c ae eeece Sree 26,330 27, 853 17,996 
IPOTMIBUeSC BAL LICAeeiaei-buce es heat oreo 842,446 952,519 1,372,743 
TRO UIIANLA Meese n ice citar Reta Ae 57, 866 14, 209 151,582 
Doers tes wake Been ies noe, OES Res SIS Gre een ae 1,776,946 16, 722 21,712 
Salvador. caret eticke eticercike ako bie 12,673 26,061 59,090 
SancOmO Om ING Ocetrnersiecschae ite cio oss mene 180,965 178,017 261,275 
Eco as ESM ua) =e irllabarige trenle 2 Sieh tes 4,075 4,326 6, 853 
Sale ere ete tin creak oaks nrtnate, ovens neskcie shes 2,481,717 | 1,822,626 | 2,626,984 
Clary Healsin claret ets ee ercrckttcs svowietae 14,017 45,151 50, 159 
SWE GL CII rR apices he emnicaiois a. regenstorsacteus soem 2,636,400 | 1,441,030 | 1,637,603 
PONY ED CDIR A 2 ct no's wisi 9 aprender ate crirclats 212,267 275, 539 622, 264 
SV TL EA ee Narcotics co ca vaohege ae mtgs ts ek gene coke 25,785 33, 254 33, 112 
dN sired Cea eee riots Sena ston es Biss G Ran ee 32,206 1,363 8,657 
Umbedasvates rt ec. eee eee eke 197,424,723 |220,072,810 |304, 721,354 
PN aslo ee ar rtee nei c Rye eG cacator: 173,388 114, 469 146, 564 
ELS Wall eee een aati ete aes ects 434,540 620,675 600, 193 
Bhi pineswee are cew a veo oie ele 347,368 616,979 833, 623 
TGUCLLONEICO neiteniae Oo eine eee haere 268,045 353, 809 431,296 
NUR ore geet a vas es eae eT gai oka. 71,721 140, 273 231,445 
NGM OLUG IG epi Aon eitt cinta abeicry were ope nie fer 351, 777 401,306 484,510 
VIRGO SIA WANES crate ctor rola tote 0s bs otelonans ais foyel stole odeke 2,016 670 1,246 
Totals, Foreign Countries!........... 305,945,351 |326,947,682 (398,426,447 
‘ SSS ee eS 
Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. .. .|528,964,278 |665,954,071 |756,625,925 
Exports, by Continents. 
Europe—United Kingdom............... 184,361,019 |288,582,666 |290,885, 237 
Other Europe........ ORR ate 72,712,079 | 72,374,404 | 56,963,021 
North America40 4... eeeeeee ee 223,319,965 |243, 225,666 |325, 520,323 
South America accceas cial oer 6,562,273 | 7,930,084 | 10,989,314 
ASIA S20 aoe ee ao oe RE eh ee eee ae 22,696,286 | 26,353,284 | 30,379,721 
OCEAN aR ye GGG hielo hierar 12,364,161 | 17,508,431 | 26,279,369 
Airiga 6 eS ee ee hee een 6,048,495 | 9,979,586 | 15,608,940 


449,718,938 
849,030,417 


321,556,798 
51,096,279 
381,792,744 
12,934,902 
28,129,651 
35,190,081 
18,329,962 


565,583,801 
1,061,181,906 


407,996, 698 
80,323,584 
460,382,596 
13, 856, 794 
36,003, 868 
40,150,715 
22,467,651 


Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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21. Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports, from and to Stated 
Countries, passing through the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 


and 1937. Z 
Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
through United States. through United States. 
Country whence Imported 
and to which Exported. 
1936 1937. 1936 1937 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom.......... 97,126 | 0-1 128,721 | 0-1 || 58,238,852 | 16-6 | 63,283,013 | 15-5 
Trish Free State........... Nil - 1,78 3-9 12,952 | 0-4 86,1 2-3 
Australian (6. ot. 2 eqs 1,032 0-0 95,000 1-0 7,222,192 | 30-1 6,555, 742 24-3 
ISSR TIICLA ee ee. od Laie 4,177 2-9 754 0-5 84, 743 6-8 58,144 4.2 
British South Africa....... 5,575 0-1 13, 623 0-9 2,319,439 | 17-2 2,690,508 17-3 
British East Africa........ 8,205 | 0-3 9,650 | 0-3 397,320 | 48-2 552,302 | 70-9 
British West Africa........ Nil - 8,935 0:6 411,519 | 67-4 656, 722 76-2 
Brinisheincdtanyes <ekaen < steis 19,602 0-3 7,008 0-1 480,817 | 15-3 560, 729 16-8 
IDTipish Galante. os. .cc. 112 0-0 Nil - 92,840 8-4 39,526 3-0 
British Honduras.......... Nil - Nil - 2,777 1-1 2,726 1-2 
British West Indies...... 14,437 | 0-1 6,240 | 0-0 438,376 | 5-5 618, 283 6-7 
Ceylon Peder em bata ea lal wiatelortivee. ae 1 - Nil - 65,602 | 29-4 48,787 35-7 
gis 2 eR oe See eo cos Some Nil - Nil - 69,832 | 24-2 57,929 15-9 
Wong Wong ss, tic. bese. 3, 863 0-3 8,295 1-2 119, 763 8-2 159, 674 11-6 
Newfoundland............. Nil ~ Nil - 15,922 0-2 62,872 0-8 
New Zealand.;:............ 24,150 0-7 Nil - 1,802,627 | 17-6 2,866, 835 25-6 
HlestINe de eneine we Nae 7,160 } 12-1 1,329 8-4 231,367 | 84-4 156, 196 49-5 
Southern Rhodesia........ Nil - Nil - 155,963 | 19-7 206, 280 24-5 
Straits Settlements........ 58, 635 0-8 5, 297 0-1 819,195 | 62-3 1,184,526 61-0 
Totals, British Empire’. . 245,120 | 0-1 295,696 | 0-1 || 68,229,185 | 17-1 | 80,092,096 | 16-1 
Foreign Countries. 
At SON TINA eae oe 5 10/0 ers 1,628,196 | 48-5 | 1,534,819 | 13-1 1,631,399 | 41-0 | 1,357,045 | 36-4 
BCE Ase re ieee sich 17,584 5-3 36, 814 9-5 32,812 | 73-2 17,935 40-7 
BROLZTUTIN eek ciceiS tak cae» 2 197,168 3-9 288,396 4.3 379, 832 3-4 349,372 1-5 
FECA IIR SO eo ee ne 258,609 | 28-7 233, 771-} 25°8 2,148,309 | 57-9 2,027,701 52-3 
GLETINS Es ae ee a 15,845 | 26-8 12,951 | 25-0 437,022 | 51-3 442,645 46-2 
PIN ee LSE Rea + oes 766,338 | 20-6 1,242,156 | 29-0 482,938 | 10-6 486,991 9-9 
Colombia hoi) eke. 172,922 4-1 260,501 5-8 630,752 | 68-6 745,916 64-8 
AUS EU As Seer ce. ase. so), o.here aes 255,061 | 57-7 294,990 | 64-6 554,680 | 47-1 545, 636 37-4 
Czechoslovakia............ 20,382 1-0 159, 089 6-7 15,903 | 28-8 116,179 59-0 
HOOMTIAIK ares i Sh cheisteniccae 4,885 4.4 5,418 3-4 218,640 | 15-9 301, 234 18-0 
[LER 8 et ate came eR aOR Ee 30,429 3-7 65,484 | 10-7 313,203 | 71-2 278,212 68-0 
ICG Wem bee tt pees. bac 139,309 2-1 112,197 1-7 1,001,463 | 13-1 1,308,366 11-1 
French Africa............ 20,746 | 32-6 8,295 | 14-5 56,513 | 45-7 75, 822 93-7 
French West Indies...... Nil - Nil - 23,674 | 14-9 21,529 | 11-6 
NGOrINIAD Ys ¢2)ic ete sc sics6.62 62,550 0-6 294,975 2-5 346, 079 7:6 1,180,040 15-0 
BROCE Hei. bon kee tic Se 24,057 | 50-1 39,683 | 59-1 136,985 | 31-9 6,443 0-2 
ba WAN res ost. sethae ois oe 6,790 5-8 100 0-0 9,827 1-6 ry 0-2 
Led Nip 8 By SRS SPE pie Be oN oe 142,935 7-4 375,397 | 21-8 1,427,942 | 60-1 1,382,121 29-7 
NET ETT atten apn ay Re eRe ae 118, 136 3-4 497,091 | 10-4 782,507 5:3 1,852,500 8-6 
WUEXECOMSOR . Woe eee cme cise: 559,581 | 63-2 301,949 | 37-2 1,618,386 | 94-1 2,287,698 79-6 
Metherlands®.\ 3... css... 510,231 | 12-0 423,185 | 10-0 2,590,489 | 27-4 1,423 , 225 13-0 
Dutch East Indies....... 234,994 | 30-1 150,281 | 15-0 242,903 | 36-8 341,040 49.4 
SE 5 Oe ee 1,886 | 0-2 16,170 | 2-3 549,298 | 12-0 |. 1,107,422 | 16-0 
| EST RTS eh a 449 0-0 2,205 0-0 376,895 | 36-7 496,885 45-4 
Philippine Islands.......... 230,415 | 38-9 288,903 | 36-7 229,892 | 20-5 272,647 18-0 
“OSH PETE (ot 3 eae eee 4,791 3-1 1,559 0-6 110,817 | 82-2 149,464 90-1 
Portuguese Africa........ Nil - Nil - 854,554 | 49-8 685,608 | 38-7 
HaRIRS lat ree Seas, Set 8 Be) 3,241 1-2 389387 | 29-8 1,201 {100-0 185,397 99-9 
Raine 30708 Se ete. ba 35,901 2-5 169,717 | 14-8 1,371, 202 | 89-0 142,771 80-0 
* Sonate (Aes ee 11,810 0-7 36, 874 2-0 581,079 | 25-3 772, 856 23-7 
DWIEZCVIANG . oe. Secs eee es 42,085 | 1-6 14,777 | 0-5 68,971 | 9-0 63,805 | 11-8 
“ES eh On See oe 127,942 | 44-5 101,963 | 50-3 389 | 79-7 1, 255 18-7 
UIA Noah secs cukie ne. 50,685 | 24-5 383,104 | 52-2 148,142 | 40-2 129, 641 30-7 
WETS Ee 20,070 1-6 8,570 0-9 533,277 | 93-3 972,273 95-6 


Totals Foreign Countries'| 6,037,144 | 9-2 | 7,338,120 | 9-2 | 21,867,711 | 24-5 | 23,611,239 | 18-0 


af | TT | | 


Grand Totals............. 6,282,264 | 2-6 | 7,633,816 | 2-7 || 90,096,896 | 18-4 103,703,335 | 16-5 


1 Totals include other countries not specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this subsection 
to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Value figures alone may be somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physica] growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of Jast century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This objective is attempted with regard to world trade in Sub- 
section 1 of this chapter in which the internationally familiar term ‘quantum’ 
has the same significance as ‘volume’ here. Table 22 which follows serves the 
same purpose with regard to Canadian external trade. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1936—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on this account is inconsider- 
able. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade 
in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of a more remote year is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. 
Certain new commodities have come into existence in the course of the period, 
while the qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new 
items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible 
to say just what customs items at present correspond with those of a year as long 
past as 1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 
1914 were discontinued after 1929. ‘This comparison for 1929 and certain previous 
years appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. For similar reasons the re- 
tention of 1926 as the base year was tending to lessen the reliability of recent calcula- 
tions, and, consequently, 1936 has been taken as a new base year in the present 
edition. Comparisons with 1936 are carried back to 1932. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports, respectively, for the 
years 1932 to 1937 are compared with 1936, for the main groups, as follows: the 


a a a 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
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imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1936. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 1936 average values enable a comparison 


to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 


in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or 
exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1936, are then given. These are 
followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1936. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1936. 

The fiscal year 1937 shows a general increase in the volume of imports under 
all groups, indicative of the recovery of the purchasing power of the people of Canada. 
The greatest change since the low period of the depression represented by the fiscal 
year 1933 is the increase in the imports of iron and its products. 

In the latter half of Table 22, dealing with exports, the index numbers show a 
very encouraging recovery since the fiscal year 1933 in both the volume of 
exports and in the average values or the prices at which they sold in the world 
markets. Recovery in volume has been particularly marked in the cases of the wood 
and paper, iron, and non-metallic mineral groups. These products represent to a 
large extent capital goods or materials, and the demand for them was very much 
curtailed during the worst years of the depression. ; 

The index numbers of average values of imports rose from 88-3 in 1933 to 
102-1 in 1987, or by about 16 p.c., while the index of average values of exports rose 
in the same period from 78-6 to 107-0, or by 36 p.c. This greater rise in the prices 
of exports than in those of imports represents welcome progress toward a betterment 
in Canada’s barter terms in world trade, which suffered so severely during the de- 
pression owing to the much greater decline in the prices of primary goods than in 
those of highly fabricated commodities. 


22.—_Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937.1 


——— | | | | | 


$’000 $'000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 


Group. 


\ 


Values as Declared. 


128,599} 88,289} 90,829) 109,419) 110,342) 131,400 
24,563} 15,439] 19,842} 19,957) 24,314) 27,863 
83,879} 61,215} 79,372) 81,798) 89,814) 104,811 


Animals and Their Products. .........00.000%> 
PEGE SestTa AL OXULOS rene, 3.) a.sieiolew le sersielolaeioie’e os 


BAROMCIATIC EA DCI a: fice. eo es voted st oe sisiowie neierels 32,030) 20,506} 19,358} 21,200} 28,272) 28,928 
PRA NC CEBU E TOG UCESs. .! loi .ice-slere bialetive a ccoretanereral os 98,298} 58,918} 69,127) 100,056) 114,254) 150,239 
iMonaberrous Metalsa....5... se ececs csc ccenes 34, 802 18,095} 20,171 28,497} 33,686) 37,038 


102,147} 87,658} 83,397) 102,428) 105,421) 116,948 
30,731| 25,455) 25,584) 28,872) 29,920) 33,105 
43,455} 30,809) 26,119) 30,204) 31,696) 41,544 


Totals, Declared Values......... 578,504! 406,3841 433,799] 522,431| 562,719! 671,876 


1 Subject to revision. 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37—continued. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION—concluded. 


Group. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937.1 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
On the Basis of 1936 Average Values.? 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products...........| 115,642} 88,862) 93,225) 105,583) 110,342} 126,983 
Animals and Their Products.............eee00: 22,214 19,579) 22,705} 22,404) 24,314] 25,900 
BibresiandeLexttlessaedecae ican factors s poietic s 93,930} 113,647] 86,205] 82,647) 89,8141 98,906 
WOOCsERE TF ADET ac. nh ts asotertiee ad nd cee. eee 25,90 17,760; 18,210} 21,728)  23,272|: 28,934 
AFOMANC ULES erOGUGLS 1. oe ceniaemicn slaciem eee rie 88,132} 58,683) 74,398] 103,237) 114,254] 148,360 
INon-Horrous Metals. satis vcalnc sock sana ees 39,671; 21,031) 22,712} 28,781) 33,686) 41,584 
INon=Metallic, Minerals. 2.5.00 <:04e seco cieemes 107,414] 86,560} 93,520} 94,819} 105,421) 113,610 
Chemicals and Allied Products..............-- 28,450) 25,102} 25,600) 28,629} 209,920) 32,851 
Rhscelancous eo wus... +6 ooGess cmon eaten 43,030} 33,950) 28,760] 30,328} 31,696} 40,670 
Totals, at 1936 Average Values....... 564,384| 460,174! 465,335| 518,156! 562,719] 657,798 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1936=100.)2 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 116-5 80-0 82-3 99-2 100-0 119-1 
Animals and Their Products.-.......ccescssss.- 101-0 63-5 81-6 82-1 100-0 114-6 
Hibresiand “Lextilosine aaceeyjacue cite toeieaceieee ce 93-4 68-2 88-4 91-1 100-0 116-7 
Woodiand.Paperss.ace oc casest caine teens 137-6 88-1 83-2 91-1 100-0 124-3 
Iron‘and Jts Products:seees serene sone cent 86-0 51-6 60-5 87-6 100-0 131-5 
Non-Berrous! Metals. iaceuses eaceeen eee eee 103-3 53-7 59-9 84-6 100-0 110-0 
Non-Metallic Mimerals:....¢.....cecccccsececces 96-9 83-2 79-1 97-2 100-0 110-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 102-7 85-1 85-5 96-5 100-0 110-6 
Miscellanootis.. Oe) Has cts cael teks eeeeas 137-1 97-2 82-4 95-3 100-0 131-6 
Total Indexes of Declared Values. . 102-8 72-2 W701 92-8 100-0 119-4 
Index Numbers of Average Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 111-2 99-4 97-4 103-6 100-0 103-5 
Animals and Their Products............ee.e0- 110-6 78-9 87-4 89-1 100-0 107-6 
Hibres‘and: Rextiles ees. ee ae ee ee 89-3 53-9 92-1 99-0 100-0 106-0 
Wood and Papen: ciccten mace amen 123-7 115-5 106-3 97-6 100-0 90-0 
Ironvand its eroducts tases ene ee oe 111-5 109-6 92-9 96-9 100-0 101-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals................seee0% S555 and 85-2 86-0 84-4 99-0 100-0 89-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals................sccecee- 95-0 101-3 89-2 108-0 100-0 102-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 108-0 101-4 99-9 100-8 100-0 100-8 
Miscellaneous..........0000000 Bc Eee 101-0 90-7 90-8 99-6 100-0 102-1 
Total Indexes of Average Values... 102-5 88-3 93-0 100-8 100-0 102-1 
Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 104-8 80-5 84-5 95-7 100-0 115-1 
Animals and Their Products...............2.. 91-4 80-5 93-4 92-1 100-0 106-5 
Hibresandikextilese. mee cyomeencee erence 104-6 126-5 96-0 92-0 100-0 110-1 
Woodend Panerhcecney. edocs coke Peek 111-3 76-3 78-2 93-4 100-0 124-3 
cron anal terETOCUCLSs. ken toca. eee 771 47-0 65-1 90-4 100-0 129-9 
Non=Herrous Metalsises.. 2 rece cere eee. te 117-8 59-5 67-4 85-4 100-0 123-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals: oo oce-8.< es eee 101-9 82-1 88-7 89-9 100-0 107-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 95-1 83-9 85-6 95-7 100-0 109-8 
Mascellancotisie. oso. Sake och eee ee 135-8 107-1 90-7 95-7 100-0 128-3 
Total Indexes of Physical Volume. 100-3 81-8 82-7 92-1 100-0 116-9 
EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCH. 
Values as Declared. $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $'000 $’000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 204,398} 203,371] 205,805] 226,234] 242,862) 346,451 
Animals snd bheirseroducts + eee ene aoe ate 68,799] 54,333} 75,151) 86,848) 100,932} 133,941 
Fibresvand! Textiles. ha. e. c eae 5,512 4,730 7,829 7,523 10, 274 12,830 
Wood'and? Raper. e088 Sree alee oeeaes 175,740} 120,887) 143,142) 160,933} 181,832) 223,918 
Jronand dtsseroductss.ce...ccme ace ee. 15,463 Lita 26, 641 40,736 52,368 53,173 
Non-Ferrous Motalg 7.0.05... sich den a «deeiyeea’s 92,761} 96,906} 168,375) 191,345) 212,547} 230,152 
Non-Metallic Minerals. ........0.000000deeec's 13,456 9,216 14,809 15, 654 19,084) 26,081 
Chemicals and Allied Products................ 10,536} 11,100) 18,844] 15,270} 16,018) 19,238 
Miscollancousss..aeue: & cee ee 1353672 105244), 10,358). 127083 13,113} 15,398 


Totals, Declared Values 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 


528,064 


665,954! 756,626! 849,030|1,061, 182 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


Group. 


On the Basis of 1936 Average Values.? 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
PIDLOR SN PECK OS i.e Boss ya nid cate aston Fund oe ois 
WoO Grand eraperatet cc ccss uve cea s lee e ech 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products................3- 
Lhslley gis! rearts be WCe)-a at Cora) 0 ea nh, or 
WOOCMNUIPADCD stele Oo erence te acbudeete 
MROUAN GALES WEEOCUCLB: sci ss iie os bw lave Sv esis oa" 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
Hillorestand extiless:, .dicathioveuck ees ceesess 
eee BR OE onl gL ec tae bine ee we 
Econ anaes Ee LOGUCES. coset ocd ces chase ssn anes 


Total Indexes of Average Values... 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................- 


Meee ores and Fextiles: 3: v0. se ck edcsceee cds 


DINERS Satan cae oe Leia « «ajaaivha acs 
BRpmancetrts ETOCUCLS:.-; Ss. cs sce cewcsece tee: 


Total Indexes of Physical Volume. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937.1 


———_— | | | | | —__ _— 


260, 684 
74,076 


285,917 
68, 824 
6, 169 
106, 264 
13, 004 
157,881 
9,944 
9,983 
13, 824 


238, 053 
83,932 
8,541 
142,565 
26, 187 
196,725 
15,758 
14,420 
12,363 


$'000 


227, 209 


$000 


242,862 
100, 932 

10,274 
181,832 


738,544 


803,785 


(1936=100.)2 


a a, a ee, ooo 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Since the publication of the 1937 Year Book the base year for these 
calculations has been changed from 1926 to 1936. 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourist. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War. In order to attract this traffic, highways have been built through 
regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky mountains, northern Ontario, 
and the Laurentians and Gaspe in Quebec. A further asset for Canada arises 
from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate are at their 
best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to travel. The 
expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries has the same — 
effect, in so far as its influence on the balance of trade is concerned, as the export 
of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold 
to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodi- 
ties is reduced. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 


Tourists who enter Canada may be divided into two broad classes: (1) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (2) those entering from the United States, the latter 
subdivided into entries by (a) automobile, (b) rail or steamer, (c) other modes of 
travel as bus, aeroplane, ferry, etc. In 1937 these classes are estimated to have 
expended in Canada (1) $16,972,000, and (2) $277,710,000, respectively, with en- 
tries under (a) $181,832,000, (b) $69,751,000, and (c) $26,627,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1937, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, are as follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$12,390,000; Quebec, $36,033,000; Ontario, $117,029,000; Manitoba, $2,321,000; 
Saskatchewan, $946,000; Alberta, $1,115,000; and British Columbia, $11,498,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same way as those entering Canada. The total expenditures of such 
Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated in 1937 to be as follows: to 
overseas countries, $22,335,000; to the United States by automobile, $48,893,000; 
to the United States by rai] or steamer, $24,194,000; and to the United States by 
other modes of travel, $29,000,000; a total of $124,422,000. 


_ _* Abridged from ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’’, and reports for each year from 1927 to 1937, 
inclusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These reports 
contain a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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Summary.—For the years 1924 to 1937 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


. Sea Se ey 


23.—KEstimated Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, calendar 
years 1924-37. 
By Tourists from Other Countries in Canada. 

By Canadian Hrcot by 

Tourists in ourists 
Year. : . from Other 

R ; E Via Bus, Other : 
Via Via Via Aeroplane Countries _Countries 
Ocean Automobile | Rail or Boat eye: Total * | in Canada. 
Ports. from U.S: | from U.S. | from U8. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

it Gee ae 17,012,000 76, 662,000 79,328,000 1 173,002,000 84,973,000 88,029,000 
POS et Jarek 15,430,000 98,416,000 79,328,000 1 193,174,000 86,160,000 | 107,014,000 
HOZG Fes 12,235,000 | 109,604,000 79,328,000 1 201, 167,000 98,747,000 || 102,420,000 
MOOT ao ars 14,444,000 | 153,768,000 | 70,265,000 1 238,477,000 || 108,750,000 |} 129,727,000 
O28 ste es 13,735,000 | 188,974,000 72,521,000 1 275,230,000 || 107,522,000 || 167,708,000 
1929 ess 13,794,000 | 215,577,000 80,008,000 i 309,379,000 || 121,645,000 || 187,734,000 
HOSOE Se &,.3 12,955,000 | 202,409,000 63,874,000 . 279,238,000 |} 100,389,000 || 178,849,000 
BOS)! Eales 12,018,000 | 188,129,000 50,629,000 1 250,776,000 76,452,000 || 174,324,000 
M982 octets 10,543,000 | 159,838,0002| 42,067,0002 1 212,448,0002! 57,403,000 |) 155,045,000 
LGB Se ee ee 7,763,000 77,250,0002} 32,111,0002 1 117, 124,0002] 50,860,000 66, 264,000 
HOSA ss: 9,455,000 86, 259,000 34, 260,000 16,000,000 | 145,974,000 63, 658, 000 82,316,000 
1OSD pe. 10,117,000 | 182,162,000 53,499,000 19,000,000 | 214,778,000 95,600, 0003) 119, 178, 0008 
MESO = sonst 12,946,0003) 153,509,0003} 64,844,000 20,000,0003} 251,299,000%) 110,400, 00034 140, 899, 0003 
LOST 44.22; 181,332,000 69, 751, 000 26,627,000 | 294,682,000 | 124,422,000 || 170, 260,000 


16,972,000 


1 Information not available on a comparable basis for the years 1924-33. 2 Converted into Cana- 
dian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. 3 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year 
Book, 4 Preliminary figures. 

Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of suc- 
cessive declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally 
depressed state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corres- 
ponding expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an ‘invisible’ 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935. The upward trend continued in 1986 and again in 1937, in which 
year the value of the tourist trade to Canada was but little short of the pre-depression 
peak level. j 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments, 1920-37.* 


“Balance of Trade’’ figures are frequently misinterpreted owing to the persistence 
of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 


‘state when exports exceed imports, necessitating an import of gold to make up 


the difference. Trade was then said to show a ‘favourable balance’. This theory 


_ took account only of the ‘visible’ or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 


* Abridged from the annual report ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Payments’, and from the 


_ special report ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936”, by Herbert Marshall, B.A., 


F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These reports include 


- explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 
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balance of a nation’s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the ‘invisible’ items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, etc. In short, all debit and credit 


transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. If all the. 


visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be 
a final invisible item—capital import or export—and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance.* Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understood by itself, but only as it is interpreted in the light 
of the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921, and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows: 1920, $104,000,- 
000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, the inter- 
national accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments and 
maturities, thus denoting capital exports. In these years Canada became, tem- 
porarily, a capital-exporting country and, therefore, the explanation of our favour- 
able commodity trade balance was quite different from that for the pericd 1894 to 
1903, when it was explained by payments of interest and maturities. | 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) to show the extent of our international borrowings and lend- 
ings; (3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, 
freights, tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain exchange 
disturbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and (5) to furnish 
data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial, and com- 
mercial policy. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently completed a comprehensive 
study of the Canadian balance of international payments between 1926 and 1936 


ee ee am 


and it is, consequently, now possible to draw up for this period revised statements — 
of the balance of payments which incorporate new information that has become 


available.t 


Of special importance are the data that have been collected on the movement 


of capital between Canada and other countries during the period. These move- — 


ments of capital have been analyzed in detail and presented in the capital account. 
Viewing the period as a whole, one of the more outstanding results of Canada’s 
international capital transactions has been the extent to which outward movements 
of capital have offset inward movements. In the ten years between 1927 and 1936 
Canadian governments and corporations received $1,978,600,000 from the sale of 


*It is impossible to obtain absolute completeness and accuracy in estimates of invisible items; hence, 
part of the difference will be due to errors and omissions. 

t‘“The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936’, published by and obtainable from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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bonds abroad, while during the same years they paid off $1,801,900,000 of bonded 
obligations, so that the net capital receipts from their borrowings abroad during 
the decade were only $176,700,000. _At the same time, large sums were remitted 
from Canada for the purchase of United States, Latin-American, and other foreign 
securities, for the repurchase of Canadian securities, and in connection with capital 
repayments and other financial transactions of trust companies, international 
branch plants, etc. In the earlier years of the period there was a considerable 
inward movement of capital in connection with the repatriation of Canadian bank- 
ing assets held abroad. 


Current and Capital Transactions in 1935 and 1936.—In each of the years 
1935 and 1936, Canada’s current and capital transactions with other countries had 
many features in common. Both years were characterized by large credit balances 
in the current account accompanied by substantial outward movements of capital. 
The principal sources of the credits in the current account, which summarizes inter- 
national transactions in goods, gold, and services, were the growing credit balances 
derived in these years from the expansion of Canada’s export trade, from larger 
sales of gold to other countries and from the increasing expenditures in Canada of 
tourists from other countries. External credits derived from these transactions 
were more than sufficient to make the customary large net payments of interest 
and dividends to residents of other countries as well as the net payments to other 
countries arising out of other international service transactions. Taking all such 
current payments abroad into account there remained surplus credits in the current 
account of $176,900,000 and $309,000,000, respectively, in 1935 and 1936. 


The capital account shows how the surplus external credits in the current 
- account were employed as well as giving a detailed analysis of the various types of 
capital movement between Canada and other countries in these years. The net 
outward movements of capital in 1935 and 1936 which have been traced in the 
capital account were $173,300,000 and $253,700,000, respectively. In each year a 
feature of the outward movement of capital was the large volume of Canadian 
securities owned abroad which were redeemed, and in both years these amounts 
of maturing and called bonds exceeded by far the amounts of new Canadian issues 
sold abroad, with consequent substantial reductions in Canada’s liabilities to other 
countries. A long-run consequence of these large scale redemption operations will 
be the future reductions in Canada’s interest payments to non-resident bondholders. 
The purchases and sales of securities between Canada and other countries were the 
source of net credits in each year, although in 1986 purchases from other countries 
were not far short of sales. There were substantial outflows of capital funds in 
each year as a consequence of international insurance transactions and of the 
international transactions of Canadian trust companies, the operations of British 
_and foreign branch plants in Canada, and the branch activities in other countries 
: of Canadian companies. 


q Table 24 shows estimates of the balance of international payments for 1935 
and 1936. Figures for earlier years back to 1920 may be found in the 1929 and 
later Year Books, but, as indicated on p. 588, the balances since 1926 have recently 
_ been the subject of comprehensive study and revision, and, for the revised figures 


| for these years, the interested reader is referred to the special report mentioned in 
footnotes to pp. 587 and 588. 
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24.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1935 and 1936. 


Nore.—If the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive, 
the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal. 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement represents either errors in the computations 
or the omission of transactions which could not be traced at the time the tables were prepared. Figures 
for both years are subject to revision. Corresponding figures for earlier years back to 1926 may be found 
in the report ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936’’, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


1935. 1936. 

Crepits—| Drsits— Net Crepits—| Durits— Net 
Ttem. Exports, | Imports, | Credits || Exports, | Imports, | Credits 
Visible | Visible | (+) or || Visible | Visible (+) or 
and and Debits and and Debits 

Invisible.| Invisible. (—). Invisible.}| Invisible. (—). 

and Gold. 
Commodity Trade— 

Recorded merchandise exports and im- 

POLES’... cre insomnia oahu 743-3 550-3 957-4 635-2 

Unrecorded imports of ships........... - 0-5 = 0-3 

‘Deductions for settlers’ effects and 743-3 5508 957-4 635-5 

other non-commercial exports and 
INADOLUS 4a. sea eee ee 3-4 8-2 3°6 9-1 
: 739-9 542-6 953-8 626-4 
Correction for over-valuation of imports - 1-1 = 1-7 
Minus gold-bearing quartz and bullion 739-9 541-5 953-8 624-7 
from exports and plus silver and other 
COMM ONMIMPOLtS meee a eee ae 4.3 1-4 5-9 1-0 

Corrected totals of commodity trade.. 735-6 542-9 | -+192-7 947-9 625-7 +322-2 
Gold Exports and Imports—1 

INOnemonetaryine cee Teer eee 116-7 - +116-7 132-0 1-0 +1381-0 

MMOnetADY cre ote ot ots eerie Nil Nil - Nil Nil ~ 

Totals; Golds isstem see Oe 116-7 - +116-7 132-0 1:0 +131-0 
Freight receipts and payments, 1.0.p..... 68-2 82-3 | — 14-1 80-2 98-0 — 17-8 
‘Pouristiexpenditures#..seask see ae 214-8 95:6 | +119-2 248-8 107-4 +141-4 
Interest and dividend receipts and pay- 

MIGHUS S.), Tass sas sce acke dee lelectra 62-0 270-6 | —208-6 76-2 310-0 —233-8 
Immigrants’ remittances.................- 6:3 15-0 —8-7 7-1 18-0 —10-9 
Government receipts and expenditures. . 5:6 10-9 —5:3 6-5 11-0 —4-5 
Charitable and missionary contributions 1:0 2-0 —1-0 1-0 2-0 —1-0 
Advertising transactions................. 1-7 1-4 +0:3 1-8 1-4 0-4 ~ 
Motion picture remittances.............. Nil 3-2 —3:2 Nil 3:5 —3-5 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants.... 1-7 3-1 —1-4 1-7 3-1 —1-4 


Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
in U.S.A. and U.S. residents employed 
in’ Canada.t os ce Oe A 3:8 1-5 +2-3 3-6 1-7 +19 


Net payments for entertainment services, 


royalties, etc., not included above..... - 12-0 —12-0 ~ 15-0 —15-0 © 


Totals, Current Account.......... 1,217-4 | 1,040-5 | -+176-9]) 1,506-8 | 1,197-8 +309-0 


Capital Account. 
New Issues of Canadian securities (par 


Nig st) a ee ae eae ee eee 117-1 = 110-1 oy; 
Commissions and discounts............ 4-0 es [a a ee 
Net! New Issues? s0.0 0.064 ceca 113-1 ms +118-1 106-1 = 1106-1 


Retirements of Canadian securities (in- 
cluding maturities and redemptions). . tab 267-5 —267-5 ae 270-0 —270-0 
Purchases and sales of outstanding securi- 


TOS: ocd on eric ae tee eee eres 301-8 250-8 +51-0 422-5 414-7 +7-3@ 
Net capital transactions of international | 
pranchuplantsmeteca esata ee ee = 52-2 —52-2 re 74-2 — 74-2 
Insurance transactions, 7.0.)............. 20-0 38-0 toll 19-0 45-0 —26-0 
Net change in estimated net assets of 4 
Canadian banks outside Canada....... 0-1 = Od oe SGN GP CP a) ee 
Totals, Capital Account........... 435-0 608-5 —173-53 550-2 803-9 — 253-78 


1 All gold coin and bullion exported and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and ‘ear- 
marked’ gold. 2 Included in this item are the net movements of funds resulting from the operations 
of the branches, subsidiaries, etc. of British and foreign companies in Canada, subsidiaries, etc. of Can- 
adian companies operating outside of Canada and the net movements of funds resulting from the interna- 
tional transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important current transactions of 
these concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, various small items of current 
Giaeetere which are difficult to segregate, remain in this item. 3 Direct estimate of net outflow 
of capital. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade, followed by sections dealing with the statistics of the 
grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of 
cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. Following 
these will be found sections relating to various administrative services connected 
with trade, including: the payment of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights 
and trade marks; weights and measures; and electricity and gas inspection. Section 
9 deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising and of various 
types of service establishments. The concluding section of the chapter contains a 
brief treatment of the control and sale of alcoholic liquors and beverages in Canada. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering, and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province of 
Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St.Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to the 
Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining, and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing, Mining, and Hunting Region, extending from the 
regions of permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support 

or for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and 
traders who visit the region. In recent years mining activity has been developing 

in this region, especially along its southern fringe and in the basin of the Mackenzie 

river. 

Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even the 
fisheries and lumber products of the East are quite distinct from those of British 

- Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 

_ extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
_ before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
Fs and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Although - 
_ a large part of British Columbia lumber, minerals, fish, and fruits, Prairie Provinces 
| agricultural products, Ontario minerals, Quebec wood-pulp, paper, asbestos, and 


_ Maritime Provinces lumber, potatoes, fruit, and fish are exported to foreign countries 
= 
a *Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
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3 Bureau of Statistics. 
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and the central manufacturing provinces import the greater part of their coal, there 
is a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic regions of 
the Dominion. This trade is carried principally on the railways and, to a lesser 
extent, on the St. Lawrence river and Great Lakes and in late years an increasing 
amount is being carried by motor trucks. 


Monthly railway traffic reports and an annual summary report are published 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing, for each province and for the Dominion as a whole, the total 
revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 76 classes of commodities. The 
data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in each 
province, and are of use in computing the net imports and exports of each province 
for each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a 
limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces 
having water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in 
Table 1. The totals, however, give no indication of how the imports of manufactures 
are offset by the exports of grain, coal, etc., in particular provinces. Such analyses 
are possible only from the detailed data. 


The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and each month of 1934 showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1933 and the total for the year was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. 
The rate of increase was reduced somewhat during the first half of 1935 but there 
was a fairly steady increase thereafter, the total tonnage moved during 1936 being 
9-5 p.c. heavier than in 1935 and during the first eleven months of 1937 being also 
9-5 p.c. above that for the eleven months of 1936. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Originating in Canada || Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Originating.1 
Province. 
1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... 231,013 186,392 176 396 | 231, 189 186, 788 
INOS OCOUlAe te teense 6,123,028 | 6,643,220 120,271 137,972 || 6,243,299 6, 781, 192 
New Brunswick............ 1,731,056 | 1,849,825 384,171 A233 S20 eaniaoad 2 2a. toe 
Quebec sa. cee re eee 7,756,547 | 8,530,254 || 2,903,861 | 3,157,279 || 10,660,408 | 11,687,533 
Ontarion teres en eee 14,153,264 | 16,444,910 |) 14,225,258 | 16,024,858 |) 28,378,522 | 32,469, 768 
Manitobarun. sen lessee 3,584,771 | 3,926,548 143, 142 163,103 || 3,727,913 4,089, 651 
Saskatchewan’... .<s cada css 5,719,438 | 6,200,044 185,934 299,565 |] 5,905,372 6,499, 609 
Aibertacyc ct ee aceon eres 7,247,605 | 6,969,960 23%.223 216,081 || 7,484,828 7,186,041 
British Columbia........... 3,824,218 | 3,881,847 297, 839 454,365 |) 4,122,057 4,336, 212 
Wotalson.cc ce cee 50,370,940 | 54,633,000 || 18,497,875 | 20,876,946 || 68,868,815 | 75,509,946 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 593. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Terminating in Canada || Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 
Province. or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating.! 

1935; 1936. 1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 275,971 226, 138 8,221 20,345 284,192 246, 483 
INOS SCOLIR icin. Ba lsls clase o aus 5,262,485 | 5,769,873 594, 684 564,372 || 5,857,169 6,334, 245 
New Brunswick............ 1,537,664 | 1,641,684 | 1,056,853 | 1,237,348 | 2,594,517 2,879,027 
BSH OC Hee soriaee etnee se tee 6,379,204 | 6,637,175 | 3,709,109 | 4,831,509 || 10,088,313 | 11,468, 684 
On GAnIOR 2s chu Aero eae 19,598,621 | 21,580,190 |] 18,858,811 | 15,992,631 | 33,457,432 | 37,572,821 
WEARILO Dae vas esate ss. < sas 3,740,491 | 3,824,358 271,614 325,766 || 4,012,105 4,150,124 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,391,342 | 3,452,747 293, 042 268,312 | 3,684,384 3, 721,059 
PATOL GS cies toe slits © 3,0 ok 2,683,434 | 2,595,458 549 4,452 |} 2,683,983 2,599,910 
British Columbia........... 2,797,517 | 2,756,883 || 2,514,399 | 2,961,826 || 5,311,916 5, 718, 659 
Totalst te seek a 45,666,729 | 48,484,456 || 22,307,282 | 26,206,556 | 67,974,011 | 74,691,012 


1The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some which terminated in 
1935, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583 a historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection, and sale of 
Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada Grain 
Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amendments 
were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and the Canada Grain Act, 
1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—This Board was established in 1912 under 
the authority of the Canada Grain Act (c. 27, 1912). It assumed functions in regu- 
lation of the grain trade which were formerly carried out under the Manitoba Grain 
Act and the Inspection and Sale Act. The Board consists of a Chief Commissioner 
and not more than two Commissioners, appointed by the Governor in Council for 
periods of ten years. The chief offices of the Board are located in Winnipeg. 

The Board is responsible for the administration of the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act and its functions relate to: the grading and weighing of grain; deductions 
from grain for dockage; shortages appearing upon the delivery of grain into or out 
of any elevator; the unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; the deteri- 
oration of grain during storage or treatment; and any other provisions of the Act, 
or regulations made or licences granted thereunder. 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1936-37.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1936 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1936, to July 31, 1937, amounted to 


203-5 million bushels. A carry-over of 82-2 million bushels from the previous crop 


year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division’ 
to a total for the year of 286-0 million bushels. As for distribution, 200-9 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 66-9 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 93-8 million bushels shipped to the 
Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 13-1 million bushels 
and to other countries 10-9 million bushels. The total shipments from the Western 


’ *Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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Division were thus 184-7 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling companies 
for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 16-1 million bushels, of which 12-5 
million bushels were ground into. flour for domestic consumption. The all-rail move- 
ment eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour 


Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 1,160-8 thousand bushels. Lake ship- 


ments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 141-4 million bushels, 92-4 million 
bushels going to Canadian ports and 48-3 million to United States ports. The prin- 
cipal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian bay, with receipts 
of 25-0 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 27-1 million bushels. Among the 
United States lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 35-3 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 3t-7 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 52-8 million in the previous crop year; 2-0 million bushels were exported 
through New Westminster, and 4-2 million from Churchill. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 32-4 million bushels, feed for live stock and poultry at 9-3 million 
bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 25-2 million bushels. 


The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 15-7 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
93-8 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
25:8 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 135-4 million bushels. 
The distribution included 7-5 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 71-9 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 10-5 million 
bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax, while 1-7 
million bushels moved over the border into the United States for consumption. In 
addition, 39-2 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with 


the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, Albany, 


Boston, and Portland. 


Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted to 
14-8 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 124-3 million bushels, to other countries 
35-6 million bushels; 123-9 million bushels were shown to be shipped via Canadian 
ports and 136-0 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 3-1 million 
bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to the Canadian 
movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 
174-8 million bushels. 


Table 3 shows, for the licence years 1936 and 1937, the number of elevators and 
their total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of 
elevator, with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. The 
growth of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expan- 
sion of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 
elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 
bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the past few years have resulted 
in a total of 5,856 elevators with a capacity of 421,855,620 bushels in 1937. 

Table 4 gives a summary of the inspections of grain, 1934-37. Detailed statistics’ 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada,* Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1936 and 1937 and Tables 7 and 8 deal 
with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Eastern elevators. 


*The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1936, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended July 31, 1937. 


Item. Wheat. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


a ee ee ee ee 


bu. 


. On Hand, Aug. 1, 1936— 


bu. 


5,520,000} 31,186,000 


1,198, 655 


1,143, 856 
496,528 


329, 086 
Nil 
Nil 
3,017, 646 
1,697, 639 
389, 066 


299,981 
546, 3240 


Barley. Flax. 
bu. bu. 
4,199, 200 7,600 
761,969 Nil 
1,393,244 9,819 
61,957 26 
19,221 309 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
1,564, 385 99,722 


bu. 


270, 600 
367,111 


39,515 
170 


12,464 
Nil 
Nil 
1,038, 027 
1,341,627 
Nil 


14, 225 
110, 630 


inifarinenss Wands. seen som ter Sechuteiee bites 
In HWasternclovators seri tide. c see oie 22,368, 381 
In flour-mills and mill elevators, West- 
enn Division inex ee ee eee 5,481,979 
In interior terminals, Western Division... 589, 027 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 
GlOVALOF Etech. to emine  ae Pea 7,709,229 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators.. 1,027,676 
in, Ghurehitkelovatorstcniectiteee 2 eoke ane 2,478,657 
In country and private terminals, Western 
DIVISIONS. Shee hixcs oddest tetas 30,760, 751 
In public and private terminals, Fort 
Williamland Port: Arthurs. ace sceoe 25,485, 743 
In Eastern Division—afloat.............. 2,488,013 
In flour-mills, Eastern Division.......... 1, 728,255 
In transit... <.. eS oe po he eee sR 2,456, 566 
Motals on ands. eee eee 108,094,277 


40,304, 697 
271,778, 000 


24, 257| 


312,106,954 


3,194,369 
4, 281,000 


6, 038 


7,481,407 


229,332 
4,618,117 
1,149,913 


1,315, 693 
982,110 
1,335, 229 


5,997,362 


7,743, 790 
3,502,533 


1,271,448] 136,205 
165,781 Nil 
24.292 90 
366,134] 15,516 
9,827,631] 269,287 
71,922,000] 1,795,300 
3,381| 991,007 
81,753, 012| 3,055,594 
15,082,377 4,075 
2,329,318] 165,055 
151, 138 9,338 
17,555,833] 178,468 


1,049, 617} 1,785,000 
Nil Nil 


32,621, 250 


15,231,000 
395, 986 
338,598 


681, 487 
39,240 


79,363 
Nil 
Nil 

674, 703 


508,913 
114, 333 
215, 185 


9 Crops lO oOmincsins ce adobe wan et dee Ree 219, 218, 000 
3. Shipped in from U.S.A. and other 
COUNKIOS Ado tosteace os etaee ec ase Settee 403,396 
4. Totals, annual stocks (sum of 1, 2, and 3).| 327,715,673 
5. Shipped Out to— 
OES War Lan bs See mara lathe Neel ao 5 ci 14, 868, 352 
UnitedsKingdomaraye sacha ee 124,368, 897 
Other COUNtTICS. .c.. wcieine.« sotecni tee 35,620,911 
Totals:Shipneds © utes ce eer ees 174, 858, 160 
6. Milled— 
For domestic consumption............... 43,549, 047 
ION OxPOLt ce one ne te ee eee 20, 365, 493 
Consumed in malting and brewing estab- 
lishmientS7, 0a. ace cette cee ee Nil 
7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum of 
PANG IG) ere e cle weet es eee 238,772, 700 
8. Feed for live stock and poultry........... 15,794, 000 
97 Usedifor seeds. cz janes sae eno ones cee 34,112,000 
10. In Store, July 31, 1937— 
Inviarmers snandsiaes sieerr te scree 3,999,300 
Iniiastern clevatorses-.c.eeeee eee ee 5,980, 927 
In Eastern Division—afloat............ 2,275, 436 
In flour-roills and mill elevators, West- 
erne Divisione emer ue eat oie pial 3,991,401 
In interior terminals, Western Division. 34,539 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 
ClOVALORS +75 «ders c eeetem aoe ae ed 3,414,592 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators 911,340 
In} Churehillielevatoraet.ce cme nse 614, 569 
In country and private terminals, West- 
ern, Division Mee ead. t.catle tot he 3,401, 452 
In public and private terminals, Fort 
Withamvand>Porteirthurs see te 6,811, 752 
Tnitransite scxd.is netic tea eee 533,951 
In flour-mills, Eastern Division........ 770,593 
Totalstin Storesace. See eee 32, 739, 852 


18, 278, 808 


5, 850, 000 Nil 
24,455,450) 1,963,468 
Nil Nil 
8,662,800} 120,650 
1,476,400 9,800 
341,030 2,115 
509,970 24,776 
778,092 30, 269 
3, 633 Nil 
8,001 418 
Nil Nil 

Nil Nil 

189, 064 82,527 
958,743) 312,154 
10,092 2,842 
88,210 66 
4,363,235} 464,967 


409, 702 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended J uly 31, 1937 
—concluded. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bu bu bu. bu bu 
11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8, 9, and 10).| 321,418,552) 68,143,743) 37,481,485} 2,428,435) 4,122,811 
MPepeIeOssesan CleANING.<. 50 stsic's sees eae O40 bare 2,500, 000 150, 000 50, 000 100, 000 20,000 
igGrain, nobamerchantable:.. .<...<+<~.r.s+s 1,515,500} 8,509,000 832, 200 15,900 23,500 


14. Balances, merchantable grain fed on farms 
or otherwise consumed in, and moved 
out of, Canadathrough otherchannels| 2,281,621] 235,304,211] 43,389,327] 511,159] 3,315,096 


foe Lovals- (sum. of il to, 14), ce).cee eeese 327, 715,673) 312,106,954] 81,753,012 3,055,594] 7,481,407 
fOUATMOUNLS INSHOCLE.. . 2... veh dio. mate ee oo ote 182,794,400} 24,853,767] 22,659,755] 1,331,400] 2,484,008 
17. Percentages inspected...............0006- 83-4 9-1 31-5 74-2 58-C 
18. Percentages of commercial grain inspected ‘ 

Cm OMEGTOT 10) na ser Seas he seac ors heca ties 57-4 36-3 60-5 54-8 60-3 
19. Commercial grain from season’s crop (10 

AN Gesal=3) see aitte. e Nes we ee Shes 163,014,879] —4,806,461} 18,987,673] 1,168,141] 922,374 
20. Percentages of crop commercial grain (line 

NOTOTZ)eNrrecere Ahora tector te wees 74-4 - 26-4 65-1 21-5 
PIPE GIN CS OLCLOD ect. cae ole nce ae cheeses $1 205,327,000] 116,267,000] 49,512,000] 2,588,0001 2,980,000 


3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1936 and 1937. 


Notrt.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for later years will be found in successive Year Books. 


1936. 1937. 
Division, Elevator, and Province. (Sos SS 
Elevators. ; Capacity. || Elevators. | Capacity. 


No. bu. No. bu. 
WestERN Division. 
Country Elevators— 
ON EAT Om ase aie hase ates eleson tain gsatoiens bigs oh: 1 40,000 1 40,000 
LADEN i RAN OFS | 6 aria. 59 a. ie bea ear Ea ee 710 22,522,150 705 22,343, 650 
AOR MLCMO WAS sry sation te tynieiaie tisic can oie'al «siete © 3,202 101, 216, 150 3,202 100, 850, 850 
TMM SS dl 1 IR Sah aR lg 1, 762 65, 404, 500 1,756 65, 268, 000 
ES raGis We OlUITTDIAS Lee ye oases ose cae aioe ose 13 425,000 14 485,000 
Totals, Country Elevators. ..........e00- 5,718 | 189,607,800 5, 698 188,987,500 
Private Country Elevators— 
WTARIGODS sera peau s Drees ae aoa EN Ease RSET 5 232,000 4 105,000 
ASK ALGNOW Allyn. cic se Bone ities ee cietce cree 2 55, 000 3 90, 000 
AU ORE Cees eee eas s Sea ree eee ee We ED 4 137,000 4 180,000 
Totals, Private Country Elevators........ 11 324, 000 11 375,000 
Mill Elevators— 
ROTIPAT OMEN eres © Siok Ss oic'o oooh b omic o eagioeane 1 180,000 | 1 180, 000 
TANGO Mae eee fie a as5 eas elle chalk cnsanie's Seales 4 152, 500 4 152,500 
ABCC HOMVAID EE coe siotacils oierats ors ooh iboleia. bleitnlae.« 8 133, 000 9 148, 000 
WISORL MI en Sse aise bn st cc tne Mtoscgeid, ath, oye decd 3 63, 000 3 63,000 
Pemibipnic GOLUI DA. «3s caah crete orca aisle BiSisle.oise 12 468,110 15 451,110 
PRotaiss Mill. Wlovatorsie.. son -aede. cstoe oes 28 996, 610 32 994,610 
Private Terminal Elevators— 
6 1,890, 000 6 1,890,000 
10 4,006, 000 il 4,254, 000 
6 4,560, 500 5 4,410,500 
14 4,090, 000 05) 4,610, 000 


2 570, 000 4 630, 000 
38 15, 116, 500 41 15,794,500 
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3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1936 and 1937—concluded. e 


1936. 1937. 
Division, Elevator, and Province. Se ee 
Elevators. Capacity. Elevators. Capacity. 
No. bu. No. bu. 
WESTERN Division—concluded. 
Public Terminal Elevators— 
Daskatehe wane stews. save cntsute ee ee Oe eee 2 11,000,000 2 11,000,000 
AD ORCA yare recta: CRN cto. SM eerie ne once 5 6, 250,000 3 6, 250,000 
BritishyColim Diaese Gigs saat area 1 1,715,000 1 1,715,000 
Votals, -hubhesLerminals: sas geeae oe. ee 6 18,965,000 6 18,965,000 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevators— 
ONGaTions.ee tae cists eckvsks aaa eaten one 27 92,542,210 26 91,167,210 
IVEATILOD a ceeieer, ceo inas tom ees GREE 2 3,500,000 ae 3,500,000 
aNlll oc\s) 7 Ree eu en <a, ee eRe ee Ae eae e Wat 1 520,000 Nil - 
British GColimuibianeracesirs hse ahaecaoe eee ) 19, 158,000 9 19, 158,000 
Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... 39 | 115,720,210 37 | 113,825,210 
Totals, Western Division.................. 5,840 | 340,736,120 5,829 338,941,820 
EaSteERN DrIvision. 
Eastern Elevators— 
INOVAIS COIS a eee oe eas s oe ea eee 1 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 
INewsBronsiwich s sea steers ache ee 3 3,076,800 x 3,076,800 
Quebec His FORE aks he ae ore 8 22,537,000 9 25,537,000 
Ontario ice cceeaas eet er eee 18 52,100,000 18 52,100,000 
Totals, Easterm Division.................. 30 79,913,800 31 82,913,800 
SUMMARY By PROVINCES. 
NoOVaiBeotia:... n2ceed eee, eR IRA es ee 1 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 
New -Brunswicks: ence ore ree eee 3 3,076,800 3 3,076,800 
SOC LS eee ORR En Ae I een LA 8 22,537,000 ) 25,537,000 . 
Ontario LE eat RIPE oa PEG cee GROMER ma Pekoy Hee ets ee 53 146, 752,210 52 145,377,260 
Mat Datei. access fect. ee ee cee Seen esas, Se 731 30,312, 650 726 30,355, 150 
Saskatchewance. so. he yew aie te tee cite ere 8,250 116,964, 650 3,241 116,499,350 
Alberta My eee PLO TNA oar) SRI ORES, i> arene 1, 787 76,464,500 1,781 76,371,000 
BritishtGolum biawe c. 10. eee ee ee 37 22,336,110 43 22,439,110 
Grand Totals for Camada................. 5,870 | 420,645,920 5,856 421,855,620 


4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1934-37, 
1933-34. 1934-35. 
Grain eNO er ive eae ere 
: Western Eastern ’ Western Eastern 
Division. Division. Total. Division. Division. Total. 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Spring WCE bh it. Mersey. 228,014,700 4,000} 228,018, 700}] 231,027,500 25,000) 231,052,500 
Wanterswheatusccs 20s cece 107,280 75,000 182,280 502,500 113,000 615,500 
Wotals,. Wheat. :. 20a 228,121,980 79,000] 228,200,980) 231,530,000 138,000) 231,668,000 
OO CRE Bes i) epee 31,520, 720 102,137) 31,622,857|]| 28,195,000} 1,247,453] 29,442,453 
IBATIGY sar eer erate eek 13,413,400 7,500} 13,420,900) 14,840,000 1,092,292] 15,982,292 
Plax) 20 hoch hint eS eee 351,820 Nil 351, 820 429,000 Nil 429,000 
LRN ae es Oe: es SY 1,306,965 Nil 1,806, 965 1,021,500 4,000 1,025,500 
COPIED Praaccti tari he ~ - Nil Nil 86,400 86,400 
Buckwheat ad. ..8has SoxGieenG 2.000 268, 582 270, 582 Nil 428,325 428,325 
Screenings Rta a tees See 38,000 Nil 38,000 - ~ Nil 
Mixedtgrainic dete. eases. cte 211, 665 6,097 217,762 132,500 216,304 348,804 


Totals, Grain........ 274, 966,550 463,316) 275,429,866! 276,148,000, 3,212,774! 279,360,774 


—— ee oe 


. 
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4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 
1934-37—concluded. 


1935-36. 1936-37. 
Grain 
¥ Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. | 7°t@l- || Division. | Division. | Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Spring WheERte techeron cee cs 217,620,910 375, 248) 217,996, 153)| 182, 102,040 Nil | 182, 102,040 
Winter iwhoateae.cmostenss cok 519,090 1, 290,817 1,809,907 110,960 581,450 692,410 
Totals, Wheat........ 218,140,000} 1,666,060} 219,806,060) 182,213,000 581,450} 182,794,450 
Onceherts nhs daa aead ccs Les 25,008,500 2,411,027) 27,419,527|| 24,302,000 551,767] 24,853,767 
ar leyin ten lane crm +a Soars 14,745,000 337,900] 15,082,900] 21,849,360 810.395} 22,659,755 
RES dl fusca ome ed yi Pan pees 880,000 Nil 880, 000 1,331,400 Nil 1,331,400 
DE e aks ih et ro sine Raa Reis 1,958,500 12,000 1,970,500 2,255,900 3,000 2,258,900 
COIN ene he eho nee 9,600 474,000 3,600 1,000 119, 250 120, 250 
iBuckwheat=4.000 cco cee Nil 280, 280 280, 280 1,000 107, 629 108,629 
Sam ple:2TAIN sieeve 6. 0 +o 2% Nil 31, len 37,732 - - il 
WNWEIxe ioral tt ae. cat, acs se 91,000 115,172 206,172 239,480 16, 700 256,180 
Totals, Grain........ 260,832,600! 5,334,171' 266,166,771" 232,193,140! 2,190,191] 234,383,331 


5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the 
navigation seasons 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Grain. To To To To 
5 Total . Total 
Canadian Us: : Canadian WES: : 
Ports. Ports. Shipments. Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
Wihteats onc. a. aapacekns bu. 89,581,223] 76,084,090)166,809,1421) 75,228,159) 13,724,564] 89,230, 8912 
ORNS A St ae * 11,818,939 124,638} 11,943,577 5,938,348 Nil 5, 938,343 
IBARIOVERee es bos ee wo 7,257,733| 12,519,246] 19,776,979 13,079,796 3,040,588) 16,120,384 
ilaxseed a. sat areas. sé 404,928 165, 055 569, 983 401,417 Nil 401,417 
Vexawoh oe eae ds es 1,099, 819 3,284,212| 4,565,082} 1,536, 721 142,520) 1,679,241 
Totals... .. 6st. es 110,162,642) 92,177,241) 203,604,763 1 96,184,436) 16,907,672/113,370,276 
DCLCCHING Ss yhe cass ai0% « +-< ton. 11,188 52, 656 — 63,844 7,090 26,037 33127 
Mixed feed (oats groats) “ 484 Nil 484 150 Nil 150 
Barleyvemalt ccs. .2ises o0 0 lb. 9,363,170 Nil 9,363,170 | 16,387,800 Nil 16,387,800 


1Includes 1,143,829 and 181,051 bushels of wheat and rye, respectively, exported direct to Europe. 
2Includes 278,168 bushels of wheat exported direct to Europe. 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1936 and 1937. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
INES? Des sees oiaea cole ee 
Old grade No. 2 Northern. 
Other grades. .7.......... 


Totals, Wheat......... 


Other Grain— 
O 


ee PS DOF 


Levers A? Ea eee a 


fiye...... Be SRE 


Totals, Other Grain... 


ths 727, 275 
66,554,431 
15,988,719 
18,631,374 
18,996,980 
11,088,390 
39, 664, 811 


27,503, 712 


1935-36. 
Rail. 


ls 729, 585 
66,554,564 
15,989, 418 
18, 633,442 
19,005,701 
11,088,390 
39, 889, 842 


16,470, 632 
9,754,055 
637, 106 
2,755,584 
53,174 


"249.170 


2,166,839| 29,670,551 


bu. 
2,559,778 
72, 209, 800 
19,026, 153 
16,986, 885 
9,498,117 


21,549, 636 


10, 194,982 
18,545,591 
619, 248 


32,866,165 


1936-37, 


2,353,453 
196,830 
176, 050 

63, 160 


25 189, 502 


——— ee ey ee ed 


bu. 
2,564,778 
72,438, 187 
19,094, 175 
17,303, 876 
9,510, 934 

Nil 


i 
22,100, 120 


—— ey ee ee 


—————— | | | SE SS SS 


12, 548, 435 
18, 742,421 
5,298 
3,501, 245 
68, 268 


35,655, 667 


1 Mixed grain in bushels of 50 Ib. 
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7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern ens gl by crop years ended July 31, 
1930-37. 


Nortre.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Year. 


Receipts and Carry-over— 


AOZO- 1980 tw encts «a namie < 
INU Wei ee SeeSoniasen se 
WO STI OS 2 eicretecte sene-s cite = 
OE ad UBS i ee sacse atest! ayo "tens 
(A'S Fat LL ee ne 
DOSE LO OOF chnae ory ate Remotes 
iM Girl WAI? ceo aaLede sean oe 
VE Uae RES Yom ee a ar 


Shipments— 


LU AO LODO x daielers wa 4058 dee tyes 
145 (i gg 493 UR Sey Seg PeaN Sete 
Oy Garten. aes = fee 
PS) el tbs Shay phage ates ar 
TOSS =1G034 we wetness ite ete 
BOSE VIS D sata no vine sevanerene 
1935-19365, 81.208 Dae ey 
19SG= 19ST ercey ciaeers see 


132,356, 863 
178, 120,479 
151,395, 023 
233,419, 639 
164, 248, 854 
116,415, 429 
164,427,961 
161,828,565 


111,077,966 
163,730,581 
133, 610, 498 


200, 254, 656 


166,952,408 
105, 273, 843 
184, 120, 242 
178,492,948 


Oats. 


15,932, 469 
20,874, 442 
17, 063,934 
17,367,890 
17,949, 649 
10,851,457 
20,967, 752 
12,273,485 


13,372,999 
19,086, 592 
15,706, 287 
15, 662, 256 
16, 824,993 
13,027, 608 
19,563,798 
13, 159,516 


Barley. 


8,381, 291 
37,555,371 
17,109, 737 

7,797,343 

7,496, 255 
10, 045, 694 
14,403, 239 

6, 247,592 


6, 734, 676 
36,485,055 
16,807,097 

6,929,791 

6,325, 712 
11,047,771 
14, 652, 637 

6,724, 438 


Flaxseed. 


658,303 
1,710,059 
1,012,939 
1,116, 223 

631,973 

485,990 

582,309 

586, 734 


657,101 
1,693, 439 
974, 649 
1,027,504 
720, 692 
485,990 
582,309 
586, 734 


3, 226, 137 
6,226,473 
15, 210, 866 
3,921,887 

837,076 

933 , 244 
2,033,088 
2,444, 583 


1, 654, 237 
4,378, 874 
13, 738, 895 
2,836, 333 
1,204, 467 
1,306, 106 
2,103,700 
2,811, 294 


160, 555, 063 
244, 486, 824 
201,792,499 
263 , 622, 982 
191, 163, 807 
138,731,814 
202,414,349 
183,380,959 


133 , 496,979 
225,374,541 
180, 837,426 
226,710,540 
192, 028, 272 
131, 141,318 
221,022,686 
201,774,930 


1Receipts only. 


8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Kastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1937. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. 
bu. bu. bu. 
Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— é 
Receipts—Water.......... 25,088,085} 3,978,524 745,185 
Alleys: Yee 134, 268 29,038 62,780 
Totals, Receipts...... 25,222) 353|. 4, 007, 562 807, 965 
Shipments—Water........ 7,382,880 Nil 30,000 
URiehd De Rook Rane DOO oan 4,257,354 820, 660 
Totals, Shipments....| 30,102,202 4,257,354 850, 660 
Lower Lake Ports— 
Receipts—Water.......... 54,449, 583 2,807,004} 2,402,702 
ai eee eee 234,819 237,641 680,370 
Totals, Receipts...... 54,684,402 3,044,645 3,083,072 
Shipments—Water........ 48,270,163 1,034, 266 1,805, 672 
ae ner 9,349,000} 2,129,933 1,436, 896 
Totals, Shipments 57,619,163} 3,164,199) 3,242,568 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
Receipts—Water.......... 67,968,214] 4,464,738 1,882,070 
TRATES 2, ee 4,997,297 666, 168 409,681 
Totals, Receipts...... 12,965,511) 255, 130, 906|e= 2, 291, 751 
Shipments—Water........ 75,136,492} 3,401,231 1,623, 728 
Rai chonerateraatorte 5,024, 887 2,245,615 942,678 
Totals, Shipments 80,161,379} 5,646,846] 2,566,406 
Maritime Ports— 
Receipts—Water.......... 238,517 Nil Nil 
Riailean... 2 ae 8,717,782 90,372 64, 804 
Totals, Receipts...... 8,956, 299 90,372 64, 804 
Shipments—Water........ 10,562,565 85,487 64, 804 
Railévouewsen , 639 5,630 Nil 
Totals, Shipments... 10,610, 204 91,117 64,804 


Flaxseed. 


bu. 


166, 891 
Nil 
166, 891 


Nil 
166,891 
166,891 


135,818 
Nil 
135,818 


97,293 
38,525 
135, 818 


284,025 
Nil 
284, 025 
Nil © 
284,025 
284,025 


Rye. 
bu. 


381,981 
Nil 
381, 981 


343,312 
- 49,124 
392,436 


493, 601 
6,363 
499, 964 


501, 269 
209,090 
710,359 


1,554, 120 
Nil 
1,554,120 


1,660, 947 
39,034 
1,699, 981 


Nil 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
il 


i 
8,518 


Total. 


bu. 


30,360, 666 
226,086 
30,586, 752 


7,756,192. 


28,013,351 
35,769,543 


60,288, 708 
1,159,193 
61,447,901 


51, 708, 663 
13,163,444 
64,872,107 


76, 153, 167 
6,073, 146 
82,226,313 


81, 822,398 
8,536, 239 
90,358, 637 


238,517 
8,881,476 
9,119,993 


10,721,374 
53, 269 
10,774, 643 


1Eixclusive of minor quantities of Canadian corn, buckwheat, and mixed grain. 
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Flour Milling in 1936.—The flour- and grist-milling industry in Canada in 
1936 showed a decrease of 9 mills of all classes from 1935, and capacity of flour 
mills was decreased by 3,198 barrels of flour a day from the 1935 figure. Capital 
investment was $55,275,090. The mills were distributed by provinces as shown 
in Table 9. Statistics of the employees, value of products, etc., for both flour and 
feed mills, for the latest year available, will be found in Table 7 of the chapter on 
Manufactures, pp. 403-472 of this volume. 


9.—Flour-Mills of Canada, with Their Equipment and Capacities, by Previnces, 
1936, with Totals, 1935. 


rou ee ahr . Speke 
f an opping ota fo) 
Province. L Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls. Stones. Flour- 
Mills. Mills. 
No. No. No. pairs. pairs. bbl. per day. 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 1 12 60 12 482 
INGV aI COtIALS. weit te 3 8 11 11 Nil 93 
New Brunswick............. 6 21 27 50 Nil 390 
VISITS) C12. Oe ARSC a RE peas 85 148 233 536 144 12,620 
Gnbanios tee) cst baee 124 513 637 1,981 41 50,333 
Wambo ba cers a5 585.65. ea eee 34 7 41 555 2 11,385 
Saskatchewan.............- 49 19 68 553 15 13, 635 
Albertac ie peace Soe ey 48 33 81 633 5 12,369 
British Columbia........... 3 5 8 46 Nil 735 
Totals, 1936........ 363 755 1,118 4,425 219 102,042 


Totals, 1935........ 384 743 1,127 4,496 238 105,240 


Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live- 
Stock Products.* 


The estimated value of farm animals sold for meat in Canada in 1936 was 
$130,886,000. In addition, the 1936 wool production was worth $2,783,000 and the 
farm value of poultry and eggs produced was $53,236,000. Live stock makes a very 
important contribution to farmers’ income and also provides the basis for a large 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry in Canada. Since the War the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry has been one of the most important single manufacturing 
industries in Canada. 


*Revised by the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see: Canada Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 594-595; Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and The Annual Market Review, published 
annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Statistios of live stock 
and poultry are given at pp. 251 to 255 of this volume. 


10.—Animals in Canada, Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers, and Wool Produced in 
Canada, by census years 1871-1931. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold. — 


Year. a weg 
Cattle.! Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Produced. 
No No No No. No No Ib 

Laine he ei 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 | 1,366,083 507,725 | 1,557,480 | 1,216,097 | 11,103,480 
HOR sie tee rh 3,382,396 | 3,048,678 | 1,207,619 657,681 | 1,496,465 | 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
BL ais «i bratkis vine 3,997,023 | 2,563,781 | 1,783,850 957,737 | 1,464,172 | 1,791,104 10,031,970 
OO ak sto aie 5,576,451 | 2,510,239 | 2,353,828 | 1,110,209 | 1,329,141 | 2,497,636 | 10,657,597 
UE se ayo: shai s 2 6,526,083 | 2,174,300 | 3,634,778 || 1,752,7928 949,0393 | 2,771,7558 6, 933,955 
Bel ere ties ce: 8,519,484 | 3,203,966 | 3,404,730 || 2,097,390 | 1,217,987 | 2,972,331 11,338, 268 
BNL ee oe ei ars 8,099,883 | 3,627,116 | 4,774,828 ll 2,046,428 | 1,296,158 | 3,578,189 " 12,794,634 

1Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 2Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses 


were taken in April, so that the proportion of young animals is greater than for years previous to 1911. 
’Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data given 
for other years, the amounts being partly estimated: cattle, 1,915,059; sheep, 1,097,015; swine, 4,282,624. 
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In Table 11 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the 
years 1921 to 1937, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during 
the period 1921 to 1925. 


11.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-37. 
(Average number for 1921-25=100.) 


Milch Other : 

Year. Horses. Cana! Gattic! Sheep Swine 
LOD LA Semiret a cclee or err one eae Mate eee Se eee 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
LODZ ie ae ahteeers ess (otstotcians afer ntatectios ehaeks ae pmiaetenersrs aeateiate 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
LO Da etree oo ert selec tls sane ce Chit ates eh reek eee 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
1924 oan ah-n.c SERPS ton 3c GRAY eG RE ee eee tee 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
LO 2D Mea tele ake aiate Siw atte Ae tetces Ce ne Serra eres 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
Od a rats Oe OIO ORIN OCICS CIITA TE WLIO ORC AO 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
LOD Re Tae ©. 5. ci NET ax sclaca) octal, cle ars closet ers aus) 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
Lt ye niain Gs Berni oe MOCIIOG aoc do ODS eInG Ga aL OC RIS 93-1 101-1 85:3 112-9 103-8 
LODO ri cnie tig bine che ier’ Viste Morehead ohiereeercine ee te oceans 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
LOGO era rasleve iy sieve, off ets 0.0.0 ates Bitte ars oars eT ened ole mies 90-8 98-5 89°8 122-1 92-3 
LOS TSS Serco ia ofalors <iaie.oecatve stato isc ioe ene detects 85-8 90-2 78-7 119-8 108-4 
LOS 2a ce a ieatelacoais opie 5 Move AO he ole ena Ss otis 85-2 96-1 84-1 120-4 107-0 
J Oa actrees bite ohm stiaies F570 vincts where ieke Seek ORES © wae ke 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
1B Lr ae INE SR: a ae Ne aS Snare PADS: ir nlR rab ARN 80-9 103-3 87-0 113-0 84°3 
AOS Oe iets ant Oc euiaae dete. « heehee ere eee aes 80:8 102-9 85-0 112-3 81-9 
LOG ate cn ore on oe memcindtta tet bee co Can tlng dn seas 79-7 103-9 84-7 109-9 95-6 
LOST ee. ms oc MO « cucken's An's ota sg Rh eee ce 79-5 105-4 83-8 110-3 91-4 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1936.—The numbers of cattle, calves, and swine sold 
at stockyards showed increases in 1986 as compared with 1935, while sheep and 
lambs showed a decrease. Cattle sold numbered 885,477 in 1936 and 838,894 in 
1935, calves 450,955 and 409,074, hogs 1,044,207 and 832,949, and sheep and lambs 
401,862 and 439,339, respectively. 


Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1935 and 1936. 


12.—Total Receipts of Live-Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 

Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 

Cattle. |Calves.} Hogs. and_ || Cattle. |Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. \ Lambs. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Toronto— 
Reesipts Gotal) .cccudsccsaecc ce 324,732) 119,530} 175,666] 199,856 311,054] 125,121) 229,277) 174,489 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. .| 195,693} 68,883] 165,328] 161,156]! 186,717] 48,123] 219,288] 131,088 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 31,630] 34,448] 7,621] 35,912) 36,199] 32,986) 6,425] 36,675 
3. Store stock to country points} 78,471] 8,617 Nil Nil |} 55,367; 9,017 Nil Nil 


Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts (totab).:....csecc.nsans 56,906} 120,151] 158,429] 106,880) 64,004} 121,476) 230,802} 99,809 


Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 36,819] 67,526) 98,655} 82,051!) 42,508! 65,426] 135,253) 76,513 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 19,450} 51,636] 61,321) 22,908! 20,728] 55,531) 96,276] 23,650 


3. Store stock to country points Nil Nil Nil Nil 175 149 Nil Nil 
Montreal (Kast End)— 
Receipts (totaly ys... eck cee 13,638} 30,793) 25,306] 7,634] 10,889} 27,575) 40,574) 6,281 
Shipments— 
1, Slaughter stock to packers. . 956 ein 216) eB l2 584 116} 2,798) 6,946 419 


2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 12,831] 28,609] 21,791] 7,247] 10,519} 24,462] 31,652] 5,709 
3. Store stock to country points Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
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12.—Total Receipts of Live-Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


1935. 1936. 

Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 

Cattle. |Calves.| Hogs. | _and_ || Cattle. |Calves.}| Hogs. | and 
Lambs. Lambs 

No No No No No. No No No 

Winnipeg— 
Receipts (total). 502. ks 294,169) 97,610) 215,697) 69,502) 307,860] 121,457) 258,986) 62,306 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. .| 157,953] 66,213) 144,020] 58,919] 169,899] 80,071] 201,347] 54,185 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 32,055] 17,375] 7,976] 4,765]/ 28,399] 21,851 7,401| 4,668 
3. Store stock to country points} 40,361] 2,276 Nil Nil || 48,206] 2,424 Nil Nil 


Calgary— 
HLeceipis: GOtal. eres. caveore. 59,625} 15,237) 84,090) 18,304] 83,242} 19,762) 83,464] 13,322 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 47,060 1 71,352] 12,368] 62,744 1 66,890} 11,292 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 6,221 1 696 Stull VL lO 1 507 322 
3. Store stock to country points} 16,759 50 Nil Nil || 17,919 Nil Nil Nil 
Edmonton— 
mveceipts (total). i.c..s se. ens os © 50,206} 13,064) 77,561] 18,215) 58,211] 16,616] 58,566] 18,397 
Shipments— : 


1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 27,510] 8,165} 69,678] 11,632] 27,946] 7,107] 48,992] 13,797 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 2,695| 1,589) 2,3171> 2)4661" 3,007) 1,827); 1,957) 1,873 
3. Store stock to country points| 12,636 624 Nil Nil 8,715 386 Nil Nil 


Prince Albert— 
AVCECINES (COAL). facia sapea ts 6,479 945) 28,549) 1,765] 10,908} 2,272) 32,921) 3,466 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 2,198 505| 27,095; 1,526] 4,058] 1,475) 82,393] 3,292 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 360 178 45 14 309 18 3 10 
3. Store stock to country points|> 2,265 58 Nil Nil 3,374 354 Nil Nil 
Moose Jaw— ~ 
Receipts (total isi se.. s akele. 16,048} 3,883} 19,862) 16,020] 15,406] 5,824) 30,266] 15,214 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 11,227} 2,998] 17,658 7,061] 12,300} 4,676] 26,318} 7,904 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 4 Nil 9 20 23 1 Nil | =N il 
3. Store stock to country points} 3,928 750 Nil Nil 2,189 764. Nil Nil 
Saskatoon— 
neceipie-(COtal) oo a lic.ckss ka coon 9,752| 4,204] 32,104) 4,192) 15,859) 6,520) 51,852} 5,990 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 5,444) 2,975) 26,425) 3,634 8,876} 5,217) 46,671] 4,944 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 2,871 TP3siie 2,134 490) 3,422 Ic b21ie 22: 333 645 


3. Store stock to country points} 1,009 68 Nil} = Nil 1,630 55] ‘Nil Nil 
Regina— ; 

TLCCEIDES (LOCEL) ..-. «300. 4 3. 00k 5 7,339| 3,657] . 15,685 1,971 8,044] 4,332} 27,499] 2,588 

Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 4,857, 2,019) 13,074 1,530) 4,724) 2,424] 23,564 1,635 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 1,997; 1,584 1,140 412) 2,206 1,919 1,186 961 
3. Store stock to country points 250 14 Nil Nil 596 22 Nil Nil 


included with cattle. 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1936 showed increases 
in all classes. Total shipments in 1936 with comparative figures for 1935 in paren- 
theses were as follows: cattle 756,512 (584,642); calves 255,991 (191,128); swine 
900,185 (891,266); and sheep 262,013 (249,451). 


The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1936 are given in 
Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1936 and, in the case of hogs, those 
marketed direct to. packers, since a majority of these animals are handled in this 
way. Of recent years the practice is developing of grading an increasing proportion 
of hogs by the carcass after being dressed at the packing plant. Hogs graded by 
each method are shown separately in Table 14. 
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13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1936. 


Maritime Saskat- 


Live Stock. Provinces, |Quebec.| Ontario. |Manitoba.| Ghewan, | Alberta. | Total. 

Catiie= No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Totals to stockyards 297,016 98,985} 250,563) 223,158 890,948 
Direct to packers.......... 2 95,299 27,587 50,513 84,070} 266,687 
Direct for export........... 46,060 2,308 12,025 56,583) 124,917 
Totals, Cattle....... 6,618] 31,767) 438,375} 128,880} 313,101) 363,811) 1,282,552 
Calyes— Rares Chis home tO Uae aed) Oo ens On ee ee Be 
Totals to stockyards....... 4,037) 81,639] 169,152 48,858 80,829 55,447] 439,962 
Direct to packers.......... 3,536] 28,756 91,469 32,807 7,142 50,332} 214,042 
Director exporti.s: se. «xe 1,487] 3,389 17,183 118 554 3,027 26,058 
Totals, Calves....... 9,060) 113,784} 277,804 81,783 88,525} 109,106) 680,062 
Hogs— Sees Woe RN ane) ie ee ne 
Totals to stockyards....... 1,576} 150,008} 347,593) 109,396} 297,498) 265,462} 1,171,533 
Direct to packers.......... 47,211} 101,070} 1,230,026] 158,280} 272,499) 764,847] 2,573,933 
Direct for export........... 6,178 412 35, 543 180 16 9,157 51,486 
Totals, Hogs........ 54,965) 251,490) 1,613,162) 267,856] 576,013) 1,039,466) 3,796,952 
Sheep— ee aoa ae Cheeses Bee en Li weed pec te ee Te 
Totals to stockyards....... 3,517} 95,785] 146,885 28,593 76,574 78,715} 430,019 
Direct to packers.......... 11,421] 27,465) 103,477 52,462 17,110} 167,825) 379,760 
Direct for export........... 528 37 1,611 Nil 4 216 2,396 
Totals, Sheep....... 15,466) 123,237] 251,973 81,055 93,688} 246,756} 812,175 
Store cattle purchased....... 2,108, 4,148] 125,278 26,809 4,068 20,360} 183,441 


14.—Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1936. 


Live Stock and Grade. Maritime] Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- | Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan. 
{i Catile= No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
Choice: Fue. het choc Nil 9 247 1,740 2,444 2,003 6,443 
GOO0 re ccc ers. aes Nil 95 17, 757 5,173 8,550 8,125 39,710 
Mediumtaey terra ee Nil 1,073 31,574 7,200 16,353 14, 233 70,433 
Commons. otis. eee 23 1,134 10,800 3,015 11,374 15, 203 41,549 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— : 
Choice? a Reds | ee Nil 45 8,603 1,691 2715 2,993 16,047 
000. Bee. os eine coos tae Nil 837 27,828 4,041 7,688 - 8,290 48,684 
Medium a nesceceeeen eis Nil 1,028 21,565 2,384 6,711 9,367 41,055 
Common. decvaendss ec Nil 376 3,636 388 1,283 3,291 8,974 
Heifers— : 
CROWOeinens.. te teers Nil 8 42 1,668 3,027 2,812 Veniyiy 
Good Sine Sere OR VaHee? eee we Nil 122 17,659 4,516 9,577 9,559 41,433 
Mediumiar cote 2 317 27,142 7,126 20,256 16,139 70, 982 
Common ).66 FG Se kek é 16 451, 8,599 3,998 13, 237 13, 847 40,148 
Fed Calves— 

OICE See Mamta care Nil Nil 5,744 1,089 1,436 1,108 9,377 
GOO 5. 5 ai ottngtote nace Nil 2 9,182 1,750 2,612 2,609 16,155 
PAGUIUM aioe, eee Nil 16 11,329 3, 198 5,477 3,937 23,952 

Cows— 
Good sal aes RISE eee toe 1 663 16,857 4,655 12°125 16,365 50, 666 
MOQHING. toe te aes 13 2,955 16,904 8,797 17, 983 12,937 59,589 
Common) te ee ee 5 3,190 151383 5,014 10,554 6,766 40,662 
Canners and cutters...... PAW 4,624 19,887 6,275 10,907 4,823 46,793 
Bulls— 
CpG Ferre as dice tances Nil 79 3,912 1,105 2,199 1,435}. 8,730 
Common, So 26). is 2,941]: 7,244 1,673 3,001 2,392 17,258 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
Goods 4k Pee eee Nil 8 3,530 8,413 21,796 16,303 50,050 
Cominianiet. 2h Nil 36 5, 153 8,691 25,442 19,328 58,650 


a 


4 


ee Pets. b;? 
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14.—Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1936—concluded. 


Live Stock and Grade. Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan. 
No No No No. No No No 
1. Cattle—concluded. 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
GOOU haan ee re er beeen Nil Nil 24 1,250 5, 243 4,403 10,920 
Gommon..:/. 4205... alte Nil Nil 56 1,948 5,615 4,222 11,841 
Milkers and springers...... Nil 795 5,625 997 691 104 8,212 
Wnclassificedia cia .n cate Nil 78 984 1,195 Pa OA CME 20,554 45,078 
Totals, Cattle....... 344 20,882) 297,016 98,985) 250,563) 223,158] 890,948 
2. Calyes— 
Veal— 
Good and choice......... 1 1,742 52,561 20,689 23 , 365 15,437 113,795 
Common and medium... 557 49,540) 106,742 27,608 52,131 35,422) 272,600 
SUT Bee ai oa, Beh ee er 3,479 30,357 9,849 561 4,733 4,588 53,567 
Totals, Calves....... 4,037 81,639} 169,152 48,858 80,829 55,447) 439,962 
3. Hogs, Graded Alive—1 
Selectibacons:; ss... ks. 966 40,709} 408,147 43, 806 90,393} 221,966] 805,987 
BACON ds ee sea 2,463 81,431 644,601 96,257 186,359 380,363) 1,391,474 
SUUCHETS ete tres June on Loe 47,878 119,451 32,584 107,177 250,524 560, 776 
[RIGOR TTS Rarer, RR eta tN ate 446 6,281 27,786 7,691 20,492 22,201 84,897 
FOXUTS NCAVICR os Flue Nee 343 3,787 5,956 3,974 11,189 5,926 31,175 
Lights and feeders....... 3, 266 31,300 48,574 56,522 86,195 58,739 284,596 
OMS NOM los ssn wsacene. 469 1,657 5,605 8,437 23 , 820 16,458 56,446 
OMB INO eas sn et ne 182 2.592 27, 834 5,078 13,775 22,394 71,855 
HVOUL ION Ge k Rarer es Gs 56 38 1,761 576 2,008 1,673 6,112 
SUES RR plain 51 152 1,637 452 Pert 7, 1,246 4,655 
Totals, Hogs Graded 
LR aaa, oe ee 11,404) 215,825) 1,291,352} 255,377| 542,525! 981,490] 3,297,973 
Hog Carcasses—! 
Vi, eoeer tog \ thal Ney 5a a 10, 853 7,704 109, 703 3,640 7,385 15,491 154,776 
TB Cnr a See gains or One 16,629 15,583 137,016 5, 703 11,958 23,387| 210,276 
(Ol viel, Steere Ris ee ae 3,143} - 3,668; 11,773 1,086 3,049 5,456 28,175 
DTS © nets oe ce ea 1,106 118 1,895 97 578 Zio 4,066 
1B ek ee fy a ge a ie ea 893 187 1,844 55 238 335 3,002 
ERGAN SPM AN has bce 731 1,052 9,777 449 940 2,435 15,384 
Pixtra heaw yin: sce. sa 295 637 1,946 93 341 521 3, 833 
Piehts eat. wee eee OTe 2,960 5,977 9,672 945 1,631 890 22,075 
DOWS eet eau oer. 773 3827 2,641 745i) | feo 32 5,356 
Totals, Hog Car- 
CAGSCCH St ee Ee 37,383 35,253| 286,267 12,299 27,472 48,819} 447,493 
4. Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights...... 1330 52,244 100, 533 19,332 30,482 39,787| 243,713 
Good heavies............ 14 871 4,650 840 10,885 2,934 20,194 
Common, all weights.... 684 18,371 13,743 6,209 11,568 11,075 61,650 
JRC os Ja eae 628 14,210 6,171 285 261 140 21,695 
Sheep— 
Good heavies............ 28 466 3,158 13 615 2,101 6,381 
Good handyweights..... 362 4,189 11,534 1,228 3,840 4,589 25,742 
COMMONS Cink ot aee 466 5,384 7,096 686 1, 666 2,616 17,914 
L WUnclassified............. Nil Nil Nil Nil 17,257 155473 32,730 
Totals, Lambs and 
Sheep........... 3,517 95,735) 146,885 28,593 36,574 78,715) 430,019 


1Including shipments direct to packers. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the most 
important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the statis- 
tics of Table 15, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the 
production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large establish- 


- ments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency of 


operation. There has been a large increase in the number of establishments since 
1931, due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in 
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slaughtering only. The inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materi- 
ally the value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock slaughtered 
at Canadian inspected establishments in 1935 and 1936 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1870-1939, annually 1932-36. 


Description. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900.1 1910.1 1920. 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 528 57 80 86 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325 1,449,677 2,185,077 5,395,162 | 15,321,088 84, 288, 306 
Hii plOV.ees sneie sree No. 841 852) 1,699 2,416 4,214 11,978 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145,376 209, 483 505, 553 1,020, 164 2,685,518 16,691,471 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942,786 3, 163,576 5,556,746 | 19,520,058 | 40,951,761 | 170,916,888 

_ Value of products....... $ 3,799,552 | 4,084,183 | 7,132,831 | 22,217,984 | 48,527,076 | 240,544, 618 
1930 1932 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936 
Establishments......... No. 76 1412 1352 1472 Pe adoQe 1422 
Capital invested........ $ 60,778,996 | 53,227,929 | 54,590,398 | 56,765,624 | 58,207,715 61,806,675 
Himployees.. teen. cos 3. No. 9,290 9,101 9,289 10,119 10,674 11,776 
Salaries and wages...... $ 12,114,667 | 10,349,315 | 10,103,744 | 11,608,338 | 12,448,347 13,921,410 
Cost of materials....... $ |129,004,327 | 65,575,957 | 70,467,544 | 98,417,162 |108,191,810 | 126,630,086 
Value of products....... $ '164,029,953 | 91,246,523 | 92,366,137 1122,112,406 !133,379,312 | 156,971,640 


1¥jgures for these years cover establishments employing five hands or over only. 
2See the text preceding this table. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Month. a ss 
Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Hogs. 
No No No No. No No No No 

JANUALY <. Soden aes 67,716 28,142 40,448 281,689 69,810 27,060 48,434 275, 119 
Hic alyyteracie: 53,401 29,947 37,241 254,944 62,097 29,099 43,398 245,049 
MarGh 2.2. on eee tan 56, 234 49,246 39, 932 242, 820 61,927 48,588 42,563 262,531 
April canes ce 5%, 189) | > 42,252 43,308 255, 666 66,816 67, 583 32,312 266,855 
AVE iVertce se ee itevare ra 63,713 76,381 37,710 | 244,893 65, 132 71,784 26,094 279,710 
PUNO MeO aa waa-es 52,063 65,056 54,008 194,613 67,029 68,946 51,882 269,474 
Jul Warr eee 56,047 57,360 73,468 191,088 68,439 57,096 67,329 232,254 
INUPUSE A eet ote 66, 679 47,505 97,190 175,542 76, 534 52,613 81,251 232,050 
September........ 72,313 46,007 105,083 176,786 || 89,832 55,404 107,576 284,186 
Octoberyyecntets. 92,844 49,115 | 170,537 | 262,599 |) 111,665 51,070 | 168,378 391,890 
November........ 88, 942 39,515 108,475 256,361 102,614 39,553 109,040 410,449 
December........ 62,570 26,325 53 , 828 268, 824 78,3834 33,820 7’ 52,718 412,311 
Totals........ 789,711 | 586,851 ' 861,228 12,805,825 " 920,229 | 602,616 | 830,975 | 3,562,534 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The figures of Table 17 provide an 
indication of the standard of the diet of the people of Canada. Animal products 
such as meat, butter, and eggs are generally regarded as features of the diet of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter, and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price relationships. These, in turn, are related to cycles of over- and 
under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork, particularly, interchange in leadership as regards the amount 
consumed, according to the price relationships between them. In 1937, 58-89 pounds — 
of beef were consumed per capita as compared with 62-35 pounds of pork. In 1933, — 
pork consumption was 75-02 pounds per capita and beef consumption 55-50 pounds ~ 
per capita. | 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1933-37. 


Item. 


Beef and Veal— 


Slaughtered in Canada............ N 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
On hand, Jan. 1 
ITIPOELEOLO OE! nareiads cte.cce cess sien 


ee ey 


UXDONCA OU CCbenmtascie ot eee eee 


Onshand) Deegal. 3h .a%al.cde. once 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Pork— 


Slaughtered in Canada............ No 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
Onthand erty Bee % oi ioct Saam dee 
Em portsrOhpor Kanrscarcas bara wsierawuleres 


Exporte Ol porks -iyiiekedaeenskw os 


CalbendsTee sates IO 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Mutton and Lamb— 


Slaughtered in Canada............ N 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
QTd EAT bd FET bate jo cee Ree re nie 
Imports of mutton and lamb....... 


Exports of mutton and lamb....... 


@nvnand Meer slo. arses hac cers 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Summary of Per Capita 
Consumption, All Meats— 
BECEANG VORA meteors se deere: 


rr 


Totals, Consumption of All Meats 


Per: Capitas 20. oe. ee aoseeee 


Butter— 
HANG aT Tei sheets Santen os 
Production—Creamery............ 
Home-made.......... 
WIA OT LB ah olekyeis Saree +e sehen 


PON ANG IOC! SLi... cece cca negtene = 


Movals, COnsuUMmption.........a.s.0.. 
Consumption per capita............ 


Cheese— 
DEANS AN. 2, 2. cc cere c cde Sake Geel 3 
Production—Factory............;. 
Home-made......<..- 
MEADOTES eee me ks sc ras vice foo 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 608. 


“cc 


1933. 


1,715,424 
608,975,520 
9,821,741 
179, 875 


1934. 


2,137,492 


1935. 


2,035, 698 


758,809,660) 722,672,790 


16, 127,300 
196,258 


25,396, 292 
13,959,458 


1936. 


1,889,731 
670, 854,505 
24,836,592 
12,179,356 


1937.2 


1,853,528 
658,002,440 
28,452, 603 
11,786,650 


618,977, 136 
10,009, 700 


608 , 967, 436 
16,127,300 


775, 133, 218 
15,092, 200 


762,028,540 
13,512,600 


760,041,018) 748,515,940 


25,396, 292 


24,836,592 


707, 870, 453 
12,416,300 


695,454, 153 


28,452,603 


698, 241, 693 
17, 265, 200 


680, 976,493 
26,109,401 


60-48 


58-89 


5,813,799 
872,069, 850 
29,552,198 
3,774,034 


905,396, 082 
79,302, 600 


826,093, 482 
24,759,461 


5,590, 673 
838, 600, 950 
24,759,461 
4,147,727 


"867,508, 138 
123,750,200 


743,757, 938 
28,116,841 


5,415,289 
812, 293,350 
28,116,841 
430,348 


840, 840, 539 
132,435,300 


708, 405, 239 
30,335,225 


6,270,565 
940,584,750 
30,335,225 
2,877,456 


973,797,431 
174,492,800 


799,304,631 
49,604,317 


5,985,945 
897, 891, 750 
49,604,317 
2,068, 526 
949,564,593 
219,141,500 


730, 423, 093 
37,116,949 


801,334,021 
75-02 


1,691,072 
67,642,880 
5,293,237 
296,581 


715,641,097 
66-12 


1,708,598 
68,343,920 


678,070,014 
62-01 


1,696,061 
67,842,440 


749,700,314 
67-98 


1,660, 114 
66,404,560 
5,578,415 

19,079 


693,306, 144 
62-35 


1,667,381 
66,695, 240 


————————— | | | | 


73, 232,698 
406,500 


75,582,486 
378,800 


75,406,059 
315,500 


72,002,054 
231, 800 


73, 932,325 
283,500 


72,826,198 
7,200, 802 


75,203, 686 
7,480,457 


75,090,559 
5,578,415 


71,770,254 
7,196,840 


73, 648, 825 
5,119, 146 


65,625,396 
6-14 


6-26 


5-86 


—————_ | | | ee | 


SS ne eee 


21,688, 844 
219,232,546 
106,485,000 

1,377, 137 


22,026,655 
234,852,961 


32,422,719 
240,918,799 


109,918, 000}114,161,9994 


2,873,562 


148,541 


32,610,519? 
250,931,777 


36,671,543 
246,387,300 


114,026,000) 113,084,000 


117,281 


65,918 


369, 671, 178/387, 652,058 4 


348, 783,527 
4,437,200 


344,346,327 
22,026,655 


322,319,672 
30-18 


428,300 


7,697,000 


369, 242, 878/379 , 955,058 4 
32,422,719] 32,302,519 


336, 820, 1591347, 652,539 4 
31-12 


31-794 


397,685,577 
5,128,800 
392,556,777 
36,671,543 


355,885, 234 


32:27 


396, 208, 761 
4,096, 600 


392,112,161 
28,352,535 


363, 759, 626 
32-71 


13,279, 857 
111, 146,493 
943,300 
967,613 


15,973,921 


17,196,375 


99,346,617] 100,427,390 


1,011,300 
946,401 


1, 232,1484 
1,274,180 


24,562,606 
119, 123, 483 
1,229,300 
1,239, 882 


24,025, 899 
128,444,300 
1,232,300 
1,410,336 


| | | | 


117, 278,239 120, 130,043 4 


126, 337, 263 


146,155,271 


155, 112, 835 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937.2 
Cheese—concluded. 
EXXpOrts s Shisecaie« hes «cats rate dias. lb.| 74,168,600) 61,167,800} 55,718,700} 81,890,300) 88,955,300 
Ss 52,168,663) 56,110,439] 64,411,4334| 64,264,971) 66,157,535 
Onshand + Deco t mc .cma. gears wee’ s 15,973,921} 17,196,375} 24,562,606} 24,025,899) 26,869,629 
Motals «consump bIONse -iicieeacts orator ih 36,194,742] 38,914,064) 39,848,7374) 40,239,072} 39,287,906 
Consumption per capita............ He 3°39 3-60 3-644 3°65 3-53 
Eggs— a 
re hand; Jantaleectee. sebecian emacs doz.| 4,064,732) 2,875,825} 5,097,164) 3,359,1973| 4,749,444 
Production—Farm..........e.00-- “| 222,254,000} 223,272,000} 223,540,000} 219,494,000} 219,443,000 
Other sae ee if 20,500,000} 20,500,000} 20,500,000) 20,500,000) 20,500,000 
PMpPOrtiss. ces ree ae. sata nde < 260,510) 1,153,715 364,570 869,593 593,558 
§ | 247,079,242) 247,801,540] 249,501,734] 244,222,790] 245, 286,002 
FUXPORGS sciatic ciccooies eroais souienscuess se 1,987,612 2,001,024 1,300, 744 1,203,814 1,602,011 
“| 245,091,630} 245,800,516} 248,200,990) 243,018,976] 243,683,991 
On hand, Decl: Ws... pease ae a 2,875,825] 5,097,164) 3,315,007} 4,749,444) 4,726,693 
Totals, consumption..............- “| 242,215,805] 240,703,352) 244,885,983) 238,269,532) 238,957,298 
Consumption per Capita............ sf 22-68 22-24 22-39 21-61 21-49 
Poultry— ' 
Onjfarmsyine, choc csomeen eee No.| 59,324,400) 59,798,700) 56,768,800} 59,339,400) 57,510,100 
Wisew here ss., sec. aces eae eer tac so 5,675,000) 5,675,000) 5,675,000} 5,675,000} 5,675,000 
Totalsiva. ces nertortinse ate OH 64,999,400} 65,473,700} 62,443,800} 65,014,400} 63,185,100 
IMarketings nic .atciecewreerorte eee < 27,596,210) 33,863,555) 38,125,350} 39,641,625) 38,537,805 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 154,627,165] 186,141,585] 205,628,940] 212,824,200) 207,132,960 
Onjhand Jans tesco. tienes dea ss 6,969,908} 10,729,147] 11,228,878] 11,435,954] 16,194,650 
“ | 161,597,073} 196,870,732] 216,857,818) 224,260,154) 223,327,610 
Fistim ateGsexpOLusincees ieee eter se 1,352,183] 2,585,606] 2,991,356] 4,909,317] 11,104,366 
“ | 160,244,890 194,285, 126} 213,866,462) 219,350,837] 212,223,244 
Onghand) Deen oley esentaicronceta: os 10,729,147} 11,228,878] 11,435,954] 16,194,650) 10,401,204 
ovals .CONSUMPUION ss lire hates eters “ | 149,515,743] 183,056,248] 202,430,508) 203,146,187] 201,822,040 
Consumption per capita...... Bide Hy 14-00 16-91 18-51 18-43 18-15 
1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 155. 2 Subject 
to revision. 3 Includes carloads in transit. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year 
Book. 5 Fowl, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1934-37, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 540-543, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 554-557. Exports and imports by calendar years 
1932-36, may be found at pp. 73, 75, and 76 of the report on “Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1936”. At pp. 53-78 of the report on ‘“Trade of Canada (Im- 
ports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1937” figures are given of 
exports of animals and animal products for 1936 and 1937 and imports of this 
class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 210-234 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government toward the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1937 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 


—_— 
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18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 


_ Nors.—The figures in this table were supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Associate 
Director of Marketing Services, Dairy Products and Cold Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

eaimeries with mechanical refrigeration are not now included, although for years previous to 1936 they 
were considered as cold storage warehouses in these tables. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. All Warehouses. 
Province. = 
od ar Num- | Refriger- Cost Total Num- | Kefriger- 
ber. | ated Space. : Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 
cu. ft. $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... acts 5 273,698 130,678 10 338, 002 
ING VEIN COUN One crac tonics haste ec 12 | 2,559,730 | 2,805,262 22 3,197,533 
INO WoDTUNS WICK clon. ce cess suics tices © 3 894,177 288,419 23 1,219,043 
Quebec Ere coattharexc¥elocreistayela di tlerem Sielsi) ais 8 367,474 333, 787 64 11,366,060 
NOE ATIO coco ole eatiiciercis sis'eit Stowe ote ese sani 37 | 4,631,145 | 2,051,912 128 17, 233, 433 
INERT LOR a cetlee cite cree keeles isis e 1 27,500 32,000 36 5,386,703 
SK AUC MOW Ast sdine.s cat cece Sete ae 4 437,596 268,707 21 1,879,291 
PREDOU Gee orient cite co enie sca 3 402,810 301,512 17 4,216,045 
British COMDIAL. acess ss ecece wens 251 5,592,490 | 2,402,821 76} 10,474,373 
OD Sis see ats ste Bafa cive’ca cm mn inision em: s . Nil Nil Nil 1 44,900 
Wotals core cc c0csese ok oats 98 | 15,186,620 | 8,615,093 | 2,570,501 398 | 55,355,383 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of cold storage reports 


_is published annually as a separate statement and the same data are included in the 


report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”, published annually. In 
Table 19 are included statistics, by months for 1936 and 1937, of the stocks of food 
in cold storage and in process of cure for various important commodities. 


19.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
by Months, 1936 and 1937. 


Nortr.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Beef. 
Factory 
Nopeaad Month. Eggs. Butter.? Cheese. Fresh, Fresh, Cured or 
Not Frozen.| ‘ Frozen. in Cure 
Ale doz lb lb. lb Ib Ib 
WANURTY + Seed ehtecesloee ee. 3,315,007 | 32,302,519 | 24,562,606 | 4,684,151 | 16,735,182 557,029 
POD TU AT Y 25 6: acese'ose)8 6: «casos 5-60 2,350,489 | 25,086,097 | 22,216,782 6,324,808 | 13,342,795 643,129 
PMR ELRO IA sors 05s othe, e.visinid’e acca eh 1,187,302 | 16,521,114 | 19,344,121 6,255,241 9,980,027 726, 136 
7.40 eas CACO Ee ETRE Re 1,210,3321] 8,849,551 | 16,875,8071) 5,742,926 | 10,152,754 763,395 
RTE Serta tsk cree eicis sieyenisie 6 3,774,6921| 4,860,978 | 14,170,257 5,443 , 034 9,187,759 807,193 
BURING Stars ee llste uate saierside sca Sate a 9,129,8821) 10,366,919 | 15,860,150 | 4,883,335 7,876,677 1,096,974 
RPE E Eel eh tics crete es ovata satis ares aionve. a 13 ,311,4621) 28,162,113 | 24,373,2631) 5,548,806 6,255,490 1,029,626 
PNIECIES SS Sra aie tts cscs 6 clciaiste ae 13,810,2991) 41,882,554 | 30,700,229 5,113,578 5,611,696 1,008,089 
REPLCINDE?. <\.-05 cect ogo 0s. 14,483,0201) 50,823,973 | 34,031,775 5,826,942 6,060, 843 873,212 
WELODEL ssc ec lpees cletees 13,759,249 | 55,743,542 | 38,623,581 6,671,898 9,115,509 728, 646 
BMOV ORD ON: s1)s.0 sic asses '0-c-0-)0 10,092,939 | 53,474,770 | 33,044,012 7,251,244 | 14,322,361 609,211 
MIO COMDEL leet. occ icicce e ss'e os 6,113,565 | 44,618,292 | 22,771,3871| 7,521,109 | 18,051,006 413,808 
1937. 
MEINE YA cae eee so ove hee. 4,705,254 | 35,999,543 | 24,025,899 4,784,458 | 18,608,326 554,608 
HCISEUAEV: « oie cleidl«' cine. c ovaeiersee 4,598,418 | 29,112,998 | 21,866,628 6,102,067 | 13,872,673 552,571 
MAIO nee, Actcte Gidulc's one's 0 o.0,shre 3,749,647 | 18,940,512 | 20,112,309 4,825,504 | 12,431,621 686, 713 
PTE orn cele eo sikose ve ateieleisinie.s 8,257,157 | 9,250,690 | 18,008,959 5,769,785 9,236,342 687,404 
ERG cM ne soa Ne cs cetarelsteiee s 6,967,345 | 5,860,895 | 15,985,455 5,989,584 7,440,367 476,829 
BERG? OAs does duces wtieesnciotis 12,660,324 9,270,550 | 19,908,736 5,455,536 5,558,451 344, 867 
Ne 8a. ae ciel c\e los 0 10: ol eysi0is 16,264,639 | 26,828,920 | 30,571,172 5, 533,237 8,994,224 370, 798 
CE ee 16,304,980 | 41,026,247 | 35,508,497 | 4,649,544 4,435,946 436,974 
eptember... iscces vec cee 16,010,116 | 49,505,246 | 42,190,862 6,017,035 5,447,974 529,801 
MTOUIOE s ccastecte es cis fine, aie 3% 14,266,584 | 54,551,566 | 43,246,764 8,119,511 8,958,668 690,469 
BUOVEMDC?. ce etekk ceetees ss 10,130,137 | 48,122,269 | 36,562,193 8,514,250 | 16,892,754 640,320 
December............00 ...! 6,805,055 ' 38,230,729 | 27,643,125 7,858,576 ' 20,380,674 425,562 
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19.—Stecks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
by Months, 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


— | | | | | | 


Pork. 
Month. Veal Fresh, Fresh, Cured or 
Not Frozen.| Frozen, in Cure. 
Ib lb lb. lb 
1936. 
Januanyerce ae: 2. SOO; 280 | 2, Ac Lol mors oOrolou| mo micor con 
February...... 2,188,654 3,423,632 | 13,438,547 | 16,199,163 
Marcha. 0.9.68 1,633,598 | 8,421,409 | 14,921,732 | 17,328,753 
ADI lian fetes aoe 1,488,049 3, 00L ol bell 1575022565) 17, 918,022 
INES Nasa even 1,934,575 | 4,101,961 | 16,837,436 | 16,923,903 
PE (a a es 2,559,990 | 38,287,827 | 16,874,093 | 17,860,779 
JUlyairenes coeee 3,166,106 | 3,888,526 | 15,374,014 | 17,767,675 
AUCHSt.S.. coos 3,660,896 3,176,582 | 11,205,252 | 16,169,557 
September..... 3,817,491 | 3,037,693 | 8,348,283 | 16,401,037 
October. «2.62 4,602,709 | 4,103,055 | 7,678,621 | 16,393,488 
November..... 5,315,710 | 4,191,461 | 11,999,141 | 19,949,769 
December..... 5,051,778 | 5,034,360 | 20,040,936 | 18,024,649 
1937. 
Januarya.sicees 4,505,211 | 3,734,090 | 26,744,239 | 19,125,988 
February...... 8,321,600 | 4,251,036 | 27,166,953 | 20,359,618 
Marche. see. 2,361,458 | 4,345,048 | 29,110,785 | 21,712,355 
IATL tees: 2,082,829 4,186,886 | 30,512,801 | 20,263,511 
IME tcl othe c 2,105,446 4,733,554 | 32,492,523 | 20,719,674 
JUNG Mise seereee 2,651,753 | 3,767,005 | 27,970,449 | 19,581,186 
dU ats an Oo Sona 2, 862,992 3,913,491 | 22,095,125 | 19,187,419 
AUSTISt caren 3,090,403 | 2,702,456 | 13,830,259 | 18,618,887 
September..... 3,463,481 2,262,187 7,491,472 | 15,721,388 
October........ 4,424,131 3,076,467 4,124,684 | 14,871,203 
November..... 4,369,570 | 4,266,677 | 4,996,213 | 17,127,841 
December..... 4,162,734 | 5,974,861 | 9,712,301 | 16,966,933 


3,437, 438 
3,668,097 
2,770, 156 
2,912,686 
3,470,503 
3,780, 486 
3,297,667 
3,223,744 
2,306, 967 
2,203, 033 
2,363,477 
2,202,841 


2,332,425 
2,206,140 
2,420, 634 
2,340,209 
2,954,256 
2,622,756 
2,782,583 
2,579, 023 
1,748,681 
1,241, 203 
1,207,545 
1,661,393 


Section 5.—Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 


nized substitutes for protective duties. 


5,578,415 
4,778,272 
3,621,293 
2,822,427 
1,660,734 
761,306 
676,309 
678, 106 
766, 902 
1,767,082 
5,670, 284 
7,420,341 


7,196,840 
6,168, 908 
5,510,653 
4,516,891 
3,252,156 
1,898,925 

958, 808 

672,227 

776,724 
1,629,814 
3,421,328 
5,046, 619 


In the past they have been made use of by 


Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments in 
the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp, and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The Copper Bounty 
Act expired on June 30, 1931, and the Hemp Bounty Act expired on Dec. 31, 1932, 
and a statement of the bounties paid under these Acts was given on p. 662 of the 
1984-35 Year Book. The bounty on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of 
Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron and steel and the payments have been as 


follows:— 


Paid in the fiscal year— 


VOSO HS sae hes roles nea tiele celine eels seen en dem aeate 273,148 tons at 494c..... $ 1385,209-23 
LOS 1H32F Sa. ES. & EE chee owe eae et Oe ees 126,356 tons at 494c.....  62,546-18 
1932-33305 Soe De Moke beies silos Betoniaosimena Sons 118,783 tons at 493c..... 58, 797-54 
LOB SHS aS a craccarere te eile cites eerie te cctotereieias den che sieve cet ee 213,841 tons at 493c..... 105, 851-25 
1LOS4=35 ates ae. thcd SP BR Asai aarasieicte ors cteee inlets eer tere 836, 849 tons at 493c..... 166, 740-02 
L9OS5-S6F ee ect ete eee sein we Sorters Foe tees 390,168 tons at 494c..... 193, 183-12 
L9BG=S7is ne cae caster cre oie mis’s trererceamicietsicie leccre te etace 564,695 tons at 494c..... 279, 523-96 
1937-—38:t0 Oct. SI F103 Tom. wack acc cease oe oes 243,601 tons at 493c..... 120, 582-50 

"Totals; 2 .G¢r bate s<tceets Ce ne ae one 2260, 441 tOnsas<toceroets $1,122,383-80 


*Revised by L. T. Lett, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc, and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns in 
1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on these 
commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, and 
manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); lead 
(1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, $17,523; 
manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,457,173 on 233,135,- 
217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in each year, see 
table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) ‘Total payments for expired bounties 
between 1896 and 1932, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars and rods and 
the $26,847 for hemp, aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the $1,122,384 paid for 
coal, make a total of $24,768,694 to Oct. 31, 1937. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459- 
461, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as 


tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 


paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915, inclusive. For 
details of the bounties on zine, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights, and Trade Marks.* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower Canada, 
passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to 
inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper Canada 
passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs at later 
dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both 
Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents 


- exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed 


the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S8.C., 1927 
(as amended by c. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, c. 21, 1932, and c. 32, 1935), and application 
for protection relating to the same should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 


The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1918, when 8,681 applica- 
tions were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, there were 10,668 applications, with fees amounting to $377,453, as 
shown in Table 21. Of the patents for 1937, 5,709 or 70 p.c. were issued to United 
States inventors, 703 to Canadians and 697 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, 
while Germany with 443, France with 135, Sweden with 89, and Holland with 74 
followed in the number of inventors to whom patents were issued. Applications for 
patents were distributed over the whole field of invention, but there was a notable 
increase in those related to the field of organic chemistry, especially in connection 
with artificial resins, dyes, chemicals for treating textiles, etc. 


*Rovised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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20.—Numbers of Canadian Patentees, by Provinces of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926-37. 


Province. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937 
Prince Edward Island. . 2 5 3 1 8: 2) Nil 1 2 2 2 
Nova Scotia: . 2. .03.% 2. 19 24 16 17 14 18 14 16 9 17 2 
New Brunswick........ 24 21 12 17 16 18 6 14 8 7 5 12 
Quebecs.e areata ee 272 320 298 293 282 265 262 257 236 227 207 201 
Ontario-tets teak eae 561 499 537 538 500 491 504 462 475 429 365 316 
Manitoba... cre amen ts 68 89 71 61 72 74 47 71 42 34 49 53 
Saskatchewan.......... 90 68 100 93 81 66 55 37 52 45 30 28 
ApOrta te sao cee ee 95 82 88 98 (ae 76 63 35 48 43 52 32 
British Columbia....... 15 129 152 148 126 101 117 113 104 89 65 56 
Yukon and N.W.T...... Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil il 1 ANG op ONG sy INGE Nala e Nak 1 

Canada........ 1,292 |1,282 |1,285 |1,265 |1,169 |1,109 |1,084 |1,003 | 982) 885 | 792 703 


21.—Statistics of Patents Applied AO ee etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
19 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Applications for patents............. No. 11,940 10,145 9,267 9,404 12,580 10,668 
Patentsigranted hacen eenn eee A 11,124 10,241 9,124 8,713 7,791 SUE 
Certificates for renewal fees......... se 40 11 10 12 2 il 

Caveats granted: .ccmasrcocei. acces es 383 470 466 445 394 423 
ASBignmMentS Mose cececeh bee tes eee sé 9,001 7,354 6,577 6,840 8,145 RIPE 
Feesireceived; netie.cr cant haa mace $ 444,110 | 393,067 | 362,146 | 353,460] 386,542 377,453 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Sec. 4 the qualifications for a copyright, and in Sec. 5 its 
duration: ‘“‘Copyrights shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dram- 
atic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the 
work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country: which has adhered 
to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol . . . or resident within His 
Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period 
of fifty years after his death’’. | 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


The Trade Mark and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by e. 10 
of the Statutes of 1928 bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired trade 
mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in certain 
cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for the 
cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 
The Unfair Competition Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38), repealed all parts of the 
above Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and 
protected by the new Act. 
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22.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Copyrights registered............... No. 2,812 2,684 2,537 3,060 3,403 3,249 
‘Trade marks registered............. 2 2,186 2,950 2,066 1,686 1,574 2,068 
Industrial designs registered........ s 371 409 331 430 3 336 
Timber marks registered........... ba 4 6 4 10 
Assignments registered............. e 1,661 1,416 1,143 1,090 1,394 2,093 


Fees received, net................-. $ 81,138 | 146,274 67,196 72,217 68,220 86,396 


Financial Statistics.—The following table gives the receipts, expenditures, 
and surplus on account of patents, copyrights, and trade marks for the fiscal years 
1930-37. 

23.— Receipts, Expenditures, and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-37. 
Notr.—For figures from 1921 to 1929, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 624. 


Expenditures. 
Je et Receipts. Civil Gov- Patent Contin- Total Surplus. 
ernment. Record. gencies. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOB ORR erect ane oe ees 574,918 169,339 34,946 31,622 235,907 339,011 
LOST. 2 ase Mis.ociow et ee ess 559,646 174,458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318, 188 
LCE Dcbakeeliie, pee, tte Anca Sue tr eae 525,248 173,370 35,000 37,893 246, 263 278,985 
eR eeags SRR Eee Rea 539,341 155,465 25,000 24,829 205, 293 334, 047 
HORE ES oP cree Ge ole cle Ge s/he s 429,342 152,624 32,860 » 22,649 208, 183 221,209 
MOS De lene eatera hee lelaie: cies © + 425,677 145,859 26,259 23, 630 195, 748 229, 928 
SOSGtre Soe certs sg Rah RNC ee gaan 454, 762 151,629 24,468 50,583 226,680 228, 082 


5 CRO Sire iy eR aa 463 , 850 155,607 28,697 45,725 230,029 233,821 


Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity and 
accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 


Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under Sec. 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken to 
simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. This 

_ Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
_ gallon, and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
- (112 Ib.), and the long ton (2,240 Ib.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 Ib., and the short ton of 2,000 Ib. The only exception to this 
was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. The 
troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub-multiples are the legal weights for the 
weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all transactions. 
Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
_ later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation is the 
_ Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by c. 48, 1935. 
: The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
_ of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 


ela ye 8 ON 


*Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 
into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the in-_ 
spection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 
all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. The total revenues collected by the 
Service in the fiscal years ended 1936 and 1987 amounted to $404,860 and $399,626, 
respectively, while the expenses, including salaries, totalled $327,229 and $345,199, 
respectively. 


24.—_Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 

- Per- Per- 

= Sub- Veri- Re- Siptes Sub- Veri- Re- se 
mitted. | fied. jected. Haee mitted. | fied. jected. Rate 

tions. tions. 

No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Weights (Dominion)....... 102,905 | 95,495 102,756 | 98,898 3,858 3°75 
Weights (metric).......... 1,187 15165 1,202 1,169 33 2-75 
Measures of capacity...... 59,429 | 59,044 54,046 | 53,655 391 0-72 
Measures of length......... 10,351 10,326 7,676 7,658 18 0-23 
Milk=cansee ean. tes sees 56,851 | 56,807 LO Ouale COvaT d 180 0-25 

Ice-cream containers....... 42,279 | 42,279 47,594 | 47,594 Nil Nil 
Measuring devices......... 50,276 | 42,789 49,339 | 41,629 7,710 15-61 
Tankiwavons, 2. i5sen ee 681 650 669 656 1G: 1-94 
Babcock glassware........ 40,703 40,580 40,732 | 40,568 164 0-40 
Weighing machines........ 183,301 | 159,297 183,439 | 158,866 | 24,5738 13-40 
Weighing machines (metric) 767 729 Zi 748 3-23 
Domestic seales........... 14,413 14,179 14,811 14,615 196 1-32 
Miscellaneous............. 16,913 16,885 12,140 12,105 35 0-29 
Totalsetssi24sshe: 580,056 | 540,225 585,934 | 548,738 | 37,196 6-35 


Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, RiS.C., 1927). 


The latest report of the Branch shows 518,415 electricity and gas meters tested — 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, as compared with 481,687 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $349,365 — 
as compared with an expenditure of $326,439. The Branch also collected $390,840 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $376. 


Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 392, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 


*Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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ever, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of administra- 
tion, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in 
the past 23 years from 505,597 to 1,839,420 (Table 25); a lesser increase in the gas 
meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 676,245 in 1937 (Table 26); and the number 
of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1937 classified as carburetted water 
gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas, and butane (Table 27). 


25.—Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-37. 


Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. 
NORGE... tcentaritaee tee ook BQ ar D Mae Dow s-R its a atte oe 
BONG Soo yatout Foie ce kicttent DUT AO2 Dh ipl ike es Crk iaye eats cake 
Ra een creck eres ane oe: DOL Ot fe LOsO vee ees fate ce 
“LOLA 8 ae ee eee i GOI403 3 el 026s" Sects deen ets 
ONES She to sptaske wories Bs Cp PN be | ys ee ee ae 
HOQON, crierentie shld Sit Stel? CES AGS HeLOZS® ek SNS the 
LSPA ee Se 9 a as SOQ 5S (Ou O20 s Neaedaicls vetoes 
[Ep ie SER BOS aM OR as od 945 O99 NTE LOSO s cestncaiee wt ts 


Number. 


eeee 
oaee 


1,094,639 


eee 


»...| 1,499,872 


eee. 


Fiscal Year. 


Number. 


26.—Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1916-37. 


Natural 


: Manu- Acety- 
BN ales factured Natural lene | Butane.| Total. 

ee ‘ Gas. 
P16 Sa 199,514] 67,940 - — | 267,454 
LORE 314,915} 55,697 ~ -— | 370,612 
HOTS 20, 325,244] 88,795 - - | 414,039 
1919 SS. 336,388] 91,056 - — | 427,444 
1920 232 850,777} 85,004 5131 — | 436,294 
CPs 361,479] 98,494 OLE — | 460,550 
TO 2 oecis 366,840} 101,785 430 -— | 469,055 
12-3 ae 379,459} 102,007 438 — | 481,904 
1924..... 390,548] 105,804 425 — | 496,777 
ss eae 405,471} 106,861 404 — | 512,736 
W926. ck 443,067! 85,752 425 — | 529,244 


1 First time reported. 


; Manu- 

oars factured 
> | Gas. 

1927...| 462,496 
1928...) 482,076 
1929. 504,500 
1930...| 520,788 
1931 530,909 
1932 540,277 
1933..; .) 532,139 
1934 522,484 
1935 517,948 
1936 505,946 
1937...1 506,075 


158, 827 
169, 132 


Acety- 
lene | Butane.| Total. 
Gas 
4 
358 - | 553,156 
357 - | 581,348 
116 — | 612,120 
117 - | 639,295 
67 2051) 656,731 
66 230 | 668,767 
80 285 | 660,786 
49 369 | 657,612 
14 638 | 658,363 
14] 1,108 | 665,895 
31 1,035 | 676,245 


27.—_Quantity of Each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-37. 


Butane. 


Total. 


Fiscal Carburetted Coal Coke Oven 
Year. Water Gas. Gas. as. 

M cu. ft M cu. ft: M cu. ft. 

NEES ea ore 4,487,512 | 6,787,370 - 

LE le ele a aie 5,331,442 7,096,222 - 

BOO Me Na asec ess 4,668,392 8,433, 861 - 
Bereta ws athens, « 6,632,962 7,637,114 1322 
“Neg oee 5,214,843 | 8,042,882 3,189 
Gs A a 5,254, 803 7,824,193 91,628 
Th he eee 4,835,613 8,149,894 1,449,795 
I aa 5,804,504 | 8,405,556 | 1,049,978 
MMOS 2 occ ec tae 6, 883,635 7,488,965 1,680, 237 
Ch 4,550,829 | 6,273,275 | 6,097,920 
CUS 4,456,997 | 5,802,653 | 8,153,473 
SS ee eae 4,214,554 6,249,190 7,792,047 
te Ti Sh fol Meese 4,267,074 6,385, 622 7,235,463 
1933 _ errs 3,821,680 7,491,005 5,908,231 
BOBS culo cc ec es 3,349,893 | 7,652,344 | 5,331,047 
Eee 2,256,568 | 8,378,714 | 6,267,577 
BELODO, oso cco 1,972,511 | 7,876,353 | 6,637,103 
OR 1,969,493 6, 894, 858 7,685,207 


Natural Acetylene 
Gas. Gas. 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
17,117,100 1,670 
1 1 
11,289,592 |. 1,005 
12,238, 837 1,165 
14,866,619 1,194 
10,525,604 1,266 
13,004,470 1,211 
17,863,366 1,247 
20,365,049 1,325 
25,491,446 647 
31,880,845 847 
28,534, 604 875 
27,244,803 790 
27,342,696 4,982 
26,423, 633 4,737 
25,051, 664 5,729 
29,334,639 6,774 
30,291,438 8,066 


M cu. ft. 


9,1372 


16,976 
19,781 


M cu. ft. 


28,393, 652 


24,392,850 
26,510,210 
28,128,727 


23,697,494 
27,440, 983 
33,124,651 
36,419,211 
42,414,117 


50, 294,815 
46, 800,407 
45,140,352 
44,580,524 
42,774,922 
41,972,828 
45,844,356 
46,868, 843 


1 None reported. 2 First time reported. 
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Section 9.—Merchandising and Service Establishments.* 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service. Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 19380 but also those of 
service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 
to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada are distributed and the proportion of the total value of production sold 
through each channel. The results of the census have been published in several 
series of reports and in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. 


Annual Statistics.——An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from larger concerns in the respective fields. In the case 
of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 
are secured from firms which had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more in 1930 
together with firms of a similar size which have commenced business since 1930. 
The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly-established independent stores. While the annual figures for merchandising are 
not based on such a comprehensive survey as that made in connection with the decen- 
nial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends in mer- 
chandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of business. 


Monthly Statistics.—Monthly indexes of retail sales, based on returns from 
department stores, chain stores, and a representative sample of independent firms, 


are now available for the period commencing January, 1929. A description of these 


indexes appears in Subsection 2 of this chapter. Monthly indexes of wholesale 
trade are also available, although for the shorter period beginning January, 1935. 
This series is shown in Table 30, Subsection 1, below. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


Under this heading there appeared at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics (1) by provinces, and (2) by type of distributor. The interested reader 
is referred to that material which is the latest available. Supplementary data for 
the chief cities in Canada are given below. 

Wholesale Trade in Canadian Cities.—Summary figures for all wholesale 
establishments and for wholesalers proper in cities of over 20,000 population are 
shown for 1930 in Table 28. Included in thé figures for all wholesale establishments 
are data for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, and other specialized 


wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale houses, — 


such as wholesale merchants, importers, and exporters. The importance of such — 


cities as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver as wholesale centres is clearly — 


shown by the figures in Table 28. 


* Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of © 


Statistics. For alist of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under “Internal Trade’’. 
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28.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1930. 


All Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. 
5 Stocks 
City and — Estab- Fen: Salaries Net on Hand, || Estab- Net 
Province. 1931 lish- inv bas an Sales ‘mrs of lish- Sales 
ments. |P*°Y Wages. (1930). Year ments. (1930) 
(at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ No. $ 
Montreal, Que..... 818,577 1,038] 21,400] 35,649,800] 766,332,800] 68,043,000 1,035] 287,176,800 
Toronto, Ont...... 631,207 1,835} 19,891] 383,743,000} 691,738,400) 60,106,000 971) 227,375,400 
Vancouver, B.C...] 246,593 761 5, 712 9,757,200] 211,111,800) 23,059,900 341) 78,382,100 
Winnipeg, Man.....| 218,785 768 8,379] 14,215,600] 635,722,200) 25,522,100 314| 72,862,800 
Hamilton, Ont....| 155,547 191 1,778 2,904,800} 47,755,800 5,578,800 119} 21,314,200 
Quebec, Que....... 130,594 249 2,416 3,167,800} 75,180,800 6,981,000 144) 33,497,800 
Ottawa, Ont....... 126,872 199 1,660 2,447,600] 41,592,300 5,587,600 114} 26,254,000 
Calgary, Alta..... 83,761 261 2,818 4,916,100} 92,127,900} 11,715,600 114; 30,499,000 
Edmonton, Alta...}| 79,197 200 1,832 3,115,700} 63,940,100 8,193,500 82} 24,701,200 
London, Ont....... 71,148 147 1, 269 2,145,000] 32,059,000 3,565,000 83} 15,503,400 
Windsor, Ont...... 63, 108 92 725 1,155,400} 19,141,800 1,818,700 56 9,819, 700 
Verdun, Que....... 60, 745 6 15 22,400 592,700 28,900 6 592,700 
Halifax, N.S.......| 59,275 163 1,462 2,181,600} 42,676,900 3,998, 200 84} 20,439,600 
Regina, Sask...... 53, 209 148 1,991 3,260,700] 46,877,500 9,713,200 60} 17,637,300 
Saint Jonn, N.B...| 47,514 181} 1,964) 2,889,500) 49,538,290} 4,974,800 83] 17,995,700 
Saskatoon, Sask...} 43,291 115 1,426 2,283,500) 39,312,400 6,323, 200 51} 17,316,000 
Victoria, B.C...... 39,082 65 487 725,700} 13,704,000} 1,839,400 36] 8,114,300 
Three Rivers, Que.} 35,450 30 165 215,300 5,083, 500 866, 700 16 2,700,790 
Kitchener, Ont....| 30,793 51 245 395,500 7,391,400 624,500 24 8,428,400 
Brantford, Ont....} 30,107 36 300 417,200 7,184,400 879,200 22 3,583, 100 
Full Oust, eta 29, 433 11 53 75,200). 1,138,500 86, 200 6 310,300 
Sherbrooke, Que...| 28,933 41 355 540,500 9,452,200 1; 145, 100 20 7,146,600 
Outremont, Que...| 28,641 9 167 292,000 4,572,300 814, 700 5 1, 127,500 
Fort William, Ont. 26,277 41 433 650,400} 15,627,100) 2,760,100 27| 7,897,900 
St. ee hay 
SNe ee. tes 24,753 25 110 158,700} 2,641,200 237,500 12! 1,378,300 
asianoakt -Que.. 24, 235 7 173 302,400 2,059,200 426, 100 5 1,208,000 
Kingston, Ont..... 23, 439 39 280 407,400} 7,351,100} 1,400,700 29] 4,582,100 
Oshawa, Ont...... 23,439 19 256 1,039,500} 16,689,600 226, 800 8 1,021,800 
Sydney, N.S...... 23, 089 31 165 247,500} 6,857,000 600, 900 20}: 5,316,200 
Sault Ste. Marie, 

Ong. Ca see Lae 23 , 082 20 139 195,300} 4,997,100 501,600 14} 3,433,000 
Peterborough, Ont.| 22,327 25 136 188,100} 3,874,100 291,200 13) 2,031,400 
Moose Jaw, Sask..| 21,299 37 320 497,700 9,980,700 1,048, 400 19 5,969,900 
Guelph, Ont....... 21,075 21 138 196,300 3,430,600 501,300 16 2,580,800 
Glace Bay, N.S...| 20,706 6 18 18,000 478,700 73,200 4 386, 800 
Moncton, N.B..... 20, 689 36 287 342,000! 6,195,800 911,300 161 3,254,200 


Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale 


sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper. Wholesalers proper are mainly wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters, and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and 
other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above- 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it was later 
found to be necessary to make certain alterations in the classifications used in 
presenting the results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931. These alterations were referred to at p. 612 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Total sales and indexes are shown in Table 29, by provinces and kinds of busi- 
ness; the 1930 figures are those of the census, while those for 1931-35 are estimates 
based on the results of the annual surveys. Wholesale trade in Canada during 1936 
totalled $1,181,548,000 compared with $1,370,066,000 in 1930. While sales were 
still 13-8 p.c. below the 1930 level, the improvement which commenced during 1933 
was continued, an increase of 9-3 p.c. over the amount of trade recorded for 1935 
bringing the index for 1986 more than 5 p.c. above that for 1931. The largest 
increases in sales in 1936 were reported by firms dealing in industrial or building 
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equipment and supplies which had suffered the most severe losses in trade between 
1930 and 1933. To what extent movements in the value of wholesale sales are due 
to changes in prices or to variations in the physical volume of goods handled cannot 
be determined accurately. 


29.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales made by Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933, 1935, and 1936. 


Indexes of Sales. 


Total Net Sales. (1930=100.) Per 
, Province or OO Cent 
Kind of Business. 1930. | 1933. | 1935. | 1936. || 1930. [1931.11932.11933.[1935.|1936 Change 


1935-36. 


$000 $000 $000 | $7000 


Prince Edward Island.. 7,518] 4,662) 5,309) 6,297] 100-0} 83-5} 57-2) 62-0) 70-6} 83-8] +18-6 
INOVARSCOLIGtE Rho, «ceri 46,464] 32,812} 39,031] 42,385] 100-0] 85-6] 73-5) 70-6] 84-0} 91-2] + 8-6 
New Brunswick......... 38,320] 25,192) 29,761] 32,530) 100-0) 85-9] 68-9] 65-7] 77-7] 84-9] + 9-3 
Quebeut ae. te: eons 386, 229] 254,696] 299,999) 327,034) 100-0) 83-7) 69-4] 65-9} 77-7] 84-7] + 9-0 
Ontario 2), .c dace siciote een 471,618] 324,828} 392,730] 481,477] 100-0) 84-4! 70-9] 68-9] 83-3} 91-5] + 9-9 
Msinitoba:,: memes «centels 98,960] 64,461] 80,099} 87,473] 100-0] 77-7| 68-5) 65-1] 80-9) 88-3) + 9-2 
Saskatchewan........... 90,210) 48,555) 59,206} 64,025|| 100-0] 66-2} 59-5) 53-8] 65-6) 70-9) + 8-1 
Alberta res. emien: ss ames 99,333] 61,872) 72,436} 78,790] 100-0] 74-6] 67-2} 62-3] 72-9) 79-3] + 8-8 
British Columbia........ 131,414} 83,418} 102,171) 111,532]) 100-0} 81-9] 64-8) 63-5) 77-7} 84-9] -+ 9-2 
Totals. 28. ea 1,379,0661| 900, 496)1,089,742 1,181,543 109-0) 81-6) 68-7] 65-7) 78-9) 86-2] + 9-3 
Amusement, photograph- 
ic and sporting goods.. 4,278) 2,464) 2,933] 3,354] 100-0) 52-9] 67-7) 57-6] 68-6) 78-4 +14-4 
AMILOMOLIVC te. ac cee 20,990} 13,473] 16,918) 18,875] 100-0} 84-3] 65-3} 64-2] 80-6] 89-9] +1i-6 
Chemicals and paints.... 8,387| 7,743] 9,852] 10,702)) 100-0} 84-1) 74-7) 92-3)117-5|127-6)) + 8-6 
Drugs and drug sundries. 27,973| 22,139] 24,814) 26,644] 100-0] 96-3] 85-2) 79-1] 88-7] 95-2) + 7-4 
Coal and coke........... 50,252} 42,881) 52,227) 55,748] 100-0] 87-9] 83-9] 85-3/103-9/110-9] -+ 6-7 
Dry goods and apparel..| 102,358} 64,396) 75,450] 79,122! 100-0] 79-0} 65-3} 62-9] 73-7] 77-3] + 4-9 
Hlectrical.... se3 ec cee 22,982} 9,973) 14,940} 19,170] 100-0} 78-4) 52-2] 43-4! 65-0] 83-4] +28-3 
Farm supplies..........: 16,037} 8,719) 11,153) 10,4683] 100-0} 87-2] 64-8] 54-4) 69-5) 65-4) — 6-0 
Hoods ts. HIS 235 ee 540,820] 377,670) 444,529) 482,819] 100-0} 83-4] 70-6] 69-8] 82-2) 89-3] + 8-6 
Groceries. 18. 22a 223,838} 184,436) 203,245| 217,713] 100-0} 87-7| 79-4) 82-4] 90-8} 97-3] + 7-1 
Dairy and poultry pro- 
ANCTS te ae aks oe 48,771] 82,185} 36,273) 40,86C)| 100-0] 81-4| 69-4) 66-0| 74-4) 83-8] +12-6 
Fruits and vegetables. 99,102} 63,176) 75,48C| 88,236] 100-0] 83-5) 70-1) 63-7) 76-2) 84-0] +10-3 
Meats and fish......... 169,109} 97,873| 129,531) 141,010|| 100-0) 78-4) 59-6) 57-9] 76-6) 83-4) + 8-9 
Furniture and house 

furnishinese. a. sae 13,632} 7,293} 9,404] 10,163] 100-0} 76-7) 58-0) 53-5} 69-0} 74-61 -+ 8-1 
General merchandise.... 13,478 8,668} 11,097] 12,886) 100-0} 78-1] 69-0] 64-3} 82-3} 95-6] -+16-1 
Hard wanes: iadaese. tie 65,943} 38,025) 49,260} 56,075|) 100-0] 76-5) 59-4] 57-7) 74-7) 85-0) +138-8 
Jewellery and _ optical 

TOOUSE TRE ee ee 10,858} 6,935) 9,711) 11,374] 100-0} 85-8] 67-8} 63-9] 89-4/104-8 -+17-1 
Leather and _ leather 

FOODS ener eee ee 7,377) 5,325) 6,512} 6,854) 100-0) 76-8) 67-2) 72-2) 88-3} 92-91 + 5-3 
Lumber and building 

MPA CODIAS eer yaaa 51,872} 18,912} 27,584] 34,234) 100-0} 73-8) 44-1) 36-5] 53-2) 66-0] -+-24-1 

Machinery, equipment 

and supplies........... 59,321] 21,789] 33,757} 39,696] 100-0} 55-1) 40-7] 36-7) 56-9] 66-9] +17-6 


Metals and metal work.. 14,059 6,817} 11,122} 12,821) 100-0) 71-2) 52-0} 48-5) 79-1) 91-2 -+15-3 
Paper and paper products 22,462] 17,263} 20,103] 21,257) 100-0} 92-7} 82-3] 76-9) 89-5) 94-8} + 5-9 
Petroleum products...... 230,169) 168,315) 178,367] 189,272|| 100-0} 83-8} 78-0] 71-0) 77-5) 82-2) + 
Plumbing and heating 
equipment and supplies. 14,512} 5,508} 7,554) 9,078] 100-0} 75-5) 44-1) 38-0] 52-1) 62-6) -+-20- 
Tobacco and confection- 


CLINE SA ae ee Ener OOOO 45,870] 32,165) 38,568} 41,403] 100-0] 89-1) 76-5) 70-1] 84-1) 90-3] + 
Waste materials... ....: 10,118} 6,335) 9,721) 12,824| 100-0] 78-7) 52-3] 62-6} 96-1)126-7]) +3 
AN obhertl: Scotti ie 16,318! 12,688! 15,171' 16,659" 100-9! 86-2' 79-6! 77-8 93-0'102-10 + 9- 


1 The difference between this total and that shown under the heading of wholesalers proper on pp. 671-672 
ef ee Year Book is due to a reclassification of some firms as between wholesalers proper and other 
ulk distributors. 


Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales.—Commencing with January, 1935, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published monthly indexes of wholesale sales 
based on returns submitted by approximately 200 wholesale firms comprising a 
representative sample of nine different lines of business. ‘The base on which these 
indexes were first computed was that of average monthly sales in 1935 equalling 
100; the results of the annual surveys of wholesale trade were then utilized in re- 
ducing the monthly indexes to the 1930 base in order that they should conform 
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with other series. Since the monthly indexes are based upon a smaller coverage 
of sales than that secured for the annual census, these results cannot be expected 
to have the accuracy of the more exhaustive survey. The monthly indexes do, 
however, give a fair indication of current: trends in wholesale trade. 

Dollar volume of wholesale sales averaged 10-1 p.c. higher in 1937 than in 1936 
for the nine lines of business for which monthly indexes are computed. The hard- 
ware group registered the best increase at 16-7 p.c., followed by tobacco and con- 
fectionery at 12-8 p.c. Wholesalers in the grocery trade reported the smallest 
increase at 8-0 p.c. 

All sections of the country reported increased sales in 1987 compared with the 
preceding year. ‘The gain in British Columbia was particularly impressive at 16-8 
p.c. and those in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec were only slightly smaller at 
14-2 p.c. and 13:5 p.c., respectively. Ontario sales were up 8-5 p.c., while the 
gain for the Prairie Provinces was 5-6 p.c. 

30.— Unadjusted Index Numbers of Wholesale Sales, by Economic Divisions and by 


Kinds of Business, January, 1935, to December, 1937. 
(Average for 1980=100.) 


Wholesale Trade. ‘ a 
(Composites of nine lines of business.) Selected Kinds of Business. 
Te ca Mari- Prai- Auto- a = = a dete, 
onth. time rie motive oot- ry ro-| an ard- 
Canada Prov Que. | Ont. Prov- B.C. Sup Drugs wear .|Goodsjceries.| Vege- | ware. 
inces. inces. ered. tables. 
1935. 
JANUaLy....03>2. 58-9 | 57-4] 51-7 | 69-3 | 53-7 | 56-6 49-5 | 82-3 | 34-5 | 49-1 | 74-0 53-3 45-6 
February...... 63-2 | 57-4 | 61-1 | 69-2 | 58-0 | 63-4 51-7 | 85-4 | 53-0 | 59-7 | 74-2 61-6 52-1 
Marchrtrchics), 72-6 | 72-5 | 72-3 | 78-8 | -64-5 | 72-8 60-8 | 90-7 | 94-3 | 73-5 | 80-6 69-1 69-6 
PA DE so rn 76-8 | 78:4 | 76-9 | 83-4 |.68-6 | 74-6 78-9 | 87-1 | 96-2 | 73-7 | 82-7 82-8 T71 
Naya EAE Aste 83-7 | 90-3 | 85-2 | 90-4 | 73-7 | 80-4 82-9 | 87-0 | 90-1 | 72-1 | 91-7 95-3 88-1 
WINER ct a 79-8 | 79-7 | 79-1 | 85-9 | 71-9 | 79-7 77-6 | 82-8 | 77-5 | 64-3 | 90-7 89-6 80-6 
RINE Von coe ee 82-5 | 87-3 | 74-0 | 88-0 | 79-6 | 84-4 81-7 | 86-7 | 60-4 | 52-5 |102-0 87-2 79 +4 
PNTOM SU cot hens 84-8 | 82-1 | 75-9 | 86-2 | 87-1 | 87-4 92-9 | 88-3 | 82-4 | 72-8 |100-1 7729 82-8 
September.. 89-6 | 92-5 | 93-0 | 88-8 |. 86-9 | 84-1-]] 107-8 | 93-5 }101-9 | 97-8 | 99-9 77°8 85-8 
October:...::. 94-2 | 97-7 | 98-1 | 93-0 | 91-5 | 88-3 || 120-6 | 97-6 |119-1 | 94-4 {108-5 76:3 88-8 
November....| 84:7 | 90-4 | 87-0 | 84-0 | 79-1 | 87-2 93-0 | 95-9 |121-6 | 81-9 | 97-4 67-4 81-9 
December..... 75-9 | 77-8 | 78-0 | 82-6 | 66-2 | 73-4 69-8 | 87-1 |120-1 | 62-5 | 87-8 76-2 64-7 
Averages, 1935} 78-9 | 80-3 | 77-7 | 83-2 | 73-4 | 77-7 || 80-6 | 88-7 | 87-6 | 71-2 | 90-8 | 76-2} .74-7 
1936. 
January....... 61-6 | 59-6 | 54-1 | 68-3 | 56-8 | 67-6 56-3 | 86-7 | 36-8 | 48-2 | 77-8 54-8 48-8 
February 65-5 | 62-0 | 62-7 | 70-4 | 58-1 | 74-4 50-0 | 88-7 | 55-4 | 59-4 | 79-8 58-0 53-8 
March........ 76-2 | 74-5 | 77-0 | 80-0 | 68-6 | 79-7 65-6 | 94-7 1103-6 | 77-9 | 83-7 73°6 74-J 
PAS veceee 81-8 | 87-7 | 81-8 | 85-4 | 73-1 | 85-8 84-7 | 93-1 | 88-6 | 76-6 | 89-2 84-1 85-7 
Mayes: 86-9 | 89-6 | 86-9 | 93-2 | 76-7 | 89-6 92-0 | 90-6 |100-0 | 75-1 | 93-1 97-7 95-3 
DUDE. baauchdes 89-1 | 93-5 | 90-3 | 94-3 | 79-5 | 89-7 87-1 | 91-6 | 92-2 | 69-3 | 97-6 | 108-8 94-5 
a le 90-3 | 95-6 | 79-2 | 95-5 | 87-1 | 98-4 83-8 | 92-4 | 67-2 | 51-9 }112-1 | 103-2 86-3 
AUSUSE 0.06.0 0. 90-1 | 87-8 | 77-9 | 89-3 | 96-9 | 92-6 || 101-7 | 88-6 | 95-1 | 74-6 {106-1 89-0 88-2 
September....| 101:2 {105-9 |101-2 | 97-9 |102-5 | 95-9 || 128-7 |103-7 |129-0 |107-2 {110-0 92-3 | 103-5 
October....... 103-8 {107-7 |106-3 | 98-9 |104-7 | 99-2 | 138-7 |109-8 |162-9 {102-8 115-4 83-0 | 110-8 
November....} 90:2 | 98-2 | 98-5 | 88-5 | 82-1 | 98-2 || 110-9 |104-4 |109-9 | 87-2 |102-3 70-2 93-3 
December.....| 85-6 | 92:4 | 78-3 | 91-0 | 78-6 | 93-4 82-9 | 96-7 | 86-4 | 66-3 | 99-0 86-6 85-7 
Averages, 1936} 85-2 | 87-9 | 82-4 | 87-7 | 80-4 | 88-7] 90-2 | 95-1 | 93-9 | 74-7 | 97-2 | 83-4] 85-0 
1937. 
62-5 | 76-5 | 62-1 | 81-7 62-5 | 96-2 | 51-4 | 51-4 | 86-5 65-0 61-7 
71-5 | 78-4 | 65-9 | 81-8 61-1 {103-2 | 76-6 | 70-7 | 83-9 68-6 68-8 
89-7 | 91-5 | 84-3 |104-8 76-1 1104-8 |103-8 | 85-1 | 99-8 89-7 | 103-5 
96-3 | 93-9 | 84-6 {105-5 98-8 1104-5 |117-2 | 84-4 | 96-7 98-0 | 118-5 
100-3 | 99-3 | 82-3 |108-9 |] 105-1 | 98-3 |111-8 | 84-0 |100-8 | 108-7 | 113-0 
103-0 |105-5 | 85-1 |111-5 96-4 1102-6 | 98-7 | 79-3 |109-6 | 116-3 | 113-6 
87-5 | 99-5 | 91-0 {116-8 89-9 |101-8 | 61-1 | 59-6 |119-1 | 102-0 | 102-3 
92-3 | 96-8 | 95-9 |110-6 |} 107-0 |104-8 |117-2 | 88-2 |111-4 90-2 | 102-0 
September....| 113- 3 123. 6 1118-9 |109-2 1108-5 |112-4 || 143-1 |122-2 |160-2 |118-8 |123-3 | 102-3 | 116-2 
October....... 107-4 |116-7 |116-4 |105-6 | 97-5 |108-5 || 134-4 |116-9 |159-5 |112-5 |117-5 88-9 | 111-4 
November....| 96-6 |108-0 | 98-9 | 94-9 | 88-6 |104-2 |] 104-9 |111-4 | 93-7 | 92-6 |111-7 79-9 96-8 
December..... 86-2 | 96-5 | 85-6 | 91-6 | 73-4 | 96-2 87-5 1104-4 | 96-8 | 66-7 | 99-0 85-0 82-2 


————, | | | | | OO | | | 


Averages, 1927! 93-8 1100-4 | 93-6 | 95-2 | 84-9 1103-6 1 97-2 [105-9 1104-0 | 82-8 1104-9! 91-21 99-2 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments.* 


As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, was given at pp. 673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-85 Year Book. This 
review gave detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
(t.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book. In this edition, therefore, the only table reprinted, and this merely 
in part, is that showing the retail trade in Canadian cities, which appears now as 
Table 31. There is, however, additional new matter presented dealing with: (1) 
total sales and indexes of sales, by provinces and kinds of business, 1930-36 (figures 
for 1930 being from the census and those for other years estimates based upon 
returns secured from the annual surveys); (2) the growth of the chain store; (3) the 
new monthly index of retail sales which has lately assumed permanent form and in 
which corrections have been made to allow for variations in number of business days 
and for seasonal changes; and (4) detailed statistics showing the importance of the 
motion picture industry, recently made available as a result of a special study of 
this field. 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Canadian Cities.—The retail merchandise 
trade in Canadian cities of over 20,000 population during 1930, according to the 
Census of 1931, is shown in Table 31.+ The cities are arranged in descending order 
according to their 1931 census populations. A notable feature of these figures is 
the wide variation in different cities in the relationship between population and 
retail sales. In general, per capita sales are high for cities which form distributing 
centres for large or populous areas, while such sales are lowest in residential or indus- 
trial cities adjacent to larger centres, as in the case of Verdun, Outremont, West- 
mount, and Hull. 


* A review of retail trade for the period 1923- 30 was given at pp. 637-639 of the 1936 Year Book. This 
was summarized from a special study report ‘‘A Decade of Retail Trade’’ published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


7 A similar table showing retail merchandise trade in cities of over 10,000 population was published at 
pp. 684-685 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


3i.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,099 Population or Over, 1939. 


Full-Time Employees. 


Stocks 
Popula- || Estab- Net on 
City and Province. tion, lish- Salaries Sale Hand, End 
1931. ments. Male. Female. and bel of Year 
Wages (at Cost). 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Montreal, Que.......... 818,577 11,959 27,144 12,622 | 40,171,900 |369,471,200 | 52,939,200 
Toronto, Ont........... 631,207 8,725 23,601 13,473 | 44,548,300 |372,682,900 | 46,777,000 
Vancouver, B.C........ 246, 593 3,845 7,911 4,288 | 13,516,200 |122,830,900 | 18,660,700 
Winnipeg, Man......... 218,785 2,486 8, 164 5,513 | 15,379,600 |131,480,200 | 15,542,700 
Hamilton, Ont......... 155, 547 Poa laly, 3,831 2,082 | 6,528,500 | 68,512,800 9,605, 200 
Quebec, 'Que./iig. cence 130,594 1,742 3,824 1,437 | 4,696,900 | 48,172,200 9.555, 600 
OttawayiOnt.ck soseeee 126,872 as 3,596 1,978 | 6,205,700 | 59,702,200 | 10,449,800 
Calgary Alta o/h 83,761 1,136 2,686 1,262 4,809,600 | 48,389,800 7,143,100 
Edmonton, Alta........ 79,197 1,054 2,235 1,176 | 4,011,200 | 37,555,900 6, 202, 600 
Bondon,Ont-c seca 71,148 1,074 2138p 985 | 3,426,300 | 35,596,000 4,883,600 
Windsors Ontsit nee 63, 108 903 1,938 615 | 3,300,600 | 30, 122,400 4,539,000 
Verdun, ‘Que. oc. i745 60, 745 5S8& 938 297 | 1,163,300 | 12,774,300 1,678,100 
Halhtiax, N.S.......5..: 59,275 900 1,662 ia ke 2,709,300 29,843, 200 4,190,300 
Regina, Sask........... 52, 209 569 2,016 951 | 3,407,200 | 33,105,600 5,555, 800 
Saint John, N.B........ 47,514 822 1,465 846 | 2,160,100 | 21,435,100 3, 233, 700 
Saskatoon, Sask........ 43,291 546 1,536 760 | 2,639,500 | 25,364,200 4,277,200 
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31.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population or Over, 1930—concl. 


Full-Time Employees. Stocks 
Popula- |} Estab- Net on 
City and Province. tion, lish- Salaries Salad Hand, End 
1931. ments. Male. | Female. and S of Year 
Wages. (at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Nactorias B.C Ga. . 809 1,790 914 | 2,944,900 | 27,108,500 4,99.,,900 
Three Rivers, Que..... 456 719 312 960,100 | 10,079,700 1,857,200 
Kitchener, Ont......... 399 725 343 | 1,211,300 | 13,770,500 2,005, 700 
Brantford, Ont......... 451 809 375 | 1,230,300 | 13,966,900 1,937, 100 
Phall 3Ques eid Secs oe: 443 645 133 663,800 | 7,776,900 1,319,300 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 428 737 258 977,400 | 10,959,900 2,050,600 
Outremont, Que........ 129 365 45 455,100 4,306, 700 487,900 
Fort William, Ont...... 333 544 300 830,300 | 10,003,300 1,723,000 
St. Catharines, Ont..... 437 802 383 | 1,328,500 | 14,664,800 2,340, 200 
Westmount, Que........ 128 504 116 727,500 | 6,330,100 600,500 
Kingston, Ont.2.... 0s... 376 858 328 | 1,214,500 | 12,873,200 2,079,000 
Oshawa, Onto... ok. 278 584 159 802,900 | 8,498,500 1,192,900 
Sydney, N.S........... 340 445 258 637,100 | 8,186,700 1,483,900 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 357 436 231 682,400 | 9,984,500 1,783,400 
Peterborough, Ont..... 383 688 317 969,500 | 11,132,500 1,706,600 
Moose Jaw, Sask....... 308 611 248 993,100 | 9,688,400 1,574,600 
Guelph, Ont............ 309 497 241 792,200 9,194,400 1,388,200 
Glace Bay, N.S........ 232 200 156 277,300 | 4,268,100 680,000 
Moncton, N.B.......... 302 920 699 | 1,621,700 | 20,751,400 2,290, 700 
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é ® Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Annual Retail Statistics.—As in the case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supple- 
mented by an annual survey of all the more important retail establishments, such 
establishments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 
1930. In Table 32, therefore, the figures for 19380 are the results of the compre- 
hensive census, while the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the 
annual surveys. 


It is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices as a 
factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It probably was the principal 


32.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Total Sales. 
No. Province or Group and Kind of Business. 
1930. 1932. 1933. 
$000 $7000 $000 

1 13,774 9, 286 8,905 

2 99,520 74,697 68, 839 

3 84,372 57,024 52,375 

4 651, 188 465,335 422,297 

5 1,099,990 790, 149 741,630 

6 189, 244 131,675 122,045 

9 189,181 112,025 103,091 

8 176,537 115,906 109,074 

9 248,598 163,771 155, 747 

10 : 3,216 2,198 1,765 

Canadal, 27. cecasttns.cvic tahilowss oxo aera eee 25,755,570 | 1,922,066 1,785,768 

: Food Group. 

1i | Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries not included). 11,028 8,002 Fatwa 

12 |) Candy and confectioneryastores.. ...9s62 tos see cee etn 54,176 36,661 33,010 

13 | Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing dairies)..... 37,174 28,317 26,451 

14 Cr ruit-and veretableistoress--mea sameeren emer en een 16,293 13,346 * 12,394 

15-| Grocery and combination-stores...........cccecccccseccescre 405, 403 315, 825 297,307 

16 | Meat markets (including sea foods)...............eeeeceeeees 83, 026 53,595 50,090 

17 j<Other food stores: kckaens th ees See ee agaes 8,376 5,481 5,039 

Totals, Food Group.........¢......s0se--cseeee: 615,476 461,227 432,018 

18 Country General Stores.....................0.. 228,804 158,634 151,233 

General Merchandise Group. 

LOT PWoepartment stores ec eee ee ee 355, 259 253, 831 241,850 

POLY: LOOMS SLOTS . 1 okt crterree ictos cies oer cede eee oda 31,706 22,976 21,000 

21 \eGeneralunerchandise stores Jana.maceoun ae. oe eee 20,366 14,071 13,217 

AS AL VALIOLYEBLOLES soe ecco nee clei neal en oe mre 44,212 39,627 37, 256 

Totals, General Merchandise Group............ 451,543 330,505 313,323 

Automotive Group. 

due MLotor-vehiclotdealers. cas. cc ote slaitociesn ss vietewonPe son eee 253, 608 136,370 129, 889 

24 | Accessories, tires and batteries................cecccecececcces 10,956 URED? 7,200 

251) Milling stations! ose ctwcny ewe ccc ee eae ee one 66,449 61,769 58, 428 
pGniaGaraces “io <1. ae seen nade rian tery ae Tape ce eee: 47,560 34, 208 30,230 — 
27 | Other automotive establishments (including motorcycles, 

bicyclesand supplies). seud etic sce cen eee 3,386 2,018 1,899 

Totals, Automotive Group!..................... 381,959 242,097 227,646 


1 Figures for filling stations for years subsequent to 1930 have been revised and are estimated on basis 
of gallonage data and retail gasolene prices. The changes affect the provincial totals and automotive 
group totals for the same years. 
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factor in the food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices of more durable 
goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater reduction in sales 
of groups handling durable goods is, no doubt, due much more to reduced volume. 


The improvement in retail trade, evident in Canada since the spring months of 
1933, was continued in 1936 when the value of sales was 7-2 p.c. greater than in the 
preceding year and 23 p.c. greater than in 1933. The index of retail sales for 1936 
on the base 1930 equals 100 stands at 79-9. Increases over 1935 were recorded in 
all provinces, these increases ranging from 5-5 p.c. in Alberta to 14-6 p.c. in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930, 1932-36. 


Total Sales. Indexes of Retail Sales. | 


(1930=100.) Per Cent 
Change, | No. 
1935-36. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1930. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$000 $000 $000 p.c. 
9,684 | - 9,901 ileal 100-0 67-4 64-7 70:3 71-9 82-4 +14-6 1 
76,818 81,257 87,099 100-0 15-1 69-2 77-2 81-6 87-5 + 7:2 2 
58,333 61,681 66,965 100-0 67-6 62-1 69-1 73-1 79-4 + 8-6 3 
449 327 464,109 498, 143 100-0 71:5 64-9 69-0 71:3 76:5 + 7:3 4 
824,034 858, 162 913, 223 100-0 71-8 67-4 74-9 78:0 83-0 + 6:4 5 
131,390 138, 947 148,541 100-0 69-6 64-5 69-4 73-4 78-5 + 6:9 6 
112,314 119,586 130,621 100-0 59-2 54-5 59-4 63-2 69-0 + 9-2 7 
121,839 129,435 136,522 100-0 65-6 61-8 69-0 73°3 77°3 + 5-5 8 
172,927 188 , 424 207,768 100-0 65-9 62-6 69-6 75:8 83-6 +10:3 9 

2,088 | . 2,197 1,969 100-0 68-3 54-9 64-9 68-3 61-2 —10-4 10 

1,958,754 | 2,053,699 25202, 202 100-0 69-8 64:8 1-1 74°53 79-9 + 7-2 


8,343 8, 883 9,219 | 100-0 72-6 70-1 75-7 80-6 83-6 + 3:8] il 
33,880 35, 202 36,727 || 100-0 67-7 60-9 62-5 65-0 67-8 +43, 12 
28,607 31,027 32,915 |} 100-0 76-2 71-2 77-0 83-5 88-5 + 6-1] 18 
13,076 13,360 14,348 || 100-0 81-9 76-1 80:3 82-0 88-1 +7-4| 14 

307,478 312,197 325,261 |} 100-0 17-9 73-3 75-8 77-0 80-2 +42) 15 
55,578 58,712 60,579 | 100-0 64-6 60-3 66-9 |. 70°7 73-0 + 3-2] 16 

5, 233 5,580 5,952 || 100-0 65-4 60-2 62-5 66-6 Ce Vp. 24627 08 
452,195 464,961 485,001 || 100-0 74-9 70-2 | 73-5 45-5 78-8 + 4:3 
167,216 172,456 182,734 || 100-0 69-3 66-1 73-1] 75-4 79-9 + 6:0; 18 

254,001 258 , 653 273,358 || 100-0 71-4 68-1 71-5 72-8 76-9 + 5-7} 19 
23,006 23,365 24,624 |} 100-0 72-5 66-2 72-6 73-7 CTT + 5:4] 20 

14,729 15, 433 16,566 |} 100-0 69-1 64-9 72°3 75:8 81-3 + 7:3] 2 
40,041 42,409 46,281 || 100-0 89-6 84-3 90-6 95-9 | 104-7 + 9-1] 22 
331,777 339,860 360,829 || 100-0 73-2 69-4 73-5 15-3 79-9 + 6-2 
179,139 216,309 251,211 | 100-0 53-8 51-2 70-6 85:3 99-1 +16-1 | 28 

7,068 6,975 8,062 |} 100-0 70-6 65-7 64:5 63 +7 73-6 +15-6 | 24 
65,321 66, 869 67,141 || 100-0 93-0 87-9 98-3 | 100-6 | 101-0 + 0:4] 25 
31,640 31,784 33,700 |} 100-0 71:9 63-6 66-5 66-8 70-9 + 6:0] 26 

2,141 2,382 2,545 || 100-0 59-6 56-1 63-2 70:3 75:2 + 6:8] 27 
285,309 324,319 362,659 || 100-0 63-4 59-6 74:7 84-9 94-9 +11-8 
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32.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


No. Group and Kind of Business. 


Apparel Group. 


28 | Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings (includes custom 

GATIOTS) rccccrarase die c'dro orotate aces le aleiere Gia eters at ratareistayetareastaialererete state 
29) | Hamil viclothing BtOLESs a. vas. oo ieele coe ele eee esehepe eras tetreds erate tataier ad 
30 | Women’s apparel and accessories StOreS,............seeeeeeees 
$4. | SHOe:BtOresss i csccs ste as omer ee Coe ee eee em cree chee aes 


Building Materials Group. 


Sar PETAL WATO'SCOLOS ce coc s aaicte ciersrtts sacra e aire come erekeveraicvate: sheliete: siete iors 
334) Lumber and building materialsie.>..cs- asc. ciah ic ccieie ne teres cece 
34 | Other building materials (including roofing materials)........ 
Hlectrical shops (without radio). eri. tesesce oe ees ee ee 
35,| Heating and plumbing shops 
Paint and glass stores 


Sees oer eer e rose ee esos ssr os eaeseeeses 


ee eee ecco te eee eee eeosseseeeseseoeereeeeesen 


Totals, Building Materials Group 


ee 


Furniture and Household Group. 


36 |) sBurniture StORGS A. S28 dite svc cect erties otelere ate eee creche aie sete vat tet eiee re 
$7°|_ Household appliance:storess.iics.c7 pane mes ieee oe 
38 | Other home furnishings (including floor coverings, curtains, 

O@LCTE. ceacy oe eee eee Ree ree ore wis teks ceratie aboomnie 
39 | Radio and music stores 


eee eres reer eeoeseseeseesresseseseoeeeeseeees 


Totals, Furniture and Household Group 


40 Restaurants, Cafeterias, and Eating Places..... 
Other Retail Stores. 
Af Warmers SUPPER, ..iacisreicte escent cae veversrovect ee ehslererorcbens terete etna aroee 


ABMS BOOKSSCOLOD .o dc c.n tanec Seste olercterten tieae rae o ORME See ce ne 
43 | Coal and wood yards 
44 | Drug stores 
AS MN ALOTISUS see heat ste chee ini keen Oe a ease ee Oe 
AG: | Jewellery: iStOres, .\ ce tee Sin: de des hess Ocha lepebcheh a terse agers eee 
47 | Office, school, and store supplies and equipment dealers 
48 | Tobacco stores and stands 
497 Government, Nqueristores.: ac.cocsvetinclele wero voee nie rere 
50 | Unclassified kinds of business 


sewer r eee eee r ee eoes esse sete oe seeeseeeeeere 


ee seceeceorsr oe seecrer ess eeer soso sreee ee eeeeeoeeseeeereses 


cee eee 


eee eee eee esr eres eroreesre sees oeeserese 


eC 


re ee) 


1930. 


$’000 


72,111 
42,144 
69,806 
35, 908 


219,969 


70,891 
66, 201 
9,597 


15,548 


162,237 


41,017 
17,798 


8,957 
33,894 
101, 666 


75,977 


118,291 


517,939 


1932. 


$000 


Total Sales. 


46,786 
31,818 
49,416 
27,445 


155,465 


47,335 
34,811 
4,876 


9,220 


96,242 


25,930 


10,883" 


5,161 
16,913 


58,887 


47,673 


371,336 


44,435 
_ 31,582 
44,699 
25, 989 


146,705 


23,073 
9,208 


5,006 
13,440 


50,727 


41,667 


339,204 


Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations operating four or more branches, excepting 
departmental concerns. ‘The number of chains reported in any year thus depends 
not only on the rise or disappearance of firms but also on the number of units operated. 
As a minimum of four stores is required before a firm is classified as a chain, the © 


a 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930, 1932-36—concluded. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 
mote Rales- (1930=100.) Ber Gant 
Change, |No. 
1935-36. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1930. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$7000 $’000 $’000 ng. 
49,901 53,166 56,897 100-0 64-9 61-6 69-2 73-7 78-9 + 7-0 28 
35,575 37,702 40,208 100-0 75-5 74-9 84-4 89-5 95-4 + 6:6 29 
47,474 47,565 49,676 100-0 70°8 64-0 68-0 68-1 71-2 + 4-4 30 
27,002 27,431 28,592 100-0 76-4 72-4 75-2 76-4 79°6 + 4-2 31 
159,952 165,864 175,373 || 160-0 20-7 66-7 72-4 75-4 19-7 + 5-4 
47,917 50,048 53,972 100-0 66°8 60-3 67-6 70-6 76:1 + 7-9 32 
34,302 36,904 42,306 100-0 52-6 44.3 51-8 55-7 63-9 +14-6 33 
4,054 4,495 5,518 100-0 50-8 85-6 42-2 46-8 57-5 +22-8 34 
8,657 9,125 10,207 |} 100-0 59-3 49-9 55-7 58:7 65:6 +11-9 | 33 
94,930 100,567 112,003 || 100-0 59-3 51:3 58-5 62-0 63-0 +11-4 
26,765 29, 229 32,231 |} 100-0 63-2 56-3 65-3 71-3 +16-3 | 36 
10,742 12,454 13,424 |} 100-0 61-1 51-7 60-4 70-0 + 7-8| 37 
5,797 5,872 6,778 100-0 57-6 55-9 64-7 65-6 +15-4 38 
15,524 17,516 19,589 100-0 49-9 39-7 45-8 51-7 +11-8 39 
58,828 65,071 72,023 100-0 57-9 49-9 57-9 64-0 +10-7 3 
44,087 45,825 48,762 || 100-0 62-7 54-8 58-0 60-3 + 6-4] 40 
'3 
34,239 35,309 100-0 66-5 63:7 74-8 77-2 + 8-4 Al 
5,622 5,898 100-0 68-7 61-2 63-6 66-7 + 6-5 | 7 42 
71,690 72,486 100-0 82-1 81-8 83-3 84-2 + 4-8 43 
59,458 61,353 100-0 83-3 74-5 77-4 79°8 + 4-4 44 
5,905 6,097 100-0 69-1 60-1 63-7 65-8 + 5-8 45 
16,819 18, 238 100-0 61-5 56-4 63-1 68-4 + 8-9 4§ 
12,269 13,746 100-0 57-8 50-4 61-9 69-3 +13-9 47 
22,551 23,129 100-0 77-8 70-3 73°4 75:3 + 5-9 48 
56,207 56,830 100-0 66°6 54-5 55-8 56-4 +16-0 49 
79,700 81,690 100-0 66-1 61-7 70:3 72-1 + 5-1 50 
364,460 374,776 402,818 || 100-0 71-7 65-5 70-4 72-4 + 7-5 


reduction in branches below this number automatically removes a firm from the 
chain store group. In an effort to obtain some comparative information for chain 
stores, a careful check was made of census and other records for the year 1923. 
The data secured do not provide complete figures for chain stores in the early year, 
but the figures in Table 33 give some indication of the growth in chain stores between 
1923 and 1930 for the trades in which chains hold important positions. : 
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33.—Numbers of Chains and Chain Stores in Selected Kinds of Business, 
1923, 1930, 1935, and 1936. 


Be Soe 1923.1 1935. 1936. 
ind of business. ain : Chain : Chain 
Chains Chains. Stores. Chains. Stores. 


a ff | fe | ce || ED | pT 


Candy and confectionery........... 6 9 167 10 177 
Grocery and combination.......... 32 73 | 2,090 75 2,079 
MeatamarkGte artes circ tsite. coals es 13 13 151 14 150 
Dry: ZOOdS seem re mest ae tere eas 4 6 62 5 58 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar. . 3 14 377 14 396 
Automobile dealers...............- 4 4 36 4 35 
Billine stations Succnrk ve eckciekinee ne 5 27 611 28 503 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furn- 
ishings (including tailors)........ 8 14 150 16 154 
Homily Clovninge. gach. oe. ecele ese 1 12 67 14 73 
Women’s apparel and accessories 
(including millinery)............. 5 18 158 21 iy 
OOS Ae een aie ea. ww atantea easels 5 24 303 25 320 
Har @warteier sae etre. sicice eetoene 8 12 64 13 67 
POENICUTO rs eo y rane ser ocean rene 2 8 65 6 63 
IRAGCIONANG INUSIC. wit tietrocue ene 5 5 28 5 29 
JOTUGBE ascot ai oats eee ees 22 29 307 30 314 
JOWCHOLY: ccc doen oot eee ee 1 2 26 3 32 
Officeiequipment.c-.... tee eee 10 12 140 12 141 
MRODACCO Mars aa Sebi nee ie oe cee 9 11 230 9 215 
Subp-Lotals.: 6 ees ake 143 298.1) 15n0382 304 4,978 
Lumber and building materials.... 49 | 1,012 46 | 1,018 38 814 S74 807 
Totals ees 192 | 2,940 377 | 6,056 331 | 5,846 341 5,785 


1 Incomplete figures, see text on pp. 624 and 625. 


The sales of chain stores formed 17-7 p.c. of the total retail merchandise trade 
in 1930 and 17-9 p.c. in 1936. Grocery and combination store chains had 29-5 p.c. 
of the total sales for these businesses in 1930 and 33-0 p.c. in 19386. The proportion 
of chain sales to total sales in some other important lines of trade for the year 1936 


were: shoe stores, 32-6 p.c.; drug stores, 20-1 p.c.; and furniture stores 12-8 p.c. 


Summary figures for all chain stores in Canada are given in Table 34. 
34.—Principal Statistics for Chain Stores, 1930-36. 


Chain Stores] value . {Chain Stores} value 


Year. Chains. (average of Sales. Year. Chains. (average of Sales. 
Sagi ee: || Sate pep eRe) RAR number). 
No. $ No. g 
0 oso Sig | ga | aay. 008s... fis | aoe | siz .08 
Seroxectetaisioes i 4, ; 
ee ee eee ec 
1093 fits ts 461 7,900. <t 328,902,600 | 2°20 rne> 3° , 935, 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 


Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada.—Statistics on new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada are collected monthly from Canadian manufacturers and 
assemblers, and from manufacturers in the United States of vehicles made for sale 
in this country. Number of units sold and retail value of sales are both reported. 
The retail value is the price paid by an individual purchaser at the Canadian point 
of manufacture and includes sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories, 
dealers’ commissions, etc. Freight charges from factory to place of purchase are 
excluded. Duty is included in the retail value of sales of imported cars. 

Sales in 1937 were up 27-1 p.c. in number and 26-3 p.c. in value over the 
preceding year. More than three times as many new vehicles were sold in 1937 
as in 1933 when the lowest point was reached. Passenger model sales registered 
increases of 23-7 p.c. in number and 22-3 p.c. in value over 1936, while the improve- 
ment for commercial vehicles was even greater, resulting in increases of 42-0 p.e. 
in number and 43-2 p.c. in value over the preceding year. 
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35.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, calendar years, 1932-37, with 
Total Value for 1930. 


Notz.—The first year for which details are available is 1932. The total for 1930 was secured in con- 
nection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


- Passenger Cars. Trucks and Buses. Totals. 
ear. > | 
Number. Value. Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ $ 

ROBO strate estan: siaiarer perl eke 1 - 1 - 1 122,165,000 
LIS BL 2 URS aR ae oh nee a 38,621 38,919,015 7,249 6,341, 727 45,870 45,260, 742 
LOBE Inet «tothe are area 39,568 39, 692,630 5, 764 5,757,600 45,332 45,450,220 
LOR a Re ee ae ae ee 61,503 63,566, 402 11,855 12,219,059 73,358 75,785,461 
TART pS or, seen dea pilin Sa A itn et ee 83 , 242 83,429,114 18,219 18,313,335 101,461 101,742,449 
TOS Hsp eae ears Se. 92, 287 95,403,199 21,027 22,179,597 113,314 117,582,796 
LOS (ioe meee Mt chs et Pert DR chy aetna 114,153 116,714,488 29, 867 OL, Bilal 144,020 148,486,219 

1 Not available. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 3 Subject to 


revision. 


Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales in Canada.— Financing corporations 
play an important part in the retail distribution of both new and used motor vehicles 
in Canada. They extend credit facilities to customers who could not enter the market 
if required to pay with cash and to others who, though in a position to pay cash, 
find it more convenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They 
also provide a service to the motor dealers by assuming the risks and inconveniences 
connected with instalment sales, thus permitting the dealers to operate on a smaller 
capital outlay than would otherwise be necessary. s 


Statistics on financing are compiled monthly from returns secured from all 
large finance companies in Canada which are engaged in purchasing accounts, con- 
tracts or notes arising out of retail sales of motor vehicles. Aggregates of the 
monthly data show that sales of 176,387 motor vehicles (including both new and used 
models) were financed to the extent of $75,486,464 in 1937. These figures reveal 
increases of 28-3 p.c. in number and 37-6 p.c. in amount over the 137,514 vehicles 
which were financed for $54,859,812 in 1936. New vehicles numbering 55,949 
were financed for $40,538,414 or an average of $725 each. There were also 120,438 
used vehicles whose sales were financed to the extent of 834,948,050 or for $290 each. 


A comparison of sales and financing of new motor vehicles is shown in Table 36; 
38-8 p.c. of all new motor vehicle sales in Canada in 1937 passed through the hands 
of financing corporations. The corresponding amount of financing amounted to 
27-3 p.c. of the total selling value of all new models. Total sales of used vehicles 
not being available, a similar comparison for these types cannot be made. 


36.—Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1932-37. 


New Vehicles Financed. 
New Vehicles Sold. 
Units. Financing. 
Year. a [<<< 
Number Rotail Per cent Per cent 
9) Val 2 Number.| of Total | Amount. | of Total 
Units. as ar: old. Sales. 
$ $ 
I eat, ae oa Sees ene Sonne a 45,870 | 45,260, 742 21,293 46-4 | 12,741,179 28-2 
| UAE nbs Oe as 45,332 | 45,450,230 15,880 35-0 | 10,030,368 22-1 
BED eee BRS. Wleicic We Geis he's Fo whee 73,358 | 75,785,461 23,264 31-7 | 16,364,735 21-6 
0 SOs De ak eset apo Sen Ga an areas en 101,461 |101, 742,449 31,950 81-5 | 22,410,656 22-0 
“TUS wars 04 Rian oI ERNE RCo REE fr 113,314 |117,582,796 42,863 37-8 | 29,887,861 25-4 
EY (ee 4 pk AD igi i cae I 144,020 '148, 486, 219 55,949 38-8 | 40,538,414 Wied 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 
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Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
upon reports received from department stores, from chain organizations and from 
a number of independent firms operating in thirteen lines of business. While these 
reports cover only a part of the field and relate mainly to the business of depart- 
ment and chain stores, they embrace a sufficiently large number of stores to provide 
a fairly accurate indication of the current movements in retail sales for the kinds of 
business which are included. 


Two sets of figures are shown for the general indexes of retail trade in Table 37; 
in the first set no adjustments have been made, while in the second, corrections are 
incorporated to allow for the variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Since that time there has been a 
gradual improvement in the dollar volume of sales. It has already been pointed 
out in connection with the annual merchandising figures that the dollar value of 
retail sales is greatly affected by changes in price levels. This factor should be 
borne in mind when considering the monthly indexes of retail sales. 


A comparison of the unadjusted indexes of retail sales based upon the aggregate 
monthly figures of the reporting firms reveals wide seasonal swings in most lines of 
retail business. In general, retail sales are lowest in January and February and 
are highest for the year in December. A secondary peak in the spring months is 
followed by a recession during July and August which brings the level of trade almost 
to the low point of January and February. Seasonal swings are not similar in extent 
or timing for all lines of business. The variations are least for businesses such as 
drug stores, grocery and meat stores, and restaurants, whereas clothing, shoe, radio 


and music, hardware, and furniture stores show the greatest seasonal fluctuations. 
(See Table 38.) 


The indexes of retail sales for the individual lines. of business mentioned in 
Table 38 are corrected to allow both for variations in the number of business days 
in different months and for usual seasonal influences. 


37.—_Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Department and 
Chain Stores, by Months, 1929, 1930, and 1933-37. 


Nots.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for the 
= kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


ae Unadjusted Indexes. Adjusted Indexes. 
onth, | ———— HW 
1929. | 1980. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937.1] 1929. | 1930. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. ; 1936. , 1937.2 
Jans. soe 94-7 | 93-7 | 54-7 | 57-7 | 57-8 | 58-5 | 62-8 111-8 |110-0 | 66-9 | 68-5 | 68-3 | 68-6 73°8 
Hebe tntec 91-4 | 86-8 | 51-9 | 56-2 | 56-4 | 60-2 | 61-6 |112-2 1106-5 | 63-7 | 68-9 | 69-2 | 68-7 75:5 
Martseote: 110-0 | 94-7 | 62-1 | 69-3 | 64-9 | 64-5 | 73-3 111-0 |102-7 | 66-9 | 67-6 | 69-6 | 71-0 75-3 
Aprils os, 109-8 }107-8 | 67-6 | 67-4 | 73-0 | 73-0 | 79-5 1110-2 |102-4 | 63-7 | 69-6 | 69-6 | 70-3 78-5 
BViasdeas. 115-2 |109-1 | 70-9 | 75-1 | 72-3 | 77-2 | 83-4 108-8 |102-3 | 67-6 | 71-3 | 68-3 | 72-2 78-6 
JUNG eee 111-1 | 97-4 | 69-1 | 72-6 | 72-0 | 73-9 | 82-0 109-2 | 99-6 | 68-6 | 68-7 | 70-8 | 73-4 81-1 
July eae 103-2 | 90-3 | 59-1 | 60-5 | 62-5 | 65-6 | 74-0 }1114-3 | 99-6 | 67-4 | 69-1 | 69-3 | 71-9 78-3 
AO aa 107-3 | 90-2 | 61-3 | 63-4 | 65-3 | 67-1 | 68-8 }]114+4 | 99-2 | 68-2 | 69-9 | 69-6 | 74-6 79-2 
Sentence: 109-7 | 97-3 | 69-9 | 69-7 | 69-6 | 75-2 | 81-1 1114-2 | 98-2 | 67-3 | 69-8 | 72-5 | 75-6 81-2 
Oct arse 126-7 |107-8 | 73-7 | 77-7 | 80-9 | 87-5 | 90-2 114-3 | 96-6 | 68-9 | 70-5 | 73-0 | 75-8 80-6 
INOW ee waar 119-7 | 98-6 | 71-4 | 74-9 | 80-1 | 77-6 | 83-9 108-3 | 92-5 | 67-0 | 69-9 | 72-5 | 75-6 79:3 
fevers Peete 139-1 |126-3 | 89-4 | 96-1 | 98-9 |107-8 1116-3 1107-8 | 95-1 | 66-0 | 71-7 | 76-8 | 80-9 89-2 
nnua |_| —_—___—___]Urj7_ ji —_—_—_—_—_— 


Averagealii-s 100-0 | 66-8 | 70-1 | 71-1 | 74-0 | 79-7 \111-4 1100-4 | 66-9 | 69-6 | 70-8 | 73-2 | 79-2 


1 Subject to revision. 
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38.—Adjusted Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Depart- 
ment and Chain Stores, by Kinds of Business, January, 1935, to December, 1937. 


Norre.—The indexes are compiled from the returns of 36 departmental organizations and 165 chain 
companies operating more than 3,300 stores and a number of independents in those lines of business where 
chains are of minor importance. The indexes are adjusted for variations in number of stores operated, 


for number of business days in each month, and for seasonal variations. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Music 
Year Boots Clthg.| De- Dyers| Fur- | Groc. Res . 
and and |Candy. Aa Wo- | part-|Drugs.}|. and | ni- | and Bat city taur- oa 
Month. Shoes. ‘| men’s.|ment. Clnrs.| ture. |Meats.|”27* ite ants. a4 
1935. 
JOD THR ae» oe 66:5 | 52-5} 67-6 | 55-3 | 66-7 | 73-6 | 71-6 | 65-7 | 73-9 | 67-6 | 44-2 | 51-7 | 79-5 
Hebets 60-4 65-5 67-8 61-5 | 69-0 | 73-9 | 68-1 | 71-3 | 73-2 | 68-7 | 44-4 | 50-8 83-1 
Mar Ssh ecr= 5. 77-9 59-2 64-2 63-9 | 67-1 | 74-1 | 70-0 | 69-2 | 72-9 | 69-6 | 47-8 | 52-0 80-6 
TaN 0 ee Ore 73-0 62-2 65-0 59-7 | 72-7 | 73-8 | 70-3 | 71-2 | 73-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 | 50-9 87-0 
May ces Ses 69-2 61-0 60-8 55-2 | 68-2 | 73-3 | 73-7 | 65-9 | 70-5 | 67-4 | 48-8 | 50-8 76:6 
JUNC Sate dees 80-1 61-0 63°5 56-5 | 75-1} 70-6 | 82-9 | 69-9 | 68-9 | 71-1 | 43-5 | 50-2 83-6 
SRG Se es 69-2 51-5 67-9 60-5 | 68-6 | 72-5 | 77-9 | 70-4 | 71-8 | 71-9 | 40-4 | 48-8 83-3 
ANE esate 0 68-9 56-6 65-6 60-6 | 70-8 | 72-2 | 75-4 | 71-5 | 70-2 | 72-0 | 44-0 | 50-6 83-3 
Sept. ose dees 75:3 59-6 68-8 61-5 | 73-4 | 74-1 | 73-2 | 71-6 | 73-9 | 72-2 | 40-8 | 51-9 85-5 
OCb esd 71-2 59-8 68-9 62-6 | 72-7 | 73-6 | 75-1 | 76-2.| 75-4 | 71-2 | 48-0 | 53-3 83-9 
INOVE son's: Sane 69-4 | 58-6] 70:9] 63-5 | 75-4 | 75-7 | 77-6 | 74-4 | 70-8 | 74-4 | 46-2 | 54-7 | 85-2 
UB erica: eee 85-8 | 64:3 | 81-6] 68-4 | 78-7] 77-5 | 75-1 | 75-8 | 78-4 | 72-8 | 44-0 | 54-3 | 91-7 


eS ee ee eS ee ee ee ee eS ee 


1936. 
WOM cSito ass, 61:7 | 58-6} 70:6 | 57-0] 65-9 | 73-8 | 71-8 | 70-3 | 76-5 | 68-3 | 51-4 | 53-0 | 79-6 
1 ee ec 62:8 | 66:8] 65:9} 59-7 | 69-5 | 74-6 | 71-3 | 71-1 | 73-1 | 69-9 | 47-7 | 53-0 | 79-8 
Mar. 2 5.:.: apc 79:1} 57-2} 67-0} 60-3 | 72-0 | 73-5 | 70-7 | 70-6 | 78-3 | 74-2 | 44-1] 54-0 | 81-8 
(ly Seer ere 73-8 | 65-5] 64:3] 63-4 | 69-8 | 75-9 | 84-8 | 75-5 | 72-4 | 75-0 | 46-7 | 51-9 | 90-5 
. Es ee 84-1 | 58-2] 66-0] 60-1 | 73-8 | 75-1 | 86-3 | 74-8 | 70-9 | 75-4 | 59-1 | 52-3 | 84-9 
PUNO as o..45 8 80-8 | 61-0] 63-2] 58-9 | 75-0 | 73-1 | 80-5 | 76-2 | 75-2 | 75-7 | 48-5 | 52-6 | 90-9 
DUUYAL oo = x9 owe 67-9 | 57-7] 62-8] 65-3 | 71-0 | 75-6 | 82-9 | 79-3 | 74-7 | 74:3 | 51-7 | 53-0 | 88-7 
ne 68-8 | 57:8} 65-8] 64-2 | 76-6 | 73-51] 78-3 | 79-9 | 77-0 | 78-6 | 41-5 | 53-2 | 89-6 
BORG ssa cn tons 78-9 | 60-4 | 75-2 4-6 | 77-8 | 75-81 73-4 | 78-3 | 77-0 | 76-0 | 47-4 | 53-4] 91-1 
ECAP a. 4. ee 78-2} 59-8} 77-11) 64-21) 77-2 | 77-81) 72-0 | 87-0 | 75-4 | 77-8 | 50-3 | 52-9 | 87-8 
DOV cs anwar 79-9 | 57-5 | 77-21) 65-81 76-63] 76-51) 64-63] 85-91] 77-13] 80-9 | 44-4 | 56-61) 92-7 
LA es ia. a 79-13} 61-04] 86-51] 70-91] 82-71) 80-41) 88-99] 89-51) 83-91] 75-7 | 48-61] 57-61) 99-5 


—— | —— |] —— | | S| | LL LT LS | LT 


—_—————_— | ——_— | ——_ | —— | | | | LES FSS | LESS. | LS | 


1937. 
> 5 ee ee el 64-7 | 55-6 | 78-0] 61-2 | 72-3 | 79-4 | 69-8 | 88-8 | 79-3 | 82-4 | 57-1] 55-8 | 89-4 
RE PEe Pe 72-1] 65-2 | 78-6 | 68-8 | 74-3 | 81-1 | 75-1 | 87-4 | 80-6 | 80-2 | 57-9 | 57-3 | 90-3 
OO ae <n 2106 71-9 | 65-2] 71-2 | 65-7 | 72-7 | 79-2 | 69-2 | 88-9 | 84-7 | 86-2 | 56-2 | 57-8 | 96-9 
Apr.. 77-8 | 56-9} 71-3] 65-6 | 80-3 | 78-5 | 73-1 | 84-0 | 81-0 | 87-0 | 62-1 | 56-2 | 89-8 
AS a a 81-0 | 61-5} 71-0 | 63-3 | 79-2 | 78-3 | 86-3 | 88-4 | 79-2 | 85-2 | 63-8 | 53-4 | 92-2 
SUNG. oc iiesisn's © -85-7 | 59-5 | 71-2 | 63-6 | 82-3 | 77-8 | 96-9 | 93-3 | 83-9 | 87-5 | 61-7 | 53-6 | 98-2 
it a ae ei FE 74-8 | 55-9} 70-0| 70-5 | 76-1 | 79-0 | 81-8 | 93-2 | 83-4 | 86-0 | 56-9 | 53-4 | 95-9 
PB a iroeieisrsid vos 71-6 | 52-4} 71-0} 68-5 | 80-3 | 80-7 | 77-7 | 87-6 | 83-0 | 86:3 | 44-3 | 54-8 | 93-1 
BODE. acters « 88-2 | 60-3} 85-1] 69-2 | 79-6 | 80-9 | 80-0 | 87-6 | 86-4 | 87-2 | 45-8 | 54-9 | 95-4 
RCO Tas . ve 85-2 | 60-1] 84-1] 69-2 | 79-5 | 83-6 | 70-2 | 89-7 | 84-7 | 82-3 | 49-2 | 55-3 | 92-0 
NOV wae sess 67-4 | 58-5 | 77-3 | 68-4.) 79-9 | 78-6 | 72-3 | 91-5 | 84-5 | 81-6 | 50-0 | 58-3 | 94-1 
1 a oe ae 96-4] 61-4] 97-1| 77-7 | 88-1 | 86-4 | 87-2 | 88-1 |101-9 | 78-4 | 50-4 | 55-0 | 108-3 


Averages, 1937| 78-1 | 59-4] 77-2] 67-6] 78-7 | 80-3 | 78-3 | 89-0 | 84-4 | 84-2 | 54-6 | 55-5 | 94-6 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Motion Picture Statistics.—The motion picture has become the most 
popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1930 the expenditure 


-on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was $3-77 per 


capita. By 1933, due to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per capita 
expenditure had dropped to $2-33, while for 1935 the figure rose slightly to $2-50. 
In 19386 there was a further increase to $2-70. 
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Statistics for motion picture theatres in Canada were secured for the first time 
in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 
According to the results of this census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in 
operation in 1930. During the depression a number of theatres were closed so that 
in 1933 only 765 were reported. During the following three years some recovery 
took place, 797 theatres being reported in operation in 1934, 862 in 1935, and 959 in 
1936. Summary figures of motion picture theatres by provinces for 1930, 1935, and 
1936 are given in Table 39 and the principal statistics by leading cities for 1935 and 


1936 in Table 40. 


39.—Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, 


by Provinces, 1930, 1935 and 1936. 


Employees. Salaries Total 
Year and Province. Theatres. and Receipts 
Male Female Wages 
No. No. No. $ $ 
1930. si 
Prince Edward Island sf -.%,8s.,.b ke oeedee 5 16 21 28, 200 188,300 
INovia. Scotia: nical ies oe or ones eas 56 198 69 204,400 1,814,500 
New: Brunswick »..2e. vases atte Loe. 39 129 77 160,700 1,093,400 
OOD OC Sareiltois cao Eom ceke ements See ate ey bee 148 1,126 299 | 1,593,600 8,301,800 
Ontarian 28.5 ated 0708 be eek bee Eette eS, 324 1,881 556 | 2,826,200] 15,900,900 
MAaNnitODas. «. dhs mrt. dee ec eet eee ee 73 322 143 536, 900 2,712,800 
Baskatehe war, ar\t uo eerars tot ham ete. ame 104 223 80 340, 400 1,977,300 
Alpertaora | acco Sooke erie Bre ieee 85 307 he 428,700 2,323,700 
British Columbist.. £22 40.5 seu este ae Gee os 76 439 185 827,600 4,166,800 
Canadas. 52) .3:a0.: ek Some 910 4,641 1,502 | 6,946,700 | 38,479,500 
1935.2 
Prince Edward Island tt. 13.52.09. cl eee 4 13 10 10,100 90,900 
INOW SCONE tao cosieeeer eae Rt Jura 50 202 78 176,300 1,100,200 
New Brunswick. ..? nee oe ae 32 129 55 113,500 704, 200 
Quel. so. Fe ruc Beha Sea ie Rei carte 141 960 292 878,800 5,840,700 
ONEARIG ET | See ch SI ae ee Se, A 303 1,887 505} 2,038,000] 11,717,100 
Manitopat: 0 4).20. Rete he ee eee, a ee 71 327 167 347,400 1,935,500 
DaskalcChoway jetted ihe ee oe Oe 86 246 55 215,200 1, 152,800 
VAMIDOR A. Bess. Sache state ee Se Ree Bede Ste ek 81 322 65 326, 700 1,630,300 
British’ Colum bial sh.) Bele. See fe Peet 94 479 242 660,500 3,100,800 
Camada:. 0.2 hkx So ee 862 4,565 1,469 | 4,766,500 | 27,272,500 
1936.3 . 
Prince idward Island sa acco Ho acces be eek 4 14 8) 11,100 103, 200 
Nova. Seatigna:) Sine. Wick 1h Be vee 2 SRE 55 241 86 196,800 1,217,600 
Now Srunewick..- dc. coos et aa, ee 34 133 59 115,300 775,400 
(uehees oF ae punk were tah nee At cee 154 1,012 300 842,100 6, 245, 200 
Optarioy 1 SUkee eee 4 ek oe he's ee Ae Foe a20 2,101 520 2,154,800 12,888,400 
Manitoba! cork. 2d. Bere sie sa 77 333 176 334, 900 2,007,100 
pasketehewanac§ pre. tise nie cheatin’ sate 123 296 86 226,800 1,369,300 
Alberta, 9) os: TA 4 Ue 2 te a kee S 8 87 BRP 68 347,900 1,734, 100 
British Columbia® | ecco ae ee 100 499 254 699,000 3,270,000 
Canada....... iS CRE Se 959 4,961 1,558 | 4,928,700 | 29,610,300 


SS  ————— —— 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Book. 3 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year 
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40.—Principal Statistics for Motion alt ghee lot by Provinces and Cities, 1935 
and 1936. 


Norr.—Figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 


Tt ; ; ipts.2 Admissions, 
heatres soutine Receipts Pes 1936. 
Province and City. ——_—_———_ act ae $$. pentege +. 
6. hange.|| Num- |Average 
1935.2} 1936. 1935.2 1936. ban ttiPri6e™ 
No. | No. No. $ $ p.c. 000 cts. 


Prince Edward Island...... 4 4 25148 90,900 103,200. | 413-5 378 27-3 


Nova Scotia. 


Raa Seale paar rare ae 7 dl 6,424 395,900 404,000 |} + 2-0] 1,958 20-6 
Othsriplaces) ied spies nies cs 43 48 23,605 704,300 813,600 | +15-5 ) 3,621 22-5 


Totals, Nova Scotia....... 50 55 30,029 | 1,100,200 | 1,217,600 | +10-7 | 5,579 21-8 


Saintuobnet7etn sts o/o: 2S Keb yee 3% 6, 164 299, 100 312,900 + 4-6 |) 1,631 19-2 
EROTIDIACOS Se, ea scicsisnre.> ne 25 27 11,621 405,100 462,500 | +14-2 ) 1,975 23-4 
Totals, New Brunswick. . 32 34 17,785 704,200 775,400 | +10-1 || 3,606 21-5 
Quebec. 
Won trea’ a paccruke cain ire acer 62 62 66,215 || 4,556,100 | 4,797,300 | + 5-3 || 22,007 21-8 
CHE DOC Heer ce rt eistees ocvece 11 11 8,464 436, 600 438,900 | + 0-5 || 2,218 19-8 
EHEECMRAUV ELS hs kasehe ce cee 4 4 3,235 103,400 119,000 | +15-1 519 22-9 
OLNOEIDIRCOSis ees aici ee obo 64 ed 29,901 744,600 890,000 | +19-5 |} 3,360 26-5 
Totals, Quebec........... 141 | 154 | 107,815 || 5,840,700 6,245,200 | + 6-9 || 28,104 22°2 
Ontario. 
Toronto..... Cis ana See 95 | 102 83,545 || 4,772,000] 5,198,300 | + 8-9 |] 22,301 23-3 
ET INMTLOM ee ciel Pate e se ssc a0 18 18 16,690 821,800 885,000 | + 7-7 || 4,194 21-1 
Ottawa. tea eats 12 12 11,768 837, 100 888,900 | + 6:2 || 3,928 22-7 
BOON G OW een erase ce heieariele. esses: 6 if 7,548 443,600 467,400 | + 5-4]) 1,692 27-6 
WVIBGBOV OMe aekeos seater ot 6 8 8, 154 365, 800 409,300 | +11-9 |) 1,826 22-4 
OPRERDIACES Boo phasis sstacis. ciorhe.s 166} 178} 100,582 || 4,476,800 | 5,039,500 | +12-6 || 20,038 25-2 
Totals, Ontario...... are 303 | 325 | 228,287 || 11,717,100 | 12,888,400 | +10-0 || 53,974 23-9 
Manitoba. 
Winnipe geet: scivkic assess 30 32 26,506 || 1,598,100 | 1,592,000} — 0-1]) 7,205 22-0 
TROP DIACOS 5 ce ecco ces as areas 41 45 15,935 2,400 415,100 | +21-2 || 1,886 22-0 
Totals, Manitoba......... val 77 42,441 || 1,935,500 | 2,007,100 | + 3-7 || 9,091 22-1 
Saskatchewan. 
RD UTI iat MA cectsusidle ein Gp isceheveia gs 5 5 4,421 318,000 352,000 | +10-7}} 1,331 26-4 
BABKALOOU MEE cl orc e cae cs ores: 6 5 4,302 271,000 295,600 } + 9-1] 1,304 22-7 
DLOOSO I ais colke seid brtacaiepts 3 4 2,472 115,000 133,700 | +16-3 559 23-9 
WONT DIACOS sc. ce eee cies «6 ave 72}. 109 31,491 448,800 588,000 | +31-1 || 2,217 26-5 
Totals, Saskatchewan.... 86 | 123 42,686 || 1,152,800 | 1,369,300 | +18-8 | 5,411 25°3 
Alberta. 
MOLAR ete isis’ sare ciate oi ole 613 9 10 8,597 528,300 557,900 | + 5-6 || 2,185 25-5 
Edmonton..,...... Pre EEI cg oe 8 8 6,553 590,900 607,000 | + 2-7 ]) 2,419 25-1 
Other placess...... 0. ac oases 64 69 20,756 511,100 569,200 | +11-4 |) 2,135 26-7 
Totals, Alberta........... 81 87 35,906 | 1,630,300 | 1,734,100 | + 6-4 || 6,739 20-7 
British Columbia. 
MANGOUVICT EE Sisco Ros be a's oe'els 31 31 29,426 | 1,765,000 | 1,850,100 | + 4-8 || 8,950 20-7 
DMCUOUIA ie gee a AS titre clateay os 6 5 4,817 359, 200 339,300 | — 5-5 |) 1,504 22-6 
Wher places’... 0. es e.ae 57 64 24,861 976,600} 1,080,600 | +20-9}} 4,105 28-8 
_ Totals, British Columbia‘| 94] 100 59,104 || 3,100,800 | 3,270,000 | + 5-5 | 14,559 22°5 
MR AEERRR A 2 ote aie's,c «i coovdidielovs, «0a 862 | 959 | 566,201 |! 27,272,500 | 29,610,300 ' + 8-6 1127,441 23°2 
1 Not including amusement taxes. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
3 Total receipts divided by number of admissions. No corrections are made for juvenile attendance; 
matinee, and evening prices, etc. 4 Includes Lachine, Verdun, Westmount, and Outremont. 5 New 


imits. 6 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 10.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Liquors and 
Beverages in Canada.* 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed in 
all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. The 
prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native wine, 
however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of that 
province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that ‘fon the request of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the im- 
portation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden”’. 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such ee a ie the 
Governor in Council was to declare it in force. 

After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as to 
whether the policy of prohibition, adopted as an emergency war measure, should be 
continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing prohi- 
bition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. The 
same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan in 
1925, Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927, and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus Prince 
Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 

The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions 
peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail sale 
of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by brewers, which certain 
provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, 
the manufacture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the Liquor 
Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been modified from 
time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation are given in 
the Bureau’s annual report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 

Retail Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—Data on gross sales, other revenue, 
and net profits of the provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 41. In 
connection with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, 
Manitoba, and Alberta, the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the licensees 
are not included. The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the Boards, 
but the purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal to 5 p.c. 
of the purchases in the case of Quebec, and 123 cents per gallon in Manitoba. In 
Alberta purchasers from the brewers paid a tax of 123 cents per gallon prior to April 
1, 1932, and 153 cents per gallon thereafter to April 1, 19386. For Manitoba and 
Alberta, it is possible to calculate from the taxes the gallonage of beer sold but the | 
corresponding values are not available. For Quebec, the quantity and value of 
sales are published by the Liquor Commission, as shown in the footnote to Table 41. 


~“axbrideed from the report ‘“The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’, by Miss L. ¥ Beehler, M.A., 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


fAn amendment to the Alberta Liquor Control Act passed at the 1936 session of the Legislature provides — 
that ‘“‘brewers who manufacture beer in Alberta may sell only to the Liquor Board’’. All sales, both to — 
beer licensees and to permit holders, are made only through the Board. Under the new Sr remE ena the — 
gallonage tax is no longer levied. . 
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Further, it should be pointed out that the values as given do not represent the 
sales values to the final consumers as, in most provinces, the sale of beer by the glass 
is permissible. Of course, all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed by 
the residents of that province. The tourist traffic is a very important factor in this 
connection. 

All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the governments and 
do not pass through the Boards. Table 41 further indicates the total revenue accru- 
ing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 

The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne in 
mind that price variations may be an important factor. 


Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—lIt is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For example, 
our great tourist traffic must be considered, for it is likely that the quantities con- 
sumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there is no definite inform- 
ation regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry has revealed that such 
illicit business has reached fairly large proportions. 

In Tables 42, 43 and 44 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 
apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors, and wines. Obviously, 
these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
apparent consumption figures for these years. The figures in these tables have been 
arrived at as follows:— 

Spirits.—Practically the total Peon of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumption or for export must 
be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) imports; 
and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports of imported 
goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent consump- 


tion in Canada. 


Malt Liquors——Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (b) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports: By deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, it is possible to obtain a 


figure to show the apparent consumption in Canada. 


Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections.,. This is believed to furnish a better 
measure of consumption than the method formerly used, 7.e., to subtract the exports 
from the production, since part of the product is not consumed in the year of pro- 
duction but is placed in storage for maturing. The apparent consumption of imported 
wines is arrived at by deducting from the poner into Canada, the re-exports of 
pen supplies. Cortes esecns 
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41.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional Revenues Paid 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1934-36. 


Notre.—For Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers 
to the licensees. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. Amounts for Net 
‘ Permits, etc., Revenue 
Province. Year. Paid Direct from 
ae aie P et to Provincial Liquor 
ee evenue.| trouvs. | Governments. | Control. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—year ended Sept. 30...| 1934 | 2,918,612 8,419} 369,343 25,007 394,350 
14 months ended Nov. 30....... 1935 | 3,806,835 9,025} 671,385 25, 8581 697, 243 
Year ended Nov. 30............ 1936 | 3,831,691 9,314} 970,693 25,3942 996, 087 
New Brunswick—year ended Oct. 31] 1934 | 2,296, 139 18,232} 557,573 Nil 557,573 
1935 | 2,375,961 17,756} 600,762 Nil 600, 762 
1986 | 2,695,859 19,823] 782,742 Nil 782,742 
Quebec*—year ended April 30....... 1934 |11,370,604 |1, 236, 1389/5, 339, 536 Nil 5,339, 536 
1935 |11,688,510 |1,677,330)6, 209, 100 Nil 6,209, 100 
1936 |12,698,163 |1,764,770)/4, 868,400 Nil 4,868,400 
Ontario—year ended Oct. 31........ 1934 |27, 752,675 4/1,583, 55315, 943, 803 435,043 6,378, 846 
INOVo= Mario leone ochiec or 1935 | 8,110,5895) 920,686/2,595,881 207,411 2,803, 292 
Yeariended) Marvslcasnase ee 1936 |18,530, 658 6|2, 926, 803|7, 862, 719 327,097 8,189,816 
Manitoba’—year ended April 30..... 1934 | 3,767,362 | 442,710} 992,068 Nil 992,068 
1935 | 4,208,701 | 472,99111,086,028 Nil 1,086, 028 
1936 | 4,539,694 | 494, 108]1, 293,288 Nil 1, 293, 288 
Saskatchewan—year ended Mar. 31.| 1934 | 4,823,511 14,442} 918,927 1,242 920, 169 
1935 | 5,203,864 16, 299] 1,027,573 1,386 1,028,959 
1936 | 5,735,355 88, 662/1, 278, 731 1,614 1,280,345 
Alberta’—year ended Mar. 31....... 1934 | 2,697,855 | 475,013)1,177,870 91,605 1,269,475 
1935 | 3,224,145 | 596,815|1,480,365 57,434 1,537,799 
1936 | 3,726,056 | 612,027/1,802, 206 52,522 1,854, 728 
British Columbia—year ended Mar. 
Sl hese ih re le Berges ei 1934 | 9,262,102 | 123,264)2,270,396 43,949 2,314,345 
1935 |10,195,935 134, 860)2, 448,042 39,301 2,487,343 
1936 |11,169,437 | 140,544/3,015, 904 45,925 3,061,829 
1Twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1935. 2Fourteen months ended Nov. 30, 1936. 3Separate 
figures on beer are published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, as follows:— 
Tax of 5 p.c. 
; Beer Manufactured Beer Exported on Gross 
Fiscal and Sold within Beer Imported from the Sales Paid 
Year. the Province. from Ontario. Province. to Liquor 
Commission. 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 
1934. 320eta tee 17,576,048 13,129,808 1,297,137 1,010,946 1,294,539 1,114,353 762,755 
1930 Seen eee 18,288,799 13,603,405 1,154,871 963, 284 3,617,068 3,315,035 894,086 
1980. ee eee 18,184,161 13,447,882 1,199,265 1,055,081 4,158,107 3,841,168 917,206 © 


4Of this amount $18,979,822 was sold from the liquor stores and $8,772,854 from breweries and brewers’ 
warehouses. In addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses from July 24 to October 
31 totalled $8,340,982, which amount should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with earlier 


years. 5In ‘addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $9,317,289, which 
amount should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with earlier years. Sales of domestic 
wine direct to customers at wineries and branch sales offices amounted to $557,199. 6In addition, 


sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $29,396,420, which’ amount should be taken 
into consideration in making comparisons with earlier years. Sales of native wines direct to customers 
from licensed sales offices and, when permitted, from the winery premises amounted to $1,407,933. 
7In Manitoba and Alberta the value of beer sales is not given but the beer taxes paid to the Boards are 
tabulated below. In this connection it should be noted that the Boards also pay the beer tax on their 

purchases from the brewers and the beer sales of the Boards are included in the total gross sales shown above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 
Fiscal Year. ; Tax. Accrued Tax. Tax. 
$ $ $ 
LLY ea NE ot eRe RE IES Once nid Fe Rae ard ROR OS ba 262,479 42,255 386, 634 
1h 1 ai eee ES Aw ee ei FeO URE NTI A Ln te ae Le Seo 277,099 45,101 445,066 
YDS G5 ssi ocacvavoraerevebetecaortecasias settee hari fe euch Lae NTC SeneC eee te Tait 280,173 43 , 239 459,085 
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42.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-37. 


Pe Se series wt ta bea Apparent 

: or xports Add e-EXxports ‘ota: 

Fiscal Year. Consump- in Imports. | of Imported Domestic | Consump- 
Bond. Spirits.1 | Exports. tion. 
pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal 
192,327 1,348, 603 24,373 158,714 2,088,317 
315, 213 1,193, 123 67,283 330,820 1,839,911 
875,699 1, 261,541 29,329 991,563 2,015, 639 
803,535 1,161,169 10,978 1,008, 583 1,855, 459 
499,007 1,410, 637 15,958 1,087,553 1,888,918 


571,792 | 1,587,475 107,282 | 1,266,692 2,189,404 
579,420 | 2,374,885 185,630 | 1,460,871 3,204, 161 
1,148,276 | 2,604,769 183,889 | 1,911,634 3,669,324 
1,810, 197 2,446,800 128, 612 2,379,858 3,674,590 


2,558,327 | 1,990,574 19,694 | 2,630,805 3,078,938 
2,276,137 | 1,421,214 83 | 2,016,886 2,461,994 
1,991,994 732,306 45 | 1,996,113 1,497,669 
2,478,975 718, 016 1,238 | 2,551,030 1,578,669 
2,215,332 713,346 45} 2,205,249 1,787,312 
3,006,544 976,563 54 2 995,181 2,609, 158 
5,280,885 | 1,126,440 462 | 5,289,344 3,018, 233 


1Prior to 1933 export figures as eae in the trade returns were in Imperial gallons. These were converted 
to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 


43.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-37. 
Add 


Quantities Deduct Deduct 
Fiscal Produc- | Entered for Add Quantities | Deduct | Re-Exports| Apparent 
Year. sted Consump- | Imports placed Exports of Consump- 
; tion from : in (Domestic).| Imported tion. 
Warehouses. Warehouses. Goods. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Bee ar as ok | 38,541, 746 1,764 49,160 97,578 472,735 119 | 38,022,238 
At Se eee 36, 902, 066 2,702 54,241 10,800 | 1,509,763 1,756 | 35,436,690 
eae 44,080,490 9,789 96, 647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
ESS eee 48,389,995 209, 398 91,928 363,548 | 3,142,048 Nil 45,185,725 
ea iar 52,448, 853 344,641 152, 255 394,989 | 3,786,164 Nil 48,764,596 
UES ee eae 51,755,840 | 1,291,954 153,105 | 1,292,087 | 4,252,583 12 | 47,656,217 
Peis » bynes gros 58,397,913 | 1,343,986 234,701 | 1,325,630 | 3,825,003 388 | 54,825,579 
BOBO s s:ce 2s. 3s 65,837,410 | 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,812,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
1 ARRAS 63,450,516 | 1,738,663 259,003 | 1,864,625 | 1,481,215 2,117 | 62,100,225 
“GES 59,073,685 | 1,831,625 230,995 | 1,832,803 270, 102 4,366 | 59,029,034 
a re 52,297,431 | 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,458 Nil 52,424,989 
BA ioc «any hs 40,664,625 | 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 Nil 40,814,971 
SS ABA 40,920, 623 974,161 93,602 | 1,324,494 404,939 12] 40,258,941 
oo ae eee 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,242,518 69,994 302 | 52,040,186 
BOOP Ws 2 bes: 0 5s 57,154,948 875, 759 88,851 974,329 51,887 Nil 57,093,342 
eee ee 60,308, 148 912,436 97,725 | 1,011,964 112,902 Nil 60, 193, 443 


44.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-37. 


Native. Imported. 
Apparent epparent, 
Fiscal Y omerartien Less Apparent tion, 3 
pips eoneags ieee “ Imports. Re- Consump- Native 
Excise Tax Exports. tion. and 
Collections). Imported. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. 
1 Sec d Saeed Ocoee Seo a eR re 409,913 384,211 797 793,327 
MEMES Rie ical cate cies calcul cee bee's 528,355 359, 273 2,663 884,965 
Oy et IR Rae ee ag A ae 922,715 598, 125 540 1,520,300 
FEL. sedan GN erg eee ga Pee 806, 846 706,717 753 1,512,810 
AOS eee Sa ela ee ee a yeeWnt, aise te 1,182,775 736,311 1,962 1,917,124 
EN Art Srl tain, Secs ccs ats SySleraPetayerace biiwus’> 1,482, 686 901, 857 19,321 2,365, 222 
STR a Een re sew cle coe oceans 2,171,887 1, 263, 438 132,748 3,302,577 
MESES eta AT MA si tevatciols « Bolas! acd 2,770,117 1,334, 792 195, 227 3,909, 682 
nes Pee ea 3,920, 261 1,365,321 150,056 5, 135,526 
TALI ccnp Se an a pede 3,408,973 1,089,897 18,573 4,480, 297 
MEE te cel. corr vse spate? « sctee(dea ve 3,337,556 900,317 76 4,237,797 
IES Tens co e's ols ied 0's ob voik 2,478,387 684, 082 45 3,162,424 
ES SARIS) ie O arene ean eats bane 2,679,619 523 , 866 5,783 3,197,702 
To SAS AS AES oe a ae ee 3,187,504 542,019 1,970 3,721,008 
rye sh mis alee Se ee A 2,605, 602 506, 707 61 3,112,248 
RU ce cat tc eke bes Were be 2,693,456 472,884 173 472, 711 3, 166, 167 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 11,120,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1987), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
strip of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as the region lying between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the 
industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies 
and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a 
country with a population so distributed and producing, as do our western agri- 
culturists, mainly for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in 
distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 
Before 1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and 
were closed by ice for several months each year, the business of the central portions 
of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The 
steam railway was required, therefore, for the adequate economic development of 
Canada, more particularly for linking up with the commercial and industrial world 
. the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their develop- 
ment. The construction of the Canadian Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an 
economic unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given 
the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential in a country such as Canada, is 
nevertheless expensive for bulky and weighty commodities, and also for short dis- 
tances where the cost of repeated handling amounts to more than actual transporta- 
tion. For bulky freight, new enterprises have been either undertaken or are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the development of the Hudson Bay route. For freight 
movement over moderate distances the motor truck, operating over the growing 
network of improved highways, is providing an increasing proportion of the service. 
For inaccessible areas remote from the railways the aeroplane has established itself 
commercially and is a valuable addition to other transportation facilities. 


In order to appraise the value of each of these agencies of transportation 
from this viewpoint, this chapter of the Year Book deals with the four main 
agencies, namely, carriers by rail, road, water, and air, in Parts II, III, IV, and V 
of the chapter. In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, 
equipment, and facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (3) the 
traffic carried or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each 
picture. Unfortunately this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in 
the information at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Parts. 


Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 


tered. The Post Office has been a great though little-recognized factor in promoting — 


solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and tele- 


phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, — 


having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class mail rates 
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to all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward monopoly 
which has made it necessary to establish a measure of government control over those 
transportation and communication agencies which are not governmentally-owned 
and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions of the Board of 

Railway Commissioners. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Problems of transportation, because they are of such vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupy a large part of the time and thought of our Parlia- 
ments and public men. With the modern development of new forms, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation—carriers 
by rail, road, water, and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an integral 
whole. Each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary trans- 
_ portation in Canada. ‘The problem, therefore, is to adjust the conditions under 
_ which each of these agencies operates so that the resulting movement of passengers 
and freight may be accomplished with the maximum of economic efficiency, that is, 
at the least possible cost commensurate with desired convenience. The recognition 
of this growing necessity for viewing the problems of transportation and related 
communications as parts of a co-ordinated whole is indicated by the organization 
of the Dominion Department of Transport. This Department was organized on 
Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34, 1936, unifying in one Department the control 
and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation and 
_ radio. The Meteorological Service is also under the Department of Transport. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada, have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized world. 
The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the fact that the 
_ business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a ‘natural 
monopoly’, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a particular 
type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example of these con- 
 solidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of the railways of 
_ the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Cana- 
_ dian National Railways. 


However, since such control brings with it elements of monopoly and possible 
- overcharge which are distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in 
_ Canada, as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. ‘This control eventually, so far as the railways within the jurisdiction 
: of the Dominion Government were concerned, was placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. From time to time the regulatory authority of the 
- Commission was extended to a limited extent to other utilities. A brief summary 
of the history and functions of this body follows on pp. 638-639. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
_ utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
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provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of 
Ontario, established in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established 
in 1909, the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Manitoba. In the three westernmost provinces these 
same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative— 
the legislative was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates” 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice — 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com-— 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 


*Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which would prevent her 
goods from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph, and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to itin dealing with railways. 


The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form lead the parties to the argu- 
ment to take uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recom- 
mendations to the railway company or the:shipper; thus, during 1936, 94-96 p.c. of 
the applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway 
Committee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1936, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 10,382 cases. Its decision was appealed in 120 
cases, 71 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 49 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. | 


PART II.—RAILWAYS. 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways, and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways.* 


The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 

standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. Fortunately, the statistical field 

is more completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, since 

_ there are fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, and equipment, 
- finances, and traffic. 


3 *Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
_ of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on Steam Railways, as 
_ well as numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this volume. 
_ Certain of the financial statistics of steam railways are compiled with the co-operation of officers of the 
_ Department of Transport. 
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Historical Sketch.—Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway 
in 1835. This was a line only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, 
intended to expedite the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened 
for traffic in 1836, being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives 
were substituted a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built 


in Nova Scotia from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal. 


from the mines to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided 
by horses, but in the spring of 1839 the ‘‘Samson’’, a locomotive built in England, 
brought over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. 
A railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway era in 
Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. These 
charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1852. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, to Portland, Maine, 
-was leased in 18538 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquired and the Grand Trunk lines 
were extended to Chicago. 


Construction of the Intercolonial——An intercolonial railway linking Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with Upper and Lower Canada had been proposed as early as 
the 1830’s. In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, 
and in 1851 agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an 
advance of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the 
route resulted in the project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct, by 1862, a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under 


the B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the | 


completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviére du Loup. 


Later on, by acquisition of, lease of, or running rights over, other lines, the Inter- © 


colonial was extended to Montreal. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a pamphlet — 
published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of a Canadian — 


Pacific railway along a route approximating that later taken. In 1851 a Parlia-— 


mentary Committee reported against the enterprise at that time. In 1871 the terms : 
under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion to com- — 
mence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. The 
building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was not 
very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract — 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions : 


of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land — 


grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection — 5 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 3 


the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it effi- x 


$ 
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ciently. As a matter of fact, the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 
1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the end of 
the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The third 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the com- 
pletion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, 
the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, 
Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Manitoba Government, 
which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific and in 
1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the following 
decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the public of 
Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway was able 
to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments to 
enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to Montreal 
and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.—With two 
new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, Canadian 
railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 17,657 miles 
in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the new lines, as 
well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that immigration of 
capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas tributary to the new 
railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as had been the case with the 
C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour and capital were conscripted 


for the struggle; immigration fell off and the anticipated traffic did not develop. 


On the other hand the interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Govern- 

ment felt it necessary to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having 

again made loans to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern 

Railway Co., a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 

1916, to investigate: (1) the general problem of transportation; (2) the status of each 
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of the three transcontinental systems; (3) the reorganization of any of the said 


systems, or their acquisition by the State; and (4) other matters considered by the 


Commission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. The majority report 
of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the 
basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that 
the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely 
business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to be 
decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk. 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1936 are described in the latter part of Subsection 
2, pp. 649-657. 


The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and pas- 
senger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeeding 
month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates 
and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition 
of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Royal Commission which, 
on Sept. 13, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book. During the following session of the Dominion Parliament legislation 
known as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, (c. 33) 1933, was passed. 
A summary of this legislation was given at p. 655 of the 19386 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment. 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given for 1835 to 1849 
and for each year from 1850 to 1936 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lullin the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-36. 


Miles in Miles in Miles -in Miles in Miles in Miles in 
Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- | Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- 
tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. . 
No. No. No. it taNo. No. No. 
1835..... 1 1863...} 2,189 | 1879...] 6,858 |) 1895...] 15,977 || 1911...] 25,400 || 1925...| 40,350 
1836-46. . 22 || 1864... 2,189 ] 1880...] 7,194 || 1896...] 16,270 || 1912...) 26,840 || 1996...| 40,350 
1847-49. . 54 | 1865...] 2,240 |] 1881...] 7,331 |} 1897...] 16,550 || 1913...| 29,304 
1850..... 66 || 1866...} 2,278 || 1882...]. 8,697 || 1898...) 16,870 |] 1914...] 30,795 || 1927...] 40,570 
[Sble-e. 159 || 1867...] 2,278 | 1883...| 9,577 || 1899...| 17,250 || 1915...| 34,882 
1928...| 41,022 
1S59% 1 7 205 || 1868...} 2,270 | 1884...) 10,273 || 1900...] 17,657 || 1916...] 36,985 || z999 41.380 
Phy ey 506 |] 1869...] 2,524 || 1885...] 10,773 |} 1901...] 18,140 || 1917...| 38,369 ae 047 
1854... 764 || 1870...| 2,617 || 1886...] 11,793 || 1902...| 18,714 || 1918...| 38.959 || 1980...| 42,04 
1855..... 877 || 1871...| 2,695 || 1887...] 12,184 4 1903...] 18,988 || 19192. .| 38,329 oi 
1856... 1,414 || 1872...] 2/899 || 1888.:-| 127163 || 1904...| 19'431 1931...| 42,280 
19193. .| 38,495 1932...| 42,409 
1857..... 1,444 ] 1873...] 3,832 || 1889...] 12,628 |] 1905...| 20,487 
1858..... 1,863 || 1874...] 4,331 |] 1890... 13,151 || 1906...| 21,423 || 1920...| 38,805 || 1988...] 42,336 
1859..... 1,994 || 1875...] 4,804 |] 1891...) 13,838 || 1907...] 22,446 |] 1921...| 39,191 || 1934...| 42,270 
1860..... 2,065 | 1876...} 5,218 || 1892...] 14,564 || 1908...] 22,966 || 1922...| 39,358 
1861 te 2,146 || 1877...| 5,782 || 1893...| 15,005 |] 1909...] 24,104 || 1923...] 39,654 || 1935...| 42,916 
1862.....1 2,189 | 1878... 6,226 || 1894...| 15,627 1910... 24,731 | 1924...1 40,059 | 19386...1 42,552 
_ 1 First railway construction begun but line not open for traffic until 1836. 2 June 30 for this and - 
prior years. 3 Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,552 miles, the United 
States, Soviet. Russia and British India being the only countries. with greater total 
mileages, and in miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, Canada’s 
density being one mile of line for each 263 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines, of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 

The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
during the period covered while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, due to the’abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


Province and Type of 


Track. 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

Single Track— miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Prince Edward Island. . 276 276 286 286 286 286 286 286 286 
Nova Scotia............ 1,421 | 1,420] 1,418} 1,418 | 1,410] 1,410] 1,406} 1,397 1,397 
New Brunswick........ 1,935 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,980 1,929 1,871 
NODOC acide ute ee ie arene 4,910 4,891 4,891 4,926 4,879 4,863 4,858 4,858 4,777 
ONTATIO. edocs eee es cee ss 10,866 | 10,872 | 10,938 | 10,905 | 10,908 |} 10,880 | 10,842 | 10,821 10, 746 
Manitobartee oj sa.;soenee 4,293 4,294 4,420 4,419 4,420 4,433 4,459 4,970 4,860 
Saskatchewan.... ate et gon! 7,761 8,166 8,268 8,438 8,438 8,368 8,556 8,624 
Alberta t4s 2 aes. HrsieboncOy: 5,516 5,581 5,630 5,652 5,654 5,696 5,760 5,687 
British Columbia 4,071 4,024 4,021 4,097 4,085 4,041 4,028 8,942 3,907 
NUK Seek eet omees 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States........ fe 838 yp ot834 | yeh 8845 839 or peak 339 339 339 339 
Totals, Single Track..... 41,022 | 41,380 42,047 | 42,280 | 42,409 | 42,336 | 42,270 | 42,916 | 42,552 
ECON ENAaCK sins ie ceric oe 2,637 2,658 2,688 2,688 2,682 2euou 2,025 2,507 2,500 
Industrial'track.......... 1,662 1,607 1,623 1,606 1,578 1,534 1,495 1,453 1,401 


Yard track and sidings. ..| 10,114 | 10,168 | 10,227 | 10,277 | 10.335 | 10,278 | 10,229 | 10,295 | 10.239 


Grand Totals, All Tracks! 55,435 | 55,813 | 56,585 | 56,851 | 57,004 | 56,679 | 56,519 | 57,171 | 56,692 


Rolling-Stock.—Statistics of the rolling-stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the latest seven years in Table 3. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1936 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 40-766 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 41-123 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 41-401 tons. The average tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 Ib. and in 1936, 38,432 lb. 


3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1939-36. 


Rolling-Stock. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No No No No. No No No 
LocomoriveEs. 
LRASER OES oo aire are near 1,438 1,392 1,353 1,333 1,291 1,200 1,191 
OSG Aree Lats, sfaveuaseiece aos cee 3,192 3,165 3,120 3,073 3,035 2,876 2,862 
ROA UC INTE re teuietric ae se eve eisecese 784 780 751 742 727. 685 660 
BEOCUTIC OT Mer ien Cctv veces: : 37 40 39 39 34 34 34 
TR OCAISH A. is dioica, See 5,451 5,004 5,266 5,187 5,087 4,795 fe 4,947 
PassENGER CaRs. 5 
rst Clases Folate bale Wodenea 1,980 1,975 1,933 1,924 1,907 1,745 1,754 
MECONG CLASS). OO. Soke tle tne « 372 364 30 3 295 276 
MP oEAINACION: ..cer..cse «fSaeeee - 492 490 469 463 461 362 372 
PRMIRINUS PANG ois oiceicin,<hcke oie crorevacs, « 703 644 643 634 628 566 419 
DOETDAY SOM SN 2 RSS les Sera Se) 218 264 264 261 260 257 256 
LO A Se Ce eee 331 310 306 303 302 290 278 
US STE) 1 rc LS SE a 1,224 T2735 1,198 a Wea Was) 1,163 1,138 1,085 
Baggage, express and postal. . 1,699 1,695 1,660 1,635 1,629 1,462 1,454 
RSEOCCATS (Ei. F4 0) «:teicteiMce este « 73 104 105 97 96 99 92 
“St MT se Sa US 254 530_ 526 507 490 455 457 
EOL AISI: inc ascents 7,346 7,611 7,459 7,004 75286 6,669 6,443 


1 Include Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service. 
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3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1930-36—concluded. 
Rolling-Stock. 1930, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Freicut Cars. 
Ox tek we thehs hacia Scene 6 oe 151,500 | 152,841 | 150,979 | 146,207 | 141,768 | 128,816 124,448 
Pinel). peck. Svar eee oh 17,728 17,266 16,370 15,837 15,124 13,501 12,991 
Sioclowe or aah ee. oe ae 9,479 9,281 9,048 8,522 8,744 7,467 7,219 
COALT ane eee 22,251 23,091 aig b 22,472 18,115 17,566 17,463 
Tank =. . Pas teers rie 516 512 480 476 468 425 432 
Roetrivérator: sdccts vaca cone e 8,151 8,464 8,341 8,160 7,904 6,682 7,331 
Chak tn secs oe ees 5, 402 3,310 3,056 2,988 2,929 2,303 2,124 
MT OUals.4. ce tease 215,027 | 214,765 | 210,996 | 204,662 | 195,052 | 176,760 172,008 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways. 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and governmental aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
‘of the Government-owned railways. ‘This is given in the latter part of the sub- 
section. Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9 of the following 
subsection, where they are shown in relation to traffic. 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 4 for the years 1901 to 1936. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 5. 


4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, as at June 30, 1991-19, and Dec. 31, 1919-36. 


Nortre.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900, inclusive, were given on 
p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year Stocks bangs Total Year Stocks. fs Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901. 424,414,314 391, 696, 528 816,110, 837 19191. .] 1,100,301,195] 914,823,515] 2,015,124,710 
460.4 404 4 | | 
. 401, 806, :208, 710 19192, 14,104,409, 122| 931,756,484] 2,036, 165,606 
x. 2" 54 92.14 
1904. 492,752,530 449,114,035] 941,866,565| 372,545, 142, 164,687, 
1905. 526.353,951| 465.543.967| 991.897.9189) 1922---| 1,415,623,322) 743,653,809) 2,159,277, 131 
1906... 561,655,395| 504,226,234 1,065,881,629 
19238, .| 1,385,080,426] 1,879,593,612| 3,264,674, 038 
1907.. 588,568,591} 583,369,217] 1,171,937,808|| 1924...| 1.401.263.2985] 2'012' 602,328] 3.413365. 613 
1908. 607,891,349] 631,869,664] 1,239. 761,013] 1925...| 1,378,706,860| 2.092.374.049| 3.471.080,909 
1909. 647,534,647| 660,946,769 1.308.481.416]| 19264. .| 1361.758.426] 2°144,999'621| 3.500.758.047 
19274. | 1°330,215,248] 2°952°256.367| 3.582.471. 615 
1910.. 687,557,387| 722,740,300] 1,410,297,687]  » 
1911. 749,207,687| 779,481,514] 1.528, 689,201]| 19284. .| 1,357,017, 703] 2,306,554,996] 3,663,572, 699 
1912... 770,459,351] 818,478,175] 1.588/937,526] 19294. | 11405,622,070| 2.497.054,907| 3.902,676.977 
19304. .| 1.431/324'003| 2°595.145.308| 4.026.469. 311 
1913. 918,573,740] 613,256,952] 1,531,830, 692] 19314. .| 1.438'050.759| 2793.971.329] 4'232 022,088 
1914... .| 1,026,418, 123]  782,402/638] 1,808,820. 761] 19324..| 1/437,489.430| 21934.182/332) 4’371,671, 762 
1915....| 1,024/085,983]  851,724'905| 1/875.810,888 
19334. .| 1,438,834,552| 2,951,690,468] 4,390,525, 020 
1916....| 1,024,264,325| 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774] 19344..] 1/437.334'152| 2°966,505,594| 4.403.839. 746 
1917....| 1,089,114'875| 896,005,116] 1.985/119.991]| 19354..| 1/433,849.530| 3'026.414,779| 4.460.264. 309 
1918... .| 1,093;885,495' 905;994,999! 1,999/830,494! 19364. .| 11495,193,791! 3'062,411.719| 4° 487,605,510 


1 June 30 for this and prior years. 
ment loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and provincial railways in 1923 


and later years. 


2 Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


3 Includes all Govern- 


¢ Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


a a 
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5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1936. 


Rail Single- Capital es Operating 
mais & Pore Liability. from Expenses. 
se. Operation. 
miles, $ $ $ 
Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd................. t 3,095,628 1 1 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............... 323-75 15,430,850 1,695,802 1,486, 724 
AIT BEANE DONGUICEO. 0 eso cso oa iosse siecle wareechanes 10-60 629, 800 116,412 75,458 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay?............... 2 2 18,0272 37, 8062 
rpbistie Kone eee et ee 90-32 4,978,879 201,199 132,316 
Canada and Gulf Terminal..................... 38-10 1,740,000 72,428 66, 602 
Canada Southern (Lessor).............sseseeee% 381-00 44,365,000 15,242,757 7, 868, 266 
Gundaian National or. whe. con cee ses cukaens °21, 736-49 313 127,236,1164) 154,178,174 145,081, 184 
Mangia PACING. thos csi fo soeaies ewes ce aks on 17, 222-803/1,188,792,9524| 138,461,550 111,025,992 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc.................- 25-33 : 183,399 184,981 
morrow & Nest Southern?.: ons. wcse ees teee 2 2 6,1592 20,0962 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co....... ee ee: 31-29 1,352,508 148,393 112,304 
Detroit River Terminal Co.5..-....../3........ 5 4,050, 884 5 5 
Eastern British Columbia?2..................0.5- 2 2 2 2 
DEST be 4s gabe ei Bee Me hed CA aa. 5 eS i Ae 21-31 976,000 204,590 146,618 
Greater Winnipeg Water District................ 92-00 1,843,286 139,440 111, 769 
LICEONY SAN panies tie hee ees basic cw Gach 510-07 33,448, 655 354, 162 501, 122 
Tternstional Bridge and Terminal Co.......... 1-06 300,000 83, 156 50,513 
Maine Cont rahor: ohh ernest Fact a. asm oae seine oc ee 5-10 102,388 10, 616 12,093 
_ Maritime Coal Railway and Power Co.......... 12-20 699, 742 96,408 55,370 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.................. 75:75 4,800,000 244,779 347, 838 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................... 5-37 1, 263,000 23 , 697 23,694 
Wanlerville Junctions &..eocs kia cok o@'sleieleic dae 5% 41-74 1,200,000 439,596 293,492 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard...................00: 60-87 2,846,800 109, 466 76,410 
Wapissing Centrale ss, 65.02 0c s ven hele ce wetade 59-74 4,174,618 392,040 361, 182 
Rtas PRR NENT DG fo roe ds & vidia diese he byayw eid o's eerste a 927-62 30,095,000 2,027,960 1,711,191 
Soba we and NOW AY OF se ccs cess cs ais 'scle see cess 58-77 2,100,000 29,992 209,019 
Pacific Great Wastern... 5.6 .cc ic csnccecccceees 347-80 86,060, 778 619, 086 503,894 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)........... 319-02 8, 122,026 4,773,044 2,485,424 
Quebec Railway Light and Power Co........... 25-37 6,268, 729 264,866 311, 062 
PROPEL VAL ANG SAQUORAY, c:0,. 4010.00 ,6 seid vee gd cee were 29-04 3,330,000 394,226 134,677 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................. 60-69 2,153,599 361,010 538, 533 
SyCNOVEANC PUOUIS BUTS Ps sae BS. Sardis oomeie ee 70-29 5,085,191 1,454, 260 990, 026 
PON ISCOUAGR Mine) ones iss distinc bist schoo a see 113-00 3,856,336 165, 083 178,479 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario®........... 514-69 41,707,935 4,743,590 2,959,627 
LNIRGSTSENI CG SUT Es 12 ae ee 4-51 , 000 29,928 28,028 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo................. 111-03 10,567,000 1,652, 577 1,245, 1552 
SUOTONLOS CErMmiNttis 2 yn. se cise ela we we cee: 3-19 24,224,800 
Rian Diuren BIIdes Cosco cose sek cas ocak oe 0-28 250,000 3,866 a 774 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern................ 111-38 23,500,000 519,418 339, 503 
Wrapach (in @anida)\©...:.. ct. ec ccc ccc eels es 245-40 1 5,294,423 3,689, 636 
MsnMIpNee Ivor ah eles sees pe oawen ave ae eee! 7 7 7 
Totals (Including Trackage Rights 
Duplications).................00008- 43,686-97 |4,690,708,5008| 334,855,579 283,399,255 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S8.)............. 23,565-96 | See above 186,610,489 171,477,690 


1 Not reported. 2 Ceased operations during the year. ? Includes 26-18 miles of joint track. 
_ Canadian lines only for Canadian National, but Canadian and U.S. lines for Canadian Pacific. 4 In- 
_ cluding capital of leased lines. 5 Included with Canada Southern RI y. 6 Constructed and 

_ operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 7 Included in C.P.R. 8 Includes 

: $203, 102,989 Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—When comparison is made between the figures of 
_ Table 6 and those of Table 4, it is seen that the capital liability of the steam railways 
is considerably greater than the actual investment in physical property by the 
railways at the same date. This discrepancy is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 4 includes loans and advances 
_ from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National Railways and un- 
paid accrued interest on Government loans which, up to Dec. 31, 1936, amounted 
to $530,832,598 as shown in Table 16. A further factor in the discrepancy is that 
‘some of the outstanding railway stocks represent little actual investment in physical 
‘property. | 
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6.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1931-36. 


Investment. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
New Lines— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rosde ee 20,761,545 3,175,095 195,729 10,901 89,713 119,295 
Equipment... 632 Nil 126322) Nil Nil Nil 
General....... 1,588, 103 371, 262 620 86 |Cr. 56 756 
‘Totals ok 22,350, 280 3,546,357 208, 671 10,987 89,657 120,051 
Additions and ae 
Betterments— 
Roadseeen ee 18,985,855 3,592,569 3,927,865 |Cr. 5,354, 703 2,656,051 6,263, 284 
Equipment... 19,113,108 |Cr. 4,090,763 |Cr. 3,930,692 |Cr. 3,494,711 |Cr. 6,519,191 4,376,334 
General....... 1,916,857 117,254 17,921 |Cr. 2,811 5,641 |Cr. 78,387 
Undistributed 69,754 |Cr. 24,836 92,590 |Cr. 163,872 53, 862 1,608 
Metalssecnck 40,085,574 |Cr. 405,776 107,684 |Cr. 9,016,097 |Cr. 3,803, 637 10, 562,839 
Undistributed!,.|Cr. 8,597,547 977,301 |Cr. 21,017,200 22,774,651 |Cr. 67,902,913 |Cr. 17,255,277 
Total Invest- 
ments as at 


Dee. 31....... 3,382,047,218 |3,386,165,100 (3,365,464, 255 |3,379, 233,796 |3,307,616,903 | 3,301,044, 516 


1 Details of this item are given in the Annual Report on Steam Railway Statistics issued by the Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Earnings and Expenses.—Operating expenses of Canadian railways rose 
during 1918, 1919 and 1920, much more than operating revenues, and the operating 
ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. 
and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the opera- 
tion of the United States railways when that country entered the World War and 
increased the rates of pay of the railway employees. ‘The Canadian railways were 
also obliged to make corresponding increases and this increase in payroll has been 
the chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corres- 
ponding reductions in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the 
high operating ratio. The gross earnings and operating expenses of individual 
railways in the latest year appear in Table 5. 


7.—EKarnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-36. 


Per Revenue 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line. Train Mile 
Vou Gross Operating | Expenses |_| a 
: Earnings. | Expenses. to Gross |Operating] Net Gross | Operating 
Receipts. || Earnings.} Expenses.| Earnings.|| Harnings.| Expenses. 

$ $ p.c. $  «§ $ $ $ 
1915 (June 30)..| 199,843,072 | 147,731,099 73-92 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
TOTGR( Gass )..| 261,888,654 | 180,542,259 68-94 6,943 4,823 2420 2-358 1-623 
1917 ( “ - ),.} 310,771,479 | 222,890,637 71-72 8,051 5,774 OOM TE 2-683 1-925 
1918 (° “ __)..1 830,220,150 | 273,955,436 82-96 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
TOLOM 7 ac )..| 882,976,901 | 341,866,509 89-27 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3°292 
1919 (Dec. 31).] 408,598,361 | 376,789,093 92-26 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
1920 « ).} 492,101,104 | 478,248,154 | * 97-18 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
1921 ° “).| 458,008,891 | 422,581,205 92-25 11,636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
1922. “«  ).}-440,687,128 | 393,927,406 89-39 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-072 3-640 
1928 « ).| 478,338,047 | 413,862,818 86-52 12,098 10, 434 1,664 4-180 3-616 
1924 “ ).| 445,923,877 | 328,483,908 85:77 1235 9,548 1,685 4-119 3-533 
1925 “  ).| 455,297,288 | 372,149,656 81-70 11,383 9, 222 2,161 4-132 3-378 
1926( “  ).| 493,599,754 | 389,503,452 78-91 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-298 3-391 
1927( “  ).| 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 81-68 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-221 3-448 
ioe «  ).| 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 78-53 13,840 10,791 3,049 4-461 3-503 
1929 or ld04,.106, 045" 405, Guihe 81-08 13,068 10,596 Daale 4-492 3-643 
1930( “ —).| 454,231,650 | 380,723,411 83-86 10,897 9,133 1,764 4-150 3-538 
1931( “  ).| 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 89-53 8,502 7,612 890 3-747 3-435 
1932 «  ).}| 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 87-48 6,922 6,055 867 3-507 3-157 
1933 ¢ *).| 270,278,276 |-233,183,108 86-26 6,365 5,490 875 3-528 3-153 
1934 « ).| 800,837,816 | 251,999,667 83-77 (fel 5,956 1A as 3-738 3-128 
1935 « ).} 310,107,155 | 263,942,899 85-11 7,250 6,170 1,080 3-751 3-193 
1936 “«  ).1 834,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6,685 1,204 4-012 3-395 
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8.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1933-36. 


eS SSS SS SS SE AS 7 


Item of Expenditure. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 48,226,441] 20-69) 53,502,807) 21-23] 55,250,291) 20-93) 60;378,275) 21-31 
PQUIPMENGs. en ences ae 47,962,504} 20-57] 54,004,990} 21-43) 57,424,660] 21-76)| 68,755,028) 22-50 
Traffic expenses............ 11,814,750} 5-07)) 11,517,145) 4-57) 11,807,234] 4-47] 12,059,438] 4-26 
rANSpOruaAbiOn. 40 che. cc « 112,329,273] 48-18] 118,639,517) 47-08] 124,359,790] 47-121 130,780,123) 46-16 
General and misc. expenses.| 12,800,140] 5-49] 14,335,208} 5-69] 15,100,924] 5-72) 16,373,104] 5-77 

TOUAIS Soe sais 233,133, 108|100-00)| 251,999, 667'100-00]| 263, 942,8991100-00 283,345, 968/100 -00 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The data in Table 9 show the numbers of 
employees and the amounts of salaries and wages as reported by the railways 
for 1926 to 1936, inclusive. The Canadian National Railways brought into their 
railway accounts in 1928 the commercial telegraph employees, and these have 
been added for 1926 and 1927 in this table to make the data comparable. Because 
of inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for previous years, 
the numbers of employees and wages have been omitted for such, but index 
numbers have been computed for 1912-36 on as nearly comparable bases as 
possible, using 1926 data as equal to 100. The number of employees fluctuates 
with the volume of traffic, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are 
affected by the number of employees, rates of pay, and by the time worked. The 
rapid increase in the average wage in 1918 and 1919 was due to large increases in 
rates of pay corresponding to the ‘‘Macadoo Award” in the United States. Also the 
fluctuations in 1932-35 were due to reductions and restorations in basic rates of pay. 


9.—Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and Wages, and 
Ratio of Salaries and Wages to Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1912-36. 


Salaries Average of Ratio of Salaries 
Benployaes. and Wages. . Salaries and Wages. || and Wages to— 
Year nie Eek ek Sp Res | ELT AGNI SGy ay GR FERS | SSO GI RE LID hs CRG TE oc a PD 
2 Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted : 
Number.| Index Amount. Index || Amount.| Index Gross | Operating 


Earnings.|Expenses.? 


Number. Number. Number. 
$ $ p.c p.c 
1912 (June 30)... 92-2 38-2 604 41-7 43-0 62-5 
‘Uo (Gee es 105-7 46-9 648 44-8 45-1 63-6 
CCS aa ae 94-1 45-3 702 48-5 46-0 62-5 
AUS ot Seg ahaa ea 81-6 38-6 690 47:7 47-7 64:5 
~ 1916 vi) ss: 92-0 44-0 699 48-3 41-5 60-2 
1917 eS ee 86-4 52-5 887 61-3 41-7 58-2 
BOSH SS Die 84-9 61-7 1,061 73-3 46-1 55-6 
COLON Cy AAS Pee 1 93-9 1 84-6 1,316 90-8 54-6 61-1 
1919 (Dec. 31).. 102-7 94-5 1,343 92-7 57-1 61-9 
BOAO ihile: Soe. eo, 109-5 117-7 1,569 108-4 59-0 60-7 
1921 Pipes) phe 99-1 100-3 1,478 102-1 54-1 58-6 
1922 ee Po 98-0 94-5 1,408 97-2 52-9 59-2 
1923 ae 103-0 100-9 1,430 98-8 52-8 61-1 
1924 ete 98-1 95-2 1,416 97-8 53-5 62-5 
1925 iE i 95-8 94-3 1,438 99-3 52-0 63-6 
ozo ( “ —)..) °179;800 100-0 || 260,350,390 100-0 1,448 100-0 45-7 58-0 
ait. | 182,148 101-3 || 273,932,396 105-2 1,504 103-9 48-1 58-9 
Mees ~--). 4) 187,710 104-4 || 287,775,316 110-5 GBH 105-9 47-0 59-8 
feo (oo <S-  +). | 187,846 104-5 || 290, 732,500 111-7 1,548 106-9 48-9 60-2 
fee +). | 174,485 97-0 || 268,347,374: 103-1 1,538 106-2 55-4 66-1 
Mite de 154.569 86-0 || 229,499,505 88-2 1,485 102-6 58-5 65-4 
eae < -).2f 132,678 73-8 || 181,113,588 69-6 1,365 94-3 56-4 64-5 
1933 eee ael ol 923 67-8 || 158,326,445 60:8 1,299 89-7 53-9 62-5 
1934 Poo att to74.920 70-8 || 163,336,635 62-7 1, 283 88-6 54-3 64-8 
1935 ae) led o7 020 70-9 ¥ 172,956,218 66-4 1,356 93-6 51-2 60-1 
Mepon(. +) AL 182, 781 73-9 || 182,638,365 70-2 1,375 95-0 49-9 59-0 


Ea rey eee Pee 8 


1 Owing to the inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for the years prior to 1926, 
statistics of employees and wages which were given on p. 664 of the 19836 Year Book have been omitted 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments and even the municipalities to extend some form 
of assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. Tables 10 and 11 show the areas of the land granted as subsidies 
and for right-of-way, station grounds and townsite purposes to steam railway com- 
panies by the Dominion and Provincial Governments; the former gives the data by 
type of grant and the latter by railway companies to which the grants were made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway, as shown 
analytically in Table 12. Table 13 records the details of the most recent type of 
assistance given to private railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of 
the interest thereupon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to 
borrow money at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have 
had to be paid. 


10.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec, 31, 1936, by Type of Grant. 


Grants for 
_ Sela chose 
* onus ay, Station 
Government Making Grant. Grane Grnuddd ena Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres, 
Dominionad scone. ca Cente vee seid Atel earn ds Abeer. 31, 783, 655 97,988 31,881,643 
Nova eg DORON MEE OU eH phe Es po eee 160,000 Nil 160,000 
New Brunswick. -3 4. Pees ae ee ead 1,788,392 Nil 1,788,392 
Quebec Bea oc ob Seon cine Aare Gals Cooter rachis eee eke 2,085,710 Nil 2,085,710 
Ontario BEING APC rao han, Ae RRP hs hd 65 SE ra ee 3,241,207 229 ,502 3,470, 709 
Manitoba ee eee ee ee ey Tien ne teen Nil 2,510 2,510 
Saskatchewanieh tae. seen. Goes oe een ee eee ice ae Nil 4,925 4,925 
Alberta ee en se eintale areas Geis dancal nib etaleiaisiarotaNspale otatecals aaah Pais eiciale Nil 328 328 
British: Columpbiancs once eee cle eee ce ne 8, 233,410 12,239 8, 245, 6491 
Totals i-825.000 on ee ee Ses Dasa 47,292,374 347,492 47,639,866 


1 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia and Western Railways. 


11.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec. 31, 1936, by Railway Companies. 


Granted by— 


Item. ‘ (a Total. 
Dominion. Provinces. 

acres. acres. acres. 
Canadian National Railways. ............ccceccececeecesess 5, 763, 741 1,841,061 7,604,802 
Canadian Pacific And ibranch lines pacchscc we tee eae 19, 861,357 6, 824 19, 868,181 
Acquired Linear. <e ge tues 0 ene in nante COC oe tetas 3,320,446 8,182,588 11,503, 034 

Leased lines—lease based on— 

Interest on bonds or dividends on stock. ..............5- 2,927,185 ae ae ,879 5,585, 064 
Gross earnings.... BA Gone enn ar area i ae ge a DD il 55 
Totals, Canadian Pacific System..................5- 26,109,048 10,847,291 86, 966,834 
Other railways 2 <6 xfuine-cc. stot dase ee, ean ee cite ae 8,859 3,069, 871 3,078,730 
‘Totals, All’ Ratlways.....>..... eet cee ee 31,881,643 15,758 , 223 47,639,866 
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12.—Cash Subsidies Granted to Railways to Dec. 31, 1936, by Railways. 
t Granted by— 
Railway. Dominion. Provinces. |Municipalities. Total 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian National Railways...............-- 64,403,8531] 16,677,208 7,393, 867 88,474,928 
Canadian Pacific Railway...........eesseeee 25,000,000 937,657 464,761 26,402,418 
PANCH NOB tree ies ow ass Oe wT eO eS eS 5,089,509 Nil Nil 5,089,509 
Lines turned over to C.P.—cost to Gov- 
CEBINCDE ease Chee hoe eee eeslae heres 36, 234,310 Nil Nil 36, 234,310 
C.P. Extensions—cost to Government..... 1,500,000 Nil Nil 1,500,000 
Paid to Quebec province for North Shore.. 2,394,000 Nil Nil 2,394,000 
Loan repaid -by return of land grants 
(65795,014 AELOS) Aso ulncegesnvne sbsae ee 10,189,521 Nil Nil 10,189,521 
PNGCUIRGU LINES) <). ee osc ais or Pivor aia iahasneresslavere oh 11,091,608 9,054, 945 2,527,150 22,673,703 
Leased lines—lease based on— 
Interest on bonds or dividends on stock 7,488,367 4, 224,388 1,545, 246 13, 258,001 
Hy XedeROUutAl se < -eiere castes s cutectes hence 20,224 24,102 Nil ,326 
GOSS CALMINTS so tes fa toe shee ctiidcnione 937,058 346,500 73,000 1,356,558 
Totals, Canadian Pacific Railway System| 99,944,697 14,687, 692 4,610,157 119,142,846 
OGHer Pal WAYS ois seis SKS s 0a bdo oe cee 7,935,385 2,126,869 1, 297, 668 11,359,922 
Totals, All Railways................ 172,283,835 33,091,669 13,301,692 218,977,196 


1 Includes $15,142,633 loan to Grand Trunk. 


13.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1936. 


Government. py " 3 age. 

$ 
RS itm MEN RR tae els gratard G9 Ce Sstalb alaloG in ora io ba'S.w'6 GS a goo 9 0/u Sigh ols, wind Skis Auinw Seca 3,644,977 
NCE PEG ON,. CAR PUR CER: on biel ate aielate Anictetcreidlp teins a'slarwraiaiw'e:gisie'h' rn eed oie o'¥ acter leldloa wae eats 6 6, 725,485 
(RE Seg oe et ESE 8 ePIC RC Po re ret ie oP area ere epee rae 3,000,000 
SRR LEONE era eTs w/o vie ale ai olate Heth S tie 46 ATEIR Wis, SSC AERO Adem Meme wulnnvalls esau 17,904, 062 
Ee rr, fais Scr wie catet ay 5 Ue ds ST A weidole tae see O ES bistede laisie abeetes a 18,394, 428 
EA aN ep IRENA NG cca BIL ic oles wlatocavsiatene aes asia wr icra Sain GEA a oie Gw Es A Tiaiele © sialon Sinan elEo « 45,186,001 
_, _rotal Guaranteed by Provincial Governments............sscecccessceecsceees 04,854,953 
NMI IS SEMETEONG Ty, 5 Pies os Cec d code wc DU tee ee ek SF ae LSE ocied op seins weUaiceta/ewnwe 721,413,072! 
REP RUMUC A OUAL Ooops oe tas erel, Ae ees Lek Bde OR 816,268,025 


_! Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National system, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government, nor Government-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have, since their construction, been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental railway line from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period 
of 50 years. However, during the Great War the company was unable to take over 
the operation of the road when completed in 1915. The Government itself under- 
took its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of 
eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent years. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and is being operated by the 
Canadian National for the Government from Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included in the 
data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1937, the total cost of this 
railway was $33,941,012, and of terminal work at Churchill $14,054,400, exclusive of 
the expenditure of $6,274,218 on the terminal at Nelson.* 


*These figures of total cost include deficits from operations during construction. 
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14.—Canadian Government Investments in Railways,! including Loans, to Mar. 31, 
1937, and for the fiscal year 1937. 


Nore.—Summarized from the Annual Report of the Department of Transport. These investments were 
given by individual railways on pp. 671-672 of the 1936 Year Book. Since, except for the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and loans to the Canadian National, they have changed little in recent years, they are repeated here 
only in so far as the main items of interest are concerned. 


Expenditure, Total 
Account. Fiscal Year ota 
1937. Expenditure. 
Canadian Government Railways. $ $ 
Roaps EnrrusteD TO CANADIAN National Ramways— 
Intercolonial Railway system ses... .c«.6.teetetem. «mttaer anette net Cr. 31 132,283, 622 
Prince Edward Island Railway.......... OO La ocr ae OC” Nil 16,500, 277 
National Branscontinental. allways cs.ck eee emake elds tadeliieenie ie Nil 168,350, 661 
Otheérmralwaya.. seas. State ee es Ske eh oad ak cvach crbenyeiier aan eamree Nil 71, 745,412 
TE OATS BAA Re css, Medea oes METIS dhs cheno SRR ice Bea Gene code eet xe atioe Ore 31 388, 879,972 
Roaps Not ENtRuUstTED TO CANADIAN NationaL Ratuways— 
Hudson BayaRailway octane totes orc iote es Mate Seti wc eral fillerstaasebsttratakar ser ote 82,381 32,638,323 
Hudson BaysNelsoniterminaly sie. -cc tee chen ite ee tae Nil 6, 240, 201 
Hudson Bay, Churchill termine s ora. ccs paras eeaselan tie eote cle ete ier rnet are 116,681 13, 263, 759 
POPAES tors oe ee or ree Pde catoles iw fees 199, 062 52,142,283 
Totals, Canadian Government Railways..................-. 199,031 441,022,255 
Other Items. 
Governor-Generalis cars... .s.9.ce.. se ne ME ne RAC oT Een oe BR PRIS Nil 71,539 
Purchase CanagianeNorunerm stole soma ee Tene oe eens eee Nil 10,000,000 
Loans to Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, Canadian 
National, and for purchases of equipment SSS a Sear NTRS cont mms aloes 2 4,967,506 686,885, 166 
Grand Trunk Railway aecounthicy sues dae We ee eee eee ee Nil 25,729, 133 
Canadian Pacific Railway grant and value of railways transferred.......... Nil 62, 791,435 
OCHELITAT WAG SH ee era ee en tere te nee mere Nil 1,369,007 
Totals Other tems. sigs ce aie ee cee le lee teat ___ 4,967,506 __ 786,846,280 
Grand’ Totals: oe ioe oe einen cee ane eee 5,166,537 | 1,227,868,535 


1 Not including operating losses and profits. 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.* 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 


the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 


The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.j—In Table 15 
“Canadian Lines’ include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The ‘United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, and, 

*For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
tFor detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1936, 


see Steam Railway Statistics, 1936, and Canadian National Railways, 1923-36, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, also the ‘Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways. 
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from Feb. 1, 1930, the Central Vermont. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. 


_. Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 15 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 

after consolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 

~ was $54,634,323, but the light traffic in 1982 so reduced gross revenues that, with 
increased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074. It was reduced 
slightly in 1933 to $97,651,957, in 1934 to $89,662,354, increased in 1935 to $115,- 
281,690, and in 1986 stood at $92,311,088. 


The figures of Table 15 are taken from the accounts of the railways. 


15.— Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt, 
and Deficits of the Canadian National Railways,! calendar years 1923-36. 


Net Operating Revenues.? 


Net Corporate 


Income before 


Deducting 
Total Interest. 
$ $ 
21,123,544 13,501,649 
17,974,621 14,772,328 
33,121,450 30,443, 852 
47,420,961 41,586,242 
41,573,851 36,325,419 
54,859,572 44,449,780 
41,864,705 32,095,275 
22,080,975 15,730,227 


1,192,167 Dr. 5,282,650 
5,895,433 ||Dr. 4,041,640 
5,707,183 ||Dr. 3,552,286 


12,966,423 6,305,050 
14,258, 253 4,590,610 
15,132,799 5, 987,277 


Cumulative Deficits, 
including Profit and Loss 
Balances.’ 


Including 
Govern- 
ment 
Loan 
Interest. 


54, 634,323 
109, 108,870 
150,760, 140 
173,959,581 
211,486,481 
244,801,309 
291,411,626 
365,145,318 
464,420,998 
565, 756,072 
663 , 408,029 
753,070,381 
868,352,071 


Excluding 
Govern- 
ment 
Loan 
Interest. 


$ 


24,476,379 
47,679, 883 
57,880,771 
48,989,758 
54,011,424 
54,818,915 
68, 738 , 687 
109,778,503 
176,410,559 
242,220,093 
303 , 837,909 
357,505, 684 
436, 837,697 


- Prigeciioe) ae 
ear. _ Operating perating Ganadian United 
Revenues.? xpenses.? Lines. States Lines. 
$ $ $ $ 
USD RUG ee nee 256,961,590 | 235,838,046 12,543,443 8,580,101 
NODA ote 3 oxSeayetes 239,596,670 | 221,622,049 12,494,459 5,480, 162 
OZ Da Se. cco ke as 249,411,884 | 216,290,434 24,702,755 8,418,695 
MOOG Crome Neae es 270,982,223 | 223,561,262 36,312,349 11,108,612 
Oe a eet nt eae 274,879,118 | 233,305,267 30,959,378 10,614,473 
928 ek ere 304,591,268 | 249,731,696 42,638,750 12,220,822 
TAOS pear aa ora ats 2s 290,496,980 | 248,632,275 30,998,589 10,866,116 
BOBO esa ciaicltiein 2 250,368,998 | 228,288,023 16,944,523 5,136,452 
NG SUR Sete eels 200,505, 162 199,312,995 2,313 1,189,854 
BOSD 5) SRA 161, 103,594 155,208,161 5,647,334 248,099 
BGS er ie, 148,519,742 | 142,812,559 4,128,998 1,578,185 
MOS eas. Sec tt 164,902,502 | 151,936,079 10,527,798 2,438,625 
Dee sesy. 4 ci Vs 173,184,502 | 158,926,249 9,502,437 4,755,816 
OSG eons iets 186,610,489 171,477,690 9,096,990 6,035, 809 
Interest Debit Balances to 
on Profit and Loss 
Funded Debt. Account.3 
Year. On Including Excluding A eek rad 
mie. Dominion |} Govern- overn- ae 
Public Govern- ment ment 
Debt ment Loan Loan 
Loans Interest. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OS ceeee ae 35,041,380 | 30,157,944 } 51,697,675 21,539,731 2,936,648 
ey 38,361,704 | 31,271,043 || 54,860,419 23,589,376 || Cr. 385,872 
BODO Soo. Sk 40,438,235 | 31,450,382 || 41,444,765 9,994,383 206,505 
BUDO clevals. a'0is 39,197,233 4) 32,090,454 || 29,701,445 |Cr. 2,389,009 |iCr. 6,502,004 
ty ee 40,526,097 | 32,505,234 || 36,705,912 4,200,678 820,988 
m1928 0... 41,810,880. | 32,507,337 || 29,868,437 |Cr. 2,638,900 3,446,391 
me 1929. osu 45,503,980 | 32,690,545 || 46,099,250 13,408,705 11,067 
1930. ....... 51,316,121 | 32,693,876 || 68,279,770 35,585,894 5,453 , 922 
$ I iets stecz 55,587,145 | 32,643,624 |i 93,513,419 60,869, 795 5,762,261 
eS See 56,965,279 | 35,525,540 || 96,532,459 61,006,919 4,802,615 
: gk ee 56,465,427 | 36,034,141 || 96,051,854 60,017,713 1,600, 103 
MOB es eS 5s 55,811,745 | 35,994,578 || 85,501,273 49,506,695 4,161,080 
MOG D cis, «3 53,468,792 | 35,949,677 || 84,827,859 48,878, 182 30,453,831 
BOD aioe v0: 49,184,623 | 36,428,873 || 79,626,219 43,197,346 12,684,819 


: 1Tncludes Central Vermont Railway from Feb. 1, 1930. 
_ justed to include commercial telegraph lines to be comparable with 1928-36. 
includes appropriation for insurance fund of $9,739,533. 
debenture stock reduced under agreement to 2 p.c. 


960, 663, 109 


492,719,862 


2 Revenues and expenses 1923-27, ad- 
3 The deficit shown 


4Interest at 4 p.c. on $34,927,098 G.T.P. 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
Table 16 analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of the system, includ- 
ing both Canadian and United States lines. To define clearly what is included 
under debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 16, the appropriations for 
the Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and ad- 
vances to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways 
include the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and 
several other smaller railways in the eastern provinces, together with the Quebec 
Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government 
Railways until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways 
and Canals for completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. These 
Canadian Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating deficits 
of the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and subsequent years nor the 
deficits of other portions of the Eastern Lines* since July 1, 1927, but include invest- 
ments for construction, purchase and working capital of the Canadian Government 
Railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the assets side of 

_the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities 
of the system as an offset. ‘The construction or purchase of these roads was financed 
by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and consequently no interest 
on such expenditures accrued in the railway accounts. 


*Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond Junction, Que. 


16.—Long-Term Debt! of Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
ealendar years 1922-36. 


DUE TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


Appropriations Unpaid Accrued 
Year. for Loans Interest 
Canadian and on Total. 
Government Advances.?,3 Government 
Railways.2 Loans. 
$ $ $ $ 

Beret ANA GAOT a CHSC a aAg un SRO DOC DIE 404,272,030 115,607,457 4,443 ,386 524,322,873 

I Pee iepsine dabei ARMS AAR ASI ee Bee ote 442,062,5715 506,945,969 69,328,803 1,018 337,343 

LOD ehs cc tvs Gistes hate carerska One Ree ee 447,643 ,5265 571, 406, 082 98,669,270 1,117, 718,878 

LDL Ste RD err RORY otter te ra ro ido ae 451,712,4855 581,406, 082 130,157,992 1,163, 276,559 

ODD ec cree octet care CL einen 453 , 935,303 5 581,406, 082 161,861,503 1,197, 202,888 

DO 2G creroce corcge caterer on tenes erate aoe 437,412,033 601,406, 082 193,951,356 1, 232,769,471 

1 Ey opel Hien hr Ser cae ea & Ae iear st 436,416,387 601,406,082 6 226,142,0065 1, 263,964,475 

12 Sete in ates: Ste uc een oe eee ee 417,279,953 601, 406, 082 258,024,308 1,276, 710,343 

LQ 20 reteset dae ee cr ke ode ee 417,150,141 601,406, 082 290,088,439 1,308, 644, 662 

NOS 0 Ses ee late op ever yere ns macwtt nis ciciahons 403,443,935 604 , 406, 239 322,155, 902 1,330,006,076 
AGGIE el ere crews carter tte ot oes 405, 209, 240 604, 406, 239 354,173,113 1,363, 788,592 

LOS DE ara ere ee crane ea oie nisin 405,170,073 653 , 604, 794 388,930,381 1,447,705, 248 

LOSS omiete eee tert ee ee 404,378,682 661, 832,895 424 338,109 1,490,549, 686 

1034 ered con eee ae ee Le 404,279,909 672,580,943 459,486, 187 1,536,347, 039 

198 Or techie Soom ten 405,062,275 754 ,600, 910 495,030, 137 1,654, 693,322 

19S chactecce dlotia steerer ee ene 405,062, 244 721,084, 0257 530,832,598 1,656,978, 867 

Increases or decreases, 1922-36........ —37, 000,327 214, 188,056 461,503,795 638,641,524 

Plus C.G.R> credite:. 6. J8e% oc. iae teow be ete eel en oe ib ee, Bee eee 42,760,4598 

Less intereat.on Government loans (unpaid ))..% |... ockecasanscebde Peeks et aces ee 461,503,795 

Net Increase: In"New Funda en oi cccs eincek cance ciate arnt ee 219,898,188 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 653. 
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16.—Long-Term Debt! of Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
calendar years 1922-36—concluded. 


DUE TO PUBLIC. 
Guaranteed by— 


Grand Total.19 


Year. 
Dominion Provincial Unguaranteed. Total. 
Government.? | Governments. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ae iets ctatech 5 Fac 331,309, 904 93,412,807 385,198,150 809, 920,861 1,334,243, 734 
TOO oer ic ws ol oR SERRE 447,872,904 93,574,380 263,055,860 804,503,144 1,822,840,487 
LSPA Nee as eg ie ae 470,372,904 93,574,380 259,151,772 823 ,099, 056 1,940,817, 934 
TODALDA. ON0). «sone Sax 558,872,904 93,574,380 261,465, 799 913 , 913 , 083 2,077, 189,642 
RUB BC Se cowie oe ener 581,372,904 93,574,380 256,382,019 931,329,303 2,128,532,191 
LAL enna ens ae te habe ete 579,872,891 93,574,380 252,032,973U 925,480,24411 | 2 158,249,715 
ROO Tan oie coe eG 657,181,330 93,574,380 230, 626,027 981,381, 737 2,245,346, 212 
RON Hien, Sere acces 681,000, 655 93,574,380 203,313 , 998 977,889 , 033 2,254,599,376 
Th Elon ents ie 807, 048, 434 94,654, 50512 220,856,55412 | 1,122,559,493 2,431,204,155 
HOSOI Ast oor eee hice 854,431,995 74,912 ,46612 239, 221,40212 | 1,168,565, 863 2,498,571, 939 
HORM CLS cawicae en scas 970,562,289 74,912 ,46612 230,982,45212 | 1,276,457, 207 2,640,245, 799 
BUG aes hekae wer eee 965,831,382 74,912,46612 223,773 ,31912 | 1,264,517, 167 2, (12.229 415 ©: 

LOE SR rare ee Ae es, 962,992,576 74,912,46612 217,397, 11312 | 1,255,302,155 2,745,851,841 
ROS Lees. outers oe 963,906, 119 74,912, 46612 207,511, 85412} 1,246,330, 439 2, 782,677,478 
Hey supose ecets 3s een a 889,741,774 74,912, 46612 190,124, 76112] 1,154,779,001 2,809, 472,323 


[ELS Sic Ree obne Ore 937,620,214 73, 777 , 95312 173, 214,08212| 1,184,612, 249 2,841,591, 116 


Increases or de- 
creases, 1922-36.. —19,796,427 —89,841,778 380,109,105 


PMS OCG CROCE Gero e eae Cae ores ee ee er eee Sele See ary Tae BIS We SCD EET He SEES 
bess anterest.on Government loans (unpaid)... o 6 a.cs cece ccdccecccuecescoreccocssscerecce 
Net Grand Total Increase in New Funds................00.0eeecceeeccceececeees 


1,018, 750,629 
42,760,4598 

461,503,795 

600,007,293 


489,747,310 


1 See Table 17 for short-term debt. 2 Deficits of Eastern Lines from July 1, 1927, and for entire 
system from Jan. 1, 1932, are paid by the Dominion Government and are not included in this table. See 
Table 17. - 3 Temporary loans and inter-lineloans eliminated. 4 Amounts outstanding at dates 
constituent lines were taken over by Canadian National, viz.: Canadian Northern, Sept. 30, 1917; Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Mar. 9, 1919; Grand Trunk, May 21, 1920; Canadian Government, Mar. 31, 1919 (actual 
date of transfer Nov. 20, 1918). 5 Includes Hudson Bay $14,531,706, eliminated from statement in 
1926. 6 Government loans to lines other than Canadian Government Railways now comprising 
Eastern Lines ceased to accrue interest afterJuly 1,1927. These on June 30, 1927, were: capital $2,565,605, 

deficits $8,835,176,total $11,400,781. 7 Includes temporary loan for refunding purposes, $35,865,757. 
8 Credits for property including Hudson Bay Railway, Halifax Harbour property, etc., transferred to 
other Government departments or bodies. ® Includes $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock 
guaranteed as to interest only, formerly Grand Trunk bonds. 10 The amount not included in the 
Dominion Government debt is the total due the public, since the total due the Government is already 
taken into account in Dominion debt figures. 11 Central Vermont included in annual report; 
excluded here. 2 §t. John and Quebec Railway bonds $2,727,978 guaranteed by New Brunswick 
transferred from unguaranteed to guaranteed, 1929-36. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
_to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 33 to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as ‘‘non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
_ works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
" the net debt. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest 
on these Government advances, all of which remains unpaid. 
% The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
‘capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is, therefore, not included either. 
Table 17 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
anadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
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in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1936, 
amounting to $1,656,978,867 as shown for 1936 in the first half of Table 16. 


17.—Reconciliation between Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1937, and Canadian National 
Railways’ Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1936, with respect to the Railways’ Obligations 
to the Dominion Government. 

eae c=c0_0gaa——m— 


Pusuic Accounts at Mar. 31, 1937. CANADIAN ake oepts o BALANCE SHEET, 
Ec. 31, 3 
Canadian Government Railways— $ Temporary loans..... Driee ie erate Fa.at ie 35,076,695 
Capital expenditure............+++ 388,879,972 | Canadian Government Railway 
Stores and open account.......... 15,748,922 appropriation account........+++++ 405, 062,244 
Canadian National Railway loans... 686,007,330 
Canadian National Railways— Interest, on loans—accrued but un- 
Loans (non-active). . .$655,527,456 WHDSIG .. crs cheean an Fiettaeaie te ae aeie 530,832,598 | 
Less Canadian North- ———_—_——_——— 
ernistocks.vccmelsiie« 10,000,000 Motal ts Sao ete eee 1, 656,978,867 
ew, (40, 807, 400cl a Leducta— , 
Temporary loans!..........+++++- 42,146,771 Miscellaneous C.G.R. investments 
and working capital not taken 
into Public Accounts..........-- Cr. Slovked 


Expenditures by C.N.R. for Hud- 
son Bay Rly. paid from loans by 


Domiunionsies..cabec: eects Cr. 660,370 
Repayment of temporary loans, 
January-March, 1937..........-. 35, 076, 695 
Unpaid interest......... 5. ecco ee. 530, 832, 598 
Totaleceeneare tore 1,092,803, 121 otal Groner costae ects 1,092,303, 121 


1 Excludes assistance under Supplementary Public Works Construction Act, c. 34, 1935, as follows: 


purchase of railway equipment, $3,884,489; increased employment in shops for equipment repairs, $1,183,593; 
total, $5,068,082. ) 

Table 18 analyses the funds received and expended by the Canadian National 
Railways. In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as shown in — 
Table 16, the railways have frequently had short-term loans as well as appropriations | 
from Consolidated Fund Account for Eastern Lines and other cash deficits. The 
figures given in Table 18 differ from the figures given in the annual reports of the 
railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments. 


18.—Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 


1923-36. 
FUNDS RECEIVED. 


NE ———————eesseeseese ne 


Funded Deve Increase (or 
Net Short- Dominion eee eA Decrease) 
Capital Term Government through in Working 
Year. Received Notes, Contributions] Jneome and Capital and Total. 
through Long-| Dominion For Cash Profit and Other Balance 
Term Debt.1,2} Government.? Deficits. Toss Sheet 
Accounts. Accounts.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash con hand Jans’ 1, 1028 3.05 6a vs ca valde ed F OA a ee ose dletele rep wets alore olkvie'ale « melela sie elses nan 20,790,857 
12S ira ertelare wialet tc 84,145,051 10,000,000 Nil 132,487 1,555,536 95,833,074 
1924.2 eecracise’s 97,893,401 | —10,000,000 Nil 352,182 | —18,920, 866 69,324, 717 
TOQDseccroevs were ere 16,473,828 Nil Nil 631, 227 25,127,772 42,232, 827 
192628 eciee 14,158,168 Nil Nil 574,099 494,219 15, 226,48 
LQQTEA Paoeietetectate 53,351,709 Nil 2,117, 936° 553,183 —1,369,435 54,653,393 
1928..... et ave sete —4,888,504 43,500,000 4,200,357 566, 639 26,398,449 69, 776,94 
O29 erscccre eve ogee 140,608,313 1,329,600 4,762,217 1,087,079 | —26,479, 555 121,307, 654 
TOZ0 Rsei cera. ote 48,165,462 10, 823,942 6,476,667 | |. 658,695 | —10, 686,487 76,811, 25 
NOS Dvese clare starsterts 105,396,354 | —20,645, 291 8,712,762 ; 894,482 6,387,116 100, 745,4 
WQS ee rees ctone 37,219,349 | —35,008, 251 60,058,5073| ; | 913,404 = —405,640 62, 777,36 
MOSS oe ccck eames 4. —986,911 Nil 58,955,388 | . | 914,811 10,012,670 68, 895,95 
AO RY haem ‘seu Bal * 1,588,480 Nil 48,407,901 ' 847,117 k 2,600, 892 53,444, 39 
LOSD atentemice cote —87,961,386 74,726,975 47,421,464 1,108,096 42,528,808 77, 823,95 
NOSGis ceiectactalscees 33,247,729 | —38,861,218 43,303,394 6,533,840 | —3, 044,065 41,179, 68 


Totals.... 284,416,593 15, 767,341 75,572,388 970,823,9 


538,411,043 35,865,757 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 655. 
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18.—_Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 


1923-36—concluded. 


FUNDS EXPENDED. 


System Net Loss, 


Investments. Excluding Interest on 
Government Loans.‘ 
Railway 
Fixed Total. 
Year. Property, ; i 
Equipment, | Affiliated Sinking Income Profit and 
Hotels and | Companies. Funds. Deficit. Loss Charges. 
Separately 
Operated 
Properties. 
$ $ a) $ $ $ 
POZO ieee 54,964, 673 1,815, 640 7,007,397 21,539,731 |. 2,936,648 88, 264, 089 
MOA cise cree se 41,814,466 2,478,155 |Cr. 3,361,636 23,589,376 |Cr. 385,872 64,129,489 
ODD ee poe eae 18,949, 524 6,271,577 1,098,426 9,994,383 206,505 36,520,415 
NOZO ME ites ses 0% « 24,462,539 1,658, 228 3,039,196 Cr. 2,389,009 |Cr. 6,502, 0045 20, 268, 950 
1 Vf Geet 46, 096,935 4,128,619 1,192, 647 4,200, 678 820,988 56, 439, 867 
OS ey <0. sora; oreaarer 44, 034, 153 13,026,571 3,158,122 ||\Cr. 2,638,900 3,446,391 61,026, 337 
AU? aware seagrass 88,499,908 |Cr. 6,185,117 297,988 13,408, 705 511, 067 96,582,551 
PSOE Saisie cs 'einre hacel 66,560, 355 12, 066, 022 2,072,350 35,585, 894 5, 453 , 922 121, 738, 543 
ORY SSS eee 34, 287, 067 1,371,140 574, 253 60, 869, 795 5,762,261 102, 864,516 
ROR ehecha cians cite 799,159 950, 736 142,893 61,006,919 4,802,615 67,702,322 
MOSS eas in wissen ints ,e 952,996 2,833,998 1,834, 702 60,017,713 1,600,103 67,239,512 
MOS tes stele scnetn ee Cr. 1,015,889 |Cr. 326,107 2,174,172 49,506,695 4,161,080 54,499,951 
BOBO, 3 Fcpeais's. 687, 087 80,789 |Cr.11,938, 698 48, 878, 182 30, 453, 831 68,111,191 
BOB GES Mhaes secs > 6,939,581 58,330 |Cr.11,417, 613 43,197,347 12, 684,818 51,462, 463 
Totals...... 428,032,554 40,223,581 (Cr. 4,125,801 || 426,767,509 65,952,353 956,850,196 
Se PSST BCC M lial O30 f rarest oacctaveiersirte Icists\ o alelOU Pes oo Ga ais baie Sines so Ss Giese Meagan dwitie's © Mie wield 13,973, 783 
970,823,979 


1 This i is the net increase in par value as shown in Table 17, less issue expense and discount. Interest 
on Government loans is not included. 2Temporary loans and inter-line loans are excluded in the 
first two columns of Funds Received and, included in the fifth column. ‘Other Balance Sheet Accounts’’ 
‘nelude profit and loss balances. 3 Deficit of lines other than Eastern Lines for 1932 not paid until 
1933. 4 Includes charges for property abandonments, obsolete equipment and writing down land 
values, etc., not required in cash amounting to $72,520,298, included in the fifth column of Funds Received. 
5 Includes credit $8,138,492 cancellation of G.T.P. 4 p.c, debenture stock interest of which credit $5,348,152 


relates to the period prior to 1923, 


Table 19 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 


: and at Dec. 31, 1936, with the increase or decrease for the fourteen-year period. 


¥ 


19.— Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1936. 


Increase (++) 


i. Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1936. or 
Pe, Decrease (—). 
ge $ $ $ 
_ InvestmenTs— 
; _» Investments in road and equipment................ 1,765,323,644 | 2,095,114,004 +329, 790,360 
~ Improvements on leased railway property......:.. 1,492, 123 4,248,964 +2,756,841 
- ' Sinking funds Sia alg AR Ae ee AG Bee ete ee ee oe 4,629,855 504, 054 —4,125,801 
~ Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 6,171,808 5,487,731 —684,077 
+ Miscellaneous physical property.............6-..64. 34, 767,914 59,814, 644 +25, 046,730 
Investments in affiliated companies..............-- 24, 253,323 31, 642, 437 +7,389, 114 
ROLHEIANOSGIMENES. vais celiac’ oisd oh ob sie Slee dislece aa 5, 789, 464 741,398 —5,048, 066 


2, 197,553, 232 +355, 125, 101 


1,842,428, 131 


TOTALS; INVESTMENTS......0cccceeeececwcs 
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19.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 
1936—concluded. 


Increase (+) 
or 
Decrease (—). 


Account. 


——_— 


$ $ $ 
CurrReENtT ASSETS— 
Gaslieis dea abavis sennedd sons Onna een ace oe eee mani 14, 651,422 6, 643, 890 —8, 007,532 
Special deposits........ssececeeerececeesecreceeces 6,139,485 7,329,893 +1,190, 458 
Loans and bills receivable.........-.+esseceseeeees 11,600 - —11,600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable......... 2,528,622 1, 625, 703 —902,919 | 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 4,671,504 —715, 169 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.........sse++++e+: 16,857,420 4,116,325 —12, 741,095 
Dominion Government — balance due on deficit 
CODLTIDUPIONSa.. «so. eau. «sleis oiel> o's)v'e solele sioiarniel> Nil 15,814, 625 +15, 814, 625 
Materials and supplies......-..seeeecceeersceerrers 41,408,999 25,958,347 —15,450, 652 
Interest and dividends receivable.........-+-+++++: 377,003 507,347 +130, 344 
Rents receivable........cccscccccccccrcseececssees 112,269 56,424 —55, 845 
Other current assetS.....c-ccccsevceccecccrcesveees 106, 775 641,672 +534, 897 
ToTaLs, CURRENT ASSETS. .....+-++0++00+: 87,580, 218 67,365, 730 —20, 214,488 
D5FERRED ASSETS— 
Working fund advances........+seserececececeeeees 166, 847 201,016 +34, 169 
Insurance and other funds.........sseseeereeecoers 352,488 11,777,408 +11,424,920 — 
Other deferred assetS......cccseserccccceessseccess 11,805, 962 6,655, 458 —5, 150,504 — 
ToTaLs, DEFERRED ASSETS........++++0--: 12,325, 297 18, 633 , 882 +6,308,585 
UNADJUSTED DEBITs— : 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance.... 322, 059 223, 657 —98,402 
Discount on capital stock...........eeeeeeeereecees 634,960 189,500 —445, 460 
Discount on funded debt.........eeeeeeesececeeee 1,919, 635 11,882, 787 +9,963,152 — 
Other unadjusted debits.........+-eeeeeereeeeveess 12,820,903 4,520,181 —8,300, 722 
Totats, UNADJUSTED DEBITS........++-++ 15, 697,557 16, 816, 125 +1, 118,568 
; 
Grand ‘Totals. ce icin sees oes itera seers 1,958, 031,203 | 2,300,368, 969 +342,337, 766 
‘ 


Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian ; 
National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, dealt with 
certain Government liabilities of the system. It created the Canadian National 
Railways Securities Trust as a medium for maintaining in perpetuity the Govern- 
ment claims against the system for loans made, amounting to $643,860,558, and 
accrued unpaid interest of $574,781,637. This total of $1,218,642,195 included a 
claim of $43,949,039 for interest on loans not included in the Canadian National 
accounts. No-par value capital stock of the Securities Trust was issued to the 
Government in exchange for these claims at an initial stated value equal to the 
amount of loans used for capital purposes, namely, $270,037,438. Capital stocks 
held by the Government were cancelled to the extent of $247,628,339, and claim for 
an old grant of the Province of Canada, amounting to $15,142,633 was abandoned. 
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All stock ownership of the various railways was placed under the control of the 
Canadian National Railway Company, the Government in turn receiving stock of 
the latter company. 


A great deal of confusion has been evident when the liability accounts of the 
National Railways and those of the Dominion were brought together, and to avoid 
duplication in future, the Act provided that liabilities of the National Railways to 
the Government (excepting temporary financing) will be shown under the descrip- 
tive heading of ‘““Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity”; this is because such 
liabilities are all included in the net debt of Canada. At Jan. 1, 1937, this 
account appears as follows:— 


Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity— 
1,000,000 shares of no-par value capital stock of the Canadian National 
Railway Company issued in exchange for residual value of Canadian 
IVOUTEMOUM-CRDICALS LOCK ae atacorts ch olscccs cere Oleis's anccio oh © RPG iow nets $ 18,000,000-00 


5,000,000 shares of no-par value capital stock issued by Securities Trust to 
the Government in consideration of the advances—claims for unpaid 


interest and collateral held by the Government...........e.sseeeee 270, 037, 437-88 
Dominion Government capital expenditures for Canadian Government 
1 RRENTN RTRERYEStepcai nh cet fate ats ts ee HR STH tg A EARN ARR tA, a 388, 290, 263-52 


$ 676,327, 701-40 


This new account will reflect annually all capital losses due to abandonments 
and the like that are not included in the annual deficit of the Railway as submitted 
to Parliament. 


Deficits will be paid from the Consolidated Fund of Canada, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1936, which 
provides that deficits shall not be funded. Any temporary assistance by the Govern- 
ment on capital account will be repaid through the proceeds of securities sold by the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Finally, the Act provides that an appendix shall be included in the Public 
Accounts of Canada to show the historical record of Government assistance to Rail- 
ways, and a note to this effect will appear on the balance sheet of the Canadian 
National Railways in connection with the “Proprietor’s Equity’’. 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic. 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the infor- 
mation is considered of special interest. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The maximum volume of passenger traffic, 
as indicated by passengers carried one mile, was reached in the calendar year 1919 
and the maximum of freight traffic in 1928. In recent years both freight and 
a passenger traffic, especially the latter, have been affected by the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and this traffic decrease was much aggravated by the general 
decline in commercial activity after 1929, but improvements were made in 1934, 
1935, and 1936. 
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The average haul for freight in Table 20 is the average for all railways, which 
eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. The average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 
and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were 
largely due to decreases in the short haul traffic. The increases in freight train 
loading and train revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful 
locomotives. 
20.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 

for the calendar years 1920-36. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years 1915-19 were given at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 Year Book and 
for 1910-15 at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS. 
Revenue Passenger Passengers Passengers 
Vy oar Passenger C pee Passengers Carried Carried One 
: Train WMilecd Carried.? On Mil Mile per 
Miles.! meSs He aes Mile of Line. 
No No No. No No 
1900S ge eo meloc ore 47,383,411 341,580,467 51,318,422 | 3,522,494, 856 90,376 
1921 heated peek cere oe 45,015,951 343, 970, 653 46,793, 251 2,960,583, 955 75,219 
19222 Sect cscapieas See ae 44, 387,087 319, 234, 566 44,383, 620 2,814, 113,531 71,497 
LM DBs aes Mone aeteAe none See 46, 039, 828 336, 793,915 44, 834,337 3,076,341, 444 77,805 
1924 SP! eB Rt SRIRAM, Bes 46,785,081 338, 992,333 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 12,000 
1925). d¥css ee ae 46,201, 823 343,170, 184 41,458,084 | 2,910,760, 047 72,711 a 
19262 eicieatetactors eth SEE 46, 271,124 352,327,620 42,686, 166 2,998,952,309 74,595 | 
NO Zen crmaectetene ota ere ere 47,551, 838 365,940, 546 41,840,550 8,051,784, 039 718,522 
LOD Signed. rep. Saree tape eee Oe 48,918,897 380,717,433 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 
HL! pA! Yep ee cee nee nee 49,076,458 379,458,005 39, 070, 893 2,897,214, 817 70,883 
[930 Re See Reet 47,915,171 350, 905, 667 34,698, 767 2,422,874, 877 58,123 
10 od SRP eee ce me oka Ine 41,984, 843 301,350,517 26,396,812 1,748, 210,593 41,452 
3S PIE eat ene ae Sete Sees SOR 34,995, 135 259,396, 089 21,099,582 1,435,959,501 eet ere 
TOSS IG. 3 Seat bc ee MEE 31,942,329 235,680,077 19,172,193 1,393,041, 245 32,804 
LORY: ee Pon ee nD Ces mt ae 31, 665, 689 243 , 236, 816 20,530,718 1,530, 610, 962 36,179 
1085 a nex icios Uso nee eee : 31,997,918 248, 061, 414 20,031, 839 1,584,524, 044 37,042 
LOS GR. rite Brn 8 sees 33,221, 771 242,618,884 20,497,616 1,726, 058,974 40,415 
Passenger- 
Average Average A Average Trai 
Receipts Receipts Lees Number of ben 
Year per Passenger per P peor Passengers Hevaye ae 
Mile. Passenger. wapapey A per Train. irastey vei oa 
cents. $ miles. No. $ 
OTe es ee 2.92 2:00 68 64 2-36 
AO eer ee tea aires ae 3-04 1-92 63 57 2-30 
LOO acter a aes cuateton cer 2-82 1-79 63 55 2-10 
1h 78 ee ne eo oe CES 2-76 1:90 69 64 2-51 
ODA tae Ree ie ere ae yt oe, 2-79 1-87 67 59 2-34 
LO ZOE Gehad < teet . aeete tk ae 2-69 1-89 70 60 2-33 
1026 ae ce meosree ak (8, 2-71 1:90 70 61 2-41 
LODE AEE PUA ema, 2 ee 2-69 1-96 13 61 2-38 
LO2S SRN aoe ae 2-67 2-06 77 61 2-38 
TOQOT ee. eeepc rents wictny exe Dei 2-06 74 56 2-33 
TOSORST. tatty s eens teers 2-76 1-92 70 48 2-02 
1931s, kee eee eee or 2-72 1-79 66 39 1-68 
DAY ey RA A SRR cal SDs ds rn Pry coe 2-54 1-73 68 37 1:57 
1G) er ee tia, Pe EN ec OO 2-29 1-66 his 39 1-50 
1034. Sewer «eee 2-24 1-67 7 43 1-61 
LOS bree o eRe tes cease 2-18 172 79 443 1-613 
LOSGixehs..hb es ER Oe, 2-08 1-75 84 49 1-68 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplieations included. 3 Revised since the 


publication of the 1937 Year Book, 
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20.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the calendar years 1920-36—concluded. 


FREIGHT. 
Revenue Revenue Freight 
te Freight Freight Freight Freight Carried 
eon Train Train Car ' Carried .2 Carried One Mile per 
Miles Miles.1 One Mile. Mile of Line. 
No. No tons tons tons 
DODD a screeak-ceteck nla tase fess 62,195,802 1,966, 050, 793 100,050,046 | 31,894, 411,479 818,309 
LOEGIN Sar ae pie ctl RN 52,454, 742 1,882, 652,061 83, 730,829 | 26,621, 630,554 676,311 
VA OA or a ee” a ee 56,548, 984 2,007,851, 472 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 
TORS torah, cheats wy iiaate Stes sh; 61,346, 243 2,260, 866, 213 102,258,933 | 34,067,658, 527 861, 622 
OS Re nee Se ees oe 56,348, 679 2,038, 662, 618 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 
PD DOr onik tens ahaee ona Sars 56, 122, 416 2,194, 066,348 94,624,599 | 31,965,204, 683 799, 150 
TODG Fes ORES ot OI a eee 60,176, 220 2,352, 653, 807 105, 221,906 | 34, 153, 466, 033 849 , 525 
Oo iicretote Bed Se mie desteetalls wy Asie -62, 084, 741 2,411,057, 514 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 863,710 
N28) hie eRe bechane eh ek 68, 939, 042 2,762,428, 092 118,652,969. | 41,610,660, 776 1,021,572 
LODO ReR aries Aree afar a4 61, 271, 673 2,422,571,513 115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856, 945 
NSO Weak Re ae hans es ots 52,537,500 2,077,487, 173 96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710,197 
1b oh Res Ae aah eee 44,341, 022 1,786, 711,340 74,129,694 | 25,707,373, 092 609, 555 
10S 2 eee vate e ls 38, 763,206 1,553,486, 651 60,807,482 | 23,186, 666, 295 545, 843 
OO wire cena svat mareateceitana soe vcsens 34, 647,975 1,456, 244,715 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 
LLB Gn se eT ene Rey . 38,754, 761 1,628, 727,881 68,036,505 | 23,320,451, 031 551, 220 
HOSO See eres oh career 39,912, 286 1, 666, 893, 664 69,141,100 | 24,235,167, 157 566,560 
LBS Oh So, get or Ie ace er Poe 50,219, 78251 1,795,275, 640 75,846,566 | 26,414, 113, 720 618,482 
Freight Receipt Average Average Average Revenue 
Ve Receipts se Tom Length of |Train Load, Load per Freight 
per Ton ee 1 q 4 Freight Revenue _ | per Loaded Train 
per Mile. ad caha Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
cents $ miles tons tons $ 
1-071 3-41 319 457 23-05 4-89 
1-200 3°82 318 447 22-12 5-37 
1-039 3°61 348 481 23 - 03 5-00 
0-987 3°29 333 512 26-44 5-05 
1-019 3°43 ooh 494 25-45 5-03 
1-012 3-42 338. 519 25-11 §-25 
1-043 3°39 325 519 25-07 5-41 
1-029 3°39 329 514 25-30 5-29 
0-994 3-49 351 557 25-96 5-54 
1-099 3-34 304 523 24-52 5-74 
1-090 3°36 308 509 24-34 5-55 
1-013 3°51 347 514 24-68 5-20 
0:937 3°56 380 517 23°57 4-84 
0-955 3-51 368 521 24-92 4-98 
0-975 3-34 343 522 24-69 5°09 
0-972 3-41 351 528 24-60 5-13 
0-969 3°38 348 526 24-73 5-10 


: 
; 


1 Includes caboose miles. 2 Duplication eliminated, see Table 22 for details of freight carried. 
3 Revised classification includes mileage previously classed as ‘‘mixed’’. 4 Revised since publication 


_ of the 1987 Year Book, to exclude duplications. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1936, including lines in the United States, but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway (which 
are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 
was 23,566. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,576. Including 120-52 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,696 - 24. , 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 


National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
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Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to all railways under the Act were: $1,353,464, $2,758,893, $3,092,677, 
$3,615,218, $2,554,673, $1,922,073, $1,989,130, $2,529,394, $2,348,399, and $2,505,823, 
respectively, for the years 1927-36. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single-track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 21 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1935 and 1936. 


21.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1935 and 1936.1 


Item. 1935. 1936. 
Train Mileage— 
Paasénger, trains -,.5 bss wses c08d 5 ile sath Lawle on RR eta tat ne ee 17, 752, 240 18,174, 203 
Ereight:trains anes sacs « quate Wonton oe ae ae Ce ete hee eae ree 26,499,513 28,312,940 
Unit cars in passenger service........ Bh eho etide s SO a hee tei aaa 1,607,714 1,470,300 
Unit carsiinirelghtsservice. scene. me acticcccntie noe eee ee eee 1,992 5,504 
Totals, Train Miles?...ast: Ai 2 oe os eens eR eee 45,861,459 47,962,947 
Passenger Train Car Mileage— 
Coaches:and combination: . cava. ots «assests eters te eee re eee 47,563, 104 50, 083, 950 
Parlour, sleepmgiand dining Carst:).ac 4 ene seers oe oe eee 31,971,123 39,910,018 
Bargage, mail. express ,6bC..aie io. ates cc nthe ee en eae 48,619,941 50,515, 230 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles?....................000000 134,160,168 140,509,198 
Freight Train Car Mileage— ~ 
Loaded ifreight-car miles... ic aule, sewn cece oaks anise herons ve Le eanies Wane 630, 951, 060 687,515,569 
Hmpty treishe-car milesma sans cochlear lec cs certo oat eh accel creel Reo Pteae 292, 163,484 308,777,449 
Caboose millesrrs seer cence toe ence ote «ee ieee sel ee eee 25,105,630 27,000,778 
Totals, Freight Traim Car Milles?................ cece cece eee: 948,220,174 | 1,023,293, 796 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers. carried {earning revenue).....2:..2 tesalsieashembenatecenn nena 9, 721, 268 10, 098,973 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile..............ceceeeeeeeese 770, 037,180 831, 271, 084 
Passenver-tramemniles per mile Of road aries s coms aco eee ee cee nelue sigs nietee 751 791 
Average passenger journey —NMleg. case g er ewe es: een er en et et ren eee 79-21 82-31 
Average amount received per PpasSeNnZer.........cecceeeececcccccceccees $ 1-713 1-685 
Average amount received per passenger mile...............eseeeeeeeees $ 0-0216 0-0205 
Average number of passengers per train mile................00eeeeeeeeee 41-31 45-74 
Average number of passengers per car mile.............ccecececececeees 9-28 9-56 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile...............ceeeeeeeeees $ 1-56 1-58 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile Of road........cccsccscccccccecs $ 1, 278-29 1,317-22 
Freight Traffic— 
ons olreyenie freight cartied (600 (5104.6 20s. Sinaia edeuad niga sts 38, 807, 718 43,451,052 
Tons olreyenuetreieht carried One milles.. cc. saaene aoe reer 13,508 ,955,208 |14, 813,796,415 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile................ccccececvoes 1, 697,903,733 | 1, 761,295,539 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile.....:...,.....esseceeee 15,206,858,941 |16,575, 091,954 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of POA ee ee 568,318 628, 923 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile of road................5- 640,106 704, 224 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................. 509-78 532-20 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile.............. 571-32 585-86 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile......... 23-99 24-11 
Average haul revenue freight—miles......25.. i .cse0eee esc cs veeeslecsee: 348-10 340-90 
Freight revenue per train i EEO CLN Bay Cerne & tae eet * 5-05 5-14 
KRreizht revenue per mileOl TOM. c aaeaive res cule creme tee tee cami an oe carte $ 5, 657-38 6,176-73 
Freight reventie per: Fomsyas i tad istic ele weead et ane #0 9. Dated eae eae eee $ 3-44796 3-34882 
Ereizht.reyeniie: penton este qocucver means erin Fee eee $ 0-00991 0-00982 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 
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COMMODITIES HAULED ON STEAM RAILWAYS 661 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 22, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1936 statistics 
show an increase of 6,705,466 tons, or 9-7 p.c. over the 1935 total. 


22.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1932-36. 
Nortr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Bocks. 


Group and Product. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

Agricultural Products. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
PERRO Ose SN BONA BS! wie. ut UR gS ares ea 11,208,710 | 8,900,296 | 8,454,195 | 8,367,973 8,489,009 
RMON ro Sater ese Peak Chee saa cok 5 ales 3's 0 sane oe 387, 813 456, 074 435,111 296,711 486,471 
Rast: ited bein ass ia Oke e ela 2 1,032,709 889,008 | 1,073,495 858, 724 879,304 
LSS Rae Se ee peer tier ee ee 423,384 385,460 635, 696 455,496 911,444 
Ue ee ayy heres Bee aus 113,607 75,900 — 40,901 55,001 89,506 
ASSO 0s ltt. ANG ais is SMR chee ye oa a 59,348 42,159 20,814 28, 762 54,352 
PRPORMERAING A Bee ilies sd sae Res sce ok’ 73,300 59,368 46, 022 34, 746 $1,717. 
WULOUT ee erent ret eaee Pca sh ne oe BAN cas 1,607,160 | 1,554,312 | 1,481,241 | 1,368,244 1,490,529 
Other ml produetsssahss scabs «ose oaks 1,487,706 | 1,327,883 | 1,460,786 | 1,464,264 1,694,477 
PAAe DUNG BELOW Soule cee 0 Xv 0G Es Sap ee nnd 2 323 , 347 250,961 495,307 415, 787 300,175 
SSOtEG Wexids sees dak. Geta aks ey «Lt Sak wan oi 92,271 109,925 124,504 115,676 130, 102 
Apples (fresh)...... 268, 085 321,001 322,730 288,999 249,381 
' Other fruit (fresh) 372,228 310, 424 365, 286 394, 769 425,155 
PE OVALOCS ae. Ge oes ak ce ba Fn Seb be See 428,098 412,784 504,210 407,969 455,178 
Other fresh vegetables.................+- 247,143 2325277 261,652 234, 297 275,803 
Other agricultural products.............. 781,112 831,101 907,976 928,702 1,033, 223 


ss 


Totals, Agricultural Products... .| 18,901,021 | 16,158,883 | 16,629,926 | 15,716,120 16,995,826 
Animal Products. 


GT SGS ame) A aaa ate ac c cs Pee e eh abate 45,081 41,341 63, 382 53,707 71,436 
Cattleiand calveSoic cscs. ssc ese cs tans ves 378,472 408,879 475,712 500, 044 590,311 
Sheapeecas adieave. GAGs 5 Oe ee sakes 58,705 56,725 52,619 48,589 48,488 
LST cnn HURTS Ran, Ait eC ERIS AS SPCR 252,791 249, 457 230,313 200, 177 242,567 
Dressed meats —] PAG Ree et AN Se 424, 568 457,986 525,446 469,815 487,812 
Dressed meats (cured, salted, canned)... 133,863 167,105 ° 188,326 146,528 155,325 
Other packing-house products (edible).... 218,702 213,420 204, 647 120,536 139,412 
TRU ha ee ey abate, See Oe 106,486 118,960 107,673 80,663 91,962 
SHERI} S005 Ss at nelly all 131,415 130, 423 128,168 99, 443 92,217 
PS RPED OIE HEU She oes Soe tas hae ilarate: cjolaia si Sehale:s 158, 208 166, 648 157,321 135, 052 135, 128 
MO TICORO eee ctr cc Seis hs seared vis aig'n.c sie avtve,sieie's 66,365 59,878 62,834 63,301 72, 167 
GNSS CS SE ra ai carat are ae a 37, 267 50,086 38,985 47,783 48,765 
Paes anddest hernias: sii sane be verse « 94,811 121,425 119,110 139, 447 134, 013 
Other animal products (non-edible)....... 73, 725 76, 693 91,167 106,112 121, 647 
; Totals, Animal Products......... 2,180,459 | 2,319,026 | 2,445,703 | 2,211,197 2,431,245 
» Mineral Products. ; 

PRUMERCILOTCOAl carota c oh. cs cares eae gate 2,544,545 | 2,302,021 | 2,786,704 | 2,629,229 2,749,701 
MEP eICUIMINOUS COM.» 6.2... eeceecsecesccene 8,189,583 7,926,628 9,585,322 9,174,105 9,957,015 
METI TACO COA Sore aaicc, + sisisle olg’s Gh ts eerecaisiele = 2,607,094 2,348, 738 2,467,519 2,574, 087 2,749,419 
i LLL tees Scania th irae lene Saati oe ae anaes 1, 043 , 237 1,125,900 1,328,019 1, 242,068 1,351, 663 
_ MEGINOTO CI oe ales ee ee eee eS ee dee eS 8,367 7,668 12,052 15,089 11,474 
_ Copper ore and concentrates.............. 44,982 14,791 20,109 12,534 11,114 
: Other ores and concentrates.............. 598,929 926,486 |. 2,001,416 | 2,078,721 2,687,307 

Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 
‘ ferrous metals).........ssseceeeceess 346,331 | 461,950] 709,803 | 864,727 975,969 
Mesand and @rAvel.....cc.cccscedecccctenss 1,402,078 677, 865 1,054, 855 1,179,721 1,286,601 
. _ Stone (crushed, ground, broken).......... 783, 025 500, 439 785,336 576,911 1,069, 223 
_ Slate, dimension or block stone.......... 175,951 79,657 84,449 139,709 106, 824 
Meee tude petroleum... . 0. Joe. c eee sees 373, 832 394, 021 463,488 460,559 510,701 
Asphalt (natural, by-product petroleum). 115,357 89,308 126, 693 181,940 185,177 
SELLA TA DANE She ANS Soe Ps Steet a nei 259 , 378 257,413 289, 290 286,459 289,890 
Other mineral products................-- 1,010,505 | 1,269,154 | 1,945,133 | 2,676,793 2,840,608 
Totals, Mineral Products......... 19,503,194 | 18,382,039 | 23,660,188 | 24 ,092,652 | 26,782,690 

Forest Products. 

me Logs, posts, poles, piling...............6. 792,316 740,532 949,184 | 1,156,773 1,060, 497 
Mw Cordwood and other firewood.. ...| 1,186,067 1,393,579 1,568,669 1,421,851 1,367, 039 
NR oe taie ec ls ncaa rw og bes 45,353 32,830 43 , 043 56,495 57,317 
MIEPs .2 acc co cack ees odeecccccson 1,300,749 | 1,395,709 | 2,028,577 | 2,146,535 1,973,201 

Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooper- 
MOO SWIALOTIAl an en ook foe a cs teen 2,119,762 | 2,395,982 | 2,866,283 | 3,058,689 3,441, 123 
- Other forest LOCUGUB SOR. bcd ce cies ess ots bare 276,303 306,325 440,364 422,024 401,875 


| | | | | 


Totals, Forest Products...........] 5,720,550 | 6,264,957 | 7,891,120 | 8,262,367 8,301,052 
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22.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1932-36—concluded. 
Group and Product. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
tons tons tons. tons tons 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 

@iasclené |code eran ee ee ee cores oot 1,358,944 | 1,159,067 | 1,283,554 | 1,200,347 1, 222,559 

Petroleum oils and other petroleum pro- 
ducts (except asphalt and gasolene)... 724,127 654,401 742,067 746,311 766, 283 
Sugard aoe Sse mertnadis Hameo 275, 074 280,986 306, 764 310,590 832,455 
iron, piocandibloomess mse teen Gee 84,127 96,470 178,652. 176,539 225,977 
Rails ANG SShONINUG sya ree lee eee 46,512 19,788 78, 268 76, 057 87,876 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe) 482,688 420, 167 703,674 944,279 1,208, 435 
Castings, machinery and boilers Te eae 155, 848 145,400 162,083 181,658 237,314 
(Cerri sachets trees acvcronsicloncietkoterare tora tee 507,006 350,577 485,313 432, 694 534, 028 
Brickandsartificial shones.am ..e.muk seen: 155,899 118,758 195,755 207,344 264,392 
Dime and Master. 1. ag Stale ann tc 191,912 182,285 193, 794 204,078 232,018 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................. 35,413 19, 666 19,750 26, 237 28,759 

Agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than automobiles.............. 57,483 64,071 104,484 150,466 168, 299 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......:.... 774,383 935,248 | 1,427,551 1,772,595 1,815,404 
Household goods and settlers’ ehisots.. 45,690 52,427 68,660 42,311 40,760 
HurmiGure: sce te vac cae ete eae ee 41,742 42,173 40,672 45,260 54,601 
Whiqnor’ beverages 4). caren eee 137,339 141, 829 236,608 253 , 426 295, 859 
Portrlizers;allilcindsmeus,. a.keueern weet 409,010 425,050 525,347 569, 208 667,585 
Newsprint. PADS eee te eee anaes 1,526,223 | 1,469,657 | 1,939,326 | 1,968,278 2,366, 404 
Other paper:".. Meee nahi eer et ee. 802,354 349, 650 342, 280 368,683 416,019 

Paper board, pulpboard and wall board 
UPapOE). 8 wack cen on te mete Aemtarste aay: 174, 637 163, 834 205, 281 228,075 253, 222 
WGOdr utp tess. cto Sonne. eca Be 580, 720 750, 886 802,486 884, 013 994, 833 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.)........... 66,906 70,314 67,501 74, 294 80,703 

Canned goods (all canned food products 
EOXCEPUHNEabS) eke Oa eit ee rele ans 341,378 363,606 396,081 420,439 480,440 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.. 3,770,280 | 3,950,099 | 4,723,238 | 5,426,354 6,298,783 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,256, 563 2,012,711 2,230,379 2,149, 228 2,262,745 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc. .| 14,502,258 | 14,239,120 | 17,409,568 | 18,858,764 | 21,335,753 
Grand Totals................. 60,807,482 | 57,364,025 | 68,036,505 | 69,141,100 | 75,846,566 


Railway Accidents.—The numbers of passengers, employees and others killed 
or injured in steam railway accidents are given in summary form from 1920 to 
1936 in Table 23, and in detailed analysis for 1934 to 1936 in Table 24. All injuries 
to passengers are included, no matter how slight, but for employees only injuries 
which keep the employee from his work for at least three days during the ten days 
following the accident are recorded. 


23.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam 
Railways, calendar years 1920-36. 


Norre.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1919, see Canada Year Books, 1910, p. 378, and 1922-23, p. 635. 


* Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
ear. —_ | S| 

Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.|] Killed. |Injured. 
1920 aides oe See ee ne eee 29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8,680 
LOD SS Sean Oe en ee 5 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
1082 gran sc oh SoBe cerns.» aay ee 11 369 1222) (83361 208 517 841 9,247 
1923 4. Sevase Sctee che eee eee aioe OIE ates 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
1074 ig che Can tae cae Re eee one 19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 
19 2B pce ee irae ee Te 5 401 105 |} 8,256 199 642 309 9, 299 
1926, ca, SR. See. Be, See ee 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 11,706 
7 SUES Sd 1 AS ADRES fee Bs Brae 14 569 131 | 11,057 256 695 401 12,321 
192833 Say. oae. Oa tS, St ee Boe 15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507 | 13,805 
19208 AS: aeRO RTT Haan 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 13, 843 
LOS OF Se Ser ee eee nee eee 15 548 103 | 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 
LOSE tees eee ee Pee Gee ee 3 399 55 | 5,966 202 830 260 7,195 
LOS2N, MR chess eoeera eta i a aerate 7 342 Mian 6381 242 598 326 5,571 
LO3S2 Ammcces Fee eG tbe Hie MLNS eres 8 319 53 | 4,409 219 645 280 5,378 
LOSE 5. ttle cs beet eabn Lt eee sek 16 432 57 | 5,179 242 589 315 6,200 
LORD sews ssneof Al Oetened 0 vine ares 10 440 Z0u| Bb r221 271 625 351 6,286 
LOSG han cata ie cant aeate oe et ue eae 6 691 93 | 6,338 282 703 381 7,732 
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The number of passengers killed in accidents dropped from 10 in 1935 to 6 in 
1936. None of these was killed in collisions or derailments. The passengers injured 
in accidents which resulted from the movement of trains (Table 24), as distinct from 
all accidents, increased from 432 in 19385 to 657. The number of employees killed 
increased from 43 in 1935 to 83 and the number injured increased from 1,026 to 
1,293. ‘The number of other persons killed in train accidents increased from 269 to 
273. The number of motorists killed decreased from 106 to 105 and the number 


. injured increased from 213 to 266. Railway employees were absent from their duties 


Description of Accident (Employees and 


because of injuries received in accidents (train and non-train) for 181,662 days as 
against 150,615 days in 1935. 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics classes collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics of motor vehicle accidents class these as motor 
vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


24.—Numbers of Persons Killed or Injured on. Steam Railways in the calendar 
years 1934-36. 


(A) IN ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES, OR CARS 


1934, 1935. 1936. 
Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 


EELS eee, Sa, Re anes eS wANELD 417 10 432 6 657 
ETT DIO WV COSaanraamista Seid aicvele fare sleeslare ts 43 Tei 43 1, 026 83 1, 293 
SUTOSPASSEL Gre. Mi cieiuere a ciate 6 Ss Bio RSe 158 235 145 237 150 186 
UN ON=OPESDASSOTS tates oto areien ve olen stot eee 77 273 123 294 122 358 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 1 62 1 74 1 78 

dS 1 Ope igi RN a omy ON 295 2,106 By 2,063 362 2,002 


Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 2 45 3 43 3 68 
SOS LN SION SE eet ie ssa ita) Scke asiteuw mone 16 99 4 46 27 265 
Prermilmenta. si. 028 hess CRS 6 53 2 62 ae dni, 
ATI Oe LUANG ou Sc ts eschews ehdeapricuan: Nil 7 Nil 10 Nil. Nil 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... Nil 2 Nil Nil. Nil Nil 
Falling from trains or cars............. 4 88 14 87 tf 137 
Setting On. OF Off trails... w..06s 0-6 on 4 316 6 283 Die he 285 
mruck (by, brains; iebC Late okay elses ah 18 “‘*i3 18 63 23 56 
Overhead obstruction..............--. Nil 1 Nil 1 Nil 2 
MOONE CAUSES Scie klar eet tee eek. 9 852 6 863 18 1,061 
"Totals ee Pe ce eek. 59 1,536 53 1,458 89 1,950 


(B) rN ACCIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, OR CARS. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 
Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, operated by hydro-electric energy 
in the majority of cases. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The 
second electric railway in Canada commenced operations in Vancouver, in June, 
1890. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, 
and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. ‘The street 
' railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while 
in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the 
cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario 
and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the municipalities, a 
fact indicated in Table 27. 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to the heavy falls of snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers, and ploughs. Thesingle overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of 
motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1936 the number 
had increased to 605. 


In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an inter-urban business, but this latter class of service 
is fast being supplanted by bus service. Indeed the development of motor vehicles, 
while providing competition for all forms of rail transportation, has affected electric 
railways more seriously than steam railways. ‘The dependence of the former upon 
short-distance passenger traffic renders them particularly susceptible to the com- 
petition of motor vehicles. Since the War, a number of electric railways have been 
abandoned, first main track mileage has declined 28 p.c. since 1925 (see Table 28, 
p. 667), while even in the larger cities electric railways have generally been obliged 
to increase their tariffs owing to the slow growth or actual decline of traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways. 


Table 25 shows details of the track mileage and of the rolling-stock of 
electric railways in the four latest years. Statistics of the first and second main 
track mileage in each year since 1919 will be found in Table 28 of Subsection 3, and ~ 
of the mileage operated by individual companies in Table 27 of Subsection 2. 


* Revised and checked by G. S, Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
ae Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
anada, 
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FINANCES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 665 
25.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways, calendar years 1933-36. 
Item. 1933.1 | 1934.1 | 1985.1 4 1936. Equipment. 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. No. | No. | No. | No. 
t : Passenger Cars— 
aca Uhh ba 1,298] 1,286 1,268] 1,247] Closed.............. 3,416] 3,438| 3,395] 3,329 
Length of second ; Open: ear eee 32 19 21 17 
main track........ 559 557 558 553]| Combination passen- 
ger and baggage. . 12 ) 11 9 
Totals, Main Track.|- 1,857/ 1,843] 1,82¢|' 1,s0q) “uemoutcloctrical | | oo] opal 250 
Length of sidings AW aie a us eee ae 
Totals, Passenger 
oper EE MS Ma arta Oibearide (na aaa a 3,773| 3,748| 3,707| 3,605 
Totals, Computed ee cae 
as Single Track. . 2,132) 2,115] 2,096) 2,072] Baggage, express and 


Snow ploughs........ 
Sweepers...........-- 
Miscellaneous........ 
Locomotives........ 


1 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways. 


22 23 23 
276] 270] 206 
537; 552] 605 

66 69 72 
158} 162) 162 
344} 340) 348 

47 46 46 


Table 26 below gives financial statistics of electric railways for each year since 
1919 and Table 27 financial statistics of individual companies in the latest year. 


26.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, calendar years 1919-36. 
Norre.—Available figures for the years 1908-18 are given at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book and 


for the years 1901-07 at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Ratio 
of 
Ex- 
penses 
to Re- 
ceipts. 


Em- | Salaries 

ploy- an 
ees Wages 
No. $ 


Capital Liability. Investment 

Calendar Road and | _Gross_ | Operating 

Year Siccks eas Total Equip- Earnings.| Expenses. 

. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PO19:. <2. 91,757,418] 81,283, 922}173,041,340 1 40,698, 586/31, 385, 702 
O20. ie 91,321,955) 79,504, 449/170, 826,404 ad 47,047, 246/37, 242, 483 
MOO te Bh 91,169,885) 86,017,551/177, 187, 436 1 44,536, 832)35, 945,316 
1022.00. 76,949, 185}111, 309, 789188, 258, 974|186 , 519, 452/49, 660, 485/35, 986, 872 
Boge ee. 76, 674, 185|122 395, 685/199 , 069, 870)197, 171, 429]50, 191, 387)36, 171, 923 
Oy, Se 76,482 ,085]187,285,575|213 , 767, 660/210, 915, 798]49, 439, 559/36, 125, 218 
POD viarc <x. 58,567, 2421163, 201, 978|221, 769, 220/219, 321, 511/49, 626, 231/35, 426, 487 
ROR. sha: 57,779, 518}158, 029 , 002}215, 808 , 520)222, 424 345/51, 723, 199/36, 453, 709 
ODT oS. 0\6's 58, 873 , 778] 163 , 678, 939]222, 552, 717/227, 979, 861/53, 506, 401/37, 616, 568 
BOZS ie ian 50,653, 071/170, 649, 165/221, 302, 236)230, 694, 258/55, 632, 761/38, 782, 719 
BOZO 1s. 54,453 , 3211167, 969, 494/222 422, 815)/240, 110, 655/58, 268, 980/40, 085, 140 
1930...... 53,048, 929]171, 040, 610)224 , 089, 539/240, 293 974/54, 719, 259/39, 125,515 
1931..... 45,155, 649]170, 662,447|/215, 818, 096/234 , 384, 558/49, 088,310)35,367, 068 
$9323... 40, 101, 930} 163 , 210, 624/203 312, 554/225, 747, 251/43 , 339, 381/31, 516,943 
TO33.....5: 6 39, 851, 230] 160, 247, 640/200, 098, 870/223, 704, 367/39, 383 , 965/27,917,265 
1934..... 39, 851, 230/158, 276, 141]198, 127, 371/224 398, 598/40,048, 136/28, 036, 754 
1935..... 36, 827, 740]170, 363, 299]207, 191, 039|215, 007, 166/40, 442, 320/28, 009,013 
1936..... 36, 727, 740] 168, 334, 613/205, 062, 353/214, 820, 798/41, 391, 927/28, 807,311 


16, 940)20, 211,576 
17, 341/24, 235,932 
17, 015|23 , 976, 728 


18, 099}24, 988,119 
17,779|25, 039, 286 
17,379|24, 964,441 


16, 933/24 , 543,856 
16, 961)24, 686,549 
18, 090}25, 891,020 


18, 697|26, 494, 062 
18, 801)26, 984,061 
18, 340}26, 954,994 


17, 135)24 647,391 
15, 961)21, 534,419 
14, 883}18, 692, 236 


14,544/18,546, 750 
14,381/18,649,517 
14, 280}18, 958, 832 


1 Not available. 
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27.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1936. 


Name of Railway. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


Fare 
Passengers 
Carried. 


DS eS eee —E—E—EeEeEeEeEeEeE EEE 


Brantford Municipal!..... 
British Columbia........ 
Calgary Municipal!....... 
Canadian Pacific......... 
Cape Breton Tramways. . 
Cornwall St. Rly., Light 

AnGve ower COnesndena. 
Edmonton Radial! ....... 
Fort William Streett...... 
Guelph Radiall,?......:.. 
Hamilton Street3, 4....... 
ullbléctniesarwecusaes 


Dt. Liga Deptel. «..samc 
Lethbridge Municipall.... 
Levis Tramways Co...... 
London and Port Stanle 

hsesSOG8) 2 ae .« o/staaer 
London and Port Stanley 

(essors) Scere nate 
London Street............ 
Montreal Tramways...... 
Montreal and Southern 

Counties. 33 fee. kee ee 
Nelson Municipal!...,..... 
New Brunswick PowerCo. 
Niagara, St. Catharines 

ANG ALOLGUEO wee ee 
North Yonge Railways!,1!° 


ROWER One nncee 


Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Co.1!,....... 
Regina Municipall........ 
Sandwich, Windsor and 
Ambherstburg!.......... 
Saskatoon Municipal!..... 
Shawinigan Falls Term- 


ry 


seem emer ees eee sro eeeese 


Suburbanteet eee 
Toronto Transportation 

Commission!.......:... 
Township of York and 

Town of Weston}, !°,.... 


")Wannipes ti Se. bo ee 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and 
Lake Winnipeg......... 


Totals. ....... 


1 Municipally owned. 


the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
the London Rly. Commission. 
in stock outstanding of Canadian National Rlys. 

by Canadian National Rlys. 
11 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency 
2 Represents all divisions of the company. 


equipment. 9 Held 


Commission. 


division are included in steam railways. 
ated by Winnipeg Electric Railway. 


Lutean ae 
tea Capital Gross 
Main Liability. | Earnings. 
Track). 
miles. $ $ 
18-79 806,209] 104,587 
302-14] 23,438,206] 5,081,932 
77-02| 2,855,644) 638,113 
75-30| 4,368,5002) 394,888 
21-30 5,400| 88,755 
5-50 330,000] 134,174 
52-50 964.041] 681,558 
25-49 864,000] 118.783 
6:41 340.7421 60,090 
40-17] 3,205,000] 1,005,860 
26-73 292.000! 171,899 
6-14 150,000! 42,040 
9-41 116,180] 101,179 
11-00 455.167| 34.598 
11-50] 1,115,000] 108/334 
26-70| 1,775,1945| 304,241 
_| 1,318,661 - 
9-46] 1,067,480] 493,589 
274-51| 55,321, 700|12, 463,554 
54-01 500,0008 287,019 
3-38 7 15,639 
23-00} 2,817,1208} 281,494 
59-54] 925,000} 573,467| 
10-25 107,5498} 70,715 
24-91] 2,438,1868} 541,563 
9-06 40,0001 247.908 
51-74| 3,678,899] 1,326,291| 
19-53 469,634] 135,048 
38-14 11 856,566 
28-62} 2,008,018} 280,965 
61-02} 6,816,205] 576,342 
23-35] 1,314,536] 232.664 
3-39] 368,727] 99, 883 
10-67} 600,000!) 116,132 
7-90 217,100] 90,915 
214-90] 26,375,000|10, 436, 936 
14-06 996,534] 205,106 
102-66] 55,700, 721121 2,844,690 
39-66] 900,000") 149,410 


$ 


99,745 
8,995,903 
506, 184 
375,700 
78, 948 


75,246 
519,015 
124, 638 

66,810 
854,458 
146, 266 

35,722 


76,353 
36/930 
101°710 
284,045 
491,027 
7,658,867 
350,468 
95° 033 
263" 131 


523,195 
73,530 


389, 673 
149,506 
815,545 
109,921 


814,975 
201,878 


514,126 
166, 123 


61,341 
89,241 
68, 588 
6,243,420 


158 , 282 
2,197,605 


134, 163 


No. 


2,021,093 
69,475,881 
10, 192,927 

~ 775,210 

1,013,213 


1,431,245 
13, 904,716 
1,900,364 

863 , 559 
18,414,846 
2,076,748 

824,783 


2,240,440 
607,591 
1,564,405 
402,044 

8, 852,399 
198 , 626,907 
2,103,653 
365,178 
5,555, 583 


3,198,721 
840,004 
9, 253, 262 
638 , 762 
21,179,180 
2,156,921 


14,530,494 
5,199,890 


8,431,055 
3,795,742 


7 
1,985,670 
1,058,430 

154,064,056 


4,137,870 
40,390, 213 


817,842 


1,799-86\ 205, 062,353141,391,927128,807,311! 614,890,897 


2 $4,264,725 held by Canadian Pacific Railway. 


7 Not reported. 


4 Provincially owned. f 
6 $310,500 held by Canadian National Rlys. and $189,500 included 


: Salaries 
an 
ployees. Wages. 
No. $ 
54 59,263 
1,942] 3,003,816 
211 301,408 
193 245,326 
34 48,056 
48 54,853 
274| 366,777 
70 76, 734 
29 33,748 
343 443,442 
89 83,057 
18 23,412 
33 50,719 
16 24,168 
76 70,458 
91 121,673 
198] 232,649 
4,085) 5,061,172 
182} 197,016 
14 13,914 
124 128, 262 
275| 327,965 
10 10 
174) 278,504 
76 93,469 
425) 549,601 
54 72,180 
400} 415,232 
104 139, 832 
206] 313,748 
82 107,328 
19 29,533 
18 18 
22 30,456 
3,206} 4,627,384 
10 10 
1,079} 1,298,155 
34 35,522 
14, 280118, 958,832 


3 Operated by 
5 Debentures of » 


8 Investment in road and 
10 Operated by Toronto Transportation 


Subsection 3.—Traffic of Electric Railways. 


\ 


13 Oper- 


The most important traffic statistics for electric railways are given for each year 
since 1919 in Table 28. Passenger traffic on individual railways is included in 
Table 27 above. Accidents to passengers and employees are given in Table 29. 
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28.—Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, calendar years 1919-36. 
; Nore.—Owing to lack of comparability in some particulars, figures prior to 1919 are omitted here but 


they may be found at 


for years 1901-10. 


Passengers. 


p. 681 of the 1986 Year Book for the years 1911-18 and at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book 


Freight. 


_—_—_——— | | | | | 


a : Mileage in Operation. 
7 First Second 
Year. Main Main 
Track.! | Track 
q miles miles. 
‘7 1,679-14 484-63 
+ 1,691-12 | 509-35 
o 1,679-73 | 499-58 
3 1,716-96 513-22 
: 1,728-67 | 511-32 
q 1,729-13 | 524-91 
7 1,729-88 | 543-47 
1026........ 1,676-54 | 553-39 
1927 ae: 1,644-51 | 562-94 
m 1928......- 1,645-58 565-56 
4 32 ee 1,629-12 | 565-27 
® 1930........ 1,500-52 | 571-37 
1931........ 1,379-03 | 572-69 
1932... 1,306-30 | 560-02 
HORS SoC obey 1, 297-63 559-57 
eee 1,286-16 557-14 
gO3DF 2 22. - 1,268-31 557-83 
Ms Cee 1,247-09 552-77 


Car Mileage. 

Passenger. Other 
miles miles 

107, 248.202 2,958, 142 
111,043,210 3,438,196 
107,141,160 4,435,789 
113,403,912 BhoUie ou 
115,768, 713 3,605,703 
116, 438, 733 3,364,339 
115,715, 733 3,968,418 
118,566,321 4,368, 734 
127,062,864 4,520,853 
128,888,905 4,800, 684 
134, 666, 564 4,533,070 
136,240,958 3,713,642 
131,200,894 2,682,595 
123,672,220 2,213,081 
117,100,127 “2,062,669 
117,678,030 2,357,595 
118, 263, 764 2,552,585 
119,779,505 2,465,384 


miles. 


110, 206,344 
114,481,406 
111,576,949 
116,711, 189 


* 119,374,416 


119, 803 ,072 


119,684,151 
122,935,055 
131,583,717 
133, 689, 589 
139,199, 634 
140,014,600 


133,883,489 
125,885,301 
119, 162,796 
120,035,625 
120,816,349 
122,244, 889 


749,334,380 
804, 711,333 
719,305,441? 
738, 908, 949 
737, 282,038 
726,497,729 
725,491,101 
748,710,836 
781,398, 194 
808,023,615 
833,496, 866 
792,701,493 
720,468,361 
642,831,002 
585,385,094 
595, 143 , 903 
600, 728,313 
614,890, 897 


2,374,612 
2,687,314 
2,282, 292 
2,441,212 
3,141,992 
2,543, 669 


2,701,823 
3,489,183 
3,265,237 
3, 888, 672 
3,653,411 
2,872,929 


1,977,441 
1,509,561 
1,547,202 
1,939,833 
2,057,897 
2,265,023 


2 _1 Revised since publication af the 1937 Year Book, 2 The Toronto Transportation Commission, 
_ which operated for the last four months of 1921 only and did not report, would increase this number by about 
:. or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


-29.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees, and Others Killed or Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-36, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


 . 
- Nore.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 
a Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 


Calendar Year. 


Killed .)Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. )Injured.|] Killed. |Injured. 


209 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 || 1,254 | 39,419 
4 Liege We 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
9} 1,968 7 658 75 | 1,434 91 4,060 
5 | 1,110 8} 609 35 666 48 | 2,385 
6 | 2,260 10 873 31] -700 47 | 3,833 
6 | 2,465 11] 1,652 45 790 62} 4,907 
2| 2,279 6] 1,262 54 824 62] 4,365 
Oi 22 2 5 | 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
3] 2,420 7| 1,642 66 879 76| 4,941 
Nil 2,090 7} 1,508 fi 1,260 78 4,858 
SS Ee ree nn Pet 29738 219; | 1,414 86] 1,139 99 | 4,988 
AE ES Faker | auddawies cots 5 | 2,808 5 | 1,200 93 | 1,372 103 | 5,380 
MASI oTe ote serait Nia vers cone bore ewig estes 8 | 2,790 6 |. 1,003 50 | 1,269 64 5,062 
BME cla aosictale Neatoisv es ciajsieiscek 9 e\s 1} 2,245 3 758 61} 1,144 65 4,147 
Shige Ma PES ee 3 | 2,098 2 565 74 879 79| 3,542 
PAT 245 PGES Gnas «0 Nil 1,385 1 333 32 | 1,184 aa} . 2,902 
ORBLE re ae OE eee 4| 1,666 2 279 49 734 55 | 2,679 
_ OV BEE BROS ae Open 1| 1,517 2 388 61 652 64] 2,557 
Nil 1,503 2 280 41 651 43 | 2,434 

Section 3.—Express Companies.* 
“Rixpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’. But 


express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


* Revised and checked by G. S, Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 
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Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2} times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for 
carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. 
The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1936, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, three Canadian and one American express organizations 
operated in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. ‘The express business of the Canadian National system and Northern 
Alberta railway is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways 
and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. ‘These companies are all 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels and baggage 


and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms: 


of financial paper. No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried 
by express. Much of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, veget- 
ables and other perishable commodities. The total capital liabilities of the three 
Canadian companies and departments stood at $6,239,535 on Dec. 31, 1936. 

In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading ‘‘express privileges”. Of the total of 63,146 miles operated in 1936, 
42,192 were over steam railways, 280 over electric railways, 14,227 on ocean steam- 
ship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 5,188 miles on inland or coastal 


steamboat routes, 397 by aircraft, and 862 miles over highways by motor trucks. . 


30.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 
years 1919-36. 


Nortre.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-18, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. : 


“ 


Net 
Calendar Year. Gross Operating Express Operating 
Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. Revenue, 
$ $ $ $ 
Wt Scheie, era, the: ES 24,933,219 13,227,652 12,936,615 | — 1,231,048 
M20 el oe SE a OR ROS 30,512,504 16, 120,880 16,009,460 | — 1,617,836 
1117.2 URS Loe We nec, OO Ma a emONEPD Sung ony Fyre ayes Pye 32,504,894 15,601,187 16,549,915 353, 792 
1022 ian he cnt aoa eK ou ek aati See 28,697 ,332 13,596,518 14,581,789 519,025 
LORD . Sanuk etn ce We OREN Cree TT 27,625,700 13,217,780 14,342,410 65,510 
1004S Zt see ee abrir ci tire eRe epg: 26,196,017 12,723,651 13,557,168 — 84,802 
LODE EE, aise Bde ey aR Cena: cia, SORE 25,876,342 12,336,485 13,312,960 226,897 
OSG ere Ae ek OG eee eth Aa Od a ec ea ee 26,554,378 12,442,257 13,466, 863 645, 258 
Ny eee deere aie cae ROSS Mele PAAR SEAS a oI 26,532, 182 12,548,374 13,275,355 708,453 
TUBS. cu cdcnd Garitern Seabesosen cei iuecaveeh pata cete e 27,674,270 13,032,376 13,459,187 1,182,707 
114 Me A oi Sateen aah paeyas nA ele Lan eh Re 27,758,385 13,480,028 13,598,575 679,782 — 
LOSO PARLOR Bie er Lok ee eee 24,352,181 12,759,439 12,380,060 — 787,318 © 
p58 I eg eT ! Saga glad caper Rieti vem etna rng 20,115,285 11,292,957 10,909,184 | — 2,086,856 — 
TOSQre Sh. PEE EME Ba teee Le PAC SMES Naas 16,870, 806 9,479, 802 7,307,980! 83,024 
1998: cscr52 Hoh SO ee Re ee 15,226,015 8,497,892 6,605,225 122,898 
Me a oO a ar ae na cas a ag a ee 16,206,171 8,473,601 7,268,616 463,954 
LOSB, dee. oid: iy nae eh eee ae 16,592,746 8,960,675 7,352,913 279,158 


MOOG. cess F catcncy > astetau enna ch aaa ee det 17,169,315 9,414,746 7,478, 874 275,695 


ee 


1 Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 
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31.—Revenues, Expenses, and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Company. Gross Operating Express {neki Mileage 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges.| Revenue, | Operated. 
$ $ $ $ miles. 

1935. 
Canadian National Railways............ 8,434,764 | 4,517,589 | . 3,757,068 160, 107 24,192 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 7,560,810 | 4,188,677 | 3,278,997 93, 136 33, 184 
' Northern Alberta Railways.............. 107,027 36,113 59, 132 11,782 928 
Railway Express Agency..............00: 490,145 218,296 257,716 14,183 4,688 
TOUS Seca Rhos: cous bas 16,592,746 | 8,960,675 | 7,352,913 279,158 62,992 

1936. 
Canadian National Railways............. 8,628,310 | 4,686,520 | 3,835,381 106,409 24,104 
-Canadian Pacific Express................ 7,926,998 4,464,075 3,323,849 139,074 33,250 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 121,069 38,940 65,895 16,234 928 
Railway Express Agency................. 492,938 225,211 253, 749 13,978 4,864 
Totals......................1 17,169,315 | 9,414,746 | 7,478,874 275,695 63,146 


32.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, calendar years 
1932-36. 


eee es 


Description. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 1936. 
, $ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic..............s60- 35,999,361 | 34,696,463 | 40,115,447 | 44,560,510 | 52,581,553 


Money orders, foreign............ 
Travellers cheques, domestic. ... 
Travellers cheques, foreign....... 


479,738 511,561 431,533 502,438 577,720 
2,538,537 | 2,549,571 | 3,352,438 | 2,997,849 3,150,798 
974,465 832,488 952,267 | 1,186,495 1,593,840 
..| 4,448,486 | 4,186,525 | 4,649,004 | 4,839,649 5,007, 286 
Telegraphic transfers.............esee0005 324,118 271,682 252,457 249,173 212,860 
MUMMERS CORIO ra Meta nas oi tin scales 83) 0c0 746,319 531,322 481,750 492,967 424, 863 


———— | | | SS | 


1 eh ae eae Keone 45,511,024 | 43,579,612 | 50,234,896 | 54,829,081 | 63,548,920 


PART III._ROAD TRANSPORTATION. * 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor vehicle traffic, highways and motor 
_vehicles have been treated since the 1937 edition as related features of transporta- 
tion, instead of being dealt with in separate parts of the chapter as in former edi- 
; tions. After an introductory section which briefly summarizes provincial regulations 
regarding motor vehicles and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation 
is dealt with under the headings of facilities, finances, and traffic, similarly to the 
E treatment of other forms of transportation. 


ppection 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations.{ 


Norz.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed regulations in 
force in each province. The purpose in view is to- provide only the more important general information. 
For detailed regulations for specific provinces the sources of information are given on pp. 670-671. See also 
“The Highway and Motor Vehicle in Canada’’, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 


General.—The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 


*Revised by G. S, Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation"and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
1 Ss hoe of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report “The Highway and Motor Vehicle 
in Can a’. r ' : 

__ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
‘the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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Canada. Regulations which apply in all the provinces may be summarized as — 
follows:— fae 

Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age 
(usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualific- 
ation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs. 

Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, usually for the calendar year, with the payment of specified fees, - 
and must carry two registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the 
vehicle (one only, for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from — 
registration is granted for a- specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to 
visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State which grants 
reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 
the mechanism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with 
non-glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 

Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Motorists are everywhere required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
which has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are | 
provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 
not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 

Penalties. —These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor vehicle. 

There is such wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 669.— 
The authorities responsible for the administration of motor vehicles and the legis- 
lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. | 

Prince Edward Island.—Administration—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. | 

Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High= 
ways, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) and amendments 

New Brunswick.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). — 

Quebec.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Office of the Provincial | 
Treasurer, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 35, R.S.Q. 1925) 
and amendments. 

Ontario.—Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 251, R.S.O. 1927) and amend- 
ments. : 
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Manitoba.—Enforcement.—Attorney General. Registrations.—Treasurer, Tax 
Commission Office, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 1980) 
and amendments. | 

Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Motor Licence Division, Provincial Tax 
Commission, Revenue Building, Regina. LegislationThe Vehicles Act (c. 68, 
1935) and amendments. 


Alberta.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton. Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 
(c. 31, 1924) and amendments. 


British Columbia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Commissioner 
of Provincial Police, Victoria. Legislatton—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, 
-R.S.B.C. 1936) and the Highway Act (ec. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles. 


_ The facilities for road transportation are dealt with in two subsections devoted, 
respectively, to roads and highways and to motor vehicles. 


Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways. 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
was given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


' Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see pp. 672-673) the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the War. Furthermore, the advantages 
' to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to 
_ governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within their juris- 
_ dictions. One sphere where the motor car has been of special economic advantage 

- has been in rural areas, where its speed and economy are a great improvement over 
the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm 
reported a farm-owned motor vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). 
_ This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of 
secondary rural roads. 


The table of road mileages, p. 672, includes all roads under provincial juris- 
- diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
- local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
_ the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Colum- 
_ bia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are well 
' supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway is now under construction, running from 
» the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans entirely in Canadian territory. 

A start has been made on the compilation of statistics of urban streets. For 
1936 the mileage reported was 11,662, of which 2,340 was asphalt, 2,387 was gravel 
' and crushed stone surface, and 3,054 was unsurfaced. The remaining 3,881 miles 
was water-bound macadam, bituminous and other surfaces. These statistics do 
“not include all urban streets, but places not included would increase the totals 
very little. 
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Tn 
1.—Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, 1936. 


Leen ————————— eee EE 


Gravel | Water- Portland} Bitu- Bitu- 
Year Bound | Cement | minous | minous |, .,halt.| Total. 


Ero yance Ended— Earth. Ppa Mac- Con- Mac- Con- 
adam. | crete. | adam. | crete. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
P.B. Island...... Dec. 31, 1935} 3,500 196 1 4 i 12 1 3,712 
Nova Scotia..... Nov. 30, 1935] 10,584) 4,041 1 1 31 167 a 14,825 
New Brunswick..|Oct. 31,1936] 4,453] 6,951 1 1 13 197 1 11,614 
QUuebeGonss 4-65 + June 30, 1936] 17,468) 14,598 1, 263 173 185 678 i 34, 834 
Ontario cs. oi<. ster Mar. 31, 1937} 19,996] 45,189 244 1,776 2,048 1,112 298] 70,897 
Manitoba........ Mar. 31, 1937| 29,782 4,268 A ol 1 23 273) 34,377 
Saskatchewan.../Apr. 30, 1937} 151,748 2,463 1 . 1 132 i 154,350 
A Lp ertaie ccleaner ac Mar. 31, 1937} 60,140 2,343 1 1 1 1 71| 62,802 
British Columbia'Mar. 31, 1937| 13,427] 8,185 42 46, 947 1 71| 23,037 
Motalsisse1iec8 .-.ake ete 311,098| 88,229 1,549 2,030 3,219 2,321 713) 410, 4482 
‘ None reported. 2 Includes 889 miles of oil-treated gravel and stone and 400 miles of other 
surface. 


Subsection 2.—Motor Vehicles. 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid; this is shown by the statistics of Table 2. In Table 3 the numbers of 
motor vehicles registered in 1935 and 1936 are given by provinces, classified as 
passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses, and motor cycles. 

The average population per vehicle registered was 8-9 in 1936. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being, first with 4-5. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,240,124, only four countries had larger numbers in 1936, 
viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 


2.—Numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1920-36. 


Nore.— Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor cycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealers’ licences. Registrations in Yukon are included in the total for Canada. Figures 
for the years 1904-19 were given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


oe 


New : British i 
P.E. | Nova -_ | Mani- |Saskat-| Al- ~ :- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. Bruns- Quebec.| Ontario. toba. |chewan.]} berta. Colum- Canada. 
wick. bia. 2 
1990 srewacar tee 1,418] 12,450] 11,121] 41,562] 177,561] 38,257] 60,325) 38,015) 28,000) 408,790 ‘ 
TOD cote sie iste:¢ 1,750] 14,050} 13,460} 54,670] 206,521) 40,336) 61,184 39,852} 32,900} 464,805 — 
1922 See Ai istests 2,154] 16,029] 13,611] 60,940} 239,296) 41,870) 60,645 40,366] 34,385 509,382 — 
NODS cei eteteeres 2,440] 18,232] 16,662} 71,320) 278,752] 42,083) 63,224 42,323] 40,854 575,985 > 
1004 Sareea ct 2,571] 20,606} 19,840} 84,949] 306,770] 43,875] 69,895) 48,238 48,407) 645,263 > 
G25 aes con's 2,947| 22,745] 18,863] 97,418] 342,174) 50,884) 77,940) 54,538) 56,427 724,048 . 
1QQG sce oie nies 3,448| 25,746] 21,421] 107,994] 386,349} 58,292] 95,967) 65,101) 67,810 832,268 — 
1027. « aswel erteend 4,371| 29,914] 24,457] 128,104] 433,504] 63,412) 105,088 73,306] 77,327) 939,651 re 
NG2S acer cists stelees 5,404| 35,194] 27,970] 148,090] 487,337) 70,578} 119,972] 88,398 86,203} 1,069,343 
12D FP see teins se 6,116] 39,972] 31,736] 169,105) 540,207) 77,259) 128,426 98,720} 95,571) 1,187,331 — 
TOSO Wao stereos 7,376| 43,029] 34,699] 178,548] 562,506] 78,850) 127,193 101,119} 98,938] 1,232,489 
LOSL IF eis tices 7,744| 43,758] 33,627] 177,485) 562,216) 75,210) 107,830 94,642] 97,932} 1,200,668 
WOS2 ov edosme es 6,982} 41,013] 28,041) 165,730) 531,597) 70,840) 91,275 86,781| 91,042) 1,113,533 
URE Meesetacc ob 6,940] 40,648] 26,867] 160,012] 520,353) 68,590) 84,944 86,041] 88,554} 1,083,178 
1934 cence carer 7,206] 41,932] 29,094] 165,526] 542,245] 70,430) 91,461) 89,369) 92,021 1,129,532 
j 
TOD vere carcresckses 8,231] 43,952] 31,217] 170,644] 564,076) 70,660 94,792| 93,870] 98,411] 1,176,116 
NOSG Saas tae es 7,632| 46,179] 33,402] 181,628] 590,226] 74,940) 102,270 97,468} 106,079 1,240,124 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
1935 and 1936. 


Commercial 
Province. Passenger | Cars or Motor Motor Total 
Cars.1 Trucks.? Buses Cycles. 
1935. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island... 0:0. 5. 000.0065 7,420 792 3 16 8,231 
PROV OO Bic cote sins 2 as 0s 9 pane nes peas 35, 820 7,776 44 312 43,952 
New Bruns wick i io. h oie nds os 26,185 4,801 58 173 31,217 
UCD EC ae oo8 oer ire Raanis sess saistsc vice oeeng 139,497 28,153 505 2,489 170,644 
WUUUATIO see ci ce kee eens Oe se cae ss 489,610 69, 256 704 4,506 564,076 
MVEFmitiGb acs: teat oete 5 faite alesse = 5 ca 59,470 10,520 80 590 70, 660 
PHISH L CHOW SM rears ahi tise Sack eieaicie: Steve saicvaree (IO. 18,636 64 365 94,792 
PDOCba a ene tee cae aks Gas ete 76, 882 16,417 91 . 480 93,870 
British: COMPA. he. siie > «nian odes 78,999 17,570 298 1,544 98,411 
KONG ee cece inns cain rans chee 134 119 1 263 
PRGtaNS erat teens noe nece 989,744 174,040 1,848 10,484 1,176,116 
1936. 

Prince Edward Island................20. 6,746 852 13 21 7,632 
INGMAGSCOL amen ecee one cae secs ata oe 37,478" 8,338 67 296 46,179 
New Bruns wiCks. s.vers. tec ec scat eee s eto. 5,407 88 176 33,402 
CUED OG xe ite Baier Gconcotcfarciats Startie aides beerese 148,374 30, 193 563 2,498 181,628 
OAT IO sere tree tee vein case act ns eos 514,211 70, 693 769 4,553 590, 226 
Whanifobads ki -eOtes cae etre oe areca 61,730 12,380 170 660 74,940 
BAS ALC MOWaN were irae eins diejoiae ole os wiesiae 81,519 20,220 87 444 102,270 
Zo GGxXe)€ EN Ree Reise ecru Se ese ho ie oe PR 79,538 17,310 91 529 97,468 
BS TICISI COLUMN DLAs cperetec cuisines hance acne poe 84,062 20,078 304 1,635 106,079 
KOM EY.< Meet nid nee s Fee at bek bs 140 145 2 13 300 
TROLS Sree c A ee tee hee 1,041,529 185,616 2,154 10,825 1,240,124 


1 Includes taxicabs. 2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number exported from the sum of the production and imports. Prior to 1925 the 
figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend but between 1925 
and 1929 they increased substantially. Jfrom 1929 to 1932 the decrease was rapid 
and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which year production showed 
some improvement but mainly on account of the export demand. In 1936 the 
apparent consumption showed an increase of 3-4 p.c. over the figure for 1935. 


4.—Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1917-36. 


des sesletaas Apparent 
: Total Total s 
Year. Production:} Imports. Supply Exports. | Re-Exports. Exports. Bees 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BONG oer) ree eee 93,810 16,656 110,466 9,492 567 10,059 100, 407 
WEE Sree ieee 82,408 10,812 93,220 10,361 322 10,683 82,537 
OE <a ee 87,835 11,750 99,585 22,949 305 23,254 76,331 
MOLD. Besse 94,144 9,145 103,289 23,012 542 23,554 79,735 
BO has weveins 9.2 66, 246 7,270 73,516 10,726 254 10,980 62,536 
est aiakioes o's 101,007 11,591 112,598 37,958 268 38, 226 74,372 
Povo tere tore ess 147,202 11,822 159,024 69,920 438 70,358 88, 666 
SR ain. ood. ga 132,580 9,301 141,881 56,655 326 56,981 84,900 
SE ges See ae 161,970 14,632 176, 602 74,151 341 74,492 102,110 
ADQO Taek ch.. O 204,727 28,544 233,271 74,324 370 74,694 158,577 
SAR eee 179,054 36, 630 215, 684 57,414 438 57,852 157,832 
BS eee os yeotes es 242,054 47,408 289,462 79,388 467 79,855 209, 607 
LOS ea aay 262,625 44,724 307,349 101,711 671 102,382 204, 967 
OO i. ene.5 en a a8s 153,372 BY ORR 176, 605 44,553 818 45,371 131, 234 
Poetics oe eaten 82,559 8,738 91,297 13,813 726 14,539 76, 758 
Maes 2 city salem 60,789 1,449 62,238 12,534 488 13,022 49,216 
Bees hic davies stoi,» 65,852 1,781 67, 633 20,403 497 20,900 46,733 
BOW rs cae Ses 116, 852 2,905 119,757 43 ,368 399 43, 767 75,990 
Bee: Patan iA 172,877 4,111 176,988 64,330 291 64,621 112,367 
ISD ps antes tin os» 162, 159 9,903 172, 062 55,570 | - 267 55, 837 116,225 
46847—43 
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Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation. 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada might be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations upon owned motor vehicles; and expenditures for 
freight and passenger services rendered by motor vehicle public carriers such as 
taxi, bus, and motor transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and high- 
ways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations which would have to be canvassed, no statistics are available 
regarding expenditures under the other two headings. By applying theoretical unit 
values to the automobiles registered, an estimate may be obtained of their total 
present value, which for 1936 was $416,000,000. - 


The annual expenditure for the purchase of new motor vehicles is given for the 
year 1930 and since 1932 in the chapter on Internal Trade at p. 627. Unfortunately, 
this series as yet covers only a few years, several of which were years of depression, 
so that its significance will increase with a longer and more representative period. 
The retail value of new cars sold in 1932 was $45,261,000, while in 1937 it had risen 
to $148,486,000. The average for the seven years, 1930 and 1932-37, was $93,795,000. 


Some indication of the annual expenditures for the servicing of motor vehicles 
may be obtained from the statistics of retail merchandising appearing on pp. 626-627. 
Sales of gasolene are given on p. 678. No statistics are available regarding the 
earnings of motor transport and bus companies. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 


municipal authorities. Unfortunately, there are no comprehensive or comparable — 


statistics available regarding expenditures prior to 1928. Expenditures by the 
Dominion Government, outside of the National Parks, have taken the form of sub- 
sidies to the provinces for specific highways and have been made under the Canada 
Highways Act, 1919, (see p. 669 of the 1929 Year Book) largely in the few years 
immediately after the War and under relief legislation during the depression, to 
aid in providing useful employment. ‘The present report includes expenditures on 


roads in the National Parks by the Dominion Government, also those on road — 
construction work undertaken through the Department of National Defence to — 
relieve unemployment in the western provinces. These expenditures, direct and 4 
as road subsidies, are shown in Table 5. The net expenditures here are the expendi- — 


tures less subsidies received or collectable. They cover only national and provincial 


highways, secondary highways and other important roads to which the Provincial — 
Governments contribute, together with the bridges or ferries necessary to such © 
highways. ‘The figures do not include expenditures on roads or streets within : 
urban municipalities nor expenditures by rural municipalities on local roads to — 
which no contribution is made by the Provincial Governments. Although the © 


record of expenditures on roads by municipalities is incomplete, the expensive 


roads to construct and maintain are under provincial jurisdiction, so that only a ~ 
small percentage of the total expenditures is omitted. In the Maritime Provinces — 


all road expenditures are made by the Provincial Governments. 


In accordance with an agreement of the Conference of British Commonwealth ~ 


Statisticians, which met in Ottawa in 1935, an effort was made to collect statistics 
regarding urban streets and roadways beginning with 1935. The resulting statistics 
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appear in an appendix to the report “The Highway and Motor Vehicle in Canada”, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics. As these first results are considered preliminary, 
they are not included in the table. The total for 1936 was $11,363,566, of which 
$3,056,209 was for new construction and major improvements. 


5.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Provincial Highways or 
Provincially Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 1932-36. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island................... 278,111 68,254 226, 863 998, 067 1 
INOUE MSCORING erates a daial. Coes ee obras B52 1,742,887 | 2,865,306 | 1,293,410 | 5,133,188 6,587,411 
IGWB WICK go ised cle cevb soe sceeged 2,668,576 761,056 | 1,226,990 | 3,780,587 5,732,915 
nie nc RAS ee SS ae ge 14,551,902 | 8,587,085 | 6,555,148 | 6,466, 134 8,033,000 
OME ADI Renny oictae cities bles aoa chiss ose va 23,062,693 | 10,270,065 | 34,339,626 | 20, Be 357 8,965, 720 
PERDIDO ORE hi ott wh wie y-« ote dtdiate stile) eds Se 112,348 102,707 215,965 150,724 2,991 
DASHALOROWAN sake. 2.06 Seid Adie Cae ed 340,527 226,860 | 1,054,220 468, 623 1,506,231 
PRROGE Othe Sek «Fc a ciorg 2 dey vio aieiXe nihil dive we 1,270,096 235,541 | 1,106,891 | 2,052,858 1,399,544 
Brien COMM DIS. get ie i Sods Meawn as ss 6 6,004,369 738, 705 125,182 | 2,619,022] 2, 739, 1042 
TP OGRIS tsi. ob dn. se dee S04 50,031,509 | 23,854,579 | 46,144, 295° 42 438,560. 34,966, 9164 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 


$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island................00: 175,473 270,505 315,476 443,542 1 
INOW ESCOLA ala els arcic cre bo aie wath Ree Rieke Sieieus 1,719,748 1, 894, 967 1,804, 066 1,734,352 1,893 , 637 
INienur Perlis WIG Ko Macca sie wcchous chara tiaverciae 904,646 742,394 925,082 1,390,057 714,445 
(ENTETS, O12 Gis Ain cath ct os Re PAR a RRR RR Soh 5,432, 742 3,388,343 3,571,805 3,921,273 5,022,914 
Ontanto oe tiene tee ss fo REE ee 8,672,678 5,729, 138 7,901,232 7,565, 899 5,836,251 
ARNO Aes ae eerie tee cece skasnem es 572,519 397,317 483 , 806 452,040 420,551 
SHSIKSCCHOWAN SAS ote cose een. cab ee ele 528,428 1,361,721 1,556,862 1,208,051 1,079,306 
PAN OT Gite ae ei rie eo... cst, siciya bere de Mg 945,249 780, 533 798 , 586 1,164,032 1,154,391 
WS TALISIC OLUIMO IA ere cisterere ale Ca,6 kare en eanes 2,509, 854 2,085,557 1,657,673 3,837,524 4,013 ,4752 
Totals........... ea Mslet oes esate 21,461,337 | 16,650,475 | 19,014,588 | 21,716,770 | 20,134,9704 


$ $ $ 
Brine nanvaArdy ol QliCh testes Seates 9 vet cmets ae otcmetie tee bese 18,851 31,095 1 
INOVE COUR Ue ts ceves fociida ewes cess SEAS ee Sicha oe eee aaes teen 50, 699 3 5,000 
NEES EUNS WH OKI corre ate x. sletavere Gracessur ois lavae Geis aisloiare weasel ste efape,sib 100, 238 8 3. 
GuSDECIRA COE elt Se toe celc PER a nitatiec etheon bleh ctatt ctddiereete dans ecetdie 675,383 | 1,401,587 1,679,603 
ONEATIONS Eee hos os dao AND. Sak. Se. PRESS Sh Epil ey eke 706,441 866,459 360,529 
Manitoba......... ere tateane ately Cree iat fete Ps aralianaio tei slayerarnris( Sine Mie Tas ole ealalavelve 21,914 88,130 88,130 
PS ALOHOW OMe Saycicietac' eis 21s occersciaiels ops Melanie ctnicfle als ee Sie ale wall sie 138, 108 135,056 77, 234 
BOE Ep SE: Cetera tanger Shere cnc 1s Ashe wicin foil ass%e ce eielsie.e,osetetacasesshe.e vieieseeusiaiesuaselels 17,500 40,938 26,747 
PSTALISCOMITINIL eects es Corse cere osc clone ceeet bedlete ete saees 138,243 184,393 192, 8492 
WATS i] Eis fe Rea aia nh al Meee one a Se Ses ava Detects a rer 1,867,377 | 2,747,658 | 2,430,0924 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL EXPENDITURES. 
Dominion—Net expenditures and sub- $ $ $ $ $ 
BUGIOS ene heart elon ois oko wise te oweie eos 15,782,625 | 3,698,705 | 9,824,691 | 10,092,310 5,229,410 
Provincial—Net expenditures and sub- 
RRR eM OMG id b tons Aaieien tankee ys o> 48,137,903 | 31,553,347 | 43,556,087 | 51,066,944 | 48,877,721 
Municipal—Net expenditures and sub- 
BUCO aera ie ix scyeisesiade wise yee eID AS 7,572,318 | 5,253,002 | 11,778,105 | 5,743,734 3,424,847 
1 No report. 2 Total expenditures divided between construction, maintenance, and general, 
on 1935 basis. 3 None reported. 4 Does not include Prince Edward Island. 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 6 shows the 
funded debts of the provinces incurred for highway development. ‘These amounts 
should not be confused with estimates of the total investment in highways. The 
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cost of constructing a new road is considerably greater than that of putting a per- 
manent surface on an old road; the latter has been the purpose of much of the 


provincial expenditure. 
6.—Provincial Government Funded aeeiests Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 
=3 '° 


Nore.—Provincial Governments report for years ended at various dates. The figures given here are 
for the reported years approximating most nearly to the calendar year stated. 
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Annual Interest 


Amounts. and Sinking Funds. 
Province. . 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ ¢: $ 

Prince Edward Island.} 1,004,774 1,004,7741| 1,004,7741 86, 000 86,0001 86,0001 
Wova Scotial...2. 6... 34'622,886 | 30,496,495 | 33,980,000 || 1,188,297 | 1,215,396 | 1,348,625 
New Brunswick....... 40°740,876 | 45,474,355 | 47,612,809 || 2,161,925 | 1,845,855 | 1,782,787 
Guelietihas<\, fee 60,677,000 | 70,811,283 } 70,811,283 || 2,706,840 | 5,101,607 | 4,514,084 
Gitation...L eee 203'785.482 | 217/075,787 | 224,639,350 |} 10,189,274 | 10,853,789 | 13,630,543 
Manigobass... aoe 17,795,541 | 17,794,182 | 17,794,182 905,647 893, 293 884,795 
Saskatchewan......... 99'048,905 | 33,630,938 | 33,799,488 || 1,599,961 | 1,505,169 | 1,600,936 
Albortattnk anes 34'126,136 | 35,861,450 | 37,025,514 || 1,939,850 | 2,039,309 | 1,150,514 
British Columbia..... 40°380.728 | 40,141,070 | 41,297,772 || 2,076,897 | 2,047,043 | 3,378,548 

Totals............ 462,182,328 | 492,290,334 | 507,965,172 || 22,854,691 | 25,587,461 | 28,376,832 

11934 data. 


Provincial Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, 
chauffeurs, etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. 
In every province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial 
authorities, are required: motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers (in all provinces except 
Alberta), operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages, and gasolene and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasolene is also levied by each province. The 
following table shows the provincial revenue for the years 1935 and 19386, indicating, 
_ at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. Dominion 
Government revenues from import duties, excise, and sales taxes are not included. 


"Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Norte.—See the headnote to Table 6. 
aaa 


Mileage 
: | ‘A a SR ae on nes ae 
: assenger otor ealers’ an otor asolene . 

Province. Cars. |. Trucks. Cycles. | Licences.| Chauf- Buses Tax. eae? 

feurs and Vacate 
: Penolcas Revenue. 

§ § <i § $ $ $ $ 
1935. 

Phaistand 28sec 81,363 15,987 84 540 3,540 1 178,687] 282,438 
Nova Scotia....... 621,363) 244,926 1 4,793 86, 559 1,427] 1,422,542) 2,438,987 
New Brunswick... 484 , 987 221,052 1 3,002 83 , 032 2,839] 1,006,421) 1,853,120 
QueDeCCrs . deicroses: 2,856,781] 1,553,129 9,358 1,100} 972,605 22,043} 5,666,442]/11, 219, 167 
Ontarios BOR ato.8 5,231,336] 2,470,328 12,018 31,129} 758,736]  263,676|15,021, 994/24, 405, 547 
Manitobaty sade 612,700} 141,410 2,350 8,200 93,900 36,356] 1,795,900] 2,711,856 
Saskatchewan..... 986,487} 214,023 1 13,675 58,878] 100,798} 1,862,300} 3,344, 666 
Alberta avn as.csuer 1,018,136] 334,296 1,949 16,770 18,394] 167,041] 2,048,272) 3,614,381 
British Columbia..| 1,512,606} 461,309 8,108 12,967); 157,848 21,918] 2,530,087} 4,750,659 
Wukon\ essere 1,310 1,190 27\.4 2 2 2 2 2,802 
Totals....... 13,407,069| 5,657,650 33,8945 92,746| 2,233,4871 616, 0983131, 532, 645154, 623, 623 


1 None reported. 3 Tax not applicable. 3 Incomplete figure, see footnote 1. 
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7.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Mileage 
P M Dealers’ | Pend ’”'| Motor’ | Gasol includ 
: assenger otor ealers’ an ovor asolene : 

Province. Cars. Trucks. Cycles. | Licences.} Chauf- Buses Tax. mes 

Sonne and aneous 
Trucks. Revenue. 

1936. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.B. Island........ 88,877 16,345 111 490 3,978 235| 200,854): 312,980 
Nova Scotia....... 717,610 362,159 1,862 4,139 101,818 782! 1,760,209) 3,008,827 
New Brunswick... 490,952 289,281 1 4,330 95,783 3,002} 1,149,129] 2,046,628 
Quebecss. ost... .| 3,037,397) 1,718,644 9,492 31,855 996,495 93,270) 6,272,064)12,312,957 
Ontarioww «hc 68 se 6,258,979] 2,988,552 13,681 34,348 924,004 270, 785)16,049,857)27, 194,813 
Manitoba.......... 624, 000 154,600 2,700 1 102,400 43,330] 2,051,200} 3,024,030 
Saskatchewan..... 1,059,180 240,216 1 15,592 63, 760 94,097) 1,951,834] 3,521,871 
Albertans kes 1,040, 747 498 , 852 2,104 17,526 136, 858 276,952] 2,380,088] 4,380,004 
British Columbia..} 1,636,110 536,165 8,854 13,, 742) . 177,033 77,239] 2,717,201) 5,221,059 
PUI ee, ee ere 1,370 1,460 39 2 2 2 2 3,189 
-Totals....... 14,955,222| 6,806,274 38,8433] 122,022%] 2,602,129!  859,692/34,532,436|61,026,358 
1 None reported. 2 Tax not applicable. 3 Incomplete figure, see footnote 1. 


Section 4.—Road Traffic. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected passenger traffic more than 
freight traffic of the steam and electric railways. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor bus 
is rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor truck also carries a considerable amount of freight, although no statistics 
showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. The difficulties of collecting 
statistics from the very large number of unorganized operators concerned are 
obvious. 


Widely differing opinions are held regarding the extent to which the motor 
vehicle has cut into railway traffic.* A definite conclusion cannot be reached until 
reliable statistics regarding motor vehicle traffic are available. While undoubtedly 
the passenger motor vehicle now carries a certain amount of passenger traffic which 
would otherwise be carried by steam or electric railways, the error should be avoided 
of considering all the passenger movement by motor vehicles as a loss to the rail- 
ways. Much of that movement is due to the convenience and cheapness of motor 
vehicle travel and would not take place at all under less favourable circumstances. 


Similar considerations apply also, though less importantly, to freight moved 
by motor trucks. Part of the short-haul truck traffic has displaced the horse-drawn 
vehicle rather than the railway. Furthermore, traffic diverted from the railways 
to motor vehicles has been offset to some extent by new traffic for the railways 
created by the automobile industry, consisting of raw and finished products of manu- 
facture, motor fuel and oil, and materials for construction and maintenance of roads 
suitable for motor travel. 


On the other hand a phase of this new competition with railway transportation 
has been its effect on freight rates. The railway rate structure took into con- 
sideration the value of the goods handled, 7.e., bulk and low-value commodities were 
carried at relatively low rates, while manufactured and high-class commodities 
were at higher rates, the difference in rates having little relation to the difference 
in costs of transportation. Such a structure allowed raw materials to be moved 

* Counsel for the railways before the Transport Committee of the Senate of Canada presented argu- 
ments showing a serious loss of revenue by the railways from motor vehicle competition. On the other 
hand, in Automobile Facts and Figures, 1936, published by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
estimates of railway and motor traffic are given which, in the field of freight movement, rather minimize 


the seriousness of the motor truck competition, if conditions of motor traffic in Canada may be assumed to 
be similar to those of the United States. 
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cheaply and the railways were compensated by higher rates on the finished com- 
modities. The motor truck is changing this; the motor truck operator carries these 
high-class commodities at rates closer to actual costs and does not attempt to carry 
raw materials except in special cases. His costs are reduced by a right-of-way being 
supplied for which he pays only a part of the cost and, if his rates are much above the 
actual cost, the manufacturer can quite easily supply his own transportation. 
Some branch lines of the railways are practically deserted except for a short time 
each year when snow interferes with motor vehicle operation. Consequently, 
railway losses include both losses from freight diverted and also from reductions in 
rates for high-class freight in attempts to retain such traffic without compensating 
increases in low-class freight rates. 


Gasolene Consumption.—aAll provinces require retail sales of gasolene to be ~ 


reported and a tax is imposed on all gasolene consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. The taxable gasolene is, however, still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not 
imposed at the time of sale. 


8.—Sales of Gasolene in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1932-36. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
gal gal gal. gal gal 

Prince Edward Island.......... 2,692,001 2,518,812 2,639,856 2,832,750 3,088,910 
ING VIS COUD: oo ores clscies ceisee 19,021,209 18,634,875 20,016, 109 22,274,254 25,247,957 
News BrunswiCkee etc areee 13,671,394 12,574,097 13,640,325 15,185,003 17,477,029 
Quebec. oa. tektse cas cot eees 91,128,040 87,077,418 93,511,483 102,177,506 109,835, 482 
Ontario noon. acters teens 933,945,231 | 228,415,717 | 252,976,407 | 272,680,687 282,827,724 
IMESNICOD A batt sleveets eeratene camiateces 26,185,160 24,895,531 27,694,263 28,482,662 30,581, 967 
Saskatchewan............+e0¢- _ 33,635,929 31,837,173 36,784,519 39, 166, 282 45,966,233 
pW l atch iit: ere en Ne tN Sion MUSE AL 41,300, 236 40,323,781 45,194,297 47,442,690 60,387,814 
British Columbia............-. 39,458, 159 38,689,475 42,337,785 43,410,411 48, 731, 688 

Totals, Gross Sales...| 501,037,709 | 484,966,879 | 534,795,044 573,652,245 624,144,804 
Refunds4:.cch tea coche ee 62,281,861 63,244,154 57,868,513 73,214,746 91,260,543 

Totals, Net Sales..... 438,755,848 | 421,722,725 | 476,926,531 | 500,437,499 532,884,261 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 


motor vehicle density, etc., but, to pat them on somewhat the same basis, the } 


average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. Although this treatment puts the data on a better footing than the absolute 
figures, it still gives no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differences in 
climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 10 shows the numbers of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 


as reported by the motor vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is | 


quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9; also accidents might occur late in December and resulting 


deaths might be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to January — 


of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not agree. 
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9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1926-36. 


. ") Shea bg ae in this table are compiled by the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


New : British 
P.E. Nova - | Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. ah Quebec. | Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. gio Total. 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS. 
RO2G 2 etc. cae 1 28 il 183 242 Wit 21 33 60 606 
Be, Pet terccmae ate 2 31 25 252 387 32 24 35 V7 865 
OD Sis, he whee aioe 2 40 3l 279 437 53 74 75 91 1,082 
DOL Sas ao ateceacs sce 1 61 47 323 556 68 56 71 117 1,300 
HOSO sce ed tees 10 54 42 338 517 60 51 77 lil 1,290 
BOD eon iedose 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 111 1,316 
a ad 1 51 49 311 497 49 35 49 85 1,120 
LOTS i 8 Meee le iee ae ee 2 47 22 256 416 38 32 64 78 955 
NOS 4 one cwreatees 5 41 52 215 528 41 30 61 82 1,115 
ESE PRROOE es Beam 2 GY 40 314 571 53 40 45 102 1,224 
DRT SRE ge, ee 7 58 41 371 563 53 47 “pp 101 1,313 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES. 

LS Ps ere ea 2-89 10-82 5-11 16-89 6-23 4-67 2-16 5-03 8-82. 7°23 
MN anc oct ta Sores 65:3 4-56 10-31 10-19 19-62 8-87 5-01 |. 2-25 4-74 9-92 9-15 
MOD Sik. d atred oe 3:68 | 11-39 | 11-00] 18-79 8-90 7-45 6-08 8-40 | 10-25 10-05 
TE te 1-63 15-30 14-76 19-05 10-12 8-74 4-30 7°12 11-23 10-82 
CORR eee eee 13-51 | 12-54 | 20-6714 18-89 9-16 7-57 3-93 7-50 | 11-22 10-40 
LOSS a Se eae eens 6-46 11-20 13-38 19-77 10-21 7-94 4-61 7-00 11-33 10-96 
BOSD ee oe ty ea 1-43 12-39 17-47 18-77 9-35 5-87 3°83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
SS ene 2°88 11-62 8-20 16-00 8-00 5-53 3°78 7-43 8-81 8-82 
ist ees ae & 6-94 9-78 17-87 16-62 9-74 5-82 3-28 6°83 8-91 9-82 
OSE eee Sees ian 2-43 12-97 12-81 18-40 10-12 7-50 4-21 4-79 10-47 10-42 
OSGI Pcs os 9-17 12-56 12-27 20-43 9-54 7-07 4-60 7°39 9-52 10-59 


1 Preliminary figures. 


_ 10.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Person, 1936. 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.1) Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
Accidents. 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one or 
more persons...........- 6 - - - 501 53 35 46 91 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one or 
more persons............ 174 - - - | 7,803 | 1,312 439 612 | 1,815 - 
Resulting in property dam- 
DESO Sires oi caieeeaiscsiy ins 2 - -- - | 3,084 2 410 | 3,285 | 2,383 - 


Totals, Accidents...| 180? |2,3064) 6694) 4,0954/11,388 | 1,3653| 884 | 3,943 | 4,289 | 29,1195 


| —— | — | — |] —— | — | — | ——______ ] —_ 


Persons Killed. 


MPOUESLTIANS. ..,....0:--.- amare 1 25 = 170 244 14 7 17 32 510 
~ Motor cyclists (drivers and 
passengers).............. Nil 1 = 11 3 Nil 1 7 
Drivers of other motor vehi- 
SEIS tas aise PR eae oe Nil 4 = 139 97 12 18 24 593 
_ Passengers and attendants of 29 
i other motor vehicles.... 3 21 - 156 19 14 34 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
= Me BIClES He. Lo len 2 1 - 7 7 2 Nil Nil 3 22 
meredal cyclists............... 1 ye ~ 49 30 5 3 2 2 } 94 
cl Ss wena 9 Nil| Nil - 1 1 Nil 5 Nil 
ff Totals, Persons 
Kille 


2 EO 7 54 384] 358 546 54 41 57 102 | 1,2575 


For footnotes see end of table, p.680, 


¢ 
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10.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Persons, 1936—concluded. 


ee a 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.1| Alta. | B.C. Total. 
Persons Injured. 
Pedestriansss-ace eee 2 ~ 2 | 2,226 | 3,362 605 73 172 535 6,973 
Motor cyclists (drivers and 
pPASsONGErs) <2 <6 = Poenae <e 2 - 67 212 36 7 18 104 ] 
Drivers of other motor vehi- 
dont tenn eco ae 2} -| 2 |he,7044! 1,815 266 - \ 11,656 
Passengers and attendants of 755 376 | 1,038 
other motor vehicles.... 2 -| 300 3, 633 325 
Occupants of horse-drawn : 
7 Ree odes ten 2 - 2 ae : 175 i 37 “ a 460 
edal CyCsts:..caadceme scree 2 - 2 , 106 2 24 3 2 
Oubers eh es ie Se biee ol Peet eee a0 3| Nill 577 } 2, 830 
Totals, Persons 
Injured........ 2 |1,2884| 3673 | 5,686 (10,310 | 1,645 | 735 | 651 2,525 | 23,2075 
1For the period Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936. 2Not reported. 3 This figure is incomplete. 
See footnote 2. 4 Not distributed. 5 This figure is incomplete. See previous footnotes. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS.* 


Under this heading the statistics relating to shipping, aids to navigations, canals, 
and harbours are brought together because they are all essential and integral parts 
of the facilities for water-borne traffic; these facilities work together to promote the 
expeditious handling of the same freight without transhipment intervening. Under 
this form of treatment all the facilities for water-borne traffic are first presented, 
then the cost of other available financial statistics and, finally, figures which give 
some indication of the traffic handled. The general aim is to present a rounded 
picture of water transportation, rather than details of the activities of Government — 
Departments dealing with certain phases of it. Legislation regarding all phases of 
shipping has now been consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act. 


The Canada Shipping Act.—The Parliament of Canada, since the passage 
of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, has exercised full responsibility for the 
regulation of Canadian shipping. Previously certain phases of Canadian shipping 
business were regulated by the provisions of the Imperial Merchant Shipping Acts. 
The Parliament of Canada may now repeal sections of the Imperial Statutes, so 
far as they relate to Canada, if it so desires, and re-enact their provisions or sub-_ 
stitute other provisions in lieu thereof. 


The shipping legislation of Canada was remodelled in 1984 by the Canada 
Shipping Act, c. 44 of the Statutes of that year, and was brought more into con- 
formity with present developments. The Act incorporates important provisions 
of certain international conventions including the Safety of Life at Sea Convention; 
the Load Line Convention; the International Convention Concerning Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement; and the International Convention Concerning Repatriation 
of Seamen. This comprehensive piece of legislation was, in fact, the incorporation 
into the shipping law of Canada of features of International, British, and previous 


* Information and statistics dealing with the indicated subject have been supplied as follows: aids to” 
navigation, harbours, administrative services, and Government merchant marine, by the Department of - 
Transport; shipping, by the Department of National Revenue; graving docks and part of the financial 
statistics, by the Department of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; 
and other canal traffic, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* 
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Canadian legislation which now properly come under Dominion authority, and is 
framed so as to be in conformity with similar Acts of the Imperial Parliament 
and other Dominions. 


The Act is administered by the Minister of Marine (except as regards Part V, 
which governs the health and hospitalization of mariners) and deals in 16 parts 
with the regulations of coasting and inland, as well as ocean, shipping. 


Part I deals with the conditions governing the recording and the registering 
of vessels. 


Part II of the Act deals in detail with the proper certification of masters, 
mates, and engineers of all except certain smaller vessels. 


Part III is concerned with the engagement and discharge of seamen and the 
facilities to be provided by shipping masters for this purpose, as well as for the 
making of apprenticeships to the sea service. The payment of wages to seamen, 
and the rights of seamen in respect thereto, are dealt with in Secs. 184-214. The 
remainder of this Part is concerned with various protective measures for the employ- 
ment and welfare of seamen. 


Part IV lays down provisions for the relief and repatriation of distressed seamen. 


Part V governs the treatment of sick mariners and the establishment of marine 
hospitals. This Part of the Act is to be administered by the Minister named by 
the Governor in Council. 


Part VI treats of pilotage, defines the pilotage districts and allows for the con- 
stitution of pilotage authorities and the creation of new districts. The duties 
and powers of pilotage authorities are laid down and the requirements with regard 
to the payment of pilotage dues. 


Part VII has reference to the safety of shipping, which is ensured through a 
properly appointed and competent steamship inspection service. Penalties are 
provided against the overloading of passenger ships, safety precautions are laid 
down, and the installation of radio equipment made compulsory on all passenger 
ships and other ships of 1,600 tons gross and upwards registered in Canada. Regula- 
tions governing the inspection of radiotelegraph apparatus and the qualification of 
radio operators are described. Elaborate provisions are made regarding load 
lines and loading as these matters refer to different classes of ships registered in 
Canada or not registered in Canada. 


Part VIII treats of wrecks, salvage and investigations into shipping casualties. 
An official Receiver of Wrecks, or, in his absence, the Chief Officer of Customs, or 
the agent of the Department of Marine, shall have power to take command of a 
wreck in his district and assign duties to each and all persons present, for the preserva- 
tion of the vessel and lives of shipwrecked persons. Important further powers of 
Receivers of Wrecks are also enumerated. All wrecks (including aircraft) shall 
be delivered to the Receiver as soon as possible by any person taking possession. 
Conditions governing disposition of wrecks, of procedure in salvage and inquiries 
into casualties are laid down. 


Part IX deals with safeguards to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, beacons— 
and the government of Sable island. 
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Parts X and XI govern the creation and extension of Public Harbours, the 
appointment of Harbour Masters and Port Wardens. 


Part XII lays down the rules, regulations and orders regarding collisions and 
limitation of liability of owners. 


Parts XIII-XVI are taken up with matters pertaining to the coasting trade, 
delivery of goods, legal proceedings, etc. 


Appended to the Act are twelve schedules, the first six set out the text of certain 
international conventions which have been incorporated to a large extent in the 
Act and which are referred to in the definition section and in other sections of the 
Act. The other schedules are forms which are used in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities. 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals, and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
the pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Although a large part of the water-borne traffic, especially inland and coast- 
wise, is carried in ships of Canadian registry, the commerce of the Dominion is by 
no means entirely dependent upon Canadian shipping since all waterways, including 
canals, and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon equal terms, except in the case of 
the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world. 


Canadian Registry.—Statistics are given below showing the numbers and 
tonnages of. vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, and of vessels built 
in Canada and vessels sold to other countries. As is found by reference to Part I of 
the Canada Shipping Act, every ship that falls under the definition of ‘British ship’ 
given in Sec. 6 of the Act and is controlled, as to management and use, in Canada, 
must, unless registered elsewhere in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely 
in coastal or inland navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British 
registry) which is not registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not 


entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built may 


be recorded, and vessels being built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of 
British ships under the Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British 
ships and the issuance of certificates is covered in Secs. 9-36. Secs. 64-70 govern 
the registry of alterations (or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down 
penalties for non-compliance with the requirements. The conditions governing 
transfer of registry are also laid down. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Section 3 (pp. 698-702) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more directly 
to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account of the 
shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see p. 696. 
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1.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1927-36. 


Norr.—The figures in this table are supplied by the Department of Transport. 


———————— | | | |_ |_| CE 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 


1927. 1928. 
Province 
No. | Tonnage || No. | Tonnage 
Bes Pela esccd sc. 133 8,581) 132 8,549 
Nova Scotia..... 1,412} 129,482) 1,436) 126,428 
New Brunswick 829 33,077] 828 33,395 
ie CoN ae 1,368} 456,092) 1,373) 502,224 
OTIGATIO vaiscieteciec:s 1,724) 397,987) 1,746] 367,007 
Manitoba........ 96 10, 661 98 10, 684 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 2,872} 327,984) 3,012} 313,651 
SYUICON 52 nackte ea 14 3,650 


3,650] 14 


8,899] 1,393,493 


~ : 1934, 5 


—_—_———— | | | | | | — | | | | | | | 


—— ee ee | ee 


Totals....... 8,454) 1,368,000) 8,645) 1,366,074 
1932 1933 

Province. tae 
No. | Tonnage. || No. | Tonnage 
oi islands... 134 11,124] 135 11,067 
Nova Scotia..... 1,400} 113,352] 1,379] 105,737 
New Brunswick 983 39, 293]} 1,010 41,247 
Quebec........... 1,321] 509,634] 1,320} 482,579 
PONEATIO:- 86 te wn 1,761] . 422,336) 1,857) 419,828 
Manitoba........ 112 11,485) 113 11,505 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 5 397 
British Columbia} 3,161] 362,407|| 3,084; 352,187 
a aKON 4” <2 clita. 17 5,031 ays 5,031 
Totals..3...<..: 8,895| 1,475,148] 8,920} 1,429,578 


1929. 1930. 1931 
Tonnage. |} No. | Tonnage. |} No. | Tonnage 
8,370) 130 8,351) 129 10,996 
127,077) 1,478} 119,055) 1,484) 112,891 
34,031) .919 38,350) 983 39, 766 
506,594! 1,262} 495,017] 1,277] 506,787 
365,531) 1,775} 392,708 1,771] 378,925 
11,051 105 11,185 110 11,461 
486 6 486 6 486 
335,810] 3,203} 361,328] 3,178) 361,305 
4,543 20 5,584 17 5,031 
8,898} 1,432,064] 8,905} 1,427,648 
1935. 1936 

Tonnage. || No. | Tonnage. || No. | Tonnage 
11,060 140 11,077 148 11,248 

99, 860) 1,434 99,115) 1,513 94,654 
43,911} 1,025 42,530) 1,003 44,447 
463,591) 1,812) 460,313) 1,393] 457,229 
418,167! 1,777| 421,203) 1,773) 420,211 
11,943] 87 8, 157 131 8,169 
397 5 397 “5 397 
341,650) 3,096}  341,372)| 3,394) 325,537 
5,074 18 5,179 18 5,179 
1,395,653] 8,894) 1,389,343] 9,373] 1,367,071 


8,877 


o } pesels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-37. 


Norre.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911,. 
and for the years 1911-26, see p. 718 of the 1936 Year Rook Statistics are from the Shipping Reports of 
the Department of National Revenue. 


Fiscal Year. 


Tonnage, 


a | | 


ee 


ey 


ee 


Peeters e see eee eereessoeses 


ee cee ee ee eres ere eeeornes 


see usor cree eee eeseeores 


Coen eres eseosseeeevoeseee 


eee ree sees eres ese eeene 


sere cree seer reser oneses 


ay 


weer tee eee ees e eee er sees 


Built. 

No Tonnage. 
aeyeete are 341 32,801 
cee aes 236 12,904 
Sac ee 328 49,798 
ofr lgiesl os 282 28, 871 
atone ain ota 294 45,162 
ree tiue st 202 19,032 
Kas te 159 9,156 
Gee teed 113 5,818 
Skates 141 4,306 
Se oe ib 205 11,388 
Thouars 213 10,423 


Registered. 

No. | Tonnage. || No. 
281 79,448 32 
417 64,301 31 
386 155,972 30 
468 84,529 34 
396 129,088 22 
319 64,396 23 
193 25, 11 32 
184 10,375 22 
165 12,985 18 
285 35, 732 22 
294 29, 801 23 


33, 779 


8, 865 
18,849 
37,543 
13,570 


15, 595 


. 883; for 1901-10, see 1932 Year ape p. 597; 


Sold to other Countries. 


Value. 


$ 
1,984,040 
9,490 
154,750 
805, 636 


421,500 
889, 221 
443 , 258 
147,850 


374,345 
230, 735 
342,975 
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Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson bay and strait, the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf, the inland rivers and lakes and at the entrances to 
harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all Cana- 
dian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where naviga~- 
tion is difficult; this service is described under administrative services on p. 688. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under that section of this chapter dealing with 
radiotelegraphy, on pp. 727-729. 


3.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
; 1926-37. 


Norz.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed in the following table, approximately 9,268 unlighted 
Bueve, balises, dolphins, and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of 
ransport. 


ee ee 
SS 


Description. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


—Ee, eee ee SS ee nd me en a> a 


Weights asec ee cose 1,675| 1,725] 1,771] 1,815} 1,855} 1,912] 1,923] 1,922] 1,924) 1,920) 1,938) 1,959 
Dig htshipsycteass science 10 11 11 11 11 11 il 11 Le 12 12 11 
Light-keepers..........- 1,143] 1,156] 1,179] 1,192] 1,207] 1,227] 1,230] 1,230) 1,226] 1,223) 1,223 1,227 
Fog whistles............ 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
SRE Cigdad BooomneSUUeseE 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Diaphones........ eae: 146] 147| 153] 158] 162! 165} 170} 171} 171] 170) 169) 168 
Hogtbells 7s. a wetes er 36 35 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 374 
Hand fog horns........- 148} 148] 151] 147] 151] 152) 153] 154) 154) 155) 158) 158 
Hand fog bells.......... 4 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

NOY B oieetuaivs tie rere 74} 380 401] 411] 425) 429] 436) 444] 440) 438) 441) 445 
Whistling buoys........ 34 36 38 40 40 40 42 42 41 41 41 41 
Bell Buoys. 2... fee caer 99} 101} 104) 111) 119) 119] 119) 122) 122; 122) 124) 126 
Submarine bells......... 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 2 
Fog guns and bombs.... 6 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 6 9 


Fog alarm stations only. 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


en eee 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shore lines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges which cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters which freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 
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4.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
calendar years 1911-37. 


Norg.—For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756. 


First Last First Last 

Calendar pauaanel Arrival | Departure | Gajendar pea Arrival | Departure 
Year. Oaabae to | from Sea, | for Sea, Vea e Duebie to from Sea, for Sea, 
Montreal. | Montreal | Montreal 4 Montreal, | Montreal | Montreal 

* | Harbour. | Harbour. * | Harbour. | Harbour. 
OUTS x. 4.0 5 ne Apr. 25 Apr. 26 Deees || 1924ereocs ene Apr. 17 Apr. 24 Dec. 3 
TOLD re ee ee Sra 29 Sasi), s SOP IMLOZ eae aoa eat eee ¢ 9 
LOGE Sn ae 14 S419 Nov. 29 || 1926......... May -1 May 3 6 6 
HOTA, «seers Sa 95 “29 Dec. 64.927 500.004: Apr. 11 Apr. 12 ss 6 
AQT OOS sae SEY ik oe 8130 Sree Lda) G28 cceete es 26 Hee pis sf 9 
ONG =h:. ie ss Seo e May 1 z | LO QO ean. oe oles Sr 10 Sato ¢ 7 
HOTS Ntas a scone 22, 1 sé (2 PAG30 ae ee SAL? ae 1? 
OTS Sa, Grose 6 DD) bs 7 19 a | RS eee Mar. 19 amen Us ea a 
SD SSS eee 16 Apr. 22 ar S10 9825 Peete de ee pei “ 8 
1933 ee OR} ual4 & 6 
1920 * 18 «95 ane fod Shy eae "98 « 96 habs 
1921.........| Mar. 29 «94 Ss PERT AOSB SS core le CAtIRG segs “« 9 
TOD 2 eos, bt Apr. 13 SS D4 s 2 OB Gees Sendak 8 Sees 3 sear t 
iS Paes eee sees 20) May 3 se Se lat RO fhe ala 3 Apr. 9 aE ame be sf 8 


1“*Channel open’’ means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes were 

interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil of 
unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 

part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since the develop- 
ment of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor vehicle traffic, 
the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, 
are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 

There are in Canada six canal systems, under the control of the Dominion 

Department of Transport, which are connected with the Atlantic ocean by navigable 
routes, in addition to a number of other minor locks and canals, under the control 
of the Dominion Department of Public Works or other authority, to facilitate local 
navigation on disconnected lakes and rivers. The six main systems consist of the 

canals: (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 

4 to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Mohixeal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to fate 

Huron (not completed); and (6) from ae Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 

Breton. By means of these canals, total waterways of 1,890 miles have been opened 

- to navigation, the actual mileage of canals being 508-67. 

¢ A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 

1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 

a Table 5. 
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5.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1938. 


Locks. 


petae 


Name. Location. fe) Minimum Dimensions. 
Canal.| No. 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
miles Eve ft ft 
St. Lawrence— 
Ma chinees pacwiones aos Montreal to Lachine..............- 8-74 5 270 45 141 
Soulanges.........0.+- Cascades Point to Coteau Landing.} 14-67 5 280 46 151 
Cornyall? eeeinsacs ese Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing...| 11-00 6 270 43-67; 141 
INArran B25 nactsccelone Farran’s Point rapids.............. 1-28 1 800 | 50 161 
Rapide Llat.c.. weds Rapide Plat to Morrisburg......... 3°89 2 270 45 141 
@G@alopetineete costa. Troquois to Cardinal.............+. 7-36 3 270 45 141 
Welland Ship........... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, lake Erie.............. 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
takkO UE ULON 4 seuss ieee ieee 1-38 1 900 60 18-251 
Richelieu River— 
St: Ours locke’... Ste@urs, Quek cece steer ede s 0-12 1 339 45 121 
@hamblyicc-eecessees Chambly to St. Johns, Que........ 11-78 9 120-5} 238-25 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne lock........ Junction of St. Lawrence and 
OttaWasriVel Sock scone roe cie ae 0-12 1 200: 45 9 
Carillonie.cs ses ces Carillon rapids, Ottawa river....... 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenvillessssciensts 5) Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river.... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
Rideau 2hitcies ccncnces Ottawa'to Kingston. sien. ones. eee 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch)| 6-50 2 134 33 5 
Miscellaneous— 
Trent eka caseeee rere Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Reterboroug huni. sateen ae 88-74 18 175 33 6 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids..| 135-71 24 134 33 Oa 
Swift rapids to Port Severn........ 16-00 (marine railways) 43 
Port Sever lock sx, cee sels sce cir eres - 1 100 25 Gam 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
pran@h) = tscs cae tise ate sete oe ers 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
branch)... ce iteon Peles tee oe 26-653) Nil - - - 
Murray). 0s <tc 7eee er Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte. 5-154) Nil - = - 
St=-Peters Js. inet an St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton, N.S. «) .aescay se se: 0-50 il 300 48 185 
ee 
1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
etween locks 25 feet. 8 Minimum depth of navigable channels is 4-5 ft. 4 Minimum depth 
of 8) with lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level is 11 ft. 5 The depth of canal prism 
is'17 feet. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours. 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
many of the seaboard and inland ports. Much equipment designed to facilitate 
interchange movements is provided by the harbours. This harbour equipment 
includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold storage, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil storage tanks, and, in the main harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Fight of the principal harbours of Canada are under the administration of th 
National Harbours Board, as explained below. Some other harbours are adminis 
tered by commissions which include municipal as well as Dominion Government 
appointees, while the remainder are administered by harbour masters directly under 
the authority of the Department of Transport. 
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In addition to the harbour facilities owned by the National Harbours Board or 
other operating commission, at most ports there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar indus- 
tries, etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately below. 


It is not possible at present to compile comparable representative statistics 
regarding the equipment of the leading ports of Canada but with the consolidation 
of control under the Department of Transport, such statistics should be available in 
the near future. ; 


National Harbours Board.—Prior to October, 1935, the seven national har- 
bours of Canada—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, 
and Vancouver—were under the management and control of separate Harbour 
Commissions, each consisting of three persons appointed from the immediate locality. 
Orders in Council were passed on Oct. 31, 1935, accepting the resignations of the 
individual Harbour Commissions, and other Orders in Council passed as of the same 
date vesting in a single Board of three Harbour Commissioners the powers and 
responsibilities inherent in each of the seven former commissions. In this way 
effect was given to the more important recommendations of Sir Alexander Gibb, 
following his survey of national ports in 1931. 


During the 1936 session of Parliament, the individual Acts relating to the 
administration of these ports were repealed and a single uniform Act (c. 42) substi- 
tuted, placing the general direction and control of the national ports referred to 
under a single National Harbours Board, leaving the local administration in the 
hands of a port manager responsible to the Board. This legislation became effective 
on Oct. 1, 1936. An Order in Council was passed Feb. 27, 1937, transferring Churchill 
harbour (including the grain elevator) as well as grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne, to the National Harbours Board for administration, management and 
control. : 

The headquarters of the National Harbours Board is at Ottawa, and, under 
the Minister of Transport, the Board is now responsible for the administration, main- 
tenance, and control of the eight ports and two grain elevators referred to, as well as 


_any other harbour property which the Governor in Council may transfer to the 


Board for administration. Engineering works, heretofore under the direction of 
small local staffs, are now looked after by the departmental engineering services, 
while local direction devolves upon competent port managers with a proper back- 
ground of experience. The financial control of each port is under the direction of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury and subject to audit by the Auditor General of 
Canada. Accounting for each port is, however, to be carried out at the port, and 
funds earned at one port will not be diverted for use elsewhere. 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In the smaller ports, the Governor 
in Council, as formerly, may create public harbours by proclamation, as provided 


_ by Part X of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1984), and the Minister of Transport 


_ may, from time to time, appoint harbour masters for these smaller ports, who will 


_ administer the same under rules and regulations approved by the Governor in 


- 
. 
¥ 
a 


+ Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters will be from fees levied on vessels 
under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 


P ment has constructed five dry docks, which are shown in Table 6. The dock at 
_ Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the 


is 
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old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of National 
Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock 
is commercially required, when it will be returned to the control of the Department 
of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can 
be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. 
Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have 
been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given 
number of years, as shown in Table 7. 


6.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


ee SS Soon), OO ——om—u—> 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide. 

Location. Length. Water 9 |—————————- 

Coping.|Bottom.] Entrance.| on Sill. Spring. | Neap. 

ft ft ft ft. ft ft ft: 

Lauzon, Que. Champlain.............| 1,150 144 105 120 40-0H.W.| 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que. Lorne. .......+eceesess 600-3> 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W.| 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock)........ 450-7 90 41 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10 3 to 8 
Esquimalt, B.C...........seeeeeeee 1,173 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10 3 to 8 

Kingston, Ont. ......-2s00.00-+0000- 353-5 79 47 55 16-0 - ~ 


”.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving gear Ses under the Dry Dock Subsidies 
ct, 1910. 


epth | Total 
Location. Length.| Width.| over me Subsidy. 

Sill. Cost. 

eee oie Semaine Seer 27s 6 Seek Nanas a de 
ft. ft. ft. $ 

Collingwood No. 1, Ont.}.........eeeeeeeeeee 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood No. 2, Ont.t.......sseeeeeeeeees 413-2 95 19-2 306,965| 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port Arthurs Ontieeet cc cies oe eines ilocr olsen 708°3 77-6 16-2 | 1,258,050) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), Duke of Con- 

MUD RES cheaters sos 8 0b Fie uie wiers Wan avlemte nani wile aa eters 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000] 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 32 2,199,168] 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
Sainte ohnsiNe Bar ee acct coe eter cok craters oat ree's 1,164-5 | 1383 40 5,500,000 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28. 2,500,000! 44 p.c. for 35 years. 


1 Subsidy payments on these two dry docks have been completed. 


Subsection 5.—Government Administrative Services. 


The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with the pilotage 
service, steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The necessity for pilots is that quali- 
fied men may offer their services to the stranger in local and confined waters. At 
the same time, pilotage might also be considered as a method of insurance—the fewer 
accidents, the cheaper insurance rates will be. 

There are 40 pilotage districts in Canada, eight of which, namely, Sydney, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British 
Columbia, and Churchill, are under the Minister of Transport as Pilotage Authority. 


The Pilotage District of New Westminster, B.C., is under a local authority. — 


The other districts function under local Pilotage Authorities appointed by the 


Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (see p. 681). | 


The following statement shows the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using 
pilots for our major Canadian ports during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937. Corres- 


ponding statistics are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa District. 
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DETAILS OF PILOTAGE, BY DISTRICTS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 81, 1937. 


Ships 
District. Pilots. | Piloted in T Net 
and out. PEEOEG. 
No. No. 
SME Vanetc eere eee terete clctkn crete bei COIC RTE TS Suse nominee ticle cla tee'e eis! oie 15 2,238 2,566,588 
ERS 28 Dope IL Uc cee Sigh ne 1 NS ie Se a, See Oa, A 21 2,185 7,340,044 
PSE A OLILER Caries oe sate alate et ee Oe ee cee ECTS cles e MReraiereveneie 12 860 2,626,362 
CIES SOG cetiercl ot yateoeee re wih eichowe auras osa/e. 6 aiSha ee 0-05 SIA orale. wale aly Weg ate! ovaca Sats 58 - 3,888 13,996,541 
POET CHa ee ce er area eee oe cate ralvite CMS Asee lon cde desis sia dels 77 5,757 14,553, 619 
RO MAB CLT Lose tee Gee oes ls Galata oie ncicl cco ooh ae catia Sena IAG SR 6 ale pieces wccmbahals 2 30 ,110 
PST UE Ita COMETD Ieee ec ao stelle siete ats « actede 6 asta UR EOS treed w aleve ail 35 3,953 15,594,831 
Nie Wa WOSEMINSCOLAD bance. cleat. ete i a one Ga Ghare o.0. Fs Ble isARO® creveinieemlaiieeie dels if 502 1,759,798 


gTOss gross 
1936. No tonnage. No tonnage. 
“ESD ESS SEE Shee en 104 130,042 16 71,131 
SERRE OLIN tiartactcen tise cee eer arcomne roe 53 39,258 2 11,228 
MRTG Cig sect ays issarcuseie. close ais ols'a wi0's Bred Sina 61 41,820 Nil - 
UST OMA oe oe och a Cee eaten efe< sc bens feet 82 48,543 Nil = 
Renny ete io VAP Uae 5 a 136 111,261 Nil - 
WSIN@APOMMa te inccctse ccc sece scsneee ccs 88 99,324 7 438 
MEOTORLO. facia pass Ose ete alae 0 8 veiatelelevels 222 357,995 36 52,316 
“SGN TCG (a SG Ra rr 87 46,238 1 39 
NE OMI WOOG Ne es ce oo cis vie’ visi o'e-e vetoes 28 13,366 2 3,569 
aA TULA MSs eh S ie oie, is arale\sl ote! e'eterelels's 85 67,926 Nil - 
ASIRC TAGE) Oey Pa ek RR Re Se ee 205 98,534 13 82,129 
BPACCOLIA Mevae soe soiieig ac tes Sie eins Ce abisle ste 66 77,300 6 28,211 
Totals, 19365. csc. bocieoe es 1,217 | 1,131,607 83 249,061 
1937. 
Maa Xo ay. eae ees SS, kis gsiee aes ae 101 127, 837 15 50, 609 
BeMINGIA QUIN ook otto tate os ores se ialele'a'v ele'e'ele'e'e 3u 49,973 4 17,449 
ETON, ae oa ea 54 36,197 Nil - 
RIN RP. a ohehahs <a Sa celole foie! cialorsiave'siaic ots 73 45,535 Nil - 
TIES OSL oso els: eee he oo atc olerete ave etone' e's 115 109, 085 Nil - 
MOEN A Se NE ts = EIS cicio\a viata o DE'8 «laces bese 72 95,244 13 785 
On Lo eS See 240 464,352 28 35,176 
oe anna 105 53, 889 2 4,939 
SPIT cry yoo cre ec care ccicie oe one 62 58, 147 Nil ~ 
MPO VOL oni: so tnces ser ceneceacesest 215 100, 686 13 82,129 
NIB ns ine oa o6 ny oS Annie bes s aie 0 be 70 89,478 6 28,212 
MOtalse 1987352. 2 Fee 1,144! 1,230,423 219,299 155,234 


as eae ot" 2 e 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Transport, comprises the Board of 
Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and 
inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels coming 
under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official warrant as 
to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Regulations for the issue of 
safety certificates under the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
were approved by Order in Council of Oct. 18, 1934, and are now being administered 
by the Board. 


The Board is also responsible for the examinations for competency of marine 
engineers, and grants certificates of competency to successful candidates. 


8.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
; 1936 and 1937. 


Vessels Inspected. 
Year and Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- Nee 
tered or Owned tered or Owned 


in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 


1 During the year the inspection work at Collingwood was merged with that of Toronto and Midland. 
46847—44 
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8.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1936 and 1937—concluded. 
EEE __ 


Vessels Subject 


: Vessels Added Vessels Lost, 
Year and Division. be Inspe ye to the Dominion Broken Up or 
Commission. — Register. Destroyed. 
gross gTOss gross 
1936 No. tonnage. No. tonnage. No tonnage. 
Pia fax terse greeters aisha ils aietereretyessr= oters 120 201,173 Nil - g 225 
Sainedonnet.. cece toe rae re saci 108 94,628 Nil - 1 34 
(AS 2) SC) Chea icun Sitio CHOC ND, SOR PaO" MC OO7 tie 72 45, 622 Nil - Nil - 
SOTO1 Ae rie, otcvec sratererstetrs © aastai es Olessieke imtene red chets 122 67,677 Nil ~ 5 615 
Montreales so rorat cco ce etre carreras 205 130, 265 Nil ~ Nil - 
KIN GStOM Mein cies oc srersiereteiovorselswicteie ore 116 124,585 Nil - 3 2,605 
TOLOMCOo crc te cane os teenies © eel cane are ouster 278 431,697 3 18,393 3 391 
Midlandiiacs cs nes oeeclst biaaisarcct eres 124 72,907 1 37 2 275 
Collingwood! acs Se “wisp opr ee es 30 16,935 Nil Nil - 
Porte ATchur.. eee cece oi eiet wacecie a crete oa 142 70,843 7 209 if 854 
VANeOUVvers.ciee +o cracie aeiccieles steele interes 299 200, 206 5 1,222 4 9,847 
WiGtOriacce sc. naiye cect cetera tereusicuses teteeke 104 124,918 3 3,915 Nil - 
Motals:1936. eascose cre 1,720 | 1,581,456 19 23,776 27 14,846 
1937. 
1s RANEY Sep ees oodeepnee Enos nonis taduc Cac 116 178,446 Nil - 2 1,478 
Saint: Johnnies vec... tons. cts otic eerclemreters- 97 86,947 3 162 Nil ~ 
QUEDCE v5 0: 0 Saab ole ympaia gener d giao wen on wert oye 64 39,323 2 485 Nil - 
SOLE! on cence cote cre <countote overs oneal oleic cleneteler stele 121 69, 747 1 D2, Nil - 
Montrealet eee sik. eaters steer aieele tetas 196 121, 762 Nil - 1 1,981 
LGTY Coo se, puerto ices COD HAIcne SOOT RaGHT 102 115, 224 2 17 3 2,104 
SP OLONTO Meine ones ie cleus exeiese vate ener 285 513,877 5 9,469 4 1, 874 
Mi ar, ya oars: cvevouorctoherebetavaversseceuerateretclererettereys 144 85,306 Nil - 4 193 
PortiArthurss. secant cet see eis 131 63,776 il 103 5 708 
WEN Co hikc sansa oermane 16 Adanbur po moCGnss 288 196,588 5 243 16 12,391 
Victoria. 2 35 caomerrne te ere terete ook 105 133,960 1 2,054 4 6,324 
Totals, 1939 0:00:50: secre sismia 1,649 | 1,604,956 20 12,555 39 27,053 


a eS a 


1 During the year the inspection work at Collingwood was merged with that of Toronto and Midland. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 9 shows, for each year from 1908 
to 1936, the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 186). 


9.—Numbers of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-36. 
SS 0—S—woao—= 
Calendar Seamen Seamen Calendar Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 
190834... OS eee 18,013 Te FAD s WELDS eee te tere teen cise 31,407 30,195 
1909.2 soc e soe ee eee 20,502 DIAS 73ul 1924 Meee dee ee eres 30, 687 29,018 
1910S Pes eet ee 16,735 1D ROG OO DSi aoe ice teareee Slaiie 28,472 
OE et Ae Bes, Antero sa. 13,748 ATES 0 Mol) O26: Bee os Roe ace oe 31, 869 27,413 

QDS Bho Fees ot 13, 708 11,290 
LOD Ticncrieveeenste teeta warn ete 28,137 25, 863 
ISIS. sees Oo. Sete cs eee 16,975 1BR7498 (1908 eB. cose 28,748 25,763 
ii) C See eee. | ee ey gee 18,987 TAOS BIELOQORS Memcersiy eee oal rane 31,374 29,483 
AGL en ss ccs See oe 22,797 TA S19 O SO a veeicecee cir ree 26,983 25,670 

1916. ee ee 20,902 16,689 
19U7S Be: .... cet sce 16,998 ie ale yl OBR seo, naeeinon on On an 24,891 24,289 
LOS Bee Oar cir accent eousaneese 25,313 23,472 
I9US 8 £6. 3 ed oe ee ees 16,516 1949304l| 1933 feet centre 27,038 23,148 
TOTD See eee ee ne eo eere 18,208 13.6400) 1934). Bee oie eh cotcaceee 27,234 23, 858 

JO20 Es ie «tor emt tne 22,569 19,719 
WCF Ie Were Fed ee coc 18,444 DOS 1935 Mees. ote ete ea es 26,527 23,924 
19925, A) Ate cae ote ore Re 25,689 Dae hhSall OSG eye eo ee eee seus 29,052 30, 269 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 10, supplied by the Department 
of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 
in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
other waters, The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties of previous years. 
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10.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, 1911-36. 
Nortre.—For details of the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas- 
i Net Lives| Stated a Net Lives} Stated 
Year. hear Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year, KS Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 
No. tons. No. $ No. tons. No. $ 

TOT e acces 271 122,619 48 3): GAA Salle 7 eee 224 215,470 54 4,355,217 
1912S reas 293 269,569 59 1, 0535768 i 1925125... 298 305,798 53 3,317,020 
ISLS R.A 275 270,905 160 19635 STON LO26S Us ok s 300 293,310 91 4,630, 267 
1914: eee 255 210,368 |1,0833] 4,988,775 |] 1927......... 434 566,011 128 6,879, 825 
TOR anger 280 214,036 70 W459: O12 1928 weasel 504 558,251 64 5,418, 236 
POUG eI re 308 242,996 67 URSA bel: 0 P| REAL Leos ame ea 451 459,394 12 4,740,620 
ON feces yes 239 715,384 | 152 | 4,850,1453 te meacinretascet 551 447, ie s: 3,077,009 
1W1S#iete 226 ~~ 312,928 4026 ~T, 818, 895 te Ricerete n 477 404,15 2,696,019 
1919 p ems 28d od 240 20D: 720 100 1,808, 690 1932 we erecece 452 406, 194 40 3,478,575 
19800 cher 997 222,928 98 1,643, 825 1983). .eseteet oases 445 372,545 19 1,292,618 
Ts eet ee 260 | 588,503 | 38 | 1,809,328 || 1984......... 484} 400,714 | 39 | 1,716,294 
028 ee 277 | 604,423 | 27| 451,312 || 1935......... 467 |. 496,109 | 19 | °2,842,402 
1008 Aca S 376 | 480,713 | 50] 3,184,749 | 1986......... 545 | 512,582 | 34 | 3,108,671 

1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. 2 Years ended June 30 for 1917 and 
earlier years. 3 Excluding damage to cargo estimated at. $4,310,350. 4 Years ended Dec. 31 
for 1918 and subsequent years. 5 Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways. 


The principal statistics available to aid in making an appraisal of the cost of 
water-borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures are classified as investments which are shown in Table 11, and as 
annual expenditures for maintenance and operation, shown in Table 12, which are 
partly balanced by the revenues shown in Table 13. Undoubtedly, in so far as 


- capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of waterways are concerned, 


those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. There has been some 
expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, while private capital ex- 
penditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The 
investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, as shown at p. 696, has come almost entirely from private 
sources such as railway companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations, 
and private individuals. No figures are available regarding private investments in 
shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies which 
cover only a portion of the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues 
of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. In the case of railways, statistics 
show fairly completely: (1) the investment in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues 
of the railways or the annual payment by the people of Canada for the passenger 
and freight transportation; and (8) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid 
by the public whether as investors or taxpayers. No such picture can be given for 
water-borne traffic. 


Capital and Operation Expenditures.—In the following statement of invest- 
ments by the Dominion Government, no amounts have been written off as a result 
of the destruction or abandonment of property such as the first, second, and third 
Welland canals and the Port Nelson terminal. Neither have the capital expenditures 
been reduced by allowances for depreciation. 

The classification as between capital and operation expenditure is very difficult 
to make with respect to some items and cannot be regarded as minutely exact for 
the long period. This difficulty applies particularly in the case of dredging where 
the distinction between the removal of accumulating silt and the deepening of a 
channel is largely one of opinion. For this reason the dredging account of the 
Department of Public Works is not included in the total investments of Table 11, 
but is given at the end of the table since a large part of the work has been undoubtedly 


_ of the nature of a permanent improvement. This dredging account does not, how- 
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ever, include the total expenditures for dredging as some dredging expenditures have 
been distributed with other items. Both capital and operation costs include expendi- 
tures by the former Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, now the 
Department of Transport, and by the Department of Public Works. 


11.— Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government! on Waterways and Harbours 
to Mar. 31, 1937. 

Norz.—The dredging expenditures by the Department of Public Works shown separately at the end 
of this table cannot be accurately divided between capital and maintenance expenditures. However, since 
they have been largely for permanent improvements, they are shown here but are not included in the grand 
totals of capital expenditure. Other dredging expenditures are included in the various items. 


Fiscal Year| Total to 


Fiscal Year| Total to 


Item. ende Mar. 31, Item. ended Mar. 31, 
Mar.31,1937. 1937. Mar.31,1937. 1937. 
Aips To NAVIGATION AND $ $ HARBOURS. $ $ 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Prescott elevator........ 58,032 | 5,016,7575 
Lighthouses, construction, Port Colborne elevator... Nil 3,279, 6135 
improvements and ap- Hudson Bay Terminals— , 
DATSUUS sone (apiece eee 418,647 | 24,662,283 Port, NelsONs.. ae cect ce Nil 6,240, 2015 
Radio-telegraph stations, Churchill eo. o:6 same 119,182 | 13,340, 8805 
Construction. «...i---+.- 2 2,291,324 |} Harbour Commissions— 
St. Lawrence ship channel Plalifax tase bat. dels oo fee 279,143 | 26,978,034 
(below Montreal)!....... 3,083,428 | 68,555,928 Saint JOHN Sse setes eae fee 1,367,684 | 21,958,478 
Dominion steamers....... Nil 6, 800, 000 @hicoutimiy.e 2. cents 14,664 | 4,350,649 
Dredging plant 201.430.4055 Donaoe, 8,246, 766 QMleDeGiewye eke ce nite 676,437 | 27,746,124 
Slides and booms......... Nil 1,733,192 "THREC RIVCES.c66 oes 184,179 | 7,457,210 
Jacques Cartier bridge, Montreal gs .aes. seek 1,991,296 | 64,995,263 
Montreal....cc5.c% Sxea~ sp 4,725 | 18,649,078%| New Westminster...... Nil 974,537 
Pere Narrows bridge, se aK : WanCOuvercars cae chore 11,104 | 24,358, 250 
ANCOUVEL=. nee een i ,030, 052% tied Pensa tubes ace Gee 
Other se and bridges... 459,273 | 6,613,657 Motals ne eases ee 4,701,721 |206, 695,996 
ther (Department of Pub- 
He Works): aveccnete: 6,620 | 2,944,152 pee eg 
a (Department of Nil 3 906.15 IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. — 
FOnSDOR IS rent ___Nil__|_3,206.150 } pce Edward Island....| — 22,984 | 2,211,941 
"POta Bak cide exodus 3 4,026,015 |144,732,582 || Nova Scotia............. 314,362 | 18,748,142 
New Brunswick.......... 183,180 | 17,267,300 
Canans.c eV latP ta tabtteses al Ouebect.. noawaense 1,493,789 | 35,338, 802 
St. Lawrence River— FO acc ccstak ateen ereees 1,013,910 | 45,918,130 
Lachine...... Te tesatqred Waar 52) S851 16. 252, 785" || Manitoba teeaves sone oak 34,202 | 3,068,369 
Lake St. Thouiscase sien Nil 298,176 || Saskatchewan, Alberta 
Soulanges...........++.. 24,600 | 8,482,775 and NG Wik). oe sree. 95,289 | 1,152,307 
Beauharnois, old........ 54,062 | 1,955,902 || British Columbia........ 421,402 | 24,292,538 
Lake St. Francis........ 24,821 491.2317 SV UKON. sce ake Nil 364,547 
SY FL RSI cree 1,543 ee tS AU esate: 14, 808 260,513 
iliamsbure.. .s...>-: 2,059 | 1,757,347 eer eet 2 ee 
Farran’s Polit. 22k il 877,091 | —Ss- Totals............ _ 3,593,926 |143, 622,589 
DIODE a fate ae daleeuers oe rs Nil 6,143,468 
ene Piet ee ee Wl to too eel ee ee Baila le ESL 
North channel, river EXPENDITURES BY 
eee es and Galops ig ws DEPARTMENTS. 
channel....... ipegeer ne r. 316,677 3,518, 869 RENOrE ot es Tee 423,039 
St. Lawrence Ship Ganai] 14,086 | "738,078 | publie Works. 1.2.2.2... Pris 141 (167,060,460 


Ottawa and Rideau Riv- 


ers— 
Ste. Anne lock. :.5...;.; 
Carillon and Grenville. . 
Rideau (including Tay).. 
Richelieu River— 


Harbour Commissions...| 4,529,232 }202,434,979 


64,065 | 1,552,039 
25,374 | 4,754,508 
88,133 | 5,680,185 


EXPENDITURES ON 
DREDGING BY DEPART- 
MENT OF PusLic WORKS. 


Sty Ours lock? ic. saes eee Nil 921,246 
Chambly ccccuccemie tiers 57,676 | 1,948,781 || Prince Edward Island.... 119,588 | 2,368,992 
Welland canals............ Cr. 48,057 |162,914,987 || Nova Scotia............. 381,174 | 10,445,120 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 3,731 | 5,261,622 || New Brunswick.......... 105,222 | 14,530,498 
TDFeliC ener tea ae eee S3.8b0r| 29,000,098: | QUCDeCer aus va cees ac eee 495,347 | 15,849,037 
Murrayeae nc cence ene 5,689 | 1,390,689 One ete rte 582,098 | 30,376,060 
StePeters....mcccenuessace Nil 1,523,672. & Mamitobaccunccsiaes sales os 49,654 | 1,931,781 
Se-Andrewss, see sewer eee 4 4 Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Culbute lock and dam.... Nil 443,315 GUNEWi Tee eee 4,000 195,483 
Baie Vertes soe eee Nil 44,388 |) British Columbia........ 363,490 | 12,186,905 
Hungry Bay dykes....... Nil ATp DDH GY UK ON se cn elataceten ic oe Nil , 080 
Canals; seneraliamelennyac SE S8Behe EL ALO On. (4 oa CrONOMa Lae 6 cxsteeercmretensaverapari Nil 152,964 
TOtAIS atc. eee se 174 178 (261 iSalecld ee sae Obals= se cmpeamrer 2,100,573 | 88,043,920 
1 Includes some expenditure not included in the 1987 Year Book and by authorities other than the 
Dominion Government. 2 Not separated from expenditures on lighthouses. 3 These are the 
fixed assets as reported by the National Harbours Board at Dec. 31, 1936, and are included in the totals 
for Montreal and Vancouver, respectively, under Harbours. 4 Not segregated from Public Works 
expenditures. 5 Includes ‘‘Income Expenditure’’ for buildings and permanent_improvements to 
canals and harbours. 6 These are the fixed assets as reported by the National Harbours Board at 


Dee. 31, 1936. 
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12.—Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation of 
Aids to Navigation, Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-37. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ 
Arps To NAVIGATION AND MIscELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Lighthouses and Coast Service— 


. Agencies, rents and contingencies...............eee000. be iy tae eas 186,145 195, 889 196, 854 
MaMLONANCOrcch iE ehis cies Oe sada eGo ee ee eae aeee ae tee 741,926 777, 059 1,557,108 
BARON Oflient-KECHOrS aia) chat cals ete teins aeiee eens cso scl +0" 658, 737 692,511 eet Oe 
RODAIBECOMVAT VER: Coane con Oba ns ce otro eae cae Recta ocuse 6,349 5,657 7,136 
Ace-DreniMner CL HUNTOP DAY) % codccesccsictrcee fe ctiecne ce esee es 30,000 40,500 | 30,000 
Prades CIDE PADIEBOT VICE. , ho eus isan be cd ss dbee et liddotee et elaaes 492,469 543,415 552,950 
DOW ImIONISCORTHOLS Pht sre titee feito cn SoA ete ebb den deek? 1,499,334 | 1,314,705 1,423,612 
RO SPO UR ILE ee ee eed hr Ow lay, Caco ots eae epee a 45,078 50,439 45,793 
WI VGTOPESDUNG SURVOYL aati ats. s oe canes cages cases cueete cae ust 404,922 408, 697 407,645 
ERR IG IOUT AEC ORS hice ods cress tascam etlecuvboaverevcvss 93,909 99, 885 99,482 
PCLAMASETA LION OF PUOLASO GDh, oS ev e ee ede ede dele weete wenden decide ws 86, 227 103,518 90,281 
TURIN RG DOBUT AOL OE Fe 68 5 ae ac tees 2c core nese bee Sea ees 8 16,216 3,680 52,568 
PSS VALO WU TOCKING HANES Tl. Soe as tae a c6 te Oouclb eee aioe pauaws 40,000 43,750 45,000 
PICCO Re MIAN ok o's bos vivwneis nace Man es eee eateries eile ds 74,308 70,163 66,641 
Bae OM Ne. er ee a tise oI vincb oe arwi aide ersindewe o-.0%e 33,902 48,213 61,925 
Miseollanconmea eck. We). cociieh daadewAsied os vewccdeedsgacccceew os 81,285 93,003 33,663 
AOURISUSD SEE es cere as NSO TUR aT Tae Se diate Piva vddes 4,490,8071| 4,491,0841| 4,670,658 

St. Lawrence River— CaNats. 

So ak 8 § ae A > Sk oO Oe ig bo a nanan el 112,843 141,237 134, 873 © 

MBLC IITTO ies Cami acces: tate eae he Tae eid Saldistaca Gielen 359, 692 352,771 329,181 

(Crone ee Sete de age ab ee Ua, Neale ie S05 ba eid tania ae pcr energie 148, 876 143,833 125, 898 

\AUEIL! S SOV) OLIV Cea Seeeaeiel miei Acts Aa adie ay elias area ae Rage UC 90,845 94,029 90,528 
Head offices for Ontario and Quebec. ...........eceeceececeeceeces 71,460 78,364 73,366 
rrr re vORsOla cua a eel nieaiha cic dan owen geben wecucnoecenees 20,126 20.439 34, 744 
El T VIDA VAG VikO—— Sts DAT DOE: a-maltes ceeds acide ce cies seem cunceee 7,230 5,692 5, 287 
NS MEIER ect eis Ciao g isi svsiocotits win Sin bisleleceleiel storie a’ erstb aibieiers a's 57,480 } 651.188 667,013 
VS Maclean its aS eit chaio.q.corsssvale tov crgaswinieis mesainc oe dnueioie awe winters 568,423 : : 
SESH Tacs ED a) ae Ose SE ey RE en re te er IC 55,517 52,635 48,281 
Richelieu River— 

SO eOUrsnOCle ct. Mercere cee oats dle oad Ee ede eeu ed cere ek eee 6,386 9,321 9,876 

Bee RVR Fa frevedeh eh, os eile APRON C hadi vrs owen elote conic cady a vee 59,018 87,525 71,851 

Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
PRB ORE eet ate Bl Aad. Cate oo nevcae beh ned eben cee 8,905 9,426 11,342 
Carsllonmnn Gronvilled. as too eviiees cocceeinec sons ota ce usede ss 73,601 81,866 88,454 
Pr SRMOE LTO MICE ITI A AY peg Sic Sea asc once a hesee aiaowis ocean ovelavelavace'vie'vie’s 141,376 152,113 150, 189 
TMRETT EOS 2 ie als = eg Ae SW a SMI © Fp Oe oo nea nen rR 178,295 187, 806 199,135 
RUT STRESS BURRS Re eer nh le AL a Pa a 13,344 17,924 10,482 
Pee CUOL OT el a fo cc ie Ube caves sev eldp a eee =O AP ET HONEA en PRC 9,875 9,679 10,251 
ae MS EUSTON SOR Yh oak 2 we lets Sw eR do Ge a iene Ladee he Sinn asa’ Nil Nil 1,329 
PORES tere ee reece clinics ae se os eater e c ne aneoie Obie 1,983,292 | 2,095, 848 2,062,080 
Harsours, ELEVATORS, RIVERS, ETC. 
ae GINS ROIPIOURLOT or cise Becca sdk sion ee bo ob eee ewan oo mike weep 88,583 89,481 85,512 
PPERCOn ie Vall Ti eer eines te accine or ce nutes temaseece tee 86,317 97,220 78,572 
SoierctiiVolewa torre ase aloe nein tee cael cee nee cero bceonse ewe 186,316 189,308 98,072 
FAG SONeSAYAtOLTMINAISH sete hits melts eel ones doe cb cee aeiecneee. @ 2 68,104 
Other Harbours and Rivers— 3 
EPINCOME CLWALG ASLAN Gere atte vsseilowicc cs tive ceeeascseesascsucaas 64,072 86, 224 82,404 
Nova Scotia 315,568 497,934 291,699 
New Brunswick 348,990 432,337 383, 883 
MD CIO C cans ana Buck B aieiee Gisiowe aus WAS Ls Paice ones 635,563 438, 660 523,945 
OC AT IONE er eon Sot otic Rec a on uaoeeees 186,103 218,304 130,923 
PAUMAHOR MEE INT Cate ne a oe ete etc ea cies os tee tite ome lee 28,251 88, 643 30,992 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and N.W.T............cceccceccccceecs 3,018 2,637 2,406 
EPA SSEACOMIZIU DIRE Hwan sia pete al Bleek ead cd aie oes she ote 403, 295 319, 813 384,478 
SYST COTW Mea eta Me ater A PWR SE ey 3ID, cg Gide lareiass 4cois wie wi Nil 14,571 8,641 
RONG EA Lem e Pad icici) ARE MANN ta: Aatys yilp'chckchateiotelelaratatiabetanaledletete erelels 434, 252 453,597 373,998 
PLO ESIS iter eater ee nea oe ia ehetind Bis Sie reas, wie wee ui Sik tuede- 2,780,328 2,878, 729 2,543, 629 
CTARLELC OLAS Poach eee ic cae slate ats Oeil eae nOeaies « 9,254,4271) 9,465,661 9,276,367 
EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS. 2 
SETHE ROREMIG tee cre fens ce or on hate has sec nett es sees heeas 2,344,508 | 2,471,857 ’ 
NOE ETI 2 GS Shree Seley kee Bo One aE Ce ee eee 4,301,3121| 4,279,705! 3 
NIN MR, dn Wn cla wie Store Ceara ovsu.cdo< ch see wwed veces 5 3 3 6,900, 769 
SN IR Sec is hI Ae ene echo sate hs eidis' ie ofp 5 d's <ibinid wis'¥'s 6 2,608,607 | 2,714,099 2,375,598 
4 1 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 2 Charged to Hudson Bay Railway in 1935 
and 1936. 2 The Department of Transport in 1937 included the former Departments of Marine and 


of Railways and Canals. 
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13.—Revenue of the Dominion Government from the Operation of Aids to Navigation, 
Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-37. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
a WES Fie ere? i SA Be ee ee eee 
$ $ $ 
Arps To NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Radio revenue-—tratic, cr deidece a cclsiesters ee attets steisicie s1e'e selsielels eieisis.sine 52,670 56, 714 59,840 
Dominion steamers... hse er eee een duets ee ct ont rents. 2,928 2,759 793 
Earnings of dredges and plant...........eseeecereneeeeeneeeeeecees 431 5,114 8,170 
Sundries and miscellaneouss...c.cc..ccssctesosvcccvsccsccccesccene 23,481 23,831 32,194 
TOGEIS: csr erete eles Se tac gid sled ean ae Te aelemeleke tayo 79,510 88,418 100,997 
CANALS 
St. Lawrence River— 
iQ CHINe oe hee ccaidc avo scottish wan: @ folate, cvalekeTaveteloverete, syavcressfoustavarssaperstererey 187,114 166, 746 187,093 
Barua TNOrs see eae ereree a ieinlose wiv Giclees lolectie sloeiertareletstetsrekeloly 59,516 59,526 59,619 
Soulaneesm s ose sceee cule tere fete store AAPG Meo ASOC ND SOSH CODD DOOD 4,257 4,057 4,175 
Garris eh oe ie icierere tte it teal state ecetere clove dfeslerslaie 25,560 38,660 32,306 
Williamsburg. 202s bicep cntoe ce sem semaine aes Sy oie ge «en eors ace etn 2,566 3,018 3,230 
Welland: Canale setevsrstacts ctor temiecicla s einio eis Ccavarecoreraiolaore re: Sieliwrerinaiinsies 22,597 
Welland Siiplcahal (fan bentwie, aa ey ee ie 152,507 \ 191,287 208, 691 
Sault Ste: dlamicas scree rats telei creo oferecioreselarsi eis ong elas sin' sieleis equaled steiote(ele 217 217 217 
Richelieu River— 
Chambly-=.-... OE Fs PES ARTE ER REE ON POO GUO TRAC 1,244 1,150 1,157 
St OnE s dock a. cant cee sap olcns foleviee alaleeruies Ro dais se siden teet a i 60 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
Ste Arne dlockras es eaccras teatro ee cerutsatete tcp eickerrsterices mien: 387 189 241 
CarillonanaeGrenvillowe & nc dsttecca te ech neceiore sis 1,628 1,559 1,567 
Chats: Halla tir. cs erpt cles oo sete cie1e ovates oeseucteastseoleveronese, speregsyasets il 1 li 
Rideau (including, Pay) .z Aus <e cee ance asa aceas abo Gene have es 0 10,134 10,189 10,375 
by fei) eee eS me Td ate S| NS RRS ne Poa nc OAD DOjS 6, 067 6,448 6,512 
MULT ied nar oenaece ean eeiiee ts Bos HR Acie Me PTE eis, ce OUR Lel aig ieteel tiers 254 351 311 
SGP OUOTS see renee cheats © a) Haneda be GORE oie lene tote ras Sarena niet aratane late atone iataretal svereteceletets 168 157 169 
Sundries is Bega worse so Raleie te oe Soe tooo otek wie ate Crovehe tal oer eajotcrenatenela 3 2 3 
TOES vcs «Soc oats Ties 5 oleta teeta Chalets aPabenotarelis ov etskotereteheYotsetarete 474,220 483,557 515; 727 
HARBOURS. 
Paieckill Comminate uc. tee aes A ee ee Pon abe hc 2 3,264 2,365 
IPFescott ClaVA LORS s< cre cor bis oferste ae olen nie sate rc toiate ae aso laneleraloranaretetotene 69,552 175,052 161,815 
Port ColborneclevatOrae... ccc ma-.ccis ieee siare or ceiele ciara pieke sieteleioestsceletetors 184,116 143,004 206, 767 
Chorchilll clovator...cceec cla cies vi cbiotereis cic ctelncree oro ere er sietererspeetarens 109, 983 84, 888 117,091 
Darnines Ob Gry: COCKS zp sane eels ola afore slete aleve cleiessleiele’=leiefelereleloisiers 73, 983 62,500 80,330 
Rent Maneston eravine COCK ajanee cll oieiaiseee stelle gis oie) ele sie etedete ielelate 6,050 12,100 Nil 
WEDEYpr il valeoe sitet. ach nkesaces siete te sleloteie el etev ore a ev etaie wr he sie @ erstesia cialis okey 2,706 3,022 2,847 
IPiGrsands WHALVOS «2 ac. cater seeieaclo « Plewio ele ore en's site cre cyeere mish shelettete 111,973 111,189 139,849 
lar DOUr TAUCS saeree yee <5 Hass se eiele were lots where mierckersotare, le is sferecdscacete, nce ohare 2,765 , 800 4,272 
ET OGAIS 5c < Ree as avoie: oiniale ae" iatetatelelslsaatorerobavale ton tatets ioreavankeets 561,128 597,819 715,336 
Grandshotals Peso Reece bie ore see sie mists iessseus eiayerseisuarens 1,114,858 | 1,169,794 1,332,060 
fey Rows re retin prepa r  S e eee aeee 
1 Included with Chambly canal. 2 Included with Hudson Bay Railway. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The information given in the following table formerly 
appeared under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office but is now 
shown here because these subsidies are granted to assure the required steamship 
services rather than for the mere carriage of mails. 
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14,—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-37. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Sub- 
sidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. Such data appear annually in the annual report of the Auditor 
General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


; Service. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Wanadajand morortdoripadns ca eae. cece bee e orc soe cohudtioe oe 500, 000 500, 000 250,000 
Canadarand*SoupaTcAtri Carrera oon ck Kh dei oa Sakic wsiassaoaree os 112,500 112,500 112,500 
To assist in the carriage of lumber from Churchill, Man., to 
Witte d Shing daria: setantaus Are ocho: Sotavaaeel econo 2,500 Nil Nil 
Prince doaward (slang and BOstON.......scesscrs cesses corse. Nil 35,000 20,000 


Pacific Ocean— ; 
British Columbia, Australia and/or China...............2.000% 110, 713 118, 800 | 136,650 


anata me Nina ANC ADAM eae oF catrc oo ins Gate ssealn = CE Saar 690, 000 749,000 600, 000 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific..................008- 200, 000 200,000 292,308 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands......... 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies................sseeee% 36, 000 33,000 30, 000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway............sse-0+ 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Victoria and west-coast Vancouver island..............eeeee00: 10,000 10,000 10,000 
British: Columbia-and: SouthvAtrica. .< 2.65 esc os oe oso nete oe 84,000 84,000 84,000 


Local Services— 


MES LG CLEC IeAITC LQ ANes © 1s Sea eterste scalars ire Sisters cee: sie a a Sraies ibe cac ere ene 8,000 8,000 8,000 
Oharlocveto wn and wiCtOUNs eo Adee. oa tea ocvaoca, Katoslecee seas 25,000 25,000 30,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s wharf...........0.0+¢- 4,600 4,213 Nil, 
Chester and Tancook island (winter)............ccecesececeses Nil 1,584 1,600 
Grand’ Manan and the mainland ...isc4.. sieve neice wale 0019-010 oes 0. 24,750 33,000 33,000 
Haliiax and Bay st. bawrenc®,...1.sscceee nese se Bun stat ee 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Halttax sCanso and Guysborough ®. : ys.) « se hoes aes ss eer aee e 6,750 6, 750 6, 750 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports........c.c.sseeeee: 2,000 2,000 1,981 
eater ANCES HOT DLOOKE se. noel ler wnte ors «cna Raiereiath-s loans ere! dua ous os 900 900 882 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Halifax, Spry bay and Cape Breton ports..........0.2sccceeee 4,000 3,961 4,000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton................0seeee08: 4,000 4,000 3,923 
Tle aux Coudres and les Eboulements...............c0ceceeece: 786 1,100 1,100 
MiuleravesArichat and: Canso 22th dems chee soe ieteiee sees 33, 750 33, 750 33, 790 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 9,500 9,469. 9,317 
Murray bay and north shore (winter service)..........-.e2008: 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville................0ccceceveees 2,000 1,873 1,500 
WPeleeisland-andi the!mainlands)\.)..<4¢ deen. SiS 4 Se Soe eRe oe 0 8, 250 8, 250 8, 250 
Pictou, Mulerave-and Cheticamp.: oc .3.b..0cecnssse cece ees 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands..............0.e0e00+: 37,000 37,000 37,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence..............2se00: 76,500 84,500 85,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence. .........ccccececccceeves 54,000 60,000 60, 000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

BOMCOM eee em tet Cer ome er ote TT en ee oe 37,500 50, 000 50,000 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 9,000 12,000 10,000 
St: Catherine’s bay and Tadoussac............cccsccessvee AER, 2,500 3,250 3,500 
SAME SOME ANa Bid PetvOwNs ...: : ates ce eee aoe ones eel wet elecee > 800 1,000 800 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville.............. 2,000 2,000 1,500 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 

PURI eres ae een ees, te Rte rE oes ORS algae slo Sole diese 2, 800 2,800 2,500 
Saint Johmvand Minas Basitt ports) ssc c. vec. as os bite ee tls eee overs 3,500 3,500 5,000 


Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports....:. 3,000 3,000 3,000 
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—concluded. 
eee ee ee 
Service. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
a nes 
3 $ $ 
Local Services—concluded. 

Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 13,000 13,000 13,000 
Saint John and Weymouth............cccccccccccccccccssccces: 75 633 1,000 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S...........-e+eeeee- 750 750 750 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports............ 18,000 25,000 25,000 

Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 
Of Cane Bretons. ci csescc ces coors s nano centasense peuawostn 20,000 22,500 22,500 
Sydney and Whycocomagh............eseeececeeeeeecesereeees 12,000 16,000 16,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship Services.........-.-++eeeeees 2,831 4,526 4,853 
TO GAES oe acke ies eee trae aise ere einer cietarscstens 2,274,255 | 2,426,609 2,119,914 


a a ere Sea 


Merchant Marine Services Operated by the Canadian Government. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under which 
the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the operations 
of a merchant marine are explained on p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 of 
that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, represent- 
ing an original capital investment of $79,661,921. On June 8, 1936, the 10 remaining 
vessels were disposed of for a consideration of $389,444. A table showing the oper- 
ating results from 1919 to 1936 appeared at p. 689 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is 
provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 62,486. Five 
of these boats, known as the ‘Lady’ ships, were specially constructed for passenger 
service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed part of the 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian 


National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting 
agreements with the respettive companies which owned the ships. The investment 
in vessels at Dec. 31, 1936, amounted to $10,942,896, mainly made up of the con- 


struction cost of the ‘Lady’ ships and the present-day valuation of the other six — 


ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


Operating | Operating | Operating | Depreci- Book 
Calendar Year. Revenues. | Expenses. Net. ation. Interest. Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920). scteieccieres Sette sialic cies 3,332,683:| 3,780,524 | —447,841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
LS SENN BNO c himtobceinan ab .c0,8 3,792,694 | 4,315,831 | —523,137 288,999 550,519 1,362,655 
1931) S2et opie eee eres 3,648,986 | 4,095,555 | —446,569 294,141 604,651 1,345,361 
19382 ee Cavor ctitteian scr ttecss 3,323,077 | 3,606,793 | —283,716 321,261 688, 037 1,293,014 
1933 a.c-cisicre ew ieiaraictate rea 'Chato olwiotats 2,956,974 | 3,454,972 | —497,998 319, 967 726, 108 1,544,073 — 
LOSS Ts rototciginte care eve ola stove anctatens 3,509,738 | 3,606,416 | — 96,678 319, 967 762,033 1,178,678. — 


IOSb as Je citen pee iovavauee’ 3,816,246 | 3,616,215 +200,031 325,513 788,814 917,390 
1936... 600 casintes ccccvedse’s 4,322,593 | 3,765,194 | +557,399 328,235 800, 282 574, 213 


es 4 


re wD 
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Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services. 


Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all Oe ie and of 
all the cargoes which pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping (exclusive of ferriage); 
and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers, and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 


_ United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, 


excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
coast, on the Pacific coast, and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, ete, 


- Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Later on, exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic- 
The first ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of 
the first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants 
of the colony, realizing the advantages offered by the timber resources available, 


gave ship-building every encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebe¢ and 


other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments 
in the Maritime Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal 
bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833, 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, and was the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
entirely under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway operates fleets on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the 


~ Dominion Government operates a fleet in the West Indies trade. 


a 


ae ee ee, 1 he ed 


_ The following table has been compiled from the Shipping Reports of the De- 
partment of National Revenue for the individual fiscal years. 
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15.—_Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 


Department of National Revenue. For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 


: Ballast, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 
Nore.—The figures in this table are compiled from Statement X of the Shipping Reports of the 


379. 


British, Canadian, Foreign, 
Ticcat Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. 
Year : : 3 
Tons Freight Tons Freight Tons Freight 
No. Register. Tons.} No. Register. Tons.} No. Register. Tons.} 
1911. 6,870] 12,712,337} 4,742,064) 10,607) 3,341,998 2 12,467| 6,242,851 2 
1912 6,766] 13,342,929] 5,121,818|| 10,966] 4,618,163} 1,000,979] 15,134) 6,628,513 3,014,537 
1918. 7,307| 13,896,353| 6,043,747|| 11,810} 4,530,835] 1,076,228] 16,549] 7,803,910 3,902,488 — 
1914 7,418] 15,711,849] 6,935,729] 12,786} 5,160,799] 1,123,325] 15,811) 8,695,838 4,022,299 
1915.. 6,949] 13,931,091] 7,145,630] 11,903} 4,005,011] 1,025,667] 15,060) 7,466,484 3,911,171 
1916 6,817) 12,417,944| 6,470,715) 12,386} 3,894,731] 1,392,601) 18,559) 8,514,975 4,326,934 
1917. 7,387] 16,144,873] 8,524,208] 12,241] 4,343,448) 1,471,488] 18,500} 8,778,753) 4,563,657 
1918 7,337| 16,959,790] 9,592,934]) 10,998] 4,348,853] 1,699,612) 16,597) 11,483,484 3,916,427 
1919 6,099] 14,054,166] 8,821,383] 11,115] 3,758,528) 1,748,357] 15,132) 7,448,699 3,557,596 
1920.. 5,511] 12,320,994] 6,709,206] 11,994) 4,434,634) 1,921,237] 17,353) 8,489,126 4,034,045 
1921.. 4,526| 10,545,619] 5,737,923]) 12,490) 5,510,484] 2,543,550] 17,624) 8,860,626 3,933,945 
1922.. 4,239} 10,471,403} 4,810,493]/ 14,929] 6,861,202] 3,197,917] 17,170) 10,261,865] 4,409, 105 
1923. 4,869] 13,868,905| 6,431,073] 16,693} 7,463,809] 3,768,954] 17,493) 12,945,623] 6,915,091 
1924.. 5,187] 15,158,994] 6,544,597]| 16,778! 7,698,045) 3,136,425] 16,795) 14,161,363] 7,289,792 
1925.. 5,763| 16,463,204] 5,758,508] 17,779] 7,966,193) 2,919,639] 17,314) 16,551,629] 7,178, 115 
1926-5 6,515] 17,749,067] 7,755,145] 17,906] 9,703,054] 3,488,321] 18,117) 18,202,875 8,658,455 
1927.. 6,448] 18,117,525] 6,909,197] 16,746] 8,926,138] 3,507,934)/ 19,111] 19,106,106) 8,856,010 — 
1928.. 6,253] 18,738,027] 8,643,925/| 16,716] 9,021,264) 3,597,639] 18,561) 20,455,343) 10,450,038 — 
1929.. 6,400} 21,625,660] 10,448,795} 18,005} 9,235,036] 3,433,603] 21,021) 23,547,831 11,317,358 
1930.. 5,634| 20,171,383] 8,206,656): 18,145] 9,673,948] 3,171,136] 19,689] 23,146,901] 9,386,904 © 
1931.. 5,826] 20,008,005] 7,430,148] 17,865) 11,707,129] 2,441,542) 17,906] 22,885,015) 8,783,961 — 
1932. . 5,754| 19,025,391] 6,751,209] 15,919] 11,808,667] 2,570,564] 16,604) 21,506,183 8,198,158 — 
1933. . 6,323] 20,865,151] 9,129,496]/ 13,864] 9,041,203} 1,929,213]) 15,741] 19,860,478} 7,314,492 — 
1934.. 6,831] 22,480,487] 8,746,708] 17,110} 9,391,625] 2,474,602) 15,464] 23,573,742 7,663,478 | 
1935. . 7,678] 23,676,256] 9,392,527] 18,788] 11,450,147) 2,567,636] 16,737) 21,933,445 8,375,350 — 
1936.. 8,095) 24,593,603] 10,377,917] 21,663] 13,104,753] 3,030,463] 16,405} 20,354,271] 8,914,230 
1937. 9,581] 27,299,731] 12,775,530] 23,905) 13,334,472) 3,085,518) 17,998) 22,313,808) 11,072,578 — 
b 
rae Totals Entered. Totals Cleared. Totals, Entered and Cleared. — 
isca 2 
Year Tons Freight Tons Freight Tons Freight 
No. Register. Tons.! No. Register. Tons.! No. Register. Tons.} 
1911 15,235) 11,919,339 3 14,709| 10,377,847 2 29,944) 22,297,186 2 : 
1912 16,642] 12,768,191] 3,337,806] 16,224] 11,821,414] 5,799,528] 32,866] 24,589,605] 9,137,334 — 
1913 18,087] 13,575,193] 4,204,082) 17,579] 12,655,905} 6,818,381|| 35,666] 26,231,098] 11,022,463 
1914 18,320] 14,982,393] 4,769,563] 17,695] 14,586,093] 7,311,790]| 36,015) 29,568,486] 12,081,353 
1915 17,182] 13,132,944] 4,440,583] 16,730] 12,269,642] 7,641,885!) 33,912) 25,402,586) 12,082,468 _ 
1916 19,146] 12,616,927] 3,169,448] 18,616] 12,210,723) 9,020,802|| 37,762] 24,827,650) 12,190,250 
1917 19,166] 14,789,781] 4,034,017] 18,962] 14,477,293] 10,525,336] 38,128) 29,267,074] 14,559,353 
1918 17,229] 15,780,160] 4,540,684! 17,703] 17,006,967| 10,668,289] 34,932] 32,787,127) 15,208,973 
1919 15,803] 11,694,613] 4,429,994) 16,543] 13,566,780] 9,697,342) 32,346) 25,261,393) 14,127,336 ; 
1920 17,081] 12,010,374] 3,187,764] 17,777] 13,234,380] 9,476,724] 34,858) 25,244,754] 12,664,488 — 
1921 17,358] 12,516,503] 3,465,204] 17,282] 12,400,226] 8,750,214] 34,640) 24,916,729] 12,215,418 : 
1922 18,157} 13,620,183] 3,254,618} 18,181) 13,974,287] 9,162,897) 36,338) 27,594,470 12,417,515 
1923 19,462! 17,095,883] 4,764,309] 19,593] 17,182,454] 12,350,809} 39,055) 34,278,337] 17,115,118 ; 
1924. 19,261] 18,497,025] 5,095,428} 19,499] 18,521,377] 11,825,386]| 38,760] 37,018,402) 16,920,814 | 
1925 20,436] 20,470,379) 4,410, 22 20,420] 20,510,647) 11,446,037|| 40,856] 40,981,026) 15,856,262 — 
1926. 21,185| 22,837,720] 6,351,872} 21,353] 22,817,276] 13,550,049] 42 538] 45,654,996] 19,901,921 — 
1927 21,382] 23,224,281] 5,856,591] 20,923],22,925,488] 13,416,550) 42,305) 46,149,769] 19,273,141 
1928 20,903| 24,240,847] 7,024,759] 20,627] 23,973,787) 15,666,843]| 41,530] 48,214,634] 22,691,602 
1929.. 22,531] 27,464,158] 7,155,130) 22,895) 26,944,369] 18,044,626] 45,426] 54,408,527) 25,199,756 
1930. 21,583] 27,155,766] 8,471,107| 21,835] 25,836,466] 12,293,589] 43,468] 52,992,232) 20,764,696 
1931... 20,737| 28,064,762] 7,814,115] 20,860] 26,535,387] 10,841,536] 41,597] 54,600,149] 18,655,651 — 
1932. . 19,175] 27,003,210] 6,820,915] 19,102) 25,337,031] 10,699,016) 38,277] 52,340,241] 17,519,931 i 
1933. 17,778| 25,044,389] 6,570,607] 18,150) 24,722,443] 11,802,594] 35,928] 49,766,832] 18,373,201 “ 
1934. . 19,501) 28,209,947] 7,667,915} 19,904] 27,235,907] 11,216,873]| 39,405] 55,445,854] 18,884,788 
1935... 21,419] 28,512,257] 9,099,787| 21,784] 28,547,591] 11,235,726] 43,203] 57,059,848) 20,335,513 
1936.. 22,835] 28,895,751] 10,025,922] 23,328] 29,156,876] 12,296,688] 46,163] 58,052,627) 22,322,610 
1937... 25,348! 31,145,065] 11,142,357] 26,136] 31,802,946] 15,791,269] 51,484] 62,948,011] 26,933,626 
1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 2 Not available. 
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Inland Shipping.—TInland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 
birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. Later the bateaw and Durham boat 
came into common use after the migration of the U.E. Loyalists. In the absence at 
that time of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route from Montreal to 
the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal to Kingston trans- 


_ portation was by bateau or Durham boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners 
_ were used; then there was. the portage road from Queenston to Chippawa and, 


finally, schooner again to the destination. 


In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. On lake Ontario, the 
Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between. York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on trans- 
port trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough traffic 
to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there 
were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near- 
West. , 


Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie is chiefly United States traffic and sometimes 
exceeds 80 million short tons in a year; the total traffic on these Upper Lakes alone 
is greater than that carried by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that 
carried by all United States railways. 


Totals of inland shipping are given for each fiscal year since 1923, and by 
provinces for the latest year, in Table 17, p. 702. 


Coasting Trade.—This form of water-borne traffic has assumed great im- 
portance in Canada owing to the long coast lines on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
and along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River system. The movement of 
grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Canadian ports on the Lower Lakes and 
to Montreal is one impcortant factor in coastwise shipping. The registered tonnage 
of vessels engaged in the coastwise movement is shown for each fiscal year since 
19238, and by provinces for the latest year, in Table 17. 


Shipping by Ports.—The volume of shipping in the leading ports of the 
provinces of Canada is shown in Table 16. Details are given of the sea-going vessels, 


and of the total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived at and departed from 
_ each port. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the tonnage of sea-going vessels 
A arriving at and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any other port in Canada; 
_ Victoria was next, followed by Montreal and Halifax. In total shipping, which 
included coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver 
_ was considerably in the lead, followed by Montreal, Victoria, and Halifax. 
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16.—Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), 
Entered and Cleared at each Principal Canadian Port, fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1937. 
Nors.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1937. 


Sea-Going Vessels. - Total Shipping. 


Province'and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 


No. Tons eee Tons No Tons No Tons 


Register. Register. Register. Register. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown 2 .becenss succes 39 34,275 80 47,368] 637| 230,304) 661] 239,569 — 
Nova Scotia— 
Baddeck: \n.ticc son Sak oie oe ees 10 3,502 11 3,582) 773 66,596} 773 66,596 
Cans, sar oade tee coe era 65 8,081 121 13,372\| 1,188 140,910} 1,268 145,082 — 
DIED Y se oe cio OSs aloolde bee ae 56 37,224 65 41,242 614 693, 816 614 693,530 © 
Halifax dia arene oo rouine eee 1,352] 3,032,243] 1,525) 3,353,259] 2,997) 3,854,339] 3,018) 4,252,636 
Toiverpool sachiuase tater eltae boaters 161 94,479 161 93,198 297 173,786 308 177,223 9 
LOUISDUEG soca. sclera cote ania eae 107 45,567 117 52,954 348 103, 204 345 96,827 © 
Lanenburg anc. mctsce scents tneiniete tye 415 35,865 449 32,938 603 52,479 644 52,746 — 
North Sydneycs. dren cee cone eo 1,438 287,624] 1,508 292,277)| 2,096 661,869} 2,134 664,843 — 
Parrsboro seceance ee taee oats 63 26,565 72 46,7791 473 77,180} 483 88,989 — 
PICtOU chose eae ena 13 10,544 29 20,730 484 195,070 491 195,946 
Port Mulgraveiectus. cans eee 7 3,837 16 13,714 903 108,098 902 116,729 © 
SY QnCY . Ao cet acti tela telties 342 667,353 457 899,317] 1,650] 2,491,196] 1,665] 2,441,305 © 
Windsoraisd ek < Bae Satoh tee 125 199, 705 122 199, 807 192 218,499 192 218,096 © 
YArmoutheans sacdees oaea sees 535 519,279 503 475,861 985 644,404 998 607,166 — 
j 
New Brunswick— ; 
Campobellomscccceecnestacrenioe 891 97,469} 895 91,069] 1,186) 196,054) 1,149} 190,644 
Dalhousie .csinw ac soe eee se 27 82,793 29 92,962 44 120,082 43 120,249 — 
North Head. 2... scm seis sens mn 436 89,972 396 85,549 577 108,988 540 104,510 — 
Saint Johnnies. eisee hoes cat nlbdate 821) 1,466,117 829] 1,485,821} 2,814) 2,485,215) 2,843} 2,440,543 © 
St. Andrews. encase eee 2,622 122,650} 2,660 126,107|| 3,122 202,439] 3,154 208 , 267 d 
Quebec— : 
Chicoutimige See ee 3 4,075 1 2,786 156 37,627 158 37, 784 Fe 
Gaspestinkeiccane okie cede heee 9 32,189 29 57,317 195 111, 813 195 111, 782 
LEVIS oc ated Ae aor slaee 5 6,249 1 1,471 122 145, 699 120 145,381 
Montrés ease vet ne occ 1,172] 4,316,241] 1,080] 4,081,445!| 5,968] 8,948,953} 5,993] 8,961,002 
Port Alfredses Gran teetese scone 64 146,732 56 148,990 254 573,517 254 573,479 — 
QuebeCmic. or oie Seer cic manee 399] 2,034,318 406} 1,875,254|| 2,892) 4,188,453] 2,906) 4,186,314 
im OUST ye eal astes Rioniee 12 55,142 48 70,511) 1,191 383,529] 1,195 346,307 
Riviereiduclbioups acess esse siecle 2 1,558 1 832 266 212,010 266 212,900 
Soreltsre ey Sees, See 74 209, 791 122 334, 881] 1,096] 1,854,929} 1,100] 1,850,493 — 
IDnresentvers. Merc saek cence 148 400,318 148 400,318] 1,727] 1,851,395] 1,734] 1,832,766 — 
Ontario— 
AMDCrstDuUry..-css. ete coe sels sore - - - - 417} 340,118] 396) 338,947 : 
Belleville seasatts ocr late cee ~ - - _ 111 46, 294 111 46,294 — 
Brockvilley. scars vudeess tov ~ - - - || 1,263} 488,973] 1,262} 488,969 — 
Cohour geese savanna tate eee ~ - - ~ 403) 1,257,479 403] 1,257,574 | 
Collinge woods. tase eitonicsen fet - - - ~ 61 ,961 66 ,487 
Cornwall Si ee eae ot eee ~ - - - 356| 317,705} 333) 337,756 
Depot Harbours ioe ss recess ces - - - - 82| 149,670 82] 149,670 — 
Hiriean sane ee eee - - - ~ 149 228,772 153 230,954 — 
Port<willismovcrs aces core - - - — || 1,336] 3,080,203] 1,287] 2,921,109 — 
Goderich 28). ie ere eid - - - - 189 276,013 170 297,164 
Flamiltoneecn oe ovens cone. - - - - 805] 1,528, 152 
Kineton sieht see ee Pare e ~ - - — || 3,031] 1,266,166 
EGamingtons: | tests ine oes nee ~ - - - 520} 272,692 
Lattle\Current «cece. ceeken ae ~ ~ - - 312 152,967 
Midland) YS shi weet ran enscee - - - ~ 268 446,914 
Niagara Malian tins eee. inns cee - - - ~- | 1,900] 1,410,903 
OwenrSound?..) che oe eae - - - - 226} 224,855 
Port-Arthursetssc seeeeeie eee ~ - ~ - || 1,344] 3,257,858 
Port: Colbornestisosnc.s vost cer - ~ ~ - 862] 1,421,410 
Porteovermencce ies ee ote oe - - = - 187 9,903 
Port MoNiooll4. 2. cass eenees - - ~ - 91! 236,837 


TOTAL SHIPPING 
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16.—Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), 
Entered and Cleared at each Principal Canadian Port, fiscal year ended Mar. 


31, 1937—concluded. 


Province and Port. 


Sea-Going Vessels. 


Ontario—concluded. 


IPresCot big scr sutis Satie Baits wines 
SAT WIA! sc caeis ooh cvRite FOS ra telaa’s 


MOTONGEOLs tse a caioe Paiste wo.s si « 


Wallaceburg...........00+. Fass loreti, 
VOU: Motes. screitse ms eas «p.e cleaves 
WUT SOPs cise sins Uk as ose e'delans 


Manitoba— 
MOU ECIIML, Dext.cets cisieit cc. dielecvesie-o% » 


British Columbia— 


PMIGT ESESA Vite Ns cea itt ie Geiss aa, ares 
Tech Pow r ss (0 ee By Ree Pee Se 
Britannia Beach.... eas 
Chemainus.......... 
OVANAIMOT. (oo eke coe. 
New Westminster. . 

Ocean Falls......... 
Port Alberni.... 
Powell River.. 

Prince Rupert.. 


‘SVU Daa Ae ee eS ee 
ONES Gil 328 2 Oran ah ea eg ee 
PPANCOUV OE er teint k > daten 
ATER O) pic SS WE nn ae 


Arrived. 
Tons 

No. Register. 
1 775 
14 44,190 
97 14,397 
25 7,634 
146} 242,330 
464 839, 432 
857| 483,659 
659] 1,784,643 
47 61,916 
357| 843,060 
211 384,048 
2,251] 222,889 
46 86,758 
14 12,082 
682 149, 230 
108} 299,087 


Departed. 

Tons 
No. Register. 
9 7,141 
14 44,190 
102 17,470 
385 8, 896 
168} 250,575 
484, 840,171 
858} 480,055 
646) 1,787,007 
cn 4,266 
357| 843,509 
241] 403,109 
2,324 241,702 
58] 100,529) 
20 21,652 
647| 141,886 
128 317,456 


3,094] 6,829,667] 2,980 
2,5611 4,425,833] 2,5721 4,442,177" 5,535! 6,801,5211 5,558! 6,793,818 


Total Shipping. 

Arrived. Departed. 

Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. \Register. 
960} 1,092,195} 965] 1,082,835 
—- 117,042) 3,601, 860}17,047| 3,604,773 
, 745} 2,032,342] 1,813} 1,995,008 
497| 691,801} 508] 677,813 
3,020} 3,351,683] 3,048] 3,364, 880 
260 5,039 266 9,702 
296 193,194 293 194,442 
242 297,952 232 298,977 
999] 1,704,592) 975] 1,692,013 
19 44,470 19 44,470 
1,332} 599,372} 1,839] 603,214 
679] 109,628] 682} 109,618 
1,095} 466,712} 1,097] 468,305 
815] 914,388] 815} 910,512 
3,498] 1,557,850} 3,488] 1,547,253 
2,239] 2,203, 751]12, 284] 2,204,980 
969 88,718] 962) 690,957 
767| 1,000,289 772 997,917. 
2,267) 1,291,373] 2,283] 1,310,329 
3,730 864, 129]. 3, 792 5,101 
296} 157,501] 299) 157,779 
155 152,884 160 154,210 
1,005 306, 802) 1,001 305, 485 
945 615,557 965 618,947 


6,814, 3921116, 635)11, 415, 984/16, 766}11, 824, 810 


1 Since the ferry at Sarnia operates without a ferry permit, the ‘‘arrived’’ and ‘‘departed’’ figures for 
this port each include ferriage to the amount of 15,217 vessels and 1,678, 272 tons register. 


Grand Total Shipping Trade.—Statistics are given in Table 17 showing sea- 
going, inland international, coastwise and total vessels (exclusive of ferriage), entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1937, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 to 1937. It is noteworthy in this table that 

_the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. 
Both sea-going and coastwise shipping show marked expansion since 1923, although 
Inland international shipping, on 
the other hand, has varied considerably and showed a more definite decrease during 
the depression. The total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared was greater for 


the effect of the depression is evident here also. 


Ontario than for British Columbia in the fiscal year ended 1937. 


This was partly 


due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping was through 
Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade through these 


“ports. 


certain amount of ferriage, at Sarnia, is included in the Ontario figures. 


It will be noted, however, from the footnotes to Tables 16 and 17 that a 


After 


“Making a deduction for this ferriage, the tonnage of total shipping in 1937 was 
‘slightly greater for British Columbia than for Ontario, after which came Quebec, 


Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


1 
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17._Numbers and Tonnages of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), Entered and 
Cleared at Canadian Ports, 1923-37, With Details by Provinces for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


nee en 
eee 


Year and Province. 


Totals, 1923 
Totals, 1924 
Totals, 1925 


ee 
ae owed S16, <. 6 
Per ee cy 
sete ee ee eee 
ee 
eC ee 
eee ee enews 
siaf6ue,© 10:'5 ae as 
sees eee wees 
eee ec eee eene 
see ere ee ewe 


ee ee 


1937. 


Prince Edward Island 
INGWASCOLIA es oo cetierae isc eat 
New Brunswick 


er ee 


eee eet eee 
ee ee 


Pre ee 


Manitoba... nek. . sete seeines oer 
British Columbia 
Yukon 


sweeter eens ee ene 


ee 


Totals, 1937 


Sea-Going. 
Arrived. Departed. 
Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. 


19, 462/17, 095,883) 19,593)17,182, 454 
19, 261/18, 497 025/19, 499/18,521,377 
20,436] 20,470,379/20, 420/20, 510,647 
21,185 | 22,837, 720) 21,353|/22,817,276 
21,382| 23,224, 281 | 20, 923) 22,925,488 
20, 903/24, 240,847 |20,627|/23,973, 787 
22,531|27,464, 158| 22, 895/26, 944,369 
21,583|27,155, 766) 21, 885/25, 836, 466 
20, 737/28, 064, 762) 20, 860)/ 26,535,387 
19,175|27, 003, 210/19, 102/25,337,031 
17, 778/25, 044,389] 18, 150/24, 722,443 
19, 501/28, 209, 947/19, 904/27, 235,907 
21,419] 28,512, 257|21, 784/28, 547,591 
22,835/28,895, 751/23, 328/29, 156,876 


fC 53,683 
5,546) 5,130,912 
5,936] 2,003,624 
1,903) 7,221,953 

1 775 

14 44,190 14 44,190 
fe 16, 689 , 928/11, 945/16, 838, 833 

i = = 


Nil 


129 
6,123 
5, 999 
ie By 

9 


67,196 
5,791,213 
2,066,631 
6,987,742 

7,141 


255348131, 145, 665/26, 136131, 802,946 


Coastwise. 


Arrived. 


No. 


Departed. 


Tons 
Register. 


Tons 


Register. No. 


82, 560/36, 240,041 
88, 035/39, 268, 712 
87,185}40, 480,372 
88,693|/41, 770,480 
92, 222|43,124,919 
94,981) 45,381,586 
95, 047/49, 046,588 
82, 205/43, 666,866 
77, 507/47, 134, 652 
69,875) 44,912,972 
64,875) 41,975,393 
66,915) 41,923,543 
68, 441/43, 146,037 
69,809) 42,979,361 


80, 033/34, 730,037 | 
84, 762/38, 096, 416 
87, 091/40, 139,447 
87,878}41,117,175 
90, 814/42, 617,467 
94,714) 44,146,030 
93, 905| 48,007,097 
82, 197/44, 067, 907 
77,354|47,540,555 
70,112/45,311,899 
64, 688/41, 100,788 
66,895) 41,843, 250 
68, 545/42,827,149 
69, 633|}41, 815, 616 


1,198) 340,734 
12,310) 4,933,842 
3,761] 1,410,012 
11,729}10, 467,814 
13, 587/16, 284,578 


1,170} 335,511 
12,023] 4,639,103 
3,785] 1,347,695 
11,563}10,357, 151 


13, 490|15, 961,562 
5 8 


5 280 280 
30, 354/12, 462,799] 30,563/12,731,194 — 
73,776 140 74,846 


139 


73,033'45, 973,830! 72, 739'45, 447,342 


ee a 


Year and Province. 


Totals, 19231 
Totals, 19241 
Totals, 19251 
Totals, 19261 
Totals, 19271 
Totals, 19281 
Totals, 1929! 
Totals, 19301 
Totals, 1931) 
Totals, 19321 
Totals, 19331 
Totals, 19341 
Totals, 19351 
Totals, 19361 


eee eee eee 
ee ee 
see ee eeeene 
Co 


COW aceteCuccye 


1937. 


Qudhse pita geass Mine) 


Ce 


Totals, 19371 


Inland International. 


Arrived. Departed. 
Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. 


55,958] 18,864, 448|56, 419/19, 260,398 
50,314/18, 926, 976/50, 758/19, 001,995 
46, 412/17, 616, 105/47, 011/19, 341,920 
26, 040/14, 117, 099/27, 056/15, 474, 732 
29, 876/14, 862, 096/30, 626/16,319, 794 
35,073) 16,745, 632/35, 918/18, 843,531 
37,320/18, 987, 751/38, 437|20,338, 949 
54, 742/17, 550, 585|55, 600/18, 895,972 
40, 663|17, 769, 690) 40,826)/18, 542,037 
35, 264| 15, 216, 213/35, 768)15,879,943 
31, 551)12, 714, 054/31, 957/15, 791,598 
28,328] 12, 718,566) 28, 660/14, 460, 952 
26,943) 14, 772, 884 26,874) 14, 602,087 
29,548}14, 472, 022/29, 425/14, 998,858 


Nil = Nil - 
Nil - Nil - 
Nil = Nil = 
1,665} 805,360) 1,849) 1,099,208 
29, 930)14, 749, 412/29, 880]14, 965,563 
Nil = Nil - 
2 60 2 60 
27 9,289 28 9,783 


Totals. 
Arrived. Departed. 
Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. 


157, 980|72, 200,372/156, 045/71,172,889 
157,610) 76,692, 713/155, 019/75, 619, 738 
154,023) 78,566, 856/154, 522/79, 992,014 - 
135,918] 78, 725, 299| 136, 287/79, 409, 183 
143, 4§0/81, 211, 296) 142, 363/81, 862,749 
150, 957/86, 368, 065/151, 259/86, 963,348 
154, 898/95, 498, 497/155, 237/95, 290,415 
158, 520/88,373, 217/159, 682/88, 800,345 


138, 907/92, 969, 104/139, 040/92, 617,979 
124,314|87,132,395|124, 982/86, 528,873 
114, 20479, 733, 836/114, 795/79, 614,830 
114, 744/82, 852, 056/115, 459/83, 540,109 
116, 803/86, 431, 178/117, 203|85,976,827 
122, 192/86, 347, 134/122, 386/85, 971,350 


1,275) 394,417 
17, 856|10,064, 754 
9,697] 3,413,636 
15, 297/18, 495,127 
43, 468/31,034, 760 


1,299} 402,707 
18, 146/10, 430,316 
9,784] 3,414,326 
15,329|18,444, 101 
pee: 30,934, 266 


19 44,470 44,470. 
42, 227/29, 152,787| 42,510/29,570, 087 
166 83,065 168 


84,629 


1 The Ontario figures and the totals for Inland International and Total Shipping are inclusive of ferriage 
at Sarnia amounting in each case of ‘‘arrived’’ and ‘‘departed’’ to: 13,180 vessels ard 1,415,612 tons for 1934; 
13,444 vessels and 1,433,031 tons for 1935; 14,583 vessels and 1,620,820 tons for 1936; and 15,217 vessels and 
1,678,272 tons for 1937. Corresponding deductions for earlier yearsarenot available. (See also footnote 1 to 


Table 16.) 


CANAL TRAFFIC - 703 


Subsection 7 PERS Traffic. 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
18 and 21. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in the 
annual report on Canal Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


18.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, navigation seasons 1911-37. 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic 
from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398, and for the figures of 1909-10, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 697. 


Traffic. Origin of Freight Carried. 

Navi- : ae 
gation} Canadian Vessels. Uaied a Canada. United States.1 Total. 

Son. essels. 

son : : 
: Registered Registered P.C. of E’Cekof 
os Tonnage. |. No. Tonnage. Tons Total Tons Total Tons 

1911. .| 25,585 | 9,172,192 | 10,370 | 18,231,622 || 7,792,907 20-5 | 30,237,446 79:5 | 38,030,353 
1912 27,371 | 10,287,335 | 11,785 | 24,636,190 || 9,376,529 19-7 | 38,210, 716 80-3 47,587,245 
1913..} 28,654 | 12,078,041 | 10,739 | 24,238,788 || 11,130,875 21-3 | 40,923,038 78-7 | 52,053,913 
19142,.} 26,125 | 12,050, 856 7,742 | 15,636,414 9,382, 206 25°3 | 27,641,031 74:7 37,023 ,2372 
1915. .| 21,575 9,398,207 6,415 7,385,101 6, 789, 423 44-7 8,409,380 55:3 15,198,803 
1916..} 23,002 | 9,839,029 6,800 | 10,660,839 7,486, 962 31-7 | 16,096,529 68:3 23,583,491 
1917..| 21,588 |} 9,831,694 | 6,594 | 10,259,772 || 5,964,369 26-8 | 16,274,566 73-2 | 22,238,985 
1918..| 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 3,369,477 17-8 | 15,514, 142 82-2 18, 883, 619 
19193..) 20,682 8,735,973 4,092 5,259,173 4,865,831 48-7 | 5,129,435 51:3 9,995,266 
1920..| 23,0388 |} 8,521,643 | 3,826 | 3,838,890 || 4,094,044 46-9 | 4,641,339 53-1 8, 735,383 
1921..} 25,720 | 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 || 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
1922...) 26,217 | 11,059,261 3,735 3,165,054 6,273, 227 62-1 3,752,828 37°9 10,026,055 
1923--|° 27,112 | 13,013,970 | 3,399 | 3,325,809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8 11,199,434 
1924..| 27,467 | 18,988,909 3,233 2) 821,177 8,857,177 68-8 | 4,011,920 31-2 12, 869,097 
1925..| 28,361 | 14,964,785 3,080 3,824,924 9,570,311 67-7 | 4,560,356 32:3 14, 130, 667. 
1926..| 27,965 | 14,542,485 | 3,543 3,144,866 |} 9,656,190 71-7 | 3,821,473 28:3 13,477, 663 
1927..} 36,162 | 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461 || 11,863,931 67:8 | 5,624,380 32:2 17,488,311 
1928..} 30,575 | 17,435,176 | 3,973 3,270,591 || 13,882,592 74:2 4,837,849 25°8 18,720,441 
1929..| 25,917 | 13,741,071 2,400 2,323,351 9,689,718 70-7 | 4,009,929 29-3 13,699, 647 
1930..| 24,100 | 14,489,045 2,063 1,684,576 || 10,955,113 74-0 | 38,848,221 26:0 14,803,334 
1931..| 25,830 | 15,869,553 1, 821 1,749,231 |} 11,433,737 70-6 4,755,337 29-4 16,189,074 
1932..} 19,854 | 15,255,970 2,061 2,681,078 || 13,242,773 73:7 | 4,717,877 26-3 17,960,650 
1933...) 21,364 | 15,225,022 2,200 |} 3,045,876 || 12,724,925 67-8 6,055,564 32-2 18,780,489 
1934. .| 22,217 | 14,766,837 2,044 2,969,981 |} 10,813,922 59-8 7,255,330 40-2 18,069, 252 
1935. .| 23,022 | 15,290,797 | 2,035 2,578,091 || 11,187,082 61-5 7,018,907 38:5 18, 205, 989 
1936. .| 25,251 | 17,085,749 2,708 | 3,208,829 || 13,465,460 62-7 8,003,356 87:3 21,468, 816 
1937. .1 24,669 | 17,904,774 2,869 8,526,939 li 11,911,241 51-0 | 11,439, 759 49-0 | 23,351,000 


1 Includes a small p2rcentage of vessels of other foreign countries. 


Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21 
opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


, 1914. 


2 Third lock of United States 
3 Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal 


19.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1936 and 1937. 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Agricultural} Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 

pear and Canal. Products. | Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. Total. 

1936. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Balt ote. Marie:........... 1,451,177 807 267,021 116, 832 442,399 2,278, 236 
Botan SHIP. 2... +.+0.. «0+ 21 3,183,459 2,254 1, 856, 272 537,616 4,857, 202 10,436, 803 
St. Lawrence River......... 3,194,661 7,381 1, 700, 263 758,638 2,627,581 8,288,524 
Richelieu River........... Hd 3,098 188 28,544 7,158 40,743 79,731 
oh TEC ee 4,467 2.029 4,063 25,088 20,610 56, 257 
Bray. 5... eet. Nil Nil Nil Nil 4,906 4,906 
mOttawa River..........-.-- 800 45 97,197 9,912 153,539 261,493 
ee Nil 45 5,334 2,245 7,980 15,604 
aR Sis ieee 74 ) 336 22,960 668 24,047 
MEBDPANATCWS... conc cre cece: 2 1,097 208 15,334 6,574 2321p 
“ Totals, 1936........ 7,837,738 13,855 3,959,238 1,495,783 8,162,202 21,468,816 
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19.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1936 and 1937—concluded. 


a 


Agricultural] Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 
Year and Canal. Products. | Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. Total. 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons 
1937. 
Sault Ste. Marie...........- 1,014,698 950 303,566 107,041 393, 674 1,819,929 
Welland'iShitn ta cep cms series 3,583,282 1a Aa 1,899,573 497,288 5, 766, 686 11,747,950 
St. Lawrence River......... 3,558,640 6,044 1,808,625 736,577 3,085,553 9,195,439 
Richehew River. ..cssesas 3 584 312 61,064 Saya 55,813 123,744 
St. Peterasseus area ese ance 5,964 1,586 6, 663 40,173 25,566 79,952 
Muartry.. socst au ov rnenesn « Nil Nil 150 Nil 2,205 2,365 
Ottawacklvelc. ce ace snises 229 60 125,840 5,312 217,637 349,078 
RIGOR ae oare ieee costes 2 50 5,117 667 10,645 16,481 
fl Wigs) en paar ca os, <8 Ree 68 25 405 1,002 848 2,348 
St CANA TGWS armor crete siscie Nil 3,391 54 7,913 2,356 13,714 
Totals, 1937............ 8,163,467 13,539 | 4,211,057 | 1,401,944 | 9,560,993! | 23,351,000 
ee a eI a ee ae ac cee 


1 Includes 1,588,377 tons of miscellaneous freight. 


20.—Principal Commodities Carried Seones Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


a 


—eeeee———eeEESEESESSSESSEoEoaeaEaaaaaEaEaESESES=SSSSSSSS aaa eee 


: Increase Decrease 
Commodity. 1934. 1935. 1986. 1937. in 1937, in 1937. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Batley. os icicicieis tas -otetereaiete ateiore 420,838 396,659 494,500 755,081 260,581 = 
COUN Ss nrievenscb ae sraite atest 295,459 346, 094 381,248 | 1,823,211 | 1,441,963 - 
OSES: craw ciekwtk Ges be eaisiels 271,253 315,340 317,507. 258, 269 - 59,238 
TRMG. crete aise elstnotele or otoalaiels 320, 685 179,326 112,487 245,119 132, 632 - 
Bilaxeeedus sot mcsisiren caict: 77,849 67,013 110,056 222,791 112,735 - 
Wedithr. es orscts erote caters tererere: 4,011,651 | 4,089,058 | 5,444,009 | 4,119,942 = 1,324, 067 
Other (Grains. s.c.e< le vi ua 132 88,470 114,954 73,106 ~ 41,848 
Blour Jecee 3 ce eee toast 704,138 716, 602 773,152 597,823 - 175,329 

BY lentes one cro, sleeker atarohe cuales 5,192 2,950 4,724 3, 225 - 1,499 
Other milled products...... 132,612 129,549 78,328 54,196 - 24,132 
Fruits and vegetables....... 2,938 5,930 3,902 5,441 1,539 ~ 
Potatoes esse aes ateeeee 7,169 6,934 2,871 5, 263 2,392 - 
Poultry, game and fish..... 3,729 4,276 5,024 6,105 1,081 - 
Dressed meats............. 415 376 2,105 97 - 2,008 
Other packing-house  pro- : 

GUCt Sin ise ene eee emai 2,445 1,694 1,906 2,908 1,002 - 
All other animal products... 7,893 7,995 4,820 4,429 ~ 391 
Agricultural implements. ... 11,154 19,212 8,763 12,660 © 3,897 - 
Cement, bricks and lime.... 65,603 39,592 41,939 29,578 ~ 12,361 
Iron, pig and bloom......... 16,407 31,074 14,631 142,213 127,582 - 
Tron and steel, all other..... 208, 860 222,404 291,913 338, 843 46,930 - 
Gisolene tent oon 852,580 966,766 | 1,088,885 | 1,138,041 49,156 - 
Petroleum and other oils.... 863,519 755,432 849,458 970,788 121,330 - 
Supers: 2) eee ctecasettois eres ens 332,234 322, 167 308,308 256, 485 ~ 51,823 
Salts Pa nen cee osnaiees 68,358 78,040 74,127 102,767 28,640 - 
Wines, liquors and beer..... 16,950 19,941 16,161 15,447 - 714 
Papers cceue cee comes sie 322,692 387,400 406, 828 515,668 108, 840 = 
Wood-pulpeen. con aaeecs «can 570,074 780,090 799,192 606, 836 - 192,356 
Automobiles and parts...... 53,479 68,861 59,033 81,731 22,698 - 
Pulpwood.......... One; Panet 1,288,338 | 1,124,916 | 1,388,154 | 1,331,699 - 56,455 
Logs, posts, poles, piling.... QD 420 32,992 6,963 = 26,029 — 
EP GWOOG See ck aicrampnements 58. 894 16,273 6, 685 5,810 - 875 
Lumber mill and cooperage 3 

SOCK eure Rito Cneiaitote 47,432 60,707 55,779 - 4,928 
Other forest products....... 22,075 5,898 7,245 1,693 - 4,460 
Hard coailins sic e.datcte stafeesaiviis¥- 413,309 446,367 380,910 266,193 - 115, 809 
Sofit:coal. jays. clssttnew ctetois atonal 3,941,982 | 3,714,568 | 4,339,090 | 5,617,723 | 1,278,633 - 
Coke nck oiictiaeire caters se 492,405 295,329 6,142 336, 733 - 69,409 
COpperiOTre as..k cote see oe os 8,700 8,693 12,559 5,06 - 7,498 
Tromore.. Sistine > «inte 608,533 657,995 863,632 | 1,077,709 214,077 - 
Otherione ..5..6 conga ene 80,316 98,452 214,876 215,227 - 
Sand ;6t@o25. «6 seen eae seco 329,413 426,952 388,444 453,970 65,526 - 
All other freight.....°..<..<- 1,178,979 | 1,288,142 | 1,556,549 | 1,588,377 31,828 - 


a | ee | a | 


18,069,252 | 18,205,989 | 21,468,816 | 23,351,000 ' 4,053,413 2,171,229 
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21.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1936 and 1937. 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


1TIncludes a small percentage of ports of other foreign countries. 


tion of the 1937 Year Book. 
46847—45 


F C J di From Canadian to || From United States || From United States 
rom Canadian to United States to United States to Canadian 
Year and Canal, | Canadian Ports. Ports.1 Ports.1 Ports.1 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1936. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 414,149] 1,286, 693 63,272 342,472 $1,350 46,023 89,314 4,963 
Welland Ship...... 894,334] 3,122,667] 1,292,245 (2,215 446,757 403,794 72,5352] 4,132,2562 
St. Lawrence River] 2,749,963) 3,009, 262! 1,306,028 77, 685 113,410 44,199 25,974 962,003 
Richelieu River... 27, 892 3,556 36,225 134 Nil Nil Nil 11,924 
Dice beveled rads: 10, 816 45,416 Nil 25 Nil Nil Nil il 
MIUTTA Ven. Crete ret il 1,011 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 3, 895 
Ottawa River..... 1035237. 188, 842 Nil 18, 872 Nil Nil 542 Nil 
IRS ES UG Seer a 5 12, 820 2,784 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
SUT EMG foie. ets estes 23,303 744 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
St. Andrews....... 18,941 4,274 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, 1936.| 4,255,455] 7,615,249] 2,697,770 511,403 591,517 494,016] 188,3652| 5,115,0412 
1937. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 407 , 200 880, 547 95,072 231,305 36,528 40,597 77,092 51,588 
Welland Ship...... 993,645] 2,903, 700]) 1,740,118 20,206 343,037 400,035 26,129! 5,321,080 
St. Lawrence River] 3,144,516] 2,832,391] 1,555,911 55,949 67,148 41,335 12,841| 1,485,348 
Richelieu River... 30,334 2,046 66, 651 Nil Nil Nil Nil 24,713 
Shit Petersa bow.ees 14,193 65,359 Nil 300 Nil Nil 100 Nil 
Munrayee sdcee uns 50 100 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 22 
Ottawa River..... 162,354 145, 222 Nil 41,023 Nil Nil 479 Nil 
Rideaitivn.. ead: ss 13,745 2,736 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Ren Gtr. Acco 1,653 695 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
St. Andrews....... 9,420 4,294 Ni Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, 1937.1 4,777,110| 6,837,090! 3,457,752! 348,783 446,713 481,967 116,641! 6,884,944 
Traffic by Direction. Origins of Cargo. Increase(+) © 
lee Total or De- 
Year and Canal. abe crease (—) 
U D Ch naie United Cargo on Previous 
Be ON, sabes wi States.! Year. 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1936. 
Badliescewwearie.: oi os, bog 598,085 1,680, 151 2,082,863 195,373 2,278,236 +346, 189 
Welland: Shipya. cates ote a. 2,705 ,8712 7,730,93822 4,840,621 5,596,182) 10,436,803} +1,483,420 
St. Lawrence River......... 4,195,375 4,093,149 6,098,406 2,190,118 8,288,524) +1,414, 869 
Richelieu River....2.... he 5 64,117 15,614 67, 807 11,924 79,731 +35, 512 
DUM CLOLB UNS Sees ls dead 10,816 45,441 56,257 Nil 56, 257 +1, 665 
PVE UTS eases hats mooi ese sheers ols Nil 4,906 1,011 3, 895 4,906 —15 
COGEAWO LUIVOL. cases cscs: 103,779 157,714 255,629 5, 864 261,493 —28,033 
LBs to Core beara e tent ee 125820 2,784 15,604 Nil 15,604 —4,822 
PARENT eo iie tab chuyele! sate ede es 23,303 744 24,047 Nil 24,047 +9, 890 
LT ANGLOWR oles cc altacteaies 18,941 4,274 23,215 Nil 93,215 +4,152 
Totals, 1936........ 7573051032) 13,735,7092/ 13,465,460 8,003,356), 21,468,816) +3,262,827 
1937, 
Bault;Ste. Marie...........4 615, 892 1,204,037 1,548,049 271, 880 1,819,929 —458,307 
Pyle MIp sn. fae ty Mes es 3,102,929 8,645,021 4,210,760 7,537,190)| 11,747,950) +1,311,147 
St. Lawrence River......... 4,780,416 4,415,023 5,604, 202 3,591, 237 9,195,439 +906, 915 
Pricheliey Rivers... os. cls. 96,985 26,759 99,031 24,113 123,744 +44,013 
ie TESS oe a A ee 14,293 65,659 79, 852 100 79,952 +23, 695 
PRUE Na eve ng a od eed owed 50 Deano 150 PPA) 2,365 —2,541 
PiGaWa, RUIVEL oaiss. tics rds o 162,833 186,245 336, 654 12,424 849,078 +87,585 
BOAT ee ei Bate ce «cee yc 13,745 2, 130 16,481 Nil 16,481 +877 
TOE Ra Sg Se 13653 695 2,348 Nil 2,348 —21, 699 
EVAN TOWS sic. chee Aseis ove 9,420 4,294 13,714 Nil 13,714;  —9,501 
Totals, 1937........ 8,798,216! 14,552, 784ll 11,911,241] 11,489,759l1 23,351,000 +1,882,184 


2 Revised since the publica- 
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The canal traffic figures in the foregoing Tables, 18 to 21, include duplications 
where the same freight passes through two or more canals. Table 22 below eliminates 
most of this duplication for the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. [Even in this 
analysis, however, grain traffic originating at Lake Superior ports and transhipped 
from Upper Lake to smaller boats at Port Colborne or other points on lakes Erie or 
Huron, is really a duplication although not appearing as such and is shown separately 
and deducted in the table. The elimination of duplications for Canadian canals 
only, is not feasible because both Canadian and United States vessels use the locks 
on both sides of the river at Sault Ste. Marie without the payment of tolls or other 
restrictions. ; 
22._Freight Traffic Using the St. Lawrence River, Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. 

Marie Canalis, navigation season of 1937. 
Notn.—Excluding duplications. 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used. Bound Bound Total. 
: Freight. Freight. 
tons. tons. tons. 
St Lawrence Ri veriOnl yi icase mein a eietetie ater cere ete ctw cutee cot ae ie botenels 2,972, 622 1,550,416] 4,523,038 
St. lawrence River and WellandiShips. criss tee =. siete 1,997,687} 2,801,327} 4,299,014 
St. Lawrence River, Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. Mariel.......... 229,091 587, 705 816,796 
Welland SBip only ap asta ltl. «asm Gree ca’ Rettig n arcleltal< «4 eer eaieees 726,190) 4,254,502} 4,980,692 
Welland Ship, and SaultisStes Manietias. «-cruscebe o./-1t-1 <ttouste crore 149,961 1,501,488; 1,651,449 
Sault Ste! Mariel only..1. 26. v2 s.ce coe eat ce pincdeia: Sree ieee ce 15,123,244) 70,045,133} 85,168,377 
TP OGAIS ei addin clecccisedeeret RE lo hte Se SRS ole en ener ae 21,198,795} 80,240,571) 101,439,366 
Deduct grain transhipped at Port Colborne and Buffalo............ - 1,315,754) 1,315,754 
"Bo Gall cy.cc eee Fk co ie Ae TA ie Se ce aia 21,198,795| 78,924,817) 100,123, 612 


1 Includes both Cansdian and United States canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Panama Canal.*—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and while 
its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental 
rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations based upon the 
opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping, but, with 
the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between our Pacific © 
ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels of 
Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. 


Table 23 shows the amount of traffic originating in or destined for Canada 
carried through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific” 
to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at 
western ports than at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern than 
for western Canadian ports. Strictly inter-coastal Canadian cargo during the latest 
year aggregated 119,939 long tons as compared with 119,577 long tons in 1936. | 


" 
‘ 
; 
d 


“Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN STEAM RAILWAYS 
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23.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-37. 


Originating on— Destined for— 
Year ended June 30— PE RIES Tse IMG EAS IY PON OAT DANE T IE, Te RRC: 
Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 


West Coast.| East Coast. || West Coast.| East Coast. 


long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tons. 
NAR er CN. IAS MAL ed CE, fale, eps iayoye'ats 125, 638 39,561 126, 414 16,558 
ee PR eC HONS Sore 4 cieaic Asie Cheeta eee eee tt 180, 981 25,174 148, 305 6,521 
EBS bids iy Ted 2 Ee ScLe Be RIE cae ee Benn Oe eee 604,546 92,939 101, 588 125, 283 
¢ UES ws SAS CARY tie BGM in a le ne ee 1, 223, 102 110, 677 141, 086 197, 204 
Se Ste: DAG AS CRIES RAT Rien nee SER Cee ne oe ne aera 1,082, 282 121, 803 158, 709 379, 284 
ee apna A UBT Rite atice wpe Rare ete la ent geen Wile Roba Garay wat ee 1, 650, 855 160, 196 168,295 614, 580 
DAG SoS BBs od Se See AOR EIS Acie ae eee A eee ee 1,548, 783 207, 003 248, 009 803,418 
BO e nec aces Geen ee ees 2,845, 675 168, 287 268, 960 394,173 
1929 ME SO, ES oe ola and wtmclodegayave eh ccerele ote © & 2,650, 646 231,128 266, 433 539, 767 
NT OP a erate acce re japaveneilestoracarsls aio ciate ore 1,968, 966 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
WE TR TN ee Ve Fe coo. herbie od Fekieece bio vl aw a pitS sian Mab AES 2,307,257 137,756 271, 621 492,532 
1932 SOMERS TENS VS SY BY Sie lett so Bias 2 froin ob atan's de pte evspaapae we sem > 2,090,211 89,443 167,855 529,317 
| 1933 RUB Ge 5 Cae ente POE SONS) OER is OGTR: 2,896, 162 121,875 134,511 828, 038 
| 1934 MPT rete carer str ratahe essen) eee ice « = cfeinse's) e's eos a eierain sic 5:6 2,201, 180 196, 204 189, 227 498, 706 
eh) Steerer Fi bd. uc sdcnary one Yash 2,490, 203 248, 658 176, 698 547,974 
ad MIATA PT sro Sie aie hers Sen eeheis. ie 6 Macrae) ia a eed 2,705, 567 298, 884 223,174 506, 673 
"1937. NIU CARRE SPAS EINE cue otfleapeia exci goer eee 2,780,243 | — 379,783 240,221 589,011 
ke 
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With respect to total traffic through the canal by nationality of vessels and 
cargo carried, vessels of United States registration carried 9,844,254 tons, or 35-0 p.c. 
of the total cargo of 28,108,375 locked through in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. 
British vessels carried 7,179,136 tons, or 25-5 p.c.; Norwegian vessels 3,506,109 tons, 
or 12-5 p.c.; Japanese vessels 1,789,178 tons, or 6-4 p.c.; and German vessels 1,496,- 
084 tons, or 5-3 p.c. 


24.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-37. 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year ended June 30— 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Toniiaee: Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
1h Rae Sheet, Sh es ASS 512 | 2,070,939 546 | 2,817,461 || | 1,058 4,888,400 
LOU Gen Sete foc votes cle pees 376 1,369, 018 348 1,724,317 724 3,093,335 
Ries eal I Or tae aera: sieas ot 844 | 2,928,470 894 | 4,126,250 1,738 7,054, 720 
LOTS 2 RSet ee terre postaelieters.s 877 2,638,116 hel 4,887,652 1,989 7,525, 768 
[QTO oeeraie pomearonhssto speeds ats 819 Aghoty one 1,129 4,172,776 1,948 6,910, 097 
IRDA URAL Sitters cache CoE Sete 1,130 | 4,091,964 1,263 | 5,280,410 2,393 9,372,374 
192102 Se Seto beave tte Moris 1,417 5,891, 009 1,374 5,704, 962 2,791 11,595,971 
LOZ ee eee ORS ete taaicie dates 1,469 5,495, 164 1,196 5,387, 443 2,665 10, 882, 607 
LDR BIRt ey ein eIIDIONS oo eae 2,090 7,085,965 1,818 | 12,480,464 3,908 19,566,429 
WOZ4AGE Cee Shas goers tie whee © 2,697 7,858, 969 2,461 | 19,134,198 5,158 26,993, 167 | 
1 ODD Seatac tenis ter fea 2,364 | 7,397,159 2,228 | 16,559,390 4,592 | 23,956,549 
LODE Neer eon, Meolatcw ceoictaiete 2,698 8,034,593 2,389 | 17,995,423 5, 087 26,030,016 
ODF stares ths orate bin eratena ay oreoerareions 2,805 8,576,474 2,488 | 19,157,081 5,293 27,130, 000 
QOS etc oete a ha cea srstotans 3,284 8,303,344 2,969 | 21,312,307 6, 253 29,615, 651 
VASE Ra Ne on ARS Se eA De Otic 3,279 | 9,873,529 3,010 | 20,774,239 6,289 | 30,647,768 
LO SO Rea eae eos cn aes 3,051 | 9,472,061 2,976 | 20,546,368 6,027 } 30,018,429 
AQ Sds CSR. Cee ie oe are ate 2,717 6, 670, 718 2,653 | 18,394,565 5,370 25,065, 283 © 
19325: GN Setcseishesssce cara taet 2,210 5, 631, 717 2,089 | 14, 167,269 4,362 19,798,986 
OSS s varie nis settee. sere eee 2,184 4,507,070 1,978 | 13,654,095 4,162 18, 161, 165 
1Q34 he. to). eee as heather 2,753 | 6,162,649 2,481 | 18,541,360 5,234 | 24,704,009 
LOS Da eee SoLGer wlan est PGtOMmnaozontel 2,504 | 17,779,806 5,180 | 25,309,527 
1936: hod ite ACE wc ae 2,770 8,249,899 ‘ 2,612 | 18,256,044 5,382 26,505,943 
LDS 7. od amar airs craters 2,865 | 9,895,632 2,522 | 18,212,743 5,387 | 28,108,375 


i 
| 
i 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic. 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, 7.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the: 
‘in transit’? movement in vessels which pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a larger total than any of the other activ- 
ities. With the consolidation of administrative activities in the Department of 
Transport, and the control of many of the leading ports in the National Harbours 
Board, traffic statistics for the seven harbours so administered are now obtainable, 
from the Annual Reports of the Board. These harbours are Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, and Vancouver. There still exist 
divergencies of classification that render it difficult to compile a statement covering 
the total traffic for these seven harbours, and it is at present not possible to include 
the traffic of other ports not administered by the Board. Marked progress is notice- 
able since the Board was organized, however, and comparable basic summary 
statistics, even if not altogether comprehensive, will no doubt be evolved in the 
course of time. 
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PART V.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and supplies to remote and unsettled areas. ‘The use of aircraft has made it 
possible to obtain accurate information for the development and conservation of 
natural resources in parts of Canada that would otherwise have been practically 
inaccessible. Air-mail and air-transportation lines and commercial services are 
increasing steadily in number and in the scope of their operations and usefulness. 
The treatment of air navigation in this part of the Year Book is confined to 
civil aviation; the military activities and organizations are dealt with under National 
Defence (see “‘Air Service” in the Index). The subject is introduced with a section 
dealing with the history and administrative control of civil aviation and this is 
followed by sections on facilities and equipment, finances and employees, and traffic, 
along the lines of the treatment adopted in this chapter for other forms of trans- 
portation. 

The collection and compilation of statistics of civil aviation was transferred 
from the Branch of the Controller of Civil Aviation to the Bureau of Statistics in 
1936. To preserve continuity with aviation statistics published in previous Year 
Books, a statistical summary of civil aviation for the years 1932 to 1937 is given 
below in Table 1. The statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently no comparisons with similar data for previous years can be made 
for items appearing in other tables of this Part. 

*Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied by J. A. Wilson, 


Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, while statistics have been compiled by G. S. 
Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1932-37. 


Norr.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
_ p. 661 of the 1930 edition, and for 1930 and 1931 at p. 698 of the 1986 Year Book. Dashes in this table in- 
dicate that no information was reported under the corresponding head for those years. 


Item. + 1932: 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
General Analysis. 
Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 7 7 6 10 if a) 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 73 87 125 123 116 162 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. 4 3 3 7 12 10 
Aircrait flights MAGC\....5..0000cc+ 00sec 102,219} 106,252) 128,031) 153,211 160,014 | 202,534 
Aircraft hours flown.............. pain 56,170 53, 299 75,871| 88,451] 101,935 | 126,550 
Total aircraft mileage... .........+000:: 4,569,131] 4,538,315} 6,497, 637|7,522,102 |7,803,942 |10,626,630 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 33 30 36 34 38 37 
RMOUS CANTICO eat e's ora is selec cals oa signs.s aie 102,219 106, 252 128,031] 173,211!) 132,096) 200,930! 
Passengers and crew carried............. 76, 800 85,006] 105,306} 157,472?) 118,6602) 160,5172 
Total personnel carried......... Feast 179,019} 191,258} 233,337) 330,683 | 250,756 | 361,447 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles)..... 4,569,131] 4,538,315] 6,497, 637|7, 522, 102119, 753, 6901)14,179,486! 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 
BORO TITER eee «cosets fo cok ele otic ween 2,869,799] 3,816,862] 6, 266, 475|7, 936, 9502 10,105,9362 14,690,8722 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel 
SPT ULLSS et 2002 Ch cae a ge 7,438,930) 8,355, 177/12, 764, 112/15,459,052 |19,859,626 |28,870,358 
Total freight or express carried (Ib.)..... 3,129,974) 4,205, 901/14, 441, 179|17,615,910 {25,387,719 |26,205,766 


= Otal mail carried (Ib.)...........0.008- 413,687} 539.358}  625,040)1, 126,084 | 1,161,069 | 1,411,213% 


Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
_ Total air harbours (all types)........... 83 90 101 96 155 155 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 710. 
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1.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1932-37—concluded. 


Item. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Licensed Civil Aircraft.4 
Total aircraft (all types)—~ 


Gross weight— 
Upto 000s. eee te rete ae 416 331 - - ~ 316 | 
DP O0TAO00Mb: iene doe ee - 1 ~ = - 132 : 
AFOOT OS000bl bee ame ts cee ceeicets 1 - - ~ - 147 @ 
Over 100007 tire. oun ceioe etn - - - - 5 9 
Type— 
SCA DOMUB Eas es loons aaaracetone ensue ele 416 331 - - - 32 
ATH phibianssosd pisces oe eee. Reale tre 26 12 - - - 1 
FANG PlANESss,0. ode scale sepia eer eKe 2 1 - - - 322 
Convertiblen) (Matsa ttaeit cr niests 445 345 368 380 450 249 © 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. . 
Commercial pilots: acest cee dere ae 5 474 405 414 380 320 
Limited commercial pilots.............. 6 6 6 6 65 129 © 
Rranspor tipllOtsacts saneiac et yecbins aes 6 6 6 6 42 73 
Private pilotsectscctsn cee chien sete tater 5 405 429 496 559 625 
Air CNoINCeTS Aare. che ohioetiseelicer eanee 5 403 461 472 bse 595 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 52 60 61 318 55 90 
1 Crews for 1935-87. 2 Passengers for 1935-37. 3 Canadian postal contracts, 1,823,584 lb. 
4 Details of licensed aircraft for 1937 are given in Table 2. 5 The basis of classification was changed © 


in 1935 and is now shown from 1933 onward. Figures on the old basis for 1929-34 will be found at p. 746 of © 
the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 6 This class did not exist prior to 1936. 
2.—Licensed Civil Aircraft in Canada, Dec. 31, 1937. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information was reported under the corresponding head ~ 
for those years. 


Dominion 


. ; Flying Commer- | 
Aircraft. and Private. : Total. 
Prsvineral’ Clubs. . cial. 
Cienca Warne No. No. No. No. No. 
Wpsto O00 bat tate ccteca ee she ceuaen 39 95 71 111 316 
2 OOM 42000 Tha. var ccciret nics ste cite eres 21 16 - 95 132 
A DOE COs Os 000 aces ee crores Gueecototeroncier tater tate 17 3 - 127 147 
Over lOvO00M bret cee eee - - - 9 9 
Wotals 32.3. PUD 77 114 71 349 che 
Tyrer eae i es ea ee TS 
Sea boaters. sneack etic occa tetera 25 1 1 5 32 
Arm pl DIA Wee shies seats ote tearm aie ee 1 = aS = ee 
Whence PlANESR tiers ccseike wis ccs sre woaisinie cee 34 |. 99 68 121 322 
Convertiblessen mahal on 6 tere foment cea: 17 14 7s 216 249 
Totals.) .6ie 9. OL Th. s. ss 77 114 71 342 604 — 


1 Total weight of aircraft with supplies and full load. 2 May be equipped with wheels, floats or 
skis as conditions demand. ) 


Section 1.—History and Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Development of Aviation in Canada. 


Historical Sketch.—About the turn of the century Mr. W. R. Turnbull, who 
may be termed the “father of aeronautical research in Canada’’, was experimenting 
with aerofoils and propellers at Rothesay, New Brunswick, where, in 1902, he set up 
the first small wind tunnel in Canada. He discovered the laws of the centre of pres- 
sure movement on aerofoils, and made deductions from these laws which explained 
the longitudinal stability of aeroplanes. He also propounded the static laws of air 
propellers and in later years evolved and developed the controllable-pitch propelle 


At the time that Mr. Turnbull was beginning his work, Dr. Graham Bell was” 
experimenting with kites and air-screws in laboratories at his summer home at 
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Baddeck, Cape Breton island. The “Aerial Experiment Association”, formed in 
1907, consisted of Dr. Bell, J. A. D. McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, two young Cana- 
dian engineering graduates, Glen Curtiss, a motor-cycle engine builder from New 
York State, and Lieut. Selfridge, on leave from the United States army. As a result 
of the work of these associates, the first flight in Canada was made at Baddeck on 
Dec. 7, 1907, in the Cygnet, a tetrahedral kite, which was towed by a steam tug. 
On Feb. 23, 1909, McCurdy’s aeroplane, the Silver Dart, was taken out for tests on 


- the ice at Baddeck. With its designer as pilot and under its own power, it flew for 


half a mile, rising thirty feet above the ice. This was the first aeroplane flight by a 
British subject. The Silver Dart was an advance on any aircraft previously flown, 
notable features being a three-wheel undercarriage, tapered wings, and the use of 
aileron controls. 


Progress was rapid throughout the civilized world in the development and 
design of heavier-than-air flying craft from 1908 to the outbreak of the War, and 
this progress was accelerated during the War by the intensity of competition for 
superiority in the air, and by the wide field for experiment which the war activities 
provided. Officially, Canada took little part in these developments. However, many 
young Canadians entered the flying service of Britain and, to facilitate their recruit- 
ment and preparation, training units were established in Canada. To provide the 
aircraft for training purposes, Canadian Aeroplanes, Limited, was organized by the 
Imperial Munitions Board and, by the end of the War no less than 2,900 planes had 
been built by this industry. In the latter part of the War, owing to the extension 
of submarine raiding to the Atlantic coast of America, a Royal Canadian Naval Air 
Service was organized to patrol the coasts of the Maritime Provinces and the gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Bases were established at Halifax and Sydney, and patrols inaug- 
urated on Aug. 25, 1918. 


At the end of the War thousands of young men with training and experience in 
the British flying services returned to-Canada, full of enthusiasm for aviation, and 
seeking an opportunity to apply their new knowledge to peace-time developments. 
At the same time, governments were disposing of their surplus stocks of planes at 
bargain prices. Action was necessary to supervise and control aviation in Canada. 
The Air Board was appointed in June, 1919, with authority for the full regulation of 
civil aeronautics. Branches were organized to deal with licensing of aircraft and 
personnel, to conduct operations for other Government services, and to provide 
technical services. 


The immediate post-war circumstances of a large number of trained pilots and 
many surplus aircraft resulted in great activity in flying. However, much of this 
was in the form of exhibition flying, joy-riding and flying instruction. Patronage of 
these activities soon waned as the novelty of flying wore off among the general public. 
However, the foundations for real progress were laid by a few more far-sighted men 
who sought to apply the facilities of aircraft to real practical purposes in forest 
reconnaissance, surveying, and transportation in inaccessible areas of country. In 
the summer of 1919 successful flights were made for forest protection and survey 


_ work at Lac 4 la Tortue in Quebec. In the summers of 1920 and 1921 bases were 


Pere Seer Se 


established by the Air Board, with provincial co-operation, at various points across 
Canada from which forest patrols and survey work were carried on. In addition 
some large corporations, such as the Laurentide Company and Price Brothers, estab- 
lished their own air services for forest patrol, surveys and transportation. ‘The 
discovery of crude oil at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie river in the fall of 1921 led 
to the first large-scale attempt to establish air transportation in the far north by the 
Imperial Oil Company. As a result of the development of mining activity at Rouyn 
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in northwestern Quebec, the first regular freight and passenger air transport service 
was inaugurated in 1924 by the Laurentide Air Services, Limited. 


From these beginnings the expansion has been rapid. The speed and ease of air _ 
‘transport played a very important part in the expansion of mining activity during 
recent years throughout many areas of the Canadian Shield. Aircraft have been 
regularly used all across Canada for forest sketching, patrol and fire suppression, 
while very large areas have been mapped each year by aerial photography. The 
basic reasons for this progress of flying in the north country are simple. The only 
alternative means of transportation in many cases—the canoe in summer and the 
dog team in winter—are arduous, tedious, very costly, and slow for long distances. 
Furthermore, the lakes which dot the country everywhere provided from the first 
readily available landing places for aircraft equipped with floats in summer and 
with skis in winter. The flying could all be done in daylight hours and trips could 
generally be postponed if weather conditions were unfavourable. As a result com- 
mercial flying throughout the north country has been able to supply a very real 
economic service and to show substantial progress without governmental subsidies 
of any kind, while numerous governmental functions are being carried out with 
increased efficiency and economy through the aid of flying. 


The situation was wholly different in the older settled parts of Canada. Here 
other forms of dependable and efficient transportation were already in existence and 
in some phases over-developed. The only advantage flying could offer was a saving 
of time, and to effect this an elaborate system of ground facilities was necessary. 
On account of the expense entailed, the development of inter-city air transportation — 
was left in abeyance at first until progress elsewhere would give a clearer indication © 
of its success and value. However, the success of inter-city air services in Europe 
and the steady growth of the United States airway system led to a reconsideration — 
of Canada’s position in 1927. As a step in establishing a chain of airports across 
Canada and also to provide for the training of personnel, the flying-club movement — 
was started with the offer of government grants and gifts of aircraft. Twenty-three — 
flying clubs were established in the principal cities of Canada in 1928 and 1929. 
Aerodromes established by municipalities or by these flying clubs formed the nucleus 
for the Trans-Canada airway, the Dominion Government having to provide inter- 
mediate landing fields, especially through the Rocky mountains and across northern 
Ontario, and the weather-reporting, lighting, and radio services. (See pp. 713-714.) ° 


Mention has already been made of the administration of aviation under the Air 
Board immediately after the War. At the beginning of 1923, in the unification of 
the defence forces under the Department of Naticnal Lefence, the Air Roard was 
abolished and the administration of aviation was placed under the new Lepartment. 
At this period when both military and civil flying services were small and in the early 
stages of their development, the advantages of combining their administration in one 
department were manifest. However, the two functions inevitably developed along 
different lines, these differences applying both to types of aircraft and to training of 
personnel. With the growth of both military and civil flying, their administration 
in one department became less convenient and stability in the administration of 
aviation in the Dominion was finally reached in the autumn of 19386 by the complete 
separation of the military and civil functions, the latter being transferred to the ncw 
Department of Transport. Civil aviation has now beccme so important a part of 
the transportation facilities of Canada that it can best be administered by the 
Department which deals with railway, shipping, and highway services, to which 
aviation is COIR ema ) 
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THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY. 


Modern Airway Facilities.—The term ‘airway’ may be defined as the path 
of flight between two terminal airports on which have been installed permanent aids 
to air navigation. In North America a standard system of aids to air navigation 
has gradually been evolved.- This is being closely adhered to in the construction 
and equipment of the Trans-Canada-airway, and some of the most important char- 
acteristics should be mentioned. Essential features are efficient weather and radio 
services. Terminal airports, 7.e., those where regular stops are made, should be all- 
way and all-weather fields, having three or more hard-surfaced runways, at least 
3,000 feet in length, fully lighted with electric airway beacons, floodlights, boundary 
lighting systems to define the runways, range and approach lights to indicate the 
path of flight to the paved landing strips, and obstruction lights to define obstacles 
that might interfere with the clear approach to the airport. At a distance of about 
three miles there should be a radio-beam station, by means of which the pilot is 
guided along the airway and brought directly over the airport at the proper altitude 
for landing. 


A meteorological service is essential on every main airport. By means of two- 
way radio, aeroplanes in flight are given, every thirty minutes, the latest information 
on the weather, are controlled during their flight, given full information as to other 
aeroplanes flying in their vicinity, and advised when to land. 


Present practice requires radio-beam and two-way communication stations 
along the airway at intervals of about 100 miles between the terminal airports. 
Adjacent to these and directly in the path of flight secondary aerodromes are con- 
structed. These are not necessarily stopping points but they afford a safe landing 
in case of need. The number of such additional intermediate aerodromes considered 
necessary for safety varies with the type of country. In open, settled, farm lands, 
where there are no mountains and where the weather is normally fine, they may be 
dispensed with altogether or spaced at intervals of about fifty miles between the 
major airports. Owing to the nature of the climate and the difficult physical char- 
acter of the terrain in the Rocky Mountain region and northern Ontario, where 
there are absolutely no alternative emergency landing places, the spacing averages 
about thirty miles. The Trans-Canada Airway when finally completed will consist 
of a chain of airports from 30 to 50 miles apart reaching from Halifax to Vancouver 
with ‘feeder’ lines at branches from larger cities on the main airway to neighbouring 
cities in the United States and into the Canadian North. 


Major Divisions of the Trans-Canada Airway.—Natural conditions divide 
the Trans-Canada airway into four distinct regions—the Mountain region, from the 
Pacific coast to the foothills in Alberta; the Prairie region, stretching from the foot- 
hills to the Ontario boundary; the Laurentian area, extending through western 
Ontario as far as the Ottawa valley; and the Atlantic section, which takes in the 
settled areas in the basin of the Great Lakes, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
and the Maritimes. 


The Prairie region obviously presented the simplest construction and operating 
problems. There, precipitation is light, visibility normally good, contour changes 
are gradual, and aerodrome sites requiring little development were obtainable every- 
where. Airway surveys commenced on the prairie section in the summer of 1928, 
and aerodrome construction and lighting installation followed. By the end of 1929, 
a chain of lighted aerodromes from Winnipeg to Edmonton via Regina and Calgary 
had been prepared and a contract for the carriage of mails had been let to Canadian 
Airways by the Post Office Department. Actual flying operations started on Mar, 
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1, 1930, with the operation of a nightly service each way. Five radio-beam stations, 
constructed in 1931, increased the efficiency of the airway materially. This service 
continued in regular operation with satisfactory results till Mar. 31, 19382, when, for 
reasons of economy in all services, it was temporarily suspended. Although the 
operation of the trans-prairie service was stopped, the airway surveys then in hand 
in the mountains and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces were 
continued with a view to the eventual completion of the system from coast to coast. 


Progress of the Airway.—Preliminary development on practically all aero- 
dromes west of Montreal is now completed and while further construction work is 
required on some of the key airports to bring them up to the high standard of con- 
struction required, the route may now be flown safely in daylight hours, The instal- 
lation of the radio-beam and two-way radio systems is proceeding as deliveries 
of equipment can be obtained. The lighting program is also well in hand. 


Regular operations from Vancouver to Winnipeg—the western half of the air- 
way—were possible at the end of 1937, and the airway should be in shape for 
regular operation at all seasons of the year, both night and day, from Vancouver to 
Montreal by mid-summer, 1938. The Atlantic section, east of Montreal, is not so 
far advanced but by the close of another construction season this too should be 
ready for regular operation. 


An Act creating a national operating company—Trans-Canada Air Lines—for 
the operation of the Trans-Canada system was passed by Parliament in 1937. 
Time is required to build up such an organization but already it is operating the 
Seattle-Vancouver air-mail service and using this service as a training ground. As 
aircraft now on order are delivered, Trans-Canada Air Lines will extend its opera- 
tions until they include the whole system from coast to coast. 


The increase in landing speed and the introduction of night and all-weather 
flying necessitate larger airports, with longer clear approaches and improved surfaces. 
Airports which were adequate five years ago no longer suffice. The Department of 
Transport is co-operating with the municipal authorities in all parts of the country — 
to provide air terminals of the required standard and is giving generous assistance 
so that first-rate airports may be available at all the principal traffic centres. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE, 


The past decade has witnessed the creation of a world-wide system of communi- 
cations by air. European air lines cover that continent with a network connecting — 
all the principal centres and stretching out to the farthest confines of Africa, Asia, — 
and Australasia. In North America, the United States airway system provides a 
similar network and has been extended to give rapid means of transportation to all © 
points in Central and South America. The Pacific ocean has been spanned and 
South America connected with Europe. The only major trade route not yet regularly 
served by aircraft is the North Atlantic. This trade route is perhaps the most im-— 
portant in the world. It joins the greatest centres of population and industry of the 
Old and New Worlds. It is served by the most highly efficient transport and com- 
munication systems in the world and here, if anywhere, is to be found traffic of 
sufficient value and quantity to justify the establishment of a commercial air service. 
The great circle track, or shortest route joining these two great industrial districts, 
passes down the Rhine Valley, through northern France and Belgium, London, 
northern Ireland, the Straits of Belle Isle, Montreal, the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and thence to the Mississippi basin. The eastern and western terminals of the direct 
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Trans-Atlantic airway lie in the British Commonwealth and from the earliest days 
of aviation the Canadian Government has watched its development with growing 
interest. The length of the ocean crossing and the climatic difficulties have delayed 
the establishment of any regular service by this route, but, with the advance of 
aeronautical and radio science and meteorological services, these are being conquered. 


At the invitation of the Government of Newfoundland, representatives of the 
Janadian and United Kingdom Governments visited St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
July, 1938, for a conference on trans-Atlantic flying. This conference was also 
attended by representatives of Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways. The 
result of this conference was close co-operation between the three Governments in 
certain preliminary surveys and meteorological studies. 


An agreement for co-operation in the establishment of the Trans-Atlantic air 
service by the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, 
and Newfoundland was reached by representatives of these Governments in Ottawa, 
in December, 1935. Since the friendly co-operation of United States interests, 
rather than the institution of a rival service, was highly desirable, at the close of 
the Ottawa Conference in December, 1935, the representatives of the Common- 
wealth Governments proceeded to Washington and an agreement was reached with 
representatives of the United States Government for their co-operation in the insti- 
tution of a regular transatlantic air-mail, passenger, and express service. The 
practical results of these two conferences were the trial flights made by aircraft of 
Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways during the summer of 1937. Flying 
boats were used by both companies, Imperial Airways operating two of the new 
‘Empire’ type, high wing monoplane boats, while Pan American Airways used the 
‘Clipper’ flying boat, a type which had been successfully flown on their trans- 
Pacific service. The success of these trial flights inspires confidence that, in a rel- 
atively short time, commercial transatlantic services will be in operation. 


Canada’s share in the trial flights has been confined so far to the provision of 
seaplane bases, meteorological and radio services in Canada and, as regards the two 
services last named, in Newfoundland as well. Under the Ottawa Agreement, 
when the trial flights justify the establishment of a regular service, a joint operating 
company will be formed by Imperial Airways, Trans-Canada Air Lines and a com- 
pany nominated by the Irish Free State for the permanent operation of the route. 
Negotiations are now proceeding between the three companies for the establishment 
at an early date of such a joint operating company. 


Subsection 2.—Administration. 


Civil aviation, previously administered by the Department of National Defence, 
is now a function of the Department of Transport, created in November, 1936. 


The administrative duties under the Controller of Civil Aviation include the 
inspection and registration of aircraft and air harbours, the licensing of commercial 
and private air pilots, air engineers and air navigators. In,addition to these duties, 
the location and construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship 
services are administered in this Branch. 


Provincial Government Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
owns 25 aircraft, which are operated by the province in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, transportation, air photography and sketching in northern Ontario. The 
Manitoba Government Air Service operated, in 1937, 6 aircraft on forest protection 
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in the province for the Forestry Branch. Work requiring the use of aircraft was 
carried out in other provinces by commercial operators on contract with the Pro- 
vincial Governments concerned. . 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—Since the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police took over the duties of the Preventive Service in 1982, aircraft have been 
utilized in the work on a wide scale, particularly along the coastal areas of the 
Maritime Provinces and in the lower St. Lawrence river. Such aircraft are equipped 
to maintain communication with the Preventive Service patrol vessels and also the 
land detachments, thereby enabling closest co-operation between all branches. 
Prior to 1937, this work had been performed by seaplanes provided by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, who also furnished the pilots. During 1937 aircraft operations 
along the Atlantic seaboard in connection with Preventive Service work were carried 
out entirely by aircraft purchased by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Four 
DeHavilland twin-engine ‘Dragonfly landplanes were purchased by the Force, three 
of which were operated from the base located at Moncton, N.B. Flying operations 
commenced July 9, 1937, and terminated for the season Oct. 31, 1937, during which 
time a total of 117 separate patrols were carried out, which involved a total of 350 
hours flying time. No accident or other untoward incident occurred during these 
patrols. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1937 the principal activity of commercial 
aircraft operators in Canada was the carriage by air of passengers, freight, and mails 
to mining fields in the more remote parts of the Dominion. Their work also included 
forest fire patrols, timber cruising, air photography, flying instruction, advertising, 
short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, 
and mail carried during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, may be found in Table 
6, p. 736, under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office. 


Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more wide-spread interest and 
knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has assisted 
by issuing light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the 22 flying clubs, v7z.: 
Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Montreal, Brant-Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Kingston, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, 
Brandon, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver. Many aerodromes have been established through this movement. 
Details of membership, aircraft, hangars, flights, etc., of flying clubs are shown 
separately in the tables. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft. 
Subsection 1.—Ground Facilities. 


The nucleus of the chain of aerodromes and ground facilities mentioned below, 
which will constitute the Trans-Canada airway, consists of municipal or flying-club 
airports adjacent to the larger urban centres. There are also numerous terminals 
from which commercial flying services operate, chiefly into the northerly mining 
regions. These different types of air harbours are indicated in Table 3. 


A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal. 
Immigration, customs, and postal facilities are available. An aerodrome has also 
been constructed at Rimouski to expedite the dispatch and reception of trans- 
Atlantic mails. 


AIR HARBOURS IN CANADA 


C17 
3.—Air Harbours in Canada, 1936. 
MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS. 
: Name of Aeroplane Landing . | Capacity | Invest- 
FOcation. Club Using Harbour. Surface. of Hangar.| ment.! 
Nova Scotia— ee $ 
PIBNILA cre aie sais waite eie Halifax Aero Club...:......: TRANG One ery tern 2,400 1,300 
New Brunswick— 
Prederictonercctsus ss on ens (none) Water sons ctiacerschag - ~ 
MEGieCONE: sas ores bake eae (none) LB Cw ope AS So eke ed 4,881 23, 830 
Bain WOUne ... ceccek cet oss. Saint John Flying Club...... LOCH labret egh, Tames 2 5,200 33,520 
Quebec— 
Cap de la Madeleine....... (none) andaeecr as sees - - 
Ontario— 
STATIOTE a rcatate oa ies ce Se ons Brant-Norfolk Aero Club....} Land.............. 1,300 6,650 
HORT WALI ae as clon ees Fort William Aero Club..... Ande ee teens 2,400 975 
PUSSY OULY sone ie tice 6 as 6c (none) Water sans mieiacs ~ - 
Plamiltoni sce: dese wasiencts Hamilton Aero Club......... a ndives sees eatin 5; 700 ~ 
IN PSEOM Re tet cress ics sacvies Flying Club of Kingston..... HSN eres oes eee 7,500 3,500 
hittle'Currentiie oe (none) Land and Water... - 75 
PontArthurioes ee acs cueeths. (none) Waterss ao keene. - - 
WUEAOLM occ ees one ate (none) Tanda cere - 15,000 
Wiaterloosen. tease siete « Kitchener-Waterloo Flying 
Macatiohek: Cle at eee neue a Deh as Penanens sesh eene 5,000 1,600 
Ay 1237 ba ate en ae eee area (none Wane. fees woe: - 1,000 
WIRNIDOS ee see tie wean sacs a Winnipeg Flying Club........ anes sect: - 17,784 
Saskatchewan— 
MOOSE W lost oe oka Moose Jaw Flying Club, Ltd.| Land.............. 11,600 42,500 
North Battleford.......... (none) iene Uti ey hae 4,392 9,400 
ROBIN Fetes tere oon eee eis Regina Flying Club.......... gah Vo Ne quasiont wets 12,000} 150,000 
SaskatOowssee es oes sas Saskatoon Flying Club...... Bands day ttn ae - 36, 127 
\ ERASED TG NES Sa See ae gener (none) A DESC AIS Sy Bee ~ 2,000 
BY OT COM Srey ek cic ose. ae be (none) Vand id ee teckn - 5,000 
Alberta— ; 
Calearycr ge see hone cake Calgary Aero Club.......... and yccemertt ee 7,800 54,638 
Cooking ake’ ccs sjeeces00 (none) Land and Water... ~ 20,658 
GGMONTON eis eee cease Edmonton and Northern 
AlbertasAero Club sqsne| sands esis aieice 8,000} 165,070 
Methbridve: 3.2. ceciia ss (none) IBC HI\ bear id Wee ean ele - - 
Medicine Hate yaw. jaioss 6 (none) Vande. pea - = 
British Columbia— 
@ranbrookse. yAscitas scien (none) and wasccsmas setts 3, 850 10,758 
ORIG ete oe deena es (none) Hand eee ees ee 3,200 23,700 
Grand orks ys ees (none) Bee bes GAS PS tee ek - 2,850 
Late Rts ecko Aer ats none) Pandan ee - ~ 
NVBNCOMV ERT cies cess terse 2's oie Aero Club of British Colum- 
Tesh cay ec eat Bets Land and Water... 21,306} 626,000 
MOPNGING oan a een eis ole ck (none) Wane R62. saree ire 3,000 5,000 
Williams Lake............. (none) FANG Pesan evecare as - 902 
Totals, Municipal Air Harbours ................. 00... cece cece eeees 109,529] 1,259,837 
OTHER AIR HARBOURS. 
Landing Surfaces. 
Kind. Land Water | Land and 
Only. Only. Water. Total 
No. No. No. No. 
MEE SR NPR en Save oe fy oa ras Sic wigs om hoteles Mee ape setae oe ly 27 Nil 44 
AIPA AUER MULAL Mpa ALO ve cle ae cig craig hiarsvele Pid pdlataa smiled w avaawlere wists wis Y Nil Nil 2 
ea CebCINPOLADY arcivugern eeee ne Wieleieis oa 6 dose Sea Mine) Slee eK 1 Nil Nil 1 
Dominion Government s Nil 3 atl 4 
HERES TORET OG) SAU cae aie paicn oo egrac oie sista cua cvoi iste Sian) ect Drtaar olonoraavoterele obese ave 30 Nil Nil 30 
MeSTAS IMI Cl meee Nite ooo Src ai ote he. visti ns ator Suaeneuer asia Sie distal h ablecane ss Nil 11 Nil Td 
EEA UEE ere Pee ee ese aad, oC DR aves ale ciaueimte’ns ofehatgaenare’a in siesveus 13 16 Nil 29 
Totals, Other Air Harbours.................... 63 57 1 121 
Totals, Municipal Air Harbours................ 28 3 3 34 
Grand’ Totals irs as tec ee eet aes ee foeilet) b 60 4 155 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 2 Information not available. 
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Subsection 2.—Aircraft. 


The Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the development of 
flying. Canadian Vickers was the pioneer firm in Canada. Several manufacturers 
are now producing original types especially suited to operation in Canada. Several 
aircraft manufacturers from England and the United States have formed branches 
in Canada for the assembly and service of their products. The list of aircraft manu- 
facturers for 1937 includes the following: Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont.; Boeing Aircraft Co. of Canada Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Toronto, Ont.; Fleet Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont.; 
Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; National Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; A. E. Link, Gananoque, Ont.; Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Fair- 
child Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, Que.; Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, Que.; and 
Montreal Aircraft Industries, Ltd., Montreal, Que. | 

The following firms have established plants for the manufacture of landing gear 
designed to meet the needs of Canadian aviation: MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Elliott Bros., Sioux Lookout, Ont.; Aircraft Supplies Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man.; Sachau Marine Works, Toronto, Ont.; 8S. W. Waggett, Toronto, Ont.; 
Rutherford Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Ottawa Car Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Alberta Motor Boat Co., Edmonton, Alta. 

Aero engine factories are established for construction or assembly and service 
of their products as follows: Standard Machine Works, Winnipeg, Man.; Coates Ltd., 
Ebourne, B.C.; Wells Air Transport Ltd., Ebourne, B.C.; Canadian Airways Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Toronto, Ont.; Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont.; Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Canada Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Aero Engines of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Ltd., Longueuil, Que.; Canadian Wright Ltd., Montreal, 
Que.; Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal,’ Que.; Armstrong-Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; Aircraft Repair Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.; M. & C. Aviation Co. 
Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask.; Prairie Airways Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask.; and Institute 
of Technology & Arts, Calgary, Alta. 


Section 3.—Finances and Employees. 


Investments.—The development of aviation requires a considerable outlay of 
capital not only for the provision and replacement of aircraft but also for the provi- 
sion of landing fields or harbours, buildings, servicing shops, etc. 


4.—Investment for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


Item. Flying Clubs. |} Commercial. 
$ $ 

Landiande buildinva eo sere stan cies hives cl oaiaioniecers wie eters cate eisieleteletcreie (te caccatuets 14,204 561,198 
PTE CTALES Se are ae BTEC iclrcomt 5 feral oie sueiiicis tas Mio ete "aus tarceane eittats Catena veoters 47,018 * 2,742,469 
Td olsyandsecuipmen tect yin seer ctaleseytecietade cleies loli ese stale o welroborelseielannereter= 2,788 275,404 
Mur nitureanaromice Aappuances.. «ave ecisascesee cots sae esac ane ge ees eees 1,690 35,837 
Opranization exponGituresyass: qe aseictes «ots os sinrcis aie ae slave ieee si etn ainicin oa eier eres 1,479 1,017,312 
Motals ee co ee LU ee Se aa Se ere a nie OT AG Se eT RAEN Se 67,179 4,632,220 


Revenues and Expenses.—No statistics are available regarding expenditures _ 
on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private 
individuals. Table 5 shows the revenues and expenditures of flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations. 
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5.—Revenues and Expenses of Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


Item. Flying Clubs. | Commercial. 

$ $ 
AL OLAMONELS UUs GV OIUCS tat warsace vie Seiiteteln ek Hae ee ee retain aiere selec peace wg aye aie 198,401 2,501,242 
ED OGA MO DERE bl SOLON SOA tak tims sack orale ales Meters eerete Siete oul Dera ales 182,325 2,390,019 
Net operating TONONUOR, Nir antais oferty s tsa SEE TOR RR. aisle sina epee ade + © 16,076 117,228 


a 


Personnel and Employees.—The numbers of pilots and engineers holding 
licences under the Controller of Civil Aviation in 1937 were as follows: private pilots 
625; commercial pilots 320; limited commercial pute 129; transport pilots 73; and 
air engineers 595. 


In Table 6 are shown employees and salaries and wages in flying ake and com- 
mercial flying organizations in 1936. 


6.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, in Canada, 1936. 


Item. Flying Clubs. | Commercial. 
EBM DLOV COs ema tae yor ee es eke so catekl star ine toa aiies cs one No. 67 548 
Malawies AHO ASNT eke eer EE lens coo ae coats aero cae Hite ate. desea $ 80,707 815,931 


Section 4.—Traffic. 


The freight carried by aircraft consisted largely of machinery, supplies, etc., 
for mines in the northern part of Quebec,.Ontario and the western provinces and the 
Northwest Territories. Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will 
probably be the cheapest and most effective method of transportation during the 
life of a large number of these. The amount of freight and express carried by aircraft 
has grown steadily and rapidly, increasing from 2,372,467 pounds in 1931 to 26,226,260 
pounds in 1937 exclusive of 12,836 pounds carried in international service. This 
is considerably more than was carried in any other country, the United States 
reporting 7,127,369 pounds for 1937. The activity in mining, particularly in gold 
mining, due to the increased price of gold, has been a large factor in this rapid 
growth of air transportation of freight and express. Much mail, not included in 
the mail carried under contract, is also carried into the mines by aircraft. 


> 


7.—Commercial Air Traffic in Canada,! by Provinces, 1937. 


Passengers Freight Mail 


Province or Other Origin. Taken On. Loaded. Loaded. 
No. lb. lb. 

ince CAV OTOR le An x sk Rak sss hbane < maneeetes *c oe es 630 549 126,460 

SEWER LSE ETE ee eo eR a Aa a ae EE ye a ar Ne 613 250 - 
Mio VaneIG WACICet or Lass the Shee es). Seb ashs SLM E REEL ade Bade 872 5,839 148,910 
- Rime) ene Sy Sg ae ae eee CEE ee eae Snes AES 33, 589 3,375, 560 186,611 
USheN PION Crh gy lyk: nett eget apheehey t e nPen e ate aM 5 aera en ded 42, 604 11,249,169 321,686 
MAS TTSTO RTE fy leg hl ne ges Ans Aes aie Re cA Ae Ok Ne 125252 3,823,817 254,409 
Pe NC OIREUTIP tsM TeTaha  PSU Sais Six Sho Niaiene cade cis! ay sucle wie (opeceto oueva eer 12,270 1,176,481 62,023 
EM Oe ea 2 odig lhe fear 6A a ea ee ne ee RS eRe Pee eee 5,464 2,399,635 109,153 
ADT ENEA ST EPUUII Tce creek LU hey wwe yo wos Suaee Navi eRe is ads las aa 6 one 8,165 509, 782 40, 848 
» Yukon and Northwest Territories PR Ie ON ee 5, 626 1,691,265 33,942 
EME REMIT EAEG tacts hielo ccll ravniecunieushe: healers ave Bieca sine eine afelor sala tapes 5,075 11, 873 127,171 
“4 WAL WER ae te a 5 ey aa ea a Banat aN aR Cn ae 127,090 | 24,244,220 1,411,213 


1 Includes internationel operations. 
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Item. 
Clubs gcc ariccn wee No. 
Members—— 
Mhying seek. sé 
Omer eee bbs 


Flights of aircraft.. “ 


Hours flown....... c 

Miles flown........ No 

Average duration of 
fiohitere ee: « minutes. 


Gasolene consumed. gal. 


Lublicating oil con- 
SUMEGa saw cae 
Crew carried....... 
Paying passengers 
carried 
Non-paying passen- 
gers carried...... 


“ec 


Totals, personnel 
carried 
Crew carried one 


MMO vo ance es 
Paying passengers 
carried one mile.. 
Non-paying passen- 
gers carried one 
aoN i yu Sea ae dr wae Sites 


Totals, personnel 
carried one mile. 
Pupils given instruc- 
CLONE crete ee 
Freight and express 
CALTICC!s fee com eee 
Mail—postal con- 
CT RCUSt. er ieee te 
Ton miles—freight 
and express...... 
Ton miles—mail... 


Totals, ton miles. 


Square miles sketch- 
ed from aircraft.. “ 
Square miles photo- 
graphed—vertical “ 
Square miles photo- 
graphed—oblique “ 


Details. 
72935 71236 Dot Light | , 
otal. otal. <a ero- om- nter- 
chen plane mercial, | national.! Total. 
Paonia Clubs. 
- - - 22 - - 22 
- - - 1,194 - - 1,194 
- - - 1,189 - - 1,189 
153; 211 160,014 11,009 51,400 136,311 3,814 202,534 
88,451 101, 953 8,818 19,720 92,550 5,462 126, 550 
7,522,102 | 7,808,942 699, 771 27,9002) 9,136, 626 762,333 |10, 626, 630 
34 38 48 23 4] 86 L337 
3 1,681,517 126,971 132,165 | 1,876,527 139,189 | 2,274,852 
3 51,730 3,419 3,501 51, 238 S,ale 61,475 
173, 211 132,096 12,092 51,400 130, 631 6,807 200, 930 
140,379 99,451 - 380 102, 740 9,352 112,472 
17,093 19, 209 7,010 26, 037 13, 698 1,300 48,045 
330, 683 250,756 19, 102 77,817 247, 069 17,459 361, 447 
7,522 1024] 9,753,690 750, 227 30, 4002] 12,036,281 |1,362,578 {14,179,486 
7,936,9505) 8,724,790 - 26, 6002/10, 952,003 |1,874,601 |12,853, 204 
- 1,381, 146 455,497 8 1,101,708 280,463 | 1,837,668 
15,459,052 119,859,626 |/1, 205, 724 57, 0002/24, 089,992 |3,517,642 |28, 870,358 
3 1,304 6 985 646 12 1,649 
17,615,910 |25,387,719 ||1,961, 546 — {24,231,384 12,836 |26, 205, 766 
1,126,084 | 1,161,069 = - 1,221,8695| 189,344 | 1,411,2137 
8 1,075,029 3 1,890,594 1,080 | 1,891.674 
3 89, 588 - - 93,801 18,612 112,413 
3 1,164,617 3 = 1,984,395 19,692 | 2,004, 087 
3 962 Nil - 14,474 - 14,474 
3 6,472 427 - 10, 700 - 11, 127 
3 156 20 - 3,850 = 3,870 
Peak ihe ee ee er ee SG red MEO ee eS RM ROR os Pee ee sree ee ei 
United States. 2 From Point to point only. 3 Not © 


1 Flights between Canada and the 
4 Pilot miles. 


available. 


1,328,584 Ibs. 


Some countries include in their statistics traffic between two foreign stations — 
of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Table 7 are shown separ- 
ately statistics of companies operating regular routes between points in Canada 
and the United States. These statistics include only those of traffic between the | 
two countries. The company operating between Montreal, Albany, and New York 
reported only the flights, passengers, and freight, etc., from and to Montreal. 
Consequently, it would be quite proper to add this international traffic to the 


strictly Canadian traffic. 


The Northern Airways Company has a postal contract for mail in the north- 
west to be carried by any means feasible and on this contract 46,375 pounds not 
included in the official air-mail contracts was carried by aeroplane. 


5 Crew and passenger miles. 
on contract with means of transportation optional. - 


7 Carried under Canadian Postal contracts— 
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6 Exclusive of 46,375 lbs. carried 
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9.—Accidents Resulting from Aircraft in Flight in Canada, 1937. 


Number of Accidents Persons— 
Resulting in— ove or S 
: —_-----—_-——— illed. Injured. 
Class of Flight. Testh Pr as = 
or amage ‘assen- Passen- 
Injury. Only. Crew. | gers. Crew. gers. 
COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 
. With passengers, freight, mail........... 3 25 1 31 1 3 
With-crow OMyrece cota tote fate oe 1 19 Nil Nil 1 Nil 
Instruction’ saceertey cet iets Bk Shes Nil 4 Wy ce Nil 5 
REOUaIGY eciek Ret mni oaeee F 4 48 1 31 2 3 
LIGHT AEROPLANE CLUBS. 

Instruction—student solo................ 1 8 1 Nil Nil Nil 

Licensed pilot—solo.....5.........220085 Nil 10 Nil ae e ee 

Licensed pilot with passenger........... 1 6 1 1 ss sg 
Totals eaten ee, 2 24 2 1 Nil Nil 

STATE AIRCRAFT. 
HOLOS DEOLECLION yo.) ciuia fleas cae eae mt! 1 Nil Nil 1 1 
Exhibition and miscellaneous........... Nil 1 ee Fg Nil Nil 
ROT ASAP toy S tesla © here 3 1 2 Nil Nil 1 1 
Grand Totals...... 7 w4 3 4 3 4 
1 Includes 1 bystander. ah 


10.—Non-Flight Accidents in Connection with Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


; Employees. Other Persons. Totals. 
tem. —_—- | |] - 
Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. 
Commorcial services... oie cues Nil 4 Nil Nil Nil 4 
Light aeroplane clubs................... oe Nil - ie 5 Nil 
Stateraircralom eres weet eee Pte See ss ef a es as se 
FO GALS = 22d occdesscaeyecks vistes os Nil 4 Nil Nil Nil 4 
Estimated Other 
Item.. Damage to | Damage and 
Aircraft. Expenses. 
Albee: $ 
PATI TTOCIMISCLVICOS To tere a ciae seca sb 0:5 separ tenets oa iobann ca sonopenente coe atest senate cs 142,534 1,330 
TA AOLOPIABO CHS sf eter che Die lols ge me Pee neo oe stakelnes chatohelg seve hinle lee ressnstenene’s 10,333 Nil 
SneUG IT OLAIG is Gae ale ciate =e meitia OREO S Mitesh FAM Renate ie > Reina Se enees oe7 8, 200 “ 
4 RTT ie ac pec ion Sree IE en ot Ste SGN RR anf Miers ere kde aes 161,067 |. 1,330 


11. Operation and Accident Averages in Commercial Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


Item. No. Item. No. 
OPERATION AVERAGES. AccIDENT AVERAGES. 
Praraviomor Aight... .A20c48s. 20k es: hours °699 ear per ete poipin oe Ae No. ne 
Sat a COTE CEN Cie aay soscen cach anchors oper aasca cose iles} 68-001 ccidents per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. . : 
ae uaa s per flight ae 75 Fatalities per 1,000 aircraft flights..... “ -0239 
de hbacamiseniaurney! <0). <.c2: miles| 107-001 pometiigs ee tuor ate miles.. “ "428 
ger journey........... ,000, ners 

Length of flights with freight......... miles|156-001 oA ger adil! wi ae Basatie P pres & ©1659 
Aircraft miles per gallon of fuel......... No.| 4-976 || Passengers injured per 1,000,000 pas- 
Aircraft miles per gallon of lubricating SONGOP WHER awit ean sn ee cate rc. a < 2488 

RIUM TE RE a, oa oo “ 1182-16 || Crew killed per 1,000,000 crew miles... “ -0831 


Crew injured per 1,000,000 crew miles.. “ +1663 


1 Approximate. 
46847—46 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS.* 


The statistics regarding communication by wire are classified under two sec- 
tions—telegraphs and telephones. 


Section 1.—Telegraphs. 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada, given on p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, is not repeated in this volume in order to economize space. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field but 
where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus these 
facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements around the 
coasts of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other 
islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen islands and Anticosti 
island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephoneservices along the north shore 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits of Belle Isle; cable connections 
with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some lines to northern outlying districts 
in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River country in 
Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver 
Island and to fishing, lumbering, and mining settlements along the coast of the main- 
land of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres in the interior; and 
finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and other settlements in Yukon. Sta- 
tistics of these services are included in the tables which follow. 


1.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1920-36. 


: Net Pole ‘ Mone 
Year.| Gross | Operating] Qperating| Line |, Wire | Em- | ogices, | Messages,) Cable- Trane. 
Revenue. | Expenses. | Revenue. |Mileage.|Mileage.|ployees. Land. | grams.’ | ferred. 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. No. No. No. $ 


1920 11,337,428] 9,589,982) 1,747,446] 52,393] 238,866) 7,508)  4,825)15,589,711] 1,162,204) 7,045,661 
1921 }11,310,989] 9,734,299] 1,576,690} 52,828) 250,802} 7,818)  4,901/15,013,993) 1,154,787) 5,150,916 
1922 |11,018,762| 9,846,425} 1,172,337) 53,096] 262,343) 8,500) 4,762/15,271,410| 1,182,053) 4 

1923 |11,417,284| 9,931,845] 1,485,439) 53,383] 270,782) 8,275)  4,961/16,150,106) 1,302,224] 5,326,352 
1924 {10,930,020} 9,603,620} 1,326,400) 54,742) 268,632] 8,909]  4,945)15,460,811) 1,448,894] 6,428,080 
1925 |11,520,322} 9,681,200} 1,839,122) 51,726) 284,121) 7,224?) 4,664/14,460,988) 1,557,235] 6,680,595 
1926 }12,143,388]10, 166,040) 1,977,348] 52,612} 305,933] 6,7552] 4,801)14,934, 683] 1,769,513) 7,790,127 
1927 |12,990,549)}10,600,412} 2,390,137} 52,731] 323,539) 7,338?}  4,885)15,564,067| 1,970,683] 9,241,864 
1928 |14,740,641]11,647,063) 3,093,578] 53,771) 337,971) 7,6392)  4,909)i6,857,220| 2,279,293) 9,776,090 
1929 |16,256,441)12,590,364) 3,666,077; 52,835) 360,883) 8,0562}  4,766/18,029,973} 2,086,549)11,295, 857 
1930 |14,264,997/11, 791,291} 2,473,706] 52,824] 371,747) 7,3312) 4,661/15,558,224) 2,053,059/10, 213,475 
1931 }11,641,729}10,720,949| 920,780} 53,228] 368,583) 6,6377}  4,474)13,200,198| 1,784,787| 7,475,928 
1932 | 9,381,075) 9,020,052} 361,023} 52,362) 366,142) 5,788?) 4,248/10,519,433] 1,514,321} 4,698,660 
1933 | 9,267,715) 8,122,964] 1,144,751} 52,1123) 365,489) 5,2632) 4,115/10,095,061) 1,597,044] 3,632,910 
1934 | 9,972,627) 8,436,144) 1,536,483] 52,406) 366,706] 5,6242)  4,171/10,526,496] 1,691,477] 3,950,854 
1935 | 9,741,394] 8,416,329] 1,028,155} 53,034) 365,518) 5,903?) 4,103/11, 138,835) 1,297,454) 3,834,458 
1936 110,378, 8731 8,710,349| 1,363,.156| 52,907! 363,180 6,0641  4,121112,735,1861 1,391,9031 4,296,738 


1 Excluding messages relayed to the United States. 2 Excluding commission operators. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under considerable climatic and geo- 
graphical disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch 
of market and press reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 

*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 


inion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics, 
respectively, to which the reader is referred for more detailed information. 


dine 
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Table 2 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of various 
companies for the years 1932 to 1936. Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., and the Pacific Cable 
Board are not included. 


2.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Cinipieaites for the calendar years 1932-36. 


Miles Miles age Number 


Company. Year. of of oO oO 
Line. Wire. Messages.! | Offices.? 
1932 24,018 166,172 5,562,277 2,011 
1933 24,103 165,058 5,468, 221 1,937 
Canadian National Telegraph Co................. 1934 23,980 | 164,831 | 5,603,761 1,909 
1935 24,938 | 162,110 | 5,807,170 1,708 
1936 24,698 162,922 7,215,653 1,705 
1932 17,490 175,720 4,402,696 1,394 
1933 17,477 176,423 4,202,188 1,390 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...............eee08- 1934 17,439 | 177,800 | 4,439,425 1,474 
1935 17,471 | 176,430} 4,803,265 1,582 
\} 1936 17,604 | 173,341} 4,946,247 1,613 
1932 1,184 9,368 3 3 
1933 1,185 9,390 3 3 
NWVEBCOEN TU MON et cree ecak ct otis s Sethe coc s cihateene see 1934 1,185 9,390 3 3 
1935 1,098 9,387 3 1 
1936 1,086 9,362 3 1 
fs} 1932 593 3,111 101, 294 35 
1933 593 3,111 96,906 35 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Rly. Commission{} 1934 593 3,122 112,965 35 
1935 575 3,557 94,436 35 
1936 575 3,485 103, 707 30 
1932 3454 445 57,571 16 
1933 3454 445 54,738 15 
North American Telegraph Co., Ltd.............. 1934 3454 445 57,030 15 
1935 3454 445 57,541 15 
: 1936 3454 445 60, 686 15 
Norbhemn Alberta Rl ys... i. ie.3 sae ole Bisse Geo cams { 1935 926 2,262 16,569 40 
1936 926 2,262 42,612 40 
1932 9,077 11,316 336, 256 . 756 
1933 8,844 11,052 254,910 703 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service........ 1934 8, 864 11,108 299, 869 705 
1935 8,884 115327. 324,721 688 
1936 | 8,893 11,363 328, 866 679 
1 Cablegrams not included. ? The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable 
companies and to that extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 
3 Included with Canadian National. The Western Union handles only through business. 4 Leased 


telephone line. 


Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic coast and two on the Pacific. In addition there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. ‘The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. ‘The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 

; Section 2.—Telephones. 
A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 


appeared at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment. 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,063 telephone systems existing in 1936 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. There were also 
143 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William, 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,901 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,153 were in Saskatchewan alone, 419 in Alberta, and 206 in Nova Scotia. 
The largest among the 772 joint-stock companies operating telephone systems in 
1936 were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Almost 
58 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belonged to the Bell Telephone 
Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constituted 56 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—The number of telephones per capita is second only 
to that of the United States, the numbers being 13-69 telephones per 100 population 
in the United States and 11-5 in Canada. This is a favourable showing in view of 
the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact that 46 p.c. (46-30 
p.c. in 1931) of the population is rural. 

There were 546,887 telephones out of a total of 829,078 in 51 leading cities of 
Canada operated from automatic switchboards; the remainder, or 282,191, were 
operated from manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely 
displaced manual switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and 
are displacing them in the other provinces. 


3.—Telephones in Use, Classified by Business, Residential, Rural and Public Pay, 
Mileages of Wire and Pole Line, 1911-36. 


Telephones in Use. 


Sys- |Pole-Line| Mileage : : Per 100 
tems. | Mileage. | of Wire. || Business. Resi- Rural.! Public Total. | Popu- 
dential. Pay. Fokicn: 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
537 - 687, 782 - - - - 302,759 4-2 
683 - 889,572 - - = - 370, 884 5-0 
1,075 - | 1,092,587 - - - - 463,671 6-2 
1,136 - | 1,343,090 = = = - 521,144 6-8 
1,396 ~ | 1,452,360) = - = = 533,090 6°8 
1,592 - | 1,600,564 = = = = 548,421 6-8 
1,695 - | 1,708,203 - - - ~ 604, 136 7:4 
2,007 — | 1,848,466 - - - - 662,330 8-0 
2,219 — | 2,105,240 - ~ - - 778, 758 9- 
2,327| 161,2703| 2,105,101) 260,4813) 390,9303| 204,8553 - 856, 266 9 
2,365) 178,093 | 2,268,271] 273,498 396,384 232,208 - 902,090 10 
2,387| 184,147 | 2,396,805] 281,535 414, 887 247,607 - 944,029 10 
2,459] 188,408 | 2,574,083] 303,660 444,300 261,360 - | 1,009,320 11 
2,466] 193,399 | 2,765,722) 281,108 509, 928 265,509 15,9093) 1,072,454 11 
2,495} 194,370 | 3,020,773)) 297,875 556, 837 268, 807 19,357 | 1,142,876 12 
2,479} 201,604 | 3,306,214|| 311,557 | 597,429 | 270,686 21,336 | 1,201,008 12 
2,462) 204,245 | 3,591,035) 324,425 637, 536 275,544 22,482 | 1,259,987 13 
2,447| 207,566 | 3,982,867] 345,771 | 684,820 | 280,878 23,065 | 1,334,534 13 
2,415) 220,525 | 4,486,213]) 366,418 724,001 269,487 22,916 | 1,382,822 14 
2,414] 222,113 | 4,790,224)| 373,387 740,050 264,681 24,743 | 1,402,861 14 
2,399] 222,196 | 4,985,076] 369,281 723,868 | 245,485 25,566 | 1,364,200)* -18 
2,414] 220,459 | 5,089,261) 351,509 663,815 |, 220,680 25,241 | 1,261,245 12 
2,403] 219,753 | 5,134,871] 341,063 617,532 209,611 24,124 | 1,182,330 11: 
2,388] 208,131 | 5,183,521] 349,892 605, 206 217,182 24,749 | 1,197,029] 11 
2,833] 207,916 | 5,120,610} 351,427 615, 052 218,818 23,518 | 1,208,815 11 
3,063] 210,926 | 5,197,042I| 371,401 641,229 |' 229,940 23,658 | 1,266,228 11 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have moré than four 
parties. 2 Figures for 1911-18 are for years ended June 30; those since 1918 are for calendar years. 
3 First year reported. ONE) SOR ene ee 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1936. 


On On 2- On Private Branch 

Individual and Rural Exchange and ; Tele- 

; ines. 4-Party Lines. Lines. Extensions, | Public phones 
Province. Sanaa ———————| Pay Total. | per 100 
Busi- ) Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- } Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Station. Popu- 

ness dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. lation. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 

IPR) lesser 713 912 134 587 164 2,231 421 83 72 5,317 5-8 
NES se. See 5,913] . 11,717 621 8,290 917 9,640 5,069} 1,968 1,010 45,145 8-4 
INE Bk occ 4,055 6, 683 782 7,152 830 5,393 4,009} 1,161 702 30, 767 7-1 
UC at cae: 39,312] 69,702} 3,983] 65,305} 3,596} 22,761) 51,934) 11,439 7,416] 275,448 8-9 
Ont g eras 68,519) 125,380} 7,149) 158,070) 4,471] 93,942} 82,084} 25,784] 10,665] 576,064 15-6 
Man: 26.5: 9,114) 25,063 72 3,618 BL 1258241711, 105} = 1, 528 2,033 64,888 9-1 
Sask 25s 11,570} 17,131) Nil 379 3] 44,589 4,896 536 316 79,420 8-5 
Atal orc 12,189} 26,324 8 7 552] 13,880 9,174 487 147 62,768 8-1 
B Geese 17,461] 10,191 500} 57,628} 1,612) 12,985| 20,576] 4.023 1,297) 126,273 16-8 
Yukon 38 9} Nil 72| Nil 19} Nil Nil Nil 138 3-4 
Totals. ...| 168,884| 293,112] 13,249| 301,108| 12,176| 217,764] 189,268! 47,009| 23,6581, 266,228 11-5 


Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances. 


The financial statistics of Table 5 show that the investment in telephone 
property in Canada, represented by the cost of property, is a very large item and is 
exceeded in the field of transportation and communications only by the investments 
in steam railways (pp. 645-646) and roads and highways (pp. 674-675). 


5.—Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1911-36. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


? Net 
Operating | Operating 
Expenses. | Revenue. 


Salaries 


a | |S | ee _ FE S| |S | —___——_——__ 


Capitalization. fe ; 
ost oO 
Year Capital Funded | Property. 
Stock. Debt. 
$ $ $ 
; Ce i Dae rs 21,527,375] 18,516,608) 34,737,530 
DOLD F585 21,533,605] 24,743,247) 56,887,799 
IQS ress 26,590,501] 33,256,503] 69,214,971 
1914S Ae 28,644,340] 41,647,554] 80,258,356 
191 Sas 28,947,122] 45,337,869] 83,792,583 
1016 eS 29,416,956} 47,503,358) 88,520,020 
LOD ee ease - 29,476,367] 49,645,335] 94,469,534 
LOIS Aer 29,803,090} 55,471, 601/104 ,368, 628 
LOT OS Tree 35, 227, 233] 65,360, 600/125, 017, 222 
1920 cis ee 36,143,838] 80,539,367|144, 560,969 
LOOM Sess hie. 42,194,426] 90,343, 345/158, 678, 229 
T9222 eo 48,968,198] 94,833, 825]167, 332,932 
1923 cn... 57,366,675) 95,306,347|179, 002, 152 
109 4 eee 3 63,798,133] 96,216, 887/193 , 884,378 
AOD 52) ane 65,514, 130/102, 653, 161]210, 535, 795 
NOZG seatacee 68,345, 999}110, 805, 099/227, 155, 900 
iN DAT ee ae 76,460, 540)115, 981, 955/243 , 999, 135 
1928 oxicte 85,913, 239]121, 528, 627/263, 201, 651 
19297 Noe 93 , 737, 979)141, 205, 328/291 , 589, 148 
1930252557. 102,777, 267|155, 411, 716/319, 101,191 
NaS h aes 105, 765, 685}168 , 224 , 084/333 ,055, 119 
N32 30. 3 Ss 106,161, 477/172, 158, 977/333, 169, 486 
LOSS Sia wk. 106,336, 079|165, 229, 197/330, 490, 878 
D984. tock: 108 , 638 ,326}162, 660, 037/331, 187, 227 
1935... : 109, 776, 507/159, 785, 965/327, 754, 026 
1936 6. si 111, 239, 775|160, 331, 601'330, 048, 263 


10,068,220 
12,273,627 
14,897,278 
17, 297, 269 
17,601,673 
18,594, 268 
20,122,282 
22,753,274 


29,401,006 
33,473, 712 
36,986,913 
39,559, 149 
42,656,655 
44,322,598 
47,233,617 
50,522, 859 
56,907,338 


61,791,333 
65,240,610 
69,420, 459 
66, 806, 580 
60, 684 , 992 
56,062,970 
57,380,171 
57,029,918 
59,770,591 


6,979,045 
9,094 , 689 
11,175,689 
12,882,402 
12,836,715 
11,147,201! 
12,095,426 
13,644,518 


3,089,175 
3,178,938 
3,721,589 
4,414,867 
6,764, 958 
7,447,067 
8,026, 856 
9,108,756 


20,081,436 
28,044,401 
30,080, 035 
29,966, 181 
32,390,370 
33, 615, 686 
35,566,947 
38, 141,360 
48,561,916 


51,542,544 
56,559,517 
61,886,340 
60, 067,016 
55,344,023 
50,423,641 
50, 980, 088 
50, 889, 780 
51,938, 102 


9,319,570 
5,429,311 
6,906,878 
9,592,968 
10, 266, 285 
10, 706,912 
11,666,670 
12,381,499 
8,345,422 


10, 248, 789 
8,681,093 
7,534,119 
6, 739,564 
5,340, 969 
5, 639,329 
6,391,083 
6, 140, 138 
7,832,489 


915, 636 
2,659, 642 
6, 839,399 
8, 250, 253 
8,357,029 
7,852,719 
8, 882,593 

10,410,807 


15,774,586 
17,294,405 
19,000,422 
17,305, 759 
18,182,429 
18, 293 , 234 
19, 106,383 
25,219,493 
26, 254, 605 


28,501,378 
31,672,277 
32,085,948 
28,493,252 
24,115,545 
21,276,406 
21,167,834 
22,283,362 
23,365,977 


16,490 


——$——$ |__| — | EE SE SS 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


lines in Saskatchewan. 


3 Years ended June 30, 1911-18, and calendar years 1919-35. 


2 Excluding employees on rural 
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6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 


: Cost ° Net Salaries 
: Capital Gross Operating : Em- 
Province. Liability. Pr eeeae Revenues. | Expenses. Operas Wased: ployees. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No 
P.E. Island.... 1,012,667} 1,006,658 195,725 143,665 52,060 61,405 81 
Nova Scotia...| 8,417,824] 10,605,323} 1,908,081} 1,131,812 776, 269 683, 902 749 
New Brunswick] 5,851,628} 6,968,004} 1,329,337 869,311 460,026 507,741 527 
Quebec........ 157,185,471] 70,496,877] 39,237,4791| 27,060,438!) 12,177,0411| 6,058,417 4,089 
Ontariow are 6,470,765) 137,815,129] 2,222,642) 1,711,464 511,178] 10,215,177 7,141 
Manitoba...... 20,886,554] 22,764,040} 2,937,435) 1,810,278} 1,127,157} 1,393,850 1,047 
Saskatchewan..| 19,556,357) 33,223,982) 3,238,066) 2,601,280 636, 786 811,291? 6402 
Albertasia. 4. 30,070,199] 18,761,752) 3,185,812) 1,463,735) 1,672,077) 1,029,727 1,120 
British Colum- 
biatass see 22,033,195} 28,351,257] 5,548,881] 3,697,517) 1,851,364] 2,594,615 2,374 
Yukonies2 sien 86,716 55,241 17, 133 17,453 —320 9,852 7 
Totals..... 271,571,376] 330,048,263] 59,770,591| 40,506,953) 19,263,638) 23,365,977 17,775 
1 Includes Bell Telephone in Ontario and Quebec. 2 Excludes rural lines. 


Subsection 3,—Telephone Calls. 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted . 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance 
calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through or com- 
pleted. The averages were 1,912 local and 22-1 long-distance calls per telephone 
and 222 telephone conversations per capita. The estimated per capita average for 
the United States in 1935 was 197. 


7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
calendar years 1928-36. 


vee 2 | Haat | ata | Bealls |i aor ere pe 
Calls. Local. Distanes. Total. Capita.1 
No. Nee ON No. No. No. No. 
qaoe) 2 Je! 2,184,686,000 | 36,177,000 | 2,220,863,000 || 1,637 o7-1| 1,664 226 
i 2,425,019,000 | 37,852,000 | 2,462,871,000 | 1,754]  27-4| 1,781 246 
19305. .05085 2,475,323,000 | 37,497,000 | 2,512,820,000 | 1,764 26-7| 1,791 246 
193f%...-30 2,421,081,000 | 33,198,000 | 2,454,279,000 | 1,775] 24-3] 1,799 236 
193 oe 2,319,354,000 | 27,219,000 | 2,346,573,000 || 1,839 21-6| 1,861 223 
1983......... 2,247,144,000 | 24,437,000 | 2,271,581,000 || 1,885 20-5 | 1,905 213 
1934. ah 2,278,864,000 | 25,396,000 | 2,304,260,000 || 1,904 21-2] 1,925 213 
1085. thee 2,270,219,000 | 26,019,000 | 2,296,238,000 | 1,878} 21-5] — 1,900 211 
1908) 25. th 2,421,202,000 | 27,990,000 | 2,449,192,000/ 1,912} 22-1] —_ 1,934 229 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given on p. 155. 
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PART VII.—WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS.* 


Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 195, R.S.C. 1927) the administration of 
radio within the Dominion is vested in the Minister of Transport. 


Section 1.—Radio-telegraphy. 


The Coast Station Radio-telegraph System.—The present coast station 
system of 81 stations consists of three chains—one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
East, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay route chain. There is no 
direct radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chain. 


Of the above stations, 14 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
_ 67 on the east coast, west coast, and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice, and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, one Canadian coast station 
transmits time signals at advertised hours daily. 


Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. To this end 13 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
5 on Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 


A network of 28 radio beacon stations (including one combined direction- 
finding and beacon station and one combined coast and beacon station) is main- 
tained on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the Great Lakes to enable a ship or 
aircraft equipped with its own direction-finding apparatus to determine its bearing 
or direction in relation to the radio beacon station. The operation of these radio 
beacons is automatic, the transmissions being made in clear weather hourly or 
half-hourly as advertised, and continuously during foggy weather. At Point Atkin- 
son, B.C., the signals of the radio beacon are synchronized with the emissions of the 
fog alarm at that place during foggy weather for distance finding. ‘To insure the 
safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying to and from Canadian 
ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent operators in possession of a 
certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains a complete radio 
inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors located at various ports 
throughout the Dominion are responsible for checking the efficiency of the radio 
equipment on ships of all nationalities, and seeing that only competent operators 
are carried. Ships are also surveyed with a view to the issuance of the necessary 
certificates prescribed under the Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions 
Act, 1931. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radio are conducted by 
the Radio Division, and 7,006 certificates had been issued up to Mar. 31, 1937. 


*Section 1 and Subsection 1 of Section 2 have been revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., 
Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and descrip- 
tive background of radio communication was published at pp. 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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1.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Norr.—Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest 
are operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by asterisks (*) 


Name of Station. Situation. ~ Name of Station. Situation. 


East Coast. 


Belle Tale bir ios. Geenaaer Belle Isle Straits, Nfld. Hudson Bay and 
GAlSOl od gan eee nie acne Nova Scotia. Hudson Strait. 
GaneiRaceliiia soeean: Newfoundland. 
Camperdown!........... Baas Halifax Harbour (Gane Hopes Advance! Hudson Strait, Que, < 
. 1 . : 
Clarke City,............ Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. setae bas Gratene geet ‘ent Hudeon pac ieen, : 
gt RGR Pea ores i - «  |/Resolution Island!....... on Str at hie 
vidisis.o tekatecotees + 1 
Grindstone Island*....... Magdalen Islands, Que. Chestepnelet Inlet =: Se we ere eS 
Halifax Dockyard....... Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal tic jepjcutek oe St. Lawrence River, Que. Drrecrion-FInDING 
North Sydney*.......... Cape Breton, N.S. STATIONS. 
Point Amour espn ccie: Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. Cape Hopes Advance. ...|Hudson Strait, Que. 
CUebOO te hee eee ome St. Lawrence River, Que. Nottingham Island. .....|Hudson Strait, N.W.T 
Saint Johny ois. ks. Red Head, N.B. Port Giurehils eet at Hudson Bay, Man * 4 
Yarmouth. ...........++: S.E. of Nova Scotia. Resolution Island........|Hudson Strait, N.W.T. 
ees Rat Chesterfield Inlet........ Hudson Bay, N.W.T. 
TATIONS. 
Belle dslegD/ves...ce.. Belle Isle Straits, Que. 
CansoulD/Reererccr sneer Nova Scotia. Other Northwest 
Cape Race D/F......... Newfoundland. Territories. 
Camperdown D/F....... Entrance Halifax Harbour, : : 
NS. Coppermines. . ..te0ay ee Coronation Gulf. 
Senuiakolobey OVAD ee eae oe Red Head, N.B. 
Sainteeaul i /h2... see Cabot Strait, N.S. 
Yarmouth D/Piis... cc. Nova Scotia. ° West Coast. 
Rapio Beacon AlertiBaverntsceaete ate Cormorant Island, B.C. 
STATIONS. Bull Harbourme see Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 
Cape Whittle............ Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que.||Cape Lazo............... Strait of AeA ate near 
Haste onto eee: Prince Edward Island. Comox, B.C. 
WestPoint. ites eee ee Anticosti. Dead Tree Point?........ South of Graham Island, 
Pointe des Monts........ Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. Queen Charlotte Is,,B.C. 
ee oa as te ces hath AE. % S Ts toy slanceeet. oa eran Saari ae Rupert 
atashquan Point....... 4 e G arbour, : 
CaperBanlideen ate Newfoundland (N.W.) ESLe Valin scott eee tae West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Cape Rayna ee. Newfoundland (S.W.) Gonzales Hill............ Victoria, B.C 
HigathePomteans sacra Anticosti, Que. Merry Asland 2.5.0.0. sc British Columbia. 
Lurcher Lightship....... Off Yarmouth, N.S. iPachena Lointierecees ae West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
pablo dela padids Hee Now sp a Vancouver (VAI)........ enters bapa Har- 
Sambro Lightship....... alifax, N.S. bour, ; 
peal delend 2 evry cot reset ‘ane oN ova epanies Vancouver (VAB)....... Merchants ee: 
Eh ied atailibn sen eer abot Strait N.S. Vancouver, B.C. 
Western Head........... Near Liverpool, N.S. Drrecrion-FInpIne 
Lire-SAvING StaTIons. STATIONS. 
Grindstone.............. Gulf of St. Lawrence, Que. pachena Point D/F......|West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
IBILOPROCKS Se eee Emre “ 
Little Wood Island...... Bay of Fundy, N.B. 
Gannet Rock. .2.45. cos. ie ss < ey Bracon 
Great Lakes. eae 
Kihtstont ae te Bamienerd ‘|/Point Atkinson.......... Burrard Inlet, B.C. 
Midland * a aS SE pe tee Bae “Ont. pee Race Roeks.i.7:.. 4.00 a0 Near Victoria, B.C 
Point Edward*.......... Lake Huron, Ont. Hiangara, Vitis tees otras Langara Island, Queen 
PortyArbhnir (3) ...,.aci9)3 Port Arthur, Ont. ’ Charlotte Is., B.C. 
Fort Burwell*............ Lake Erie, Ont. Dead Tree Point... ... South of Graham Island, 
Sault Ste. Marie*........ Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. t Queen Charlotte Is.,B.C. 
Tobermory.............. Entrance Georgian Bay, |Quatsino................ ae roan spacgater 
Ont. 8 ains Is. 
‘Firontossieriviet Oe eee Toronto Island, Ont. ‘Eriplesisland...-pactwn ms Triple Islets Group, B.C. 
Rapio Beacon 
STATIONS. ig tatoo 
Southeast Shoal......... Lake Erie, Ont. TO: 
Main Duck aes oars Lake Ontario, Ont. Banhelde saeco West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Dong Pot). . t.sa...e- Lake Erie, Ont. Garmangin. eee - - 
Michipicoten Island...... Lake Superior, Ont. Cape Beales: :& cig -c; ia 5 
Cove Island's. 2. 37oe Lake Huron, Ont. Peehopar... ence e < iL 
Slate Island, . #05... Lake Superior, Ont. Tohnocs. eee ss 8 
Post Weller... * 22a ew Lake Ontario, Ont. Lennard. Island:......... =) t* 


1This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under the 
two headings to indicate its dual function. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary in Table 3. 
2 Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 
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In 1937, Government radio-telegraph stations on the east coast, west coast, the 
Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and strait handled 452,031 messages or 7,872,891 
words compared with 342,587 messages or 7,712,803 words handled in 1936. In 1937, 
the cost of maintenance was $474,805 compared with $466,198 in the previous year. 


Section 2.—Radio-telephony. 


Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first commenced in Canada with test 
programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Co. in Montreal during the winter 
evenings of 1919. Regular organized programs were commenced in December, 1920, 
by the same company, on a wavelength of 1,200 metres. In April, 1922, the estab- 
lishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale commenced, 52 private, com- 
mercial and amateur broadcasting licences being granted during the fiscal year 1923. 
A radio-telephone service between Canada and Great Britain was first made available 
to the Canadian public, through the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the trans- 
atlantic radio circuit operated by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from 
New York, in March, 1928. In 1982, a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened 
through the beam station of the Canadian Marconi Co. at Drummondville, Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Regulation of Radio-telephony. 


As explained on p. 727, the administration of radio, including broadcasting, in 
Canada is vested in the Dominion Department of Transport. All stations must be 
licensed; the fee for a broadcasting station is $50 per annum, and for a receiving 
set, $2 per annum.* 

Approximately $200,000 is expended annually by the Radio Division of the 
Department of Transport for the suppression of inductive interference in the interests 
of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. 

The extent to which private receiving sets are used for the reception of public 
broadcasting is indicated by the number of private receiving licences issued in the 
various provinces of the Dominion during the fiscal year 1937 as follows: Prince 


_ Edward Island, 3,282; Nova Scotia, 40,938; New Brunswick, 27,253; Quebec, 240,105; 


Ontario, 424,126; Manitoba, 69,861; Saskatchewan, 68,193; Alberta, 72,458; British 
Columbia, 91,978; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 306. 


*Increased to $2-50 per annum.as from Apr. 1, 1938, by an Order in Council of Jan. 21, 1938, under auth- 
ority of the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 197, R.S.C. 1927). 


2.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Class of Station. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

; No. No. No. No. No. 
Coast stations (Government-owned)............... 31 30 32 31 31 
Direction-finding stations (Government-owned).... 12 13 13 13 13 
Ship stations (Government-owned)................ 49 63 55 56 58 
Radio beacon stations (Government-owned);...... 20 20 21 24 26 
Radiophone stations (Government-owned)......... 5 5 9 9 10 
BE ANGLAbATIONS o0.6 yates Sik Shs Cooke woe Gome 1 1 1 1 1 
Snip stations! (commercial)e... Aes. Dock eee lnes 224 215 PHL 212 261 
Prmnsteg- coast stations: sod £52 bsiecre eee meena es « 3 4 4 5 5 
Hubiie:commercial Stations... 2. ..c..i+ ss +.c0006 0 30 22 26 6 41 
Private commercial stations, .............cceceeee: 122 162 210 275 315 
Private commercial broadcasting stations.......... 70 68 74 78 80 
RUEPeLINIGNLAl SLALIONS 67, ....dosdca sodas woe aeceess 110 92 99 82 126 
Amateur experimental stations.................0.-. 1,229 1,606 2,012 2,380 2,821 

Amateur broadcasting stations!..................... H 6 vy Nil Nil 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting stations..... Nil Nil 9 1 8 
PTIVAbO TECOLVING StAbIONS2;. .ieicecseeceecos cree ess 761,288 707,625 | 812,335 862,109. | 1,038,500 
Sercivaerainite schoolsee. pret oas woot r alts... 4 4 4 6 5 
BRC CWS OCRAIT CT AL Uy. siia oi etl aso Se ES SavRe uh whee oy lak 2 2 1 4 7 
TR OLRIS oe: cia ey Wicmhit: hy soe Chere 763,207 709,928 815,124 865,331 | 1,042,308 
1 This class of station discontinued Apr. 1, 1935. 2 Includes licences issued free to the blind, 


numbering 2,758 in 1937, 2,314 in 1936, 1,931 in 1935, 1,517 in 1934, and 1,202 in 1933. 
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Subsection 2.—Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered a second phase on Nov. 2, 
1936, when the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission. Notable progress was made during 1937 toward 
improvement in broadcast coverage, reception, and program service. 

The most important technical developments were the inauguration of two 
50,000-watt transmitting stations, CBF, at Verchéres, Que., to serve the province 
of Quebec, and CBL, Hornby, Ont., to serve the province of Ontario. These have 
vastly improved the service in those areas and form the nucleus of a chain of such 
stations ultimately to be placed at strategic points throughout the country. 

Care has been given to improving announcing standards, and a special depart- 
ment has been created to deal with this. Reference libraries have been established 
and a comprehensive handbook for announcers has been published. A guide to the 
pronunciation of Canadian place names is at present in preparation. This service 
is available without cost to any private station. 

A successful experiment was conducted in the Spring of 1938 when certain 
Canadian universities were invited to put on programs of undergraduate and student 
talent. These programs were very well received and it is proposed to continue 
them from other universities. They provide an excellent field for the discovery 
of new artistic talent. 

A talks department was established during 1937 and a wide variety of inform- 
ative and popular talks have since been planned and presented. Subjects range 
from nature study, book reviews, discussions on poetry, history, and science, 
to stories of travel and adventure. Balanced controversy has been encouraged. 
Representative groups of citizens across Canada have formed discussion clubs to 
give broadcasts on current Canadian questions. The forum method has also been 
used, as in the ‘‘Whither Democracy” series on the problems of Canadian politics 
and economics. Care is taken to ensure that such programs are well balanced, 
with all major points of view presented. On current affairs, commentaries on 
international events have been given on Sunday afternoons, while special talks on — 
British and United States affairs have been brought directly to Canadian listeners 
from London and New York. 

In British Columbia, in co-operation with the provincial Department of Educa- . 
tion, an interesting experiment was begun with a series of broadcasts to schools. 

In June a special mobile unit was added to the CBC’s broadcasting equipment. 
This unit, which consists of a motor van in which is installed the most modern 
and scientifically correct broadcasting apparatus, enables the CBC to cover im- — 
portant special events of national interest which it hitherto has not been able to 
present to Canadian listeners. The unit, which is capable of transmitting programs 
by short-wave to a CBC station for release over the national network, also contains 
recording machines. These recording machines are being used for the presentation 
of programs from remote parts, reflecting the varied and distinctive character of 
Canadian life. Broadcasts of this nature include a series entitled “Summer Over 
Prince Edward Island”, ‘Summer over Nova Scotia”, and ‘Summer Over New 
Brunswick”: A series of descriptive broadcasts of the National Parks also is planned. © 

An outstanding feature of the CBC’s program policy was the inauguration of a 
series of broadcasts by leading Canadian symphony orchestras. This series was — 
inaugurated in May when the Toronto Promenade Symphony Orchestra concerts — 
were broadcast over the CBC national network and over the vast blue and red 
networks of the NBC in the United States. This series proved very successful and — 
the broadcasting of symphony music of Canadian orchestras over such networks is — 


> 
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to be encouraged All the more important music organizations in Canada eventually 
are to be included in this plan. 


Select Standing Committee on National Broadcasting.—On Feb. 24, 
1938, the Government appointed a Select Standing Committee to review the policies 
of the CBC, with special reference to revenues, expenditure, and development. 
The Committee held seven meetings and, following deliberations of its findings, 
the Committee reported to the Government that it approved the policies followed 


_by the CBC, its business administration and set-up and that it was in accord with 


the CBC’s plan for national coverage, involving ownership of high-power stations 
and the extension of Corporation coverage through its own comprehensive facilities— 
facilities which, it was pointed out, are urgently required. A feature of the Com- 
mittee’s report was the recommendation that a high-power short-wave transmitting 
station should be established at an early date for the purpose of interpreting and 
advertising Canada abroad and to facilitate the exchange of programs between 
Canada and other countries. It should be financed, the Committee recommended, 
as a national project, operated and controlled by the CBC. Canada, at the present 
time, is the only major trading nation without such facilities. 

Early in the year, the CBC entered into an arrangement with the BBC which 
made possible exchange of producers between the two systems. A CBC repre- 
sentative spent six months with the BBC, during which time he made a study of 
broadcasting in England; at the same time a BBC representative was the guest of 
the CBC. It is the intention of the CBC to effect other exchanges with various 
countries from time to time. 

During the year the CBC continued with even greater success than in previous 
years the exchange of programs with Great Britain, the United States, and a number 
of European and South American countries. 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE.* 


Historical.—A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal 
services in Canada was given on pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 12} to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 


- domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 


postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. 
After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the war period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other countries of North America 


on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 


Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On July 1, 1931, a-special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France, to Spain and to North and South America 


generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 


: each additional ounce. 


han 


*Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 
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The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
served by any other system, excepting those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 
inevitable a peculiarly difficult and relatively expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service 
was greatly extended by new regulations taking effect on Apr. 1, 1912. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 
to 4,436 in 1936, having 246,462 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $13,358,239 during the fiscal year ended 1937. Railway 
carriage cost $6,808,896, land transportation (largely that by rural delivery) cost 
$5,988,040, conveyance by steamship cost $272,721, while that by air cost $288,582. 
These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. For details 
regarding air-mail services, see p. 737. Special subsidies are granted to assure the 
maintenance of certain steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide 
transportation for passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included 
with other expenditures on water transportation on pp. 694-696. 

Statistics.—Tables 1 to 3 show, respectively, the numbers of post offices in 
operation in Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collecting 
$10,000 and upwards in 1936 and 1937, and the net revenues and expenditures 
the Department in various years since 1890. 


1.—Numbers of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Prince Edward Island...... 116 114 115 114 114 114 
NOVAS Cotia sete ce een cee 1,673 1,629 1,600 1,571 1,565 1,551 
New Brunswick... -.-s ete: 1,025 1,016 1,004 1,000 1,002 1,009 
Quebeg2wy es, Hee ees 2,451 2,446 2,450 2,466 2,494 2,542 
Ontanioss.. te eae 2,b22 2,524 2023 2,540 2,559 2,589 
Manitobaact tor tenee tense 781 778 778 788 788 794 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,424 1,423 1,426 1,433 1,460 1,482 
Albertactc ce ae cee cr 1,200 1,215 1,213 1,228 1, 243 1,246 
British Columbia........... 905 892 889 892 895 908 
MUkON Eee cress ren caer 19 19 18 18 18 18 
Northwest Territories...... 17 18 19 19 18 19 

Totals. 2°. 20028: 12,133 12,074 12,035 12,069 12,156 12,272 


2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


Name of Post Office. 1936. 1337. Name of Post Office. 1936. 1937. 
P.E. Island. $ $ Nova Scotia—concluded. $ $ 
Charlottetown............ 79,155 80,282 || North Sydney........... 16,426 16,345 
Summerside. ).5..5....... 24 , 664 25,053 ee Bs ee A ee re 14,248 13, av 
i Lb ei tet: 4, cocks wee Je 12,542 11,99 
Totals for Province..... 177,984 173,542 Stellarton Reeth Be Pe 10,434 10'283 
Nova Scotia. VANOY sSeier ee erated tote ae 5,126 76,064 
Amherst. tiswah ha hivee 35,700 35,607 || Truro.......-....+ ++. eee 57,072 57,313 
‘Antigonish (ec act ne 16,185 17,252 || Windsor................. 19,483 81,833 
Bridgetown.............+. 10,086 10,021 Wolfville} #.crm. aces. coer 15,840 14,973 
Bridgewater ht tee ay 19,727 19,585 || Yarmouth............... ___ 31,494 | 30,778 
LEY eo oes in ek Be ees 11,691 11,666 
ee Ae gh a 19'994 18°643 Totals for Province..... 1,486,944 | 1,468,049 
PURUIAKIC ogiee aie s ores tae’ 534, 701 553, 272 New Brunswick. 
Kentville noo cces cent 23 , 603 22-974.| Datnurste. nee cee eee 13,811 14,429 
Hiverpool®. i. steecse ae 15,781 15,611 || Campbellton............. 23,973 24,314 
Tlnenbtrges wiceeene oe 15,364 14,090: Chatham oictines +. cee 11,623 10,961 


New Glasgow............. 39,469 OO, SUG: Uy I aINOUSIC «.%05 oe ose ceneee 10, 142 10, 089 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 1936. 1937. Name of Post Office. 1936. 1937. 
New Brunswick—conc. $ $ Ontario—concluded. $ $ 
Edmundston.............. 17,209 17,400 || Gravenhurst............. 12, 203 11,838 
Hrederictone rca ss fs os ou 78,203 82,550 byet. aie eet, 12,495 11,791 
WVLONCUON Saco Seren oe oh ee 432,243 462 \S(ShiMGMOLDN Gs 225. bee fm Ae. ce 106,449 107,991 
Neweastle.............. 5: 13,821 13,526 | Haileybury?.....4:...... 13,780 13, 622 
Saint Johnaiikecosis Ges 277,391 278 ncoes ie evamadlton, 3, weiss oes «bevels 660,554 658, 862 
bis MLOPHON Arecicss «ete weve, oe 19, 608 18-836.) Hanover... .2.j5n5..40.00 0s +6 15,297 15,889 
MACK UI LOL oe aettesthas cco s 20,127 20,257 || Hawkesbury:............ 11,554 11, 226 
BUSSCE Soe ea teeiohe a cauect 16,398 16,255 || Hespeler................. 11,420 11,724 
Woodstock s.58Ro.00. 3s <2) 19,329 19,671 Husteville eee: 17,893 17,239 
Pema eS Cull tea ees |; ERP OUSOL ot ee ee ocd. 33, 864 24,877 
Totals for Province..... 1,272,555 1 9 296,074 Kapuskasing pene OF ees 11,915 12,095 
Quebec. SA aE MELEE | EE Se, ||P ERONOT Ase Poets oe. 31,374 31,780 
IAIMOSH hc fon eee cae 18,110 Pa teat i i 16,271 19,581 
Chicoutimi. site os cae 29,162 32,088 || Kingston....... 125, 630 127,563 
Coaticook... Pee Gt ose 12,748 12,504 || Kingsville 10,185 10,831 
Drummondville East..... 34,470 34,629 || Kirkland Lake........... 52,977 59, 870 
Wearnliani, ic seek tne. 3 o.0k 16,050 16,179 || Kitchener............... 141,407 148, 821 
Gardenvale.. Jota s.. os <i. 45,141 29,153 || Leamington.............. 23,112 23,557 
RRA Velen 2 eee eke ss Stray 29,996 |. 317096) | Tindsay 20: ees eae 4 ae 39,211 36,305 
Grand’Mére.............. (BM Sey ASSSH4E lh isto welts... femter <<. 0. 13, 184 12,773 
15 Crt ie: oe eo aes 2 ies ee a 40,645 DO MODN ONGON.... se see se week 518, 446 534,018 
MOMOLECE. Sct hotties eles 86 6 oh 24,532 24AO23 I; Meaford’: ..) eee tees otek 10, 626 11,574 
PRONTO fos hte ctte 0 ce.0 she 10,924 10,820 taland<24 Sees te co 21,970 21,848 
MoU UO sack oh eines stares 13,823 ISOZ Ne Napanes .c2scae es meee. 21,629 21,385 
Mennoxville. (20.0 <o.. «ots 10,652 10,989 iskenrdes ntsc. 24,775 24,810 
MGB CSUR ae sth Cie ss Gus ats 24,574 24,980 FINA ICOG. Ses ee oaks 19,951 19, 240 
BUA SOF acs ole kiteto wesPoie%s weirs 13,827 13, 169 iggara, Falls)... sc... 112,452 124, 587 
MONGHIAGTY 52 Meteo vis ale 3s). 12,213 12,591 eBay 2 omee eae a 70,414 72,937 
MPOntReAli see techie Ss ats 4,682,060 4,918,172 lest Meee ere 20,518 21,817 
INOFANGS,. 7% Soule eee es ole 19,109 21114 |) Orangeville: 2452.5... ce0: 13,454 13,011 
ED OG sho siuinrs <orerieis,< 513 630,332 683,480) i) Orillia.::f 0.3 meee ces oak 43,219 43 506 
eIIMOUSK I eiere se teec oie o eichs 20,124 205515 WOSNAWS.. ces. nae eae 103,116 119,951 
Rock etend SETS ape 13,490 EANOT SRC Ottawa. <2 eer ones. ae ate 926,439 731, 202 
AROUYDE. co cise shel feRi os 8 ests 21,588 23,559 || Owen Sound............. 52,015 50, 878 
Ste. Mer the des Monts.... 12,346 11,881 ALAS sae hare ee 22,753 22,528 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré..... 13,285 13,364 || Parry Sound:............ 18,472 17,155 
pt, Ebyacinthes, 2.5.05... 2. 45, 630 47418: |i Pembroke... cscs «200 31,352 30, 268 
st hr CAML. er cFehchsl atiizddos ate ects 32, 852 SompLOde lhnen tLe soo sentea tere ete e aks 30,734 29, 182: 
EAI CrOMO scab. ofteis cies ols 19,187 18,773 || Peterborough,........... 128,750 131,954 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 26,394 Diol 1A aes cow, 11,668 10,848 
Sherbrooke..............- 125,482 128, 895 IGLON ae nak ee icc wah 20,386 19, 569 
SE he et ee ora a 20, 103 20,508" i PortiArthur cee. os + «1 66,675 69,419 
Thetford Mines........... 19,397 20,258 || Port Colborne........... 19,809 21,238 
Ebhree Rivers sect ane we sss 78,946 82,960 || Port-Credit...%.......... 11,251 11,186 
Malley field. ois <revss ores ate 15,705 192133. Port) HOPC-snties acs+.«< oc 23,370 22,817 
Victoriaville.............. 21,533 22,538 | Prescott... <b cceteles oss s0 13,760 13,348 
pret <a eI TOSLON facie teteete wis ae ook: 25, 603 26, 783 
Totals for Proyvince.... i 736, 908 8,020,065 8, 832 10,962 
Ontario. Se ee wl CelreWres.c oc 26, 282 26, 153 
Amherstburg: . <2. > 11,162 10,056 i 120,376 121,736 
PENPLION. 23 6helo esse. Se. 14,649 14,638 || St. Marys 16,993 16, 454 
PMUTORS cscs va eee s wiols Bae 13,065 TS PLOSHEStaashomastencss scallion. 59,757 60,020 
Aylmer West............. 12,136 11,960 12 yee es Moe rite eon 67,165 67, 266 
BALTIC Se otc clnieas cies. sths.: 32,313 32,817 | § 5 TO ea eas 68, 302 71, 842 
penevilles...... sc eck n- 71,514 73,571 Hemet trate eae 10,307 10, 208 
Bowmanville. ............ 14,817 15,164 || Seaforth................. 10,442 10, 618 
Bracebridge.............. 16, 063 15,677 IIACOO Me er baieccixacrceere 43,917 46, 222 
PSESMADUONS 1s hee settee = 3 28, 054 31,162 || Sioux Lookout........... 11,730 12,861 
PerantiOrGtas. eels cdeiscisc.s 142, 423 142,514 || Smiths Falls ............ 25,066 25, 249 
rock villosa eines 52,608 55,280 || South Porcupine......... 12,480 14,454 
aTliINe CON).oc cis se sone tee 11,038 11,040 |} Stratford................ 66, 666 65, 620 
Campbellford............. 12,599 TOZOSO9SHEStrathroyac: ont cs valet. 14,162 13, 663 
Carleton Place............ 18,314 VOPOTOM We SUGDULY. ooo erie eetecce = 85,724 95,034 
BPAGHAIN Ate. che ooo 79,008 81,544 || Thorold........ coset Eventos 11,081 13,302 
Samalt wc usew ey teers eke 14,552 14, 291 MISOM OUTS ive vie tare attaoon « 17,524 18,460 
MOMDOUIE Sadat dace hess te 30,241 29,601 i MSU Pinata utes 63,688 68,300 
BEACOCHTANC.... 0.2. ecco eee 18,361 TSPol Oa eMOLrOULO lest, 6 lene cee decd: 7,085,300 7,626,323 
= Collingwood.............. 17,217 TONGS Ee rentont: che. «sla. Sctesc 25, 732 26, 256 
Seonper Cliffs ioc sc. cS 11,258 12,095: || Walkerton............... 12,125 11,659 
BRPOINWAlL. 0. Pieeec cscs ek 53,900 52,594 || Wallaceburg............. 14,762 14,915 
BRBNGGS 6.0) Foes cia tek see 16,478 TOM CAto I VVALREIOO: sess occls> stacey 56,389 53,890 
BPMN VIUIC?. 5. iv. ss ceo 24,620 24 OOT WW Wellantt, 2 225 sites eects 44,258 44,259 
STS eee rae 20,804 215694.) Weston? |<) scene eaters = 24,514 23, 082 
Fort Erie North. ......... 19,955 22,344 UFO dee SMI Ronee Eee ea 13,939 14, 128 
Fort Frances.............. 20,554 21,574 LALO ee aie areal: 8,987 10,471 
mort William....:........ 83,758 86, 863 INGSON, fete te ene 400,098 417,201 
Smee eset PS Fa 64,129 OGG Ine Dace oe tes e250 oseke 11,587 11,483 
Benoase Fob tes, wae 8 sc ave 83 ; re - Woodstock... Ae 5k. 58, 064 60,520 
eorgetown.............-. j ; 
ee wha Se aaa 18° Bae 3° 097 | Totals for Province....| 15,212,885 | 15,735,895 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1936. 
Manitoba. $ 

Brandon. acces noe Caen = 83,201 
Dauphine ..secne ese tence 22,813 
Phntlons 4. 233.c neato. 17,217 
Neepawa. .2.2sesese cess 11,659 
Norwood Grove.........- 8,659 
Portage la Prairie......... 29, 089 
SteBontfaces--as. sie. e 25,993 
The Pas. <teee et on sae 17,366 
Wawaness.;2.20eceres eee 10,819 
Wainipegs cosines fet serait 2,957,539 

Totals for Province....| 3,744,076 

Saskatchewan. is ee ea a 

ASSINIDO1S - «seen ee. ee one 11,210 
Estevan = io eieaee pees + 16,115 
Hom boldt:. + :es5 se .--- <6 14,286 
Lloydminster: sie .s.-6 --- 14, 846 
Mellorttecoct ose sees & 16,937 
Melvilloxie susce eacoe: © 15,250 
Moosed aw... aeemineie sic steleyees 100,592 
North Battleford......... 37,226 
Prince Albert............. 54,341 
Reeinay 22. ccaes ee och 816, 156 
Rosetowny...>sais-@sees + 11, 849 
Saskatoon sot sonyeciee tree ots 326, 789 
Shaunavon..c 26h fe ss. 12,184 
Swift Current... 24 s06..6-5 35,550 
Tisdale) 3.20 thecie  sencts 11, 856 
Wey burnt: 223. ae0 «ans 6. she 25,165 
Y orktonic2: seer one eer 37,393 

Totals for Province....| 2,833,336 

Alberta. 

Baniisers sce toe eben citon «te 17,379 
Calgary. 5 BERssh se cce 588,109 
Camrose: .,.: sbi ttce sor 17,965 
Drumheller. 4st eee. «<1 23,165 
Edmonton .+ een eke. ce 577,549 
Grande Prairie............ 11,794 
ACOntDO). oct men on ek 12,129 
Meth bridee .tsate cater. st 81,286 
Medicine Hat. teh ..2% 02's 43,464 
Ponoka ten er eee or 10, 724 
Red’ Deers:.4:. er cks ae. ee 21,646 
Veereville. it pein 11,961 
Vertnalion.... eens case 10,389 


1937. 


$ 
81,012 


3,049, 995 
3,802,996 


10,979 
15,719 
14, 220 
13,437 
15,928 
14,838 
104, 168 
35, 895 
863 , 020 
11,941 
334,454 
11,299 
33,807 
11,044 
24,090 
38,468 


2,750,110 


10, 076 


—— a ee ee 


Name of Post Office. 1936. 1937. 
Alberta—concluded. $ $ 
Wetaskiwin ?.csc2 see on or 17,280 15,916 
Totals for Province....| 2,379,888 | 2,296,789 
British Columbia. 
Chilltwack-faettieescoee 22,962 22,874 
Courtenay..2 Wie debe oeaee 11,531 1 4li 
Granbrook. © :#e: tk .ce eee 21, 242 20,424 
Duncansetreek sore aoe 23,797 24,008 
Fernie 284... doce neee th nse 12,436 11,082 
Kamloops. cs tac ce 39,298 39, 463 
Kelowna.) 400). pr wes: 33,695 32,576 
Kamiberley-t:nusste cas ece 11,290 10,328 
Mission City-26% ne <-0.-5 10,557 10,177 
INansimo s:fcee nee ne oe 31,336 32,350 
Nelson: ccc atest fae eee 50,187 50, 237 
New Westminster........ 99,491 100,313 
Pentictons. ieee sess 28,310 29,610 
Port-Albernt. Wise. .20ek 16,402 18,400 
Powell Riversene eee. ee 14,841 13,321 
Prince George........... 12,084 11,581 
Prince: Rupertees eee. + ot 31,122 29,988 
Revelstokes 2s chee oncn 15,441 14, 953 
Rossland 5. 5.oe0 Chica. oe 10,907 10, 223 
Salmon Arm perp... och 11,887 11,182 
TPraiktin.. She eee 42,988 43,275 
VENCOUVErs... 8 see ce ek: 1,518,919 1,617,289 
Vernon?; 225.208. eee ee 35, 734 618 @ 
Victoria f.).2.ttee ae ote te 324,306 342,264 
Totals for Province....| 3,071,394 | 3,156,310 
Yukon. Mas. 
Totals for Yukon..... 16,704 17,129 
Summary. 
Prince Edward Island.... 177,985 173,542 @ 
Nova Scotia..........65- 1,486,945 | 1,468,049 — 
New Brunswick.......... 12722505 1,296,074 
Quebec eecctr ae eeiie iad 7,736,908 | 8,020,065 — 
OQBtAbION: oe eee eke 15,212,886 | 15,785,895 — 
Manitoba ott oceree: 3,744,077 | 3,802,996 
Saskatchewan........... 2,833,336 | 2,750,110 
Alberta cacun creer erie 2,379,888 | 2,296,780 
British Columbia........ 3,071,394 | 3,156,310 © 
WOM cake tenuate 16,704 17,129 3 
Totals for Canada... .| 37,932,678 | 38,716,950 : 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial ; 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 


Note.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. A 
RS . 
Fiscal Net Expendi- ; Fiscal Net Expendi- : A 
Year. | Revenue.! ture. Deficit. | Surplus. | Year. | Revenue.! Line: Deficit. | Surplus. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1890...| 2,857,389) 3,074,470) 717,081 - || 1922...) 26,554,538) 28,121, ree 566, 887 - = 
1895...] 2,792,790) 3,593,647) 800,857 - 1923...| 29,262,233] 27,794,5 1,467, (ote 
1900...| 3,183,984) 3,645,646) 461, 662 — |} 1924...] 29,100,492] 28,305, 937 - 794,555 — 
1905...| 5,125,373] 4,634,528 490,845 || 1925...| 28,581,993] 29,878, o 1,291, 809 - & 
1910...| 7,958,547) 7,215,337 - 743,210 || 1926...] 31,024,464) 30,499,6 524,778 
1911...) 9,146,952 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 || 1927...] 29,378,697| 31,007,698 1,629, 001 i 
1912...| 10,482,255) 9,172,035 - 1,310,220 |) 1928...| 30,529, 155 32,379, 196}1, 850,041 - 
1913...]| 12,060,476} 10,882,805 - 1,177,671 || 1929...| 31,170,904] 33,483, 058/2,312, 154 - = 
1914...} 12,956,216} 12,822,058 - 134,158 || 1930...] 32,969,293] 35,036, 6209/2, 067,336 - | 
1915...) 13,046,650} 15,961,191)2,914, 541 - 1931...} 30,416,107] 36,292, 60415, 876,497 - 
1916...} 18,858,410} 16,009, 139 - 2,849,271 || 1932...] 32,476,604] 34,448, 986/1,972,382 - = 
1917...} 20,902,384! 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 |} 1933...) 30,825,155) 30, 167,827 - 657,328 = 
1918...| 21,345,394 18,046,558 = 3,298,836 || 1934...| 30,367,465] 29,202,730 - 1,164,735 
1919...| 21,602,713] 19,273,584 - 2,329,129 |! 1935...) 31,248,324) 28,974,316 - 2. 274,007 ( 
1920...| 24,449,917] 20,774,385 - 3,675,532 || 1936...| 32,507,888} 30,100, 102 - | 2,407,787 — 
1921...| 26,331,119] 24,661, 262 — | 1,669,857 || 19387...| 34,274,552| 30,538,575 ~- |.3,730, 977 


1 ‘Net Revenue’’ is exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other emaller 


items. 


The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1936 was $39,203,500 and in 1937, $41,181,566. 
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Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are mainly received in 
the form of postage as is indicated by the following gross figures. 


The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest eight fiscal years, was: $27,101,353 in 1930, $25,769,781 in 1931, $27,242,715 in 
1932, $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 in 1934, $26,303,451 in 1935, $27,341,608 in 
1936, and $28,179,323 in 1937. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as follows: 
$9,045,805 in 19380, $8,887,322 in 1931, $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 19338, 


_ $8,129,387 in 1934, $8,619,712 in 1935, $9,277,072 in 1936, and $10,203,389 in 1937. 


ee” ee | 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574, while 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations now. Statistical tables 
showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation and the 
business of the Post Office savings banks, 1932-37 are included in the chapter on 
Currency and Banking (Chapter XXII). 


4.—Operations of the Money Order Bree in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Nortse.—For 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289; for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Payable in— Orde 
: ayable in— of Orders 
: eek Orders aioe Issued 
Fiscal Year. : Issued in ; —_— | __ in other 
Offices in Canidae Issued in Counts 
Canada : Canada. G@uinds Other Pas ble 2 
Countries. Ga oP 
vanada,. 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
CO RS aeetstee nope 3,501 4,840,896 70, 614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557 
1a) [PARE Se en 3,673 Dell (ol 84,065,891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712, 667 
POTOetE  bhataee le 3,923 8,688, 563 101, 153,272 61,324,030 39, 829, 242 9,081, 627 
Ly Es ee Cee eee Se 4,274 7,227,964 |} 109,500,670 66,113, 221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
TOLD coid.8 Bele tiene 4,499 6,990,813 89,957,906 64, 723,941 25, 233,965 9,707,383 
191 Gike ees .a toms «, « 4,690 olla) 94,469,871 75, 781, 582 18,688, 289 9,868, 137 
LOA ane ce eS 4,810 8,698,502 | 119,695,535 97,263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
OTS i. 3, Bias. c- tenctcustaterokens 4,930 9,919, 665 142,959, 167 116,764,491 26,194,676 | 9,385 ;627 
LOIG SOE Mite wean 4,953 9,100,707 | 142,375,809 | 116,646,096 25,729,713 10,351, 021 
HO ZO ei hers vcntcatiee: 5,106 9,947,018 | 159,224,937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10,050,361 
17 aS Se ee 5,197 11,013, 167 173 , 523,322 155,916, 232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
OZ it shod area to Soret 6,» 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
CE De ae ee Pa Aaa 5,337 11,098,222 | 143,055,120 | 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
12) IR oe ee ae ee 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
PASE Sens Lee 5,578 13,435,448 163,519,320 145, 769, 761 17, 749,559 13,957,613 
TDA Shp Se A ha pig 5,706 14,784,230 | 177,840,231 | 158,844,831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
BOQ ld ols oie. oie re he'd 5,797 15,760,994 188,219,777 167,206, 859 21,012,918 15,532,673 
EN Oiotsk hieidy scone otk 5,923 17,505,563 | 200,773,403 | 177,880,036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
BZ ee haccirceérats ee eS s 6, 066 17,210,316 203, 129, 237 179, 833,100 23, 296, 138 14, 096, 027 
SU a a 6,209 17,525,979 197,699,353 174, 285, 024 23,414,329 14,016, 240 
Sh A Ae oe 6,401 16,313, 134 167,749,651 149, 012,359 18,737,292 12,906,487 
CRASS (oe See ae eae 6,414: 14,324,715 132, 625, 260 121,391, 212 11, 234, 048 9,097,086 
ULE RO ee eg ee 6,467 12,659,379 107, 767,394 102,009, 862 5,757,532 5,079, 234 
pets 5 o.a% ahs Seeds 6,464 12, 633,710 107,471,321 101, 926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 
ep erste rai oe cluissocecdio-c 6,531 12,673,794 114, 832, 665 107,981,978 6, 850, 687 5,932, 762 
MSO Siobice nis xs cranes 6,627 13, 183,354 121,810, 839 114, 761, 204 7,049, 635 6,559, 564 
_ TAY [es Sele a Aine 6,737 13, 746, 743 133, 155, 222 124,479,322 8,675,900 7,280, 169 
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5.—Money Order Statistics, 


Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Province. 1933. 
No. 
Money Order Offices in— 
CGanadalnc ces 5 Mee roe e nine eee 6,467 
Prince Edward Island...........++-++> 73 
INOValSCOtla seers ciccid cities etaeceriae: 427 
New Bruns WiCk toni cke mass eee seer 309 
CUCHOG.. Fae ncn eles Sones were ee eres 1FSC1 
OnGATIO bias Soe he dee leeoloy sated or aaron 1,700 
INEFAMILO DE icc ters shiciavoes coke ycia aie tate als= 458 
Gra loa Che Wetlacmertee eee boaks. oie eet 919 
J NW SY Sa tiie aay ie ie ee Se eto eerie 680 
Britisty Columibiawes. sos. octal sa 524 
VALI OT AE Rise beca e Ee oslegsioacer ational 1 
Money Orders Issued in— 
Ganadaen ce eee eee ies cece 
Prince Edward Island...............-- 108,485 
INOWA INGO blanc ascent te cio eae: marie 832,395 
News brunswick. (cs ce se ne ster 459,879 
Quebec se 6 gigi ciens ao val Bivns yal aes 1,877,359 
Ontariowe eee eee an tee 3,372,544 
I iNkroloe SAR nn Go noe Suiakub oo a 925,918 
SaSkaAtGhe Wallen cen testes ierie tener 2,219,345 
INDORE tae ree tress He A eles he tate a areyere 1,634, 159 
Britishe@olum bia. acoA eae okra 1,218,591 
SGT 5 TER EE Be SRO S cen Ae 10,704 
Value of Money Orders in— $ 
Canadas 2 Pictu ak ote ee rae 107, 767,394 
Prince Edward Island............-+.++- 985, 242 
INOviae SCObIA tis nace oe siete ote ew suslenerereeet 7,247,988 
New Brunswick wenneieeiet: aise eter: 4,085,415 
Olebet.. 5. ae coaches spe iatitauat: 15,729,506 
CONEABION eek oo oon a ate above nterol aeetonem 28,998, 040 
Manihot nscale oc merece sentra rare 7,642,324 
agkatChewallen sara cee citi in cctine anes 18,556,560 
IAN DERt dees ce Mets eke ee ees ee eee 14,903, 895 
Britishu@olumbia.aee hie eee 9,453,581 
AGL CORE SRA Soke ies eee aiid Bao eer 164, 843 
Money Orders Paid in— No. 
Ganadarscn te ore ance era 12,239,065 
Prince Edward elstandsn .eseeiece aoe 44,654 
INOva SCOtla... Sah heheh wc ce ee aetna: 528, 288 
IMPS 7 Based cain oad nhac sGnacdos cans 744, 867 
Ouebete. an Dre fo nice RT aaa 1,572,443 
ONCBLIO Serre eas eee See oes 3,972,323 
IMT ATIRO OE «sack cede es tee na oregon cas 2,588,330 
Saskatchewan secrete mite cts Sette torso 1,527,786 
OAT DORE. = ces ob cee eet Brae ees Sate Ws 648,958 
British Columbia... cece eds owe ere 610,333 
YUKO Ie ic ce eee he chante tee ae 1,083 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— $ 
Canada. oh eck tie ete ene dene 107,908,214 
Prince Edward Island................. 573,511 
INGwaScotiad:, Bees eee eis: lea 5, 272, 743 
INew -BrunswiCkawes (cee ene. ve ecn « 6,157,997 
Quebec. ee ae Sea ete eee ehh su caotcl aves 14,545, 094 
Ontarioss. 3... be ne dae ea eedc 33,407, 867 
Manitoba: 8) fessor eke ooh bee Menioan 20,161, 603 
Saskatchewan. face cee tee 12,590,724 
Al bertacs. SSt SER BI heirs Stes 8,384, 182 
British: Columbia: oases 6,798,175 
BY UKOML cok. ic ee ee hr ore dcr ts 16,318 
Postal Notes— 
Total notes: paldy. Ges. Ae. seas a No.| 5,963,810 
Total value, including postal note 
SUA PS AUEXeC jo ei aus alerenetereiensiae 10,530,490 


1934. 


6,464 


117,322 
880, 606 
483,746 
1,864,996 
3,320,911 
932, 236 
2,228,527 
1,654,541 
1,140,596 
10,229 


$ 


107,471,321 


1,016, 634 

7,268,581 

4,181,138 

15,213,011 
28,211,079 
7,843,981 

18,944,362 
14,840,731 
9,807,995 

143, 809 


No. 


12,215,611 
43,041 
538, 841 
774,924 
1,541, 862 
3,906, 095 
2,688, 168 
1,473,521 
640,394 
607, 896 
869 


$ 


106,908,174 


557,281 
5,131,281 
6, 186, 968 
13,966, 669 

32,529,477 
21,378,560 
12,194,519 
8,061,119 
6,887,535 
14,765 


5,115,761 
9, 247,459 


1935. 


6,531 
73 
428 
310 


12,659,379 | 12,633,710 | 12,673,794 


109, 122 
891,104 
488,075 
1,874,251 
3,426, 862 
909, 860 
2,146, 163 
1, 643, 725 
1,174,553 
10,079 


$ 


114,832, 665 


969,870 
7,805,723 
4,341, 140 
16,308, 934 
30, 868, 605 
8, 238, 040 
19, 654,449 
15,876,608 
10, 626,810 

142, 486 


No. 


12,228,783 


41,686 
562,941 
777, 627 

1,563, 062 
3,922,944 
2,604,349 
1,459, 678 
656, 848 
638, 887 
761 


$ 


114, 054,602 


538, 204 
5,530, 006 
6, 553, 543 

15, 152,171 
34,734,816 
22,091,686 
12,860,754 
8,984,483 

7,594, 163 

14,776 


5,772,119 
10, 246, 800 


1936. 


13,133,354 


114, 868 
911, 153 
496,936 
1,979,591 
3,465, 843 
925, 054 
2,318,370 
1, 678, 634 
1,236,914 
10,991 


$ 


121,810,839 


1,014, 092 

8, 130, 794 

4,509, 609 

17,554,015 
32,039,755 
8,211,359 

22,384,564 
16,392,097 
11,415, 066 
159,488 


No. 


12,549,695 


42,386 
557,860 
792,991 

1,657,924 
3,957,563 
2,706,591 
1,477,281 
679, 123 
677,186 
790 


$ 


120,725,752 


545, 660 

5, 741,560 
6,755, 746 
16, 185, 467 
36,288,177 
23,313,484 
14,298,781 
9,428,761 
8,151,767 
16,349 


6,730,361 
11,374,903 


by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 


| | Se 


13,746,743 


118,827 
927,924 
523, 288 
2,127,105 
3,648, 744 
990, 123 
2,348, 036 
1,725,801 
1,324,818 
12,077 


$ 


133,155,222 


1,099, 648 

8,512, 734 

4,837,795 

19,738, 187 
35,379, 028 
9,441,609 

23, 851, 266 
17,424,010 
12,695,912 
175, 033 


No. 


13,080,556 


44,378 
563, 167 
817, 643 

1,784,960 
4,152,562 
2,732,859 
1,511, 159 
740, 803 
732, 245 
780 


$ 


131, 257, 438 


588,953 

6, 096, 036 

7,104, 652 

18, 180, 150 
39, 787, 824 
24,396, 689 
15,553, 218 


> 


tat lne 


Ph a ee 


10,391,350 _ 


9,144,277 
14, 289 


7,077,540 
12,020,467 


Sh Ph 


boas 


fy A were es 


miles. No. No. miles. lb. 
Amos-Siscoe-Val d’Or—Bourlamaque?... 52 28 33 1,716 14,650 
Atlin-Telegraph......... Eee aan 146 20 20 2,920 3,510 
‘Cameron Bay-Coppermine..............- 165 4 24 3,960 2,885 
Central Manitoba and Northern Ontario 
Mining Areas— 
Kenora=Red-bakeicasscckitas sec <ielcters 105 360 439 45,995 106, 252 
Sioux Lookout-Casummit Lake........ 2123 280 272 29,122 35,721 
Sioux Lookout-Red Lake.............. 115 245 283 32,535 49,106 
Winnipeg-Lac du Bonnet..............- 198 291 500 97,700 113,406 
Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands......... 106 44 60 6,360 20,170 
Edmonton-Fort St. John’........:...00.- 443 6 6 2,658 445 
Fort Chipewyan-Goldfields.............. 108 24 108 11, 664 11,080 
Mackenzie River Service—_ 
rk i eee ae FS eet ert { 160 255 
Fort Smith-Fort Resolution............ 80 153 
Fort Resolution-Fort Norman.......... 1,459 24 49 118,917 74, 235 
Fort Norman-Aklavik................. ( 12 19 
Fort Resolution-Cameron Bay........... 428 24 89 31,709 17,778 
Fort St. John-Fort Grahame'............ 170 4 4 716 1,477 
Fort St. John-Fort Nelson’............... 220 2 2 440 650 
Gods Lake-Cross Lake-Norway House... ALT 22 25 4,337 4,661 
Goldfields-Fond du Lac................-- 42 8 10 420 678 
Haileybury-Mud Lake’.................. 50 132 129 6,450 7, 734 
Tie 4 la Crosse-La Loche’.......:..:..... 96 10 24 1,794 3,931 
NENOTA WOOL phase Mai ele eae oie Uae 115 183 189 2,310 15, 233 
ENOTAAISCHINY Vase hana esos saan 25 97 — 98 2,450 3,597 
Kenora-Whitefish Bay................0.. 40 94 94 3,760 5,881 
Leamington-Pelee Island................. 22 188 180 3,960 19,349 
Moncton-Charlottetown...............06- 100 626 621 62,100 250,303 
MEORUTER OA IDANY eer .toe sc ch dienescea tone 200 313 257 52,204 47,114 
Montreal-Rimouski...). 02.4 ....-2se00- 0s 309-5 63 54 16,014 42,676 
North Shore— 
Quebec-Rimouski-Sept Iles............ 358 111 107 20,670 * 46,133 
Sept Iles-Natashquan.................- 205 60 60 12,300 18,547 
Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier....... eile 45-5 14 14 637 3,892 
Natashquan-Harrington Harbour...... 112 16 16 1,792 2,441 
Spocialshiehten:caecusitis ose eeeites'es Varied. 56 56 6, 606 18,090 
Oskelaneo-Chibougamau, .............. 130 36 43 5,380 3,552 
Optawa-Montrealtl::s..55 5-20 fastens oe lente oe 108 426 301 32,508 1,691 
ee coh ene nines ee eae 16 66 109 50, 685 14,081 
rince ert-Lle a Crosse-Lac la 17 97 1% 
PROTO ae eps ee ets roses eke 133 } 171 172 aene “pipe 
enlyN-WWeWACAINa!?,.. cas. cee bese bene 25 10 10 250 902 
Sioux Lookout-Pickle Crow.............. 125 326 338 41,620 5Ss01e | 
IVATIGCOUVET-SOALEIO.. J. 5. s pace csedecees 122 626 592 72,132 35, 238 
UIICOUV Er = VACEODIA aif... 15s s.clscere we os one 61 362 342 20,862 1,754 
Winnipeg-Gods Lake................2205 7913 94 139 49,674 76,546 
Be yWinniper-Pembina.....0.......0ccce 5 3 66-4 730 691 45, 884 31, 153 
me Vvanniper-Red Lakelt.. 0... 05.......0560- 170 76 114 19,380 6,336 
CIO NGS EE sw. c1 ME dak Feed Gane: Varied. 118 113 26,570 7,278 
PROLAISS, .Sp eet athy, a victories - 6,637 7,214 $77,864 1,200,831 
; 1Extra trips performed at contractors’ convenience. 2Discontinued Apr. 238, 1936. 
?Round trip. ‘Inaugurated Mar. 17, 1937. 5Inaugurated Jan. 13, 1937. Inaugurated 
Jan. 11, 1937. Inaugurated July 21, 1936. SInaugurated Nov. 18, 1936. 9Discontinued 
Dec. 11, 1936. l0Jnaugurated Oct. 1, 1936. lJnaugurated July 27, 1936. 2Tnaugurated 
July 13, 1936. 13})iscontinued Apr. 17, 1936. MJnaugurated Feb. 13, 1937. 
46847—47 
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Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried by air throughout Canada 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was 1,200,831 lb., while the mileage flown 
was 977,864. 


An interesting feature of the returns is the continued volume of mail carried 
by air into the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that 
aerial postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 


6.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Single Trips. : 
: DER iane es See eee ns RE Fes Weight 
Service. Distance. Fakeae of Mail 
Scheduled. | Performed.1} *~T#VC¥°*: | Carried. 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada but a short treatment compiled 
from data published in McKim’s Directcry of Canadian Publications is introduced 
here. Industrial statistics of the printing and publishing, and of the printing and 
bookbinding industries will be found on p. 426, in Chapter XIV, dealing with 
manufactures. The press is a very important factor in carrying information to 
the people and in crystallizing and expressing public opinion on current questions. 
In any survey of methods of communication it occupies a noteworthy place. 


The publications enumerated in Table 1 include a number for which no estimate 
of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted from the com- 
pilation of circulations in Tables 2 and 3. This accounts for the difference in the 
number of daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
Comparison of the figures of Table 3 showing publications in cities of 20,000 popula- 
tion or over, with those for the same year of Table 2, showing publications for the 
whole of Canada, indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely 
to these larger urban communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, 
while the greater part of the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these 
cities, by far the greatest number of weeklies are issued in smaller communities. ‘The 
weekly seems to be the standard medium for local news in small towns and villages. 


Since circulations in many cases are only roughly estimated, totals in the tables 
are given in round numbers. 


1.—Number of Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1926-36. 
Nore.—Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Figures do not include Newfoundland. 


Le ————————_—_—————_ nnn 


Bi- ns 
’ : Weekly Bi- . 
: Tri- Semi- Monthly | Miscel- 
Year. | Daily. Weekly. | Weekly. Weekly. ace Monthly. ad laneaas Total 
Monthly. Quarterly. 
1926... 113 7 28 929 46 365 38 10 1,536 
19270. 113 6 23 935 48 385 37 9 1,556 
1928.. 113 7 21 950 56 390 38 15 1,590 
1929... 114 5 21 958 56 384 37 19 1,594 
1930%- 113 4 20 994 47 402 35 18 1, 633 
TORT e ss oe 112 8 18 965 53 425 36 24 1,641 
10320 xc 110 7 20 975 50 415 47 27 1,641 
1933....) 110 6 19 960 51 426 60 38 1,67 
1934.... 113 6 25 986 55 454 56 38 1, 733 
1935... 115 8 22 1,000 58 449 66 50 1,768 
1936.... 115 9 24 996 56 450 77 52 1,779 
eee bt a a oe en 


2.—Circulation! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1926-36, 
with Details by Provinces, 1936. 
Nore.—Figures for circulation given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Daily.? Semi-Weekly.’ Weekly. 

Keak No. |Circulation.| No. |Circulation.| No. | Circulation. 

LODE rece ec seeicr ake arene eens ake ace ciate aresolemszees 112 1,943,000 26 93,000 822 2,729,000 

1 Py Pe nate ates A aS os air are See eONcCn NCIC 112 2,001,000 26 93,000 821 3,008,000 

POSS Sy, Serpette cee este nt erotareercnonesa shake reas 112 2,087,000 25 89,000 816 3,081,000 

1929. eee crores ck caetis a etarec ere eiomtare 116 2,197,000 24 84,000 825 3, 264, 000 

pL UBT tek one Spe os A tate Stich sor Pee 113 2,212,000 26 106, 000 858 3,318,000 — 
111 2, 233,000 26 102,000 867 3,445,000 ~ 
103 2,115,000 25 102,000 883 3,726,000 
106 2,052,000 24 91,000 860 3,349, 000 
107 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 3, 663, 000 
109 2,230,000 28 113,000 884 3,929,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 738. 
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2.—Circulation! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1926-36, 
with Details by Provinces, 1936—concluded. 


Daily.2 Semi-Weekly.3 Weekly. 4 
Year and. Province. 


No. | Circulation.| No. |Circulation.| No. | Circulation. 


1936. 

Prince Edward Island.................. 2 11,000 Nil - 4 15,000 
IN( SRS teens We Re ete ae eee 9 115,000 2 5,000 37 74,000 
New, Bruns wack Ln, Maas eat beer ree s 6 56,000 3 5,000 18 41,000 
NG DEO! Pa wer sekre eye cure eet Mee eae er 19 588,000 Nil - 122 1,376,000 
MOR RLERT AC) eer ee ret eee ce haus ws sa canes 38 1,003,000 15 92,000 304 1,511,000 
INDATUIbOMAR Stee I SES: cies SRR mee Peas. Fe a 114, 000 5 26,000 85 440,000 
Bre kabChewall ca visc.. civics cswiasine os aceon 5 66, 000 Nil - 145 266, 000 
HENGE) ot aie tie kg a Rp AR a ae 6 98,000 1 2,000 86 144,000 
ibribish Columbiaels.. swerve cle eer on 17 225,000 6 9,000 74 198,000 
Totals, 19386................ 109 | 2,276,000 32 139,000 875 4,065,000 
1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of thesame newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 

4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 5 Includes figures for Yukon. 


3.—Circulation! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1936. 


Norr.—Figures for circulation given in round numbers as some publications are not exactly reported. 
Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


= Census of 1931. Daily.? Semi-Weekly.? Weekly.! 
ity. oo 
Population.|Households.| No. |Circulation.| No. |Circulation.| No. | Circulation. 
Montreal. ....... 818,577 170,811 10 427,000 Nil - 37 1,115,000 
PROTONLO Ms ees 631,207 149, 538 a 617,000 3 28,000 42 999, 000 
Vancouver...... 246, 593 60,530 6 181,000 3 5,000 13 89,000 
Winnipeg........ 218,785 48, 294 4 106, 000 4 24,000 25 384, 000 
Hamilton....... 155, 547 Bi 2Lr 1 51,000 Nil - 3 29,000 
Quebec.......... 130,594 23, 043 6 133,000 Nil - 8 24,000 
ECA WA 5 bok 126,872 27,658 3 83, 000 I 15,000 1 17,000 
Calearyaeich. 5 83, 761 20,371 ye 43,000 Nil - 2 36,000 
Edmonton...... 79,197 18, 868 2 47,000 1 2,000 6 21,000 
MONON 6. oss <5 2 71,148 17,549 1 39,000 Nil ~ 4 54,000 
Windsor scsi... 63, 108 14,900 1 44,000 Nil - Nil - 
IMeTQUN. ¢ atk... ca: 60, 745 13,914 Nil - Nil = 2 28,000 
Matitax a. ok. 59,275 12, 147 Soke 91,000 Nil - 3 4,000 
Heginal: sss. .<: 53, 209 12,017 2 39,000 Nil = 1 7,000 
Saint John...... 47,514 10,890 2 33,000 Nil - 1 5,000 
Saskatoon....... 43,291 9,698 1 19,000 Nil - 5 145, 000 
WaACtOrIS.. 2. cs ss 39, 082 10,431 3 25,000 Nil - 2 28,000 
Three Rivers... 35,450 6,191 1 11,000 Nil = 2 10,000 
Kitchener....... 30, 793 7,189 1 11,000 Nil - Nil - 
Brantford....... 30,107 7,487 1 12,000 Nil - Nil - 
TB ITN Ss, Reena 29, 433 5,394 Nil - Nil - 4 14,000 
Sherbrooke..... 28,933 5, 666 2 16,000 Nil - 2 15,000 
Outremont...... 28,641 6, 086 Nil - Nil - Nil - 
Fort William.... 26,277 5,576 1 6,300 Nil ~ if 6,400 
St. Catharines... 24,753 6,115 peel 10,000 1 6,000 Nil - 
Westmount...... 24, 235 5,454 Nil - Nil - 1 7,000 
Kingston........ 23,439 5,514 1 11,000 al 2,000 1 4,000 
Oshawa......... 23,439 5,605 1 3,000 Nil = 1 5,300 
DVONCY .ss6 0s. 23 , 089 4,494 i 11,000 Nil - Nil - 
Sault Ste. Marie. 23 , 082 4,989 1 6, 000 Nil - Nil - 
Peterborough... 22,327 5,295 1 8,900 Nil - Nii - 
Moose Jaw...... 21,299 5,176 1 4,500 Nil - 3 9,000 
Guelph, . 25.5... 21,075 5, 096 1 7,000 Nil - Nil ~ 
Glace Bay...... 20,706 3,819 1 7,400 Nil - Nil - 
Moncton........ 20, 689 4,201 2 13,000 Nil ~ 1 5,000 
Totals...... 3,386,272 757,223 721 2,116,100 14 82,000 171 3,060,700 
EAL SSNS se IA ly ye pie eC aire Pa ee MON UE ere ea 
1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a, week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 


4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 
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Publications in the French Language.—Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these periodicals are 
not reported in McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the number or 
circulation figures of Table 4 below. Since the majority of such unreported publica- 
tions are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent a 
larger proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. 
Among daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in each year. 


4.—Number and Circulation of French Language Publications in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


Norz.—Figures of circulation given to nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly reported. 
Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. - 


Daily. Weekly. Semi-Monthly Other.! 


Year and Province. and Monthly. 


No. | Circulation.| No. | Circulation.| No. | Circulation.| No. | Circulation. 


1935. 
New Brunswick........... Nil - 2 8,000 1 3,000 Nil - 
Québecl .ataecus ee eee ee 11 342, 0003 81 724,0002,3) 55 686, 0002 8 176,000 
Ontario ces eee Bs 1 15,000 4 23, 0002 2 21,000 1 1,000 
Manitobarnete. caerananaae Nil - 1 7,000 2 5,000 Nil | ~ - 
Saskatchewan............. Nil = 2 9,0002 | Nil - Nil - 
Alberta: tee ete ee Nil - 1 2,000 1 2,000 Nil - 
Totals, 1935....... 12 357,000 91 773,000 61 717,000 9 177,000 
1936. 
New Brunswick........... Nil - 2 8,000 1 3,000 Nil - 
Quebecst ss. lee ee 11 381, 0003 84 747,0002,3} 63 745, 0002 10 258,000 
ONGATIO.! . sid. Soc sate 1 15,000 3 21,0002 3 22,000 1 2,000 
Manitobais ese eee Nil - 1 7,000 2 5,000 Nil - 
Saskatchewan............. Nil = 2 9,0002 | Nil - Nil - 
Alberta fess o} wees ee ee Nil - 1 3,000 Nil - Nil - 
Totals, 1936....... 12 396,000 93 795,000 69 775,000 11 260,000 
1 Bi-monthly, quarterly, and annual. 2 Includes bilingual publications. 3 Includes special 


editions for United States circulation averaging: in 1935, 12,200 daily, and 12,200 weekly; and in 1936, 11,300 
daily, and 11,300 weekly. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.* 
PART I.—LABOUR. 
Section 1.—Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 


At the census, the total population in gainful occupations is recorded. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occupied 
in 1931 were dealt with rather extensively under the heading ‘Occupations of the 
Canadian People”. This Section is limited to the treatment of occupations of wage- 
earners. The gainfully occupied population is composed of four classes of persons: 
(1) employers, (2) own accounts, (3) wage-earners, (4) unpaid family workers. The 
third class, 7.e., the wage-earners, comprises that portion of the gainfully occupied 
which in the course of its employment receives either wage or salary payment. In 
Canada the wage-earners numbered 2,570,097 at the 1931 Census, representing 
65-44 p.c. of the total population in gainful occupations. The number of male 
wage-earners was 2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total of both sexes combined, and 
the number of female wage-earners was 547,837 or 21-32 p.c. of the total. 


The only complete record of the industrial distribution of the gainfully occupied 
population is obtained at the decennial censuses. The usefulness of such decennial 
compilations, however, is considerably enhanced if the trend during intercensal 
years can be approximately ascertained. In this respect statistics of employment 
regularly collected by the Bureau of Statistics covering employees in the major 
fields of industry, with the exception of agriculture, fishing and some of the services, 
are valuable. Although difficulties of classification exist, there is reason to feel 
that the employment data provide the basis for projecting the figures of Table 2 
for intercensal comparisons. More information on this subject will be found CHS 
the heading “Employment as Reported by Employers” on p. 768. 


Table 1 shows the numerical and percentage distribution of the wage-earners 
by provinces in 1981. 


*The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7, and 9 (Subsections 
3, and 5) and Section 10, all of Part I, and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or under the direction 


_of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa; the summary of Labour Legislation 


given in Section 12 has been specially prepared by Miss M. Mackintosh, M.A., Chief, Library and Research, 
of the Department. The information in Section 3, Part I, has been obtained through the courtesy of the 
Provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour, and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised 
by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Section 10 bas been revised 
under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The remaining 
sections have been prepared and revised in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Provinces, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 

Province. ser cane ee ee eee ae ee eee 
Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island............... 12,344 9,159 3,185 0-48 0-45 0-58 
Pa LSCOLID Tsk ls aia ctels dacsiene's woes 117,781 95,244 22,537 4-58 4-71 4-11 
ewe Brunswick: ....4sceelass.0 cic sole 84, 232 66,310 17,922 3-28 3-28 3-27 
Lo PLERE GIRS ses oe SAI eee ee eR 696, 339 535,203 | 161,136 27-09 26-47 29-41 
EST SORE a Teg ee et En eee ee are 965, 607 752, 851 212,756 37°57 37-23 38-84 
oO EC Eo 58, pens AEs ere ae 170, 739 132,883 37, 856 6-64 6:57 6:91 
PESACH CWAN cir s.5 vic. <icrs 158s adie sine ces 145, 568 116, 157 29,411 5-66 5-74 5-37 
TRONS Ao ie 5 An Me ios aa 142,421 116,005 26,416 5-54 5-74 4-82 
British Columbia................... 235,066 | 198,448 36, 618 9-15 9-81 6-68 
WotalsSvcicc cose ee 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 
741 
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It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the wage-earners were found in Ontario 
and Quebecat the latest decennial census, a little less than one-fifth in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, and somewhat less than one-tenth in British Columbia or in the Maritimes. 


In Table 2 the numbers and percentages of the wage-earners in the main in- 
dustrial groups are given for Canada, while in Table 3 the distribution is according 
to broad occupational groupings. It should be noted that the industrial grouping 
of the gainfully occupied is not concerned with the type or kind of occupation, but 
rather with the product made or the service rendered, grouping together all persons 
in a given industry such, for example, as clothing manufacturing whether directly 
employed in the manufacturing process, or in the warehousing or sales branch of 
the business, or in clerical occupations in the office, and so on. On the other hand, 
the occupational grouping shown in Table 3 includes all persons following the listed 
occupations irrespective of the industry in which they may be engaged. 


2.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Industrial Groups, 
for Canada, 1931. 


; Numbers. Percentages. 
Industrial Group. Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. Female. 

FA OVICUICUT OW ecto s Soret ool eter 198,592 196, 675 1,917 7°73 9-73 0-35 
Forestry, fishing, trapping.......... 57,844 57,550 294 2-25 2-85 0-05 
Mining Aquarryinga ccc teiiee es eece 68, 962 68,610 352 2-68 3-39 0-06 
Manufacturing sss anee matte toes 606, 617 496,865 | 109,752 23-60 24-57 20-03 
Electric light and power............. 18,938 17,471 1,467 0-74 0-86 0-27 
Constractioni echo eee 217, 105 215,505 1,600 8-45 10-66 0-29 
Transportation and communications. 283,675 260, 429 23,246 11-04 12-88 4-24 
PAA SU cic ele wae h oer iice 281, 107 204, 763 76,344 10-94 10-13 13-94 
Hinance, msurancesss. .i.ceedte tee 82,963 58, 102 24,861 3°23 2-87 4-54 
Service fess iyectien Lote eee see 585,413 281,118 | 304,295 22-78 13-90 55-54 
Winspecihed ty. coctnn tere feck ae 168, 881 165,172 3, 709 6-57 8-17 0-68 

All Industries............. 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Table 2 shows that almost one-quarter of the wage-earners are employed in the 
manufacturing industries, over one-fifth in the services, and just over 10 p.c. both 
in transportation and communications, and in trade. It will be noted that 55 p.c. 
of the females find employment in service, chiefly in personal and professional services. 


3.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Occupational 
Groups, for Canada, 1931. 


E Numbers. Percentages. 

Gee toauonal GEOUp Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. Female. 
Acriculturem ates. teaver vee eset 202,137 200, 468 1,669 7-86 9-91 0-30 
Fishing and logging soc. .c. tees 5 css 51,901 51, 859 42 2-02 2-56 0-01 
Minin o GQUAPE YING asa cn eae tear 55,326 55,320 3 2-15 2-74 1 
IManufactaring2n seh ce chice ae oa 416,913 341,542 70,001 16-22 16-89 13-76 
Construction sce fies FA ee ees 163,904 163,814 90 6-38 8-10 0-02 
Transportation and communications? 280, 035 254, 674 25,361 10-90 12-59 4-63 
SDP AGG ssc ok ees Se ne eis ee 208,017 162,299 45,718 8-09 8-03 8-35 
Hinance, insurance .. .eaenik <6 ote see 27,457 27,010 447 1-07 1-34 0-08 
Servicet-c ee tec: some tee sada 489, 024 217,947 | 271,077 19-03 10-78 49-48 

Prolessionalaeg...ccdatetites occa 166, 368 85, 608 80, 860 6-47 4°23 14:76 
POrsonale 2.5 ie occ oats cone eee 285,412 95, 888 189,524 11-11 4°74 84-59 
Glericaliz,. es eee ee 239, 882 123, 749 | 116,133 9-33 6-12 21-20 
Labourersand unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, mining, or logging)... 433,916 422,284 11, 632 16-88 20-88 2-12 
Unspecified [2:8 35.5 Pages ace 1,585 1,291 294 0-06 0-06 0-05 
All Occupations........... 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 
1 Less than one-hundredth of one per cent. 2 Includes ‘‘Electric Light and Power’’. 3 Includes 
‘‘Warehousing and Storage’’. 4 Includes Public Administration and Recreational Services in addition 


to Professional and Personal. 5 Includes ‘‘Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing’’. 
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In Table 3, where the wage-earners are classified into broad occupational 
groups, separate groups have been shown for clerical workers and labourers in other 
than primary pursuits—two groups with wide industrial range. Over one-fifth of all 
female wage-earners reported clerical occupations at the 1931 Census, while a similar 
proportion of males were returned as labourers in secondary industries and services. 


A table at p. 732 of the 19837 Year Book shows the numerical and percentage 
distribution of wage-earners, by age groups, as at the Census of 1931. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act. At the outset its chief duties 
comprised the administration of certain provisions of this statute which were de- 
signed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the administration 
of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen employed 
on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds, 
the collection and classification of statistical and other information relative to 
conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the 
Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by the 
Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a separate 
Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909. 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. At present the Department is also 
charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 known as the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, the Government Annuities Act of 1908, the Technical 
Education Act enacted in 1919, the White Phosphorous Matches Act of 1914, 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, the Vocational Education Act, 
1931, the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, as amended in 1935 and 1937, and the 
Dominion relief legislation. The work of the Department has developed in other 
directions, especially in the collection and publication of information as to industrial 
disputes, wages, industrial agreements, prices, industrial accidents, labour legis- 
lation and labour organization; also in connection with the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. For the operation of the Government 
Annuities Act and the Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance 
and Education, respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112) has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it forbids 
strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the matters 
in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation con- 
sisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either 
of the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit 
person on its behalf. After such a board has made its report, either of the parties 
to the dispute may reject its findings and declare a strike or a lockout, a course 
adopted, however, only in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act 
may be extended to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. 


In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood was not within the competence 
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of the Dominion Parliament.* At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments 
were made to the statute with the object of limiting its operation to matters not 
within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these‘amendments 
that the statute should apply in the case of ‘‘any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act”. The legislatures of all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island took advantage of this provision and enacted enabling 
legislation by which the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act became 
operative in respect of disputes of the classes named in the Dominion law and 
otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. In December, 1937, however, 
a statute entitled “Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act?’ was enacted by 
the British Columbia Legislature providing provincial machinery for dealing with 
industrial disputes within the legislative jurisdiction of the province and repealing 
the “Industrial Disputes Investigation (British Columbia) Act’’. 


A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1937, shows that, during the 30 
years, 866 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 557 boards were established. In all but 
39 cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation and enforcement of the labour conditions and 
schedules of minimum wage rates which are inserted in Dominion Government 
contracts for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition. The number 
of fair wages schedules prepared from the time the Fair Wages Policy was adopted 
by the Dominion Government in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 1936-37 was 
7,517. The number of fair wages schedules furnished during the fiscal year 1936-37 
was 512. 


The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other Departments 
of the Government in ensuring the observance of fair wages conditions inserted in 
contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and supplies for 
Government use, and is frequently consulted by other Departments regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works carried out by day labour. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900. It was later expressed in 
an Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, amended on Apr. 9, 1924, and again 
on Dec. 31, 1934. Under these Orders in Council certain specified conditions were 
designated as being applicable to contracts for building and construction operations, 
and other conditions as being applicable in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of Government equipment and supplies. The policy required that 
the current wage rates and working hours of the district should be observed in the 
case of all workmen employed, or, if there were no current rates or hours in exis- 
tence, then fair and reasonable conditions should be observed in both respects. 
Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion Government has granted 
financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages 
conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended within recent years to cover 
contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour Commissions and by the 
National Harbours Board which replaced them. 


* See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted known as the Fair Wages 
and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930, providing for the payment of current wage rates 
to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada for 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases should be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed should not exceed eight hours a day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions were to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition of any work. 


The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, was superseded, however, on 
May 1, 1936, by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which was adopted 
by Parliament on June 28, 1935. This latter statute re-enacts a number of the 
sections of the former Act and adds new provisions to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Like its predecessor, the 
Act makes provision for fair wages and an eight-hour day on Government contracts 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, imposing, however, a 
limit of forty-four hours a week on such works and extending the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day to works carried out by any 
provincial or municipal authority with the aid of Dominion Government funds, as 
well as to other works aided by the Government of Canada. 


The Act sets out that the term ‘fair wages’ means such wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are 
respectively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable. 


The benefits of the Fair Wages Policy apply also to workmen employed by 
Government Departments on a day labour basis in building and construction works. 


On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except in 
cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or. in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half-holiday on Saturday. 


An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there are no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age or 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age or over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that, in any cases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply in the execution of Dominion 
contract work. 

Labour Gazette.*—Since the establishment of the Department of Labour in 


1900, a monthly publication known as the Labour Gazette has been issued. . From its 
inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record of industrial, 


* A charge of 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, is made for this publication to subscribers in Canada, 


_ the United States of America, and Mexico, and of $1-00 per annum to subscribers in all other countries. 
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social, and economic conditions in Canada, as reflected in legislation, employment 
and unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, conventions and recommendations 
of labour organizations, and industrial relations programs. One of the particular 
functions of the Department is the promotion of industrial harmony, and promin- 
ence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette to proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. Complete in- 
formation is also given with respect to proceedings under other measures adminis- 
tered by the Department, including the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
the Combines Investigation Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government 
Annuities Act, the Relief Acts, and the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 


Included in the statistical information published is a monthly analysis of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living, the 
prices of staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over a series of 
years. A special section records the work of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by that 
body being published in full. 


The Labour Gazetle is widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical 
and other information contained therein is constantly used in connection with the 
discussion of wages and other issues between employers and workers. 


Labour Legislation.—The Department gives considerable attention to 
labour legislation in Canada and abroad. Notes and articles are published in the 
Labour Gazette and special bulletins in printed or mimeographed form are issued 
from time to time. While each of these deals with some particular phase of labour 
legislation in the Dominion or in some of the provinces, information is usually 
given concerning legislation on the same subject in other countries. 


Since 1917, the Department has published a series of reports on labour legis- 
lation in Canada. Three reports reproduced the text or a summary of all the 
labour legislation in force at the ends of the years 1915, 1920, and 1928, respectively. 
The report for 1937 also covers all the Dominion and provincial legislation on the 
statute books at the end of that year. The reports for the intervening years relate 
only to the laws enacted during the year. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904, an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia 
in 1917. A Department of Labour was established in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the 
Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bureau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that ‘the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, matters, 
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Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that 
Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged by or 
under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other Depart- 
ment or to some member of the Executive Council’. 


The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the province, 
the administration of the Factories Act, Minimum Wage Board, Limitation of 
Hours Board, Industrial Standards Act, Trade Union Act as affects check-off, and 
unemployment relief have been assigned by Order in. Council to the Department 
of Labour. 

The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was. formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931 each division was recognized as a distinct 
Department. 

The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and it may collect useful facts and 
statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 
The Department is charged with the administration of provincial Acts respecting 
industrial and commercial establishments, trade disputes, and the maintenance 
of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government contracts. The Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission is under its jurisdiction, together with the Pro- 
vincial Employment Service. 


The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving-picture machine operators, stationary enginemen and firemen, and pipe 
mechanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, heating 
installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces, boilers registered under the 
Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue prints in connection 
with the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department is entrusted 
with the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans of new buildings. 


The Department, since the 1934 session, was charged with the enforcement 
of the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act which has been repealed and 
replaced during the 1937 session by the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages. How- 
ever, this new legislation, while an improvement, carries out the policy of the earlier 
Act. It is not the duty of the Government to lead employers and employees into 
the preparation of agreements, but when a collective labour agreement has been 
passed and adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a joint committee 
is formed to supervise the enforcement of the Order in Council. The joint com- 
mittee, under the authority of the Act, may adopt regulations for its own adminis- 
tration, render obligatory the certificate of competency in a given trade in cities 
of more than. 5,000 population and collect an assessment, not exceeding one-half of 
one per cent, on the payrolls of employers and on the wages of employees for the 
purposes of the putting into force of the Order in Council. During the fiscal year 
1936-37, 57 collective labour agreements were enforced in the province in various 
industries. 


In order to supply the needs of unorganized trades wherein collective labour 
agreements could not be entered into, the Fair Wage Act was adopted in 1937. 
The Fair Wage Board, created under its authority, is a permanent arbitration 
tribunal having the powers and rights of a corporation. It may determine even 
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on its own initiative, for the periods of time fixed by it, for the territories it may 
designate and for any category of employees it may indicate, fair wages, working 
hours, and, in general, deal with any matter pertaining to employment. However, 
this Act does not affect collective labour agreements in force or which may become 
compulsory thereafter. It replaced the former Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
which, of course, was only devoted to the welfare of women. 


The 1937 session has given fresh life to the Old Age Pension Act adopted in 1936 
according to the Dominion Old Age Pension Legislation; a commission is formed 
to supervise the carrying out of this Act and since September 1936, it is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. 


An Act respecting the welfare of youth authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to prohibit work by boys and girls under 16 years of age in industrial or com- 
mercial establishments designated by him and, with respect to such dangerous work 
as he may designate, the employment of boys and girls of less than 18 years of age. 


Allowances to needy mothers will be granted in virtue of the Act to provide 
such assistance. The Old Age Pension Commission, which is entrusted with the 
carrying out of this social legislation, is also the organization supervising the en- 
forcement of the Blind Persons Aid Act. Blind men and women over 40 years 
old are now in receipt of an allowance. 


The Department has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since 
the coming into force of the Act giving it authority, hours of labour in the building 
trades have been limited to 44 and 48 per week throughout the province. 


Since September, 1936, the Department of Labour has been charged with the 
control of unemployment relief in the province; such service was formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. 


The Department issues qualification certificates to workmen charged with the 
use and handling of explosives and is responsible for the enforcement of the Scaffold- 
ing Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal service providing for such 
duties. ; 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations, and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 


The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment 
Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
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Persons working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; the Minimum Wage Act, 1937; 
the Industrial Standards Act; the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; and the Government 
Contracts Hours and Wages Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, revises the former Minimum Wage Act as it 
applies to female workers and extends the scope of the Act to include male employees. 
Pursuant to an amendment to the Department of Labour Act, the Industry and 
Labour Board was established in 1937. It consists of five members, one of whom 
is chairman and three of whom are officers of the Department of Labour. One 
member isa woman. The Board has power to administer the provisions of any Act 
assigned to it, and the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the Apprenticeship Act, and the 
Industrial Standards Act have been assigned for administrative purposes. 


The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect informa- 
tion respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, wages 
and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right 
of access to offices, factories, and other work places at any reasonable hour, and 
may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Depart- 
ment publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in 
the administration of the various Acts assigned to it. 


The Manitoba Department of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 

The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; the 
Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist Act; the 
Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public Buildings Act; 
the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Amusements Act (Secs. 
11 to 15); the One Day s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment Bureau Act; The 
Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act. 


The Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch is a sub-department of the 
Department of Labour (formerly a sub-department of the Department of Public 
Works). The Bureau also enforces the Fires Prevention Act. 


The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare.—This Bureau 
was created by an Act of 1934 to replace the Department of Railways, Labour and 
_ Industries. It is administered by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, assisted by a per- 
- manent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to administer matters relating 

to the relief of distress in addition to the following Acts: the Factories Act; the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One Day’s Rest in 

Seven Act; the Weekly Half-Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Workmen’s 
_ Wage Act and the Industrial Standards Act. It is also charged with the operation of 
public free employment offices; the collection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to employment; wages and hours of labour throughout the prov- 
ince; strikes and other labour difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the 
2 ie tions between capital and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial 
_ problems; the commercial, industrial, and sanitary conditions of employment. 
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The Alberta Department of Trade and Industry.—This Department super- 
vises the administration of the following Acts: the Minimum Wage Act, 1925, relat- 
ing to the wages of women workers; the Male Minimum Wage Act; the Industrial 
Standards Act; the Alberta Trades Disputes Act; the Factories evs the Theatres 
Act; the Trade Schools Act; and the Qualification of ‘Tradesmen Act. The Depart- 
ment of Health has the nciican netic of the Alberta Employment Offices Act as 
well as measures for unemployment relief. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations, and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
administered by the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act 1934; the Hours of Work Act 1934. These are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour being 
Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the adminis- 
tration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; the Ap- 
prenticeship Act; the Trade-Schools Regulation Act; the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1937; and the operation of employment bureaus within the province. 


Section 4.—Canadaand the International Labour Organization.* 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are government delegates, while two represent employers and workers 
respectively, and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 repre- 
sent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body 
is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance’. Canada 
has been designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of these eight 
States of chief industrial importance. Sixty-one countries are members of the 
International Labour Organization, comprising all of the industrial states of the 
world with the exception of Germany. The United States, although not a member 
of the League of Nations, joined the International Labour Organization in 1935, 
as did also Russia. Egypt, which was not a member of the League, also joined the 
International Labour Organization in 1936. Dr. W. A. Riddell, who had served as 
Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of Nations in Geneva since 1924, was 
transferred to the staff of the Canadian Legation in Washington in the autumn of 
1937 and was replaced by Mr. H. Hume Wrong, who had previously served as Coun- 
sellor of the Canadian Legation in Washington since its establishment in 1927. At 
the triennial election of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 


* On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; and 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 666-670. 
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1937, Mr. P. M. Draper, the President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
was elected as a deputy member of the workers’ representatives on this body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference become binding 
in the various countries concerned only if and when action regarding them is taken 
by the latter. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. 


Twenty-three sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held 
since its inception in 1919. Sixty-one draft conventions and 56 recommendations 
have been adopted at these annual gatherings. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference have, among other subjects, related to the following: 
hours of labour, measures for the avoidance of unemployment, employment condi- 
tions of women and children, employment conditions of seamen, employment in 
agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of immigration and emigration, principles of 
factory inspection, inspection of emigrants on board ship, workmen’s compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases, social insurance, minimum wages, prevention 
of accidents to dockers, forced labour, holidays with pay, and regulation of hours 
of work of salaried employees and of workers in coal mines. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1937, 742 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica- 
tion; 40 had been approved by the competent national authority; and 136 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—Seven 
draft conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion Government, namely: 
(1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (8) minimum age for employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (6) weekly rest in industrial under- 
takings; and (7) creation of minimum-wage-fixing machinery. The first four of 
these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, following the adoption of legislation 
by Parliament to give effect to the proposals which were respectively involved. The 
last three conventions were ratified in March, 1935, following the adoption of legis- 
lation by Parliament on these respective subject matters, z.e., hours of labour, 
weekly rest and minimum wages. Doubts having arisen as to the legal competence 
of the Dominion Parliament to deal with these matters, a reference was submitted 
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to the Supreme Court of Canada, which was later carried in appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The judgments of the latter body, given in 
January, 1937, were to the effect that all three of these statutes were ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. 


At the 1935 session of Parliament resolutions were also adopted approving of 
three other draft conventions of the International Labour Conference with a view 
to their subsequent ratification, namely: seamen’s articles of agreement; safety of 
workers engaged in loading and unloading ships; and the marking of weights on 
heavy packages transported by vessel. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes annually a report on labour 
organization in Canada. ‘This report outlines the composition and development of 
the various organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion, and gives statistical and 
other information respecting membership, benefits, registration of trade unions, etc. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1936 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,896 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 174,769; Canadian central labour bodies, 
740 branches and 83,841 members; independent units, 60 with 18,863 members; 
National Catholic unions, 190 with 45,000 members; grand total, 2,886 local branches 
and 322,473 members. As compared with 1935 this represents an increase of 158 
branches, and of 41,769 members. Table 4 shows, by years, the membership of 
trade unions in Canada since 1911. 


4.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-36. 


Year. Members. Year. Year. Members. 
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Main Groups.—The following paragraphs outline the main groups into which 
Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress 
is representative of the international trade union movement in the Dominion, the 
bulk of its membership being drawn from the international organizations which 
have local branches in Canada. According to reports for 1936, the Congress had 
in affiliation the Canadian membership of 62 international bodies and the member- 
ship of 4 national organizations as well as that of 98 directly chartered unions, 
the combined membership being 149,398, comprised in 1,679 local branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and inde- 
pendent organizations. At the close of 1936, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had 6 central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 27,489, as well 
as 42 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 3,894, making a total 
combined reported membership of 31,383. 
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Canadian Federation of Labour.—Following a disagreement among the executive 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour prior to the scheduled convention of that 
body in September, 1936, a new organization was formed under the name of Canadian 
Federation of Labour. At the close of 1936, according to available information, the 
Federation was composed of 5 directly chartered unions, of which the membership 
was not reported, and in addition 6 central organizations, embracing 60 local 
branches, with a combined reported membership of 25,081. 


; Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—In 1918, a conference of National 

Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec city, 
followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the latter conference, numbering 225 from 120 unions, decided to 
establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. 
Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which approximately 200 
delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to govern the new 
body was approved. The name selected was ‘‘Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada”, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and by-laws becoming 
effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there were at the close of the 
year (1936) 190 National Catholic Unions, with a combined membership of 45,000. 


One Big Union.—At a conference held at Calgary, Alberta, Mar. 13, 1919, 
by representatives of local trade unions, principally from the four western provinces, 
the One Big Union was established as an industrial organization. According to 
information supplied by the general secretary, the O.B.U., at the close of 1936, had 
44 units under charter, as well as 2 central labour councils (bodies similar to trades 
and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 23,745. 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 5 gives the 
names of the 87 international craft labour organizations and the 1 industrial 
union which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: (1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1936, and (2) the 
reported membership. 


5.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1936. 


: aye Number of} Reported 
International Organization. Branches | Members 


in Canada. | in Canada. 


eer CA MU SCeL a GLOTl Olea DOLE Le use coat ore Oe aero aie Oa are aplomb e Ma hieaysate’s WA 9 237 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators, and. . 1 
Automobile Workers of America, International Union United..................- 2 6,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 10 350 
Barbers’ International Union of America, JourneymeN............20eeecceeeeees 22 622 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of...............0205- 1 10 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 18 880 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 36 1,880 
mesookbinders,International Brotherhood Of} .:isic<<s<s esis sine seid seaerteceecesescs 10 451 
Py OTC HOS WVOLKGre sO MiOn ene sete ocean bias pila tie eae cans eames 5 1,306 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
ATTIC gut ono sg se 9 ee ho tcc ay late ro. a coe RS aT i cle toe eas 17 679 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America........... 43 4,540 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 3 79 
Building Service Employees’ International Union...........cccceceeecceeeeeeees 1 38 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of..............ceceseeecceeeeceees 84 4,458 
Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood............seeeee- 1 14 
Siwarmakers” International Union’ of America...) i.e. c eee cece teen e aces ce 3 225 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated...........ccccseccccccccncccvccers 14 7,000 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of AMerica.........secccc ccc ecccerecceeeseecs fi 748 
ERE UCLOTESOTACH OF ICEDING, CAM... ce.cic.0.5.0 oie sais c.s.0.0 0 0 a/s.ce 0\6ie sloaiee aie die devisees 1 21 
Coopers’ International Union of North America. ..........ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaes 1 1 
- Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood Of.............eeceeesereeeteeers 40 2,057 
Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, International Union of........... 8 423 
Engineers, International Union of Operating..... 00.0.0... eee eee eee cence ee eetes E 17 692 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of. ..........0eeeeeeeeererececs 40 782 


; 1 No branches are reported in Canada. 
46847—48 
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5,—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 


Branches and Members, December, 1936—concluded. 


Number of 
International Organization. Branches 
in Canada. 
Fire Fighters, International Association Of...........sccscceccecccsccccecscweees 35 
Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood Of..............eee eee ee eee eees 1 
Kur Workers’ Union, Internationale. aepryca cuir otic ceieyare Sekar are et rate 6 
Garment. Workers of Americas Unitedon. tscnens : oo atte natiisiae to oye artis ine as mae 7 
Garment, Workers’. Union, International Ladies’ 2)....25 geq. ens leek see oa cmiielelas 13 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 
Glass Workers» Union-tAmerican Elintt haa: Sone er cree ci tecte icles a2 eile eis 5 
Government Employees, American Federation of...........0.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America. ............seeeeeeeeeeee 2 
Hatters’, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United.............. 5 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 5 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

MIR EIOTIALC Ps werctancte core enacts eee eer egsaer vac ete aPOrS avert ouctent heaton tees sete eee acne 23 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated Association of.... 13 
Jewellery, Workere. Union, International. 6p .2 2. ek wine oo aatoote neers aoe ee agee slats 3 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal...............00eeseeeee 4 
Lithographers, of America, Amalgamated: assem ceicetriteee a citrneiecleres Siri i 
Mocomotives Ene ineers, ErotnerHOOd: Olaemes steyuc <r sirreetee ier ate et Nesnerstee aie tote 100 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of...............00eeeeeeee- 96 
Longshoremen’s Association, International: .2.. cis. os emis el recseees + oeeteierenes 20 
Machinists international Association Olscrrries asm a ce aah eit tetetes seiko ee 77 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...................0esese sere 194 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 

Setters’ Helpers and Terrazo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 3 
Metal Polishers] Internationale W mlOlM near sceneries cei clones cians terters 2 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet.............cecceececceeeceeees 13 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of................000.e08 1 
Mine Workers of AumericanUnivedie. stent ae ttceca ne nom ction terete setae sme arate 66 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International. ................ceeeeeeeeeees 27 
Musicians; American lH ederation OL.. sore eiccincra csi nacietscttras ofsteneeeletaistere a eieierar ees 28 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 25 
Paper Makers, |ubernavional) BrovnerhoOousOlewn.da--t ees acai ise iaie eters 20 
Pattern’! Makers “eacueot INOELMPAINEDICH aoc ce ae le ieln te aie ellos oie yoni eicine 5 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada..................00005- 5 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International...................566- 5 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 11 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 34 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union of the United States of America and Canada, Inter- 

Habionalask eee ee «RPE GREE CS SER hia SER gph CU RES ods MRS Sa 2 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate............. 1 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International......................-.. 18 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national Brotherhood) OL wa. sas. esse csiee Out cies os aonser NA epee et arc gk g 29 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America.................eeee0es 1 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhoodof\...0.%...2-cecsseceee see coe ee 10 
Railroad? Relecraphers Order oleoeniarsomerree core ote on irre ree arene ee ae 13 
Railroads lrainmensSsTrOunernood Ol. ns esecc coc vis oe eee See are CREE ae 92 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

CEs BLOEHErNOOG OE Meccters cities steuroe oro en Shaehs ore iad Ne esl atae Heaey ae a eeNe <ata 88 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Strect: PilectriGe. cc. wees claws Sins Oeste vend Ga slo Wists lo aLaiauaxhete ceveralials ete teres anna 23 
Railway: Carmentot- America, Brothechoodiotad. satis cette tert eeeaiate eee 112 
Railway: Conductors;Order Offs. cic vung es eee te oe cio et eet etc eer 67 
Retail Clerks, International Protective Association. ..........000cecececeseeeees 4 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 

Composition so5 ches ds oes lene cele noes Oe oe ee Ee eet Peers 1 
Rubber Workers of America, International United...............000ececcccccees 1 
Seamen's: Union, Internationals. emennidiert eee keer ier een tere 2 
Siderographers, International Association Of... ......00<+-eceecneeseccacedenee oe 1 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators, International Alliance 

of Theatrical © :s.ic goers bah SSPE eee es ieee thee «ty Sle a ee eee ee 36 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International...................eee0000 10 
Stonecutters’ Union of North Anerica, Journeymen............ce cece cee ceeeeees 15 
Switchmens Lnion of NortheAmericanas.:. saees: tae cm aceeceiee ts aria eee ieee 6 
Wailors’ UniontofzAmerica. Journey mens... aeeei dates oe ny. cena eer ee eae 4 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of... 17 
Kextile’ Workers ofvAmerica, United ii. xo on cee tec eae etc oie eine ee rere 5 
‘PrainuDespatehers Association, “AIMeCrICAN js sic os cicinesjans caterers eerneie oe 1 
ubypographical inion, Internationale sa-. cans «eases. ickle seine oats etete ntact 49 
Upholsterers’, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union............ 3 

otal: ccs vtes sc osoite eisai eine dae eee eee ee 1,885 
Industrial ‘Workers of the Worldiiicg sc<ssscsiece.nosvesisyain eine Settee ita ere 11 
Grad) Totals ai: gis,o3s,¢.0te:i65 s50s,0 Gicue qa ae hea oe ead A ee oe 1,896 


1 No branches are reported in Canada. 


Reported ° 
Members 


in Canada. 


170,569 


4,200 


174,769 
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Table 6 gives the numbers of branches and the membership of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1936. 


6.—Canadian! Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1936. 


Number of 
Organization. Branches oF Lh kg 
Affiliations.) ““°POTte?e. 


roms Lec VOLlKers; NALIONaa UNION tig ct ssieutisainehias de saisac« « eleitior sie 4 tee 1 2,200 
PMC enaian GONE TESS OF TAO Ui s. c. oobi sis we tae d cotre neta s © Ge vipie’s olathislheimeeseecome 42 3,894 
Pete WORKErS OF CONRUA, Atay hI abe. .ctacc core: seme che tno ma cists Getler sieie « 31 9,000 
anadian brotherhood Of SHIDS HmMDployees. oo... ccs cuce voir cnie scecwuswie os eas cee 3 4,500 
MBNACIANT LECErAION OL IADOUL ci. cists leave ns oie & she Lites oats pute eons, <cneld e wetoraar neds 5 2 
Canadian Federation of Musicians?..... Foy Or aid Rit cs ee ee 8 530 
Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association, Canadian Brussels’.................-0:- 6 170 
rv servants Of Canada, Amaleamated te. ccc cass ss ccsacs oc crssnseberetae. 40 3,910 
Avi SOLVvICOTA SOCIATION Of PAL DCEt ar ai tc. cise eas ana pete oe esa wer. Cb baeees cakes 11 1,204 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada?. ............0iccccccuecnscecsces 2 28 
Poeiric ie Uraddes sl MON (ANGE LAN s...clejecs tis os boo verimatiies. nae. s.cua tiene Maso vn 4 620 
Hingineers, Canadian Association of Stationary... ......0...0csesccsececsesccccees 21 619 
EIXHTess LIMO VESS, DrOCHernOOd Ole. .sct ss asc. vac swe seen teas one ncse pete 27 1,398 
Pare Phichtersyeroyvincial Pederation of Ontario. ....2ccdlsiv.hidy es bees vases as ss if 106 
Metter Carriers. .Pederateds Association Of 55 si cnc b.c4- sec F vies coe mp oslo oes ane oh 57 1,684 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association Of............cecececeeeveees 16 633 
Nationalge nianiom© perating Ping neers’ ce. can. blak c oc oelee seen eaten eae lads 1 202 
ative DrotnernnOOdiOle DrivishttcOlU Mole 22h claaciavs cloteeparwlarctonetgielg tlk sis ote siete hrolerets 16 727 
CSVSET REIS ULBLEN ey "5 ee Se Re ae Ie gM ee ene ea ea 44 23,745 
tae Caleta yCCse CANAUIAN. «vais strc ths iciercus sites aa classe bee «sib aide see ays a paras 26 957 
rin Ime Merages! UMNO, Canadian INAvIONAl Secure ves ards qaw cere cele en oa esversiaees 1 146 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of.........-..ecccecccecseuceceeees 162 11,668 
hamtwarevial CiorksPederation,; W2OMIMOM sy. + do vaculeveielideint mess hlessehlanees 18 895 
Lys IHODi Me anACANTASSOCIALION Oe), PS. ww stents acacia - sisetemiaricn 02 clawed 76 SR2DL 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts, Canadian...........ccccceccscsccceeens ih 2,300 
Miradesvand eabour Congress Of Canada... .cccces-cves cost oe.c nee ne eaoneess nese 98 8, 224 
Mieansporianc General Workers ol Canada?.., acc. ace cc csmos cuss Seeasoweccnee 4 430 
Wachuallers and Caterers Union, Canadiatraes bad vscd vist oo + srg d-wyre/ ocd ole are 9 94) 4) sherere 2 750 
EC RES ete ads oar Pe ae eae eyez sive wher EeMas ease aiaeai nets tare BERTON er os 740 83,841 


1The Labour Department’s definition of ‘Canadian’ does not include the National Catholic or 
Independent Unions with reported memberships of 45,000 and 18,863 respectively. 2 Membership 
not reported. - 3 Affiliated with the Canadian Federation of Labour. 


Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents and 
from press clippings. Table 7 shows the numbers of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1933 to 1937, inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 1,209 fatal accidents in 1937. 
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7.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1933-37. 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 


Industry. HS 
1933. | 1934. ] 1935. | 1936. | 1937.1) 1933. | 1934. ] 1935.) 1936. |] 1937.1 
A oricultureyccrs cnet. cts onto ee gO le U5 ecmaes 9 Gls 37g (emes |mees ear d oees ifo ble beet eG Rly oes ea 
Teg git taiia sera ee 91] 114) 116) 133] 145) 11-3] 11-4] 11-5} 12-0} 12-0 
Fishing and trapping. .........<...6.. 36 47 38 57 50] 4-5) 4-7] 3-7] Sl] 4-1 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
QUAI VINE Mo caste. oe OR o SORE ee 112} 144; 175) 181) 198) 13-9] 14-4) 17-4] 16-3] 16-4 
Manifacturing.s. 2 5o0e ns eee tee 103} 103] 133) 112]- 154] 12-7) 10-3) 13-2} 10-1] 12:7 
Constriction 2 ob Beran 2 65} 118} 103; 105} 164 8-0} 11-8] 10-2] 9-5) 13-6 
Electric light and power.............. 15 20 25 14 22] 1-9} 2-0) 2-5) 1-37 1:8 
Transportation and public utilities. ... 161; 165) 184] 240] 214) 19-9) 16-5) 18-2} 21-7] 17-7 
ER SAG. ene. tee eae eee ee Oe 48 52 44 45 45 5-9 5-2 4-4 4-1 3-7 
Sanvicesan s9oes athe teen eee 63 86 66 89 62] 7-8! 8-6] 6-5) 8-0} 5-2 
Miscellaneous pesas.ericcs horn lkGureces 3} Nil 1 4 lj 0-4 - 0-1) 0-4) O-1 
Totals. scvshoctersee 808| 1,000| 1,009; 1,167| 1,209] 100-0; 100-0; 100-0) 100-0| 100-0 


1Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1937, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 385, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc’. ‘This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as moving implements, water craft and aircraft. 


“Falling objects” caused 223 fatalities. Next in order as a cause came “falls of 
persons’, including those (186 in number) who fell into pits, shafts, holds of vessels, 
harbours, rivers, etc. Fatalities numbering 148 were caused by dangerous substances, 
including electric current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, 
boiler explosions, etc. Animals caused 33 fatalities, including 21 caused by horses. 
There were 28 fatalities caused by striking against or being struck by objects, 25 by 


prime movers, 25 by hoisting apparatus, 24 by working machines, 18 by the handling - 


of heavy or sharp objects, and 11 by tools. The heading “other causes” includes 33 
caused by lightning, frost, storms, and sunstroke, 31 due to industrial diseases, strain, 


etc., 18 to cave-ins, etc., 13 caused by shooting and violence, and 5 by drownings not 


otherwise specified. 
Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 


provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in the following section | 


on Workmen’s Compensation. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation, including a statement of the current scale of compensation in each province, 
appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 787-796 of the 


current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s Com- _ 


pensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the twenty-one years between that date and Dec. 31, 
1937, 161,272 accidents were reported to the Board of which 143,413 were compen- 
sated as shown in Table 8. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was furnished only in 
special cases. 


et are ee 
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8.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-37. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


ve: Compensa- Medical Accidents 
2 tion. Aid. Compensated. 
$ $ No. 

UWA SES ODER a gks ASR ee eet Sao ee a a 503,258 202 503,460 4,837 
LOUIS Se Sees 5 ire er a rea 826,740 Nil 826, 740 4,931 
OTe te AR eee See cee orto eit e s Sted ats oe 629, 156 491 629,647 4,949 
ESE Oleg it EES re ed SO ae Se es oa i ae 1,135,235 36,561 1,171,796 7,116 
TRL aca Ais tata So cae ake aire etc ee 705,752 36,296 742,048 4,903 
Toad esr RI ie NCS winie Sea Ses a Siecciea w aon 576, 906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
NS aid setts ac sarah oateee Bese Sh ea gen as 808 , 560 56,484 865,044 6,250 
Re eet NO eee eer Le ee eee mee 874,478 63,974 938,452 5, 786 
TSO re er ee eee on da toes anaes wae ha ans 638 , 787 68,740 707,527 5,340 
OO res a oes ctaar  ts See eeie Sl acs hkln Shapers ReatoE 875,940 84,122 960, 062 6, 662 
BOD y etree cnet eketer eae tases: bateas SRR aN Bo mise cTioy 1,052,303 88,978 1,141,281 6,880 
BUI O cin os tee coos tele Ae Sacks BIR Eb .0's sass ee ta 1,076,074 95,069 1,171,148 7,683 
UNE slces trps oper en te orc TREE ee Poe eas eee eS : 936,210 117,632 1,053, 842 9,479 
ee eee hese ote a ea ee catas mee 949, 828 - 129,399 1,079,227 8,821 
CES CY pete git Rb) lee mypeca aa ie angeae arm ae ener 951,256 106,578 1,057,834 6,000 
Beret PRE 6 Sts cee ous curse Davets sie ceielerd ool sented gacsiae 688,448 84,281 TPA OY 5,024 
LE iggy ie ey Se Os Ae ae eae 570,701 69,575 640,276 5,168 
ey SE eee eee get ects ath Sie ovelerons. sinis beckons 8 aos 794,717 113, 860 908,577 8,063 
Rei rane oe ha ee tS Code osname boaters cs aneiont 954,061 130,952 1,085,013 8,971 
OS yee ten ere rere ele teas hint’ a areca orci. « vuslels g cvacheds 1,160,738 167,255 1,327,993 10,2461 
“LT Freee i Re see Sig San 5 pe eis or | Pa # 1,189,710 190,846 1,380,556 10,925 


1Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by a 
Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums paid 
out annually from 1920 to 1937 as compensation and for medical aid, see Table 9. 


§9.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1926-37. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 2 j 
Weekly | Permanent ; : nls ane 
: Doctors Hospital Total 
ar. pee cdi kee Funeral sth igs Fees and and - Disability 
: as Expenses. Paasions Transport- Nursing Reserve. 
; ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 CaS Bae ae 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 1 
LEGA Dee Pane 159,096 103,054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 4 
ch iA Send Ie yn 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 a 
TS Bea ecaey piece: Go 8 204 ,353 90,349 Se ye 130,339 83,530 35,935 7 
ORANG sc faints se 203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 1 
LCS gs sole ae 186,946 90,044 2,784 144, 285 84,897 38,920 1 
Boe cic. oe dee 185,624 76,780 2,033 93 , 838 73,149 40, 293 i 
Le OE eee ie 211,692 103,430 2,427 88,299 79,481 43,994 1 
POPS. Satay eis 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80,212 51,984 1 
eo). 5) ee 243,770 99, 266 3,388 137, 667 85, 238 59,217 S 
PO A ies cae 199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 Wigton ay bese) 6, 237 
LAS eres 181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60,183 ‘ 
LS eee 137, 762 71,527 1,403 33, 280 68,712 46,907 : 
Meo eo aie yids 145,063 103, 742 2,126 63 , 649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
MEE OO4 5 oo aot «a « 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110, 103 85, 724 1 
0 Re 195, 763 91,382 2,388 86,161 111,470 83,221 10,273 
LS a 247,204 88,596 2,290 106, 633 130, 266 101,262 9,3472 
EY ee 239,974 43,330 | _ 2,001 62,770 97,829 79,797 9,346 
1 No reserve reported. 2 Provisional. 
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Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V, c. 98, enacted on Apr. 13, 1933; 
by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 80, enacted on Apr. 11, 1935; by 1 Edw. VIII, cc. 39-40, enact- 
ed on Nov. 12, 1936; and by 1 Geo. VI, c. 94, enacted on May 20, 1937. Table 10 
shows the operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1937. 


10.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-37. 


Accidents Accident 


Year. Claims. oe are Cosh, 
iS gate: [tte Nae ees 
$928, (Amont he yoek i Neat oh eta a cece rh ee sea 8,266 2,625 209,764 
1020 ir Wu ah ae Rs ae ad Eee na pana er a 25,610 21,377 | 3,229,554 
LOB De oy usctit: arstecrua dar Ahh doe ies Beles aie cafe reas ae eee a 20, 900 19,850 | 3,792,346 
193148 roonthis Old A cht tes k. Serle eee ete bey eles 12, 534 13,204 | 2,758,785 
1932.(4 mronths)PNew: Act..aaeee te bee eo ee ee eee 12,734 125717, 1,237,788 
1932.5 FEES. SS res UPI, NTL Oe eee ee Ae 34,414 30,643 | 3,048,055 
CER ae PAG ee lee nS PE ie ee ees 30, 462 26,723 | 2,237,504 
Cy a eer es ener aoe 35,436 31,557 | 2,579,002 
1935 SEP Syd aed ee Me Pre 40,521 35,163 | 3,396,413 
(6303. oe Ceeah sete cen SE ERO ae AEST TT 43, 838 39,581 | 3,917,462 
LOS TES SEs fe hee ea en aa de | TEGO Oe: pn on mae 71,000 63,000 | 5,742,656 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board, and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1937 from 20 cents per $100 of payroll in printing to $14-30 
for wrecking and window cleaning. The average for all classes was $1-39 per $100 
of payrolls which amounted to $488,259,000. Certain other industries under 
Schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under 
the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the 
discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those 
of private employers of the second class. 


eR Sek SH oti pte hua tne mtd Mergen De Mle. ! 
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Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the 23 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 11. During the year 
1937, 66,368 accidents were pazd for, including 353 cases of death, 20 of permanent 
total disability, 1,091 of permanent partial disability, 29,806 of temporary disability, 
and 35,098 in which medical aid only was provided; the latter are all under 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 

by the employer. 


11.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-37. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Yaar Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
.  |————_—__—__——_——_| and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule Crow Total 
Compensa-] Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. He 2 ; : 
tion. id. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No No. No No 
BOIS cetesviacs 692,389 1 200, 932 893 ,321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
ROLG heetiw: 1,553 , 653 1 451,710 2,005,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
kin ly ge Oe 2,286,955 83,5142 623 , 556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
AS os cess DOL? 369,346 763,511 3,883 ,995 40,662 halls 73 47,848 
DG are 2,808, 639 386, 299 997,923 4,192,860 36,236 7,918 106 44,260 
Hoo) eee 5,113,150 703 , 706 1,963,390 7,780,245 46,177 aces 1,452 54,851 
GPs ees 3,858,017 662,794 1,668,452 6,189,264 SOnebe 7,666 1,253 45,191 
1022 West 3,417,102 692, 820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
O23 Bess 5s 4,036,170 788, 906 1,348, 786 6,173,862 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
Oy re 4,052, 288 835, 956 1,234,576 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
ODD Re eects 3,635,530 875, 836 1,054,077 5,565,443 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
O26 eo... 3,664,040 988 , 487 1,168,825 Dyo2b soos 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
<i Ole aaaiaaies 3,930,418 1,062,860 1,091,378 6,084,655 62,063 One 4,504 71,979 
£928 Bees. ak 4,565,689 1,166,508 REM 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
HO2G 5, emt 5,346, 621 1,385,525 1,280,012 8,012,158 76,029 6,008 5,066 87,103 
LRU ae 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
I) Seer 3,917,045 1,060, 763 1,043 ,584 6,021,392 46,069 3,348 3,477 52,894 
ROD ween 3,202,639 817,240 1,105,741 0, 125,021 35, 264 2,474 3, ton 41,470 
LCS BSNS SN Mer TIP fede) 667,582 | 732,699 3,699,069 33 , 227 1,890 2,925 38 , 042 
WERT tae eats 2,745,239 841,738 912,730 4,499,707 44,858 2,244 7,628 54, 730 
TOS Biss Sie e 3,225,899 1,037,683 1,050,531 5,314,113 50,690 2,208 5,648 58,546 
POS Dees 3,553, 282 1,058, 642 1,031,874 5,643, 798 55, 878 225105 2,989 61,382 
103 J neers 3, 837,589 1,251,848 1,040, 523 6,129,961 64,845 2,554 3,183 70, 582 
1No provision for medical aid. 2Half year only. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of the 
rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
- certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board also administers the provisions of the 
Dominion Act respecting payment of compensation of employees of His Majesty 
who are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties, being c. 15 of 
the Statutes of 1918 and subsequent amendments. 
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From the date of the coming into force of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to Dec. 31, 1936, the Board has dealt with 119,103 compensable 
accidents and paid out $15,490,867 for compensation and medical aid. Of the 
accidents in 1936, 4,860 involved medical aid costs only, 4,186 involved temporary 
and 216 permanent disability, while 37 resulted in death. The figures quoted above 
and hereunder cover accidents dealt with under both provincial and Dominion 
legislation. 


12.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-36. 


Benefits Awarded. 


— z =r gaa fees pote 
ear. ompensa- edica ompen- 

tion. Aid. Total. sated. 

$ $ $ No. 

1987" ClO"months) 3! ro..cbe. ccvscs ch eee ee 289,870 23 , 002 312,872 I S20 
TOUS 35 catsiocarcyeteieis art ot orecd eer ete cee EUS) co ae nee 304, 135 35,121 339,256 1-73 
LOND meres ee tte 8s Se SU IEE Ee A a ee RE 286, 222 40,748 326,970 1,805 
1920 eee us Alone ete ioalhec mentee ee eee es ee 399, 734 79,885 479,619 2,509 
fA Woe aras Pepi renee ee Nn Co were eR Sie fk oS Bg 708,418 155,295 863,713 3, lek 
1922 Be. se seo tdois «erase oe oe es Ee 691,547 175,206 866,753 5,480 
1028 GS a5 dadawienec he ReRceene ct One eee 686, 124 176,826 862,950 5,469 
LOD eee Sh cera: ciiaren ete Cie hit an ae Meee ee ee 516,815 171,441 688, 256 5,466 
LODD its ie Satine hac See Ee hoe eee ees 591,715 197,378 789 , 093 5,893 
TO 2G SER ache cecaharen halt hin ors coe tree ca ee 649,580 210.010 859,590 7,635 
ODT Se te Rereted Serr casks craven oho tra tes avretnoncl oes ay An para Heo 644,969 226,173 871, 142 7,726 
1928 be. ceo eetes acco tk A oR ince ee ee eee 858,470 270,868 1,129,338 9,591 
L929 Pope. w.ctaxcharedia do svatoucioereee onens eee ea het ane ns 966, 203 285,350 172512553 10,449 
L980 Bik vosroks Bote e orcs Ree ee ch Cn ee 952,760 240, 734 1,193,494 8,310 ~ 
0B ee es One eee e on meeenen Aas: EEE pete Bear, VaR oe, oe 670,461 177,552 848,013 6,671 
LOB2 2, ee Pel i bh ais ae eee 636,975 165,969 802,944 5,695 
1908S 00s <5 AR a ew ec ee pec a ae eee 456,180 141,536 597,716 5,505 
LOSS Ss Se, Se Reh oe cb eer ae ae ee 562,276 169,598 731,874 6,578 
1085 2isiceoate eats tee ae hen te ee tee ee 572,262 189, 829 762,091 8,237 
LOS Gi HE re. 5 Sacchae nee Main eee a et EE ors 702,321 211,307 913,628 9,299 


Saskaitchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 


The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 13 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1936. 


13.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-36. 


Benefits Awarded. 


Xs PRON Ee AT BOT specaE ree 
ear. ompensa- edica’ ompen- 

tion. id. Total sated 

$ | $ $ - .No; 

1930 (6.montha)-. ct ae ak ee 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
WS Ts. Sc) Seek ceed Senet eee Ra Claes LE 308, 662 100,748 409,410 3,969 
JURY Spe Sie Oe i A Ay CNA E MR aid pei wh oh mice Fo ble eek ag 255,933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
LOSS ON che Sa ctaeta es hein eae ee eee 224,738 58,099 282 , 838 2,389 
TODA eb ss eatteamle oben, otra ator heat eat ree 207,842 60,029 267,871 3,222 
198 O. 5 Cy ecadtints noe RE Ree ee ee Se Eee et 245,065 70,670 315,735 3,568 
LOSG A. c.c wee vee cle OO oe oe ee 357,545 89,930 447,475 4,642 
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Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading, and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. | 


Table 14 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1936. Of the 12,381 accidents reported in 1936, 39 were fatal and 91 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred 
to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $3,217,085 on Dec. 31, 1936, nor 
do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated lia- 
bilities. The numbers of accidents compensated shown in the last column do not 
include claims disposed of by payment only of account for medical aid. 


14.—Compensation Paid, and Accidents Reported and Compensated by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1921-36. 


Benefits Awarded. ‘teen 
a ne i oe Accidents ccidents 
Year Compensa-| Medical Reported. oe Y > 
tion. Aid. Total. ita 
$ $ $ No. No. 
Fay iets SEE CA TE Me beth ete Rita bhi leccldislolete stave, posidi« a! 253, 669 113 , 433 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
LAER e SSS RES eee Be eee ene ee sig 265,326 134,252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
14325 pppoe 5 (OS ae AEE Re en Se ee ee 323. 369 161, 732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
HE Lag | ee Se ne a Se a a ee 241,090 127,397 368,487 7,383 3,627 
ODD err cigenen, ad oe a, oa debs eiaien «woe 312,990 154,870 467,860 8,355 4,099 
LUDA cadet ok olde Sale A Saale ica Relies ae 298, 404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
He de eRe Re eI Chae cod aoe ottees Fela 371,787 161,537 533,324 10,149 5,547 
TERA pl nO ee A ee an ae 456,526 207,602 664,128 13,400 6,636 
UDBAD Sedans So Gea Bi i ery RR a ena 507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,138 
CURR 9 58 SUE SL a ea 498,015 264,780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
oie tars cee cee ke tae Vee Ae 452,643 216,212 668,855 10,049 4,878 
TLS Sas Se oe es ee es 407 , 284 203 , 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 
Dieser neeais CATE erase yc 6iaiap0.0%clero-erslpicievare c stejesie 291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 
1S ee SS eet na oe te I ie Oa an ee re 312,092 169, 490 481,582 9,608 4,090 
PES Oere eee, ees Rel EOE Se Oe 353 , 292 205,891 559, 183 11,058 4,813 
SENT se a RS ae ts a SS a Ce 436,498 262,801 699, 299 12,381 4,834 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1936 approximately 135,000 employees with 
a payroll of almost $145,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employers are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required, in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of 
employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, 
which provides all necessary medical, surgical and hospital expenses for injured 
employees. Silicosis was added as an industrial disease in metal mining commencing 
Jan. 1, 1936. For figures see Table 15. 
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15.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-36. 


Benefits Awarded. 


: P Claims 
eee Compenser Medical ierotaln. pomarcea 
$ $ $ No. 
UY i ta ree Rn Er ae POCO Sine ead oars 603,274 62,668 665, 942 13,685 
LE Pe ee oy OP en eee ee eee ete 1,224,039 268,985 | 1,493,024 22,498 
UL Perea einige on sr casa Gh ee Tear Den toe 1,394, 696 289,108 | 1,683,804 18, 185 
1920 fro Pisa 2dr Species’ «bp joalviete sate cementum care. 1,709,759 397,451 | 2,107,210 20,905 
A Wa ins Sensi Wr Rc REE eI iad PaO 4 1,771, 126 431,748 | 2,202,874 16,883 
iA SRE TURE: Are Ie PR aP Eres. oe een ee 1,767,260 457,196 | 2,224,456 19,647 
DOD Sta ots a alee oats AAR AR ale he, Ale. let aad de 2,157,918 | + 514,762 | 2,672,680 24,184 
Oe ah iire ds gakgels siscetae Tannen wea aes aac cite ase 2,309,007 602,733 | 2,911,740 25,566 
LOZOL EA Peete tee eres ets odes We Pte ora «ON Fela Hote e tetany 2,419,372 618,942 | 3,038,314 27,563 
Li URE rR ne One OT Se ar Bene Ine Aer PINAR ny 2,481,456 78,231 | 3,159,687 30,365 
VLE Por SRA ee ARTA SOE, ar he eee rte FAIS 2,654,200 643,594 | 3,297,794 30,066 
MODS aaa As Cote eae NT ee Ne Sete oe ee a een 2,898,021 688,446 | 3,586,467 32,793 
LOO sila bwin te Ueto Roepe tae neato th eee pee eee oe eee 3,588 , 626 752,623 |. 4,341,249 36,750 
ELIS ob Pierce et g Rents Gaara teria dora dco Sick asp asiaon cic | 3,403,743 773,397 | 4,177,140 33,285 
LOS] Peery < aAS. 5 Hated Seca aey SUN < FANE Ae a oath 3 2,572,254 568,289 | 3,140,543 25,877 
LOS decwite: £0s/Uni8 tS aes AA Wee Names Waren ae Aarne 1,860,021 447,423 | 2,307,445 19,011 
LOLS oieperae eps @rareree ber eer oct ce terre er en rah Sy PA _ 1,501,700 368,482 | 1,870,183 18,274 
PUB ere tenet oie ahd es 2 eae DERE e eae Sap eee 1,590,817 410,126 | 2,000,943 22,354 
LQG senate = Une soa am ee 5 oo ag ty 3 ee Me a re eee 2,092,389 506,741 | 2,599,130 26,280 
SW ets cha no nc) Boca ap). eth dapeuahs ba ad aa Ra yauenr NT a 2,536, 166 595,894 | 3,132,060 29,677 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 16 shows the numbers 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in working days 
for each year from 1921 to 1937 and the totals for the period 1901-20, inclusive. 
The items in. the columns headed “time loss in man-working days” in the tables 
following are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the 
time the disputes are in existence. Tables 17 and 18 give detailed analyses, by 
provinces and by industries, for 1936 and 1937. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1937 will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1988, pp. 241-271. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1930 to 1937 the figures as 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involved and time loss 
were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were still much 
lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 
numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. Since 1930 most of the im- 
portant disputes have been in clothing manufacturing, logging, sawmilling and wood- 
working industries, with a substantial number in coal mining. In 1987, as in 1986, 
there were important disputes in textile factories, especially cotton, both in Quebec 
and Ontario. Other disputes of importance were of coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., 
and Minto, N.B., lumber mill workers in Miramichi district, N.B., foundry and ship 
repair workers at Sorel, Que., women’s clothing workers at Montreal, Que., auto- 
mobile workers at Oshawa, Ont., loggers at Flanders, Ont., meat packers at Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alta., also at Vancouver, B.C. The number of disputes in 1937 was 


278 as compared with 156 in 1936, the number of workers involved was 71,905 as - 


compared with 34,182 in 1936, and the time loss 886,393 man-working days as 
compared with 276,997 in 19386. Table 16 includes figures regarding coal mining, 
industries other than coal mining, and all industries. 
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16.—Strikes and Lockouts in the Coal Mining, Other, and All Industries in Canada, 
calendar years 1921-37. 
Norz.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763. 


Industries other than 


Coal Mining. Coal Mining. All Industries. 
Num- Num- Numbers of 
ber of | Num- ber of | Num- Disputes— Ti 
Year Dis- ber |TimeLoss| Dis- ber |TimeLoss|-—--—— Number | 7, = 
: putes of in Man- ||putes in of in Man- |\In Exist- Begin- of Man rea 
in Exist-| Workers} Working || Exist- |Workers} Working || ence ning | Workers eet 
: : Working 
ence In- Days. ence In- Days. || During in Involved. D 
During |} volved. During | volved. the the ayes 
Year. Year. Year. | Year. 
Totals, 

1901-20.. 2291| 138, 1261] 5,508,233!) 2, 7011| 584, 3971/10,732,5921/ 2,930!) 2,863!) 722,5231/16,240,825! 
192155. 1.3: 10 t. 456 31,318 158] 26,801} 1,017,596 168 159 28,257) 1,048,914 
bh ad 21 26,475 798,548 83} 17,300 730,113 104 89 43,775) 1,528,661 
1928 rer 23] 20,814 299, 539 63) 13,447 372,211 86 77 34,261 671,750 
WO 24 ie scdieus 15} 21,201) 1,089,484 55} 13,109 205,570 70 64 34,310) 1,295,054 
USAR? Ae 17} 18,672] 1,040,276 70} 10,277 153,005 87 86 28,949} 1,193,281 
O26). cae 16 8,445 35,193 61] 15,389 231,408 77 75 23 , 834 266,601 
1027. na cat 20} 16,653 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 74 72 22,299 152,570 
yy ee 14 5, 033 88,000 84) 12,548 136, 212 98 96 17,581 224,212 
1920., 25k 8 3,045 6,805 82 9,901 145,275 90 88 12,946 152,080 
1030-7 eet 15 6,228 24 , 188 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13,768 91,797 
151: ore 9 2,129 +1 D238 79 8,609 192,715 88 86 10,738 204, 238 
i LSE eae ee 33 8,540 132, 766 83) 14,850 122, 234 116 111 23,390 255,000 
WORRY Apne 21 3,028 33,019 104] 23,530 284,528 125 122 26,558 O17 547 , 
1934 Jax 26] 11,461 91,459 165} 34,339 483 , 060 191 189 45,800 574,519 
1930.23 2 17 6,131 61,032 103} 27,138 222,996 120 120 33, 269 284,028 
1OSG. See. 22 8,655 56, 766 134] 26,157 220, 231 156! 1551 34,812 276,997 
LOST. Maes 441 15,4771 112,826 2341 56,4281 773,567 278 274 71,905! 886,393 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Table 17 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for the years 1936 and 
1937. In 1936, the important disputes by provinces and industries were as fol- 
lows: in Ontario in textile and clothing manufacturing; in British Columbia in 
fishing, logging and water transportation (longshoremen); in Nova Scotia in coal 
mining; in Quebec in cotton, silk and dress manufacturing, and in transportation 
(taxi drivers); in Alberta in coal mining; and in Manitoba in fur and men’s work- 
clothing manufacturing. In 1937 the important strikes by industries were located 
in the provinces as follows: in Ontario in textile, automobile, furniture, sawmilling, 
rubber, boot and shoe industries, and water transportation (pulpwood loaders and 
longshoremen); in Quebec in textile, clothing, meat-packing, foundry and ship 
repair industries; in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in New Brunswick in coal mining 
and sawmilling; in Manitoba in fur manufacturing; in Alberta in coal mining and 
meat packing; in British Columbia in gold mining and meat packing. 


17.—Strikes and Lockouts, showing Numbers of Workers Involved and Time Loss, 
by Provinces, calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Time Loss. Time Loss. 
Province No. Not of: |= — No. No. of |—— a 
; of Workers Man- Per cent of Workers Man- Per cent 
Disputes.|Involved.| Working of Disputes.|} Involved.| Working of 
Days. Total. Days. Total. 
Pe. (sland..+:.... 1 20 40 0-0 Nil - - = 
Nova Scotia....... 11 7,089 39,315 14-2 43 14,309 51,147 5-8 
New Brunswick... Nil - - ~ 8 3,642 78,790 8-9 
yma bec A oioc hase 20 5,922 33,251 12-0 46 24,419 | 358,024 40-4 
UE Ua ee 80 Tats 87,955 31-8 130 24,531 | 320,025 36-1 
Manitoba.......... 13 2,094 20,057 7-2 11 734 15,629 1:7 
Saskatchewan ; 1 4 20 0-0 4 124 990 0-1 
Blberta.s. wins... 14 2,783 20, 987 7-6 17 2,413 15,094 1-7 
British Columbia. . 15 5,709 75,122 27-1 18 1,583 46,244 5-2 
Interprovincial.... 1 72 250 0-1 1 150 450 0-1 
Totals <5 6+. 156 34,812 | 276,997 100-0 278 71,905 | 886,393 100-0 
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Table 18 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1936 and 1937, the 
most important in 1936 occurring in manufacturing (mainly in textiles, clothing, 
etc.; fur, leather and other animal products; and leather boots and shoes), mining, 
fishing and trapping, and logging; and during 1937 in manufacturing (mainly in 
textiles, clothing, etc.; metal products; and miscellaneous wood products), mining, 
logging, and transportation and public utilities. 


18.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Workers Time 1Workers Time 
Ping Involved. Loss. — Involved. Loss. 
er |——_—___|—__——_——__|_ ber |__| 
Industry. of Per Per of Per 


é . Man- Per 
Dis- |Num-]| Cent city Cent || Dis- |Num-]| Cent 
putes.| ber. | of & utes.| ber. | of D 
Total. aYS: |Total. 


ES ee ee eee ee 


A Srictulttire ss tee se ieee sales 1} 1,100) 3-1) 4,000) 1-4 2 78} 0-1 58} 0-0 
| OT 1 Ba eta on Aner Ie foes 6) 2,605} 7-5] 31,305) 11-3 Z| 3,010) 4-2) 26,575) 3-0 
Fishing and Trapping.......... 3} 2,840} 8-1) 40,950) 14-8 1} 800) 1-1) 1,600) 0-2 
Mining; €t0s 552-0 2. sean cconsiee 22] 8,655] 24-9] 56,766) 20-5 49)17,537| 24-4] 139,346) 15-7 
Manufacturing................. 81/15,061| 43-3) 125,666] 45-4) 145/46,344) 64-4) 687,510] 77-6 
Vegetable foods, etc............ 8} 518 1-5} 2,176; 0-8 9 509 0-7 1,629] 0-2 
Tobacco and liquors............ 2 - - - - S16 eb s eens 1,554] 0-2 
Rubber products...........+6+- 3 - ~ - ~ 5] 1,370] 1-9] 27,880) 3-1 
Animal {00dSan.s.c0ree assem 2} 293} 0-8 460} 0-2 4) 950} 1-3) 27,800) 3-1 
Boots and shoes (leather)...... 4] 405} 1-2) 7,700) 2-8 7 1,505] 2-1) 10,350) 1-2 
Fur, leather and other animal 
products 4 Act IEA Oe 13} 1,472] 4-2] 24,595} 8-9 9} 857) 1-2] 22,333] 2-5 
Textiles, clothing, etc.......... 33]10,166}] 29-2} 80,907} 29-2 49125,955| 36-1] 435,504) 49-1 
Pulpand: papers ce csuace a6 esa 2 ~ - - ~ oT) 23971" O61" AK 765h = 0-2 
Printing and publishing.. : 1 144 0-1 50} 0-0 3 135} 0-2 1,275} 0-1 
Miscellaneous wood products. . 12] 1,102} 3-2} 3,238 1-2 20) 4,871 6-8} 41,664) 4-7 
Metaliproducts*.s..2csen erin 4} 387; 1-1 1,720] 0-6 23] 8,522} 11-8] 105,905} 12-0 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
calsNetor 2s, | ete tee care 4} 704] 2-0) 4,820) 1-7 6} 682} 0-9} 6,717) 0-8 
Miscellaneous products......... 2 - ~ - - 4| 334] 0-5) 3,134) 0-4 
Construction.................... 10 685 2-0) 1,301 0- 25| 1,286] 1-8 7,376, 0-8 
Buildings and structures........ 5 170} 0-5 402} 0- Ci... 380] 30-5)" 22-0871 =0-2 
Railway ilies. 22 ..css. sarees tanta 2 - - - 1 50} 0-1 125} 0-0 
Shipbuildinges, 94.6 cacene eee 2 - - - 2 - - - - 
Bridvel, cc se aati cc cisica cater te 2 - - - 1 62} 0-1 310} 0-1 
ighway sires sie ise Side 2181/7 70-6 500} 0-2 13] 831] 1-1] 4,769] 0-5 
Canal, harbour, waterway...... 2 ~ - - 2 - - ~ ~ 
Miscellaneous.............ee00. 2} 297; 0-9 399} 0-1 1 13] 0-0 85} 0-0 
Transportation and Public 
Utilities....... ee aac te tier 15| 3,291) 9-4) 12,052) 4-3 16] 1,441) 2-0) 14,458) 1-6 
Steam railways.............46- 2 - - - 2 - - - - 
Pilectrigirallways.cc.« cs oseitren 2 - ~ 1 21; 0-0 126) 0-0 
Water transportation........... 9} 1,085} 3-1) 5,095; 1 13] 1,409] 2-0} 14,299] 1-6 
Local transportation............ 4] 2,149] 6-2) 6,485] 2 2 11} 0-0 33] 0-0 
Telegraphy and telephones..... 2 - - - 2 - - ~ - 
Electricity and gas............. 3 - - - 2 - - - - 
Miscellaneous...........2000:- 2 57| 0-1 522 0- 2 - - - - 
Tradey oe ees vac een 1 17; 0-1 50] =O. Z| 188) 0-3) 4,156) 0-5 
Wimameer ei rac cen cece cree tees 2 - - - 2 = - - - 
Service. 266200 acinar 17] +558} 1-6) 4,907; 1 26] 1,221; 1-7] 5,814) 0-6 
Public administration!......... 2 ~ - - 1 12] 0-0 75) = 020 
Recreationals: cs cntte sc cen ccs 2 - - - 9} 928 1-3} 3,494 0:4 
Custom and repair......:...... 3] 244) 0-7] 1,340] 0-5 3 53}. 0-1 310} 0-0 
Business and personal........... 14; 314| 0-9) 3,567 1-3 13) 228) Oss 1,435] 0-2 
Miscellaneous.................-. 3 2 2 2 2 - - - - 
Totals) Oe iree.. 156134,812| 100-0! 276,997! 100-0}  278171,905| 100-0) $86,392] 100-0 
1 Non-ferrous smelting is included with ‘* Mining’’; erection of all large bridges is under ‘‘ Bridge” 
Construction; water service is under ‘Public administration’’. 2 None reported. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—In each of the previous years 
since the record was begun in 1901, the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages, but in 1986 and in 1937 union questions led to a great number of 
disputes and involved very large numbers of workers. Nearly one-half of the strikes 
were caused by wage demands, and one-third by union demands—chiefly for recogni- 
tion of union or against discharge of workers for union membership or activity. 
Strikes for union recognition were responsible for more than half of the time loss in 
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1937, involving one-third of the workers. As in 1936, about one-half of the disputes 
were terminated by direct negotiation between the parties and approximately one- 
quarter by the return of workers or their replacement. 

In 1935, 1936, and 1937 there was a marked gain in the proportion of strikes 
settled by conciliation and arbitration, such proportion being roughly one-quarter 
as compared with about one-eighth in previous years. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 
Subsection 1.—-Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


‘“*(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 

““(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 
ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 

““(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 
sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.”’ 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 

The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment-office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 


_ employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 


for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1937-38, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from. Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 68 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1937), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 4; 
Quebec, 11; Ontario, 28; Manitoba, 2; Saskatchewan, 7; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 

Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act. This body, known as 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and of Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 


Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture, and the returned soldiers. At 


the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office 
administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 
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Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 19 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dom- 
inion, and for the years 1936 and 1937 by provinces. During 1937 there were 
712,223 applications for employment, 418,388 vacancies and 389,536 placements 
recorded, as compared with 680,053 applications, 355,376 vacancies and 331,450 
placements in 1936. About 29 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, 
many of these being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities 
and Provincial Governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to per- 
sons who, otherwise, would have been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—lIn order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the 
reduced rate of 2-5 cents per mile. This rate is for a second-class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1937, 14,158 certificates were 
issued, 11,961 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
dispatching office and 2,197 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 
1936, 9,045 certificates for special rates were granted, 8,254 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the dispatching office and 791 to persons 
for whom employment had been secured in other provinces. 


19.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered, and Placements Effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, 1920-37, and by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 
Norr.—Figures by provinces for the years 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for 
1926-28 at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1931-32 at p. 768 of the 
1933 Year Book, for 1933 at p. 826 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1934-35 at p. 767 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
4 Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Year and Province. ———— || — | 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Motalss1920 5 eecce eer eee ier 480,735 96,054 || 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 
Motalssl92l ote hs sce ce roe 438,836 | 105,563 || 325,498 | 106,097 || 277,792 77,964 
Otay 9 ees ssc eae seat oes 443,875 | 104,407 || 365,529 | 104,359 || 316,386 77,136 
Wotalss192s Fee od. ee ee le reais 473,483 | 115,692 || 431,576 | 109,404 || 376,801 85,751 
MOtalss 0924 taste cs oo sisa sees os seeks 402,593 | 116,782 || 314,258 97,810 || 285,359 80,773 
Totals, 1925 eee eee se ee ee 439,022 | 118,023 || 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
TotalssA926cyeers sc eser, on sire eae 417,965 | 124,504 || 345,163 | 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 
TDOCRISHI92 7 Gace ee gree conse otters 422,022 | 131,849 || 339,478 | 114,095 | 320,306 94,463 
Totals 11928 Fre ce ieocte sete one ahs clens 454,525 | 142,968 || 376,791 | 120,635 | 361,942 108,386 
Motals 19299. ccc sce ot sare eee 397,527 | 153,199 || 296,592 | 131,435 |) 287,128 111,239 
Motals\19s0 Fs. .eecc mee eon ce ete. 463,103 | 149,887 || 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94,452 
Totals, 1931.......... 4S Eee eee 685,460 | 140,693 || 391,857 94,527 || 389,231 82,277 
Motalss9e2e. cossace ect teasiee «stat 512,695 | 139,733 || 282,643 83,385 || 278,975 73,239 
Motalscl93Gsih ss ea canes. 531,041 | 143,180 || 282,120 87,565 || 278,589 73,508 
Totalss OR ei wrek cies ee 569,301 | 155,064 || 327,907 99,885 || 324,900 81,191 
Totals, 19385 7s ere ee ee 498,466 | 157,955 || 268,300 | 108,274 || 265,212 88,590 
Totals, 1986. 32.8 cntc ct eee 515,930 | 164,123 || 241,098 | 114,278 | 237,476 93,974 
Totals 19See csc eae eee 543,343 | 168,880 || 290,790 | 127,598 | 286,618 102,918 

INGVa COLD saaihen + oes tdores 1936 7,494 4,761 6,850 3,707 6,758 

1937 9,581 5,687 9,248 4,916 9,149 

New Brunswick............. 1936 4,056 5,146 3,491 5,103 3,438 

1937 4,963 5,636 4,386 5,601 4,344 

Quebec: sakh scioo nese aste 1936 69,581 46,486 34,950 36,448 34, 792 

1937} 104,349 45,867 45,268 43.670 45, 826 

Ontario. ee ee oo 1936] 247,581 69, 234 93,765 39,401 91,885 

1937| 239,539 68,836 115,290 43,000 110,090 

Manitoba..cntncincieitct. os sere < 1936] 46,572 10,389 24,291 8, 203 24,569 

1937| 47,348 10, 265 28,040 8,424 30, 037 

Saskatchewan.....:........ 1936] 30,271 9,319 29,740 9,553 28,485 

1937| 23,660 10,079 21,160 8,954 20, 204 

Albertahcee oo onsen eee 1936} 48,317 8,509 22,007 5, 705 21,633 

1937| 47,703 9,409 22,422 5,486 22,073 

British Columbia...,....... 1936} 62,058 10,279 26,004 6,158 25,916 


19371 66,200 13,101 44,976 7,547 44,895 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,800 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
202,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment”’ as here used means involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle 
because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations. Table 20 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 
12 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1937 was in January, 
when the percentage stood at 14-5; the 1937 low was 7-6 p.c. recorded in August. 
In 1936 the April figure of 15-1 p.c. constituted the maximum, and the minimum 
of 10-8 p.c. was reached in August. Employment among organized workers, as 
indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average in 1937 than in 19386, 
the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1937 being 10-7 p.c., while 
for 1936 the corresponding figure was 13-2 p.c. 


20.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1926-36, and by months, 1937. 
Norte.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December 


1925, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Scotia | New - | Mani- |Saskat-| Al- British 
Month. Year. pnd, se Quebec.|Ontario. tebac, lehewan | Horta. as Total 

PI Cuz tstea at ca 5 1926 — 3:8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 0-8 4-9 2-6 4-1 
December........ 1926 3-2 2-2 7-6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7-5 5-9 
UNO Sse eres sas 1927 1-8 2:3 4-0 3-1 2-6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3-2 
December........| 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5:1 5-4 5-6 3-7 10-5 6-6 
MG rr cn rs on 1928 0-5 0-8 5-6 2-4 2-1 1-1 3-3 3-6 3-2 
December........| 1928 3-9 0-9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
PUOL SI oro case ec 1929 3:3 1:0 2-9 2:5 3-1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
December........| 1929 5-2 2-4 14-5 9-7 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 
UNOU.?. fat tastes oe 1930 3:3 2-8 17-5 7:4 9-2 8-9 14-3 8-4 10-6 
December........| 1930 7:5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17-0 
ING ee dire teak 1931 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
December........| 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
MUNG si b.chs oaks cs 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21-9 
December........} 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
MENG iste. te eke. 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December........] 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
BEEING lore isteach. 1934 11-4 7-3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December........} 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
PIITIO. Sf 3k ap aoa 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December........| 1935 7°8 7-5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
RO ia 8 Meco sG 1936 6-7 7:8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
PABUATY ceisti.c 3% 3. 1937 8-2 6-3 22-9 11-9 8-4 11-4 9-1 16-4 14-5 
February. 1937 7-9 5-0 21-3 11-4 9-4 11-5 9-5 14-1 13-7 
Mare lies sone! 1937 7-9 4-2 18-9 10-9 9-6 11-8 14-8 9-4 12-9 
PROTA Leon: 63.055 ofcta 1937 8-2 5-5 15-6 8-6 8-6 10-0 16-9 7-4 11-1 

Dns asain 1937 8-4 5-0 14-1 6-2 7-0 8-0 15-8 5-8 9-5 
_ Oe 1937 5-9 4-7 15-3 7-6 5-7 7-2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
RERUN Shan acs cts pratecene ous 1937 4-4 5-8 13-2 5:3 7-1 7-4 18-0 6-9 8-9 
UTE ae Ga a 1937 5-9 5-5 11-1 4-3 6-5 7-2 12-5 6-2 7:6 
September....... 1937 3-1 6-1 12-4 4-2 7°4 6-0 10-4 8-4 (ie 
October......6... 1937 2-8 5-0 13-0 6-7 9-6 6-6 7-4 12-3 8-9 
November....... 1937 2-9 5-0 14-9 9-9 11-2 10-5 6-5 15-4 11-2 
December........| 1937 3-3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1937, about 10,200 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 1,085,831 persons, varying from 975,862 at 
Mar. 1, to 1,197,647 at the beginning of October. 


These employment statistics have been shown in a special study* which corre- 
lates the distribution of workers covered in 1931 with the distribution of workers 
enumerated at the 1931 census, to be representative, as far as several major industrial 
groupings are concerned, of the census classification. 


The census of occupations showed 2,570,097 wage-earners in the Dominion, of 
whom 2,100,139 or 81-7 p.c. were at work on the census date (June 1, 1931). Obvi- 
ously it is with those at work that the monthly employment figures for the same 
date must be compared. The 7,865 firms making returns for June 1, 1931, reported 
940,875 employees, being 36-6 p.c. of the total number of persons reporting them- 
selves as actual or potential wage-earners, and 44-8 p.c. of those at work in all 
industries at the census date. When the classes of workers not covered in the 
employment surveys are deducted from the census figures, there remains a total of 
1,318,954 persons at work at the census date in the industries sampled in the monthly 
record, or a total of 1,369,351 if a due proportion of the unspecified workers is 
included. The employment survey for June 1, 1931, constituted 71-3 p.c. of this 
adjusted figure, 7.e., of the census total for the comparable industries without the 
unspecified workers, and 68-7 p.c. if a proportion of the unspecified workers is 
regarded as belonging in the census statistics adjusted industrially for this com- 
parison. This sample may be considered quite adequate, but it would be rather 
larger if comparison could be made with a similar census taken at the present time, 
since the number of co-operating firms is constantly growing, having risen from 7,965 
at June 1, 1931 to 10,178 at June 1, 1937, or 9,690 at June 1, 1936; the June 1 com- 
parison is used so that the seasonal factor may not enter into the case. The increase 
in the co-operating employers is accompanied by a growth in the ratio of wage- 
earners sampled, though the latter increase is not in proportion to the gain in the 
number of reports tabulated, owing to the fact that the firms now being added to the 
mailing list tend to employ staffs below the average. 


Representation in “Manufacturing” when correlated, is shown to be 82-8 p.c. 
of the workers enumerated at the census in the same industrial group; in mining it 
was 96-9 p.c.; in communications 80-4 p.c.; and in transportation 64-2 p.c. It 
follows that the figures of employment collected monthly may be used as a good 
index of the movement of the wage-earning population in intercensal years. (See 
also p. 741). 


Employment as reported by leading employers in Canada was unusually active 
in 1937, reaching a level only surpassed by that of the boom year, 1929. The index, 
(based on the 1926 average as 100) averaged 114-1 in the twelve months; as compared 
with the 1936 mean of 103-7, this was an increase of 10 p.c., which was decidedly 
larger than the gain recorded between any other consecutive years, with the exception 


of that reported in 1934 over 1933. In the seventeen years of the record, the 1937 — 


average index was only exceeded by that of 119-0 in 1929. 


*See the report ‘“Comparison of the Geographical and the Industrial Distribution of the Workers 
included in the Monthly Employment Surveys, with the Geographical and Industrial Distribution of the 
Workers enumerated at the Census of 1931’’, by M. E. K. Roughsedge, obtainable from the Dominion 

tatistician, Ottawa. 
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The fluctuations in general industrial employment in the past 12 years are 
illustrated in the following chart. This shows, to September, 1937, the generally 
upward movement that has characterized industrial activity since the low point 
of employment in the depression was reached at April, 1933. 


1926 "27 '28 '29 +30 731 32 133 


@ é 

The generally high level of industrial activity in 1937 was accompanied by a 
diminution in unemployment, though this was not commensurate with the advance 
in employment. The Census Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in a comprehensive study* of the known facts regarding employment, unemployment, 
and population in Canada, has evolved very significant estimates of the total number 
of wage-earners, of those in employment and those unemployed; the estimates cover 
workers in all industries, including agriculture and other important classes neces- 
sarily excluded from the monthly employment surveys. During 1937, the average 
number of wage-earners was estimated at 2,802,000, of whom 2,452,000 were em- 
ployed and 349,000 were unemployed. In 19386, the estimated number of wage- 
earners was 2,671,000, of whom 2,225,000 were employed and 447,000 were unem- 
ployed. Based on these estimates, the unemployed in 1937 constituted some 12-5 
p.c. of the total wage-earners, as compared with 16-7 p.c. in 1986. In 1928, when 
unemployment was at the minimum in the years since 1921, this proportion had been 
estimated at 2-5 p.c., and in 1929, at 4-2 p.c. The low point of the depression was 
reached in 1933, when it was estimated that, on the average, there were 265 unem- 
ployed men and women in each thousand wage-earners. 

In the chart on p. 770 are depicted the fluctuations since 1921 in the 
estimated number of wage-earners, of those in employment and those unemployed, 
showing that in 1937 the potential and actual wage-earners reached their maxima 
while the estimated number of unemployed, though still abnormally large, was 
smaller than in any other year since 1930. 


*See monograph ‘‘Unemployment’”’ by M. C. McLean, M.A., which may be obtained from the Dom- 
inion Statistician, 
46847—49 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT OF WAGE-EARNERS 
THOUSANDS 1921-1937 THOUSANDS 
3,000 3,000 


CALENDAR YEAR AVERAGES 
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Employment by. Economic Areas.—The employment reported by leading 
industrial establishments was in considerably greater volume in 1937 than in 1936 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, but in the | 
Prairie Provinces the situation was generally unchanged. In the Maritime Prov- — 
inces and Quebec, industrial activity was higher than in any other year of the record, 
while in Ontario the 1929 index only was higher than that for 1937. In each of 
the economic areas, general improvement was noted in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, services, and trade, although the rate of increase varied in the different 
divisions of the country. A higher level of employment was indicated in transporta- 
tion, except in the Prairies, where there was a slight decline, due to the crop failures 
in many sections. Construction in the western areas was also slacker than in 1936. 


21.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economie Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1937. 
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Prairie British 


Maritime : 
Year. Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada. 
Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922...........00. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923.............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8: 
Averages, 1924.............. $6-6 91-3 95°5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261............. 99-4 99.4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 118-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 $5-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 $0-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935... 00.5000. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 


For footnote, see end of table on p. 771. 
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_ course, in construction, in which the index for the cities averaged 62-7 during 1937, 
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21.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921—concluded. 


Maritime ‘ Prairie British 
Year and Month. Bors ince: Quebec. Ontario. eet canal 1 ier ak Canada. 
1936. 
January LRP Cees Pete es 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 99-1 
PICOT UAT edt ASs oa rdw ce 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 98-4 
March dB aco a he Araneae eae 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 98-9 
April Bret thee en eae 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 97-4 
May i ne tana 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 99-5 
June Uae pete, ces Beh 103-4 99-8 | ” ~ 104-7 97-7 102-2 102-0 
July jae ae ean a 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104:8 104-6 
August LO oteeserenves 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 105-6 
peptemperi ty. . o.6.8% oar. 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 107-1 
October Eee ee or: eta tack 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 110-1 
November di. ctotieckin 119-4 110°3 112-8 106-0 105-4 111-0 
ADSCEMMDEE 1. Sass. cae e ls 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 110-1 
Averages, 1936.............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
1937. 

January iG heme OL gt 2 a 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 103-8 
Bepruar ye. Sl Sonos hee 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 104-1 
March dood, epg teas barges 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 102°8 
April Peek ae ee ees 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 103-0 
May 1D cpa RS beg aa 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 106-3 
June HER) op errs 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 114-3 
July Any ee site es 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 119-1 
August Petsere ee eee 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 120-0 
Sioa Ditel ofl wl ae ae ee ee 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 123-2 
October dete er. tes 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 125-7 
INOVeIMmper td lace. cee wakes cs 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 125-2 
Wecember ha!) ck. se 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 121-6 
Averages, 1937.............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Relative weights of employ- 

ment in economic areas,| | 

as at Dec. 1, 19372........ 7-6 31-1 42-3 11-1 7-9 100-0 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows 
a slight variation from 100. 2Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Cities.—Improvement was reported in each of the eight 
centres for which statistics are segregated, firms in Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver affording more employment 
than in 1986. The greatest gains, proportionately, were in Hamilton and Windsor, 
where marked activity in the iron and steel industries brought employment to an 
unusually high level, only exceeded in the former by that of 1928 and 1929, and in 
the latter by that of 1929. The indexes in these two centres were higher than in 
any other of the eight, while the lowest indexes were in Winnipeg, Quebec city, and 
Montreal. 


Despite the generally upward movement indicated in the year under review, 
industrial activity in the leading cities, taken as a unit, continued to lag behind that 
in the Dominjon as a whole, their 1987 indexes averaging 105-8, as compared with 
the Canada index of 114-1. In the four years of general industrial revival from 
the low point of the depression, indeed, the improvement in these cities has not kept 


_ pace with that in the Dominion as a whole. 


Employment in manufacturing, communications, trade, and construction in the 
larger cities generally, does not yet appear to have reached a level equal to that in 
other parts of Canada. The most outstanding difference in this comparison is, of - 
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compared with the Canada figure of 99-5; in the building division, the indexes 
were 50-9 and 60-1, respectively. On the other hand, transportation in the cities 
appears relatively more active, their index at 91-9, being 7-8 p.c. higher than the 
figure for the Dominion as a whole. In the service division, the level of employ- 
ment in the larger cities was similar to that elsewhere recorded. 


22.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 

at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 

Norre.—T hese indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1937. 


Year and Month. | Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor. | Winnipeg. Atle 
Averages, 1922.... 86-0 1 96-1 1 1 1 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923.... 92-7 1 98-0 107-2 94-6 1 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924.... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 1 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925.... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 19262.... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927.... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928.... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929.... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931.... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 

1936. 
January threats: 86-4 93-5 100-6 103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
Pebruary- laa 87-6 92-0 96-4 99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
March torre cc 87-5 93-3 97-8 101-4 97-1 117-7 | ~ 94-1 96-9 
April ite We ox 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100- 
May jeer 92-7 95-8 100-2 107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
June ah ee 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
July TSA eras 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
August i age Ghd 92-2 |. 96-5 101-3 107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 108-2 
September 1...... 94°3 97-9 103 -4 i blow 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
October [es 95-6 98-1 105-5 110-9 98-0 120°3 95-3 109-1 
November 1...... 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
December 1...... 98-3 95-2 105-7 104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
Averages, 1936....) © 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
1937. 

January hheapetra ean 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
Hebruary laser ce 91-8 91-7 101-9 98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
March 1 eae ae 92-6 92-7 103-2 99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
April Lees 96-8 93-3 105-8 101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 

ay linea dete 101-1 97-6 107-4 106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
June 1a 105-2 101-6 108-7 111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
July Lake: 105-5 106-4 109-5 114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
August | Peo ae 105-2 108-6 107-8 |) 21227 117-7 135-0 97-6 117°3 
September 1...... 107-6 110-0 110-0 113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
October teed 107-4 107-2 112-6 114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
November 1s. sa. 106-4 103-8 112-7 111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
December 1...... 104-3 99-3 111-9 105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
Averages, 1937.... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Relative weights, 

by cities, as at 

Dec, 1, 19373.... 13-5 1-1 12-0 1-2 3-2 1-8 3-5 3-1 

1 Not available. 2 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dee. 31, 

1926, is the base used in computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1- 
Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 3 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers shows that practically all industries shared in the improvement reported in 
1937 over 1936, while in many cases, the situation was also more satisfactory than 


es 
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in any other year since 1929. Manufacturing experienced during 1937 a lengthy 
period of uninterrupted expansion. All branches of factory employment contributed 
in greater or less degree to the recovery, which resulted in a higher level of indus- 
trial activity than in any other year since 1929. 


Mining, particularly of metallic ores, advanced during many months of the 
year just passed, with the result that employment in the group as a whole was at 
its maximum for the seventeen years of this record. Logging showed exceptionally 
pronounced increases, and in that industry also, activity during 1937 reached the 
highest point yet recorded. 


The volume of employment afforded in trade was greater than in any other 
year for which data are available, while in services (mainly hotels and restaurants, 
and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), the 1937 annual index was only 
exceeded by that for 1929. Improvement in general business conditions in the 
Dominion, together with an excellent tourist season, resulted in the favourable 
situation in these industries during 19387. Communications provided employment 
for a greater number of persons than in any other year since 1932, but the index 
number in this industry was lower than in preceding years since 1921. Transporta- 
tion showed little general change; although it was slightly more active than in the 


period 1932-36, it was quieter than in earlier years of the record. 
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Construction generally, was brisker than in 1936 or 1935, and also afforded 
more employment than in 1933 or 1932; nevertheless, employment in this industry 
continued at a relatively low level. Railway construction provided work for a 
larger number of workers than in the period, 1932-35, but was quieter than in 
1936, when many men had been transferred from the unemployment relief camps 
to the construction departments of the railways. The building contractors fur- 
nishing data reported, on the whole, a rather better situation than in any other 
year since 1931. Work on the highways was also more active than in 1936, approxi- 
mating the 1935 volume. In the past few years, the unemployment relief programs 
of the various governments have been an impcrtant factor in the employment 
afforded in the construction industries. 


23.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 

Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921. 

Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1937. 


Con- 
Manu- | _ Com- | Trans- | struc- g All 
Year. factur- aes Mining.} muni- | porta- |tion and 2eT- | Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ging. cations.| tion. Main- | ViCes- tries.! 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 W1-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 16-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............ 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4} 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 19262........... $9-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 98-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0 | 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 106-2 |) 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928....... ed Ae 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4} 108-2 | 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 120-7 | 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 |} 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931............ 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7) 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86:0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933............ 80-9 66:5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ 90-2 | 124-7] 110-8 79-1 | 80-3) 109-3 | 115-1 | 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935............ 97-11 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-3 99-4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 774. 
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23.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1936, to December, 1937, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921—concluded. 


Con- 
: Manu- tS Com- | Trans- | struc- ao All 
Year and Month. factur- 8- | Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and} “© | Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ing. cations.| tion. | Main- | V1¢s- tries.! 
tenance 
1936 
January Lien oS Seine aoe 96-8 183-4 129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 99-1 
BiG DRUAT Va beers oreo ere 98-5 173-1 129-4 iter 78 +2 74-4 116-4 121-6 98-4 
March Le Sect aes 99-5 147-0 129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 98-9 
April WAS, Stee ee cree 101-1 102-6 128-2 RET 78:5 71:8 118-5 121-0 97-4 
May Wate cee es 102-7 88-6 127-4 78:4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 99-5 
June ths Perea eens 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 102-0 
July LN rebccrtes creget i. & 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 104-6 
August LAPieaoete 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 105-6 
Senpuempeneler ast: eco. een 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 107-1 
October | Yale prey 5 AER! a 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 | 127-4 129-6 110-1 
Nowemiberal* . 2a .10e.. 6 107-7 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 111-0 
Decemberml isn cakeosne at 107-0 | 265-7 150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 110-1 
Averages, 1936............ 103-4 | 138-7 136-5 81-0 | . 84-1 88-2 124-5 127-5 103-7 
1937. 
January | Re ae aati 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 103-8 
Bebruary: T1et ches 105-3 244-4 147-6 79°8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 104-1 
March 1h eee era ee. 3 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 102-8 
April apes korn anceee 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 103-0 
May Dae raci de catteseter 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 106-3 
June erereverails trata hate 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 | 129-0 131-5 114-3 
July Teo AE Se 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 119-1 
August | DS aioe eres ev 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 120-0 
Septensber alte. tcc ye cee 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 123 -2 
October RE Ray ema 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 125-7 
Novembetle cc .1es cee 119-0 | 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 125-2 
Decemiberia lst. 372 116-3 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 121-6 
Averages, 1937,........... 114-4} 189-3 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 130-2] 132-1 114-1 


Relative weights, by indus- 
tries, as at Dec. 1, 19373. 50-9 8-8 6-5 2-0 8-7 10-7 2-5 9-9 100-0 


1 Hixcept agriculture (see p. 768). 2 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures 
up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 
ay is Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 3 Percentages of Dominion 
total. 


Subsection 4.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry 
are available in Vol. VI of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 


Tables 24 and 25, on p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 


Subsection 5.—Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under the Unemploy- 


ment Relief Act, 1930, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, the Relief — 


Act, 1932, the Relief Act, 1933, the Relief Act, 1934, the Relief Act, 1935, and the 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, is set out in previous issues of the 
Canada Year Book. The recapitulation appearing at the end of this statement 
shows the Dominion’s disbursements under those statutes as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


ro 
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The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937.—At the 
second session of the Highteenth Parliament the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, which received Royal Assent on Apr. 10, 1937, was enacted. 
This statute, the administration of which was vested in the Minister of Labour, 
provided that the Governor in Council might authorize the execution of works and 
undertakings determined to be in the general interests of Canada. It was further 
provided by the statute that agreements might be entered into by the Governor in 
Council with any of the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemployment con- 
ditions and of agricultural distress therein, and for the granting of financial assistance 
to any province by way of loan, advance or guarantee for the purpose of assisting 
the province to pay its share of the expenditure for such purposes. 


Grants-in-Aid.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, the Dominion continued throughout the fiscal year 1937-38 
to assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in connection with the 
granting of aid to necessitous persons by way of a monthly grant-in-aid. The 
amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid paid to each of the provinces for the months 
of April to December, 1937, inclusive, are set forth in the following statement :— 


April, 1937, to July, 1937, to October, 1937, to 
Province. June, 1937, September, 1937, December, 1937, 
inclusive. inclusive. inclusive. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,000 per month 1,300 per month 1,750 per month 
Nova Scotig.t..eke sis. 30,000 ss 20,000 ad 17,500 e 
BODOG cor ren eset ak F sant het 500, 000 sé 410,000 s 400, 000 ‘i 
Ontario....... Ree Ee tiene at 600,000 s 480,000 465,000 se 
IMMnICODAM : FY.2 dae «Sins Bee bh 175,000 ke 175,000 Ef 165,000 s 
Saskatchewan. ........0..008. 230, 000 s¢ 230,000 Us 230,000 oS 
FALDORER ALA. dh Pele cess kk ek. 130,000 as 130,000 es 125,000 ce 
British Columbia............. 150, 000 ss 120,000 ss 115,000 ed 
ovals Ristiiads ss 1,817,000 per month i 1,566,300 per month 1,519,250 per month 


As a result of representations made by the province of New Brunswick to the 
effect that the granting of material aid had been discontinued, and an enlarged works 
program substituted therefor, the monthly grant-in-aid to that province was 
replaced by Dominion contribution toward the cost of the province’s relief works 
expenditures of an additional amount equal to that which would have been paid 
to the province by way of grant-in-aid had such been necessary. 


Relief Works.—In addition to the payment of the aforementioned monthly 
grants-in-aid agreements with all the provinces were authorized under the provisions 
of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, providing for Dominion 
contribution toward the cost of works consisting in the main of Trans-Canada 
Highway and provincial highway works, provincial works, and, in some provinces, 
municipal works. Dominion contribution to the province’s works program was 
- generally on a fifty-fifty basis. 


Farm Placement.—The agreements entered into with the provinces of Prince 
_ Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
_ British Columbia, under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 
respecting the placement on farms of unemployed persons who would otherwise be 
_ in receipt of aid, necessarily expired on Mar. 31, 1937, together with the legislation 
- under which they were executed. Under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
_ Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, these agreements were, at the request of the 
provinces, extended to Apr. 30, 1937. Later in the year agreements effective from 
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Oct. 1, 1937, to Mar. 31, 1938, were entered into with the four western provinces 
providing for the continuance of the Farm Improvement and Employment Plan 
along the same lines as provided by the 1936 agreements, that is, payment of $5 
per month to the farmer, and payment to the individual placed on the farm at a 
rate equal at the end of the period to $7:50 per month. Provision was also made 
for the purchase of suitable work clothing at a cost not in excess of $3 for each indi- 
vidual placed, while the necessary cost of transportation of workers from the point 
of employment to the home of the employing farmer was also contributed to by the 
Dominion under the terms of the agreements. ‘The basis of the Dominion’s con- 
tribution to the provinces under the provisions of the Farm Improvement and 
Employment agreements was the same as under the 1936 agreements, namely, 
50 p.c., the provinces bearing all necessary administration expenses. The largest 
number of placements during any one month under the 1936 agreements was 
effected during January, 1937, when 43,915 persons were placed. 


Drought Relief —As the serious drought conditions in the large agricultural 
areas of the Prairie Provinces prevalent during 1936 were still existent at Mar. 31, 
1937, the date of the expiration of the agreements entered into under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, for aid in these areas, provision was made for 
the extension of the agreements to Aug. 31, 1937. These agreements provided 
for Dominion contribution of 100 p.c. of the costs, exclusive of administration ex- 
penses, incurred by the three provinces in distributing food, fuel, clothing; and 
necessary shelter to all permanent residents of the defined areas in need of material 
aid, except those located in cities or towns within the areas. The latter were cared 
for by the provinces and municipalities with the assistance of the Dominion grants- 
in-aid. Provision was made in the agreements that the measure of aid granted 
pursuant to the arrangement should not exceed that given to similar needy in other 
rural sections of the provinces. Effective from Sept. 1, 1937, the administration of 
aid in the drought areas was, in conformity with the recommendations of the National 
Employment Commission, transferred to the Department of Agriculture in order 
that the different groups of relief recipients might be segregated, and that agricul- 
tural assistance might be distinguished as far as possible from unemployment aid. 


Youth Training—To help the situation caused by the volume of unem- 
ployment among young people which existed concurrently with an increasing measure 
of industrial recovery and with a growing demand for skilled workers, Parliament 
voted the sum of $1,000,000 to the Department of Labour to be used during 1937-38 
for training and development projects for “unemployed young people” between 
the ages of 18 and 30. This fund was established to provide for: (a) training projects 
of an occupational nature devised to increase the skill and employability of young 
people; (b) industrial learnership courses devised to provide theoretical training 
concurrent with employment; (c) work projects devised to conserve natural resources, 
as well as to train and recondition the young people participating; and (d) training 
projects of a physical nature to assist in the maintenance of health and morale. 
Agreements were entered into with the provinces covering training projects suitable 
to their individual conditions. Some of the projects undertaken were as follows: 


forestry work; training in hard rock and placer mining; industrial apprenticeship © 


and learnership; practical and technical training in agriculture; women’s courses in 
household work, handicraft and other specialized services; and various forms of 
urban occupational training. Provision was made in the execution of these projects 
for vocational guidance, recreation and instruction in physical education. It was 
hoped by these means to make available for the primary and secondary industries a 
more adequate supply of skilled workers, and also to give an opportunity of training 
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to those young people who, having been unemployed for some years, had lost the 
advantages of their education and had never had an opportunity to acquire industrial 
skill. The cost of these youth-training projects was shared by the Dominion and the 
provinces on an equal basis, the provinces Learing all expenses of administration. 


Relief Settlement.—The Dominion continued to assist the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in placing selected families, who would other- 


‘wise be in receipt of material aid, on the land under the relief settlement plan out- 


lined at p. 762 of the 1937 Canada Year Book. The number of settler families 
and individuals approved and settled under the various agreements entered into 
with the provinces respecting relief settlement since 1932 are set forth in Table 24. 


24._Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled under the 
Relief Acts Agreements, to Dec. 31, 1937. 


: Settler Total 

Province. Families. | Individuals. 

IS Lo Rae RRO AU Bhs, oo SBS, create sae TNR a eA RR nding 9 RR IR Gi ihe BEL seta amare dirt oh 343 2,154 
SONG CMR Remen ten MEN rR. Reba, Mate fey set ey. cee, MA. ks POR Lace auy doh che Boies Ais 1,778 11,091 
LOSPESPES gos Sc a SE Le Ee Ra ee ne ae ET 606 2,990 
ly Speivie oeie ye 55.7.2 At & PME $a 3 EG h, Reet ied eee bene eae Seb AS Ore Mrs eee ets 8 Rens Coane ee 1, 162 5,664 
SECIS ARTOIS | Ae, hes Ee aa Pee en Bec 5 2 ee ee OR ee 939 4,604 
Pla ertitc.s tv. Me seared tt REL et ae a eee rc ince cite oe. aiatoicears aise ciate evans hin codrenten 727 3,403 
IB MitasOnoriie Diar eee eee Ley) attrac ok oh okt loki cuales we wee eetstos oats 52 285 
SUPERS cies PE are eae D Sa Lerten ote oes PORTE Gel ee teaS LO oes Rees ere ES 5,607 30,191 


Table 25 sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements to Dec. 31, 1937, for assistance 
provided under relief legislation since 1930. 


The summary of loans to the western provinces and the C.P.R. outstanding 
as at the same date is: Manitoba, $22,188,146; Saskatchewan, $57,253,807 (inclusive 
of $17,682,158 written down to non-active asset); Alberta, $25,886,198; British 
Columbia, $32,271,716; C.P.R.,; $2,447,000; total $140,046,867. 


25.—Disbursements by the Dominion for Assistance Provided Under Relief Legis- 
lation, 1930-37. 


1937 
1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | Actto 
Item. Act. | Act. | Act. | Act. | Act. | Act. | Act. | Dec. | Total. 
31,1937. iden bide 
$7000 | $000 | $7000 | $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $'000 | $000. $000 
Disbursements to Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island.......... 95 129 25 99 147 287 291 ie 1.086 
BO UCU MME: Bee ih «a 834] 1,070 580} 1,261 Da oe LoCo LO 198 6,922 
iNew Brunswick s:s cc... .se cess 504 763 220 593 425! 1,060 910} Nil 4,475 
WHE Se man ewrcn ils treba Lucia ho § 3,292) 5,437] 4,253] 8,297] 6,346] 7,503) 10,791} 3,549] 49,468 
COTAGE Wig as ae ea ae a eas 4,692} 11,101} 7,987) 12,914) 11,045] 16,208] 13,982] 4,182) 82,111 
LAAT SR riers Ae ohana Sie od 1,600) 3,324] 1,742) 2,372) 2,119] 3,563] 4,399] 1,786] 20,905 
PrskcahGhewane. i os . sctohiecnsieee 1,689} 8,225) 5,612) 2,715) 7,610!) 7,0972) 9,256] 3,850) 46,054 
i ST a 2 pple ieee a 1,281} 3,038] 1,300} 1,572) 1,468} 1,781) 2,610} 1,410) 14,460 
Brtish.Columbias® 4/252 S2h.<ess 1,376} 3,940} 3,228] 3,448] 2,301] 2,283) 3,497] 1,396) 21,469 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
HONE C oa ae A See Se Se 20 10 3 5). Nil 10} Nil Nil 48 
Disbursements through Dominion 
Government Departments...... 57| 4,596! 1,033) 7,642) 8,393) 8,252 100} Nil | 30,074 
Other Disbursements— 
Board of Railway Commission- 

TM Met S. atenwthh? a. 500 500} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway...... 864 209) Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,073 
Canadian National Railways.... 882} ‘wil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 882 
Administration expenses........ 43 85 68 87 89 140 179 180 871 
National Employment Commis- 

Rieter LM a ee. bil che. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 147 135 282 

MIS CMANCOUS 5. joa os os sive oa ot ho Nil Nil Sil = ANG 5 21 9 8 46 
PE GOUBIS se oo cic he aces oss 17,729| 42,427] 26,054] 41,006) 40,522] 49,500) 47,281] 16,707] 281,226 
1 Includes $5,000,000 advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. 2 Includes $4,000,000 


advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. 
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Subsection 6.—National Employment Commission.* 


After the presentation of its final report to the Government on Jan. 26 the 
National Employment Commission was dissolved on Feb. 1, 1938. On July 31, 
1937, the commission had presented an interim report covering its activities from 
June 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, and containing a summary of the recommendations 
made up to the latter date. This interim report, of which approximately 7,000 
copies were distributed, was subsequently made an appendix to the final report. 


During the year 1937 the Commission continued its activities, including a 
national re-registration and classification of persons in receipt of unemployment 
aid and the promotion of the Dominion Government Home Improvement Plan. The 
former was improved and speeded up so that figures were available with a minimum 
of delay. Promotion of the Home Improvement Plan, including the establishment 
of local and provincial voluntary committees throughout Canada, produced very 
satisfactory results. Not only were direct loan totals of considerable size, but it 
is estimated that expenditures on home improvement stimulated by the Plan but 
not involving borrowing were much larger. It is probable that such improvement 


as has been evident in the building industry can be attributed, in appreciable — 


measure, to the success of the Home Improvement Plan. 


Starting with July, 1937, the Commission issued a monthly information bulletin 
(25,000 copies) which circulated widely throughout Canada. This publication was 
designed to cover various phases of the Commission’s attack on relief and unem- 
ployment and to clarify obscure features of these problems. It also provided a 
medium for issuing the monthly statistical breakdown of relief figures and other 
pertinent data. 


A report on phases of employment conditions in Canadian industry, based on 
7,725 replies to a questionnaire circulated among employers with more than 15 em- 
ployees each, was completed. A great deal of valuable statistical data on employ- 
ment conditions has thus been made available in compact form and distributed. 


The Farm Improvement and Employment Plan, which resulted in placing 
46,961 single unemployed persons, of whom 38,606 were males and 8,355 females, 
on farms during the winter of 1936-37, was again put into operation by the Govern- 
ment in the winter of 1937-38 and over 40,000 persons were placed. Supplementary 
plans provided for 6,784 men in the winter of 1936-37 and for approximately 2,500 
men in that of 1937-38. 


The Commission co-operated with the Department of Labour in reviewing all 
provincial plans for youth training and reconditioning under the Dominion appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for that purpose. Studies of women’s employment problems 
were made by the Women’s Employment Committee and certain suggestions based 
on them incorporated in the final report. The importance of the tourist industry 
as a factor in enlarging employment opportunities was fully realized by the Com- 
mission and prompted recommendations calculated to develop and stimulate this 
trade. 


The final report crystallized the views of the Commission on ‘long range’ 
policies and dealt at some length with methods which might be utilized to avoid, 
or at least to mitigate, unemployment conditions similar to those through which 
Canada had been passing. Drawing attention to the fact that the Commission had 
so far functioned almost entirely in an advisory capacity, it expressed the view 


that such work was substantially completed. The translating of Commission 


*See 1937 Year Book, pp. 1052-1053. 
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recommendations into practical effect required a different type of activity, admini- 
strative as distinct from advisory. It recommended that the National Employ- 
ment Commission be succeeded by a small administrative committee to be entrusted 
with the practical implementation of National Employment Commission recom- 


mendations as approved by the Dominion Government. 


Section 10.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disburse- 
ments was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been reim- 
bursed on this basis. 


Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any agreement is made with a province 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such scheme 
shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


The qualifications required of an applicant for pension are set forth in Sec. 8 
of the Act which reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of the pension:— 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 
(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 
(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 


(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the saidfdate; 


(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year; and 


(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not Ss itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 
or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling is 
not considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. Subject to certain 
conditions, the pension authority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any de- 
ceased pensioner the amount of pension payments with interest at 5 p.c. per annum, 
compounded annually. 


Sec. 11. provides for the reduction of pension where a pensioner has resided for 
a portion of the 20 aforementioned years in a province with which no agreement 
has been made. Sec. 15 provides for the suspension of pension where a pensioner 
has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is provided by 
Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner 
or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 


lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by Orders in Council dated Dec. 9, 1937, and Feb. 3, 1938. 
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The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the Territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Table 26 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end of 
the calendar year 1937. 


26.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1937. 


Prince 
Pare ek Aaa hie Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 
sland. as pa as ‘o a 
Item. re Act Act Act Act Act 
active effective effective effective effective effective 
“Tul 1 Mar. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1, Sept. 1, 
1933." 1934. 1936. 1936. | 1929. 1928. 
Total numbers of pensioners 
ASaAte Dero s193 (eae seeee 1,811 13,914 11,022 45,752 57,508 11,859 
Average monthly pensions. $ 10-53 14-64 13-60 17-79 18-39 18-68 


Percentages of pensioners to 
total estimated population, 
1 SW ete os ct Reema ines ang Sw 1:97 2-59 2-53 1-48 1-56 1-67 


Percentages of persons over 
70 years of age to total 
populationly se cere 6-30 5-03 4-14 3:07 4-39 3-09 


Dominion Government’scon- 
tributions, Jan. 1 to Dee. 
SLPIO3 7. ete Mtn en ee $ 165,653 1,818, 753 1,297, 139 8,846,4022) 9,405,691 1,985, 967 


Dominion Government’scon- 
tributions from inception 
of Old Age Pensions Act to 


Deere lLlOS an Sedan $ 637,181 6,349,730 | 1,856,411 8,846,402 | 56,484,750 12,202,596 
—* 5 * ie aati 
askat- ritis erri- 
chewan. Alberta. Columbia. tories. 
Item. Act Act Act Order in Total. 
effective effective effective Council 
May 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, effective 
1928. 1929, 1927. Jem 208 
929. 


Ot numbers of pensioners as at Dec. 31, 
i) 


Bae SE eee I nee 11,701 9,755 11,560 7 174,889 
Average monthly pensions.............. $ 16-50 18-29 19-04 18-98 = 
Percentages of pensioners to total esti- 

mated population, 1937102... 6e.. 5. 1-26 1-26 1-54 0-07- - 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of age 

to\total population! 9... cee beeen 2:36 2-33 3-60 1-00 - 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 

Jane to Decisis 103 (ence a cee ees $| 1,745,941 1,531,343 1,928,123 1,679 | 28,726,691 


Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 
tol Decsel. 1937 Aas se Semen co eee $| 10,998,298 | 7,655,262 | 11,416,151 12,543 | 116,459,324 


1 Estimates of population on which these figures are based are given at p. 155. 2 Includes pay- 
ment for pensions granted Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936. These contributions were made during 1937. 
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Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to every blind person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension:— 


(a) is, and continues to be, so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eyesight is essential; 
(b) has attained the age of forty years; 
(c) is not in receipt of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pension Act, or an allowance in respect 
1) of blindness under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act; 
(d) is:— 
(i) unmarried, or a widower without a child or children, or a widow without a child or children, 
and is not in receipt of an income of as much as four hundred and forty dollars a year, or— 
(ii) married, or a widower with a child or children, or a widow with a child or children and is 
not in receipt of an income of as much as six hundred and forty dollars a year; and— 
(e) oye the conditions laid down in paragraphs (a), (c), (d), (e) and (g) of Subsection 1 of Section 8 
of the Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind person is $240 yearly except in the 
case of a blind person, who, after the coming into force of the amendment to the 
Act, marries a person so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential. The maximum pension in such a case is $120 yearly. 


The amended Act provides that pensions payable to blind persons shall be 
subject to reduction as follows:— 


(a) in the case of an unmarried person or a widower without a child or children or a widow without a 
child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a 


year; 
(b) in the case of a married person or a widower with a child or children or a widow with a child or 
children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of four hundred dollars a year; 
(c) in the case of a person married to a blind person receiving a pension under the amended Act, by the 
amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a year. 


It is also provided that no blind person who is married, or is a widower with a 
child or children, or a widow with a child or children, shall be entitled to any pension 
in excess of the pension to which an unmarried person is entitled unless such married 
person and his or her spouse or such widower or widow and one or more of his or her 
children are living together. 

The Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations with regard to 
pensions for blind persons and to define the expression ‘‘is so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is essential’’. 


27.—Financial Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada, by Provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Nova New 


Scotia. | Brunswick,| Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 
Act Act Act 
Item. eee Bee effective effective effective Total. 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Octeale Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1937. , 1937. 1937. 1937. 1937. 
Total numbers of pensioners. 20 18 201 315 13 567 
Average monthly pensions. $ 19-71 19-40 19-51 19-66 18-56 - 
Dominion Government’s 
contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to Old 
Age Pensions Act........ $ 626 718 8,321 6, 294 360 16,319 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation”, ‘‘Co-operative Credit’’, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion’”’.* Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 


*The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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a digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 
that among agricultural producers. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in 1909, with six affiliated 
societies and 1,595 members. In 1936, 59 societies reported to the Union, their 
membership being 152,633. The sales of the reporting societies totalled $9,803,754 
and the purchase dividends returned to their members amounted to $208,239. 
The classes of co-operative activities covered included retailing, wholesale trading, 
marketing, dairying, transportation societies, and buying clubs. 


Since October, 1909, the Union has published a monthly, The Canadian Co- 
operator, from which these statistics and those in Subsection 1 have been taken.* 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The statistics in Table 28, which cover only those retail societies reporting to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, cannot be considered as strictly comparable 
due to the fact that, should a large society fail to report in any one year (and this 
has frequently happened in the past), an apparent decrease in the activities of the 
societies, not in line with actual conditions, would result. 


The following notes, covering membership only, will help the reader to judge 
the real trend of consumers’ co-operative activity. The increase of 624 in 1932 was 
due, in part, to the failure of 2 existing societies to report in 1931, although 3 new 
societies reported a membership of 583. Of the total increase of 1,354, in 1933, 1,058 
was due to the reporting, for the first time, of 4 societies which had been in existence 
from 2 to 5 years, while one new society reported 57 members. In 1934, the apparent 
increase of 418 is modified by the fact that it includes 210 members of a society not 
reported in 1933, while one new society, with 44 members, reported in 1934. In1935 
the situation was complicated, since 6 societies which reported in the previous year 
failed to do so in 1935, their 1934 membership having totalled 736—on the other hand, 
2 previously-existing societies, which did not report in 1934, reported 177 members 
and 3 new societies reported 525 members; as these two factors almost balance, 
it would appear that the existing societies increased their membership by nearly 600. 
In 1936 three new societies reported a membership of 461, while those established 
societies which reported in both 1935 and 1936 showed an increase in membership 
of 1,022; in addition, six buying clubs in Quebec and Ontario reported a mem- 
bership of 739. 


Rs regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. —tU9. 


28.—Statistics of Retail Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1931-36. 


ee R Stock Oth N ae 
beri ee an eserve tock in ther et ivi- 
Year. |Societies.|Members.| yo.) Funds. | Trade. | Assets. Sales. | profits. | dends 
Capital. Paid. 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $_ 
LOS tere. 23 8,122 574,450 449,467 455,986 955,347 12,874,746 185,116 147,175 
1082 = a 27 8,746 536,245 436, 184 443,424 829,866 |2,631,515 117,895 111,130 
1983, 0.0% 31 10,100 504, 623 360, 784 443,489 638,188 |2,719,212 106, 434 80,220 
1984 oe 33 10,518 515,369 370,388 479,574 728,404 |3,353, 884 117,722 91,784 
Oso 34 11,116 573,957 372,732 503 , 004 877,634 |3,876,195 161.113 130,518 


1936.... 41 13, 696 637,012 | 365,925 | 585,240 | 891,053 [4,445,339 | 209,379 163,952 
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Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as ‘Les Caisses Populaires’”’, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laireat Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the following principles: of lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area; of limited 
liability; of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments; and of 
distribution of profits. ‘These banks are for the most part established in agricultural 
districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to 
increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depres- 
sion, to pay off a merchant, and for various similar purposes. The loans, though 
comprised within the term ‘short credit’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 
in the 1936 edition of which may be found statistics of the system asa whole. Com- 
_plete information of the working of each individual bank, including such details as 
number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a résumé of chief 
operations from 1917 to 1936, are published in the report entitled ‘‘Co-operative 
People’s Banks and Co-operative Agricultural Societies’. 


Table 29 shows the progress of these banks by quinquennial years from 1915 
to 1930 and annually since then. 


29.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925 and 1930-36. 


Value of Profits 


Banks Loans 


Year. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Grooted, PeScra Tesla edl 
No. No. No. No. No, $ $ 
Lee YS jorpeeeeesapentnr es 91 23,614 13,696 6, 728 8,983 | 1,483,160 89, 893 
1K ie eee aaa 113 31,752 26,238 9,218 15,3890 | 4,341,544 311,323 
DDD ue le.s, os dace sae 122 83,279 33,527 9,384 13,682 | 3,909,790 449,531 
5 CTR 0 eae i ote 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,857 | 3,724,537 645,096 
os Lind eid see 23s 174 43,641 43,207 13,240 16,203 | 2,998,046 594,235 
Uy RAB ee 168 40,933 40,201 12,363 13,283 | 2,157,886 531,765 
COS Se ene 162 36,470 37, 683 10, 784 11,407 | 1,682,551 452,220 
LE, Sea ae 190 38,811 39,723 11,230 11,295 | 2,141,762 441,876 
PSOE a. woes re 202 43,045 42,856 11,987 12,175 | 2,808,748 472,543 
MIDD coca t eet. 234 49,890 49,796 13,453 13,974 | 3,370,821 459,601 


All figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3.—Agricultural Co-operation in Canada in 1936.* 


Farmers’ co-operative business organizations occupy an important position in 
the marketing of Canadian agricultural products. The activities of the larger organ- 
izations such as the wheat pools, live stock, and fruit co-operatives have reached a 
high stage of development, and have received world-wide recognition. In addition 
to these, there are hundreds of comparatively small organizations working effectively 
to serve local areas. 


Available statistics show 1024 co-operative associations actively engaged in 
businessin 1936. The 1024 associations have 2,963 branches which, combined, makea 
total of 3,987 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and the 
purchase of supplies for farmers. ‘The shareholders and members financially inter- 
ested number 396,918 and patrons reported total 451,231. Combined assets total 
$87,938,453 with plant and equipment valued at $36,338,952. The members’ equity 
amounts to $51,252,828, consisting of paid-up share capital $9,265,747 and reserves 
and surplus of $41,987,081. Sales of farm products for the year under review 
amounted to $157,031,405. The sales value of supplies handled totalled $16,363,966 
and other revenue $531,746, which, combined, make a total business of $173,927,117. 


Available records indicate that the most important early activity of farmers in 
the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the marketing of farm 
products. In comparing the volume of business, marketing associations transact 12 
times the business handled by purchasing agencies. Membership in the co-opera- 
tive marketing associations is given as 357,798 persons compared with 38,167 mem- 
bers in purchasing organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives, which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada, have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 


at $110,826,433 for the year under review. A membership of 190,576 grain growers — 


contributed to this business through 2,156 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly 


through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these members have invested — 


a sum of $37,109,909 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,467,754 in 
share capital. Combined assets total $68,456,819. 


One hundred and forty-six dairy co-operatives with 428 depots in Canada 
reported a membership of 49,796 with assets valued at $5,077,441. Paid-up share 
capital amounted to $1,962,202 with reserves of $948,634. Sales of dairy products 
totalled $16,328,900 for the year under review. 


The records for 115 live-stock shipping and marketing associations showed a com- 
bined membership of 46,719. Financing of these associations is mainly by member- 


ship fees and commissions. Assets were comparatively low with value of plant and — 


equipment amounting to $560,053. This accommodated a business of $15,713,286. 
The live-stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their product. Their 


main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for shipment 


to central markets. 


+Statisties contained in this review are based on records received by the Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1937, covering the business year of 1936. 
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A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 129 co-operative 
agencies with a combined membership of 12,170 fruit growers. Assets for all com- 
panies total $3,904,030; reserves and surplus amount to $896,538. Sales of fruits 
and vegetables during the year amounted to $8,192,975 which, together with supplies 
and other revenue, gave a total business of $9,709,738. 


Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their products 
co-operatively. ‘There were 57 associations with 280 places of business. which 


‘reported a membership of 34,868. Assets amounted to $533,193 with reserves of 


$209,241. Sales for the year amounted to $3,282,693. 


Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The company operates in each 
province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ associations. 
The co-operative stores, grades and markets the wool received from its 8,000 patrons. 
In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and handles materials 
and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the co-operative 
during the year amounted to 4,000,000 pounds. 


In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively with 
a combined membership of approximately 1,800. Two tobacco co-operatives in 
Ontario, and three in the province of Quebec report a total membership of 1,382 and 
sales of approximately $500,000 for 19386.’ The Producteurs de Sucre et Sirop 
d’Erable de Québec, with a membership of 1,988, is organized on a co-operative 
basis. During the year under review the sales value of maple products marketed 
by this association amounted to $456,048. 


For years the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association has been 
engaged in the inspection of silver foxes for registration and the marketing of silver 
fox pelts in all the provinces of Canada. Sales of silver fox and other furs by this 
Company amounted to about $1,500,000 in 1936. Operating within the province of 
Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Silver Fox Breeders’ Association grades, warehouses, 
and markets fox pelts for its members in addition to carrying on valuable educational 
and field service work. Sales for the year under review amounted to approximately 
$250,000. 

Available statistics show 515 associations are organized for the purpose of 
purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan. These con- 
sumer associations, of which nearly one-half are established in the province of 
Saskatchewan, have a combined membership of 38,167. The sales value of supplies 
handled during the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling of 
supplies, amounted to $12,304,994. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale 
buying societies purchase goods for their member associations. 


Within the miscellaneous group is included the Consumers’ Refineries Co- 
operative Association Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, which was incorporated in 
1935 for the purpose of manufacturing petroleum products and selling them on a 
wholesale basis to local co-operative organizations throughout Saskatchewan. The 
co-operative completed its second year of operation successfully with sales amounting 
to approximately $500,000. 


For further information see Table 30, p. 786. 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


Owing to the division of legislative powers in Canada between the Dominion and 
the provinces under the British North America Act, labour legislation has been 
enacted by both the Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures, but most 
laws for the protection of workers are provincial. 


Laws for the health and safety of persons employed in mines, factories, shops, 
and other places of business, other than transportation and communication services 
extending beyond the bounds of any province, and laws concerning trade unions, 
hours of work, wages, and workmen’s compensation fall, in the main, under the head 
of “property and civil rights” or that of “local works and undertakings” and thus 
have been enacted by the provinces. 


Dominion Legislation.—The Dominion Parliament has passed legislation 
relating to its own employees, to persons employed on Dominion public works and 
on works subsidized by the Dominion and to workmen employed in connection with 
railways and shipping. There are Dominion laws concerning trade unions, pro- 
tecting trade union labels, for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
and regulating picketing. The Lord’s Day Act passed in 1906 prohibits Sunday 
labour except in works ‘‘of necessity and mercy”. Regulations have been made to 
protect workers engaged in handling imported hides and skins from anthrax and 
there are laws prohibiting the importation and manufacture of matches made of 
white phosphorus and safeguarding persons handling explcsives. The Alien 

Labour Act prohibits the bringing into Canada under contract of labour from any 
- country placing a similar restriction on labour from Canada. 


The Trade Unions Act permits the registration of trade unions with the Domin- 
ion Government. The agreements and trusts of registered unions, with certain 
exceptions, are enforceable and such unions may sue and be sued with respect’ to 
property in their own names. 


Under the Criminal Code, trade unions are not liable to prosecution on the 
ground of conspiracy in restraint of trade and no prosecution may be maintained 
against any person for refusing to work with or for any employer or workman or for 
doing any act or causing any act to be done for the purpose of a trade combination 
unless such act is an offence punishable by statute. As regards picketing, it is 
declared an offence to beset or watch a house or place of business, if done wrongfully 
and without lawful authority, in order to compel any person to abstain from doing 
anything which he has a lawful right to do or to do anything from which he has a 
lawful right to abstain, but by an amendment of 1934 it is stipulated that ‘“‘attending 
at or near or approaching to such house or other place as aforesaid, in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information, shall not be deemed a watching or besetting 
within the meaning of this section’. 


Any person is liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or to two years’ imprisonment 
or to both, who violates any law by paying a wage less than the legal minimum, by 
falsifying an employment record or by putting the wages of more than one employee 
in the same envelope in order to evade any law or who employs a child or minor in 
violation of any law. 


Under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 19385, persons employed on 
Dominion public works, either directly by the Government or by a contractor, cr on 
work subsidized by the Government, must be paid fair and reasonable wages and 
__ their hours of work limited to eight a day and 44 a week, except when otherwise 

provided by the Governor in Council. Except in the case of work which is inter- 
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mittent or where it is impracticable to apply the rule, the hours of work of Dominion 
Government employees may not exceed eight a day with a half-hcliday on Saturday. 


As regards industrial disputes, there are two Dominion statutes, the Concili- 
ation and Labour Act, a consolidation of two statutes of 1900 and 1903, and the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. The former statute provided for the 
establishment of a Department of Labour, for the compilation and publication of 
information on labour matters and for the appointment of conciliatcrs in industrial 
disputes. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act requires disputes in mines and public 
utilities, including railways and shipping, electric, gas, power, and water works, to 
be submitted to a tripartite board of conciliation and investigation, and reported on 
before a stoppage of work may be brought about by either employer or employed. 
With the consent of both parties to a dispute, a board may be established in any 
industry. The compulsory provisions of the Act apply to such of the above indus- 
tries as are within Dominion jurisdiction and may be applied to thcse within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction on enactment of a provincial law to that effect. Under such 
provincial statutes, the Act is in force in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia. 

The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act enables grants to be made to the 
provinces to encourage the maintenance of free public employment offices and 
provides for clearing-houses to facilitate the transfer cf labour from one province to 
another and for the publication of information. 

Technical education was assisted by subsidies from the Dominion under the 


Technical Education Act of 1919, which appropriated $10,000,000 for that purpose 4 


over a period of 10 years. The Vocational Education Act, 1931, was designed to 
continue this policy by providing $750,000 annually for 15 years but the Act has 
not been put in operation. 

The Railways Act provides for the safety of persons employed on railways 
within Dominion jurisdiction, requires wages to be paid at least semi-monthly and 
gives power to the Board of Railway Commissioners to limit hours of labour. 

The Canada Shipping Act contains health and safety provisions and insures the 
payment of seamen’s wages. It gives effect to six Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference; Conventions fixing a minimum age for employment at sea, 


establishing a minimum age for employment as trimmer or stoker, providing for — 
unemployment indemnity in case of loss of the ship, requiring a medical examination _ 


of children and young persons employed at sea, regulating seamen’s articles of 


agreement and requiring the marking of the weight on heavy packages. Provision — 


is made for regulations to implement two other Conventions for the protection of — 


dock workers and for the repatriation of seamen. Regulations have been made — 


giving effect, in a large measure, to the Repatriation of Seamen Convention. 


Provincial Legislation.—Early legislation in all the provinces but Prince — 
Kdward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick provided for the recovery of wages 
and there were statutes in all the provinces regulating apprenticeship. Little 


change has been made in the former Acts enabling a justice of the peace to whom a 


complaint has been made concerning the non-payment of wages to summon the 


employer and direct payment of wages found due. Apprenticeship Acts more in 
line with modern conditions and based on the co-operation of employers in the 
training of apprentices under provincial regulation and with provincial inspection 
were enacted in Ontario in 1928, in British Columbia in 1935, and in Nova Scotia in 


1937. In the first instance they applied only to certain building trades but pro- 


. 
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vision was made for their extension to other industries. At the present time the 
Ontario Act applies also to the repair of motor vehicles and the British Columbia 
Act to automobile maintenance, sign painting, ship and boat building and repairs, 
electrical repair work, jewellery manufacture and repairs, and the construction and 
repair of aircraft. 


Conciliation.—Laws for conciliation in labour disputes which were passed about 
the turn of the century have been repealed in Ontario, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, while in Quebec the Trade Disputes Act enacted in 1901 is still in oper- 
ation. Quebec has also a statute of 1921 providing for compulsory arbitration in 
disputes between certain classes of municipal employees and their employers where 
25 or more workpeople are employed. The Ontario Municipal Board Act of 1906 
enables mediation and arbitration in disputes in connection with railways or public 
utilities under its jurisdiction. 


In Manitoba, the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, and in British 
Columbia, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1937, make provision 
for conciliation and for investigation and report by a board if conciliation fails. 
A somewhat similar statute has been enacted in Alberta in 1938. It repeals the 
Labour Disputes Act of 1926, providing for the appointment of boards of concili- 
ation and investigation. The Manitoba, British Columbia and Alberta’ statutes 
prohibit strikes and lockouts after application has been made for the appointment of 
a board of conciliation and investigation in Manitoba, or of a conciliation commis- 
sioner in Alberta and British Columbia, and until a final report has been made in 
each province. In the methods of procedure laid down in these three statutes they 
are largely similar to the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 1936, repealed in 1938, provided for a Fair 
Wage Officer to hear complaints, make inquiries, and effect adjustment of differences 
and for a Fair Wage Board to inquire into labour conditions and establish fair rates 
of wages and the maximum hours to which such rates should apply. The Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act, 1988, provides for a Fair Wage Officer with the same 
duties, and, like the three western provinces, for conciliation and investigation in 


_ disputes before a stoppage of work. 


In each of the provinces except British Columbia and Prince Edward Island 
there is a statute declaring the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
applicable to disputes within its scope which are within provincial jurisdiction. 


Trade Unions.—Until 1937, only British Columbia and Quebec had statutes 
relating expressly to trade unions. The British Columbia Trade Union Act of 1902 


declared a trade union not liable for any wrongful act in connection with a strike or 


lockout unless through its officers it had authorized or concurred in the act. Per- 
suasion without intimidation or the publication or communication of information 
concerning a dispute may not be enjoined or made a cause for damages. 


The Quebec Professional Syndicates Act of 1924 enables the incorporation of 
trade unions of 20 or more persons, of whom two-thirds are British subjects, with the 
right to hold property, establish benefit funds and enter into enforceable agreements 
with other unions and with employers. 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, 1937, the Alberta and British Columbia 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, and the Saskatchewan Freedom of Trade Union 
Association Act, 1938, declare it lawful for employees to form a trade union and to 
bargain collectively through the union officers or, in Alberta and British Columbia, 
through representatives duly elected by a majority vote of the employees affected. 
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Penalties are provided for any employer who, by intimidation or threat of dismissal 


or by actual dismissal, prevents or tries to prevent any employee from joining an 
association of employees. In Nova Scotia, in Alberta (as the Act of the latter 
province was amended and re-enacted in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1938) and in Saskatchewan (by the Act of 1938) every trade union is required 
to file its constitution and by-laws with the Government. In New Brunswick, this 
may be required and also financial returns. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, financial 
statements must be furnished if requested. In Nova Scotia, annual financial re- 
turns are required. 


The Manitoba Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, declares any person 
liable to a fine who seeks, by intimidation or threat, to compel any person to join or 
refrain from joining a trade union. 


The Quebec Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, rendered liable to a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment any employer who tried to prevent an employee by threats of dis- 
missal or other threats from becoming a member of an association. Slightly different 
provision was made by the Fair Wage Act, 19387. Both statutes were changed in 
1938 to apply the clause to any person instead of any employer. 


The New Brunswick Act of 1938 declares the right of employees to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives elected by a majority vote. It 
provides a penalty for any person who by threat of dismissal or actual dismissal 
seeks to compel any person to join or refrain from joining any organization or to 
work or abstain from working. 


Collective Agreements——In Quebec, as stated above, collective agreements 
between “professional syndicates’? and employers are legally enforceable under an 
Act of 1924. The Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, as amended, 
gives the Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to declare binding on all employers 
and employees engaged in an industry the wages and hours and apprenticeship 
terms of a collective agreement arrived at by employers and trade unions in the 
industry, provided that the agreement covers a sufficient proportion of the industry. 
The Act, as amended in 1938, applies also to agreements with “groups of employees”. 


Industrial Standards.—The Industrial Standards Act, 1935, of Ontario enables 


the Minister of Labour, on petition of representatives of employers and employed in 


any industry, to call a conference of employers and workers in the industry for the _ 


purpose of arriving at an agreement as to wages and hours. If there is agreement 
between a proper and sufficient representation of employers and employees, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the Minister, 
declare the minimum wages and maximum hours agreed upon to be binding on all 
employers and employed in the industry within the area designated. Similar 


statutes have been passed in Alberta, Nova Scotia (applying only to building trades — 


in Halifax and Dartmouth) and in Saskatchewan. 


Under these statutes, schedules, as they are called, of wages and hours have 


been made binding in the following industries: in Ontario, in certain building trades 
in 12 cities or towns, in men’s clothing, women’s coats and suits, millinery, wood 
furniture, and in soft furniture in Toronto and vicinity, in brewing and in logging in 
three districts, in- baking in Ottawa, and in barber shops in 31 cities and towns; in 
Alberta, in two building trades in Edmonton and Calgary, in brewing, in baking in 
two districts, and for creosote workers in Calgary, and taxi drivers in Edmonton; in 
Nova Scotia, in four building trades in Halifax and Dartmouth; and in Saskatche- 
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wan, in one or two building trades in three cities, for barbers and hairdressers in 
_ three cities, and in shoe repairing in Regina. 


Minimum Wages.—Minimum wage laws applying to female workers have been 
enacted in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. The New Brunswick Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 1930, has not been proclaimed. In Alberta and British Columbia, 
there are also Minimum Wage Acts for male employees and the Acts of the other 
provinces, except New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have been revised or amended 
to cover male workers. The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 1936, is, in part, a 
conciliation measure and relates to both sexes. All the minimum wage laws provide 
for an administrative body to fix the minimum rates. Only in Manitoba does the 
statute itself make any stipulation as to the rate of wages. The Manitoba Act 
provides that, where a minimum has been fixed for any class of employees, no person 
over 18 years of age may be employed in the industry for less than 25 cents an hour 
unless a different rate is fixed by the Minimum Wage Board. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and 
Quebec the Acts apply to all industries except agriculture and domestic service and 
in Manitoba the Act may be extended to such industries by Order in Council. In 
Saskatchewan the law is restricted to factories, mail-order houses and retail stores, 
beauty parlours, barber shops, hotels, and restaurants. The geographical scope of 
the minimum wage laws has also been extended so that at the present time all the 
Acts apply, or may be applied, to all parts of the provinces. In Saskatchewan 
existing minimum wage orders, however, apply only to cities and within a 10-mile 
radius thereof. 


-Under the first Acts in the four western provinces the Boards could limit hours 
of labour. In Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia the Boards had merely power to 
specify the hours to which the rates were to apply and to fix overtime rates. In 
Alberta the Hours of Work Act, 1936, relating to all industries but agriculture and 
domestic service, repealed the section of the Minimum Wage Act relating to hours. 
In British Columbia hours of work may still be restricted under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan under the Acts applying to both 
sexes, but in Saskatchewan the orders now in force omit the clauses which formerly 
limited hours of work. Only in British Columbia and Manitoba, therefore, are hours 
limited by Minimum Wage Orders. In the former province only female workers 
are affected by such restriction, but in Manitoba maximum hours are fixed for both 
sexes by the Minimum Wage Board. 


Orders have been made under all the minimum wage laws in force, but in New 
Brunswick the only orders issued have applied to particular plants where the Fair 
Wage Board inquired into conditions after complaints had been made. In Ontario 
and Quebec the orders issued by the former Minimum Wage Boards, applying to 
women, remain in force until replaced by orders made under the new Acts of 1937 
relating to both sexes. 


Under special statutes minimum wages are fixed for motor vehicle drivers and 
lumber workers in some provinces. 
In Manitoba the Fair Wage Act, applying to provincial public works, was 
extended in 1934 to cover private construction of more than $100 value in cities 
- and towns of over 2,000 population. 


Fair Wages.—New Brunswick, Manitoba and Ontario have statutes requiring 


the payment of ‘‘fair wages” to persons employed on provincial public works. In the 
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other provinces a similar policy is based on a resolution of the legislature or depart- 
mental regulations. Fair wages are defined as those current for competent workmen 
in the district or those determined as fair by the Minister. The Ontario Govern- 
ment Contracts Hours and Wages Act, 1937, like the Dominion statute, also provides 
for an 8-hour day and 44-hour week for public works employees. 


Hours of Labour.—In addition to the limitation of hours of work effected under 
the Quebec Workmen’s Wages Act, the Industrial Standards Acts, and the Minimum 
Wage Acts,-as indicated above, there is statutory regulation in all provinces but 
Prince Edward Island. 


In Alberta and British Columbia Hours of Work Acts apply to both sexes. 
In British Columbia the Act provides an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for persons 
employed in mines, factories, construction, retail and wholesale stores, road trans- 
port, barber shops, and bakeries, and in catering or as hotel clerks or elevator oper- 
ators. The Alberta statute fixes a maximum of 9 hours a day and 54 hours a week 
for male workers and 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for females in any trade or 
occupation except agriculture or domestic service. Both Acts permit temporary 
and permanent exceptions to be made by regulation. 


In Quebec and Nova Scotia there are statutes authorizing regulations to limit 
hours of work. In the former province hours have thus been restricted throughout 
the province in the building trades, except on small jobs, to 8 a day and 48 a week 


for all but the skilled workers in the Montreal Division, for whom the weekly maxi- — 


mum is 44, Maximum hours of work have been fixed for beauty parlours and shoe- 
repair shops on the island of Montreal at 55 and 64, respectively. The Nova Scotia 
Act may be applied to mining, manufacturing and construction of any kind but no 
action has been taken to apply it. 


The only other legislation in Canada to limit hours of work is contained in 


statutes applying to certain kinds of undertakings, such as mines, factories, and - 


shops, or certain classes of workers such as motor vehicle operators. 


Coal miners below ground have a maximum 8-hour day in Alberta, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and in Saskatchewan unless it is agreed 
otherwise. Work above ground in coal mines is also limited to 8 hours a day in 
Alberta and, unless employer and employee make a contrary agreement, in Saskat- 
chewan. Metal miners below ground have a maximum 8-hour day in British Col- 
umbia, New Brunswick, northern Ontario and Yukon. In Alberta there is a sta- 
tutory 9-hour day and 54-hour week both above and below ground in metal mines. 


Bis ple ie 


In British Columbia workers above ground, as below, have an 8-hour day and in | 


Yukon also, unless a special overtime rate is paid. 


In factories, hours of women and young persons are restricted by the factory _ 


laws of Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. Maximum 
hours fixed by these statutes are: 48 a week in Saskatchewan, 9 a day and 54 a week 
in Manitoba, 10 a day and 55 a week in Quebec, and 10 a day and 60 a week in New 
Brunswick and Ontario. A new Act in New Brunswick would limit weekly hours 


to 50 but it has not been proclaimed. In Manitoba the factory law has been super-— 
seded in respect to weekly hours by an order of the Minimum Wage Board which ‘ 


fixes a maximum of 48 for women and for boys under 18 in factories. In all proy- 
inces provision is made for longer hours in cases of emergency. There is no limitation 
of hours in Nova Scotia factories and in Prince Edward Island there is no factory law. 
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In shops, hours of all workers are limited in Alberta and British Columbia by 


the Hours of Work Acts. In Ontario maximum hours for women and for boys under 


16 are 10 a day and 60 a week. In Quebec this weekly maximum applies to women 
and to boys under 18 in cities of 10,000 or over. Provision for overtime is made in 
these four provinces. In Manitoba a minimum wage order fixes for all shop em- 
ployees a basic 48-hour week, 9-hour day and 10-hour Saturday with special rates 
for overtime. Overtime may not be worked by any person under 18 and it is limited 
for females to 36 days in the year. 


In hotels and restaurants, hours of work are restricted in Alberta and British 
Columbia by the Hours of Work Acts. In British Columbia the Act limits to 8 a 
day and 48 a week the hours of work of hotel clerks and of persons employed in 
hotels, restaurants, dance-halls, ice-cream parlours or other places, in the pre- 
paration or serving of food or refreshments for which a charge is made, or in work 
incidental thereto. A minimum wage order for female workers in the hotel and 
catering industry gives a maximum 8-hour day and 48-hour week to all women 
and girls employed in hotels, lodging-houses, cafes, dance-halls, hospitals (except 
nurses), clubs, dining-rooms and kitchens connected with industrial or commer- 
cial establishments or with schools or office buildings or any other place where 
lodging or meals are provided at a charge. An order of the Manitoba Minimum 
Wage Board limits the hours of all persons employed in restaurants and of boys 
under 18, and girls and women in hotels to 10 a day and 48 a week. In Ontario 
boys under 16 and women and girls may not be employed more than 10 hours a day 
or 60 a week in restaurants. In Quebec working hours are limited by regulation in 
towns of 3,000 or more to 12 a day in hotels, restaurants or clubs where 5 or more 
workers are employed. In all provinces provision is made for longer hours in 
emergencies and in some cases for certain workers. 


There is statutory provision for a weekly rest day for workers in hotels and 
restaurants in the cities of Manitoba, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. In Quebec 
provision is made by Order in Council relating to such hotels, restaurants or clubs 
as are indicated in the preceding paragraph. 


The hours of office workers are governed in Alberta by the Hours of Work Act 
and in Manitoba by a minimum wage order fixing maximum hours in Winnipeg at 
8 a day and 44 a week. 


For street railway employees the only statutory limitation of hours is in Ontario, 
where it is stipulated that no employee may work more than 6 days of 10 hours each. 
In road transport hours are limited in Alberta and British Columbia by the Hours 
of Work Acts. Special regulations provide for overtime in British Columbia, and 
in Alberta the maximum hours of drivers of motor buses in Edmonton are 12 a day 
on 6 days a week and of passenger vehicles in the province 9 hours a day or, when 


permitted on certain routes, 10 hoursaday. In Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, 


Prince Edward Island, and Saskatchewan hours of work of drivers of motor vehicles 
for commercial use are limited by statute or regulation. In Prince Edward Island 
and Ontario maximum hours that may be spent in driving are 10 in any 24-hour 
period; in New Brunswick 10 in 16 hours, except in emergencies; and in Manitoba 
regulations restrict the hours of driving passenger vehicles to 9 in 24 and the hours 
of work in any capacity to 12 in 24 and the number of days to 6 in a week. In 
Winnipeg maximum hours for taxi drivers are 12 on 6 days in the week. 
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Weekly Rest Day.—As noted above, a weekly rest day is provided by law for 
hotel and restaurant employees in cities in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskat- 
chewan. In the two latter provinces this law has a wider application. In Saskat- 
chewan it covers any trade, industry or occupation and in Manitoba the establish- 
ments specified include factories, works of construction, and the operation of street 
railways. In both provinces the Act applies to cities but may be extended by 
Order in Council to other parts. 


The Alberta Hours of Work Act, 1936, stipulates that every employee in any 
industry except agriculture and domestic service shall have a weekly day of rest and 
in Nova Scotia the Limitation of Hours Act, 1935, relating to mining, manufacturing, 
construction and the furnishing of electric power, and water or gas, makes similar 
provision. 


The Lord’s Day Act of the Dominion Parliament was noted above. ‘There is 
also a Sunday Observance Act in Quebec. 


Child Labour.—A minimum age for employment is established by Acts applying 


to mines, factories, shops, and street trades. Child labour is forbidden in most of 
the provinces in mines and factories. In other kinds of establishments its pro- 
hibition is less general. 


In all the provinces where mining is carried on, except Manitoba, the employ- 
ment of children below ground is prohibited, but the age-limit varies. Above 


ground there is no prohibition in New Brunswick or Quebec or about coal mines in’ 


Saskatchewan. For work in coal mines below ground the legal minimum is 14 
years in Saskatchewan, 15 in British Columbia, 16 in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and 17 in Alberta. In metal mines and in mining for non-metallic minerals 
other than coal no boy may be employed below ground under 12 years of age in the 
Yukon Territory, under 15 in Quebec, 16 in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Saskatchewan or 18 in British Columbia and Ontario. Boys may not be employed 
above ground about coal mines at less than 14 years of age in British Columbia, 
16 in Nova Scotia and 17 in Alberta. For work above ground the minimum age in 
mines other than coal mines is 12 in Yukon, 14 in Saskatchewan, 15 in British 
Columbia and 16 in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


Factory employment is prohibited by law to children under specified ages in all 
the provinces but New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. In New Brunswick 
the Factories Act, 1937, would forbid such employment for those under 15 but the 
Act has not been proclaimed. The minimum age for workers in factories is 14 
in Nova Scotia (except in canneries from July to October), Quebec, and Ontario 
and for boys in Saskatchewan; and 15 in Alberta, Month en and British Columbia 
and for girls in Saskatchewan. 


Labour in shops is prohibited by children under 14 years of age in Ontario and 
Quebec, under 15 in Manitoba, and in cities of over 5,000 population in Alberta. 
Only in Ontario does the provincial law directly forbid children engaging in street 
trades, the age-limit being 12 for boys and 16 for girls during the day. Municipal 
by-laws may be made in practically all the provinces to regulate the work of children 
as messengers, vendors of newspapers and small articles, 
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Compulsory school attendance laws are in effect in all the provinces but New 
Brunswick and Quebec, and employment of children of school age during school hours 
is prohibited. In New Brunswick special legislation requires attendance up to 14 
years in six cities and towns; in the remainder of the provinces attendance at school is 
compulsory only at local option. The school-leaving age is 12 in rural New Bruns- 
wick if a by-law requires attendance, 13 in Prince Edward Island, 14 in Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba and in Fredericton, Saint John, Newcastle, Chatham, Marysville, 
and Edmundston in New Brunswick, 15 in Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskat- 
chewan, and 16 in Ontario, in the towns and cities of Nova Scotia and in such urban 
districts of New Brunswick as adopt a by-law to that effect. Higher ages may be 
fixed by the district in Manitoba and in rural Nova Scotia. In Manitoba a child 

who is not employed must attend school until 16 years of age. Exemption from 
school attendance for a certain period or after a certain age is permitted under all 
the provincial laws but that of British Columbia. In Ontario no child between 14 
and 16 years of age may be employed between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. and in Quebec noe 
child under 16 may be employed unless he can read and write fluently or is attending 
night school. 


Mining and Factory Laws.—lIn all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, 
provision is made for inspection with a view to the safety and health of those em- 
ployed. The Factory Acts give general powers to the inspectors to order proper 
measures to be taken. Only in Quebec and Ontario have special regulations been 
made. In the former province regulations have been made concerning ventilation, 
temperature, humidity, sanitary conditions, dust, etc., and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and young persons in certain hazardous trades. In Ontario, by 
regulation, occupational diseases are required to be notified, containers of lead and 
benzol labelled, medical examination of workers may be required and special pre- 
cautions must be taken to control dust. All the Mining Acts, in addition to giving 
general authority to inspectors to direct dangerous conditions to be remedied, lay 
down detailed regulations to ensure safe conditions of work. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Compensation is provided in all the provinces but 
Prince Edward Island for accidents occurring in the course of employment and for 
certain industrial diseases. In Prince Edward Island railway workers are taken 
care of in this respect by a Dominion statute and are eligible for compensation at the 
same rate as in New Brunswick. Each province except Prince Edward Island has 
set up a board to administer an accident fund made up of contributions from employ- 
ers who are classified according to the hazard of the industry. and assessed accord- 
ingly. Employers in each class are thus collectively liable for accidents in the 
industries within the class and assessments are based on their accident record. 
In Ontario and Quebec public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation. The 
industries covered vary from one province to another but in all provinces the most 
hazardous industries are within the scope of the Act, including mining, lumbering, 
manufacturing, construction, and transportation by rail and water. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan certain classes of railroad employees are within an earlier employer’s 
liability law. 
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Free medical aid, including medical, surgical, hospital and nursing services, is 
provided for injured workmen in all provinces but Alberta and British Columbia. 
In British Columbia the workers contribute 1 cent a day for medical aid and in 
Alberta they contribute from } to 10 cents a day according to the industry. 


Compensation is paid in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury, and phosphorus. The other diseases compensated vary according to 
the industries of the different provinces. 


The following statement shows the scale of compensation as at Jan. 1, 1938:— 


Item. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BC 
Death— 
Puneralee © jes $100 $100 $125 $125 $150 $125 $125 $100 
Widow or invalid | $40 plus {$40 plus $40 plus 
widower per $30 $30; | lump sum| lump sum $40; | lump sum $35 $35 
month. {| of $100. | of $100. {| of $100. 
Each child! un- $7-50, up to| Under 18,/$10 up to/$12+$10+ $12+-$10+ 
der 16, per $7-50;| 18 years] $10. $40. $9+-$8 $9+-$8 
month, if a girl. for each for each 
addition- addition- 
al child $105] al child $7-50 
up to 18 up to 18 
yrs. for yrs. for 
educa- educa- 
tion. tion. 
Orphan child un-|$15, Max.}$15 and up|Under 18, $15, Max. 
der 16, per $60. to 18 yrs.| $15. $15 $15 $15 $15\| $60. 


month. if a girl. 


Disability2—Per {662 p.c. [55 p.c. 662 p.c. 663 p.c. 663 p.c. 662 p.c. 66% p.c. 623 p.c. 


cent of earninzs| Min. $8 | Min. $6 | Min. Min. Min. $15} Min. Min. $10} Min. $10 
for duration. per wk.| per wk.| $12-50per| $12-50per| per wk.| $12-50per] per wk.| per wk. 
or earn-| or earn-| wk. or wk. or or earn-| wk. or or earn-| or earn- 
ings, if ings, if | earnings, | earnings, | ings, if | earnings, | ings, if | ings, if 
less. less. if less. if less. less. if less. less. less. 
Maximum earnings $1,500, | 
that may be $1,500;} Max. $2,000 $2,000 $2,000 $2,000 $2, 000 $2,000 
reckoned. comp. 
$2,500. 
1 Invalid child entitled to compensation for longer period. 2 Where disability is partial, the 


same rate is fixed but is calculated on difference between earnings prior to and subsequent to accident. 
In Quebec the rate for partial disability is 663 p.c. for the period of time fixed, basis being 4 weeks for 
each 1 p.c. of incapacity. In New Brunswick the Board may fix amount for permanent partial disability. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and monop- 
olies in restraint of trade was published in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade’. In subsequent 
issues of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the Combines 
Investigation Act has been included. 


——E—————_——— 
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The first Dominion legislation in this field was “An Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of Combinations formed in Restraint of Trade’, passed in 1889 and 
now in force in amended form as Sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation 
providing special facilities for the investigation of combines was first enacted in 
1907 and was included in the Customs Tariff of 1907. In 1910 the Combines 
Investigation Act of that year was enacted. The latter Act was replaced by the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, which in turn, after declaration of its con- 
stitutional invalidity by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, was replaced 
by the present Combines Investigation Act in 1928. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 26) provides means for the investigation of trade combinations, 
mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have operated in restraint of trade and to 
the detriment of the public. The Act was passed in 1923 and amended in 1985 and 
1937. In 1931 its constitutional validity was upheld by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council following a reference of questions on this point by the Governor in 
Council to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Combines Investigation Act 
provides for publication of reports of investigations of alleged combines. Partici- 
pation or knowing assistance in the formation or operation of combinations or monop- 
olies which are detrimental to the public and come within the scope of the Act is 
an indictable offence. Provision also is made in the Act for the reduction or removai 
of customs duties at the instance of the Governor in Council in cases where it is 
found that with respect to any commodity there exists any combine to promote 
unduly the advantage of manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the public and 
that such disadvantage to the public is facilitated by existing customs duties. 


Legislation in 1937.—The Combines Investigation Act Amendment Act, 
1937, which came into effect on Apr. 10, 1937, provided for the administration of 


- the Combines Investigation Act by a Commissioner reporting to the Minister of 


Labour. It also removed amendments added to the Act at the instance of the 
Senate in 1935 whereby documents required to be produced in investigations under 
the Act had been rendered inadmissible as evidence in possible subsequent prosecu- 
tions-under the Act against the persons who had produced them. Provisions of 
the Combines Investigation Act respecting revocation of patents were repealed 
in view of a revision of related provisions of the Patent Act effected in 1935 and in 
view of the terms of an International Convention ratified by Canada with regard 
to patents. Certain further amendments, introduced for the purpose of strength- 
ening the Combines Investigation Act in a number of respects, were included in 
the amending Bill of 1937 as passed by the House of Commons but were deleted in 
the Senate and not enacted. 


Investigations in 1937.—An investigation under the Inquiries Act was made 
into the importation and distribution of anthracite coal, following the similar 
inquiry made under the Combines Investigation Act and the court actions which 
had been completed in 1935 in connection with that case. The report of the Com- 
missioner appointed to conduct the inquiry, was made public in February, 1937. 
The Commissioner found no evidence as to price-fixing arrangements. He reported 
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that importers’ gross margins, which had increased in the years preceding the first 
inquiry, had declined substantially since 1933. This change, he considered, was due 
in large measure to the proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act in 1933. 
His recommendations included maintenance of competitive conditions with respect 
to sources of supply and in the distribution of anthracite coal; with enforcement by 
municipalities of regulations to prevent fraudulent practices and inadequate descrip- 
tions of coal. 


Other less extensive investigations were made during the year under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act with respect to complaints regarding conditions alleged to 
be existing to the detriment of the public in particular manufacturing and distrib- 
utive trades. These included questions of alleged price agreements among manu- 
facturers or distributors, exclusive dealing arrangements, resale price maintenance, 
price discrimination, the withholding of supplies for various reasons and other trade 
practices alleged in particular instances to be unfair to certain classes of persons 
and to be injurious to the general public. 


Section 14.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Seven of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province of 
Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. 
The Mothers’ Allowances Act. 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect, and no action has been taken under the Quebec statute. 


All the mothers’ allowances Acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all provinces 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife, whose husband is mentally incapaci- 
tated. Under all the laws, except those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, 
the wife of a physically disabled man is eligible but the section in the Alberta Act 
bringing such persons within its scope has not been proclaimed. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, deserted wives are 
paid an allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates 
of penal institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the mother must be a British subject, or the widow or wife of a 
British subject. Allowances may be paid to foster-mothers under certain conditions 
in all the provinces but Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, allowances are payable in respect 
of two or more dependent children, but in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia an allow- 
ance is payable for one child under 16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. 


In the other provinces, allowances are payable in respect of one or more dependent __ 
children, but in Manitoba, under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect __ 


of an only child, or an only child under 15 years of age unless the mother is tempor- 
arily or permanently unable to care for the child. A dependent child is a child under 
16 years of age in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is deemed to be 
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dependent. In Manitoba, only children under 15 are regarded as dependent unless 
they are invalids. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba, the cost of the allowances is 
divided between the province and the municipalities concerned. In Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, the whole cost is carried by 
the province. 


Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, an additional 
$7-50 for each other child under 16 years of age, and a further $7-50 in cases where 
the husband of the mother is totally disabled and is living with her. In New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, a maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by statute. 
In the other provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act has power to 
fix the rate of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child 
is $35 per month in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 population and $25 in a rural 
district, with an additional $5 for every child in each case. In Saskatchewan, under 
the terms of an Order in Council of January, 1936, maximum monthly payments 
range from $8 to a mother with one child to $44 to a mother with ten or more children. 


In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50, 
excluding allowance for winter fuel, with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or 
more children. In Alberta, the allowance is determined by the special circumstances 
in each case, the maximum payment ranging from $25 per month to a mother with 
one child, to $50 per month where there are five children. 


Tables 31 to 36 show, for six provinces, the numbers of families and of children 


assisted, the total benefits paid, and the division of the cost of the latter between 
provinces and municipalities, for as many years as comparable figures are available. 


Nova Scotia.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (c. 4, 1980) was passed at the 
session of 1930 and came into force on Oct. 1, 1930. Table 31 shows the numbers 
of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception to Nov. 
30, 1936. 


31.—_Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, fiscal years 1931-36. 


Numbers Assisted. 
Fiscal Year. ee ages pe 


Families. | Children. 


——— | | | 


$ 
My RIENIOO POUL SOU) oom cmcce os dale ucte onesie cs jeans ge case sees. 1,030 3,179 310, 602 
1932 es Brig Seis vis IGE Ss tanies BoE RE wd os wos shes 1,108 3,342 331,337 
1933 * Reb eyes Ce dy ee oe 1,158 3,487 341,929 
1934 =e Sp leg Brent ore ers sere geen eee ih ese tape ea 1, 168 3,549 356,075 
MeOH EE CROC. NOV, GU), .4 x cisie nu so np 516 6655.6 5.50.5 6 ol eee oes 1, 239 3,720 413,997 
1936 (year ended Nov. 30)............. MOT SITE AS TRE, RSS aa 1222 3, 630 363,981 
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Ontario.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 280) was originally 
passed at the session of 1920, as c. 89 of the Statutes of that year, and came into 
force on Oct. 1, 1920. Table 32 shows the operations under the Act from its incep- 
tion. | 
32.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, fiscal years 1921-37. . 


Numbers Assisted. Benefits Paid. 
Fiscal Year. Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families. | Children. to to Muni- Total. i 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
1921 (year ended OGG eases os eres es 2,660 8,271 416,152 308, JLo 774, 657 
1922 es aD se Leeheeee: Stee: S36 arD0o) 10,922 762,059 620,079 1,382,128 4 
1923 sf PTR th BORE ee 3,870 11,791 889, 252 723,449 1,612,701 ‘ 
1924 § St reue ee ad EAR ED 4,058 12,374 939,522 768,372 1,707,894 } 
1925 a LOR eran Sas ae 5,007 14,577 974,174 807, 107 1,781,281 : 
1926 fe CES PUNT. Rees Store ods Dealo 157195 1,027,518 849, 367 1, 876, 885 ; 
1927 oe Ce ee ee ee ie 5,540 16,069 1,101,817 905, 740 2,007,557 { 
1928 af rt ihe a rei il 5,976 17,328 1,203,920 986, 487 2,190,407 ; 
1929 sf aT ae a 2 ee west tparretdto 6,411 18, 605 1, 260, 299 1,045, 784 2,306, 083 4 
1930 ef lage rll yh Sierra 6,712 19, 620 1,292,245 1,084, 743 2,376, 988 Z 
1931 s Sem tale Cece SLES ieee + cee desl Oni 20,906 1,400, 418 1,181, 468 2,581, 886 < 
1932 s it ii SINR a D8 soul NT Bi EAE 7,418 21,468 1,455, 100 1,234, 627 2,689,727 y 
1933 € SS pray Aegon ees re 7,653 22,068 1,516, 260 1,285, 613 2,801, 873 : 
1934 ae Cor sah, oy EOE aoe 8, 144 Doeie 1, 640, 283 1,385, 872 3,026, ldo 
1935 (Nov. 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935)..... CSO 22,417 745,885 634, 080 1,379,965 
1986. (year ended: Mari). ster oenan- 11,189 26,697 2,133,490 1,813,326 3,946, 816 
1937 : Se) ih GRR A TORIE « reese tote 12,856 28,700 2,477,631 2,104,916 4,582,547 


Manitoba.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (1916, c. 69), the first of its kind 
in Canada, came into operation on Mar. 10, 1916. Allowances are now made under 
the authority of the Child Welfare Act (1936, c. 6). Table 33 shows the benefits 
paid since Dec. 1, 1918, together with statistics of families and children assisted, 
these latter figures are not available for all of the earlier years. 
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33.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, fiscal years 1919-37. 


Numbers’ Assisted. . Benefits Paid. 
Fiscal Year. Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families.! | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
1919 (year ended SNovw30) sagen ae 413 2 107,651 95,833 203, 484 
1920 a so tml net errata ainnt Sore 532 2 157,484 193,360 350, 844 
19218 (year ended Aug. 31)............... 648 2 212, 237 225,000 437,237 ia 
1922 a ee oe ah iene ee 669 2 179,060 150, 199 329,259 | 
1923 i Se atl ge Mi sebic tates eee 722 2,609 236, 399 225,749 462,148 © 
1924 enka usercibs cc Roe 728 2 185, 661 220,359 406, 020 
19254*(year ended. Apr. c0). 2. snes 756. 2 144, 590 150,937 295,527 
1926 3 aaa) URES SR as Tele 825 2,507 172,425 229,796 402,221 
1927 S SSaemiira tga «chek settee 855 2,595 183,924 230,000 413,924 
1928 es rar” Gh) Pg ae ICR ee 967 2,986 286,798 244,559 531,357 
1929 ee SEMA fer Astacattten 1,062 3,239 276,144 281,477 557,022 | 
1930 cf iPlee Bet re 1,055 3,180 100,979 384,081 485, 060 
1931 a SSSIE WURREEE BASEL ene 1,042 3,326 140,545 325,194 465,739 
1932 # Ly Pee one ron et 1,070 3,412 471,704 Nil 471, 704 
1933 ee AS ee ee aes, TR ee 1,078 3,374 432,615 Nil 432,615 
1934 “ SS pe Eel. Seen se se 1,092 Seole 438,649 Nil 438, 649 
1935 SE Bika) One Saree re 1,110 3,302 440, 769 Nil 440,769 
1936 “ JE 8 Nidetin ee ee eee 1,140 3,386 444, 869 Nil 444, 869 
1937 es sia REGEN Bl 1,141 3,271 445,549 Nil 445,549 


1 Except where otherwise indicated, these figures show the total numbers of families assisted during 
ee 2 Not available. 3 Dec. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921. 4 Sept. 1, 1924, to Apr. 30, 
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Saskatchewan.—Mothers’ allowances are paid under the authority of Part VI 
of the Child Welfare Act (R.8.S., 1980, c. 231), originally enacted in 1917 as the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act. Table 34 shows the numbers of families assisted and the 
amounts paid under the Act for the fiscal years ended Apr. 30, 1929-37. 


34.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, fiscal years ended April 30, 1929-37. 


; Number Assisted. Banat 
Fiscal Year ee oer) Pai ts 
Families. | Children. aid. 
$ 

BN eee e ces Setar tere orale se Aral crate alate ee otwlots: ciisvepapclemia «Moree Saher eve Tissedie 6s 1,214 4,657 521, 880 
OS eee cicrae cottetctete aioe cis overs aete w sins cde ofoate ae Weare occ ue E OEE eh ods bs 1,800 5,465 467,575 
BRIE) A Ae ch RIE ok SIE RED TIE: lelirus Bi er'ss a ccalein lor od tieelions UGIS%: s(eterbye lane 2,183 6,590 544,250 
LA BW AR Rata © Rete ASICS GSIEEORISCHIGS JESS OIEE re (ee aemieariia. saaee eas Zone 6,431 483,618 
an egies aap Aa OR oe ee Seeeieee: Se near eit ela een ea amas So 2,511 6,733 403,915 
LSet ree Wet ete BN RE Aes ecein he ae HME ig clioouiinie Wiens s Ghossis BisTeus Maa gee wee 2,608 6,794 407,993 
NESE Pee Pre ae Bey Sees ce cereiecsyeler oval nie Gborcieracere: ovesscoletbie puiieis 8 eile ON 2,826 7,368 440,580 
OS ES Sg Oo ee ee ee Se te a enn 2,944 7,638 474, 120 


ls Cova ete ae oni eae ic abbots bioly Co: < VS eBay stb, Solos oe BBV e Gunes a's 2,958 7,487 482,411 


Alberta.—The Mothers’ Allowance Act (R.S.A., 1922, c. 215) was originally 
passed at the session of 1919, and came into force in that year. Table 35 shows the 
numbers of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception 
to Mar. 31, 1937. 


35.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, 1919-37. 


Number Assisted. Benefits Paid. 
Year. _ ||Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families. | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
1919 (calendar year)... 0..c.c00. Neve Ave: 245 766 19,714 19,714 39, 428 
1920 Sn ROW das SESE A 477 1,502 80, 642 76,787 157,429 
1921 Cine egh | Ta 9 RRS Se Rn to sreee 562 1,636 103,572 98,302 201,874 
1922 JP ES Ee Ge ae Bree eae 721 1, 864 126, 122 120, 629 246, 751 
1923 Slee ogi. nad NE Nagi b SRY oa dite ns oir 758 1,887 122,651 120,035 242, 686 
1924 Se luk > SURRE Scheie to eae ae Ss 742 2,136 129, 242 128, 169 257,411 
1925 EL) ERS 3 SBR er Be ey Oe 828 22271 142,004 141,582 283,586 
1926 Reda eet see eke ct are cuaraier ce 907 2,290 157,272 157,013 314, 285 
1927 SUM Me Ws oct does ure Beeb ees 968 2,445 174, 500 174, 440 348,940 
1928 By Se NMS oe ae a A eat oo 7 1,029 2 bd 182, 382 182,222 364, 604 
1929 BEATE Wig C Ta Bee 65 Beer ae ie 1,094 2,880 198,378 198,377 396, 755 
1930 SS SERN OR ae EAE de cates 1,270 f 3,409 234, 828 231,708 466,536 
1932 (year ended Mar. 31)............... 1,499 8,747 242,314 237,293 479, 607 
1933 OP Sis WT. Fae as eee tte 1,675 3,882 222,606 216,590 439,196 
1934 CO ys Say Oe Oe ee ny 1,724 4,060 223, 262 216,721 439,983 
1935 i i | le re Mineman oc, ear Rs ae 1,812 4,274 233,904 228,489 462,393 
1936 Perak SG a Pot Fates 3 eas 2,088 4,764} 200327 250,175 507,502 
1937 Ay Gy A eo RT RRND Fee 2,319 5, 1721 410,872 164, 636 575,508 


1 Subject to revision. 


British Columbia.—The Mother’s Pensions Act (R.S.B.C., 1936, c. 194) was 
originally passed as c. 61 of the Acts of 1920, and came into force in July, 1920. 
Table 36 shows the numbers of families and the numbers of children assisted, 
together with the amounts expended in each of the fiscal years 1921-37. 
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Under the original Act, the full cost of pensions was borne by the province. 
In 1932 one-half of the costs of pensions paid to residents of a municipality was 
charged to the municipality to which they belonged and at the end of the fiscal year 
1936-37 responsibility for all payments was again assumed by the province. 


In 1937 there were 346 cases where mothers received extra allowances for 
incapacitated husbands. 


36.—Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, 1921-37. 


Numbers Assisted.1 Benefits Paid.? 
Fiscal Year. Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families. | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 

AOD Ure. acc oie Rothe Ae ace 0 eis ae alti ties cate erees 3 8 3 8 273,575 
NGOS ss. te deretolehois ale ate Mamata re ce ciate eet 771 1,978 487,888 Nil 487, 888 
GDS Frais scsciteesc ee eras Sis cade mtenttciotais crareleorare 785 1,990 414,227 Nil 414,227 
194 LN, cist neler inlestin's oterasete seaioclaterein wae 847 2,240 423, 233 Nil 423,233 
1p] aie sty ae SEO bi pean Bey acnicne STO 943 2,544 463, 669 Nil 463, 669 
LODO ee. sete Ses AEs oie etre ee werner 986 220 518,471 Nil 518,471 
19D Fe re ete ae cctnce cules ote tele semen nes 1,100 3,050 612,645 Nil 612,645 
1928585 th te ge ee ees. RR? PA OYE 628, 600 Nil 628, 600 
1929 a oo a5 es a ce eae ee Pein ace 1,370 3,028 677,510 Nil 677,510 
1 9S0z, vad Shee a cles ete aetie treet 1,468 3,229 759, 698 Nil 759, 698 
NURS hee kaka ke Rom Seah Sr rca Roa. short Saat 1,568 3,295 816, 272 Nil 816,272 
1932) i». hairs Scan ecto mers er ace mtr 1,547 Baie 842,977 Nil 842,977 
LOSSES USE ak es Pe Apa sibehs se eee 1,514 3,274 468,511 311,129 779, 640 
1934). Sil bose tae er ee eee ue oe aarneetuas 1,436 3,147 469,916 151,586 621,502 
AOSD), ese cathe baer rede ca atocrek ata: 1,410 2,922 365, 288 224,334 589, 622 
LE) eames Rupee Py atenry hep BR weal OF te ore 1,485 3,026 403,558 212,997 616,555 
198025 cere wdctresweiee becomes 1,567 3,191 443, 803 238, 785 682, 588 

1 Yearsended Sept. 30 for 1921-32, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31 from 1933. 2 Fiscal years ended 


Mar. 31 in all cases. 3 Not available. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 
to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 
back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 
Average index numbers, weighted according to the average numbers of employees 
in each group, as shown in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, are also given. Weighting 
has not been applied within groups. In groups by occupations or industries such 


* See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Boggs of the Census of 1921”’ 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931’’ 
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as these, weighting makes comparatively little difference as rates of wages for the 
various classes of labour tend to rise and fall to the same extent even in different 
localities. In the three groups, common factory labour, miscellaneous factory 
trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index numbers being calculated from sam- 
ples, the averages are automatically weighted by the numbers of samples which vary 
according to the numbers of workers in the various occupations and industries. 
The upward movement which appeared in the index numbers for some groups in 
1934 became general in 1935 and continued in 19386 and in 1937. On steam rail- 
ways wages were not changed in 1936 but were increased in 1937. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-37. 
Nore.— Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Build- Metal Print- | Electric} Steam Coal Com- | Miscel- | Logging} General 


Year. ing ine Raa. oR! 108 mon |laneous| and Average, 
Trades. 4 Mining.| Factory|Factory} Saw- | Weight- 
Trades. Trades.) ways. | ways. Labour.| Trades.| milling.| ed.1 

SUN TR BS 5 sty epee 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Ch Be tans aonee 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4] 101-0] 101-4 101-9 | 101-0} 103-2 94-7 101-3 
TOS tae atte cs 101-5 | 101-5} 103-6 97-8 | 101-7} 102-3 | 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 102-2 
CORN ig geen. ie 102-4 | 106-9} 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9} 111-7 | 110-4} 115-1} 109-5 109-5 
1 aU OP GO Ae betel SAP 109-9 | 128-0] 111-3.) 114-6] 124-6] 180-8} 129-2 | 128-0] 130-2 125-6 
POUR eat ae ..| 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7) 142-9} 158-0] 157-8 | 152-3} 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
OLD teks cctam als stehe 148-2 | 180-1] 145-9 | 168-2 |_ 183-9 | 170-5) 180-2} 180-2 | 169-8 173-4 
TOZ0 AGS catiade see 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0} 194-2} 221-0] 197-7 | 215-3] 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
TOOT romtcnich sae 170-5 | 186-8} 198-3} 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 | 190-6 | 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
D022 o siewsenm act 162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4 197-8 } 183-0 | 189-1} 158-7 180-2 
RIDA Sa Rm 166-4 | 174-0} 188-9 186-2 | 186-4] 197-8 | 181-7} 196-1] 170-4 184-2 
MODE ete roto. 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9} 186-4 186-4 | 192-4] 183-2} 197-6 | 183-1 186 +4 
TO25 0 ser ee ohare ot 170-4 | 175-4 | 192-8) 187-8} 186-4 167-6 | 186-3 | 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
1 AD is se i Saat a 172-1 | 177-4} 193-3 | 188-4 186-4 | 167-4 187-3 | 196-7 | 180-8 186-3 
AOR ia SE eee es 179-3 | 178-1 195:0 | 189-9 | 198-4 | 167-9 | 187-7 | 199-4 | 182-8 190-4 
TODS Sarons sri eo 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 | 194-1 198-4 168-9 | 187-1} 200-9 | 184-3 192-2 
O20 sai, foscor seless 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3 198-6 | 204-3 | 168-9} 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 196-0 
RNSD! deect arciery sicee 203-2 | 186-6 | 203-3 | 199-4 | 204-3 169-4 188-2 | 202-3 | 183-9 197-1 
LOS 1 Bert tas es ss 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1] 198-6} 199-2} 169-4] 183-4} 197-3 | 163-0 189-1 
CEV-Seee Spee 178-2 | 174-7] 194-2 | 191-1 183-9 | 164-0} 173-6] 184-3 | 141-3 177-7 
MOSS eS ee 158-0 | 169-2] 184-3 | 182-7 | 179-7] 161-9 | 168-1} 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
LOSAS SS Pe 154-8 | 168-0] 183-5 | 182-4 }-173-7 | 162-9 | 170-8} 180-5 | 145-1 170-5 
ROSH eae See Ae 159-8 | 169-7] 184-5 | 183-7] 183-9 | 165-8 | 174-9 | 184-7] 152-3 175-4 
FODG Aree eye 160-8 | 170-1] 185-2} 185-5 | 183-9] 165-9 | 179-7] 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 
MOO adie ces 165-3 | 187-4 | 187-8 | 190-5] 196-1 166-8 | 195-5 | 203-7 | 188-1 191-7 


1 Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1937 in various trades in the largest cities 
of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1936 and 1937, 
published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, 


' January, 1938. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1937.! 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours|| Wages |Hours|) Wages |Hours|| Wages |Hours|) Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— E 
Bricklayers 
and masons. . -973 44 -80--90} 44-48 -90 0 1-10 44 1-10 40 
Carpenters..... 60 44 +70| 44-48 -85| 40-44 +85 44 -90} 40-44 
Electrical 
workers...... -80 44 -75| 44-48 1-00 40 +85 44] -75-1-00} 40-44 
Painters.......- 50--55 44 -66| 44-48 75 40 -70 44|| -624--80} 40-44 
Plasterers...... 70--80 44 -80| 44-48 -90 40 1-10 44 1-00 4 
Plumbers...... 75 44 -75| 40-44 -90 40 95 44 1-00} 40-44 
Sheet-metal 
workers...... 65--70 44 65--70} 40-44 +873 40 -70 44 1-00] 40-44 
Stonecutters.... -70 44 -80 44 873 40 -90 44 1-00 40 
Labourers...... 30--40} 44-48 -40] 44-48 35--60| 40-48 40--45| 44-48 45--50| 40-48 
2. Metal 
Trades— 
Blacksmiths... -55--90) 40-44 -40--90} 40-55|| -523--70| 40-48 -40--72| 44-58 -70--95| 40-44 
Boilermakers. . -63--90] 40-44 -50--90} 40-47 -55--70 44] -574--76 50 70--95| 40-44 
Machinists..... -68--90) 40-55 -50--85} 40-55 -52--80] 40-50 -50--75| 44-50))  -65--95}) 40-44 
Moulders...... -65--70| 40-48 -55--&0} 40-45 -50--80| 40-48|| -523--78] 44-50 -70--77| 40-44 
3. Printing Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Trades— per per per per per 
Compositors,| Week. Week Week ‘Week Week 
machine and - 
hand, news.. 34-00 48|/36 -00- 48 42-50 40 40-00 46 43 -20 45 @ 
Compositors, 45-50 : 
machine, and L 
hand, job... .|25-00- 44—48)/31-20- 44-48'/33 -00- 40-48 35-20} 44-48 40-50} 44-48 
33°45 40-00 40-00 
Pressmen, news eee iB 48 ls at 48 48-50 48 39-00 48 43-20 48 ; 
Pressmen, job.. fies?) és 44-48 Tate ob 44—48}/33 -Q0- 40-48 35-20) 44-48 40-50) 44-48 
Bookbinders.. ./27-00- 44-48]/31-20- 48]/33 -00- 44—48]'33 -00- 44—48)/38 -00— 44-48 
35-00 36-00 38:00 45-00 
Bindery girls... 11-00} 44—48)|12 -50- 48])12 -00- 44-—48]|11-00- 44-4814 -00- 44-48 
15-00 18 18-00 20 
4. Electric Rail- | Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 3 
ways— per per per per per re 
Conductors and| Hour Hour Hour. Hour. Hour £ 
motormen?.,. : 53 . 54 -60| 44-48 52 42 -63| - -48° 
Linemen....... 55--77 44 -53--57| 40-48 72--78 44 45--86| 44-48] -683--97) 40-48 ‘ 
Shop and barn 4 
MON) oseeee Re 51--77| 44-56 -30--62 40 -54—-81| 44-48] -393--65| 44-48 -52--75 44 % 
Electricians.... 73--82| 44-56 -55--65 40|| -574--79| 44-48 -53--65| 44-48 -70--75 44 
Trackmen and & 
labourers..... 35--55 44 35 48 -45--60 48]| -383--393 48 -50--54 44 § 
5. Unskilled Fac- 
tory Labour.’ -343--39! 44-55 -25--551 40-60 -30--54] 25-54ll -314--55| 44-50 -40--60| 40-48 
ee a 
1 For statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 


about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years to 1929, are given. Wages in coal mines of Nova Scotia were reduced 10 p.c. in 1932, and | 
in Drumheller, Alta., in 1933; in 1935 in both districts 5 p.c. was restored. Onsteam railways deductions of 
10 p.c. were in effect during 1932, 1933, 1935 and 1936; 15 p.c. in 1934; running trades 20 p.c. for six months in 
1933. In 1937 the deduction was reduced gradually from 10 p.c. to 4 p.c. In editions of the Year Book 
prior to 1933 a table showing the wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities was given 
in this section. ‘The information for 1937 can be found at p. 61 of Waves and Hours of La our in Canada, 
published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1938. For the five cities of Table 2 it is in- 
cluded under sub-heading 5 of the stub. 2 Maximum rates based on length of service; Halifax rate © 
for one-man cars; § cents extra for one-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg; Vancouver 
6 cents extra. 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


All of the provinces in Canada except Prince Edward Island have in effect. 
legislation providing for the establishment of minimum wage rates for female em- 
ployees in certain industries and occupations through boards which are authorized 
to establish and enforce these minimum rates. Such legislation was enacted between 
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1918 and 1920 in all of these provinces except New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia 
the legislation is applicable to female workers only, but in the other provinces it 
now applies both to male and female workers. There is also legislation for the 
restriction of hours of labour which are regulated in some of the provinces by the 
minimum wage boards but in the others only under the factory acts, etc. (See 
Section 12 of Part I on Labour Legislation in 1937.) 


In British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931, separate orders 
have been effective for some classes of male workers and their scope was much 
extended in 1934 and subsequent years. In New Brunswick, under the Fair Wage 
Act, 1936, the establishment of wage rates was authorized but no orders of general 
application had been issued at the end of 1987. In Saskatchewan since 1936, and 
in Quebec from 1937, all minimum wage orders for females apply also to male 
workers. In Alberta, separate orders for male workers were issued in 1937 for the 
first time. In Ontario, under the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the legislation was 
extended to male workers but no orders for males had been made effective at the 
end of 1937. In Quebec and New Brunswick, wages in logging are regulated under 
forestry regulation acts. 


Beginning in Quebec in 1934, certain wage rates established through collective 
- agreements were made binding under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 


' Act, 1934, and later under the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937. The Industrial Stan- 


dards Acts of Ontario and Alberta in 1935, that of Nova Scotia in 1936 and of Saskat- 
chewan in 1937 provided for the establishment of wage scales in various industries 
for all employees. 


A supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 19388, on wages and hours 
of labour in Canada in 1929, 1936, and 1937 contains an appendix giving, in some 
detail, information as to minimum wages for male and female workers. 


Information as to minimum wage rates for work under Dominion Government 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, clothing, etc., 
appears in the paragraphs on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour at pp. 787-788. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The table on pp. 806-807 gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours for which these rates are payable under the orders of the various pro- 
vincial boards and commissions in effect at the end of 1937. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages with hours of labour in the provinces and industries affected, 
and while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, it has 
been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate any 
more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
various provincial boards. These have been given in some detail in the Labour 
Gazelte from time to time as issued, and in summary form, by provinces, in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1938. In some 
provinces these orders include regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary 
- conditions, etc. The boards have power to issue licences for lower rates of pay for 
_ handicapped workers and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 
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3.—Minimum Wage Rates for Female Workers in Canada Under 


Nore.—For further details regarding minimum wage rates for females, see pp. 123-134 of Wages and 


Nova Scotia.1 Quebec.? Ontario.’ 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week. Week. 
Industry. 
——_——_——_————| Hours |-——-——| Hours _|_—~———— Hours 
per per per 
Adults,} Minors,| Week. || Adults,! Minors,| Week. |} Adults,] Minors,| Week. 
Experi- | Learn- Eixperi- | Learn- Exxperi- | Learn- 
enced. |ers, etc. enced.8 Jers, ete. enced. jers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 | Manufacturing......... 10-:00- |6-00- 44-50)9-00-  |6-00- 44-55)10-00- |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-509} 11-009 12-50} 11-001° 
2 | Fruit and vegetable 
CANNING ease. eer 4 14 Mi 1256. 14 14 |) 18-25c.| 15-20c. 4 
per hr. per hr.| per hr. 
3 | Laundering, dry clean- 
INS OCC sa cicero: 10-00- |6-00- 44-50))18-22c. |13-20c. 141111-00- |8-00- 48 
11-00} 10-00 per hr.| per hr. 12-50} 11-00 
4-) (Retail storesst., oosen 10-00- |6-00- 44-50)|8-00-  _|6-00- 40-60/8-00- |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-5010} 10-0016 12-50); 11-00 
5 | Hotels, restaurants, 
UCT Taha eee 10-00- |8-00- 44-5015 -00- 14 14 1120-26c. 14 4 
11-00} 10-00 22-0020 per hr. 
6 | Hairdressing, etc...... 10-00- |6-00- 48|10-00-— |6-00- 481/10-00- |4-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-50} 11-00 12-5025) 10-50 
7 | Theatres and amuse- 
ment places......... 4 14 14 14 14 14 1111-00- 4 48-54 
12-5026 
Sa nOficesl essed. . anor 10-00- |7-00- 48 4 14 14118-00— |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-5029) 11-00 
9 | Telephone operators...|9-00- _|6-00- 44-50 lu 4 41'7-00- —_|5-00- 48 
11-00} 10-00 12-50} 11-00 


1 Rates apply to cities and incorporated towns. 

2 Rates vary according to population and industry, the higher rates for Montreal and district; all rates 
apply to males as well as females. 

3 Rates vary according to locality and population. 

4 Rates apply generally throughout province, also to male workers in many cases and to boys under 
18 in cities. 

5 Only in cities and within a radius of 5 miles; apply to males as well as females. 

6 Orders apply throughout the province except telephone exchange order which applies only in centres 
with population of 600 or over. 

7 Rates apply throughout the province. Provision made for washing, curing, packing, etc., (except 
canning) of fish asfollows: experienced—$15-50 per week (48 hours) or 32 344 cents per hour; minors, learners, 
etc.—$12-75 to $14-75 per week. 

8 In some industries, instead of a graduated scale according to experience, stipulated percentages of 


female workers in each establishment must receive the full minimum wage, while the remainder may work 
at lower minimum rates. 


® Hourly rates are fixed for certain industries: adults, experienced—21 to 26 cents per hour; minors, 
learners, etc.—124 to 22 cents. Establishments with less than 10 workers not covered by another order . 


in municipalities of less than 5,000: adults, experienced—18 cents per hour; minors, learners, etc.—12 and 
15 cents per hour. 


10 Custom millinery trades not in factories: minors, learners, ete.—$5-00 to $10-00. 
Ul 50 hours per week for tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery establishments. 

12 Factory order includes garages and automobile service stations. 

13 Millinery shops, $4-00-$10-00 per week. 

14 Not reported. 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dee. 31, 1937. 
Hours of Labour, Report No. 21, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1938. 
Manitoba.‘ Saskatchewan.5 Alberta.¢ British Columbia.” 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week, Week. Week. eek, 
Hours Hours Hours Hours 
——_——_—————| per — per 
e Week eek. Week. 
Adults,|} Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 
Experi-| Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |jers, etc. 
ied Bae $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-00 |6-00- 48) 12-00!2|7-00- 48]  12-50/6-00- 48 14-00/7-00- 48 
12-00] 11-0010 11-00" ; 0018 13-00 
4 14 14 4 4 4 4 14 14 3 0c : 14 4 
per hr. 
10-00- |6-00- 48} 13-0015/7-00- 48} 12-50/9-50- 48] 13-50} 8-00- 48 
12-00} 11-00 11-001 11-50 12-00 
10-00- |6-00- 48] 14-0018/6-00- 48], 12-5019|7-50- 48} 12-75|7-50- 48 
12-0017} 11-0017 12-0018 11-0019 12-00 
9-60 and 9-60 4810-00-— |8-00- 48|| 12-5023/9-00- 48] 14-0024) 12-0024 48 
12-0021 12-0022, 10-00 11-0028 
12-00/8-00- 48}} 138-00/6-00- 48! 14-00/6-00- 48} 14-25}/10-00- 4 
11-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 
12-0027 14 48 14 Mu 14 14-00 14 48] 14-2528 M4 48 
12-503%|8-00- 44 M4 4 41 14-003117-50- 48] 15-00}11-00- 48| 8 
11-5030 12-0031 14-00 
10-00- “4 48 14 14 4} 14-008)7-50- 48] 15-0032/11-00- 48] 9 
12-00 12-006 13 -0032 


15 Order includes fur-sewing, dressmaking, and millinery establishments. 
16 Apply also to departmental and chain stores and wholesale establishments. 


17 For both male and female employees; apply also to departmental stores and mail-order houses (under 
separate order). 


18 Apply also to wholesale and mail-order houses; delivery service provided for as follows: experienced— 
$8-00; inexperienced—$6-00 to $8-00. 

19 Apply also to wholesale and mail-order houses. 

20 Hotels, per month with room and board. Restaurants, 17 and 15.cents per hour. 


21 Higher rate applies to Winnipeg and district, and Brandon at any time; to Portage la Prairie, May 
to October, and to any summer resort, June to September. - 


ee 25 cents an hour; adults, inexperienced—16} cents per hour, first six months; 21 cents second six 
months, 
23 Restaurants only—any place where meals provided. 


24 Apply also to chambermaids in lodging houses and to elevator operators; there is a separate order for 
janitresses in apartment houses. 


28 Shoe shine parlours in Toronto only, all $12-50 (under separate order). 
26 Or 25 to 30 cents per hour. 
27 No minors to be employed. 


28 Applies also to attendants at garages and automobile service stations, drivers of motor cars and 
other vehicles. 


29 Apply also to elevator operators, including learners (under separate order). 
30 Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James, only. 

31 Apply also to attendants in physicians’, dentists’ and optometrists’ offices, 
a2 Apply also to telegraph employees. 
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In the preceding table figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. ‘There is wide variation in the rates 
for such classes in the several industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies in most cases from one year to 18 months. Probationary periods (usually 3 
months) without pay are allowed in some cases—beauty parlours, millinery, dress- 
making in shops, etc. Where no rates for minors, learners, etc., are shown the 
rates for experienced adults apply. 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


Provisions for minimum wage rates for male employees are outlined in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1938, pp. 135-143, a 
summary of which follows:— 

In Prince Edward Island, the city of Charlottetown, as authorized by an amend- 
ment to its incorporating Act, has established by by-law a minimum wage rate of 
35 cents per hour for labourers and workmen engaged by contractors. 


In New Brunswick, the Fair Wage Act, 1936, amended in 1937, provides for 
the establishment of minimum rates of wages and maximum hours for both male 
and female workers. Orders were issued in 1937 for a number of individual estab- 
lishments but none of general application in any trade or industry. Under the 
Forest Operations Act, the Commission during 1937 established for stream-driving 
a minimum average rate of $3 per day and board net, or its equivalent in case of 
piece work. For booming and sorting a minimum rate of 28 cents an hour without 
board was set. For cutting, yarding, and hauling, a minimum rate of $34 and a 
minimum average rate of $40 per month and board, net, were fixed. 


In Quebec, the Fair Wage Act, 1937, replacing the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, applies to both male and female workers and orders under the new Act provided 
that all existing minimum wage orders should apply to male as well as female workers 
in all the industries so covered until replaced by new orders. Under the Act to 
Assure Reasonable Wages for Workmen engaged in Forest Operations, a minimum 
of $45 per month with board, was established except for youths 18 to 20 years for 
whom the minimum is $30 per month with board; regular hours are limited to 
60 per week. | 


‘In Ontario, until repealed in 1937, the Minimum Wage Act had provided that 
wherever a male employee replaces a female employee in any class of industry, the 
male employee must be paid at least the minimum rate established. This Act was 
replaced by the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, applying to both male and female workers. 
At the end of the year 1937, no orders had been issued under the new Act and the 
old orders were still in effect. 


In Manitoba, the Minimum Wage Act provides that when a minimum wage 
scale has been established for any industry, no person of the age of 18 years or over 
may be paid less than 25 cents per hour except where the Board has passed specific 
regulations providing for a different rate. As all industries except farming, market 
gardening, and domestic service are now under regulation, the above minimum rate 
of 25 cents per hour for male persons of 18 years of age or over applies to all except 
where special regulations have been made, as follows: The orders governing manu- 
facturing and general occupations, departmental stores and mail-order houses, retail 
and wholesale stores, and general employees apply to male as well as female employees. 
For hotels, restaurants, etc., the minimum for male workers over 18 is $12 per week 
of 48 hours or 25 cents per hour in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon at any time and in 
Portage la Prairie and summer resorts during summer months, and $10 per week of 
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48 hours or 21 cents per hour in the rest of the province. All orders apply to boys 
under 18 in cities except that special orders for boys under 18 in cities provide for 
minimum rates of $8 to $10 in manufacturing establishments, hotels, garages, etc. 
For apprentices, the rates specified in the indenture must have the approval of the 
Board but may not be less than the rates established in the industry for persons under 


18 years. The Taxicab Act establishes for Greater Winnipeg a minimum of $17-50 


per week or 40 cents per hour with a minimum of $1-60 per day, hours not to exceed 
12 per day, 6 days per week. The Highway Traffic Act sets minimum rates 
for drivers of public passenger vehicles at $80 per month or $20 per week, 9 hours 
per day-for driving, 12 hours in any capacity, 6 days per week. The Fair Wage 
Act provides for minimum wages and maximum hours on public works under con- 
tract, and also on private construction work as defined in the Act, under schedules 
approved by the Minister of Public Works. 

In Saskatchewan, minimum wage rates for female employees now extend to male 
employees. The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1985, and an amendment to the Public 
Services Vehicles Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum wage rates 
but none had been set by the end of 1937. 

In Alberta, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, a general order covers all 
workers except those engaged in farm work and domestic service, those working 
under schedules under the Industrial Standards Act and casual, seasonal cr temporary 
workers for employers not engaged in the industry, and except woodworking, etc., 
in rural districts. The general order establishes a minimum of 333 cents per hour 
for full-time employees over 21 years with at least one year’s experience and 28 and 
30 cents for such employees with less than one year’s experience; for full-time em- 
ployees under 21 years, the minimum rates are from 20 cents for beginners to 334 
cents after three years’ experience. Corresponding minimum rates for part-time 
employees are from 30 to 40 cents for those over 21 and from 28 to 35 cents for those 
under 21. A special order for employees of sawmills, box factories, woodworking, 
logging, and tie-cutting in rural districts provided minimum rates of 25 and 28 cents 
per hour. Under the Public Service Vehicles Act, 19386, an order provides for a 
minimum rate of $15 per week of 6 days for taxi drivers in the city of Calgary. 


In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to all 
occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been issued 
as to the following: logging, sawmilling, shingle, furniture and woodworking 
industries, baking, fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., construction, the 
carpentry trade in Victoria and vicinity, shipbuilding, transportation (other than 
rail, water, or air), wholesale and retail establishments, stationary steam engineers, 
barbering (excluding beauty parlours), elevator operators, first-aid attendants, and 
janitors. In many instances the minimum rates for unskilled labour are 40 cents 
per hour for males over 21 years of age, 25 to 35 cents for those between 18 and 21, 
with 20 to 25 cents per hour for those under 18. In addition, the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, 1934, provided that where a minimum wage rate has been set for female 
workers in any industry, male workers may not be employed at work usually done 
by female employees at less than the fixed minimum wage. 


_ Subsection 3.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements 


and Schedules of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by 
Order in Council in Certain Provinces. 


In Nova Scotia, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1936, minimum wage rates 
and standard hours have been fixed for bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters in Halifax and Dartmouth. 
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In Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, and 
the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, which replaced it, wages and hours in agreements 
between representatives of employers and of workers have been extended and made 
compulsory for all employers in the trade or industry in the district affected, and 
were in effect at the end of 1937, as follows: for the whole province, in certain 
manufacturing industries, viz., boots and shoes, gloves, men’s and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing), children’s clothing, women’s coats and suits, dress cutting, 
furniture, also for granite, marble and stone quarrying; in practically all of the 
province, for building trades; in most of the cities and towns and in some villages for 
the barbering and hairdressing trades; in three districts, which include all cities of 
over 11,000 population, for job-printing trades; iron oxide mining and aluminium 
' smelting in the only districts in which these industries are carried on; in the five 
largest cities and Sorel, for bakeries; in Sorel, for butchers; in the Montreal and 
Quebec districts, for ornamental iron and bronze work; in Montreal and district, for 
the fur industry and for women’s and children’s millinery; in Montreal, for long- 
shoremen (inland navigation) and in Sorel, for all longshoremen; in Sorel, for taxi 
drivers; in four northern towns, for clerks and accountants; in four Eastern Town- 
ship counties, for horseshoers and wheelwrights; in Montreal and Victoriaville, for 
shoe repairing. 

In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1985, wages and hours schedules 
have been made binding by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1937, 
for the following industries: throughout the province, for breweries, furniture (wood 
and soft) factories, men’s and boys’ clothing factories, women’s cloak and suit 
factories, and millinery shops; in four districts, for the logging industry; in Toronto 
and Ottawa, for the principal building trades; and in Kingston, Cornwall, Pem- 
broke, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port 
Arthur, and Fort William, for one or more of the building trades; and also in 31 cities 
and towns for barbers. 


In Saskatchewan, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1987, schedules have 
been put into effect by Order in Council, as follows: one building trade in Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon and two building trades in Regina; barbers and hairdressers in 
four districts; shoe repairing at Regina and sign painting at Moose Jaw. 


In Alberta under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, schedules have been put 
into effect by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 19387, as follows: 
throughout the province, for the brewing industry; in Calgary, Edmonton and the 
adjacent districts, for bakers; two building trades at Calgary and two at Edmonton 
and their surrounding districts; creosote workers at Calgary and taxi drivers at 
Edmonton. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 


Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring © 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat — 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics _ 


index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 819-823 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earners index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates and in 
the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is presented in 
Table 4. . 


‘ 
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4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1937. 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


Year and Month. Rent. | Clothing. | Sundries. ee ie 
| AWE ad BYE Sy Fe H 7ST RO a ay a a 97 103 100 103 
ieee LPN GD SPR OLES TES HRS. 94 115 110 107 
1916 sO Ea 5 ne REE, ee 95 136 122 124 
1917 ewan, “ere. Merete ye. 102 158 134 143 
1918 SM tale wth tcc tancluts caok ioe 111 185 151 162 
1919 Se I aera spee Vesey, O53 ore 122 210 164 176 
1920 epee na Ee at ak ee LS. 142 232 173 190 
1921 Sg Sn RO OO REN Oe ie 150 177 173 161 
1922 ee TE ee ey eee st 155 162 174 157 
1923 ee) Ae. eg tee. Sots Shea wee 158 164 171 159 
1924 MET a ee iors oc Baa ers. oskatene haces 158 159 169 156 
1925 fo 5 es Se Ny OS Oy ESSE Pee Be Be A Sa 158 159 166 160 
1926 yh (GREE SES eee er one Meer 156 157 166 157 
1927 Boy Eo bo RR Ee RE 156 155 166 157 
1928 Sg | A Fate eRe ee Op OR) oe RE 157 157 166 158 
1929 LOI UGA NTS SPR TSED, 5. 5 20 158 156 166 160 
1930 Ree Read cate ee hong tle ge eh tat 160 148 165 151 
1931 SAL: LUE ie ea Te Dee 158 127 163 135 
1932 Sapte dirs Satare eC ERIO LSS orto e 141 114 161 125 
1933 PS RE Gees ee OS ee 129 113 157- 123 
1934 Ao ap shat cn gt i fa 129 115 154 123 
1g ley = Lae OR ORE IDL Oe ne 132 115 154 127 
MATE reinepae tf sitta oe Sie oe dates 132 114 154 126 
AIC spacing Clas oo chor PR cape oswicfaelbne a Bebe 133 114 154 125 
SI UO) TS) Saar OE SSI RA SIS ARI ear 133 114 153 127 
TOAGUGTI MOL rns ae oak chee ee sees 135 78 Ess 154 128 
1937— 
AT SS SO ae he 135 115 154 129 
URE) C1 CZ hen REN QAR eae CnC PR 135 115 154 129 
EBS ee ee ee eee 135 117 154 129 
LC Barta ty Cae Ane Se eae AP aaa 135 117 154 130 
VE eter RN cee I sn rslclete 6 Siero ae 140 117 154 131 
NRG een orien tate cn bcs ee hie kore 140 117 154 130 
Dy herchinteveereciias K CSS eee tes SF 140 118 155 131 
TEN) eg 11S] opens Aig oe EA SR SR Rc oe 140 118 155 132 
September 140 118 155 131 
October 142 118 157 132 
November 142 118 157 132 
December 142 118 157 133 


1 The figures for ‘‘All Items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35 
p.c.; Fuel, 8 p.c.; Rent, 18} p.c.; Clothing, 18} p.c.; Sundries, 20 p.c. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year 1931. 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. A table at p. 789 of the 1937 

Year Book showed statistics of wage-earners, by sex, and their earnings, for the 
_ census years 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


CHAPTER XX.—PRICES.* 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and included in this group primary producers’, factory, and 
jobbers’ quotations are often found, as well as actual wholesale prices. Markets 
in which this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently 
very sensitive. They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. 
Wholesale quotations are accordingly preterred, therefore, for sensitive index 
numbers of prices designed to reflect price reactions to business factors, and for 
more general index numbers to furnish a basis of measuring changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. Although possessing admitted defects, general wholesale price 
index numbers are widely used for this latter purpose. 
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Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with measurements of in- 
come, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Annual average index numbers for every year since Confederation are given in 
Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices of 1867, following the close 
of the American Civil War and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., ‘Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond 
yields, services, exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in 
Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. 
Fora complete list of the ies pa of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Internal Trade’. 
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to declining prices in subsequent years. Prices went up again after the Franco- 
German War of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of 
the latter year resulted in a decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily 
throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold supply of the world did 
not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was 


~ accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which ceased to be legal tender and 


was reduced to the level of token money by most nations. Relief came through the 
discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the application of the cyanide process to 
low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from 
about 1890 to the outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising prices 
as the volume of the new gold became an appreciable part of the total stock. Thus 
prices increased from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. 
Afterwards, the Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it 
occasioned and the inflation of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly 
upward to a maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. 
This was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 
1929 was gradually downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity. 


Commencing in the autumn of 1929, the severe economic depressicn was 
accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the wholesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in 
February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 1382-1 
in 1937, although the trend of prices was downward in the latter half of that year. 


1.—Annua! Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1937. 


(1913=100.) 
Year Index Year Index Year. Index Year. Index 
: No. F O. No fe) 

Oe See aS ae eh ae ena 99 STM SO0G cs: on oa. «ke BevOiielogic. + nee, 171:8 
CS ee AE ieee ee M0. 7 1 f004s. oaks S70. AOU 5 eee et 152-0 
11 Seal aa 8 9 Cy ae O10. 1 1008. sat. ae 97:8 Ne1Qat kart oe 153-0 
Ty Tie Sa GG Thag Gin. Sg eee 9555 MRO0G on O26 WI O2kn ts. chem 155-2 
(2 RSI SE 19L5 I 19892). ese. 9906 PiOOT iS. 96-2 ll i905)! 160-3 
BT Ogee cae 5 GeB vinta’ TOG" Call eUS9O cers Heist OS sO OO Sacks nee sevens 90-9: 4996 2 ahi Foo 156-2 
OEE heen sles inc ta [eta eta ene Geet gs. OrAW nore 152-6 
thie, Soot Gre cuicn #30 Oy 1892 605. cecal. B6-2cl IOE ase wae: 94-3 | i999 150-6 
Papier. tea. , $9077) BROO Bo na, cose LS PY ae ie ase 95-0 
OS AAS a Co 140: & 14804, OF, She 80G41) W126 99-5 |] 1929............. 149-3 
ae PE Se nee een ZN BOL8 6 olen ae 100-0 || 1980............. 135-3 
lee pa I i iota Y NEOG os CU aes pet Lal, 102-3 | 1931............. 112-6 
1670s Teed Gen 6 £0bs0: [TSO Feedeies a. | mb Gtk LOEB ily ts ch as 109-9 || 1982...........-. 104-2 
air eg oe eee Wiatede WIA pea 5 os, ee FURY Cee eet eae 104-8 
“Cie be ae eee 109-911 1809-4. 27s e.! DNS ( it POM eee 179-6: 10942,. 60 les 111-8 
ie ee HA Dy Bate WOON: hcl cis nece BoB Be GOI ciate tied 199-7193. lh eciet 112-6 
Secale We Had Mol Sie tf (0loew et ee 509-9 | 1086, .- see een, 116-5 
Leathe. obivcray. 100601 190225 .c... ee ost 86-2 || 1920............. 343i 11037 Avs. chew. 132-1 


Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices, along with the other 
price indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, were revised in 1928, 
when the list of commodities included was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting 
system was extended to obtain a fairer distribution among sub-groups, and the 
base was shifted to the year 1926. By that time most of the leading countries of 
the world had completed the first phase of post-war currency reorganization, and a 
reasonable degree of price stability seemed to have been established. Commodities 
and weights were again revised at the beginning of 1934, bringing the total number 
of price series in the index up to 567. 
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From 1926 to the latter part of 1929 a moderate decline occurred, but its effect 
upon the price structure was not great. Subsequent dislocation, however, was 
extremely serious, as may be observed from the following percentage declines of 
group prices between August, 1929, and February, 1933: Canadian farm products, 
60:7 p.c.; raw and partly manufactured materials, 50-5 p.c.; fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods, 29-3 p.c.; and the average of all commodities at wholesale, 
35-5 p.c. From March, 1933, to July, 1937, the movement of commodity prices 
was irregularly upward, culminating in a sharp rise dating from June, 1936. ‘The 
July, 1937, index of 87-5 was 36 p.c. above that for February, 1933, although this 
increase was partly cancelled by a decline of 2-9 points in the last five months of 
the year. The following index numbers show the relationship between the average 
of all commodities and specified commodity groups for December, 1937: all com- 
modities, 100-0; Canadian farm products, 101-8; raw and partly manufactured 
materials, 97-7; and fully and chiefly manufactured materials, 97-0. This repre- 
sents material improvement over conditions existing at the nadir of the depression, 
and points to a substantial restoration of equilibrium between the major price groups. 


2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1928-37. 


(1926=100.) 

Month. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
SONUALY 2. 2 ww ace aoe 96-9 94-0 95-3 75-9 69-5 63-8 70:7 71-4 72-9 81-9 
February...). ds. 3: 96-8 95-0 93-9 75-5 68-9 63-5 72-1 71:8 72°5 82-9 
Martel cyan aaa 97°7 95-6 91-8 74-5 69-0 64-3 72-1 “1-9 72-4 85-4 
FW a Sor ar 98-3 94-5 91-2 73-9 68-2 65-3 71-3 72:5 72+2 86-2 
May.s.«<.aeeleew’ 97-9 93-4 89-7 72-5 67-4 66-7 71:1 72-2 71-9 85-2 
JUNOT. ccs sew en 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-8 66-4 67-5 72-0 71-4 72-3 84-6 
POLY as vais Soe 96-0 97-2 85-3 71-3 66-5 70-5 72-0 71-4 74-3 87-6 
August... .vees 95-3 98-4 83-7 70-5 66-7 69-5 72-2 71-7 76-1 85-6 
September....... 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-7 65-9 68-9 71-9 72-4 76-4 85-0 
October's. ..../-058 95-2 96-8 81-0 69-9 65-0 67-9 71-3 73°1 77-1 84-7 
November... ..... 94-9 95-7 79-5 70-7 64-7 68-9 71-1 72-7 77-2 83-1 
December........ 94-6 96-0 77 70-4 64-0 69-0 71-1 72°7 79-6 82-7 


This irregular rise in Canadian price levels which dates from February, 1933, 
received its first major setback in the last half of 1937. The Bureau’s index of 
wholesale prices for December was 82-7 on the base 1926 =100; it compared with 
a December 1936 figure of 79-6, and indicated a net rise of 3-9 p.c. Year-end in- 
dexes alone, however, fail to give a true picture of price movements. The rapid 
advance which featured the latter half of 1936 continued at an accelerated pace 
until the final week of March when the Bureau’s weekly index reached a peak of 
86-9. Coincident with subsequent recession in world commodity markets, Canadian 
price levels reacted moderately carrying the index to 84-1 for the week ended 


June 11. Rapid deterioration of the grain crop on the Prairies then stimulated an. . . 


advance in the Canadian farm products index of more than 12 p.c. in the next 5 
weeks, while the general index rose 4 p.c. to 87-7. A second decline commenced in 
August, and subsequent monthly indexes fell steadily with many wholesale prices 
ending the year considerably below opening figures. 


Movements of indexes for the various component materials showed less varia- 
tion in 1937 than in 19386. In the preceding year the range of dispersion was marked . 
by vegetable products which advanced 25-2 p.c. and by a rise of 0:6 p.c. for non- 
metallic mineral products. In 1937 the range was from +13-9 p.c. to —7-1 p.c., 
and the actual percentage changes were as follows: vegetable products +1-5, 
animal products +5-8, textiles —2-7, wood products +8-5, iron and its products 
+13-9, non-ferrous metals —7-1, non-metallic minerals +1-4, and chemicals +2-0. 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 
1926 Base), by Groups (Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-37, with 
Monthly Figures for 1936-37. 


Norr.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 863 of the 1934-35 Year Book, for 1934 at 
p. 807 of the 1936 Year Book, for 1935 at p. 793 of the 1937 Year Book, and those for certain earlier years in 
the corresponding table of previous editions. 


: : Non- Non- : 
Animals| Fibres, Wood, Tron : Chemi- 
Se por and Textiles Wood and prereset Cora cals fins 
Month Their and Products Its — SES and aa 


Pro- | Textile || and | Pro- | ,a"4 and =| Allied | ™0d- 
ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. Ake te AG eh Products.| 3s: 


Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 


1913-25 6.00%. 50 28 |-> ‘21 26 15 16 13 236 
1926-33......... 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
1934-37.5....... 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 


Index Numbers. 


IOTA scasiees. i 72°6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
EOND 15 Sones. 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
PONG ET cette aster 85-0 77-6 64-0 | 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
NOU hse ee she crete 110-4 114-6 79-8 | 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
OLS...ccrubseiste ss 12741 157-1 89-1 | 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
POLO; saaesetoe ss 140-8 163-8 109-6 | 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
IN PAVERS ren 145-1 176-6 154-4 | 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
RUE). oe enti 109-6 96-0 129-4 | 128-0 97:0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
DOD Fis weet es is 96-0 101-7 106-3 | 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
1923)7. Kasmaiees 95-0 116-9 113-0 | 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
MODE ee eee « 5) 91-8 117-9 105-9 | 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
Led ge ee ss 100-3 112-5 101-6 | 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
HOG og re eta 100-0 106-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ODT, tence e 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 SWiSTi 
NESS ree eens « 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
WO2Ore cetera © 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
HUGO Achiaats cleeie ws 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
BOS Lee. Scere tie coe 73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86:5 86-7 72:1 
BUS scald eeiee' oa! 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
UBS iar ae oees 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
HOSS Seca sie ees.» 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
EOSD neces ees 70:4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
ADSOH ie a ote tern se 71-8 69-6 68-5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 74-6 
LIOR Y pes oes ae 78-4 72-7 76-7 | 101-8 83-8 86-6 81-4 84-6 
1936. 

JVANUALY 0 '505 3 72-9 69-9 67-4 87-2 68-3 85-3 77°3 72-9 
February....... 72:1 69-4 67-8 87-3 68-4 85-9 77-2 72-5 
Marth s.cieies. 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-2 85-9 77-2 72-4 
Cg es Be 69-9 69-5 68-0 87-4 69-1 85:5 77-4 72-2 

BUVigtoled e's here's <1 69-1 69-1 68-2 87-8 68-3 85-4 77-2 71-9 
eee ss. Beat.» 69-7 69-1 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72:3 
eee eee 70-5 69-5 68-2 87-8 68-1 85-1 78-3 74-3 
PACS a. a ea oe < 72-3 69-8 68-6 87-9 69-1 85-2 78-4 76-1 
September 73-4 69-6 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 76-4 
October......... 73-4 69-5 69-3 88-2 70-4 85-0 78-7 77-1 
-November : 73°5 69-6 69-4 88-3 74-0 85-0 78-8 77-2 
December...... : 73-9 70-9 69-6 91-4 77-8 85-9 79-1 79-6 

1937. 

January......... 75-4 72-1 73-0 92-1 82-5 85:6 79-2 81-9 
February....... 75-2 73-2 74:2 94-1 86°2 86-0 80-0 82-9 
Mareh:,.4.5. 6%. 74-9 73-8 77-3 | 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 85-4 
Se eee 77-1 75-2 78-5 | 102-9 89-6 85:6 82-7 86-2 

RAMs ig sea wens 76-8 75-1 78-9 | 102-8 85-9 86-6 82-2 85-2 
Ec dalde ees 77-5 74-9 77-8 | 103-0 84-3 86:8 81-6 84-6 
Batty gl oe . 78-9 74-4 78:0 | 103-9 85-9 87-0 81-7 87-6 
August... 0.0... . 81-0 73-6 77-9 | 104-5 86:3 87-2 81-8 85-6 
September : * 81-8 71-7 77-2 | 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 85-0 
Metober ....,...; . 81-7 70-8 76:2 | 105-0 77-4 87:3 81-9 84-7 
November 7 80-7 69-2 75-7 | 104-1 73-7 87-4 81-3 83-1 
December 78-2 69-0 75-5 1 103-9 72-5 87-2 80-7 82-7 
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4.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), Classified 
According to Purpose, Yearly Averages, 1914-37, and Individual Months, 1936-37. 


Nors.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 865 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1934 
at p. 808 of the 1936 Year Book, for 1935 at p. 794 of the 1937 Year Book and those for certain earlier years 
in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


SS ———————————————————————————— EET 


Consumer Goods. Producer Goods. 
BR ee: Se 8 SF ee add | 
Producers’ Materials. 
Year and Month. eae pie Pe 
All. Oversees! Other. | All Eau Building } Manu- || 5; 
oe Sauip- | ll. |andCon-| fact- ities. 
peeene® ; struction. | uring. 


Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 


ee ee ee ee 


itgetos Pepe 98 74 og hr as Vet eb eae 30 | 99 | 236 
1QMBEAS he ce cea. 204 116 sg | 351 22 | 329 o7 | 232 | 502 
ious; ) ed 236 126 | 110 | 402 24 | 378 11 | 267 | 567 


Index Numbers. 


OWA chert recesses 62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 72-1 62-9 74-3 65-5 
NOUS 2. eek Se reaaiee 65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70-4 
LOG bee AS su. cinbare 74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
11) by ee ie = Pa i 95-4 109-4 77-6 | 119-6 69-6 | 126-3 87-6 | 135-5 114-3 
AGES... foe tte toes 107-0 119-4 91-4 LSS 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 127-4 
LOTS 3s oe <a t epee 118-7 128-2 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 133-9 
19D OOS Se Ma heere se 140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 | 170-4 144-0 176-6 155-9 
OQ wa che BEA Sos oe 88 108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 110-0 
1922 3.ck a eters eh ene 95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 97-3 
1923:s.<7 eee ee 93:7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 98-0 
LODE 5. ode ee eee 93-2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 99-4 
TODR. sa ee ee 97-2 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 | 105-5 102-9 106-2 102-6 
1996>,.. + ee ad: 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Ota aoa Ae eee ve 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 97-7 
TOSS. Beek ste 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-4 
A920 FORA Bk cee 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 95-6 
AQSO RSet ees com wae 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-7 90-8 79-7 86-6 
AGB ee ee ache 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64-6 81-9 61-7 72-1 
19308. es 71-3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 66-7 
1953 a te eee 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57-5 67-1 
1 OSA ee cee be 74-1 69-7 77-0 67:8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 71-6 
LOS5 Fated ees oe 73:6 70:4 75-7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 
1036 cud eee ice ace 74-7 73-4 75-5 72-4 90-0 70-4 85-3 67-9 74-6 
HOST NSA Ae 79-5 81-2 78-4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 84-6 
1936. 
ANUST Veide ae eee 2 74-2 72-4 75-4 69-8 90-0 67-5 83-6 64-8 72-9 
BPebruarye:.s. ce sen: 73-9 71-3 75-7 69-3 90-2 67-0 84-2 64-1 72-5 
March Schnee. acu be 73-8 70-8 75-8 69-3 90-2 67-0 84-2 64-1 72-4 
Aprils: aeteiseris + ott 73-3 70-3 75-4 69-1 90-2 66-7 84-6 63-7 72-2 
IMIBY .2 2 3Ghare hae eRe 73-2 70-1 75°3 67-9 89-9 65-5 85-0 62-2 71-9 
TM OAS domes kas cts 73-7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 72-3 
uly :ccaye teste eee 74-3 73-3 75-0 72-1 89-7 70-1 85-2 67-5 74-3 
WAtioustit aintehe occas 75-5 75-6 75-4 74-6 89-7 72-9 85-6 70-8 76-1 
Septembers....:..<- 75-5 75:6 75:5 75-0 89-6 73°4 85-8 71-3 76-4 
October A-sossee ee 75:8 76-4 75-4 76-3 89-5 74-8 86-4 72-8 77-1 
INO Vembers. o. c te 76:0 76:2 75°8 76-3 89-5 74-8 86-6 72-8 77-2 
Decemberiess.. sane 76-9 77-5 76-5 80-4 91-8 79-1 87-8 77-6 79-6 
1937. 

NANUAT Vs Ake recone 78-0 79-4 77-1 83-5 92-1 82-5 90-0 81-2 81-9 
Pebruanys ees scsese 78-6 79-7 77-8 84-7 92-3 83-8 91-8 82-5 82-9 
March A.Rits.45...2¢ 78-3 79-4 77-5 88-7 92-3 88-3 97-3 86-8 85-4 
Aprilelesennecs ot: 79-1 80-7 78-1 89-2 92-4 88-8 98-2 87-2 86-2 

A RE Cao Bates 79-2 80-0 78-7 87-3 94-1 86-5 98-0 84-6 85-2 
Tune... 4 ee ee 79-5 80-3 79-0 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-4 83-0 84-6 
dialysis? Ra te 81-2 84-4 79-1 90-3 94-3 89-8 95-7 88-8 87-6 
AMS USGA centre cruciate 80-6 82-8 79-2 86-8 94-6 85-9 95-4 84-3 85:6 
September.......... 80-5 82-1 79-1 85-9 94-5 84-9 94-3 83-3 85-0 
OCtO ben sates 80-6 83-0 79-0 84-8 94-5 83-7 92-6 82-2 84-7 
November.......... 79-7 81-6 78-5 82-4 94-5 81-0 91-8 79-2 83-1 
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5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
ees tay According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1918, 1919 and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book, 
and those for 1930 at p. 795 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Numbers of 
Item, Commodities. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
1913-25.| 1926-33.) 1934-37. 


Aggregate combined indexes, 

raw and partly manufactured. 107 
Aggregate combined indexes, 

fully and chiefly manufactured 129 
Articles of Farm Origin-—1! 

1. Field (grains, ete.)— 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 


PACEULCU eo sccclete wrk se. sts 46 
(6) Fully and chiefly manu- 
PHOGUROU. te gee Shieh dekeds Le 41 
(c) Combined indexes........ 87 
2. Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PAGUUPEG ne Ree cee oe Poe as 25 
(ob) Fully and chiefly manu- 
FACLUTOMS Aho Bie) Revers 2 28 
(c) Combined indexes........ 53 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains, etc.)......... 20 
MATE ie Ree pel Noise «cise dol 16 
3. Combined indexes......... 36 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PORORGLY Stace ace clon aio ieee He 2 
(6) Fully and chiefly manu- 
ENG N sere |e oh AD AA Mie eee Mera 6 
(c) Combined indexes........ 8 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PACHUT OG ie ne Ne ss taes a eats 16 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
PACLULC ets. tc oc Ris 5 
(c) Combined indexes........ 21 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PACLUTOUNE SS Gast osc cick Bek ate 18 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
LACUUDEG. 6 eset ds Got dots 49 
(c) Combined indexes........ 67 


1 Domestic and foreign. 
6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-37. 


Norz.—Comparable figures for the years 1926-29 will be found at pp. 807-809 of the 1933 Year Book, 
and for the years 1930-32 at pp. 867-869 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Totals, Raw and Partly 


Manufactured— 
MOSS Paes tg. wach. Wa): 51-2 | 50-6 | 52-1 | 53-0 | 56-0 | 57-6 | 62-9 | 60-9 | 59-9 | 57-5 | 59-3 | 58-9 
BUSES Bes. wih eels abo Sus 61-1 | 62-8 | 62-3 | 61-5 | 62-3 | 64-6 | 64-7 | 65-3 | 64-8 | 64-5 | 64-3 64-3 
OCD? Be SESE oe ets aoee 64-7 | 64-9 | 65-2 | 66-4 | 66-3 | 65-0 | 64-9 | 65-0 | 67-3 | 67-9 | 67-2 67-2 
OL ERCH tor re le Set ae 68-0 | 67-5 | 67-3 | 66-8 | 66-2 | 66-6 | 69-7 | 73-0 | 73-9 | 75-2 | 75-8 79-3 
EEC, ne ae ae ee 82-5 | 83-8 | 86-8 | 87-6 | 85-8 | 83-2 | 88-3 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 81-1] 80-8 

Totals, Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— 
SRE cee acres 67-2 | 66-8 | 67-8 | 69-6 | 70-4 | 70-2 | 72-4 | 71-7 | 71-5 | 71-2 | 71-7 | 72-0 
OE 8 Os ae 73-1 | 74-6 | 75-1 | 74-0 | 73-0 | 73-0] 73-1 | 73-4 | 73-5 | 72-8 | 72-4 72-5 
SALT Ae Relea ei diie 72-6 | 73-4 | 73-3 | 73-3 | 72-3 | 71-5 | 71-8 | 72-3 | 72-4} 73-3 | 72-9 72-9 
RUM mneni ee. 2 cls far: 72-7 | 72-2 | 72-1 | 72-3 | 71-7 | 71-9 | 73-3 | 74-8 | 74-9 | 75-2 | 75-4 77°3 
LUBY Eh vee ae A 78-5 | 78-7 | 79-6 | 80-6 | 80-1 | 80-3 | 82-3 | 81-9 | 81-31 81-4 | 80-7 1 80-3 

46847—52 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
oer According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-37— 
continued. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign)— , 

A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 

Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 


Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1OSB A cae ke wae ceeke oe 64:6 | 64-2 | 64-7 | 70-2 | 73-2 | 72-5 | 77-3 | 75-0 | 74-1 | 72-7 | 73-3 | 73-2 
10348; 250) SRe ee: 74-5 | 75-4 | 75-5 | 74-1 | 73-6 | 73-0 | 73-6 | 74-3 | 73-8 | 73-1] 73-0] 73-3 
LOSS RS..h Ree Bie 798A A737 NO7337 IATA ds) | W397 lees b (2-0. | dad te cLedaedee Omimabec mde es 
1936 eae eec chee streets 79-0 | 71-3 | 71-4 1 71-1 | 70-5 | 70-3 | 73-2 | 75-6 | 75-5 | 77-5 | 77-6) 807 
LOST rece eaters theres 81-7 | 82-0 | 83-2 | 84-4 | 83-8 | 83-3 | 87-3 | 84-6 | 83-0 | 83-3 | 82-3 | 82-5 
Total— 
19S33= foo. bs cine ebae 51-0 | 51-1 | 52-5 | 56-6 | 60-9 | 61-6 | 68-7 | 65-1 | 62-7 | 59-6 | 60-8} 60-3 
1OSAS. FA desu ee bieere 62:7 | 64-0 | 64-2 | 63-1 | 63-7 | 65-3 | 66-4 | 67-8 | 66-7 | 64:8 | 64-7 64-9 
LOST ISS. Ee etek rs 65-1 | 65-3 | 65-4 | 67-1 | 66-0 | 64-4 | 64-2 | 64-2 | 65-1 | 65-8 | 64-7 64-6 
LOSGOE vocck etait iets 65:2 | 64-2 | 64-4 | 64-2 | 63-3 | 64-2 | 68-9 | 73-1 | 73-1] 75-0 | 74-9 | 79-5 
LOR Pee ca acer 82-2 | 82-9 | 85-1 | 86-1 | 83-8 | 82-3 | 89-0 | 82-7 | 81-5 | 82-1 | 79-6} 80-2 
B. Animal— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
be, ata ee 57-9 | 55-0 | 55-9 | 56-2 | 57-7 | 57-4 | 58-5 | 59-9 | 62-2 | 62-0 | 65-3 | 65-1 
1954? , So Aen cereale 66-1 | 69-6 | 67-1 | 65-8 | 65-1 | 65-8 | 63-3 | 61-7 | 63-4 | 67-9 | 67-9 | 67-8 
1955 =; dae tee sees tre 68:9 | 69-6 | 70-4 | 70-0 | 71-8 | 70:6 | 69-7 | 70-1 | 73-3 | 74:4 | 74:3 | 74-6 
1996>; ans cates oe eee 75-8 | 75-8 | 73-9 | 72-4 | 72-6 | 70:3 | 70-1 | 70-5 | 72-9 | 74:3 | 76-8] 78-0 
LOST cep ee eee 79-5 | 80-5 | 81-4 | 83-8 | 84:4 | 80-8 | 81-8 | 82-7 | 85-2 | 84-5 | 84-5 | 81-6 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1 Ke Sgn, Pas Pate eee 59-2 | 58-9 | 62-3 | 63-8 | 61-9 | 61-9 | 63-0 | 63-3 | 63-0 | 68-1 | 64-0 | 65-4 
TOSS ER Lhe cas 67:6 | 72-0 | 73:9 | 71-7 | 68-8 | 69-6 | 69-3 | 69-5 | 70-7 | 68:9 | 67-7 | 67-6 
TODD Aewine ys ve chete she ners 67-6 | 70-1 | 69-7 | 69-1 | 67-9 | 66-9 | 67-7 | 69-7} 71-1 | 73-4 | 72-7 72°4 
1O8Gre cone eee 71-5 | 70-0 | 69-5 | 70-3 | 68-9 | 69-9 | 71-1 | 73-1 | 78-9 | 72-3 | 72-6] 73-5 
LOS Tartans cto 75-2 |-74-8 | 73-8 | 75-0 | 73-7 | 74:8 | 76-3 | 78-6 | 78-6) 79°1 1 77-77 7601 
Total— 
NGS3 eet etic ans ees 58-6 | 57-2 | 59-5 | 60-5 | 60-1 | 59-9 | 61-0 | 61-8 | 62-7 | 62-6 | 64:6 | 65-3 
Ry Wea Pe ie acs Geel 66:9 | 71-0 | 71-0 | 69-1 | 67-2 | 68-0 | 66-7 | 66-1 | 67-5 | 68-5 | 67-8 | 67-7 
LOS5SL26; ee eee 68-2 | 69-9 | 70-0 | 69-5 | 69-6 | 68-5 | 68-6 | 69-9 | 72-1 | 78-8 | 73-4] 73-4 
POSGItee ae ee ere 73-4 | 72-5 | 71-4 | 71-2 | 70-5] 70-1 | 70-7 | 72-0 | 73-5 | 73-2 | 74:4] 75-5 
N03 Te vin eon eee 77-1 | 77-3 | 77-1 | 78-8 | 78-3 | 77-4 | 78-7 | 80-4 | 81-5 | 81-4 | 80-6 | 78-5 
C. Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Field (grains, etc.)— 
LOSS seas ee cae eee 34-8 | 35-8 | 37-8 | 40-7 | 46-9 | 49-4 | 60-8 | 55-1 | 49-5 | 44-1 | 46-7] 45-3 
1WG84.c0 3: SURE aati k an. 48-0 | 49-4 |] 49-8 | 48-8 | 51-1 | 55-7 | 57-7 | 60-7 | 59-0 | 55-3 | 55-7] 56-1 
1935; cBieaconcecosoe. 55-8 | 55-8 | 56-4 | 59-8 | 58-0 | 55-1 | 55-2 | 56-0 |] 59-1 | 59-4 | 58-0] 58-1 
TOS G5 och a neroca aan 59-0 | 58-9 | 59-2 | 59-8 | 59-9 | 60-8 | 63-2 | 74-1 | 74-2 | 76-4 | 75-6 83-4 
WSiseccss cece 88-3 | 89-6 | 93-4 | 94-4 | 89-0 | 85-1 | 97-7 | 84-6 | 84-8 | 86-3 | 81-8 | 83-9 
Animal— 
1033 Fai eh aee 58-3 | 54-7 | 56-1 | 56:3 | 58-3 | 57-7 | 58-9 | 60-6 | 63-2 | 63-0 | 67-7 
1934 ee nee 68-4 | 72-2 | 68-8 | 67-4 | 66-8 | 66-0 | 63-7 | 62-9 | 65-0 | 70:3 | 70-4 
1088 ries Cortes? 71-0 1 72-5 | 73-3 | 72-9 | 74-4} 72-0 | 71-1 |- 72-4 | 75-5 | 76-7 | 77-1 
OSG oe eG ana aales 77-5 | 77-8'| 76-0 | 73-8 |. 73:0 | 70:4 | 71-6 | 71-9 | 74-7 | 76-2 | 79-5 
JOST: chen O secre meoiee 82-1 | 82-6 | 84-2 | 86-3 | 85-7 | 81-4 |] 83-9 | 85-5 | 88-8 | 86-9 | 87-4 
Tvtal— 
LOSS Se eM hoo 43-6 | 42-9 | 44-6 | 46-5 | 51-2 | 52-5 | 60-1 | 57-2 | 54-6 | 51-2 | 54-6 
ORS ee ee 55-6 | 57-9 | 56-9 | 55-8 | 57-0 | 59-6 | 59-9 | 61-5 | 61-2 | 60-9 | 61-2 
LOS DH AM bo athe dane 61:5 | 62-0 | 62-7 | 64-7 | 64-1 | 61-4 | 61-1 | 62-1 | 65-2 | 65-9 | 65-1 
199@. eee Sk ee 65-9 | 66-0 | 65-5 | 65-0 | 64-8 | 64-4 | 66-3 | 73-3 | 74-4 | 76-3 | 77-1 
193 Tees et ents Ba 86-0 | 87-0 | 90:0 | 91-4 | 87-8 | 83-7 | 92-5 | 84-9 | 86-3 | 86-5 | 83-9 
II, Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
67-5 | 71 


eo BAe 4 


i a rh ra 


ote ym 


+ 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
ae oie According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-37— 
concluded. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June. | July. } Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


If. Articles of Marine 
Origin—concluded. 


fully snc Chiefly 
anufactured— 
LUE RE Oe. gee ee 60-8 | 61-2 | 61-8 | 63-0 | 62-7 | 62-3 | 63-6 | 67-7 | 67-7 | 68-9 | 69-0 | 69-7 
AYSEP MR eee eens 7197226 -|9 72:2) 72-7} 72°F | 73-2) | 74-22-7480 7727 | 78 77-7 76-7 
1935 doce sad bows 75-5 | 75-4 | 75:5 | 73-6 | 71-4 | 72-0 | 72-5 | 69-9 | 68-8 | 68-6 | 70-7 70-3 
DS rh fees eee, Fas 69-4 | 70-0 | 69-6 | 69:3 | 68-7 | 69-7 | 70-6 | 72-0 | 71-2 | 70-5 | 69-9 69-6 
i) ah ee Ci he Sh 69-3 | 69-5 | 69-7 | 72-1 | 71-3 | 72-2 | 72-4 | 70-9 | 73-4 | 72-6 | 73-7 73-8 
Total— 
1 AE he Te a SR Nt 59-1 | 56-7 | 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7 | 60-3 | 61-7 | 65-4 | 66-5 | 68-5 | 69-5 66-8 
TOSSA SARNIA Fee 68:6 | 69-3 | 68-5 | 68-3 | 68-3 | 69-2 | 68-6 | 70-7 | 75-3 | 77-1 | 74-5 70-5 
ON Oe eee el 72-2 | 71-7 | 71-8 | 69-6 | 66-7 | 69-1 | 67-7 | 67-5 | 68-7 | 68-8 | 69-0 68-0 
A USB oe fier be Paina el 67-1 | 68-3 | 69-3 | 67-9 | 65-3 | 67-9 | 68-2 | 71-2 | 71-8 | 73-0 | 71-3 69-6 
es Lee ites cate rte 69-1 | 69-4 | 66-3 | 69-1 | 68-8 | 71-7 | 71-3 | 74-2 | 76-4 | 76-1 | 76-0 73:5 
III. Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 

Sneek arena 5 ASS ae 66-0 | 65-2 | 65-2 | 64-4 | 64-8 | 69-7 | 71-5 | 72-8 | 74-0 | 74-7 | 74-4 74-4 
pI GY. Sette oe ay eee 75-7 | 76-0 | 76-2 | 76-4 | 76-8 | 77-9 | 77-2 | 76-5 | 76-3 | 76-1 | 75-2 74-5 
[OSS Ree sere. Gian rane (4°70 \ 74-9 |\-74-2 41 73-2) | 73-2 | 73-1 | 74-0. | 73-8 | 75-5 | 74-8 | 75-4 76-8 
tO ee ee eee 78-7 | 79-5 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-3 | 80-1 | 80-7 | 81-2 | 81-6 | 82-8 | 82-9 83-3 
ib BW apna as Soe Rees | 86:8 | 89-3 | 95-8 | 98-0 | 98-5 | 96-1 | 96-6 | 96-3 | 94-9 | 92-8 | 91-7 91-3 

Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
NOS Gare gees ee sere 61-8 | 61-6 | 61-3 | 55-3 | 55-2 | 55-1 | 55-2 | 55-3 | 55-3 | 56-0 | 56-1 56-2 
RES Caer toe ee Se a 56:2 | 56-2 | 56-2 | 56:3 | 56-4 | 56-4 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 55-9 | 55-9 | 55-9 55-9 
TRU yea, Sl 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-1 | 56-5 | 56-5 56-5 
$OSGUE SANGRE See. 57-5 | 57-6 | 57-5 | 57-6 | 57-5 | 57-4 | 57-4 | 57-4 | 57-3 | 57-4) 57-4 | 575 
LOS ar Mrs cok ek o 60-7 | 60-7 | 60-7 | 60-9 | 61-1 | 61-2 | 61-2 | 61-2 | 61-3 | 61-2 | 61-2 61-3 
Total— 
BABA SA 63-8 | 63-3 | 63-1 | 59-5 | 59-7 | 61-9 | 62-8 | 63-5 | 64-0 | 64-7 | 64-6 | 64-7 
tees ay. 65-3 | 65-4 | 65-5 | 65-7 | 65-9 | 66-4 | 65-9 | 65-6 | 65-4 | 65-3 | 64-9 | 64-6 
natal eel 64-7 | 64-8 | 64-5 | 64-0 | 64-0 | 64-0 | 64-4 | 64-3 | 65-1 | 65-0] 65-3 | 66-0 
19964: Ae. 67-4 | 67-8 | 67-7 | 67-9 | 68-1 | 68-0 | 68-3 | 68-5 | 68-6 | 69-2 | 69-3 | 69-5 
TAS (a Wea ee 72-9 | 74-0 | 77-1 | 78-2 | 78-5 | 77-5 | 77-7 | 77-6 | 77-0 | 75-9 | 75-4 1 75:3 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 

IQS gS SRST Aes, 75-8 | 75-6 | 75-9 | 74-9 | 74-1 | 74-4 | 75-7 | 75-0 | 76-5 | 75-9 | 76-2 77-3 

TOG AS ees See LID Se Ole tile Ol dives lane hem Beis) lo CeO) Ie cok fa oo] omdne 77-8 

| SIH Tae area na 78-0 | 78-0 | 78-1 | 79-2 | 79-6 | 79-2 | 79-2 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 81-5 | 81-4 80-8 

PUSO ae ee ee eS 79-6 | 79-9 | 80-1 | 79-6 | 79-0 | 78-9 | 78-8 | 79-2 | 79-9 | 80-0 | 81-1 82-7 

POSING et Nec 84-0 | 85-7 | 88-8 | 86-3 | 86-5 | 85-4 | 86-1 | 86-2 | 85-7 | 84-0 | 82-7 82-3 
Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— 

bik eae 84-2 | 83-3 | 83-4 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 84-2 | 84-3 | 84-7 | 85-8 | 86-1 | 86-1 86-1 
Le Oe eee mee 86:4 | 86-5 | 86-5 | 86-5 | 86-0 | 86-0 | 85-9 | 85-7 | 85-6 | 85-6 | 85-5 85-6 
HET ee eee: § Oe 85-8 | 85-9 | 86-0 | 85-6 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 84-9 | 85-1 | 84-7 | 84-5 | 84-5 84-7 
HET Rte Shee ace A 84-3 | 84-8 | 84-8 | 85-0 | 85-0 | 85-2 | 85-1 | 85-2 | 85-3 | 84-9 | 85-1 87-2 
TUR YESS. ete a anes Oo 87-4 | 88-2 | 91-0 | 92-0 | 91-9 | 92-2 | 92-7 | 93-2 | 93-3 | 92-8 | 92-6 92-2 

Total— 
ODD hy a tras arts hicw c 80-4 | 79-9 | 80-0 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 80-4 | 81-6 | 81-5 | 81-7 | 82-2 
LGB tot Ss ny A a 82-6 | 82-7 | 82-7 | 82-3 | 82-1 | 82-1 | 82-1 | 82-0 | 81-8 | 81-9 | 82-0 82-1 
POGOT Mase meee stakes ; 82-3 | 82-4 | 82-5 | 82-7 | 81-9 | 81-6 | 82-4 | 82-7 | 82-8 | 83-2 | 83-1 83-0 
PO Rit Mis tth ood ots. gS 82-2 | 82-6 | 82-7 | 82-5 | 82-3 | 82-4 | 82-3 | 82-5 | 82-9 | 82-7 | 88-3 85-1 
POO humac ee ee a 85-9 | 87-1 | 90-0 | 89-5 | 89-5 | 89-2 | 89-7 | 90-1 | 89-9 | 88-9 | 88-2 87-8 


Section 2.-_-Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel, and rent which has been published 
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monthly in the Labour Gazelte since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, 
figures are included for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light, 
and rent. The Labour Department aims, by this methed, to have a basis for com- 
putation that can be readily applied to the data for any given locality or district 
at any time, or for any class of labour—for instance, coal miners, who usually do 
not live in cities. Index numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the 
Bureau are constructed from a more general point of view, having for their object 
the measurement of the general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion 
as a whole, and being so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other _ 
general index numbers constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of 
wholesale prices. Calculated, as they are, on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the 
total consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent 
measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distin- 
guished from that of any particular class or section. 


In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living index moved up from 80-8 in 1936 to 83-1 in 19387, continuing 
the upward trend apparent after July 1938. Higher prices for focds, rentals, clothing 
and sundries were chiefly responsible for the advance. Fuel declined from 86-4 to 
85-4. The monthly index for living costs fluctuated during 1937 between 81-8 and 
84-3. January and December group indexes were as follows: foods, 75-2 and 79-1; 
fuel, 86-3 and 86-1; rent, 84-9 and 89-0; clothing, 71-6 and 73-3; sundries, 93-0 
and 93-9. 


”4.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents ape Costs of Services (on the 1926 Base), 
1913-37. 


(1926= 100.) 
2 ee en ne ee 


Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries} Total 


a i a i i 


Seat Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
POTS Aas seven ete Giana aanis oiere a ole ofr tuasbiers = 66-2 65-8 64-1 63-3 66-2 65-4 
LOLA Ee certain aioe. eocks tiaras Mae ereiers 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
LS Dh Ree er cee tac ot aavepere ot cvansveqsues® 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
EO UGS eh iccocrace  eceeenc acer eae CEASE neta shes eran 77-5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 (2b 
VS Wy ieee MR Sar ee eS cioiSidia Gee eRe Gs CY GE 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
EQAR. Ue Sek cloth deena CNG tect a las star atte 114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
TOTS) Rs ee he eerrce roe cots es ci ehe bo suereta 122-5 86-2 75-6 125-9 95-4 107-2 
TODO ee 2 ees er ne co leye Py otk er sxe orote 141-1 102-6 86-5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
LOD Pe cals: op at ou ee. & abeeteie etaahe atone 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
LD et pani. oe ces, Stan tes eearc is -Aes Poets nee, rena: 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
\ YVR eke aNd ene Picger = CTC A Coos eect ye 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-6 
pb ig ae een As AR ri Set CCE iS Metab aap eke ae 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
IQ 2b ct ccew ede res wees ee ee end ota sie 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99-3 
NOG orc rctets ceva wile ere pe ee retorabene eer 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOO Fee Oe ZAR ee ee ieee the 98-0 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
TODS. 5 Me eee 8 Sree eta at eter ters 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9 
WO 2D an. whos, ccs tolave cc o-draiede aheteutin ee ahem eae ager 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
VOSO se rok. scare Cet ole cre celatie to ae einen ioe 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
HO Sided an tM des ostaiaasbh babies oni odes cen dies 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
NSD: cc, ycpcte cea an esele le art oie ies oieiekel aati neater 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-3 94-6 81-4 
MBE id sO ate A Mele aR try Sle we. Gite eines an: 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 77-5 
1934 5. ciasbessnties Oh cameos Nears see oe 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 78-6 
TOS5 eehockotins Soa e sae ee oe areas 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-9 92-2 79-1 
WOSG22 6. hc rhea ae cae te ater aoe 73-4 86-42 83-7 70-5 92-92 80-82 
1 OE de eee ras Fe Wo Rens tyes eye aise 85-4 86-9 72-7 93-6 83-1 


Seen eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee Ea 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1933, 
1936, 1937, and January-April, 1938. 


(1926= 100.) 


Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries] Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index.! Index. Index.! 


1933. 
DEMIAT Vem ae ots Bio ie hoo ale See woah 62-8 89-2 90-0 68-4 92-9 78-7 
Mbarara Feta oe arian ie ukias Se a ckenateigh Sp 60-6 89-1 90-0 68-4 92-7 77-9 
MIAME Gh rmabontirn een ckede sat Sate esuht: 60-4 88-7 90-0 66-2 92-5 77-4 
PATE LE Ce Vickie se terrae: Land BA Be ek AAG Soe 61-3 88-7 90-0 66-2 92-5 77-7 
DUNC Metin Sic aue. cia ebe ter. ah Paya aie ays 2% Siciols ae 61-9 88-4 84-0 66-2 92-5 76-6 
PGE aria cei RY eisai cs Hla BG wus eet 62-2 87-7 84-0 65-8 92-4 76-6 
EON gat eee ads Up Foss Le Gea ek oe 63-2 86-0 84-0 65:8 92.4 76:8 
PA aietsh wert eee’ Riaroie oe Sraade tick Peso ok 67-8 86-4 84-0 65-8 92-4 78-2 
ROU SOHIDOEE cascta brndias Sadloss.ocetin rs oc er 65-9 86-3 84-0 67-9 92-7 78-1 
EIS al lle ARs Sy ek Se ne ee 65-4 87-1 80-4 67-9 92-7 77-3 
BN OLVORTRIOGE Sentai «states. opscateteh ale: Foo bacavececaa ba 65-8 87-2 80-4 67-9 92-7 77-4 
HOPARHCH TOR eeleteg ty tye Reeser ae sinc wee 66-6 87-3 80-4 68-5 92-8 77°8 
1933 Averages..............5 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 77-5 

1936. 
NEIAIGY eae Caen ciir ocean cds oe eee 73°9 87-2 82-6 69-9 91-9 80-4 
BLGDEUAE Vii eee ten ae cee ieee vids ls 72-9 87-2 82-6 69-9 92-0 80-1 
Wi ears laden oc hc schctch te crsicleanairaue hee as 73-4 87-4 82-6 70-2 92-1 80-4 
PAD EM ere 5 os Eats osc es Cake ond ewe 71-0 87-3 82-6 70-2 92-1 79-6 
Ee ees 5 Ula g uh RE i EE DES ee a a 71-3 87-2 83-8 70-2 92-1 80-0 
SF AT IGS Ree tN Sacchi Ai cniciaz ee ess Le owes or 71-3 85-8 83-8 70-7 92-1 80-0 
(ATI 245%, ets ~ eR Se eee oe aad 72-6 85-8 83-8 70-7 92-1 80-4 
EAVUCATIS| At 00 ie MEARS CA at ae a 74-7 85-8 83-8 70-7 92-1 81-0 
RODLGRLDCE SE Sie tear a6 vis cnn cicdisaacah f4 75-1 86-1 83-8 70-6 92-2 81-1 
URES or aii rar Neel sre A ee PD cee 74-4 86-3 84-9 70-6 92-1 81-1 
BNGveMiber tee ba Eee oh Odd th ees de 75-0 86-7 84-9 70-6 92-2 81-4 
PV CCOua Or ee ok ten etiete ois. tesciaintee betas be 75-3 86-7 84-9 71-6 92-3 81-7 
1936 Averages............... 73-4 86-6 83-7 70-5 92-1 80-6 

1937.2 
LERSEY EV ac acemc oo CROs BEE are aan = 75-2 86-3 84-9 71-6 93-0 81-8 
UNS SOI tg tal loess GEARS Bie tonto ea 2 75-6 86-4 84-9 71-6 93-1 81-9 
Mirch ag Stem oh bie tigi Be sek Bialirs oh 75-7 86-4 84-9 72-6 93-3 82-2 
TNO ewan? Bo etic Mi, yee a: trae ae ee mane 76-3 86-4 84-9 72-6 93-3 82-4 
VER earciahto dsist cons eae ee be 76-6 85-9 87-3 72-6 93-4 82-9 
Pune Pare ee alt, Lived WES Fe weakly ah 76-4 84-0 87-3 72-9 93-7 82-9 
AOS agi Sn apt eae ERO SIG i eng a 2 77-2 83-8 87-3 72-9 93-7 83-1 
INSTR Saath © as ENS BE ear ae en 79-1 84-4 87-3 72-9 93-7 83-7 
DOPORUDOL ser Gr ecew a oe siaiz lisiigsce dees MA 78-3 84-5 87-3 73°3 93-9 83-6 
OtODeLR a. fess. aoe oe sls wae See eS 78-9 85-3 89-0 73°3 93-9 84-2 
POV OM Ores wetie ct clersarellc ogccigicld vies eae 2 78-8 85-7 89-0 73-3 93-9 84-2 
LDV S103 £0 ov Oat elael SS PiParie ale Saute ana aes 79-1 86-1 89-0 73°3 93-9 84-3 
1937 Averages............... 77-3 85-4 86-9 72°74 93-6 83-1 

1938.2 
AIRES EBL atts Cia oSagsyal ci si score iasaint wd ee 78-4 86-2 89-0 73°3 93-9 84-1 
LAGIEL TENE is 4 sega Seas EIR das tei oe 77-9 86-0 89-0 73°3 93-9 83-9 
GURU) 2) | DEAS SA Metd rs RRR ere Soe 78-6 86-3 89-0 73°7 93-9 84-2 
LAE TURE tS ES ee Ee Par rierrene Oe on eee 78-8 86-2 89-0 73-7 93-9 84-3 


_1 Revisions in the method of computing the clothing index are responsible for minor changes in the 
clothing group index, and in the total index. 2 Subject to revision. 


Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920, 
1926, and in each of the years from 1929-37. These prices are weighted by the 
quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing a weekly family budget 


each month. Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the 


tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and 


Trent, over the period shown. 
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9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920, 1926, and 1929-37. 


NN —————————— EEE LT nT Se 


Item. Unit. | 1920. | 1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


Staples Foods— 
Beef, sirloin steak... 
Beef, chuck roast... 
Vealsroastiaveetss i 
Mutton, roast..:.... 
Pork, fresh, roast... 
Pork, salt mess..... 
Bacon, breakfast.... 
Lard, pure leaf...... 
Bers freshen... 
Eggs, storage....... 


Bitter sdairy;cm-s-- 
Butter, creamery... 
@heesenold fer 0 
Cheese, new.......-- 
Bread, plain white. . 
Flour, family....... 
Rolledtoatses.cr- t-- 
Rice, good medium. 
Beans, hand picked. 
Apples evaporated. . 
Prunes, medium.... 
Sugar, granulated... 


Sugar, yellow....... ee 0-185] 0-075} 0-069) 0-065] 0-060} 0-057} 0-071) 0-070) 0-062) 0-060) 0-063 
Pea, DIRK. sien ss ae « ap 0-644] 0-719] 0-704] 0-628] 0-552] 0-472] 0-424) 0-504} 0-524] 0-520] 0-536 

VOD, STOO, sia 04's es 1 0-672) 0-719] 0-704] 0-628} 0-552) 0-472] 0-424] 0-504) 0-524) 0-520) 0-536 j 
Coflee ae ittin toss i 0-608] 0-612} 0-604] 0-572) 0-492} 0-428] 0-400} 0-392] 0-376) 0-360) 0-356 
Potatoes s..¢254..0 40 3 1 pk 0-658] 0-436] 0-291] 0-355} 0-172] 0-130] 0-189] 0-183) 0-152} 0-265) 0-242 j 


Vinegar, white wine. 


| | ae | | 


“ 


All Foods, Weekly 
Budget!............ 


a ff fe | 


Starch, laundry....... 1 |b. 0-144] 0-124] 0-123] 0-123} 0-120] 0-117) 0-114/0-114 |0-114 |0-117 | 0-117 


| ee TL | 


Fuel and Lighting— 
Coal, anthracite..... 
Coal, bituminous.... 
Wood, hard, best... 


7 
s 
a 
‘4 
‘a 
1ton |17-04 |17-392]16-192/16-112]16-064|15-616/15-056/ 15-056] 14- 704/14 -688/14-384 . 
Les 12-38 |10-311]/10-080/10-064) 9-840] 9-584] 9-296] 9-280} 9-360] 9-360) 9-360 
Lcord |13-09 |12-195|12-208]12-176)11-696|10-912} 9-808} 9-632} 9-792) 9-568) 9-536 


Wood: SOlts.0.. 4c. 5 ges 10-14 | 8-947] 8-800] 8-672] 8-560] 7-984] 7-408] 7-328] 7-296] 7-216) 7-216 

CoalOile. uk saat 1 gal. | 0-365} 0-308] 0-311} 0-309} 0-291) 0-274] 0-271] 0-275] 0-272) 0-270) 0-268 
Rent— 

COIN Semen ees re eines 1 month|24-80 |27-43 |27-92 |28-16 |27-80 |25-76 |23-04 |22-16 |23-32 |22-76 | 23-40 


— | | BS ef | 


Grand Totals, 


Weekly Budget!.... 25-91 |21-47 |21-61 [21-29 |18-66 |16-60 15-70 |16-02 [16-16 |16-65 | 17-31 


1 Totals for ‘‘All Foods’ and ‘‘Grand Totals” are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption . 
of the items specified. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1928-37. 


(Dominion average for 1913=100.) 


Province. 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
STAPLE FOODS, 
Prince Edward Island...... 134-3 | 139-1 | 140-4 | 115-4 | 95-4] 94-9 | 100-0} 100-2 | 105-4] 113-1 
Nova Scotia............05. 149-3 | 153-5 | 151-6 | 121-7 | 102-9] 99-5 | 106-6 | 107-0 | 110-5 | 116-9 
New Brunswick............ 149-0 | 151-4 | 149-1] 119-9 | 102-1] 99-9 | 105-6 | 107-5 | 112-7] 118-2 
SE or tae Re eg ee A 139-2 | 142-8 | 138-8 | 107-4] 89-4| 87-9] 95-4] 96-4] 102-8| 107-8 
RiEeTIOUC eee ee ck 151-0 | 153-8 | 148-7 | 114-5 | 95-7| 95-5 | 104-1 | 105-4 | 111-1] 117-5 
Manitoba Li Sil 145-6 | 151-2 | 144-5 | 108-8 | 93-0] 92-1| 97-0] 101-7] 107-5 | 115-7 
Saskatchewan.............. 152-3 | 158-3 | 149-1] 110-4] 93-4] 92-4] 99-5] 101-4 | 104-7] 114-9 
AOC Es oak oie Sosa BBE we 151-1} 158-9 | 150-9 | 111-8} 93-0] 92-1] 99-4 | 102-5 | 106-0} 116-4 
British Columbia.......... 164-6 | 170-4 | 164-5 | 129-6 | 106-9 | 106-0 | 112-7 | 115-9 | 121-3 | 131-5 
FUEL AND LIGHTING. 
Prince Edward Island...... 152-4 | 154-5 | 153-9 | 152-9 | 150-8 | 138-7 | 142-9 | 139-8 | 137-2 | 139-3 
Nova Scotia............+5 152-4 | 151-8 | 150-3 | 149-2 | 139-3 | 131-4 | 133-0 | 130-4 | 120-8 | 127-7 
New Brunswick............ 161-8 | 160-2 | 160-7 | 156-0 | 147-6 | 140-3 | 139-3 | 139-8 | 137-2] 135-6 
Quebset dt iS. 174-9 | 174-9 | 173-3 | 167-0 | 157-1 | 149-2 | 149-7 | 148-7 | 147-1] 147-6 
Oibarie: cc eS, 8 hetss., 177-0 | 177-0 | 175-9 | 173-3 | 164-9 | 156-5 | 155-5 | 155-5 | 154-5 | 151-8 
Manitoba...........00000+ 184-8 | 189-5 | 190-1 | 181-7 | 159-2 | 153-9 | 157-6 | 158-1 | 156-5 | 155-0 
Saskatchewan............. 183-3 | 181-2 | 174-9 | 160-7 | 112-6 | 102-6 | 102-1 | 103-7 | 101-6 | 102-1 
Raberba Ns EG SE. 108-4 | 100-5 | 100-5] 97-4] 94-2] 90-6| 87-4] 85-9] 85-3] 85-3 
British Columbia.......... 147-1 | 147-6 | 147-6 | 146-1 | 137-2 | 128-3 | 124-6 | 123-6 | 125-1 | 125-1 
RENT. 
Prince Edward Island...... 118-5 | 122-3 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-2 | 121-1 | 115-8 | 113-3 | 114-5 
Nova Scotia.........0..06 117-9 | 117-9 | 121-1 | 126-9 | 126-9 | 117-5 | 111-8 | 112-6 | 113-3 | 112-6 
New Brunswick............ 142-1 | 142-1 | 139-4 | 135-6 | 132-4 | 124-2 | 120-2 | 117-5 | 117-5 | 120-4 
Wat Rea ciao Fags ect 122-7 | 123-2 | 125-9 | 124-4 | 118-1 | 110-1 | 105-3 | 104-4 | 105-3 | 108-2 
“cog aeedle aoEeecaatenme ale 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 153-3 | 139-6 | 123-2 | 120-4 | 122-9 | 126-7 | \ 131-8 
aniouet ete 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 176-6 | 153-5 | 131-8 | 125-1 | 123-4.| 122-7 | 127-4 
Saskatchewan.............. 184-2 | 184-2 | 185-7 | 176-8 | 156-0 | 133-1 | 129-3 | 123-8 | 125-7 | 129-2 
Albratas ijn dciadiin dex i2) 151-8 | 157-9 | 161-7 | 160-4 | 143-6 | 125-5 | 116-6 | 116-8 | 117-9 | 120-2 
British Columbia.......... 138-1 | 139-8 | 140-8 | 140-2 | 131-4 | 118-3 | 110-3 | 112-0 | 116-2 | 118-5 
GRAND TOTALS. 
Prince Edward Island...... 131-2 | 135-3 | 136-3 | 123-1 | 112-4 | 110-2 | 112-8 | 110-7 | 112-5 | 117-2 
Nova Scotia.........0.0+6: 138-9 | 141-0 | 140-8 | 127-0 | 115-8 | 109-7 | 111-7] 111-9 | 114-1] 117-0 
New Brunswick............ 148-2 | 149-2 | 147-1 | 129-9 | 118-4 | 113-4 | 114-9 | 115-1 | 117-7] 121-4 
on een eee 138-3 | 140:3 | 138-8 | 121-1 | 108-2} 103-6 | 106-0 | 106-0 | 109-7] 113-4 
Gatario: fajisinisac-esdss 155-0 | 156-9 | 154-5 | 135-4 | 119-8 | 113-0 | 116-4 | 117-9 | 122-4] 127-0 
Manitobaccncs (oa: scene: 163-8 | 167-4 | 163-9 | 141-5 | 122-3 | 113-8 | 114-6 | 116-5 | 119-6] 125-1 
Saskatchewan.............. 167-2 | 170-0 | 164-7 | 139-5 | 117-0 | 107-4 | 109-7 | 109-1] 111-5] 118-2 
Mierin gt ee. 145-3 | 150-4 | 147-4 | 126-1 | 110-1 | 103-0 | 103-4 | 104-9 | 107-4 | 113-5 
British Columbia.......... 153-0 | 156-7 | 153-9 | 135-2 | 119-1 | 113-0 | 113-3 | 115-4 | 120-2] 126-3 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are extremely sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
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that their movements may be greatly influenced by specualtive interest very re- 
motely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. . 


The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since pre-war years. There was no advance in security 
markets during the Great War paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
a sharp drop between 1929 and 1933, and both have shown recovery subsequently. 
This has been much more pronounced in the case of security prices. 


Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—Canadian security prices of 
all types suffered net losses during 1937. Amounts varied, ranging from an average 
of approximately 20 p.c. for common stocks down to 2 p.c. for Dominion long-term 
bonds. Year-end comparisons fail to reveal the extent of price reactions in 1937 
which came between February and October, following a period of rapid appreciation 
dating from the summer of 1935. This recession wiped out gains of 1936 and part 
of those recorded for 1935, before signs of hesitant recovery appeared in November 
and December. Mining stocks showed considerable improvement at this time, 
although industrials and utilities made little progress. 


Industrial common stocks reached a major turning point on Mar. 10 and 
thereafter moved definitely downward. This marked the termination of an irregular 
advance dating from February, 1933. Intervening reactions were all of a minor 
character and bore little semblance to the drastic decline of the past year. The 
first phase of this movement ended on Apr. 29 in a heavy wave of liquidation. The 

_industrial index for that day was 205-0 as compared with the Mar. 10 peak of 247-3 
and the opening level of 220-0 on Jan. 4. There followed a period of erratic recovery 
terminating on Aug. 14 with the index at 226-0. Most of the improvement occurred 
in July. The second phase of decline was much more drastic although it gathered 
momentum rather gradually. Termination came on Oct. 19 after a week which 
witnessed the sharpest break in prices since October, 1929, and after the index had 
reached 154-9. Subsequent recovery was equally pronounced at first, but markets 
soon settled down into a series of cyclical fluctuations, usually of about two weeks 
duration, and little headway resulted. The industrial price index for Dec. 31 was 
165-6. The 1937 December average of 167-7 was 21-2 p.c. below the corresponding 

-average for 1936. Percentage declines between monthly average levels for December, 
1986 and 1937, for various industrial stock groups were as follows: machinery 26, 
pulp and paper 38, milling 26, oils 13, textiles 9, foods 15, beverages 21, building 
materials 28, industrial mines 29. 


Utility stock prices followed the general market swings of the industrial section, 
but fluctuations were less pronounced. Opening at 66-1 on Jan. 4, a price index 
of 19 utility common stocks moved gradually upward to the year’s high of 75:3 
on Feb. 20, three weeks before industrials reached their crest. The subsequent 
decline halted at an intermediate low of 59-2.on Apr. 28. The second low in utilities 
of 48-0 came on Oct. 19 after an intervening rise to 67-3 on Aug. 9. Subsequent 
rallies showed little underlying strength and during the last two months the utility 
average twice dropped under the lowest October levels. It was 47-8 on Dec. 31. 
Sharp declines in the transportation section, and last quarter weakness in the howe 
issues were responsible for the losses registered by the utility group. 
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11.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks (on the 1926 Base), by Months, 1937. 


Nore.—Figures for 1933 and 1934 were published at pp. 874 and 875 of the 1934-35 Year Book, for 1935 
at p. 816 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1936 at p. 803 of the 1937 Year Book; those for earlier years may 
be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


Types of Stocks. 
Industrials. 
Month. .|/Banks, Mach- Tex- | Food Build- 

Total. |) Mdus-|| inery | Pulp : tiles | and ing In- 

trials, | and | and | Mill-| Oils. | and | Allied| Bever-| Ma- | dust- 

Total. ||Equip-|} Paper.| 8- Cloth-| Pro- | 28€8- | teri- |_ Trial 
ment. ing, | ducts. als. |Mines. 
January..... 222-0 || 156-3 37-2 | 119-6 | 229-6 | 77-3 | 184-2 | 141-0 | 197-0 | 549-3 
February... 228-8 || 163-4 36-7 | 120-7 | 235-2 78-5 | 188-2 | 189-3 | 2038-5 | 586-7 
March. <.ix: 241-7 || 168-3 40-2 | 127-0 | 247-7 | 80-2] 190-0 | 141-8 | 213-4 618-2 
API ees 224-1 || 157-5 47-1 | 117-4 | 230-4 79-9 | 182-4 | 133-4 | 204-8 | 538-9 
Mayiaxc..: 216-4 |} 151-3 38-5 | 109-4 | 229-6 | 77-5 | 178-5 | 128-4 | 188-4 | 525-5 
Pune ss Peas. 2 210-1 || 148-1 38:2 | 103-7 | 220-2 77-7 | 177-7 | 1381-0 | 179-6 | 510-8 
Julyeactetres 217-8 | 148-0} 40-5 | 102-0 | 222-6 | 79-7] 182-1 | 136-1] 188-7 | 547-4 
August...... 221-6 || 151-2 40-4 95-2 | 223-6 79-5 | 182-0 | 186-9 | 192-7 564-2 
September.. 193-3 |} 122-8 | 29-3 89-1 | 205-3 73-3 | 167-9 | 118-3 | 159-4 | 470-5 
October..... 170-3 || 104-3 22-5 69-9 | 192-0 68-0 | 154-1 | 105-6 | 1382-5 | 395-0 
November.. 166-3 || 104-7 | 20-4 80-1 | 193-2 67-7 | 154-1 | 115-7 | 129-5 | 359-2 
December.. 167-7 | 103-2 | 18-3} 82-9] 188-0] 67-1] 154-7 | 114-2 | 131-9] 382-7 

Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. 
Month. 

eb tabs | 0 crgest | Deleohoae hn Poe 

Total. portation. Telegraph. | Traction. 

OUTS S79 lal SIRs Gr atts lob nhs Uae rar pari emir ict ie a 68-5 38-7 122-0 91-1 

VOUS TATE Sak Sts as af ee gone « SSDI Safsto That's, ons She's vie 73-1 41-8 125-8 97-5 

ERT Gene a tae chen nae sie cine fie.n oe eee 71-0 39-6 124-2 94-7 

PND eRe SOR UR Rte ae Chea tsT PSE 4 ane ees ula \atrad Mal b bua. « 64-1 35-0 122-0 85-1 

IGA SR ce Lice, Ad aes ernie Scape eee a ee Ee oa 63-0 32-8 124-7 84-0 

MARC Pee Doe Ree Et act chan a elas stoi eb © Sila Wise gb oats 63-2 32-3 127-3 84-1 

BET casei teste REIS Chet are suahoia ier cEaisiel s lctesd & Bla eleelose ote ohare 63-9 29-7 128-0 88-0 

JOS VITA TIS Py, Mets 3 Sie wating ae aed enna ar awe Ga aap ellie atl st Manta Sara 65-2 29-9 128-7 90-4 

SOD UC THIOL Cc oe cs Bs Soe elcla hes ane Ghat aicae Ro oheiee «dhe s 57-4 24-8 126-6 78-6 

WECLODEE Wee wees ctirccidetidcit aitiace sshcae a oke ote os dstey eles aN 51-7 20-9 122-9 70-7 

EMERSON CHE et mE eee Bte (os Si alc Ooo obya ce dsie, coco Gleralons 49-6 19-9 122-2 66-9 

PPGCEIE DORE tC etre Crees Poe cn coh seer enero ta he ge 49-5 19-8 125-4 66-0 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock prices in 1937 continued to parallel the 
movements in industrial and utility common stock markets. Their recovery in 
recent years has been less decided that that shown for common stocks except in 
1936, when the preferred section advanced 27 p.c. as compared with 20 p.c. for 
industrial and utility averages. The relative position of preferred issues was further 
improved in 1937 by a less pronounced decline of 14 p.c., approximately one-third 
less than the reaction in common stock averages. An index of 25 preferred stock 
prices advanced from 93-9 for December, 1936, to 103-1 in April, 1937, and then 
declined irregularly to 81-0 in December. The greatest part of this recession came 
in September and October. 
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12.—Index Numbers of 25 Preferred Stocks, by Months, January, 1927-April, 1938. 


‘(1926= 100.) 

Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
WO 27S he. cries ects ee.creisaters 102-1] 102-5) 102-7} 102-6} 102-5] 102-1) 102-5} 103-8} 104-8} 107-8) 110-8) 111-8 
LOZS aa ghee Mate te 111-5) 110-9} 109-9} 111-4} 111-7] 111-2) 110-3} 107-5} 107-6) 106-2] 104-0) 107-9 
LOZ OW: east sars Samer avouente 107-4] 108-1] 106-8} 104-3} 104-3] 104-8] 104-8) 105-6) 105-1} 102-9) 99-8] 100-4 
TO SOs Be. oe cars Gordons: cavers ate 97-9} 98-8] 100-0} 103-4! 102-6} 99-5) 97-4) 97-1) 96-2} 85-4] 81-9) 82-5 
WGBE Piacente: ....| 83-21 83-4] 84-2} 78-8! 73-8] 72-6] 71-8] 69-1} 64-2} 63-9] 66-5) 63-0 
TO Bo. or actctttaces okies © eke 57-21 58-8! 58-0] 55-4 48-4) 45-2) 49-5) 52-9) 53-4! 52-9) 52-2) 50-2 
1933. 4. Fetards Cth eee oe es 49-6] 49-6] 47-3] 47-2) 54-6} 58-5} 61-9} 61-7] 61-0) 59-7) 59-1) 60-2 
TO SAS ease shire: steroerlae ces 64-1] 66-5} 67-3] 68-5} 68-7| 68-4} 68-1] 67-3) 67-4] 69-5] 70-6} 71-4 
LOB. ae cre ntttr caeh scalsere fate 73-5| 73-8] 71-2! 69-2] 68-4) 68-4! 69-6} 70-9) 69-2} 69-5) 72-5) 73-8 
FUbO. We ae co ete tr ee 74-9] 77-2) 76:3! 76-0| 74-6) 76-2] 79-5} 80-6} 83-8} 86-8} 91-1) 93-9 
LOST eae mire tea chee 99-2} 100-4} 102-6] 103-1] 100-2] 99-3} 99-4] 101-5} 91-0) 82-2) 82-0} 81-0 
L938 ek sine steraieveleisierote arene 83-4) 82-1] 77-5) 78-2 - - - ~ - - - - 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—The movement of mining 
stocks showed the same broad outline as that for industrials and utilities, but the 
amplitude of fluctuations and positions of turning points differed materially. The 
first decline in the mining section started sooner and was much more severe. ‘The 
second was less pronounced and subsequent recovery offered a marked contrast to 
weakness in utilities and the hesitant behaviour of the industrial section. The year’s 
peak in gold stock prices came on Feb. 3, when an index for 21 gold issues reached 
142-0, up 6 points from the first of the year. The decline which followed was eradual 
at first, but accelerated during April, and despite repeated rallies reactionary forces 
continued to predominate until the latter half of June. From 101-6 on June 23, 
the index moved up to 115-4 on Aug. 16, only to establish successive new lows of 
98-7 and 96-5 on Sept. 10 and Oct. 19, respectively. A strong rebound followed by . 
more gradual but persistent advances brought the series up again to 118-3 on 
Dec. 31. 


Fluctuations in base metal stock prices were the most violent in many years. 
The net decline for 1937, indicated by comparison of 1936 and 1937 December | 
averages, was 33 p.c., as compared with 12 p.c. tor gold issues. Although the year’s 
peak in base metals came later in February, major turning points for the group 
coincided closely with those for the gold section. They were marked by the following 
daily price indexes: 321-8 on Jan. 4, 372-6 on Feb. 22, 234-9 on June 23, 299-8 
on Aug. 7, 168-7 on Oct. 19, and 214-7 on Dec. 31. The closing rise in stock prices 
anticipated later improvement in commodity markets. 
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13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks (on the 1926 Base), by 
Months, January, 1936, to April, 1938. 


Base Base 
Year and Month. Gold. Metal. Total. Year and Month. Gold. Metal. Total. 
1936. 1937—con. 
DEUUOTY) < nee oak. 124-8 214-8 142 Aap vlarchivees. 1. ec tek 133-0 340-5 172-6 
Webruary. 2 foo. ab. 130-2 230-4 149287) "Aprilie ccs. booties 120-0 288-0 154-1 
TO tee oe See 122-7 232-2 PAA SDs Mea ie Sav avels detent: 111-3 269-3 142-1 
ADEA. ks de CGR ss 15 122-8 241-1 145 4B, SUNS. Fe Bek owe ee 105-9 255-0 134-7 
NEAyo. ee 128-9 239-2 IDO Sc Ieee ane eee at 109-2 278-9 141-8 
Buen: tee: a... 134-4 246-0 156-15), August... os... eeu. 112-5 287-4 146-2 
dwar. ERR Cc. 134-4 254-1 157-6 || September......... 103-5 224-5 127-6 
PALS GS bis eee 132-6 264-0 IDS? ls) Octoberinc.-4- ee: 104-3 192-4 121-6 
September.......... 131-2 267-1 157-6 || November........ 113-8 192-4 129-4 
Octobere. Lhe at 126-4 289-4 158-2 || December......... 115-5 213-1 134-3 
November......... 131-8 312-5 167-0 
December's. os. te 131-3 317-8 167-7 1938. 
1937 Januatyae ins ah a 121-0 241-7 144-1 
y Hebruaryeec ses 124-3 246-9 147-7 
VANUALYS oo sos ths clove 137-5 329-6 174 Oop March spciaos usta 111-4 225-3 134-9 


Pebrnary? sons). ..;. 139-4 344-8 A 72a Apr il geek... oe 110-5 229-5 133-9 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street-car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel-gas, of domestic electric-light rates and of telephone charges was published at 
pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
of manufactured fuel-gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1936 being 93-0, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number 
of the price of natural fuel-gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, 
rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 92-6 in 1936. 

On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 
for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 
100-0 in 1926 to 118-5 for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

Additional information and details by provinces regarding the prices of services 
will be found at pp. 119-130 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-36, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges in 1930 were 94 p.c. above the 
1913 level. From 1930 to 1935 rates gradually declined to less than 89 p.c. above 
those in 1913, then rose slightly in 1936. Operating room charges have not increased 
at the same rate as room charges, being only 54 p.c. above those in 1913, while the 
latter averaged almost 90 p.c. higher. The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals 
declined more than 11 p.c. between 1930 and 1936. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 120-124 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-36, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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14.— Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof (on the 
1913 Base), 1913 and 1922-36. 


Item. 1913. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Publie-wards.) eee i: $ 0-99 1-71 1-73 1-77 1-78 1-83 1-86 1-96 
Index numbers... J. esc. 100-0 175-0 177-1 180-4 181-2 183-2 185-2 196-9 
Semi-private rooms...... $ 1-57 2-69 2-73 2°74 2-84 2-82 2-83 2-85 
Index numbers........... 100-0 173-1 175-6 176-1 182-2 185-2 186-3 187-8 
Private rooms........... $ 2-68 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 5-07 5-14 5-25 
Index numbers........... 100-0 169-1 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 195-3 
Operating room.......... $ 5-16 7-24 7:64 7-87 7:97 8-17 8-31 8-36 
Index numbers........... 100-0 141-8 148-9 153-0 155-1 156-7 159-1 160-1 
Costs of maintenance per 
NCAA ett coe Ment a: 1-68 3°12 3-17 3:25 3-26 3-48 3°45 3-49 
Index numbers........... 100-0 189-7 192-5 197-1 198-3 201-9 199-7 202-3 
Item. 1929 1930 1931 1932. 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Public wards............ $ 2-03 2-04 2-03 2-03 1-99 1-98 1-98 1-99 
Index numbers........... 203-9 204-5 204-1 204-1 200-6 199-1 199-5 200-1 
Semi-private rooms...... $ 2-87 2-89 2-89 2-85 2-82 2-80 2-79 2-79 
Index numbers........... 189-1 190-4 190-2 188-0 185-8 184-8 183-7 183-9 
Private rooms........... $ 5-23 5-24 5-23 5-11 5-06 5-06 5-01 5-01 
Index numbers........... 194-5 194-9 194-5 190-2 188-1 187-2 186-4 186-4 
Operating room.......... $ 8-37 8-36 8-33 8-23 8-14 8-10 8-09 8-04 
Index numbers........... 160-3 160-1 159-7 157-6 156-1 155-1 155-0 154-0 
Cost of maintenance per 
headnaeon wade $ 3-62 3-63 3-58 3-44 3°25 3-22 3°23 3-23 
Index numbers........... 210-4: | 211-2 207-8 199-9 189-0 187-2 188-0 188-2 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields.* 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of return 
received on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed date. Interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates which the safest 
of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that price an idea 
may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the demand for, 
funds for investment. : 


The exceptional requirements of the war years turned the Dominion authorities 
to the internal market, a field which had hitherto served mainly the needs of the 
provinces and municipalities. To the latter, therefore, it is necessary to go for earlier 
historical records of long-term bond yields in the internal market. Province of 
Ontario issues covering the years from 1900 to date are available in this field, and 
were utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The relatively long period for which these records have been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. On pp. 805 and 806 of the 1937 Year Book 
a statement will be found bearing on the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900. Since the War, however, the growing importance of Dominion financing in the 
domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario series with the 
Dominion index of bond yields shown in Table 15. 


* The index of Ontario long-term bond yields formerly shown may be found in the Bureau’s monthly 
bulletin ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, 
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Prices of Dominion of Canada long-term bonds declined moderately during 
1937, but remained well above average levels of recent years. Year-end averages 
showed a net loss of approximately 2 p.c., but were only 3 p.c. below the all-time 
peak levels of August and September, 1936. An index of prices for representative 
Dominion long-term issues dropped from 118-2 for December, 1936, to 112-7 for 
April, 1937. Gradual recovery subsequently caused the index to advance to 115-5 
for August, and it closed at 115-6 after narrow intervening fluctuations. Weakness 
in February and March appeared to be mainly associated with outside factors, as 
there were no new financing operations or other disturbing internal developments 
at this time. Refunding and loan operations of the Dominion and provinces proved 
generally successful. Eastern provincial issues were firm throughout the year and 
in some cases showed greater strength than Dominion maturities. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bonds suffered appreciable losses, while those for Manitoba and British 
Columbia registered moderate net declines. 


15.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 


1919-38. 
(1926= 100.) 

Month. 1919. | 1920. 1921. 1922. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. 1928. 
January.......... 117-9 | 116-7] 125-2] 113-6} 107-0] 104-0; 100-3 99-9 97-6 89-2 
February........- 116-8 | 117-9 | 122-3] 112-5} 104-3] 104-2 99-7 99-6 96-5 89-5 
BEATEN Atcha sss 113-5 | 119-7} 123-2) 111-7] 103-8] 104-5 99-8 | 100-0 97-3 90-1 
‘| Caan Haan am 111-3 | 120-9} 125-4) 111-3] 104-0} 105-5} 100-0; 100-1 95-7 90-3 
Eh ea ee ..| 111-3 | 122-9] 124-0] 110-6] 104-4] 104-9 99-8) 100-1 94-6 89-5 
PURO. 26's Gainey 109-7 | 124-6] 125-1) 111-8] 104-0] 104-6 98-5 | 100-4 95-7 93-3 
PMIY EX. .0 ad peste 111-9 | 126-6 | 124-6] 111-5 | 104-0] 103-6 99-8 | 100-0 96-4 94-4 
Augtst........... 112-5 | 128-2] 124-7] 111-5] 104-4] 102-5] 100-4} 100-0 94-7 95-9 
September....... 112-7 | 130-4] 124-7} 110-7| 104-4] 101-2] 100-4} 100-1 95-4 95-2 
October ..:...0... 113-4 | 131-8] 124-8] 111-3} 105-7] 100-2} 100-8} 100-1 94-0 96-2 
November....... 113-4 | 134-2] 119-4] 112-1] 106-2] 100-2} 101-0} 100-1 92-8 95-9 
December........ 115-4 |} 130-8]; 116-3} 109-6} 105-2; 100-6] 100-1 99-3 90-2 97-1 

Month. 1929. | 1930. 1931. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
January.........-. 97-3 | 102-1 93-9 | 112-7 96-3 93-2 70-9 72-4 64-6 66-3 
February......... 98-3 | 101-4 93-6} 112-2 96-0 91-0 73-2 70-8 68-4 65-4 
BISECh. i $085. « 102-3 | 101-1 91-9 | 109-1 97-7 86-1 71-4 69-9 72-7 64-7 
a RE Sh ela 100-9 99-3 90-0} 109-8 96-6 83-8 72-2 69-5 73-2 63-7 
Mey. xs Swill. 100-2 98-4 89-3 | 109-3 95-0 81-8 71-4 68-8 71-0 = 
SARS ene en 104-0 98-2 88-3 | 111-7 93-3 82-1 73-4 66-9 69-3 = 
RS ee 104-0 98-0 88-3 | 107-5 93-5 80-1 72-1 65-1 69-0 = 
PeeUst..1. L080... 102-0 95-9 88-3 | 100-5 92-2 77-8 71-6 63-2 68-1 = 
September....... 102-8 93-9 95-5 98-7 92-4 77-2 79-8 63-1 68-3 = 
October.....:.... 103-7 93-6 | 105-2 96-2 93-5 79-3 78-9 66-2 69:7 = 
November....... 103-3 93-6 | 107-7 98-5 94-3 77-2 74-5 65-1 68-8 = 
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Section 6.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal 
Imports and Exports. 


For a country such as Canada, whose economy is vitally affected by foreign 
trade, the importance of statistics relating to all phases of international commerce 
is readily apparent. Prices of imports and exports, although of less general concern 
than aggregate values, are nevertheless significant, and the examination of price 
fluctuations must form a part of any complete analysis of trade statistics. If trade 
value figures decline, it is important to know whether this represents a contraction 
of markets or simply a reduction in prices with volume maintained at former levels. 
Indexes of both volume and price are necessary for a complete knowledge of such 
facts. They are also useful in determining the influence of tariff policy upon trade 
movements. It is likewise of considerable importance that repercussions of inter- 
national price fluctuations upon domestic price levels should be observed, and 
measurements made of their effect. 


The calendar year import and export valuation indexes formerly published 
have been replaced by a new and more comprehensive series of wholesale price 
index numbers for principal imports and exports. These are available from 1913 
to the present time on the base 1926=100. They compare closely with the corre- 
sponding valuation indexes and have been constructed so as to be directly comparable 
with other wholesale price index numbers which the Bureau publishes. From 1934 
onward, the new series is available upon a monthly basis. 


16.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Exoorts and Imports, 1913-1937. 


(1926= 100.) 
EXPORTS. 
: Non- Non- F 
Veget- : Fibres, | Wood, - | Chemi- 
ables pier Textiles | Wood Tron bea ret cals Total 
Year. and Their and | Products} and Its BE eye Rea S| and fenart 
Their Products Textile and |Products. Their Their Allied page 
Products. *|Products.| Paper. Pedductel Pasducts: Products. 

TQS sd.cn te. Socten « 60-6 61-3 63-2 58-3 73-9 89-0 98-7 75-3 64-7 
1914 ee aavereree 67°8 60-2 59-6 58-4 71-6 82-6 80-1 75-1 66-5 
1 ASH Ut sik eae Seco 84-7 63-3 66-4 57:3 82-7 113-7 106-6 75-1 78-1 
IGIG ee wee 91-9 74-3 82-7 63-4 111-9 143-7 106-6 74-2 88-7 
WOU feet eee ree 142-4 94-9 166-3 78-6 160-6 141-8 122-0 85-6 120-5 
IQLS Fee: aes. 145-5 107-5 196-1 88-9 177-9 126-1 128-7 105-6 126-2 
1919:.32 Bese 151-1 142-8 181-7 106-4 148-3 119-3 128-3 108-2 134-8 
1920 Ree. anit 168-2 136-9 139-7 156-2 196-1 129-9 152-4 128-9 158-1 
13 pA Ce ae wee, Se 109-9 96-5 95-5 141-6 137-9 90-3 138-6 120-6 116-5 
1 yes cs eee roi 84-4 96-5 82-5 105-9 110-3 90-2 129-1 106-9 94-7 
1 Pe eI Boece 77-1 92-6 94-9 114-2 124-0 92-9 101-7 100-4 93-5 
LO ZA ere Prac cee 88-2 82-6 104-4 108-9 118-8 96-2 99-7 98-1 95-7 
1925 Facets 107-7 94-7 114-3 103-9 107-1 106-1 93-4 98-1 104-5 
1926)... soscaes: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 <faeises ta. 97-0 105-3 88-1 99-1 97-4 90-7 89-2 100-7 97-8 
1928 rat oe ates 88-8 111-3 95-3 98-7 91-9 87-5 83-8 98-2 94-2 
1920 Fe Seas ee 89-3 107-9 85-8 91-9 91-3 88-0 83-7 95-6 92-2 
19S0h 5. ne eee 65-3 94-2 69-5 87-3 87-4 75-4 81-5 92-9 77-4 
LOS heres Sere ette ee 41-7 70-7 56:7 78-3 82-7 66-2 67-8 87-9 60-5 
10322. «ayes 40-4 55:7 39-6 68-1 81-3 65-2 66-1 68-3 54-9 
OSS ieee See 44-9 58-0 46-1 60-0 75-8 68-6 65-7 69-9 55-2 
1934 oo Reet: 53-4 64-5 59-1 62-5 78-0 67-6 71-2 72-2 60-6 
19S55ccc de ete 56-7 65-7 49-5 60-8 78-0 73°8 70-5 71-7 62-2 
193625 see 63-9 69-5 61-4 65-0 80-1 71-1 71:3 71-8 66:8 
1037 00 See eee. 87-2 76-5 73-1 72-1 95-2 79-9 69-7 72-1 81-1 
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16.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Exports and Imports, 1913-1937—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 
IMPORTS. 
. Non- Non- . 
Veget- : Fibres, | Wood, ~ | Chemi- 
ables eee € Textiles | Wood Tron ee ee cee als Total 
Year. and Thei and  |Products| and Its ’ a pits S| and I xy i 
Their Products Textile and |Products. Their Their Allied) 2 PoUss; 
Products. ‘|Products.| Paper. Producks | Brodacks: Products. 

10d Sis cyas etee eich. 78-0 92-3 63°3 - 75-7 93-6 61-9 51-9 73-0 
MOA SEs eucistetetis 3% 80-2 95-6 60-5 - 68-6 79-1 55-2 55-4 69-3 
ROT osy Be dO Ss 92-1 104-9 57-0 - 77-7 98-2 64-7 61-4 77-5 
EE Oe ematee s aoe 105-7 129-0 79-8 - 112-2 146-9 67-6 88-5 100-0 
CO fete sok mere 122-1 148-0 117-4 - 154-6 160-4 75°8 102-7 125-6 
ISIS peek ks hte 132-2 147-0 150-2 - 152-3 162-9 86-4 116-9 135°5 
BO tect arenes alae: 145-6 212-9 167-6 - 137-5 115-6 96-4 99-5 139-6 
TO20 ona a ae eee 200-6 178-8 1727 - 152-1 116-4 118-5 114-1 158-8 
MSTA Bet ne em at ag 102-8 101-4 98-4 - 116-8 76-8 114-0 105-9 105-8 
i Lt pe ty Ce 98-4 102-4 105-7 - 101-2 79-2 104-4 99-2 100-4 
it PS ees Sane Ae ee 113°7 101-6 127-7 - 114-2 88-5 94-0 97-1 110-0 
POLE ERE Ie Sethene 105-7 97-1 113-5 - 113-2 88-2 93-8 95-7 105-0 
19S se ciirenseere ss 111-9 108-2 112-9 - 104-7 96-0 95-7 95°5 105-6 
NS 2G ce elon 100-0 100-0 100-0 - 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TI Ae ORS AF eS 102-0 111-7 92-4 - 98-1 94-7 93-2 98-0 97-7 
ROO ee eet te cteors 94-0 132-0 94-7 = 94-8 99-7 88-4 92-3 96-1 
1 LS 4 eae ae rae 8 85-6 113-3 93-4 - 95-0 116-9 89-4 92-0 94-2 
ATOM eee e 75-0 94-5 75-5 - 91-1 84-7 87-3 87-5 83-7 
DOS lea erceiaes 60-1 72°5 59-9 - 88-7 57-5 80:3 83-3 72°4 
MRR ee, ee 57-6 59-1 52-6 - 91-1 46-5 84-8 86-3 70-5 
TOSS Arete Soke t 61-4 67-7 57-3 - 92-2 59-1 79-4 86-9 73-0 
Th GT is art lee esa 65-0 69-7 64-2 - 92-7 66-7 83-6 88-0 76-5 
USS i Ieee oe ae 68-5 74-6 63-6 - 94-4 68-0 82°5 89-7 77-9 
WO SO FR serene iets 68-4 78-7 67-7 - 96-3 71-5 82-0 86-9 79-4 
BY Somer atea rere oe 79-7 89-9 72-1 - 114-5 93-6 82-8 95-1 89-8 


It will be seen from Table 16 that from 1926 to 1937 the total wholesale price 
index of exports showed a net decline of 8-7 p.c. more than that of imports. This 
is not unexpected in view of the preponderance of raw materials in Canadian export 
trade and the effect of the depression on such prices. For the low year of the de- 
pression, 1932, the total exports index was 54-9 and the imports index 70-5. From 
this level the recovery of export prices has therefore been 26-2 p.c. as compared 
with 19-3 for import prices. The groups in which recovery has been strongest for 
both exports and imports are: fibres, textiles and textile products; vegetables and 
their products; and animals and their products. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. | 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed - 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has been due partly to 
the Great War with the resulting burden of interest, pension charges, etc., and 
partly to railway expenditures and social services including, latterly, unemployment 
relief. Increases on a commensurate scale have also taken place during the same 
period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, in their fiscal years ended 
1936, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was _ 
$248,141,808 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 20 years before—an in- — 
crease of over 361 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Govern- | 
ments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $79,893,083 in 1936). Again, in recent years, 
between 1924 and 1935, the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Ontario | 
have increased from $94,526,271 to $122,108,912 (comparable figures are not avail- 
able for earlier years)—an increase of over 29 p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts 
of municipalities increased trom $33,288,115 in 1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933—an 
increase of 139 p.c.; the 1934 and 1935 figures given in Table 30 are not comparable 
as explained in the footnote thereto. While taxation receipts in the Prairie Provinces _ 
and the Maritime Provinces, for those years for which comparable figures are avail- 
able do not show an upward trend, except in the case of Nova Scotia, the figures cover 
relatively recent years in the majority of cases, and in the Prairie Provinces a larger 
proportion of tax levies has remained uncollected. In British Columbia the taxes 
collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and $17,185,917 in 1935, 


Public Debt of Canada.—The latest year for which a figure for the aggregate 
public debt of Canada can be given is 1936. The statement below is summarized -— 
from the statistics given in the respective Sections of this chapter, the guaranteed 
or indirect debt being shown separately. The figures with regard to provincial debt 
are for the respective fiscal years of the provinces ended in 1936, given on p. 878. 


7 

SUMMARY OF THE AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA (CIRCA) 1936. : 
‘4 

$ 

= 


(Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Debt.) 
Net Direct Drest— 


Net Debt of Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1986..................-000. 3,006, 100, 517 
Net Direct Liabilities Provincial Governments, 1936 (sinking funds and 

available capital, current and trust account assets deducted)......... 1,084,107, 202 
Direct Liabilities all Canadian Municipalities (less sinking funds and 


INVORSCHHOH UG Oo on= seine cre oka s bss ete ele teare shia awe shana eee a 1,445,537,075 : ; 
TovaLNeTDmRECTeD EBT. .isscccles wis cislelat ocd ste. Oo snotetas avers everatal Selokers eis oc eel asa a a sehen 5,535, 744, 794 


GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT DEBT— 
Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1936— 


Principal and interest guaranteed on railway and other $ 
BOCULIGIOS ie Wee ee ce hae cal Nene emia Gacee eles Sea ESE 778,343,114 
Interest only guaranteed on railway securities............ 216, 207, 142 
Other Guarantees= ocak ce iow an cae ice cee Sees 284, 247, 2861 =, 
—————— 1,278,797,542 
Provincial Governments—fiscal years 1936.........0.c.ccercccscccceecees 224,549, 202 
Toray GUARANTEED OR} INDIRECT) DEBT 2 ..<cleccc-c sic dcxe te satecine aoe oe sy eteorne tienen ters 1,503,346, 744 


Granp Aaarecats Pusuic Net Direct Dest AND GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT F 
DORBT OF CANADA Satie en ee iiss Se oie So eee ne eee 7,039,091,538 


Includes bank advances $89,523,708, British Columbia and Manitoba Treasury Bills $6,520,661, de- 
posits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada $188,202,917. There is also an unstated amount guarantee 
a the Rien Grain and Produce Clearing Association Limited for day to day margins of the Canadian 

1eat Board. ; 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA 


BILLION 


SeOVWt ry? OF TAE NET DEBT: 
On moe 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 
I9O00-1937 


BILLION 
DOLLARS 
2 


GROWTH OF, JHE IEA. DE. 
PROVINCIAL. "AND MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENTS, !916-!936 


- 
a 


Pa : 
2o°- 77 — Prov Bonded Debt and Treasury Bills 


ooo" 


APPORTIONMENT OF AGGREGATE 
POD re erates lh Or 
AOE CANADA, 1936 
AiUNICIPAL : (See text and statement on page 832 
oe PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS" 
a 445, 537078. DOMINION GUARANTEES GUARANTEES 
ee | NET rf ~ 994,550,256 
| 


SK GOVT) DERT 
G 


NET DIRECT $3,006,100,517 OTHER 
NET DIRECT DEBT Ser nda tapers DEBT 


GUARANTEES 
$ 284,247,286 
$ 5,535,744,794 346,744 
“tacuding Canadian National Steamships and Harbour 


Commissions. 
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Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part of 
the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain seig- 
neurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures of 
the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs duties 
remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as well as 
the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Administration 
independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive power 
largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved insufficient, 
recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Government for 
the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues became 
more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the wave of 
economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any longer to supple- 
ment these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely provincial 
revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature shwced an 
increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the hands of the 
Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of public 
money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message of the 
Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the hereditary 
or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the province to 
be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over perma- 
nently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had yielded 
the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation being as 
unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also to assume 
the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite cash subsidies 
for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 15 and 16.) Until the 
Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and excise revenue con- 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C, Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and inland revenue on pp. 850 to 855, which were 
revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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stituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for general purposes—the 
Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, which are not taxes at all, 
being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of administering these services. 
Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and excise duties, together with 
the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, were the only items of receipts 
which were classified as taxes by the Department of Finance. In the last pre-war 
fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,143,275 out of total receipts on consoli- 


- dated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, the Post Office and Government 


—— 


railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by 
expenditures on these two services amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous 
revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small 
fraction of the total. As both customs and excise taxes were indirect, the average 
Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for Dominion purposes. 

The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including, coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors, and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on bank 
circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other than 
life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping- 
car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and post cards. 
In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* was intro- 
duced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were 
increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again 
increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on 
incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in 1920. The 
cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 
customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position as the chief 
factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the 
customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down to 1937 with 
the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties tempor- 
arily assumed their former position. 

The importance which the sales tax has attained as a source of revenue will 
be seen from Tables 9 and 10. When first introduced in 1920 the tax was 1 p.c. on 
sales but the rate has been varied from year to year and from May 2, 1936, has 
been 8 p.c. A statement is appended showing the changes made from the inception 
of the tax up to the present. A lesser, but still substantial, source of revenue is the 
special excise tax on importations, instituted in 1931, the changes in rates of which 
are shown in Statement II. 


re revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 8, 
p. ). 
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I—STATEMENT OF SALES TAX CHANGES, 1920-38. 


Nore.—Sales tax is payable by purchaser to manufacturer or wholesaler. For proceeds of tax, see 
Tables 2, 9, and 10. 


From— To— Domestic Sales. Importations. 


1 p.c. on sales by manufacturers. 1 p.c. on importations. 


1 p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 


June 17, 1920...... May 9, 1921....... 1 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to}1 p.c.on importations by manu- 


wholesalers. facturers and by wholesalers. 
1 p.c. on sales by wholesalers. 2 p.c. on importations by re- 


2 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to} téailers or consumers. 
retailers or consumers. 


May 10, 1921...... May 28, 1922...... 1} p.c. on sales by manufacturers to]2} p.c. on importations by 


wholesalers. manufacturers and by whole- 
3 p.c. on sales by wholesalers. salers. 


3 p.c. on sales by manufacturers to/4 p.c. on importations by re- 
retailers or consumers. tailers or consumers. 


Except lumber, upon which tax was|Except lumber, upon which tax 
2 p.c. on all domestic sales. was 3 p.c. on all importations. 


2¢ p.c. on sales by manufacturers to|3? p.c. on importations by 
wholesalers. manutacturers and by whole- 


2% p.c. on sales by wholesalers. salers. 


4; p.c. on sales by manufacturers to]6 p.c. on importations by re- 
retailers or consumers. tailers and consumers. 
Except lumber, upon which tax was|Except lumber, upon which 
3 p.c. on all domestic sales. tax was 43 p.c. on all im- 
portations. 


May 24, 1922...... Dec. 31, 1928...... 


Janerilo24 wish Apr. 10, 1924...... 


6 p.c. on sales by manufacturers or|6 p.c. on importations. (3 p.c. 
panee re. (3 p.c. on a restricted| on a restricted list.) 
ist. 


——— 


5 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.|5 p.c.onimportations. (2% p.c. 


Apr. 11, 1924...... Ne) oe 17 Meee 
(23 p.c. on a restricted list.) on a restricted list.) 


Feb. 18, 1927...... Feb. 16, 1928...... 


4 p.c. on sales by manufacturers./4 p.c. on importations. (2 p.c. 
(2 p.c. on a restricted list.) on a restricted list.) 


3 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.|3 p.c.onimportations. (13 p.c. 


Febrls, 1928000. Mare) 1929.0. 
(13 p.c. on a restricted list.) on a restricted list.) 


Mar s241929. s...65.. May 1, 1930....... 2 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.|2 p.c. on importations. (1 p.c. 
(1 p.c. on a restricted list.) on a restricted list.) 
Ma va2 e030 5 een linen) 61 95le. tee 1 p.c. on sales by mannufacturers.|1p.c.onimportations. (of 1 
(3 of 1 p.c. on a restricted list.) p.c. on a restricted list.) 
JuneseOslees ee Apr G1 032heh ee 4 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.|4 p.c. on importations. (2 p.c. 
(2 p.c. on a restricted list and 2 p.c.|_ on a restricted list.) 
on a restricted list of commodities 
produced or manufactured in Can- 
ada.) 
Aiprsiy; 19392390654 Mar. 21; 19832 3.. 6 p.c. on sales by manufacturers.|6 p.c. on importations. (3 p.c. — 


(3 p.c. on a restricted list and 3 p.c.|_ on a restricted list.) 
on a restricted list of commodities 
produced or manufactured in Cana- 


da.) 
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There were no increases in duty under the British preferential tariff. The inter- 
mediate rate on furniture was raised from 30 p.c. to 374 p.c., in each case less a 
discount of 10 p.c. to most-favoured-nations, as the result of a Tariff Board report 
received while the House of Commons was in committee. Other increases of the 
intermediate or general tariff were few in number and of minor importance. 

As a result of commercial arrangements with other countries, Canada, during 
1937, extended her intermediate tariff to the Panama Canal Zone and accorded 
Brazil most-favoured-nation treatment. All non-self-governing British colonies and 
specified mandated territories were given most-favoured-nation treatment, and the 
list of countries entitled to the British preferential tariff was expanded by the addi- 
tion of a number of non-self-governing colonies not already receiving its benefits. 
And, finally, the trade agreements with Australia and New Zealand were revised 
and extended. Canada granted some additional concessions to Australia and New 
Zealand, of which probably the most important was a reduction of the rate on lamb 
and mutton from 3 cents per lb. to 4 cent per lb. The reduced rates went into effect 
on Oct. 1, 1937. 

A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 1937 Year Book showed complete details of 
the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1933-37, is given in the balance sheet shown as Table 1. This shows the 
figures for gross debt on Mar. 31, 1937, to have been $3,542,521,139, partly offset 
by active assets aggregating $458,568,837, leaving the net debt at $3,083,952,202. 
Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also loans to 
railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,833,901,293, leaving a debit balance on 
Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1937, of $1,250,050,909. The details of the 
various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the 
balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 
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1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1933-37. 
Notre.— Dashes indicate that the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Them 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS. 
Active Assets— 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 1,555,876 9,874,579 16, 296, 697 20,243,808]. 26,239,458 
Specie reserve............... 69,875,518 71,406,030 2,443,224 2,236, 629 ~ 
Bank of Canada, Class ‘‘B’’ 

BUATOS ety. ries g Aeelee abe - - - - 5, 100, 000 
Railway accounts!........... 14,677,338 17,305,439] - 33,884,413 46,087,498 56,335, 222 
Advances to provinces, Har- 

bour Commissions, Cana- 

dian Farm Loan Board, 

SUCRE eee oles Stet 185, 226, 291 191,920,713 175,034, 198 223,788,091 231,014,250 
Advances to foreign govern- 

PROWLER ae wesvery aise orscers b= 8! 3 30,494, 720 30, 494, 720 30,494, 720 30,494, 720 30, 494, 720 
Soldier and general land set- 

Glement {OaNns'., ..2 ts. ess: 47,711,084 45,219,132 44,648,325 43,594,540 42,477,774 
Miscellaneous current ac- 

COMUNE AS tetrars .. ites stl 50,345,012 44,843,344 57,043, 834 59, 398, 223 66. 907,513 

Totals, Active Assets...... ARS: 399,885,839|  41%,068,957| 359,845,411] 425,843,509] 458,568,837 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 840. 
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1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1933-37—concluded. 


1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Item. 


ASSETS—concluded. 


Balance of liabilities over ac- 
tive assets, being net debt, 


Marzole. cae: See 2,596,480, 826] 2,729,978,140) 2,846,110,958] 3,006,100,517] 3,083,952, 202 
Total, Gross Debt ........... 2,996,366,665) 3,141,042,097/ 3,205,956,369| 3,431,944,026| 3,542,521,139 
Non-Active Assets— 

Public works, canals......... 240,104, 671 242,079,743 242,411,265 242,855,235 242,726,334 

Public works, railways...... 443,546, 600 443,182,346 442, 884,582 442,910,909 443,109,941 


Public works, miscellaneous.| 247,245,431) 252,124,944) 259,118,195] 265,165,018] 267,970,363 
Military property and stores. 12,035,420 12,035,420 12,035,420 12,035,421 12,035,420 


Territorial accounts.......... 9, 895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 
Railway accounts (old)...... 88,398, 829 88,398, 829 88,398, 829 88.398, 829 88,398, 829 
Railway accounts (loans non- 

ACtLVE) 22 eae ae ee 655,527,456] 655,527,456] 655,527,455) 655,527 455} 655,527,456 
Canadian National Steam- 

ships (loans non-active)... 1s 8672531 15,353, 467 15,840, 634 15,507,970 13,754,191 


Miscellaneous investments 

and other accounts (non- 

ACULVE) i. ae oe noe 72,941,777 75,960, 711 77,192,578 79, 621,230 100, 482, 811 
Balance Consolidated Fund as 

at Mar.31 of preceding year 667,125,993 811,417,164} 935,419,276] 1,042,806,052] 1,194, 182,502 
Excess of expenditure over re- 

venue, year ended Mar. 31. 144,291,170} 124,002,112 107,386, 776 151,376,450 55,868,407 


_————— | — ————— __________ | ——. 


Totals, Non-Active Assets or 


Net Débtas.< xer sae, 2,596, 480,826] 2,729,978,1401 2,846, 110,958| 3,006, 100,517| 3,083,952, 202 
LIABILITIES.2 
Dominion notes in circulation 180,926,882) 172,617,922 3 3 3 
Bank Note Circulation Re- 
demption Hunde... ...c0km 6,584, 813 6,486,355 6,696,471 6,857,942 7,919,898 


Post Office account, money 
orders, postal notes, etc., 


OULStand ings. ceeee ee 2,184,456 3,570, 744 2,137,533 2,726,925 4,074,164 
Post Office Savings Bank de-|- 
DOSTUS ek See eee 23,920,915 23,158,919 22,547,006 22,047, 287 21,879,593 
Insurance and superannuation 
fund s\0) ji oo ee ee 98,500,190 109,481,507 126, 166,496 150, 614, 097 176,973,747 
Lrustitundset ee heer 18,525,396 18,271,120 19,587,159 20,943,718 20,933,993 
Contingent and special funds, 2,594,601 4,441,481 5,625,412 6,044,065 13,597,412 
Province accounts............ 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
Funded debt less sinking 
LUNGS eo eee 2,651, 898,934) 2,791, 706,560} 3,011,713, 862] 3,211,347,008] 3,285,066,671 
Interest due and outstanding. 1,606,661 1,683,672 1,858, 613 1,739, 167 3,351,844 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross 
ebb. Be thn es 2,996, 366,665) 3,141, 042,097) 3,205, 956,369| 3,431, 944,026) 3,542,521, 139 
1 Included in ‘‘Miscellaneous current accounts’’ in earlier Year Books. 2 Direct liabilities only. 


Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are listed in Table 22, on pp. 865-866. 
® The Bank of Canada assumed liability for outstanding Dominion notes from Mar. 11, 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Ordinary Account for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1937, were $445,028,955, an increase of $72,806,749 as compared 
with the previous year; besides these, special receipts amounted to $8,463,997 and 
other credits, including refunds to capital account and credits to non-active accounts, 
amounted to $660,795—a total revenue of $454,153,747. The regular expenditure 
on Ordinary Account was $387,112,072, while Special Expenditures amounted to 
$78,003,702. Under the category of ‘“Government-Owned Enterprises’, total disburse- 
ments amounted to $44,218,526, under ‘Capital Account”’ to $3,491,544, and under 
“Write Down of Assets” to $19,179,588. Thus total disbursements amounted to 
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$532,005,432. There was an increase of $77,851,685 in the net debt (gross debt less 
active assets) during the year. (See Table 20 for interest-bearing debt.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditures since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditures for these years, calculated on census and estim- 
ated populations. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal items 
_in Table 7. | 


Changes in the Public Accounts, 1936.—Several important changes were 
made under various headings in the Public Accounts for 1936. On the revenue side 
“War and Demobilization Receipts’, previously carried as “Special Receipts’’, were 
transferred to Ordinary Account (Casual Revenue). On the expenditure side several 
recurring items were also transferred from ‘Special’ to ‘Ordinary’, as follows: 
cost of loan flotations, representing flotation costs of new loans and annual charges 
for amortization of bond discount; the Government’s annual contribution to the 
Superannuation Fund; the annual payment to maintain the reserve in the Govern- 
ment Annuities Fund; adjustment of war claims; and expenditures made under the 
Railway Grade Crossing Act. A new category was established under the heading 
“Government-Owned Enterprises”, to cover expenditures incurred by the Govern- 
ment on account of the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian National Steam- 
ships and various Harbour Commissions. Other major changes were the establish- 
ment of a separate category for Write Down of Assets, and transference of payment 
of Old Age Pensions from the Department of Labour to the Department of Finance. 


In Tables 2, 3, and 7 the new classification of items has been adopted for the 
1936 and 1987 figures and the figures for 1933 to 19385 have been adjusted to the 
new basis. The result is that the figures for each year as given in the tables do not 
conform with the figures shown in the Public Accounts for that same year, because 
of the new set-up for 1936, but the figures below are on a comparable basis through- 
out. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Nore.—See text above re adjustment of statistics for 1933-35 as compared with earlier Year Books. 
Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads because the 
items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 1938. 1934, 1935. 1936. 19387. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— ' 

Taxation— 
Cistomanees ae, F 70,072,932) 66,305,356] 76,561.975| 74,004,560} 83,771,091 
Excise duties......... Ne enayedelets estes sr4 37,833,858] 35,494,220] 438,189,655] 44,409,797) 45,956, 857 
Wax Tax Revenue— 

PES ANIIER Oe yc Lraelial Pop eiclecates cers Scishe's 1,327,535} 1,335,546] 1,368,480) 1,280,933) 1,209,894 
Insurance companies.............+- 826, 150 741, 681 750, 100 760, 843 774,363 
BASIMCSS PIOUL MG.chaties ssittes Ge abes 54 - - - = 
Income tax....... Ri AT TS 62,066,697} 61,399,172] 66,808,066] 82,709,803} 102,365,242 
ela FSA. Cogs Se, Oe as eR ee ae 56,813,813} 61,391,400) 72,447,311] 77,551,974) 112,832,259 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 

URINE Aen ete te oh s,s sezialas tune set 25,377,762| 45,184,175) 39,744,759) 35,181,074) 39,641,163 
BOT OIG sree, tests ues + ais oor - - 3,573,3883| 1,412,825 = 


Totals, Receipts from Taxation..} 254,318,801] 271,851,550} 304,443,729) 317,311,809) 386,550, 869 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts-céncluded. 


Non-Tax Revenue— 


Canada Grain Act 1,444,840) 1,235,621 1,204,536} 1,213,087} 1,192,099 
Canada Gazette.... 73,836 55, 722 47,257 49, 295 47,697 
Canals 831,020 877, 630 837, 871 889,764 1,003, 765 
Casual ec. enema c ace tere meee 3,205,163] 3,621,720) 4,336,881] 4,636,537} 6,275,858 
Chineseirevenue, 1-26 Sic. ..28. ee 8,652 6,237 5,506 6,476 7,444 
Dominion lands, parks, etc........... 458,934 418,729 516,389 457,680 478,133 
Electricity inspection................ 298,352 440,290 484,498 542,101 646,117 
Fines and forfeitures................. 212,075 177,812 89, 806 294,674 134,389 
Mish@ries ae sees act ke tee 4,429 39,508 42,935 42,104 55,656 
Gas inspection’ 4th: alee ee 84,078 76,186 96,096 90,948 93,289 
Insurance inspection.................. 160, 298 148,535 139,304 146, 874 151,966 
Interest on investments.............. 11,220,989] 11,148,232) 10,963,478} 10,614,125} 11,231,035 
Marine's. 345 Ao moc ate i ere 178,118 207,532 218,437 221,673 263,260 
Mariners@Hund ss) o3 ete. oe 178,961 188,054 181, 203 187,448 204,525 
Military:College: aces seek tee 20,116 20,317 20,044 19,616 20,012 
Military pensions revenue............ 166,414 165,207 173,794 178,408 186,515 
Ordnancetlands*t4. fee 16,677 17, 855 15,819 15,685 15,451 
Patent and copyright fees............ 539,341 429,341 425,677 454,762 463,850 
Penitentiabieds.a.).c sein nck cs cee 121,426 97,962 73,765 67, 683 62,324 
Post Offices ie SIRT, Pe 30,928,317} 30,893,157} 31,248,324] 32,507,889) 34,274,552 
Premium, discount, and exchange 
(NECA Te Cs eas EE eee 145,938 - 751,491 35, 600 - 

Publicpworks. vtec ace pa ee eee 212,830 249,721 254,158 251,273 274,431 
Radio receiving licences.............. 1,404,351 1,291,485 1,487,408] 1,574,431 989, 619 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions........... 12,050 12,444 9, 202 10, 807 10,195 


Weights and measures inspection... . 394, 223 399,717 407,303 401,457 395,904 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenue........ 62,321,428] 52,219,014) 54,031,182} 54,910,397] 58,478,086 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts. ..| 306,640,229] 324,070,564] 358,474,911| 372,222,206] 445,028,955 


————_— | | | LN 


Special Receipts— 


Sundry receipts and credits.......... 4,489,339 409,271} 3,397,169 319,833] 8,463,997 

Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account........... 500, 774 89, 752 80, 409 27,033 616,069 
Credits to non-active accounts........ 104,944 91,003 21275 26,924 44,726 
Totals, Other Credits.................. 605,718 180,755 101, 684 53,957 660,795 
Grand Totals, Receipts........ 311,735,286] 324,660,590) 361,973,764] 372,595,996) 454,153,747 


i 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Nore.—See text on p. 841 re new Classification. Dashes in this table indicate that there were no 
expenditures under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 

Agrioulgure spor. o:¢.2. + -,6he BERR ee 8, 066,372 6,995,768] 7,106,535} 9,399,311] 8,741,070 
Auditor General’s Office ThE Se ce 379, 847 375,791 376,556 428, 665 423 , 367 
Civil Service Commission............. 243,777 221,096 220, 787 258,688 304,921 
External Affairs, including Office of 

Prime Minister £08 sciiakcsk. hac oats 863, 055 974,172| 1,426,999] 1,289,879] 1,340,912 


Bae. y: 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37—continued. 


Item. 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded. 
Finance— 
Interest on public debt............... 
Cost of loan flotations................ 
Subsidies to DEOVINDOS, 2, os cc ss alae 
Special grants to provinces........... 
Other grants and contributions....... 
NUPSLANHUASION. 2. :-...\sbas desed tosh ¢ 
Government contribution to Super- 
annuation Fund..................+- 
Old age pensions..........05..600.65- 
Premium, discount, and exchange (net) 
Other departmental expenditure...... 
Fisheries 
Governor General's Secretary’s Office. 
Insurance 


COP eee eee eae rere eseer essere sene 


sees eres ere eee sos ereserereoene 


Justice 


Oe) 


tea annuities—payments to 
maintain reserve............eee000% 
Legislation— 
House of Commons...............+: 
Library of Parliament............... 
ROMRCO SE IENE, oo Gulia c ey tees wc des 


MOSM ee aa cs ok enn aeden 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
IndianeAfiairs |: . Jie. Loren aoe 
Anterior see ees «cow Cones SISOS 6 
Mines and Geological Survey......... 
Movement of Coal and Hee 
Fuel A 
National Defence— 
WMITNCIA (SOL VICE tais.. sscehaiaeeulatee ocd os 
N MV AE OOEVIOO tir do.cy ch fap tin sepia e 0 


BIL) ee Et 4 oer ee So 
Pensions, war, military, and civil...... 
Pensions and National Health. ......J.. 
POOIIICO LEE re esc's oc sh cw wtecle se saendes 
ETIV.Y: COUNCIE | dears sole ceno te oeiiew de. 
Pablic ATChives=...:. sch se seceas see ne 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 
PUD AOTC eek Conic to eb dee 
Royal Canddinn Mounted Police....... 
Secretary of State...........0.00e00085 
Polder Settlement. .....<ccevs sci sede 
Trade and Commerce— 

Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 

MONUIOUS Meet le dae eae tee 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. . 
Railways and canals...............+- 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund...... 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures.. 


Capital Expenditures— 


“BSCE 62 9 FS) © Pa aM 


1,639, 154 
13,677,384 
1,600, 000 

498, 675 
1,074, 529 


2,269,986 
11,512,548 


2,049,720 
1,786,912 
136,014 
160, 618 


2,457,786 
2,869, 735 


605, 426 
201,736 


289, 435 


56,446 


1,688,906 
4,499, 145 
3,503,321 
1,048,701 


1,219, 818 


8,718,881 
2,167,328 
1,731,219 
1,132,887 


10,846, 109 
44,634,727 
11,434, 268 
31,607,404 
, 259 

174, 221 
231, 263 
13, 108, 013 
5, 625, 659 
605,704 
818,325 


2,081,818 
2,026,412 
3,275,381 


5,802, 147 
149, 297 
3,684, 028 
1,922,073 
317,588 


3, 156,328 
1, 658,812 
4,233,789 


9,048,929 


6,580,085 


7,107,416 


6,544,154 


1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ 

134,999,069} 139,725,417) 138,533,202) 134,549,169] 137,410,345 
2,549,981 2,890, 192 3,576, 858 3,839,481 
18, 727,565 13,768, 953 13, 768,953 13,735, 196 
1,600,000} 1,600,000} 3,975,000} 3,225,000 
395, 686 466,505 736, 505 540, 224 
1,009,392 921,925 835, 124 768,046 
1,985,564) 1,947,495} 1,874,964] 2,018,754 
12,313,595] 14,942,459) 16,764,484) 21,149,352 
167, 026 = “= 399, 930 
3,152,063} 3,939,064) 3,734,888] 3,578,449 
1,596,453} 1,640,562} 1,710,345] 1,690,610 
136, 180 132,789 137, 857}- 143, 216 
151,934 156,397 162,798 171, 658 
2,434,400} 2,410,414) 2,454,869} 2,502,594 
2,676,505} 2,667,340) 2,376,651) 2,371,932 
560, 706 581,215 659, 577 720,376 
129,071 90,720 98,784 76, 222 
184, 238 146, 057 271,827 540, 832 
985,992) 1,796,121] 1,485,515) 1,759,641 
69, 137 71,300 75, 962 74,994 
285, 694 490, 696 491,076 587,326 
62, 069 95,000 54,577 72,817 
- 1,545, 283 498, 208 52,593 
31,544 146,220} 1,089,464 71,820 
1,374,263} 1,268,788} 1,322,218] 1,312,835 
4,380,273} 4,361,733} 4,868,609} 4,903,880 
2,856,583} 2,749,828) 2,938,997) 2,887,354 
909, 141 964,869} 1,040,346) 1,134,714 
2,771,787; 2,123,971] 2,102,631} 2,276,735 
8,773,545} 8,852,632} 10,141,230} 11,345,751 
2,171,423) 2,222,003] 2,380,018} 4,763,294 
1,684,562) 2,258,142) 3,777,320) 5,821,824 
847,332 847,017 878,506 992, 224 
10,359,966} 10,165,641} 10,962,988) 11,205,101 
43,436,330) 48,786,375) 43,337,096] 43,356,180 
10,372,480} 10,936,574} 12,053,582) 12,452,392 
30,553,768) 30,252,310] 31,437,719) 31,906,272 
49,112 46,343 45,802 45,488 
156, 842 208, 719 164, 953 160,362 
172,476 367,744 168, 697 169,367 
10,827,171] 9,904,494) 12,945,277] 14,518,757 
5,315,327| 5,744,326) 5,929,815] 5,634,760 
386, 616 394,963 704,972 654, 705 
810,420 746,127 761,721 805,945 
2,220,661} 2,274,255) 2,426,484) 2,119,915 
1,759,183} 1,679,236] 1,848,251} 1,738,585 
3,006,685} 3,057,023) 3,458,235} 5,522,518 
5,438,746) 5,742,429) 5,857,428) 5,614,342 
1,024,892} 1,248,923) 1,500,000 878,174 
3,315,333} 4,581,444) 4,250,138} 4,019,131 
1,989,130} 2,529,394) 2,348,399] 2,505,823 
310,075 274, 820 127,719 3,966 
351,771,161) 359,700,909) 372,539,149) 387,112,072 
1,986, 140 337,907 457,926 51,945 
754,194 525,772 286, 887 203 , 035 
3,839,751] 6,248,737) 5,799,341) 3,236,564 


3,491,544 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 


$ 


548,399 
17, 047,816 
19, 124,720 


Specia} Expenditures— 

Unemployment Relief Act, 1930........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1931........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1932........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1933........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1934........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1935........ 
Public Works Construction Acts........ 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
PAE 6) L9SGSe en ce ieee tie et aiee 
Grants-in-aid to provinces............ 
Dominion’s share of joint Dominion- 
Provincial projects.............. BE 
Transportation facilities into mining 
BLOAS CARB sine oe tone een «weet 
Railway maintenance................ 
Atdinrinistrationye., «4 .tanteetes cee ee 
Dominion projects as provided by Spe- 
cial Supplementary Estimates..... 
Special drought area relief............. 
Wheat bonuswaeey. 5... ane enon ce ee 
1930 Wheat Crop Equalization Pay- 
WIONES: Aha Henan Ree lee tee 
Loss on 1930 Wheat Pool and stabiliza- 
tion operations, payment to Cana- 
dian Wheat Board of net liabilities 
assimedeMec.2, 193d nee fee 
Loss on 1930 Oats Pool under guarantee 
of bank advances to Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited 


1,811,472 


Totals, Special Expenditures.... 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to 
Consolidated Revenue Fund— 
Canadian National Railways......... 
Canadian National Steamships....... 
Harbour Commissions............... 
Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships....... 
Harbour Commissions............... 
Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 
Canadian National Railways......... 
Harbour Commissions............... 


62,139, 413 


Cr. 1,382,503 
4,897,314 


41,121,216 
21,817,023 


Totals, Government-Owned 
Enterprises..................... 


Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Fund— 
Reduction in soldier and general land 
settlement loans................... 773 


104,944 


Active Assets— 
Province of Manitoba treasupy bills. . 
geet ee of Saskatchewan treasury 
Ht EW Sees see eee Gee OS Ue ORL 


non-active account—adjustment.... 
Non-Active Accounts— 
Canadian Pacific Railway advances 
(Relief Acta) ise «1 eR ee 
Miscellaneous, Al... ttn. ee 
Account previously carried as active 
asset transferred to non-active..... 


Totals, Other Charges............ 


1,447, 223 


1934. 


$ 


4,155 
563,876 
6,948,192 
28,382,089 


58,955,388 


Cr. 14,064 
2,109,837 


1,766, 083 
91,003 


1,000, 000 
100 


1935. 


$ 


2,500) — 


52,243 
398, 928 
2,419,952 
49,113,684 


8, 672, 549 


! 


48,407,901 


1936. 


$ 


26,338 
26,173 
111,071 
493, 416 
1,151,357 
48, 027,323 
29,580,578 


6, 600, 000 


15, 856, 645 


174,383 


47,421,465 
269, 969 
1, 126, 056 


1937, 


$ 


1 


45, 698,788 
28, 929,774 


12,691,397 
1,221,227 
2,662,084 

194,806 

23, 553,924 

8,750,990 


—_—— | | | 


43,303,394 
249,718 


487,167| Cr. 332,664|Cr. 1,753,779 


1,241,733 


468,916 
21,275 


2,455,576 


487, 642 
26,924 


2,419, 193 


627, 663 
44,425 
20,385 


804, 897 
17, 682, 158 
60 


_ es |S 


—_--—————-- | | | | 


Grand Totals, Expenditures! 532,369,940! 458,157,905! 478,106,581! 532,585,555 532,005, 432 


1 Relief expenditures for 1937 were continued under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 


and other items shown immediately following. 
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PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1937 (continued on pp. 846-847). 
Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


Interest 
on 
Debt. 


Consolidated Fund. 


9,419, 482 
10, 137,009 

9,682,929 

9,823,313 
10, 148, 932 

9,656, 841 

9,584, 137 

9,763,978 

9,806, 888 
10, 212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10,502,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10, 855, 112 
10, 699, 645 
10,807, 955 
10,975, 935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10, 814, 697 

6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604,584 
13,098, 160 
12,535, 851 
12, 259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893,505 
15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35, 802,567 
47, 845,585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137,892,735 
136, 237, 872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691,493 
129, 675,367 
128, 902,945 
124,989, 950 


") 121,566,213 


121, 289, 844 
121, 151, 106 
134,999,069 
139,725,417 
138,533, 202 
134,549, 169 
137,410,345 


Rice) tay of g 

anagement, | Pensions, : 

Premium, | War and es 

Discount and | Military. 5 tae 

Exchange. 

$ $ 
359, 190 56,422} 126,270 
465, 657 50,564 65,013 
339,999 53,586} 120,031 
426, 655 52,611] 597,275 
346,418 62,251 849, 786 
178, 644 49,204] 1,297,999 
264, 685 56,454) 1,778,916 
227,201 63,657| 1,756,010 
208,149} 110,201) 1,948,242 
207,875} 112,531) 1,262,823 
192,087} 105,842] 997,470 
277,923] 107,795) 1,013,028 


289,085} . 192,889) 1,046,342 


225,444 96,389) 1,108,815 
195,044); 101,197) 1,342,000 
234,170 98,446] 1,765,256 
229,906 95,543) 2,908, 852 
387,495 89,879} 2,302,363 
346,921 88,319] 2,046,552 
287,742] 102,109) 2,133,316 
343,592) 120,334) 2,162,116 
273,590} 116,030) 2,299,231 
230,409} 107,391) 1,972,501 
262,068} 103,850} 1,937,546 
183, 938 92,457) 1,627,851 
213,794 90,309} 1,927,832 
180,975 86,927) 2,033,955 
278,950 84,349] 1,742,317 
248,575 86,080} 1,299,769 
315,314 90,882} 1,463,719 
199, 887 96,187] 1,701,313 
173, 257 96,129} 1,902, 664 
227,194 93,453] 2,289,889 
201, 861 93,551) 3,386, 632 
263, 250 83,305) 4,221,294 
294,968 87,925) 4,065,553 
288,984} 113,495] 4,607,330 
276,072} 140,424) 6,765,446 
346,902} 179,023] 7,484,716 
244,548] 125,832) 5,520,571 
383,820} 187,557] 8,721,327 
356,707}  191,533)12,300, 184 
358,973} 216,697] 7,261,218 
376,777) 240,586} 8,621,431 
455,011] 245,045/10,344, 487 
502,988} 283, 188)13, 468,505 
487,184)  311,900]19, 007,513 
554,729}  358,558/19, 343,532 
731,836] 671, 133)12,039, 252 


496,387] 2,814,546) 8,633,096 
488,712] 8,155,691) 7,432,901 
1,305, 676} 18, 282,440} 6,295,060 
1,462, 658/26,004,461) 9,016, 246 
1, 102, 088|37,420, 751/10, 846, 875 
4,109, 601/36, 153, 031)10,574,364 
1,003, 068}32, 985,998) 9,978,440 
993, 907/33, 411,081)11, 900, 847 
849, 694/34, 888, 665)12,029,578 
884, 388/37, 203, 700/13, 416,045 
987, 265|37, 902, 939]11, 178,054 
926, 765/39, 778, 130) 14, 037,366 
990, 617/41, 487, 323]17, 003, 254 
1,088, 742/40, 406, 565)18, 134,359 
939, 613}45, 965, 723/23, 763, 284 
4,492,509/48, 686, 389]16, 099, 739 
870, 760}45, 078, 919|11, 778, 684 
874, 633/43, 883,132) 9, 666, 753 
. 978, 745)44, 235,808) 8,726,385 
284, 003/43, 337,096)11, 718,877 
595, 994143, 356, 180113, 346,345 


Railways pubgidics anh 
and Des Office? 
Canals.! aed 
$ $ 
581,503} 2,753,966 616, 802 
641,814] 2,604,050 787, 886 


10,586,114] 9,032,775] 6,005,980 
10,780,126} 9,117,143) 6,592,386 
10,215,038] 9,361,388] 7,215,338 
11,123,251] 9,092,472) 7,954,223 
12,330, 463/10, 281,045] 9,172,036 
13, 766, 180}13, 211, 800} 10, 882, 804 
14, 935, 138}11, 280, 469}12, 822,058 
13, 876, 060/11, 451, 673}15, 961,191 
20,777, 830)11, 451, 673/16, 009, 139 
27,124, 004/11, 469, 148}16, 300,579 
34, 849, 608)11,369, 148}18, 046, 558 
45,494, 584)11,327, 236]19, 273, 758 
8,418, 024/11, 490, 860/20, 774,312 
8, 886, 458) 11, 490, 860/22, 696, 561 
8, 624, 094] 12,211, 924/28, 121, 425 
7,691, 261]12, 207.313}27, 794,502 
2,126, 803}12, 386, 136}28,305, 941 
1,996, 152}12, 281,391/29, 873, 802 
2,120, 223}12,375, 128]30, 499, 686 
2,152, 015|12,516, 740/31, 007, 698 
2,535, 361/12, 516, 740/31, 782, 968 
2,405, 272|12,553, 724/33, 483, 058 
2,459, 990)12, 496, 958]35, 036, 629 
2,911, 080)17, 435, 736/36, 292, 604 
2,708, 898] 13, 694, 970/34, 448, 986 
2,516, 911]13, 677, 384/30, 142, 827 
2,300, 999]13, 727, 565/29, 202, 730 
2,344, 508) 13, 768, 953}28,974,317 
2,718, 190}13, 768, 953|29, 479,574 
2,645, 196113, 735, 196!130,538,575 


Total 


Expenditure 
Chargeable 
to Consoli- 

dated Fund. 


$ 
13, 486,093 
14,038,084 
14,345,510 
15, 623,082 
17,589, 469 
19, 174, 648 
23,316,317 
23,713,071 
24,488,372 
23,519,302 
23,503, 158 
24,455,382 
24,850, 634 
25,502,454 
27,067, 104 
28,730, 157 
31,107,706 
35,037,060 
39,011,612 
35, 657, 680 
36,718,495 
36,917,835 
35,994,031 
36,343,568 
36,765, 894 
36, 814, 053 
37,585,025 
38, 132,005 
36,949, 142 
38,349, 760 
38, 832,526 
41,903,500 
42,975,279 
46, 866,368 
50,759,392 
51,691,903 
55, 612, 833 
64,319, 683 
67,240, 641 
51,542, 161 
76,641,452 
84, 064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774, 198 
98,161,441 
112,059,537 
127,384,473 
135,523, 207 
130,350, 727 
148,599,343 
178, 284,313 
232,731, 283 
303 , 843, 930 
361,118, 145 
347,560, 691 
332, 293, 732 
324,813,190 
318,891, 901 
320, 660,479 
319,548,173 
336, 167,961 
350,952,924 
357,779, 794 
389, 558, 289 
375,403,344 
358,528, 270 
346, 648,546 
354,368, 220 
372,539,149 
387, 112,072 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 
penditures shown do not include moneys spent for Civil Government account and miscellaneous expenditures 
and to this extent do not correspond with the Post Office figures shown in Table 3 for the years 1932-37, 


3 Incudes various non-enumerated items. 


4 Nine months. 


After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 


2 The ex- 


846 PUBLIC FINANCE 


4.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Norts.— Dashes in this table indicate that there were no expenditures under the 


Capital Expenditure. 
National 
Debts Inter- : : 
Fiscal Canadian| Allowed Tewinion colonial, yaie Hudson Bers aR 
Year Cansis: | tauway.| Prov. Lands. | ygitccy. | Miscol- | paiivay, [Rly.,Incl| Island 
ALT cigike hincous laneous. ve a Railway.! 
ridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
186 51,498 - - - 455,250 41,690 = - = 
1869 130, 142 - - = 282,615 8,548 = - = 
1870 ms a = = 1,693,229 - ie = am 
187 255,646] 489,428] 1,666,200 = 5,131,141 68, 746 - - - 
1873 256,547 561, 818}13, 859, 080 - 5,019,240 99,517 - - - 
1874. | 1,189,592} 310,225] 4,927,061 = 3,614,899} 135,963 ~ ~ ~ 
1875. .| 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - = 3,426,100) 189,484 - - 46,087 
1876. .| 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - - 1,108,322] 267,840 - - 42,546 
1877. .| 4,131,375] 1,691,150 - ~ 1,318,352] 258,833 = - 200, 000 
1878. .| 3,843,339] 2,228,373 - - 408,817} 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879. .| 3,064,099] 2,240, 286 - - 226, 639 Heke WAS - - 40,129 
1880 2,123,366] 4,044,523 - - 2,048,015 8,730 - - 16,540 
1881 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608,733 187,370 - - - 
1882. .| 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511,882 585,569 70,949 ~ ~ 402 
1883. .| 1,763,002]10,033, 800 - 556,870) 1,616,633] 119,869 = - 57,186 
1884. .| 1,577,295|11, 192, 722) 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689, 690 491,376 ~ - 130, 663 
1885. .| 1,504,621) 9,900, 282 5,420 303, 593 1,247,006 182, 306 - ~ 76,957 
1886. .| 1,333,325) 3,672,585) 3,113,334; 130,653 765,967| 569,202 - ~ 4,668 
1887..| 1,783,698} 915,057 - 162,392 926,030} 353,044 ~ - 5,800 
1888. .| 1,033,118 52,099 = 135,048 1,713,487 963,778 - - - 
1889 972,918 86,710 - 130, 684 2,623, 137 575,408 - - = 
1890. .| 1,026,364 40,981 - 133, 832 2,351, 787| 3,220,926 - - - 
1891. | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94, 847 1,184,318 515, 702 - - - 
1892 1,463,279 66, 212 - 86,735 316,784 224,390 - - 8,300 
1893 2,069,573 413, 837 115,038 299,081 181,878 - - - 
1894..| 3,027,164] 146,540 - 149,147 439,209} 102,059 - - - 
1895. .| 2,452,274 49, 209 ~ 99, 842 327,605} 102,393 - - - 
1896 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82, 184 260,396 114, 826 ~ - - 
1897 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 - - ~ 
1898. .| 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756} 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899. .| 3,899,877 8,419} 267,026} 151,213} 1,081,930} 385,094 - - 22,000 
1900 2,639,565 236 - 199,470 3,255,348) 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901..| 2,360,570 8,979 - 269,061] 3,633,837) 1,006,983 - - 280,174 
1902. .| 2,114,690 449 - 370,838] 4,626,841] 2,190,125 ~ - 475,998 
1903. .| 1,823,274 - - 449,542] 2,254,267] 1,268,004 ~ - 829,414 
1904. .| 1,880,787 33,076 - 748,855} 1,879,566} 1,334,397 - 6,249) 698,878 
1905 2,071,594 - - 794,410 4,755,5783| 1,642,042 - 778,491 591,413 
1906. .| 1,552,121 - - 599,780} 3,765,171) 2,359,528 - | 1,841,270) 496,125 
19074 887, 839 - - 526,583) 1,512,4915| 1,797,871 - | 5,537,867 91,210 
1908. .| 1,723,156 600 - 768,244] 4,369,738) 2,969,049 — 118,910,253) 390,962 
1909. .| 1,873,868 939 - 797,747| 3,874,480} 2,832,295 92,428]/31,317,132| 561,207 
1910 1,650, 707 ~ - 785,157 1,278,409] 4,514,606 53, 043/19, 868,064 206,397 
1911 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763,833] 3,742,717 184, 150)23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 2,560,938 - ~ - 1,710,449] 4,116,385 159, 632/22, 264, 130 128,042 
1913 2,259,642 ~ - - 2,406,9885| 6,057,515) 1,099,063]/15,279, 837 103,001 
1914 2,829,661 ~ - - 4,348,000}10,100,017| 4,498, 717|15,274,206) . 129,575 
1915 5,490, 796 - - - 6,914,977|11,049,030| 4,773, 744|12, 648,242 570,531 
1916. .| 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899] 8,471,229) 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350,473 
1917 4,304,589 — - - 4,873,032) 7,838,116} 2,604,280) 6,650,263 609, 752 
1918..| 1,781,957 - - - — | 6,347,201] 1,879,699] 103,167 - 
1919. .| 2,211,964 - - - - | 5,705,348} 562,558] 1,723,638 tke 
1920..| 4,550,761 - - - 3, 285, 736/38, 869,683} —235,608 527,480} —3,5407 
1921..| 5,450,006 - = - 731, 018]27,559, 809 30,036 20,164 =~ 
1922..| 4,482,610 - - - 9, 649/10, 431,699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923..| 4,995,184 - - - 59,950} 3,411,510 27,803 ~ - 
1924..| 6,747,395 - ~ - -— | 3,804,427 207,872 - 196,418 
1925. .|10,619,903 - = - - | 6,030,320} —124,154 - - 
1926. .|12,024, 456 - - - - | 4,805,949 —2,484 - - 
1927. .|13, 845, 689 - - - - | 2,920,670] 2,823,905 ~ - 
1928. .|13, 762,905 71 ~ - ~ | 3,281,097) 3,554,5039 - 63,4197 
1929. .|13, 164,582 - - - | —7,990,740)16,818,019) 6,159,563 - - 
1930..} 9,324,177 - - - —25,856] 06,573,530) 6,472,214 —415 - 
1931..| 9,842,011 - ~ - —277,535]12,009, 276] 4,139,690 8,877 ~ 
1932..] 3,298,951 - - = —2,504| 7,438,511) 5,236,668] —59,1 - 
1933. .| 3,026,931 - - - — | 4,018,420} 1,635,395 - ~ 
1934..| 1,975,073 - - - ~ | 3,778,293] 737,028 - - 
1935.. 3315522 - ~ - > | 6,188,584 432,028 4,874 - 
1936..| 443,970 - - - - | 5,793,371] 279,780 - - 
1937.. 51,945 ~ - - - | 3,236,564 203,035 - - 
1 Included with Canadian Government Railways since the consolidation of the system. 2 Tn- 


cluding $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by Montreal 
Harbour Commission. 


months. 


J 3 Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor General. 
5 Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. 
enet of new ear for the Convarnnr Canaral 


4 Nine 
8 Including $15,000, 


7TnalurAac Naw Reimewirl Railway 
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Expenditure, 1868-1937—concluded. 


corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Capital Expenditure— concluded. 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories. 


Nee ee) ee ee ee ey | 


$ 


19,113 
1,821, 887 
773,872 
241,889 
63,239 


CSRS SS USI USES Ea 


(iste te esi ie lS Lee iS be US tae es tee 


Militia. 


jae ma ieee i We Lead cal) ee jel ical fom el el oa ema Je Ul lem WE me ee 


1,299,970 


Pee eer reir Ee Risivi ers wt 


Canadian 
Govern- 
ment 


Railways. 


[Toe cpt Yeti foes el rnd Laeel Fae lead cad Gansta Sc ll [ot ia asad Hcl Sc Kat a cl Gow Wea Sel me Soe Sat elt mal JS Qa oot ae Coen JG Wem Ne So Sit TS Jeet ie Aa 


32,999, 880 
14,827,758 
22,307,366 
6,221,774 
1,239, 605 
1,313,022 
—94, 835 
24,442 

— 29,372 
—31,562 
—26,347 
—5,342, 149 


Total 
Capital 
Expendi- 
ture. 


$ 
548,438 


69,301, 878 
40,012, 807 
16, 295,333 
9,807, 469 
10, 861,277 
16,550,511 
16,798,549 
19,558, 703 
20, 635, 648 
22, 809, 275 
22,561,144 
28, 222,318 
16,979, 788 
8,548, 155 
6,490,333 
7,027,008 
6,544, 15410 
3,491,54410 


Other Expenditure. 
War 
Railway and Other 
Subsidies. | Demobil- | Charges. 
ization. 
$ $ 
- = 37,158 
- - 429, 663 
- - 155,988 
- - 223,456 
- - 4,019 
- - 2,253,097 
- - 315, 764 
- - 1,388,984 
- - 385, 413 
- = 676, 225 
- - 949,948 
- - 117,772 
= - 201, 885 
- - 21,369 
208,000 - 2,567,453 
403, 245 - 502,587 
2,701, 249 10,534,973 
1,406,533 - - 
1,027,042 - 155, 623 
846, 722 - 1,333,328 
1,678,196 - 44,947 
1,265,706 - 68,074 
1,248,216 - 2,093, 569 
811,394 - 139,963 
1,229, 885 - 330,354 
1,310,549 = 399, 294 
3,228, 746 - 137,185 
416,955 = 682, 881 
1,414,935 - 944,589 
3,201, 220 - 236,399 
725,720 - 1,549,098 
2.512,329 = 900,312 
2,093,939 - 1,040,374 
1,463,222 - 1,541,763 
2,046,878 - 6, 716, 235 
1,275,630 - 2,277,812 
1,637,574 - 2,487,323 
1,324, 889 - 1,583, 297 
2,037,629 - 3,470, 603 
1, 785, 887 - 4,999,283 
2,048,097 - 4,280, 227 
1,284, 892 - 2,988,393 
859, 400 - 7,181,665 
4,935,507 - 255, 787 
19,036, 237 2,640, 162 
5,191,507] 60,750,476 5,186,016 
1,400,171] 166,197,755 3,186, 898 
959,584] 306,488,815) 15,275,345 
720,405} 343,836,802} 10,706,787 
43,805] 446,519,440] —7, 283,582 
334,845) 346,612,955 19,995,313 
16,997,544 492,048 
- 1,544, 250 301,518 
4,464,760 4,042,931 
—1,523 446,083] 7,902,759 
- 506,931 3,953,433 
- 191,392} 6,330,092 
~ 64,485 7,814,977 
- 1,656,011 1,705,311 
- — 669,399 2,067, 153 
- 59, 702 9,744,021 
~ 61,889} 16,678,959 
- 75,471} 55,384,663 
- 51,499] 96,732,786 
- 47,571| 101,686,262 
- 54,138} 114,815,072 
- 11 153,502,252 
- ll 141,401, 816 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


339, 702, 502 
498, 203,118 
576, 660, 210 
697,042,212 
786,031,6118 
528,302,5138 
463,528,389 
434,735,2778 
370,589,2478 
351,169,8038 
355,186,4238 
358,556,7518 
378,658, 440° 
388,805 ,9538 
398,176,2468 
440,008,8558 
450,955,5418 
531,760,9838 
457,968,5858 
478,004,7478 
532,585 ,5558 
532,005,4328 


847 


1937 


8 Includes certain advances non-active which for the years 1933-37 are shown in Table 3, p. 844, and for 
earlier years are given at the foot of p. 893 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


on Hudson Bay Terminals, $880,278. 


1937 included in revenue receipts. 


® Includes capital expenditure 
10 Refunds on capital account of $27,033 in 1936 and $616,069 in 
11 Included in ordinary expenditure. 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts (Consolidated Fund) and Total Receipts, 1868-1937. 
Note.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906 on Mar. 31. 


Fiscal Year. hee Sy a 
$ 
L868 tecmcsnh ees 8,578,380 
1869 jadisciectes 5 8, 272, 880 
ISTO te sc eece 9,334,213 
US7 Leiewek etee.o ie 11,841,105 
STD bx eetrektntatre 12, 787,982 
1873 havetesfemteokc 12,954, 164 
SUA Scwt cee eae 14,325,193 
ES70 <. eecnanicen 15,351,012 
1876 .d iecumaee 12, 823, 838 
1877, dapteciepe cae 12,546,988 
USTS Sete ener 12,782, 824 
1879 dea meeae 12,900, 659 
ASSO\s een oe ioe ne 14,071,343 
TSS E 92.26 Un kins 18, 406,092 
L882 deers Unteereey: 21,581,570 
1883 i cen: 23,009,582 
US84 lncnsnvaracee 20, 023, 890 
LSS5 Neues ett 18,935,428 
S86 heme seeeeten 19,362,308 
LSST hn 2 See 22,373,951 
LSS88 Seana noes 22,091, 682 
S89 25 are eae tes. 23,699,413 
1800 Vino etcicer 23,913,546 
D801 doesrepeceryes 23,305,218 
S92 de Aipragetnceiots 20,361,382 
1893 ee see ne tees 20,910,662 
1804 § ecrrvareess, 19, 119,030 
L895 8, caxccttpr ck 17,585,741 
1896 fs scan ee 19, 766,741 
D897 deccis steak 19.386, 278 
1898 Pe evil teen 21,622,789 
S99 | Reet, creme 25,150,745 
1900 fe aay asic 28,219,458 
1901 de at eet 28, 293,930 
1902 fae aati: 31,916,394 
1903 Meectetice an 36, 738,033 
1904 So pise ene 40,461,591 
1905 See, siete 41,437,569 
1906 Sonam: 46,053,377 
19073 rietertoaen 39,717,079 
1908 feaseetisteee tre 57,200,276 
1909) be cere yee 47,088,444 
TOTO serena a 59,767,681 
DOT: bos teacthee oes 71,838,089 
1012 rccarereranys 85,051, 872 
1913 & econ 111,764, 699 
DOI 4: Se ctet wreeiectay 104,691,238 
19015 Ve ceaneratens 75,941,220 
1OLG sa eceneome ~ 98,649,409 
QUT des ocistectenctees 134,043, 842 
DOS Se. ererarentovnr 144,172,630 
BODO Se ape aecssenctoe 147,169,188 
1920 Meee Saeycee 168, 796, 823 
TOD Secere ceaerere 163, 266, 804 
1D Nace ante 105, 686,645 
1923 teswasceers ete ees 118,056,469 
19234 Rontacawennn 121,500,799 
1926 ae uate etme 108, 146, 871 
LOZ Gitecarnyasbacee 127,355,144 
LOD TF bracts s eater 141,968, 678 
1928 SN aciheeaaen 156,985,818 
1929 Sicnrene neler 187, 206,332 
LOS0 Smite ne 179,429,920 
1931 Seabee ve 131,208,955 
1932 Meccegeea otek 104,132,677 
LOSS: Arcee, ta aie nae 70,072,932 
1934 boost watee 66,305 , 356 
1936 Jorsee Salctes 76,561,975 
1936 b.mptemcer eters 74,004,560 
1937's seeps aareeler 83,771,091 


Excise 
Duties. 


3,002,588 
2,710,028 
3,619, 623 
4,295,945 
4,735, 652 
4,460, 682 
5,594,904 
5,069, 687 
5,563, 487 
4,941, 898 
4,858, 672 
5.390, 763 
4,232,428 
5,343,022 
5, 884, 860 
6,260,117 
5,459,309 
6,449,101 
5, 852,905 
6,308, 201 
6,071,487 
6,886, 739 
7,618, 118 
6,914, 850 
7,945,098 
8,367,364 
8,381,089 
7,805,733 
7,926,006 
9,170,379 
7,871,563 
9,641, 227 
9,868,075 
10,318, 266 
11,197,134 
12,013,779 
12,958, 708 
12,586,475 
14,010, 220 
11,805,413 
15,782,152 
14,937,768 
15, 253,353 
16, 869, 837 
19, 261, 662 
21,447,445 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428,492 
24,412,348 
27,168,445 
30,342,034 
42,698, 083 
37,118,367 
36,755, 207 
35,761,997 
38,181, 747 
38,603,489 
42,923,549 
48,513,160 
57,400, 898 
63,684,954 
65,035,701 
57,746, 808 
48,654, 862 
37,833, 858 
35,494, 220 
43, 189, 655 
44,409,797 
45,956, 857 


War Tax 
Revenue. ! 


TPR anne Wt Rec ets ros ae ot nal Peet fe ac’ foes: Dime feel Dey el Peat T= et HO Re VL ol a cal lal Taos Veet aU Eco ret om ees Weed ret (Og fe Mall Jet Wel et ee Bend a 


98,0574 
3,620,782 
16,302,238 
25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177,484, 161 
181,634,875 
182,036,261 
147,164, 158 
157,296,320 
156, 167,434 
150,319,087 
145,024, 742 
134.086, 005 
107,320, 633 
122, 266,064 
146,412,011 
170,051,973 
181,118,715 
197,484,627 
256, 822,921 


1 For detailed statements see Table 8, p. 851. 
for most earlier years and special receipts since 1921. 


Total 
Revenue 
from 


Taxation. 


$ 


11,700, 681 
11,112,573 
13,087, 882 
16,320,369 
17,715,552 
17,616,555 
20,129, 185 
20,664,879 
18,614,415 
17,697,925 
17,841,938 
18,476,613 
18,479,577 
23,942,139 
27,549,047 
29, 269, 699 
25,483,199 
25,384,529 
25,215,213 
28, 682, 152 
28,163, 169 
30,586, 152 
31,531,664 
30, 220, 068 
28,306, 480 
29, 278,026 
27,500, 119 
25,391,474 
27,692,747 
28,556, 657 
29,494,352 
34,791,972 
38,087,533 
38,612,196 
43,113,528 
48,751,812 
53,420, 299 
54,020, 124 
60,063,597 
51,522,492 
72,982,428 
62,026, 212 
75,021,034 
88, 707,926 
104,313,534 
133,212,144 
126, 143, 275 
97,519,008 
124, 666, 969 
174,758,428 
196,720,976 
233,688,730 
293,574, 707 
368,770,498 
319,926, 013 
335,453,341 
341,718, 807 
293,914,518 
327,575,013 
346, 649, 272 
364, 705, 803 
395,921,028 
378,551, 626 
296, 276,396 
275,053, 603 
254,318, 801 
271, 851,545 
304,443,729 
317,311,809 
386,550, 869 


Interest 


on 
invest- 
ments. 


$ 


174,073 
824,424 
383, 956 
554,384 
488, 042 
396,404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798, 906 
717,684 
791,758 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
986, 698 
1,997,035 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,086,429 
1,150,167 
1,217, 809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1,443,004 
1,513, 455 
1,590,448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256,643 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086, 981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559,401 
10,937, 822 
12, 227,562 
13,518, 205 
10,421,224 
9,330, 125 
11,220,989 
11,148,231 
10,963,478 
10,614,125 
11,231,035 


3 Nine months. 


Post 
Office 


and Money 
Orders. 


$ 


525, 692 
535,315 
573,566 
612,631 
692,375 
833, 657 
1,139,973 
1,155,332 
1,102,540 
1,114,946 
1,207,790 
1,172,418 
1,252,498 
1,352, 110 
1,587, 888 


— 1,800,391 


1,755,674 
1,841,372 
1,901, 690 
2,020, 624 
2,379,242 
2,220,504 
2,357,389 
2,515, 823 
2,652,746 
2,773,508 
2,809,341 
2,792,790 
2,964,014 
3,202,938 
3,527, 810 
3,193,778 
3,205,535 
3,441,505 
3,918, 416 
4,397,833 
4,652,325 
5,125,373 
5,933,343 
5,061, 728 
7,107, 887 
7,401,624 
7,958,548 
9,146,952 
10,492,394 
12,051, 729 
12,954,530 
13,046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20,902,384 
21,345,394 
21,603,542 
24,471,709 
26,706, 198 
26,402, 299 
29,016,771 
28, 865,374 
28,782,535 
30,334,575 
29,069, 169 
31,562,580 
30,611,964 
33, 345,385 
30, 212,326 
32,234,946 
30,928,317 
30, 893, 157 
31,248,324 
32,507, 889 
34,274,552 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts.? 


$ 


13, 687,928 
14,379,175 
15,539, 657 
19,375,037 
20,714,814 
20,970,591 
24,507,653 
24,649,724 
22,592,055 
22,927,761 
22,406, 257 
27,020,525 
23,364,547 
29,635,298 
35, 182,549 
36, 803,669 
32, 815, 226 
33,354,041 
33,479, 883 
35,775,531 
35,908, 464 
38, 782,870 
39, 879,925 
38,579,311 
36,921,872 
38, 208, 609 
36,374, 883 
33,978,129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 
40,556,510 
46,743,103 
51,031,467 
52,516,333 
58,052,333 
69,348, 084 
70,679, 251 
71,186,072 
80,141,394 
67,972,110 
96,055,417 
85,549,550 
101,616,476 
117, 884, 328 


136,108,217 — 


168,690,427 


163,174,395 © 
133,073,482 — 


172,149,394 
232,701,294 
260,778,953 


312,946,747 — 


349, 746,335 
436,292,184 
382,271,571 
403,094, 210 
406,581,318 
351,515, 392 
382,893,009 
400,452, 480 
429,642,577 


460,151,481 


445,916,992 
356, 160, 876 
336, 721,305 


311,126,329 


324,471,271 
361,871,929 


372,595,996 


454,153,747 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts | 


# 


4 First year reported. j 
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6.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1937. 

Nors.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 

April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. For the intercensal years the populations are esti- 


mated as at June | (see p. 155 for estimates of population). See the tables on pp. 839-842 for the figures of 
revenue and expenditure on which this table is based. : 


Per Capita. Per Capita. 
Expend- Expend- 
Rev- | Total jiture on Total Rev- | Total Jiture on Total 
Fiscal Year. enue | Revy- | Con- Dis- Fiscal Year. enue | Rev- | Con- Dis- 
f soli- from enue soli- 


Tax- Re- | dated | burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | Fund , ™ents. 


Acct 
$ $ $ $ 
T90 Spi acrereccce ters 8-63 12-27 9-15 10-93 
UO eed ccm tate (git 9-17 12-13 9-54 12-40 
TOS snt cite o 9-00 11-86 10-72 13-13 
DOOR ren reiteerres 9-69 12-93 10-85 13-44 
BOOT 2o rns cao: 8-31 10-60 8-32 10-61 
POD Siac chi. «craves 11-02 14-50 11-57 16-99 
TO0G rs restersciccs ¢ 9-12 12-58 12-36 19-62 
TOTOn ore nee 10-74 14-54 11-36 16-51 
LO eee terns Cone 12-31 16-36 12-18 17-04 
DON I Hie sa ar Tae 14-12 18-42 13-28 18-56 
MOUS ae weer 17-45 | 22-10 14-68 18-93 
MOLARS. sealers: 16-01 20-71 16-17 23-64 
MOLG aioe ccteats L222, 16-67 16-98 31-09 
TONG he eee ec carers 15-58 | 21-52 16-29 42-46 
LO Nicccetemetecteoae' 21-68 | 28-87 18-44 61-81 
NOUS eae te «caste ae 24-14 | 32-01 21-88 70:77 
POL Gren cee 28-12 | 387-65 | 28-00 83-87 
Je AU crear Nes 34-31 40:88 | 35-51 91-87 
ODT oe tee 41-96 | 49-65} 41-09 60-11 
UU fe ee le il 35-87 | 42-86] 38-97 51-97 
ODS Res caesar 37-24 | 44-74] 36-88 48-26 
1), Ce A ned e 37°38 | 44-47] 35-53 40-53 
1OZb Sate eee 31-63 | 37-82 | 34-32 37°78 
1926325 See wieee 34-66 | 40-51 33°93 37-59 
O27. or ie eens 35-98 | 41-56] 33-17 37-21 
1 ice enet iar eis 37-09 | 43-69 | 34-19 38-51 
1929) sae es aes 39-49 | 45-88 | 35-00 38-78 
103 03 cos sees 37°09 | 43-68 | 35-06 39-01 
RT ere S aed! ae 28°55 | 34°32 |. 37-55 42°41 
NOB De rotor eee 26-18 | 32-05 | 35-73 42-92 
1 Fs ae ee eae 23-81 29-13 33°57 49-79 
LAGS Gast LTE aa 25-12 | 29-98 | 32-03 42-31 
TOSOMe ee ee 27-84 | 33-09 32-41 43-71 
103 Gasca. pasts ete 28-77 | 33-79 | 33-78 48-29 


1 Nine months. 


7:—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1933-37. 


Nore.—See Table 2 on pp. 839-840 for the revenue receipts and Table 3 on pp. 840-842 for expenditures 
on which these per capita figures are based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected 
ag made under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so 
indicated. 


1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. | 1937. 
tie [mye | sone, | as, | ame, | 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


- 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— 


Taxation— 
NOt ANTI te ciety alae ic Avis <inuelaia ints isicee abele’ « auakeaws 6-56 6-13 7-00 6-71 7°53 
IRIEEMIEL RIN ESS. oes aie ate «these seis taiee tonics eke eae: 3-54 3-28 3°95 4-02 4-13 
War Tax Revenue— 
[EE eR ie Os A Seon eee ae 0-12 0-12 0-13 0-11 0-11 
INSUTENCL COMPANIES VE Ae amie Wimeietae bee 0-08 0-07 0:07 0-07 0-07 
eMCAe PYOUtS ut. scloas Gadi uecracicens ONE 1 - - - - 
MALMO CUAK tar tea. ch cc ccreacs we terse Sricte wc s,s cajats 5-81 5-67 6-11 7-49 9-21 
Rates. tik. heererer be acct, |. ike. Wed. .bebiawse 5-32 5-67 6-63 7-03 10-15 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc....... 2-38 4-17 3-64 3-19 3°56 
WM ZRPOTED ONL AGS Lr eidarsh toe the he ron be lee - - 0-33 0-13 - 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation........ 23-81 25-11 27-86 28-75 34-76 


1 Less than one-half of one cent. 
46847—54 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1933-37— 
concluded. 


; 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936, 1937. 
sain | $ | 3 | $ | 5 | $ 
REVENUE RECEIPTS.—Concluded. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts—concluded. 
Non-Tax Revenue— 


CanadacGrain- Aces, of. aseninc tori nce lene ies 0-14 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-11 
Dominion land ste: +4... ss oe Dein ctante eketer 0-04 0-04 0-05 0-04 0-04 
INtercstonin vestments aces sec cecie. oe cose 1-05 1-03 1-27 0-96 1-01 
Post; Office: ease te eaeeees nes cathe 2-90 2-85 2-86 2-94 3-08 
Premium, discount and exchange (net)......... 0-01 ~ 0-07 A - 
Radio Licences)::ceae's see Fee Oe aise ree: 0-13 0-12 0-14 0-14 0-09 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue?................. 4-90 4-82 4-94 4-98 5-26 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts........... 28°71 29-94 | 32-78 33°75 46-02 
Special receipts and other credits................ 0:48 0:05 0-32 0-03 0-82 
Grand Totals, Receipts.................. 29-19 29-99 33-10 33-78 40-84 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
Agriculture: v.nccotcacnrione mt cae  eregsiees 0-76 0-65 0-65 0-85 0-79 
Finance— : 
Interest on publicdebt.+. smectite eee. 12-64 12-91 12-67 12-20 12-36 
Subsidies‘to provinces....;.....0+0ccccesceecanes 1-28 1-27 1-26 1-25 1-90 
A\idliage POnsiGHs.. oc seteenc sacteasts cee cets eee 1-08 1-14 1-37 1-52 1-90 
Wisheries 3.2% meee eon cs Ce et eee: 0-17 0-15 0-15 0°15 0-15 
Justice (including penitentiaries).................. 0-50 0-47 0-46 0-44 0-44 
Labour (including technical education and Gov- 
OTNMCNtIANNUIGICS) ook cee oe cine teens 0-10 0-08 0-07 0-09 0-12 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization.............0.0. 0-16 0-13 0-12 0-12 0-12 
EndiantAtt airs, oes teaer act ee ea 0-42 0-40 0-40 0-44 0-44 
Interior eerste bree et ene oni ee: 0-33 0-26 0-25 0-27 0-26 
Mines and Geological Survey..............00e. 0-10 0-08 0-09 0-09 0-10 
Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel Act..... 0-11 0-26 0-19 0-19 0-20 
National’ Defences ee tan tee cee ot eee. 1-29 1-25 1-30 1-56 2:06 
National Revenue (including Income Tax)....... 1-02 0-96 0-93 0-99 1-01 
Pensions, war, military, and civil..............-- 4-18 4-01 4-00 3°93 3-90 
Pensions and National Health...............0.-- 1-07 0-96 1-00 1-09 1-12 
Post, OfMCONE teens oe ene ee 2-96 2-82 2-77 2-85 2-87 
Public Workst. 2250 ns tec lee cle tea 1-23 1-00 0-91 1-17 1-31 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 0-53 0-49 0-53 0-54 0-51 
‘Trade. and°@ommerce?) cs: sok cen ieee Pe 0-69 0-65 0-64 0:70 0-84 
Transport— 
IMArinG S25; jes or tere rae ee eee ae ae 0-54 0-50 0-53 0-53 0-50 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............ 0-01 0-09 0-11 0-14 0-08 


Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade Cross- 


ing Hund Meera en ae eee en ian 0-55 0-52 0-68 0-61 0-59 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures?............... 33-20 32-50 32-89 33-78 34-81 
Totals, Capital Expenditures. ................. 0-85 0-61 0-65 0-359 0-31 
Totals, Special Expenditures................... 3-61 3°32 5-55 9-25 7-01 
Government-Owned Enterprises.............. 12-04 5-64 4-58 4-62 3-98 
Other Expenditures... .....................008- 0-14 0-26 0-05 0-05 1-73 

Grand Totals, Expenditures............. 49-84 42-33 43-72 48-29 47-84 
1 Less than one-half of one cent. 2 Includes other items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on p. 835 in the introduction to this Section. For conveni- 
ence of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid to the Receiver General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies, and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue. The amounts of excise war taxes collected from different sources in the 
past six fiscal years are given in Table 9, while Table 10 contains the details by 
provinces for the latest year. (See also Tables 37 to 42 of this Chapter.) 


WAR TAX REVENUES 851 


8.—War Tax Revenues Received by the vareturee: General, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Nortse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years indicated. 


ane Tniieende ae : = Sales, te: 

: an an usiness ncome ransporta- ar 

Fiscal Year. Banks.} Com- cleat Profits.? Tax. tion Tax, Tax 

panies.! | P ; etc. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOE B res vote ead Ae - ~ - - - 98,057 98,057 
DE Gi cs8, Pees ote 1,300,447 324, 250 459,247 - - 1,536, 838 3,620, 782 
1D) Recto 48 aoe Web 1,114,023 202,415 419,699] 12,506,517 - 2,059,584) 16,302,238 
EG eects wiayotaue mein o'< ooh 1,115, 758 269,129 496,540] 21,271,084 - 2,227,390! 25,379,901 
AVION SG cties os cer 1,099,764 323,340 546,114] 32,970,062 9,349,720] 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
O20 See mull foe wicks 1,170,223 274, 216 638,731} 44,145,184] 20,263,740] 15,587,707] 82,079,801 
TODS Se et oe Baieiek te ate 1,257,534 293 , 802 807,667) 40,841,401] 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
a GS at 1,293,697 283,994 749,959) 22,815,667| 78,684,355) 73,656,489] 177,484, 161 
EA eae Seed 5 eR 1,244, 437 312,392 852,328] 18,031,462} 59,711,538] 106,482,718) 181,634,875 
DA eee ton Se ls Any 1,236,957 308, 632 857, 587 4,752,681] 54,204,028] 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
1 LSS ae ae ge Rae 1,217,754 315,015 867,992 2,704,427] 56,248,043) 85,810,717] 147,164,158 
TB2O echo eeies « Meioks 1,176,869 326,714 950, 221 1,173,449} 55,571,962} 98,097.106) 157,296,321 
MU olga ete sacs 2 haat 1,174,665 335,368 947,830 710,102} 47,386,309) 105,613,160] 156, 167,434 
TODS chee esis seie's sate 1,224,645 345,430 999,003 956,031} 56,571,047} 90,222,931! 150,319,087 
POAGING ciel cieele otal 1,242,399 7,641 894, 864 455,232} 59,422,323) 838,007,283) 145,029, 742 
FOSO Sr Sug sas ee cies 1,408,420 ~ 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726] 63,409,143] 134,086,005 
AGS TE Fess sicietiats 0G ccle 1,429, 264 6 74,250 34,430] 71,048,022] 34,734,661) 107,320,633 
{It AS: aA Per aS 1,390,121 - 12,152 3,000} 61,254,400} 59,606,391] 122,266,064 
USD eae See ae eee 1,327,535 - 826,150 54] 62,066,697] §2,191,575) 146,412,011 
ge OE pt ae eee 1,335,546 - 741,681 - 61,399,171] 106,575,575) 170,051,973 
"SLIT eae AR ye Spi A oe 1,368, 480 - 750, 100 - 66,808,066] 112,192,069} 181,118,715 
EOS Gi ok sae het 1,280, 933 - 760, 843 - 82,709, 803] 112,733,048] 197,484, 627 
“ESE Meade 2 os eee 1,209, 894 - 774,363 - | 102,365,242) 152,473,422] 256, 822,921 
Totals. . |27, 619, 365] 3,922, 644/14, 501,647| 198,544, 083/1,120,467.016/1,599,683,847|2, 964,738,602 


1 The figures are for special taxation only, imposed in 1915 as batiinedl on p. 885. ‘Insurance Companies’’ 
are exclusive of life and marine insurance companies. 2 Although this tax was not charged upon 
profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be 
received until 1933. 


§9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 
(Accrued Revenue.) 


Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Licences........... aed ot 37,127 42,366 42,506 48,576 41,872 44,734 
BEA THP Soir Rees ees wks « ceieles 2,852,913] 3,276,618] 4,438,833] 4,419,907) 4,404,764] 5,543,480 
PATA ECHOES acne «Gaticnicione > 1,949,470} 1,659,907] 1,672,390} 1,457,117) 1,566,896) 1,496,195 
ATIDMODIOBEE bac ns olen 332, 668 220,328 855,490} 1,241,918} 1,261,918) 1,317,561 
Playing cards.............05 276,528 206,020 240,488 244,000 278,090 222,500 
Toilet preparations......... - - 862,119 1,051,997 1,078,376 1,112,021 
oak picks ies ee ge ee 217,938 153,677 120,469 120, 795 124, 837 121,106 
DRATIOE A Pere Mee Ete 4 attic. cielo Make 258,061 195,369 213,631 248,425 203,466 207,191 
Ale, beer and porter......... 6,297,859] 4,972,604 4,718,307 Weiiordie - - 
Walt products xe, . .:,.0'. <9 - - 209 , 332 64, 225 - - 
PRE Tee an i are ertavelscereveeeei vias» - - | 14,122,564) 10,679,488) 10,037,792) 10,306,171 
Transportation and _ tele- 

PHORCA ates es vee eT es ~ 1,031,657} 1,375,046} 1,468,203) 1,460,952} 1,582,223 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

MNONLAL Es hod ecttes vocs es. 194,372 115,711 201,395 216, 834 229,511 252,899 
MP RROE SEE eo acly. dicts sre. o 91:6 - = - - 18, 881 26,273 
Penalties and interest....... 219,032 91,073 142,328 84, 588 85,672 103, 764 
Sales, domestic............. 34,557,788] 49,275,963) 54,244,032] 64,011,591) 70,259,941} 99,421,015 

Domestic Totals....... ~ 47,193, 756 61,241,293) 83,458,930) 87,126,375] 91,052,968) 121,757,133 
Importations— —— |__| ——“— 

AS ace Meus cw Fahd sca « 7,834,822] 8,701,609] 8,979,576] 10,432,314] 10,918,243) 16,717,786 

BUROIR Es oe ae nies sil sine Ws 253,505 34,707| 1,434,656] 1,510,296] 1,561,268} 1,889,731 

Special excise 3 p.c.1...... 4,982,217 13,377,726) 14,534,620] 15,007,274] 12,939,182) 15,415,315 

- Grand Totals, Excise Taxes} 60,264,3002| 83,355,3352| 108,407,7822| 114,076,2592| 116,471,6612| 155,779,9652 
11 p.c. inl 2Includesrefunds of $657,909 in 1932, $1,163,759 in 1933, $1,832,208 in 1934, $2,352,789 


in 1935, $3,270, O14 in 1936 and $3,306,541 in 1937. 
46847—543 
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10.— Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Provinces, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the cases indicated. 


: Other S Automo Sales a oie Playing 
Province or Other Source. | Licences. | Stamps. | Matches. Hilés. - UDiawesble: TED Cie 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 96 13,214 - - 38,070 ~ - 
INGVarSCOtiguem cms: <e cea cteaiee 997 141,722 - 757| 1,285,821 31 - 
Newrbrunswickes+-). dese l: 808 81,950 ~ 4,384 904,770 41 - 
Quebecss-: cere cs hes che 15,078] 1,660,482} 807,045} 119,417/33,033,858] 294,175 75, 000 
Ontario. cee wee aie 19,690] 2,786,349 689,150} 1,185, 106|55, 331,962 774,567 147.500 
Manitoba... act ek bk comiones 1,746 230, 202 - 1,236] 2,999,994 34, 783 - 
Saskatchewan). er sne wee. 608} 126,683 ~ 69} 733,110 589 - 
Alberitaik 1. ee ght ate ee ees 1,447 187,388 - 1,078} 1,159,579 447 - 
Britishi@olimbia 04. <tc: 4,256] 336,611 _ 5,514) 3,937,116 7,388 - 
Wiki. i in bis Webs stettecte: teen; 8 2,063 - ~ 1,422 - - 
Departmental sales.......... - 6, 816 - - 10 - - 
Totals.:6053 Pe... 44,734 5,543,480 1,496,195| 1,317,561199,421,015! 1,112,021| 222,500 
Trans- 
: Emb d portation 
Province or Other Source, Cigars. | Wines. Sugar. Che ee, pet Lighters. | Interest. 
et eat phones 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... Ase - - - - - ~ 42 
INOS OCO LI cenerianbaiiee - - | 1,124,158 - 28,385 - 1,929 
ING We Bruns wiCks sashes tac i ~ = 913,491 - 20,700 - 2,141 
Quchec. e-. ho a rorar eee 84,078 23,482! 2,438,075 - 989,486 1,986 46,729 
ONGAT Ora tctg cia acts terror 36,190} 160,467) 3,713,877 - 374,906 24, 287 39, 630 
Manitopdn-sem tia tee rene - “18 ~ - 28, 837 - 4,034 
PaskatCneweae. wc ses onverone - 8,435 - - 43,647 - 1,109 
Abert aie. ae itets cece - - 466,096 _ 49,720 - 2,019 
Britishi Columbians. .se. ee: 838 14,789} 1,650,474 - 46,492 - 6,131 
BY. UK ONG eect ete eek eee - - - - 50 ~ - 
Departmental sales.......... - - ~ 252, 899 - - ~ 
Wotalsks f4.. IS 121,106) 207,191/10,306,171| 252,899] 1,582,223 26,273| 193,764 
Importations. 
: Domestic Special Grand 
EDEN UAG A Sasi Total. Sales. Excise. Excise, Total. 
3 p.c. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Princevidwardiisland sas. caceeeeeene 46,725 24,795 279 6, 809 78, 608 
Nova Scotian te succes ee 2,553, 800 366,539 5,422 301,154) 3,226,915 
New: BrunswiCktansasieies ant cecsncleeee 1,928,285 481,159 1, 607 180, 890 2,591,941 
QUEBEC atch tee ela a cteoetn teins cei 39,588, 890 4,431,561 1,399, 857 4,086,978] 49,507,285 
ONtALiIO’ «dat aee eh ee ere eee 65, 283, 683 7,232,035 374,036 8,571,857] 81,461,611 
Manitoba ant ae ttn cass eee pio eee 8,300, 850 1,083,125 41, 290 539, 987 4,965, 252 
SaskatChewalt naa terni cet ee Ces oan 914,251 259,984 4,343 253,012 1,432,091 
NID ert’ cu eee an SO ee ron 1, 867,773 567,035 10,101 348,760} 2,793,669 
British Columbine seeeeee eee 6,009, 608 2,239, 602 52,671 1,114,972 9,416, 853 
Yukon) sheer rs ee eT toe 3,542 30, 499 125 10,396 44, 562 
PDepartmentalisales:cease eae eee 259, 726 - - > 259,726 
British Post Office parcels............... - 1,452 - - 1,452 
Wotalses esheets 121,757,133] 16,717,786! 1,889,731| 15,415,315ll 155,779,963 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.8.C., 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the statutes which dealt with the 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med- 
icines, petroleum, naphtha, and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
Department also established the food standards which were put into force by Orders 
in Council under the authority of Sec. 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the. 
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administration of the Adulteration of Food, and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs, and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
relating to weights and measures, and the inspection of gas, electric light, and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Revenue were combined as 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 Geo. V, c. 26). As from Apr. 1, 
1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers—the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the gross amount of customs duties 
collected by the Department was $92,282,059, as compared with $82,784,317 in 
1936, $84,627,473 in 1935, $73,154,472 in 1934, $77,271,965 in 1933, $113,997,851 
in 1932, and $149,250,992 in 1931. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes 
collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1987, was $202,498,882, as compared 
with $161,830,681 in 1936, $158,576,297 in 1935, $145,176,663 in 1934, $123,478,841 
in 1933, $109,586,366 in 1932, and $93,986,975 in 1931.* The total of income tax 
collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1987, was $102,365,242, as compared 
with $82,709,803 in 1936. While the income tax and the business profits war tax 
(see Table 8) are collected by the Commissioner of Income Tax, the other main 
branches of inland revenue—the excise duties and excise war taxes—are collected 
by the Commissioner of Excise. 


_ Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1938:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof as $ x 00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 
Canadian brandy, per proof gal........... -00 (a) Brewed in whole or part from any 


rath substance other than malt, per gal....... 0-22 

Baar rhea manufactory for (b) Imported (in addition to any of the ee 

medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal... 1-50 duties otherwise imposed), per gal....... : 

(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for 4, Malt— 

perfumes, per DEOOL Pak eats ss hee Seb ee 1+50 (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 

(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for Thea 0 Meet ene aeRO NS Cmca ts. f) 0-06 

winegar; per prool gal. ot... . kao has es 0-27 (bh) Impovtedy per Ib. S97 ee ee 0-06 

eee Puma popoetion ae (c) Imported, crushed or ground, per lb. 0-08 

TOs 5a og ae ian nga meters eran Meas prt 0-15 5. Malt Syrup:— | 

(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- (a) Produced in Canada, per lb what iehese 0-10 

maceutical preparations, per proof gal.... 1°50 ib) Imported, pers... .......... 928 wondiiees 0-16 


(f) Distilled from native fruits and used 
y a licensed wine manufacturer for 
fortification of native wines, per proof 


6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
(a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb........ 0-20 
(b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 


gal SSC ec et a A ee a ee aS Free 3 lb. per M, per [ees ree aie, ee ice 4-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (ec) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb., 

the duties otherwise imposed), per Ber Misperavic ge A. het cindt-tet creer tone 11-00 

PATO OM EA akon: actrees avoyrrc G anscordis« ees atas x eps 0-30 (ad )e@iears sper Ws. oon. cesta tenons eine oko 3-00 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 11. 


“*Tabie 9, p. 851, gives the details of the revenues from individual taxes for the years 1932-37 and Table 
10, p. 852, gives this information by provinces for 1937. 
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Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to have supplied about 61 p.c. 
of the revenue from excise duties in the fiscal year 1937. 


11.—Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years indicated. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
2 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

SMILIES cece cee n eee 8,153,448 | 7,201,375 | 7,176,513 | 8,155,162 | 7,401,581 8,316, 669 
Validation fee.............. - - 323,482 442,550 600,417 1,055,719 
Beer or malt liquor......... 385,436 302,539 234,877 | 1,143,910 408, 760 390,277 
Malt syrupitcccacesacce taco ~ - - 168, 705 163,710 160,175 
DIL. see pet noah ae atone 3,633,488 | 2,875.779 | 2,773.984 | 6,263,464 | 7,691,832 8,050,380 
TODACCO tetera 36,647,484 | 29,330.598 | 25,857,511 | 27,903,910 | 28,678,512 | 28,334,748 
Cigarsisciacwi edad cn ies 456, 654 368,352 347.803 376,136 373,668 372,058 
HiCeNCES A. tee eee Peers 45,605 44,863 54,710 45,201 40,540 38, 891 
Totals 42, 50ecr 49,322,065 | 40,123,506 | 36,768,880 | 44,500,038 | 45,359,020 | 46,718,917 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Table 12. 


12.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


Schedule. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Licences issued......... No. 27 24 20 18 18 18 
Licence fees............ $ 7,125 6, 250 5,750 5,000 4,750 4,500 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 

Malt cers. caer Ib. | 10,802,254 | 6,807,119 | 8,259,033 | 3,878,133 | 6,460,673 8,674,360 

Indian corn........... “ 1 19,657,775 | 17,871,546 | 27,497,313 | 22,508,624 | 32,961,102 52,575, 085 

Ry@.c Suede es “| 27,121,120 | 17,552,045 | 13,929,865 4,772,654 7,128,903 10,440,518 

Other/eram)o5.c06 6.5. “ 189,080 |. 17,125 121,208 119,000 192,098 328,960 
Totals, Grain Used..... “ | 57,770,229 | 42,247,835 | 49,807,419 | 31,278,411 | 46,742,776 72,018,923 
Molasses used.......... “ | 71,988,200 | 39,272,923 | 69,111,370 | 48,550,415 | 74,932,898 | 87,235,183 


Wine and other materials “ | 15,917,061 | 3,071,695 | 1,525,833 | 2,387,528 304,531 2,247,560 
Proof spirits manufac- 

CULAR es Fee proof gal.| 7,099,637 | 4,345,834 | 6,411,230 | 4,321,457 | 6,553,190 8,723,005 
Duty Collected Ex-man- 

ufactory on Deficien- 


cies and Assessment— 
Amount, i. d.c06 proof gal. 9,643 575 297 80 664 678 
DUC yas ec core oe $ 87,061 5,187 2,076 559 2,655 2,942 

Totals, duties collected 


plus licence fees....... $ 94,186 11,437 7,826 5,559 7,405 7,442 


It will be seen from the above table that the quantity of spirits manufactured 
dropped between 1932 and 1933 from 7,099,637 proof gal. to 4,345,834 proof gal. 
Since 1933 there has been an increase to 8,723,005 proof gal. for 1937, although 
for the year 1935 the low figure of 4,321,457 was recorded. The duties collected 
ex-manufactory on deficiencies etc., plus licence fees fell from $94,186 to $5,559 
between 1932 and 1935 but showed an improvement at $7,442 for 1937. 

Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 13 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1937. 

Between 1920 and 1937 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 123,956,872 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 Ib. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 Ib. by 1925, since when there was a steady increase 
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to 24,122,763 lb. in 1937. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 1,553,468,890 
in 1919 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but thereafter showed a decline. After 1935, how- 
ever, consumption reached new records. 


Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
‘rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there was a decided and steady drop 
to 769,527 gal. for 1933. Since 1933 substantial increases have been shown. Malt 
liquor showed an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 1929 
but there was a decrease to 40,105,883 for 1934; the figure for 1937 was 59,920,298 gal. 


13.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt, and Tobacco Taken out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-37. 


Norg.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528, and for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840. | 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.! aeees Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.2 
gal. gal. Ib. No. . a en | 
TOR. Sees 4,146,452 41,752,448 10! ,525, 430 227,585, 692 585,935,370 18,903,322 
1912 3 Sare ae es 4,562,382 47,518, 647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663, 841 21,419,046 
1A is Dias Sie ae 4,999,937 52,314,400} ~123,920, 607 294,772,933 977,743,301 22,371,636 
OES ood mete ate 4,762,618 56,060, 846 133, 794,639 288,219,892] 1,166,023,170 22,248, 760 
ROLD «i te RR 4,021,090 47,963,225 111,037,743 236, 866,542) 1,090,125, 936 21,180, 857 
PSIG SS ee 3,629,324 39,638,877 89,476,590 207,647,808] 1,082,324, 710 20,698, 241 
BOC See eas 4,118,147 34, 827, 284 78,815,746 239,752,252) 1,387,276, 750 20,735,080 
jh Gs anger eerie 4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945] 1,664, 709,933 21,780, 168 
POLO eee ccs g 2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184, 747 221,087,110} 1,553,468, 890 19,980,446 
TO 20 ee et 3,816, 124 36, 863, 867 69,975,631 270,089,761) 2,440,982,912 23,049,012 
LOD Lor Suck Resa. 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197) 2,439,832,278 19,389,268 
i LE eae 730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533] 2,450,397, 154 20, 528, 228 
IER Pa rhe See B 729, 678 36, 789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151] 1,917, 773,908 22,072,709 
POD te a. SU 899, 291 43,717, 823 105,446, 169 198,042,909} 2,420,052, 731 21,172,307 
1920 ee a 3 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387] 2,531,693, 150 20, 870, 651 
POLO Sete Os sass 1,082,785 52,443,505 127, 789,729 174,363,188} 2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
NO27 ee ches e 1,404,111 51,726,251 126,967 976 175,335,838] 3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
L928 Fick Supareve 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543,947 181,730, 614] 3,927,022,325 21,907, 747 
Te i ie Raat 2,016, 802 65,719, 129 158,490,019 190,981,166} 4,607,500,425 21,973,221 
1930.5 Pere 1,926,063 62,992, 156 149,746, 711 196,251,957) 5,035, 878,655 22,195,455 
HOS) ita ive ¢: 1,180,536 58,641,404 137,997,652 177, 841,987] 5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
j be Sao 781,612 52,001,768 121, 257, 254 152,159,301] 4,401, 628, 765 22,801,035 
hts 5 Seen tyr ee 769,527 40,632,084 95,604,954 122,664,715] 3,728, 832,089 22,815,839 
ILS Rae eae ies a 933,946 40,105, 883 92,319, 768 115,988,080} 4,342,728, 835 22,315, 255 
DOS ites cee ee 1.063, 928 51, 703, 781 117,985, 480 125,519,841] 4,958,250, 855 22,891,129 
POGOe eeacos 1,621, 286 56,913,069 128,204,424 124,570,870] 5,310, 132,016 Passes US May i | 
IGBTs oa tetes ass 1,900,714 59,920, 298 134,154,094 123, 956, 872] 5,855,935, 609 24,122,763 
1 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits down to 1921. 2 Including snuff. 


Subsection 5.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion is required to make 
certain annual payments to the individual provinces. ‘These payments fall into the 
following classes:— 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the Union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia~ 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 


= 
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similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Con 
federation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the 
basis of calculation of the debt allowances of the various provinces and the Dominion 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as ad- 
justed. ‘The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in 
respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Government and Legislature—Under the terms of the Union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
Under 150,000. 5 ura Sains Pcs en os SR eae =, <a Poeee ae 100,000 
160,000; but does not exceed 200, 0005... a. 5 eee ee ee 150, 000 
200,000, WY 400, DOGS i505 » ar aie © ces task antsy thc See eee cee 180,000 
400,000, bi - SOO) DOU Si cecoienacerdscigsthc Al stocialaile ter NUL Wet Acree eee 190,000 
800,090, ‘4 ‘ h2500,000 ees. ned (tbs i tere: Gee ee yee, Bee Rl Oe 220,000 


Over 1,500,000 25h: desauns a, SMe 5 Re OL AS, MY Bea Ve eee eee a0. 240,000 


The aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to 
$1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeds that number. 
The cost to the Dominion in 1937 of the annual allowances paid to the provinces 
per head of population was $8,094,931. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1937, amounted in ageregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000, less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present. 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. —Currently receiving an annual sum as compen- 
sation for loss of revenue derivable from their Public Lands, based on their 
respective populations which amounts, in the case of Saskatchewan, to $750,000 
per annum at present, and, in the case of Alberta, to $562,500. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


Other Special Grants—In addition to the above, there are other special grants 
paid to the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia which are voted annually, 
aggregating, in the fiscal year 1937, $3,225,000 as follows:— 


$ 
Prince Badward stand] 726, SEE Ae VE) OIE alae AOE te ae 275,000 
Nowa: Stotja>, Lai oii: anawolie, tints. chat ean tens eee 1,300,000 
New Braingwick 20,0 2.0) el ba «gir snk lnek eae (aac nay © ce gae ae 900,000 


British’Colimbia jotceactee canton ee cae ae ee 750,000 
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14.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1932-37. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 381,932 1 381,9321)- 381, 9321 381,932! 381, 9321 381,932! 
NOV SE Scotia. Messe ses. 661, 8411 644, 256! 653,048} 653,0481 653.0481 653, 0481 
New. Brunewick.... ......... 693,040! 693,040! 693,040! 693,040! 693,040! 693,0401 
RIMCOOR side neree ssc cna « 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 
Oa Vole ae Ieee Be ae 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 
Manitoba ! 1,694,195 | 1,705,340 | 1,716,484 | 1,716,484 | 1,703,022 
Saskatchewan 2,112,803 | 2,128,889 | 2,144,975 | 2,144,975 | 2,120,084 
ADIGE SL Wr etch wis dante 1, 743, 159 | 1,743,159 | 1,757,317 | 1,771,475 |. 1,771,475 | 1,776,071 
British Columbia... «:.....<..+ « ~ 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561) 874,561 874, 5611 

PONS soa cide cess 13,694,970 | 13,677,384 | 13,727,565 | 13,768,953 | 13,768,953 | 13,735,196 


1 Additional special grants, not included in above table, are paid to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and British Columbia. The amounts of such special grants voted i in 1937 are stated in the 
text immediately preceding this table. 


15.—Total of Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, from July 1, 1867, to 
Mar. 31, 1937. 


Allowances | Allowances 


: Interest 
eet for on Basis Special 
hc Govern- of Grants.! pleats 2 Spits 
ment. Population. ad 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Princes Edward Jsland). 0.6622: se. ss "..| 4,020,000} 5,487,229] 5,131,944] 2,680,424! 17,319,5973 
POV A OCOLI Mss 20. sn. 6 Fe OF 2a sintp sd POR See 8,100,000} 24,542,840 826,980} 3,341,023] 36,810,843 
Now Brunswichiiis <sisecesxins vieiueee:. 7,460,000| 18,757,802] 10,230,000] 1,477,030] 37,924,8328 
Reet 5. He Lo ais altdsatdals Tete th 5.988 10,000,000} 89,105,192 Nil 5,579,174] 104,684,366 

RH OPAOEE Sater Rates spo, Sales pa cee 10,400,000} 109,756,017 Nil 5,313,348) 125,469,365 

MGERUODR ea he ie kssos esse ain ies ewk ers 7,305,000} 18,482,324] 21,581,733] 14,495,372) 61,864,429 

RAP RUECUOWAN sfaicksss ceicinia Desc ee-abas ses 6,156,667} 17,587,522) 19,281,250} 12,972,000} 55,997,439 

IDOP RS Selon te ests ees ewiierewetemne en 5,726,667| 13,791,038] 16,781,250] 12,972,000] 49,270,955 
BribistyGotmbian. (2 0)..262 oS k eee ES 6,700,000} 13,843,598) 7,600,000} 1,933,754] 30,077,3523 

EDEINS Fis’: oxitenae anlay a's 65,868,334| 311,353,562| 81,4133,157| 60,764,125 "519,119,178 
1 Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does 


not include special grants paid to Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1938, was $148,288,254. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $3,308,000 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, and the other provinces 
concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


Table 16 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 17 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31, of each of the years 1920-38, on account of loans 
made for housing. 
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16.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1934-38. 


Province and Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Manitoba— $ $ § $ $ 
LOANS Cure VCAT yraccenies sacks Aneto 2,384,000} 4,127,000} 4,720,655) 4,627,000} 2,982,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 110,717} 1,252,369} 2,324,429 1,000 22,812 
Netlosns for year. & oy aie es ed ea eo 2,273,283] 2,874,631) 2,396,226] 4,626,000} 2,959,188 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..| 7,960,716] 10,233,999] 13,108,630] 15,504,856] 20, 130, 856 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31........ 10,233,999] 13,108,630] 15,504,856] 20,130,856] 23,090,044 
Saskatchewan— 
TOADS GuniIne Year acs ct ta. ed ence 6,960,066] 11,434,811] 14,291,043] 6,059,461] 11,604, 787 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 1,490,826} 1,293,797 45,565 582 - 
Net loans formyear aoe seencoe cae ee 5,469,240) 10,141,014) 14,245,478] 6,058,879] 11,604,787 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. .| 18,512,896] 23,982,137] 34,123,151] 48,368,629] 54,427,508 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31........ 23,982,136) 34,123,151] 48,368,629] 54,427,508] 66,032,295 
Alberta— 
WOaNns CUEING VAT wa sanse atc eae ee 4,068,524) 3,895,000) 13,117,000 974,450 200, 000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 17,781) 1,968,524 13,000 169, 252 7,000 
Net loansifor years. oe ene eee 4,050,743] 1,926,476] 13,104,000 805,198 193, 000 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..| 5,999,781] 10,050,524] 11,977,000] 25,081,000| 25, 886, 198 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31........ 10,050,524] 11,977,000) 25,081,000) 25,886,198) 26,079,198 
British Columbia— 
Loans during, year sae asaces con ee 3,535,000} 8,225,000) 12,566,000) 4,044,000} 2,000,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 2,213,240 258, 286 7,554 71,600 458,363 
Net loans for year........... SPT ce ey sie 1,321,760} 7,966,714} 12,558,446] 3,972,400] 1,541,637 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..} 5,725,760) 7,047,520] 15,014,234] 27,572,680] 31,545,080 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31........ 7,047,520) 15,014,234) 27,572,680] 31,545,080] 32,086,717 


Grand Totals............... 


—_—_—  — | | | EL 


1 Less write-offs as follows: Manitoba, $804,897; Saskatchewan, $17,682,158; leaving net loans outstand- 


ing $129,801,199. 


17.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar, 31, 1920-38. 


a SS SRS aS See eS ee eee ee 
i a a a EE Se SE ey 


é Prince ew British 
Fiscal Year. | Edward oe Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. nies Colum- Total. 
Island. 4.) wick. one 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dy a Sea ance Nil Nil 600,000 60,000} 8,750,000) 1,580,000} 750,000} 11,740,000 
L921: eee ee Nil 600,000} 1,220,000) 1,146,700} 8,750,000] 1,580,000] 1,361,500] 14,658,200 
SVAN aS Saad a Nil 1,100,000} 1,525,000} 2,312,885] 8,750,000] 1,975,000 1,701,500] 17,364,385 
LOD Se atctere ee 50,000) 1,537,000} 1,525,000] 4,391,617] 9,350,000] 1,975,000 1,701,500] 20,530,117 
1928 oer eee 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,525,000} 7,359,590] 9,350,000] 1,975,000 1,701,500} 23,498,090 
LOD esee catcher 50,000} 1,537,000) 1,525,000} 7,355,305] 9,350,000] 1,975,000] 1,701,500 23,493, 805 
1926-8 REP. cee 50,000) 1,537,000} 1,462,000] 7,352,018} 9,350,000 1,975,000] 1,701,500} 23,427,518 
LOY GaP Ar itn a 50,000) 1,537,000] 1,308,000} 7,337,843] 9,350,000] 1,825,000 1,701,500} 23,109,343 
1928. ee eee 50,000) 1,362,000] 1,250,000] 7,317,403 Nil 1,660,000} 1,701,500} 13,340,903 
WOOF cp tai can cee 50,000} 1,212,000} 1,198,000} 7,304,203 Nil 1,600,000] 1,701,500} 13,065,703 
1LOSOK 3. cae melee coe 50,000} 1,077,000} 1,136,000} 5,796,703 Nil | 1,550,000} 1,701,500] 11,311,203 
1031 ues oe 36,500} 1,017,000] 1,057,000] 5,384,688 Nil 1,475,000] 1,701,500] 10,671,688 
O32 5s. Soe s eae 35,000 937,000 988,000) 5,384,688 Nil 1,475,000] 1,701,500] 10,521,188 
1h ieee fe eile tenaeeae 34,000} 877,000} 910,000} 5,384,688 Nil 1,475,000] 1,701,500} 10,382,188 
LOS4 Oe Ree ee 33,000 822,000 860,500] 5,384,688 Nil 1,367,000] 1,701,500] 10,168,688 
AGED meade a 33,000 757,000} 800,000} 5,384,688 Nil 1,095,000) 1,701,500} 9,771,188 
T9365. netics acer 31,500 682,000} 648,700) 2,609, 688 Nil 1,095,000} 1,701,500} 6,768,388 
LUBY RARE IEES ahaa 30,500} 607,000} 588,700} 730,688 Nil 1,072,000} 1,701,500} . 4,730,388 
1988. es eecaa 29,500| 537,000 Nil Nil Nil 1,040,000} 1,701,500| 3,308,000 


—————_—_eeeee————O— ee ee 
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Subsection 6.—The National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 22 years 
from 1914 to 1937 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,083,952,202; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war purposes 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (8) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$2,478,491,235 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1931 and 1934 are dealt with at pp. 905-907 of the 
1934-35 Year Book, those of the fiscal year 1935 on pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year 
Book, those of the fiscal year 1937 on p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book and those 
between 1914 and 1930 at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year Book. The edt a: 
‘Teview carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1938. 


On May 5, 1937, an issue of $113,500,000 was made in Canada for the purpose 
of converting a part ofthe $236,299,800 54 p.c. Victory Loan due Dec. 1, 1937. 
This issue was a-conversion operation only, no cash applications being accepted. 
The new issue was comprised of three maturities, 1 p.c. two-year bonds due June 1, 
1939, 2 p.c. five-year bonds due June 1, 1942, and 33 p.c. twelve-year bonds due 
June 1, 1949, yielding 1-38 p.c., 2-375 p.c., and 3-35 p.c., respectively, to the 
purchaser. 


To provide a part of the funds to pay off the unconverted portion of the 54 p.c. 
Victory Loan Bonds, an issue of $100,000,000 was made in Canada on Nov. 8, 
1937. This issue was also in three maturities, 1 p.c. one and one-half-year bonds 
due June 1, 1939, 23 p.c. seven-year bonds due Nov. 15, 1944, and 3% p.c. fourteen- 
year bonds due Nov. 15, 1951, yielding 1-59 p.c., 2-74 p.c., and 3-34 p.c., respect- 
ively. The $33,293,000 4 p.c. school land debentures due July 1, 1937, and held 
_ by the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, were renewed for a further 
period of one year at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 


In the past four years a market for short-term treasury bills has been built up 
in Canada which has proven highly satisfactory. Each issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender for the period 
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Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 15, 1937, appeared on p. 838 of the 1937 Year Book. 
The sales since that date are as follows:— 


TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, MAR. 1, 1937, TO APR. 1, 1938. 


Date of Date of Average’ Date of Date of Average 
Issue. Maturity. Amount. Cost. Issue. Maturity. Amount Cost. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. 

Mar. 1,1937 | June 1, 1937} 20,000,000} 0-795 | Oct. 1, 1937 |Dec. 31, 1937| 25,000,000! 0-660 
Mar. 15,1937 | June 15, 1937] 25,000,000] 0-805 || Oct. 15, 1937 |Jan. 14, 1938] 25,000,000] 0-696 
Apr. 1,1937 | July 2, 1937] . 25,000,000 ibe Nov. 1, 1937 |Feb. 1, 1938] 25,000,000) 0-781 
Apr. 15, 1937 | July 15, 1937) 25,000,000/ 0-771 | Noy. 15, 1937 |Feb. 15, 1938] 25,000,000| 0-816 
May 1,1937 | July 31, 1937} 20,000,000] 0-749 Dec. 1, 1937 |Mar. 1, 1938] 25,000,000] 0-785 
May 15, 1937 | Aug. 16, 1937} 20,000,000} 0-715 || Dee 15, 1937 |Mar. 15, 1938} 25,000,000| 0-761 
June 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937; 20,000,000] 0-678 | Dee. 31’ 1937 Apr. 1, 1938] 25,000,000] 0-744 
June 15, 1937 | Sept. 15, 1937} 25,000,000} 0-643 : ; 
July Oy 1937 Oct. he 1937 25,000,000 0-634 Jan, 14, 1938 Apr. 14, 1938 25,000,000 0-726 
July 15, 1937 | Oct. 15, 1937] 25,000,000] 0-632 || Feb. 1, 1938 |Apr. 30, 1938} 25,000,000) 0-700 
July 31,1937 | Nov. 1, 1937] 25,000,000] 0-633 Feb. 15, 19388 |May 16, 1938} 25,000,000 0-648 
Aug. 16, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937} 25,000,000] 0-636 || Mar. 1, 1938 June 1, 1938] 25,000,000! 0-584 
Sept. 1,1937 | Dec. 1, 1937} 25,000,000) 0-628 || Mar. 15, 1938 |June 15, 1938 25,000,000 0-524 
Sept. 15, 1937 | Dec. 15, 1937| 25,000,000! 0-632 || Apr. 1, 1938 |June 30, 1938! 25,000,000| 0-510 


° 


Statistics of National Debt.—Summary statistics of the national debt of Can- 
ada as at Confederation, and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to 1937, are 
given in Table 18, while details of the active assets and of the gross liabilities, which 
formerly followed here as Tables 19 and 20, are now given as at the end of each of the 
past five fiscal years in Table 1, pp. 839-840. Further details of the funded debt, 
showing the various issues of bonds, the annual interest charges and the place at 
which principal and interest are payable, are given as at Mar. 31, 1937, in Table 19. 
From this it appears that the total payable in London at that date was $409,867,597, 
in New York $449,000,000, and in Canada $2,478,491,235. Thus three-quarters 
of the funded debt of the Dominion was payable within the Dominion itself, and 


the interest payable outside of Canada was a comparatively small item. 


18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 


July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1937. 


Increase or Interest 

Fis- Net | Decreaseof| Interest Received | Interest 
cal Gross Total Net Debt Debt ‘ai fron aid 
Yr. Debt Assets. Debt Per during the | ©n Debt. Active Per 

Capita. Year.2 Assets, |Capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1867 93,046,052 17,317,410 75,728,642 21-87 - ~ - - 
1868 96, 896, 666 21,139,531 Ube (ha MBE 21-58 28,493 4,501,568 126,420 1-28 
1869 112,361,998 36,502, 679 75,859,319 21-28 102,184 4,907,014 313,021 1-38 
1870.| 115,993,706 37,783,964 78,209,742 21-58 2,350,423 5,047,054 383 , 956 1-39 
1871.| 115,492,683 37, 786, 165 77,706,518 21-06 —503, 225 5,165,304 554,384 1-40 
1872 122,400, 179. 40,213,107 82,187,072 21-89 4,480,554 5,257,281 488,042 1-40 
1873.| 129,743,432 29,894,970 99,848,462 26-10 | 17,661,390 5,209,206 396, 404 1-36 
1874.] 141,163,551 32,838,587 108,324,964 27-8 8,476,502 5,724,436 610, 863 1-47 
1875.| 151,663,402 35,655, 024 116,008,378 29-34 7,683,414 6,590, 790 840, 887 1-67 
1876.| 161,204,688 36,653,174 124,551,514 31-07 8,543,136 |° 6,400,902 798,906 1-60 
1877.| 174,675,835 41,440,526 133,235,309 32-78 8,683,795 6,797,227 717,684 1-67 
1878 174,957,269 34,595, 199 140,362,070 34-07 7,126,761 7,048, 884 605,774 1-71 
1879 179,483, 871 36,493, 684 142,990, 187 34-17 2,628,117 7,194, 734 592,500 1-72 
1880.| 194,634,441 42,182, 852 152,451,589 35-83 9,461, 402 7,773, 869 834,793 1-83 
1881.] 199,861,537 44,465,757 155,395,780 35-93 2,944,191 7,594,145 751,513 1-76 
1882.) 205,365,252 51,703,601 153,661,651 35-12 |—1,734, 129 7,740, 804 914,009 1-77 
1883.} 202,159,104 43,692,390 158, 466, 714 85°77 4,805,063 7,668,552 1,001,193 1-73 
1884.| 242,482,416 60,320,566 182,161, 850 40-60 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 986, 698 1-72 
1885.| 264,703,607 68, 295,915 196,407, 692 43-29 | 14,245,842 9,419,482 1,997,936 2-08 
1886.} 273,164,341 50,005, 234 223,159,107 48-72 | 26,751,4153) 10,137,009 2,299,079 2-21 
1887.) 273,187,626 45,872,851 227,314,775 49-14 4,155,668 9,682,929 990, 887 2-09 
1888.| 284,513,842 49,982,484 234,531,358 50-13 7,216,583 9,823,313 932,025 2-10 
1889.| 287,722,063 50,192,021 237,530,042 50-23 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 1,305,392 2-15 
1890.) 286,112,295 48,579,083 Dol wWoorele 49-70 Sol 70 9,656, 841 1082. 271 2-02 
1891 289, 899, 230 52,090, 199 237,809,031 49-21 275,819 9,584,137 1,077,228 1-98 
1892 295,333,274 54, 201, 840 241,131,434 49-38 3,322,403 9,763,978 1,086,420 2-00 
1893.) 300,054,525 58,373,485 241,681,040 49-01 549, 606 9, 806, 888 1,150, 167 1-99 
1894.1 308,348,023 62,164,994 246,183,029 49-44 4,501,989 ' 10,212,596 1,217,809 2-05 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 861. 
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18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1937—concluded. 


Fi Net = sia Interest {Interest 
is- 
cal | Gross Total Net Daehn oe Interest | Received | Paid 
Yr. Debt Assets. Debt Per | during the | on Debt, |{f0™ Active] per 
Capita.!| ~ Yoar.2 ‘ Assets. |Capita.! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1895.} 318,048,755 64,973,828 | 253,074,927 | 50-35 | 6,891,898 | 10,466,294 | 1,336,047 2-08 
1896.| 325,717,537 67,220,104 258,497,433 50-95 5,422,506 | 10,520,430 1,370,001 2°07 
1897.| 332,530,131 70,991,535 261,538,596 51-06 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 1,443,004 2-08 
1898.| 338,375,984 74,419,585 263,956,399 51-01 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 1,513,455 2-03 
1899.| 345,160,903 78, 887,456 266,273,447 50:86 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 1,590,448 2-07 
1900.| 346,206,980 80,713,173 265,493, 807 50-08 —779,640 | 10,699,645 1,683,051 2°02 
1901.| 354,732,433 86, 252,429 268,480,004 49-99 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 1,784, 834 2-01 
1902.) 366,358,477 94,529,387 271,829,090 49-48 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 1,892,224 2-00 
1903.| 361,344,098 99,737,109 261, 606,989 46:29 |—10,222,1014] 11,068,139 2,020,953 1-96 
1904.] 364,962,512 104,094, 793 260, 867,719 44-77 —739,2705| 11,128,637 2,236, 256 1-91 
1905.} 377,678,580 111,454,413 266, 224, 167 44-36 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 2,105,031 1-77 
1906.| 392,269,680 125,226,703 267,042,977 43-09 818,810 | 10,814,697 2140-012 1-75 
19076} 379,966,826 116,294,966 263,671,860 41-13 |—3,371,117 6,716,771 1,235,746 1-05 
1908.| 408,207,158 130, 246, 298 277,960, 860 41-96 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 1,925,569 1-66 
1909.| 478,535,427 154, 605,148 323,930,279 47-64 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 2,256,643 1-71 
1910.| 470,663,046 134,394,500 336, 268,546 48-12 | 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 2,807,465 1-87 
1911.) 474,941,487 134, 899,435 340,042,052 47-18 3,773,506 | 12,535,851 1,668,773 1-74 
1912.) 508,338,592 168,419,131 339,919,461 46-00 —122,591 | 12,259,397 1,281,317 1-66 
1918.) 483,232,555 168,930,930 314,301,625 41-18 |—25,617,836 | 12,605,882 1,430,511 1-65 
1914,| 544,391,369 208,394,519 335,996, 850 42-64 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 1,964,541 1-64 
1915.) 700,473,814 251,097,731 449 376,083 56°31 |113,379,233 | 15,736,743 2,980,247 1-97 
1916.} 936,987,802 321,831,631 615,156,171 76-88 |165,780,088 | 21,421,585 3,358, 210 2°68 
1917.}1,382,003, 268 502,816,970 | -879,186,298 | 109-08 |264,030,127 | 35,802,567 3,094,012 4-44 
1918.}1, 863,335,899 671,451,836 |1,191,884,063 | 146-28 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 4,466, 724 5:87 
1919.|2,676,635,725 |1,102,104,692 |1,574,531,033 | 189-45 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 7,421,002 9-32 
1920.13, 041,529,587 792, 660, 963 7/2, 248, 868,624 | 262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 | 17,086,981 12-57 
1921.)2, 902,482,117 561,603, 133 7|2,340, 878,984 | 266-37 | 92,010,360 |139,551,520 | 24,815,246 15-88 
1922.|2, 902,347,137 480,211,335 7)2,422,135,802 | 271-57 | 81,256,817 |135,247,849 | 21,961,513 15-16 
1923.|2, 888, 827, 237 435,050,368 7|2,453, 776,869 | 272-34 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 | 16,465,303 15-30 
1924./2, 819, 610,470 401,827,195 7|2,417, 783,275 | 264-44 |-35,993,594 |136,237,872 | 11,916,479 14-90 
1925.|2, 818, 066,523 400, 628, 837 7|2, 417,437,686 | 260-11 —345,589 |134,789,604 | 11,332,328 14-50 
1926.|2, 768, 779, 184 379, 048, 085 7|2, 389,731,099 | 252-85 |-27, 706,587 |130,691, 493 8,535,086 13-83 
1927.)2, 726,298, 717 378,464,347 7|2, 347,834,370 | 243-65 |-41, 896,729 |129,675,367 | 8,559,401 13-46 
1928.)2, 677,137,243 380, 287, 0107/2, 296, 850,233 | 233-54 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 | 10,937,822 13-11 
1929.|2, 647,033,973 421,529,268 7|2, 225,504,705 | 221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 | 12,227,562 12-46 
1930.|2,544,586, 411 366, 822,452 7|2,177,763,959 | 213-34 |-47,740,746 |121,566,213 | 13,518,205 11-91 
1931.)2, 610, 265, 698 348, 653, 7627/2, 261,611,937 | 217-94 | 83,847,978 |121,289,844 | 10,421,224 11-69 
1932.}2, 831, 743,563 455,897,390 7|2, 375,846,172 | 226-14 |114,234,236 |121,151,106 9,330,125 11-53 
1933./2,996,366, 665 399, 885, 839 712,596,480, 826 | 243-09 |220, 634,654 |134,999,069 | 11,220,989 12-64 
1934.13, 141,042,097 411,063,957 7|2, 729,978,141 | 251-96 |133,497,314 1139, 725,417 | 11,148,231 12-91 
1935.}3, 205, 956,369 859, 845,411 7/2, 846,110,958 | 259-94 |116,132,817 |138,533,202 | 10,963,478 12-67 
1936.13,431, 944,027 425,843,509 713,006,100,517 | 271-68 |159,989,559 134,549,169 | 10,614,125 12-20 
1937.|3,542,521,139 458, 568, 9377/3, 083,952,202 | 277-33 | 77,851,685 (137,410,345 | 11,231,085 12-36 
1 The per capita figures are based on the official estimates of population given at p. 155. 2 The 


3 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken 
4 This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement 
5 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to On- 

6 Nine months. 7 Active assets only. 


minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
from the Canadian Pacific Rly. Co. 
of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
tario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


19._Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Maturity, Rates of Interest, and Centres at which Loans are Payable, 
as at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Amount Annual 
Date of Name of Loan. Rate Where of Loan Interest 
Maturity. Payable Outstanding. Charges. 
p.c. $ cts. $ cts 
1937—July 1] Debentures—School Lands...... 4 |Canada....... 33,293,470 85} 1,331,738 83 
Deactws-LinoVietory Loan 1917... cGadedhs 54 |Canada....... 236,299, 800 00) 12,996,489 00 
1938—July 1] Loan of 1888— 
£1,658,471-18-11............... 3 |London 8,071,230 16 242,136 90 
July 1] Loan of 1892—£3,750,000-0-0.... 3 |London:.c..<: 18,250,000 00 547,500 00 
July 1] Loan of 1894—£2,250,000-0-0.... Seuilondonewe:..8 10,950,000 00 328,500 00 
July 1] C.P.R. Land Grant Loan— ; 
£3,093,700-0-0............2006- 33 |London....... 15,056,006 66 526,960 23 
CE Sa i RS ee ilies cr OEY a oe a ne IeeiCainagary snes 90,000,000 00} 1,800,000 00 
1939—Jan. 1| Three Year Notes.............. 2 |New York 40,000,000 00 800,000 00 
Oct. 15| Refunding Loan, 1933............ 4, |Canada......: 47,269,500 00} 1,890,780 00 
Oct. 15} Refunding Loan, 1934............ 24 |Canada....... 7,933,000 00 198,325 00 
Novae MeLOAN TO! L98D2. 2 ex ccewsesatice es QeriCanaaa, 292: 20,000,000 00 400,000 00 
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19.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Maturity, Rates of Interest, and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, 
as at Mar. 31, 1937—concluded. 


Annual 
Date of Where Amount of Loan|  f. 
Maturity. see ot ee Rate Payable. Outstanding. Ppp 
p.c. $ ets. $ cts. 
1940—Mar.. 1) :|Loaniot 1985.5.4-. n ees « ones 3. (Canada... 115,013,636 82} 3,450,409 10 
June 1 J|Loanof aye ae ome 13 nee er ould he pare see e 
Sept. 1 |Refunding Loan, 1925............ 42 |Canada....... ,000, ,370, 
1941—Mar 15 |Four and One-half Year Notes.. rg Canada....... 45,000,000 00 450,000 00 
Nov. 15 |National Service Loan, 1931..... 5 (Canada seen 141,663,000 00} 7,083,150 00 
1942—Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1934............ 3 |Canada....... 40,409,000 00} 1,212,270 00 
1943—June.. te | Loar OL lapels or eee cnee 23 |Canada..,.... 20,000,000 00 500,000 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1923:.......:...- 5 |Canada....... 147,000,100 00} 7,350,005 00 
1944—Jan 15-2 \oamot 1936. acetate cecee 21 |New York....} 30,000,000 00 675,000 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1924............ 44 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00} 2,250,000 00 
1945—Aug. 15? |Loan of 1935...............0000% 23 aACy Worko... ore eo “ pie ye . 
1946—Feb. Mt Soiestat oie re ea 6, rie i} Cancte ful 45°00, 000 00} 2,025,000 00 
1947—Oct. Loan of 1897—£1,004,421-14-2... 24 |London....... 4,888,185 64 122,204 64 
1949—Oct. 154 |Refunding Loan, 1934............ 32 |Canada........ 138,322,000 00} 4,841,270 00 
1950—July 15 |Loanof 1930-50—£28,162,775-11-0 3% |London....... 137,058,841 00} 4,797,059 43 
1952—May 18 coe Of Qa Leanne mn cots 5 ie eae eb ige ee eg io 
Oct 15.7 Loasnion 1032 eee seat etre nie 4 anada....... 6,191, C247, 
1955—May 18 {Loan of 1934—£10,000,000-0-0... 34 |London....... 48,666,666 67} 1,581,666 67 
: une : 9 ron a ee ae fun er cea : Peed Spel aee sta bon ne ioc oe 
9 a e OW. WO as cele ANAGA.....66 ’? ’ ’ ’ 
1956—Nov. jlo Son vacein ae 1 AYES bikes mepbi deece 42 Guinan ae ich 43,125,700 00} 1,940,656 50 
1957—Nov. 111 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 42 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—Sept. 112 |Loan of 1933—£15,000,000-0-0... 45V i ondon- cn ee 73,000,000 00} 2,920,000 00 
Nov. 113 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 44 |Canada....... 276,687,600 00} 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 114 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 42 |Canada....... 289,693,300 00} 13,036,198 50 
1960—Oct. 115 |Loan of 1940-60— £19,300, 000-0-0. 4-ondon -.5..5 5 93,926,666 66] 38,757,066 67 
Oty 115" |oanvot 1980 tans. see ee 4 |New York....| 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
1961—Jan. 1517 tiek of IMB UBiaesn Rootes h tnceteee: 34 nee sore ae eed ae fos pinaced a “4 
1966—June 118 |Loan of 1936.................... 34 |Canada....... 4,703, hhas 
Sept. 1519 |Perpetual Loan of 1936.......... 3" Canada =. .3 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1967—Janz “1520 oaniot 198/a cc conee see ek ee 3 |New York.... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1937—Apr lee | Ureasury, Bilistssnasaeeensiec cok -745|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 186,250 00 
ADI loee | Lreasury, bull senses a seas eee -747|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 186,750 00 
May" 1 | treasury billess.cuceecase atone -758|Canada....... 30,000,000 00 227,400 00 
« Moayselbe=| Preasurybilisesccnacu nen aos ces -776|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 194,000 00 
che 1 Eee dats ae See EN ee Sey, Soe ahs, reheat Sond Sead on a ter a 
une 15 Treasury Bilsss wees secre * -804)Canada....... 25,000, ; 
Demand Dominion Stock, Issue A........ 6 |Canada....... 4,000 00 240 00 
Dominion Stock, Issue B........ 33 |Canada....... 10,600 00 371 00 
Compensation to Seigneurs...... 6 ICanada....... 11,827 40 709 64 
= yey 3, 337,358,831 86)125,093,380 61 
ecapituiation— —————————————— 
Payablenn Canada. ©.5.s.aecee. nee ee 2,478,491,235 07] 94,685,286 07 
Payablein-New-¥ Orkisccinaunwesre st bien 449,000,000 00} 15,585,000 00 
Payablesinelondoniveccniunnee ates See 409, 867,596 79] 14,823,094 54 


3,337,358, 831 86]125,093,380 61 
Less bonds and stocks of the above loans held as sinking funds} 61,815,007 93 


Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills............ 3,275,543,823 93 


1 Subject to redemption as a whole on or after Jan. 15, 1943, on 30 days’ notice. 2 Subject to 
redemption in whole or in part on Aug. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. 
3 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
4 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1944, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
5 Subject to redemption on or after July 1, 1930, on 6 months’ notice. 6 Subject to redemption as a 
whole on or after May 1, 1942, on 60 days’ notice. 7 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 
1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 8 Subject to redemption in whole or in 
part on or after May 1, 1950, on 3 months’ notice. 9 Subject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1950, 
or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 10 Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 
1, 1946, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 11 Subject to redemption as a whole 
on Nov. 1, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 12 Subject to redemption 
in whole or in part on or after Sept. 1, 1953, on 3 months’ notice. 13 Subject to redemption as a whole 
on Nov. 1, 1948, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 14 Subject to redemption 
as a whole on Nov. 1, 1949, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 15 Subject to re- 
demption in whole or in part on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on 3 months’ notice. 16 Subject to redemption 
as a whole on Oct. 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 17 Subject to re- 
demption in whole or in part on Jan. 15, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. 18 Sub- 
ject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
19 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Sept. 15, 1966, on 60 days’ notice. _ 20 Subject 
to redemption in whole or in part on any interest date on 60 days’ notice as follows: to and including Jan. 
15, 1942, at 105 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1947, at 104 p.c.; thereafter to and including 
Jan. 15, 1952, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1957, at 102 p.c.; thereafter to and including 
Jan 15, 1962, at 101 p.c.; thereafter at 100 p.c. 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the interest charges on 
the total interest-bearing debt amounted to about 35 p.c. of the total receipts from 
taxation and nearly 30 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 


Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 3-759 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1937. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 
thereon, as at Mar. 31 of the years from 1913 to 1937 are given in Table 20. 


20.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-37. 


Annual Average Annual 


Fiohds Moy ere partes rcs wen ee Aver- 

? arges ate an on Savings ota age 

Fiscal D are on Bonds, | on Bonds,} Deposits, Bank Interest- ree Rate 

Year. Niscasur Debentures} Deben- | Trustand | Deposits Bearing Cititved of 
Bills y and tures and Other and Debt.} g Inter- 

Treasury | Treasury| Funds. Other est. 

Bills. Bills. unds. 

$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ p.c 

1913 260,869,037] 8,973,746 3-439] 91,735,123] 2,904,287} 352,604,160) 11,878,033] 3-368 
1914 311,833,272} 11,162, 047 3-579] 93,031,928) 2,957,544) 404,865,200) 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915 358,659,932} 13,075,447 3-645] 91,910,510} 2,935,881) 450,570,442) 16,011,328} 3-554 
1916 508,000,366} 20,499,696 4-035} 92,240,955} 2,960,002} 600,241,321] 238,459,698) 3-908 
1917...| 893,208,877] 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192} 3,114,315) 990,094,069} 42,212,894) 4-263 
1918 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831] 95,796,899} 3,096,532] 1,567,895,507} 74,217,900) 4-733 
1919...) 2,035,218,097| 102,218,489 5-022) 100,636,102} 3,441,803] 2,135,854,199) 105,660,292) 4-947 
1920...| 2,596, 816,821] 134,559,302 5-181] 107,038,317} 4,275,480] 2,703,855,138] 138,834,782] 5-134 
1921...| 2,520,997,021] 130,416,007 5-173] 107,345,348] 4,429,302] 2,628,342,369] 134,845,309) 5-130 
1922...) 2,564,587,671] 133,482,113 5-204] 105,379,439] 4,399,661} 2,669,967,110] 137,881,774) 5-164 
1923...) 2,547,105,821} 131,476,511 5-161] 106,763,391) 4,531,156] 2,653,869,212) 136,007,667] 5-125 
1924...| 2,504,083, 820} 128,571,337 5-134] 110,113,766] 4,626,715) 2,614, 147,586] 133,198,052] 5-092 
1925...] 2,503,763,169} 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943,282) 4,758,780] 2,617,706,451) 130,686,851} 4-992 
1926...] 2,484,410,336] 125,108,738 5-035] 119,205,393] 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729) 130,086,627} 4-996 
1927...) 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911 5-058] 126,310,527] 5,274,429] 2,565,651,263) 128,674,340] 5-015. 
1928...) 2,377,581, 086} 119,479,400 5-025] 136,485,482} 5,721,330] 2,514,066,568} 125,200,730) 4-980 
1929...] 2,325,413,986] 116,843,934 5-024] 145,780,369] 6,156,036] 2,471,194,355} 122,999,970) 4-977 
1930...) 2,250,837,286) 112,942,215 5-017] 154,997,435} 6,572,018] 2,405,834, 721] 119,514,233] 4-967 
1931... 2,320,832, 286) 115,491,955 4-976) 163,994,443] 6,969,151) 2,484,826,729] 122,461,106) 4-928 
1932...] 2,579,238, 724] 128,188,969 4-970] 136,356,977| 5,522,579] 2,715,595,701| 133,711,548] 4-923 
1933...| 2,715,977,874| 132,866,543 4-892] 144,176,675} 5,858,850} 2,860,154,549) 138,725,393) 4-850 
1984...) 2,858,624,524| 132,354,806 4-630] 154,137,868} 6,093,937] 3,012, 762,392) 138,448,743] 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821] 127,074,870 4-150] 171,554,957} 6,683,560) 3,233,510,778} 133,758,430) 4-136 
1936...| 3,265,314,332} 128,598,908 3-938] 196,197,8972] 7,679,285] 3,461,512, 729] 136,278,193] 3-937 
1937...| 3,337,358, 832] 125,093,381 3-748] 224,157,683} 8,798,557) 3,551,516, 514 133,891,938 3-759 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 2 In 1936 an amount of $11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included 
ae Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and Other Funds, wastransferred to Bonds, Debentures and Treasury 

ills 
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Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. ‘Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee, authorized by Sec. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act, 
of the deposit required to be maintained by every chartered bank in the Bank of 
Canada, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. Under the terms of 
the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Government guarantees 
chartered banks and other approved lending institutions against losses up to 15 p.c. 
of the aggregate value of loans made by each such institution for the financing of 
repairs, alterations, and improvements to rural and urban dwellings. The Act 
provides that the aggregate amount of loans to be guaranteed shall not exceed 
$50,000,000 and therefore the limit of the Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. 
Statistics showing the growth of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given in 
Table 21, while Table 22 shows the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1937. 


21.—_Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 
Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-37. 


Norz.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown, for the corres- 
ponding years. 


Railways, 
Guaranteed AMES Se ee Harbour one nae 
: as to uarantee ationa : ther ank o 

Fiscal Year. Principal | astoInter-| Steam- Commies Guarantees.| Canada. Total. 

and Inter- | est only. ships. E1008 

est. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

I OE eh arg 94,738,584 - - - ~ - 94,738,584 
TOL OR eet 114,644,310 - - ~ - - 114, 644,310 
TOUG Ve. ce eee 135,546,098 ~ - - - - 135,546,098 
UY ae Sere 135,546,098 - = - - - 135,546,098 
i 3) faa as ab 135,546,098 - - - - ~ 135,546,098 
1919R Aree 130, 436,098 - - - - - 130,436,098 
19207 eee 130,436,098 - - - - - 130, 436,098 
i NPA lieth or eNe 197,545,125 - ~ - - - 197,545, 125 
1922 Soar Anite 248,987,789 - - - ~ - 248,987,789 
MBIA nee icte 237,878, 762| 216,207,142 - - - - 454,085,904 
1924 eee ote 309, 628,762} 216,207,142 = - - - 525,835,904 
1025 ;c eed tee 365,915,762] 216,207,142 - - - - 582,122,904 
1926reee mae: 364,415, 762) 216,207,142 - ~ - ~ 580,622,904 
IPA ee Sereca cae ise 397,795,002] 216,207,142 ~ 4,000,000 - - 618,002,144 
IO R eer eae 440, 224,186} 216,207,142 828,789 9,467,165 - - 666, 727, 282 
OP LUA Arete 472,709,509] 216,207,142) 7,936,486] 17,355,118 ~ - 714, 208, 255 
1980 %eee cs 590,091,292) 216,207,142} 9,400,000) 21,335,118 ~ - 837,033,552 
LOS Tae eet, 707,474,852] 216,207, 142 9,400,000} 21,835,118 - - 954,917,112 
T9325 9e2 en oe 753,080,146} 216,207,142 9,400,000} 21,835,118 - - | 1,000,522,406! 
DOSS sha tee 748,874,239] 216,207,142 9,400,000} 21,670,472] 28,272,301: - | 1,024,424,154! 
O34 sys Seats 746,035,434] 216,207,142 9,400,000} 21,634,472] 93,296,073: - | 1,086,573,1211 i 
1935 ee ee 740,117,976) 216,207,142 9,400,000} 21,601,481) 104,525,860} 149,028,902) 1,240,881,361 
19S6%. 26. 747,366,632] 216,207,142 9,400,000} 21,576,481] 96,044,370] 188,202,917] 1,278, 797,542 
EY Gn Ss er et 756,163,072} 216,207,142} 9,400,000} 21,565,595) 14,886,167} 194,275,314] 1,212,447,290 


1 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 
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22.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Security. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 


L 


2. 


. Canadian National Rly. 


. Canadian National Rly. 


. Canadian National Rly. 


Interest— 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 
UO Gb Be 10266281 -0-0 wb archaea. 3 dues « Jabra 


Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, 
GnNe L9DSR LIC 2 2b S6-19:00e . ae Siren la cA wc tie vials 


. Canadian Northern Ontario Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1961, £7,350,000-0-0............00.6% 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1960, £647,260-5-6.................. 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co:, 3 p.c. bonds, due 


Ce cr) 


1962, £14,000,000-0-0 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


BLOCK, ONC LI902 4 7 00j;00 1-12-1052. ac arcu kertaeisiasess 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 


1962, £3,280,000-0-0 


er 


ee ey 


. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 


ee | 


ment bonds, 1923-38 


. Canadian National Rly. Co.,5p.c. bonds, due 1954 
. Canadian National Rly. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. deb. 


stock, £7,176,801-0-0 


eee em eee eee eee eee eraeseee 


due 1957 


eee eee eee ere e ee erersseseseseeeseesess 


sere ee oes eee es oorsesooeeereseres 


due July 1, 1969 


. Canadian National Rly. 
due Oct. 1, 1969 


eee e eee e rere ee oer ese eseeeeeseeees 


. Canadian National Rly. > nee 
CAMA eae cai uso 1 Me als MSN vO Sate OW alorsins 


. Canadian National Rly. 
due 1955 


see eee ees e ree ere eee eres eeneeseeseseses 


ONEPEMIC HAY Ie Se Ne We A Os eee ee ye 


. Canadian National Rly. 
due 1951 


a 


. Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1950 
. Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1938 


. Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1944 


. Canadian National Rly. Co., 2p.c. bonds, due 1943 
. Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1953 


CC 2 


. Canadian National Rly. Co.,3p.c. bonds, due 1952 
Totals 


eR mee meee wee ee eee ee eee reseeeeoeoes 


Amount of 
Guarantee 
Authorized, 


9,359,997 
7,896,590 
35,770, 000 
3,150,000 
68,040,000 
3,570,000 
15,940, 800 
25,000, 000 


22,500,000 
50,000, 000 


34,927,098 
65,000,000 


60, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


50,000, 000 


70,000,000 


50,000, 000 


20,500, 000 
13,400, 000 
35, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
25,000, 000 


15,500,000 
20,000, 000 


833,554, 485 


Amount 


Outstanding 


and Held 
by the 
Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1937. 


$ 


Where Payable. 


9,359,997] London, 

7,896,546 1 
34, 229, 997| London. 

3,149,999] London. 


34,992,000|London, New York, and 
Canada. 


- |London and Canada. 


8,440, 848}London, New York, and 
Canada. 


24, 238,000| New York. 


2,250, 000|Canada. 
50,000, 000|]Canada. 


24,205, 685| London. 
65,000,000} New York and Canada. 


60,000,000}London, New York, and 
Canada. 


60,000,000} London, New York, and 
Canada. 


18,000,000|London, New York, and 
Canada. 


50,000,000] London, New York, and 
Canada. 


70,000,000) London, New York, and 
Canada. 


50,000,000)/London, New York, and 
Canada. 


20,500, 000|Canada. 
13,400, 000|Canada. 
35,000, 000|Canada. 
55,000, 000|/Canada. 
25,000, 000|Canada. 


15,500, 000]Canada. 
20,000, 000|Canada. 


756,163,072 


1 Part of this issue is payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada. 

2 Additional railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $45,657,952 were 
held by the Minister of Finance as at Mar. 31, 1937, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those 
in the hands of the public. 
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22.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1937— 
concluded. 


Amount 
Outstanding 


Amount of | and Held 

Security. Guarantee by the Where Payable. 
Authorized.| Public as 
at Mar. 31, 


1937. 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
26. Grand Trunk Rly., Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar.stock, £12,500,000] 60,833,333] 60,833,333]London. 


20,782,492) 20,782, 492|London. 
13,252,323] 13, 252,323|London. 
119,839,014] 119, 839,014]/London. 


Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375 
Great Western 5 p.c.perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624 ,455 


Northern Rly. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. 


BLOCK F308; 210 ee ee nee a ee 1,499, 980] London. 


216, 207,142 


1,499, 980 
216,207,142 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 


27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 


South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969...... 19,500,000] 19,000,000|}London, New York, and 


Canada. 
28. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Lédi; 6 p.cbonds, due 1955.4. 004.4 0. os Sa 10,000,000} 9,400,000 Tendon New York, and 
anada, 


29. Saint John Harbour Commission— 


(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint, 


John, assumed by the Commission...... 1,467,165 1,197, 642/$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York, and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 

(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to 
667, 953|Canada. 


the city of Saint John, due 1952......... 


30. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 42 
p.c. debenturesi@ie 1948 Sat oh 2 Ais ee 


Totalsseh ee! (ee Be Pa iy ie Fee 


667, 953 


700,000 700,000} New York and Canada. 
32,335,118] 30,965,595 


Other Guarantees— 


31. Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 
OTLCS:, 5 wah esee Mertens due dees. Ae ot ee 


32. Bank advances, re Government of Newfoundland 


7,062, 988|Canada. 
625, 000|Canada. 


33. Bank advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration (order for steel rails)................. 143, 965|/Canada. 
626,534|Canada. 


5, 628, 764|Canada. 


34. Province of British Columbia Treasury Bills. ... 
35. Province of Manitoba Treasury Billa. cc seeeeae 


36. Loans made by approved lending institutions 
under the Home Improvement Loans Guar- 


BNtCO ACT a ie eeu eine aa ee ee 360, 803}Canada. 


37, Bank advances, re Grain Marketing— 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
(Saskatchewan Oats Acct.).............005. 
The Canadian Wheat Board.................. 


38. Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association 
Ltd. Day to day margins of the Canadian 
Wheat Board (closed out daily)............... 


389, 114/Canada. 
60,000,000 


Unstated. - |Canada. 


Bank of Canada— 


39. Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in 


Bank. op Canad ate Wt.g ca, oadb ene aa Unstated. | 194,275,314|Canada. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sec. 118 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years at pp. 855-857 of this chapter. In addition, through their retention 
of ownership of their lands, minerals, and other natural resources, those provinces 
that, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, min- 
ing royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces, though having 
controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under Sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose 
direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on 
the sole credit of the province. The total revenues received by Provincial Govern- 
ments for their fiscal years ended 1936 are analysed by source in Table 23. 


Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expendi- 
tures were generally moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for 
the provinces collectively, from Tables 25 and 26. The demand, more especially in 
Ontario and the West, for increased services from governments, particularly in 
respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public 
utilities, and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased revenues, 
which had in the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxa- 
tion to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession 
duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short 
period of twenty years from 1916 to 1936 covered by the statements compiled by 
the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. The fact that provincial govern- 
ment is cheaper per head in the eastern provinces (although both Ontario and Nova 
Scotia have shown large per capita increases in recent years) is evident from Table 
26, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal 
years, from 1871 to 1936. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the 
larger services rendered to the public are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial*public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties on 
forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services as 
agriculture, civil government, education, and public works. As the result of the 
Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary state- 
ment of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments | 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 


*Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX. 

{The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1936 amounted in the aggregate to $19,948,365, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 19-fold in 32 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene taxes, 
succession duties and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $39,825,639 in 1936, an increase 
of 552 p.c. in 20 years. 
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and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform termin- 
ology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts 
received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each province, 
as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 1916 to 1920 will 
be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 on pp. 786-791 of the 
1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book. 

The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including eapital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Data for 1936 are given on the new uniform basis in Tables 23 and 24. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the provinces for their individual fiscal years are shown in Table 25, 
pp. 874-875, for the census years 1871-1911 and for each year from 1916-36. Tables 
23 and 24 on pp. 870-873 show detailed ordinary revenues and expenditures for 1936. 
While revenues have grown very rapidly over the period covered in Table 25, expen- 
ditures have more than kept pace. 


Some explanation is perhaps necessary in regard to the Capital Receipts and 
Expenditures and the Trust and Public Charities Funds Receipts and Expenditures 
shown in the lower parts of Tables 23 and 24. In regard to the former, receipts 
represent the proceeds of loans and borrowings in the form of bonds, debentures, 
and treasury bills and are largely offset by capital payments for debt retirements; 
there are, however, receipts from the Dominion Government in regard to old age 
pensions and unemployment relief which are regarded as capital receipts. Finally, 
refunds of capital expenditures, made earlier in the form of advances or loans, are 
also included under this heading. 


With regard to the Trust and Public Charities Funds accounts, these, as will be 
noted, relate chiefly to the province of Quebec where, under the Public Charities 
Act, parts of the revenues derived from Liquor Commission profits, taxes on amuse- 
ments and race tracks, and the hospital tax on meals are transferred to the Public 
Charities Fund for the benefit of hospitals, sanatoria, refuges, and other charitable 
institutions. In Quebec and Manitoba there are also judicial deposits in connection 
with appeals, sales by the sheriff, etc., which are made to the Trust Funds accounts, 
and Prince Edward Island shows small Trust Fund receipts. Since 1916, i.¢., in the 
short space of 20 years, while total revenues of all provinces have shown an increase 
of 365 p.c., ordinary expenditures have increased 361 p.c. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
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century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the recently amended 
classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $12,521,816 in 1916 
to $95,826,440 in 1936, exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, and 
other licences and permits, etc., an almost eight-fold increase in 20 years. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing alone amounted to $7,857,751. It has since fluctuated 
considerably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1981. 
The revenue from this source in 1936 was $22,854,410. 


The gasolene tax is now generally adopted as a means of increasing provincial 
receipts and has proved to be a lucrative source of revenue. In 1923 only Mani- 
toba and Alberta showed gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 
the five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia collected such revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 the 
same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1930, $23,859,067 
in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, $26,812,275 in 1934, $20,474,977* 
in 1935, and in 1936 to $32,310,353. The higher yields in recent years, however, 
were due partly to higher rates of taxation. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934, again increasing in 1936. The 
adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, 
until now it exists in all but Prince Edward Island where prohibition is still in force, 
has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have 
swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control, such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected 
by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, 
increasing to $27,599,687 by 1929. In 1933 such revenue amounted to $16,160,980, 
in 1934 to $12,814,120, in 1985 to $12,886,197, and in 1936 to $19,338,366. The 
figures shown in Table 23 include liquor permits and licences amounting to $2,217,307 
and other items amounting to $11,166, the corresponding amounts being shown 
under ‘Licences and Permits” in former years. The method of control varies 
somewhat as between the provinces. In the majority of cases there are independent 
commissions or boards to administer the provincial Liquor Traffic Acts, but the 
accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat differently in the various 
provincial public accounts reports.f 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces are as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. 
and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta and. B.C., Mar. 31. 


* The wide difference between the figure for 1935 and the one for 1936 is accounted for largely by the 
change in the fiscal year for the province of Ontario from Oct. 31 to Mar. 31, so that the Ontario figures for 
1935 included in the 1935 total were for five months only. 

{See Chapter XVII, pp. 626-629, and also the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘“The 
Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’. 
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23.—Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Charity Revenues of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Nortre.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Item. 


Ordinary Reyenues— 
Subventions and grants................ 
Taxation: thee. a siete catia earctersioees 
Royalties, duties and dues............. 


TLicences/and permits! «2 s.sjrestcwee 


Liquor'trafire Control isn. a. cesta + 
Hines and:penaltiessaeasece cackie tir oe te 
Profits from trading activities......... 
Interest 324 seis tect eine stays ae ae ae 
Refunds ol expenditure. un)... eascns ee: 
Agriculture and public domain......... 


Institutional revenue......¢.........-- 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues. 


Capital Receipts— 
Proceeds of loans and borrowings...... 


Sinking funds and investments (earn- 
ings; 'sale"of, ete.) Awe JAE Sk 


Provincial Savings Office.............. 
Dominion Government...............: 
Sale of property or other capital assets. 


Refunds of expenditure or repayment 
of advances or loans...............:- 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Receipts— 


Marriage licences. sca. st te seo en a 
Publicieharities {unGiEeetn eek eeeeeree 
Fund for promotion of health.......... 


Deposits, guarantees, etc.............. 


Totals, Trust and Public 
Charities Funds Receipts 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


845,954 
654,342 
Nil 
114,917 
35,527 
40,000 
2,281 
Nil 
Nil 
897 
1,282 
12,152 
11,114 


Nova 
Scotia. 


3,723,302 
4,052,371 
641,878 
1, 263, 028 
294,806 
1,119,771 
15,877 
68,814 
939, 684 
Nil 

84,785 
562,779 
74,171 


1,718,466 | 12,841,266 


775,000 


201,799 
Nil 
281, 605 
Nil 


8,211,038 


776,735 
Nil 

1,323,244 

16,964 


729, 874 
Nil 


New 
Brunswick. 


1,922,928 
2,485, 053 
422,316 
1,137,810 
121,362 
782,742 
9,204 
31,948 
130, 723 
3,582 
Nil 
262,306 
20, 168 


7,330,142 


13, 123, 433 
23, 468 
Nil 
1,176,802 
Nil 


90, 151 
Nil 


Nil 


2,685, 036 
17,423, 207 
4,990,476 
6, 783, 156 
1,295, 032 
3,898, 899 
372,878 
Nil 

1,041,790 
601,855 
1,185,496 
192,159 
27,047 


40,497,031 


— 


72,928,000 


Nil 

Nil 
8, 623, 613 

Nil 


5,516, 049 
Nil 


12,108 
4,488,050 
Nil 
3,509, 655 
3,432,999 


11,442,812 


Ontario. 


——— | | | | 


3,073,635 
39, 617,496 
2,213,473 
9,885,862 
1,979,364 
8,335,000 
124,783 
Nil 

11,372, 186 
10,580, 536 
670, 142 
1,937,644 
531,775 


ee ee ee 


90,321,896 


101,709,354 


1,832,396 
15,739,721 
13, 292,930 

213,308 


22,506,934 
100,911 
454,109 


en ee ee ee ee) 


——————— | ss | | | 


i 
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Provincia] Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1936. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 


of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 869. 


Saskat- ‘Albarta. British 


Item. Manitoba. ehewant Columbin: Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenues— 
Subventions and grants.............3-- 3,913,332 | 4,679,901 | 3,460,138 | 3,316,339 | 27,620,565 
UKM GLON ec ie onic tee crores sec wthtts. 7,008,170 | 5,627,755 5,501,108 | 13,456,988 | 95,826,440 
Royalties, duties and dues............. 306,457 294,356 669,632 | 2,216,483 11,755,071 
Licences and permits..............03. 1,129,727 1,604, 105 1,703,094 | 3,430,434 27,052, 133 
OBA a rena treraer actos sad scarce sacs Setters 456,556 724,799 974, 634 784,790 6, 666, 870 
TAG HOE CLATAG CONETO! 0a. cjocteo cise o's t! oss 1, 204, 686 1,280,345 1,848,589 | 3,061,808 | 21,566,840 
Fines and penalties.......... BaD Mae 52,436 39, 083 43,743 76, 669 736,954 
Profits from trading activities......... a711 45,533 5,280 23, 969 178, 255 
MTB ONG SU eters rae shen haves ois sist oor ay sear avalie «alg oS 1,965, 953 2,544,104 944, 844 425, 620 19,364,904 
Refunds of expenditure............:.... 59, 553 171, 664 861,343 702, 203 12,981, 633 
Agricultural and public domain........ 56, 868 222,431 88,972 643, 874 2,953, 850 
Institutional revenue...............66- 222,625 127, 257 . 362,760 752,276 4,431,958 
CORAL IYE eo cacregs pyc rcar ic ew ecRCE NCIC IK doe AIOE eae 36,919 477,359 177,515: 124, 641 1,480,709 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues .| 16,415,993 | 17,838,692 | 16,636,652 | 29,016,044 | 232,616,182 


Capital Receipts— 

Proceeds of loans and borrowings...... 7,726,995 | 70,240,052 | 29,018,947 | 25,622,900 | 329,355,719 
Sinking funds and investments (earn- 

iN@S HSAlOTOLOUG; yn. eee atin soles hiss 526, 051 2,000 | 2,731,297 Nil 6,093,746 
Provincial Savings Office. be Oe Choe Nil Nik * Nil Nil 15,739, 721 
Dominion Government................ 3,293,911 2,944,312 1,811, 867 2,250,911 34,999,195 
Sale of property or other capital assets. Nil 760 14,564 Nil 245,596 
Refunds cf expenditure or repayment of 

HOA WANCOS OF LOSNSirac ees sea ocean ete 4 2,905,826 | 2,727,856 | 1,578, 784 911 36, 058, 852 
Agriculture and public domain......... 30, 299 Nil Nil Nil 131,210 
GUNS ES 5 was SN Se Ae RS re ES 8A 5,422,760 1,533, 467 29,929 Nil 7,493, 693 


Totals, Capital Receipts... .| 19,905,842 | 77,448,447 | 35,185,388 | 27,874,722 | 430,117,732 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 


Receipts— 

ME NUAETIAVE TICENCES. :. s aitheros si.e es hooks > Nil - - - 12,108 
Publie-charities fund... {s...:......2... Nil - - - 4,488,050 
Fund for promotion of health.......... Nil ~ - = Nil 
Deposits, guarantees, etc.............+. 274,398 - = - 3,784, 053 
DUET Shee on Seve NS een ee 143, 733 = = - 3,600, 249 


Totals, Trust and Public 
Charities Funds Receipts 418,131 Nil Nil Nil 11,884,460 
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24.— Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Charity Expenditures of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Norre.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Prince 
Item. edward Byles eal ks ale: Quebec. Ontario. 
CPt plas nore nie bees Pee Gent Seid eee 
Ordinary Expenditures— 

Webb CHarg0e so cea avis he aies yet aes hey 414,555 | 4,061,260 | 3,417,617 | 9,517,359 | 32,492,548 
Degislahiony ges vile Ak to acide, Bens ot 18, 804 60,741 76,911 | 1,029,641 322, 238 
Administration and general government 168,596 629,423 436,429 | 5,131,154 5,754,383 
Hducation Bei ties. sido os daneose ee ae 329,664 | 1,308,263 712,540 | 4,329,381 9,771,883 
Legal and judicial administration...... 65,272 152,348 179,861 | 3,953,728 2,070,980 
Transportation and communications... 255, 103 1,946, 739 1,164,350 | 8,049,692 5,489,377 
Agriculture and public domain......... 28 , 952 545,745 525,640 | 6,704,806 2,860,705 
Bubliewvoliares 504, 20. 82s Betas eas 435,074 | 3,888,766 | 1,237,211 | 2,772,858 | 44,800,855 
CRS MEIER Bete eee ates sacle imal ches 27,100 96, 263 4,552 931,588 101, 633 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditures} 1,743,120 | 12,689,548 | 7,755,111 | 42,420,207 | 103,664,602 


Capital Payments— 
Public debt retirement................ 775,000 | 1,975,785 | 5,973,667 | 49,228,400 | 100,810, 768 
Loans and advances, realizable assets. . 33, 765 108, 999 891,915 274,937 939, 505 
Administration and general government 24,197 724,503 21,000 970,379 881,581 
FSAUGAHION F705. te teas crt teenies ee Nil 7,786 Nil 1,210 65,979 
Administration of Justice building. .... Nil Nil Nil 3,435 Nil 
Transportation and communications.... 54,802 | 5,667,743 | 6,040,052 | 8,488,973 7,221,570 
Agriculture and public domain......... 22,072 62,906 Nil 173,170 345,227 
Public-wellares vecwe area meats 531,734 | 2,605,481 837,752 | 23,694,489 | 24,679,413 
OLDGE. 6, sb ce siete tees clade Sees 10, 169 Nil 701,968 Nil 161,343 q 
Totals, Capital Payments...... 1,451,739 | 11,153,203 | 14,466,354 | 82,834,993 | 135,105,386 


ne , 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 


Payments— 
Sinking funds, municipal, school corpor- ; 
ations eno banks 2.034. 63 coven anes Nil ~ - 2,971,226 ~ 
BUUGHUION Ever scion ure ee ae ove nte vac oe ht Nil - ~ 12,184 ea 
Hublio weltarey ss. w.40% aa acek ee bas Nil - - 6,631,237 : 
Deposits, judicial and other........... Nil - - 1,965,823 = 
UR. 5 Ao Sve tyariachueh vote ankle 10,062 - - 100,343 = 


Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments....... 10,062 Nil Nil: | 11,680,813 Nil 


EXPENDITURES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1936. 


CLASSIFICATION.) 


of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 869. 


Item. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
WSpt CHATLOS ee’. coe reese soos ce eats 


mecmelabicng “dace. 2007 aed 2 Gis wees. 
Administration and general government 
PUCUGAEIOU AG, Oo dusdd catia, SO «ks sa Ree 
Legal and judicial administration..... 2 
Transportation and communications.... 
Agriculture and public domain......... 


Public wellare: ssc Mee oes ca ote eee es 


Capital Payments— 
Public debt retirement..............:- 


Loans and advances, realizable assets. . 
Administration and general government 
BOSGALION Mies, 5 cece edanie ke cease 
Administration of Justice building. .... 
Transportation and communications.... 
Agriculture and public domain......... 


Bupligtvelfare tet. ottce «i. 4. eater eeee 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Payments— 


Sinking funds, municipal, school corpor- 
ations and banks 


CeCe eee eee eee eeseee 


PSMTION he nh alee. oh deen red ae 


Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments....... 


Manitoba. 


6,792,758 
133, 850 
774,526 

1,731,313 
757,342 
661, 676 
702,317 

4,707,155 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


6,900,590 
178,405 
1,588,255 
3,117,762 
902, 567 
807,165 
631,459 
4,702,519 
61,885 


Alberta. 


7,338, 568 
356, 120 
1,426, 582 
2,578, 938 
838, 681 
726,054 
677,060 
4,167,238 
178, 209 


British 
Columbia. 


8,957,828 

161,923 
2,221,277 
3,628, 719 
1,524,295 
2,091,625 
1,846, 183 
5,950,075 

14,944 


873 


Total. 


79,893 , 083 
2,338, 633 
18, 130,625 
27,508, 463 
10,445,074 
21,191,781 
14,522,867 
72,661,751 
1,449,531 


6,199,331 
1,540,497 
4,861 
Nil 
Nil 
96, 684 
3, 639 


54,005, 687 
918,595 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
748, 644 
Nil 
20,270, 102 
1,505,419 


20,892,343 
4,842,125 
19,277 
5,996 
4,202 
1,405,453 
-130, 130 
4,511,033 
1,987, 169 


7,996,000 
130,000 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
513,817 
Nil 
10,640,323 


247,856,981 
9,680,338 
2,645,798 

80,971 
7,637 

30, 237, 738 
737,144 
94,413,478 
9,545,725 


———— ee 


74,437 
Nil 
Nil 

153,425 
103 , 363 


3,045, 663 
12,184 
6,631,237 
2,119,248 
213, 768 


331,225 


12,022,100 
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25.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916-36. 
Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 
EIS CESSES On AE a eae Ma ahs Gers Pra PN 


a ee, Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Fiscal Year. ; AG Oy et a aes ; 
Revenue. Bxpenge phon bap ties Revenue. se ting Revenue. ag sere 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1871 ee ics es 385,014; 406,236) 525,824] 600,344] 451,076] 438,407] 1,632,032] 1,575,545 
TSS ane anne 275,380) 261,276) 476,445} 494,582) 607,445} 598,844|| 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
1891-233 274,047 304,486 661,541 692, 538 612, 762 680, 813] 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
190] Det ye 3 eS 309,445 315,326 1,090,230] 1,088,927] 1,031,267 910,346] 4,563,432] 4,516,554 
TOD] Sey See ee tee 374,798} 398,490) 1,625,653] 1,790,778] 1,347,077] 1,403,547] 7,032,745 6,424,900 
1916 Se eee.c. ayes 508,455) 453,151]! 2,165,338) 2,152,773] 1,580,419] 1,568,340! 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
RUN WV et ad aire Sa eh 496,053 487,113] 2,118,620] 2,344,009] 1,572,814 2,166, 904//10,441, 114] 9,907, 672 
1918 VR eee A Shae 514,475} 484,416) 2,332,634] 2,573,797] 2,357,909] 2,399, 062/113, 806, 392 11,671,830 
1910 re eee ee 501,915) 655,409} 3, 280,313] 3,280,282! 2,182,420] 2,595, 937/12, 666, 352| 12,371, 131 
1990406 eee ctor 740,973} 660,774]! 3,801,016] 3,916,848] 3,100,892] 2,969,323 14,472, 651/13, 520, 740 
1921 es ee ess 769,719} 694,042}! 4,586,840] 4,678, 146] 2,892,905] 3,432,512115, 914, 521 14,624,088 
1922 he eee ere 748 , 888 687,241) 4,791,208] 4,791,998] 3,226,727 2,985, 877121, 609 ,396]16,575,977 
1923 40)<.nis ee 654,303} 790,046] 5,317,335) 5,229,178] 3,479,733] 3,648, 273121, 634,642 19,930,276 
1924 LE Ran snes 738,431) 715, 882)| 5,461,383] 5,579,525] 3,725,286] 3,835, 522123. 170, 733 21,567, 293 
1925 Mee ceed cee 740,076) 745,338] 4,467,484) 5,969,544% 3,556,330] 4,112,569 25, 021, 329/23 , 629,390 
1996-°o0 eee 832,551} 756, 114|! 5,744,575) 6,327,043] 4,206,853] 4,078,775\27, 206, 335 26,401,480 
1 RU Bae ene Ee 836, 748 870, 427|| 6,517,073] 6,566, 143 5,096,446] 4,636, 157/130, 924, 997/29, 078, 703 
1928622, Seas 1,034, 782 943,548] 6,933,630] 7,543,078] 5,290,098 5,393, 7841134 , 807, 783/32, 821, 226 
1929. 484 toa Sores 1,083,571) 1,033,315] 7,390,410} 7,288,486] 5,991,375] 6,521,575 39,976, 283/35, 964,487 
T9SO Ae ne een 1,148,749] 1,133,366] 7,682,066] 7,900,987] 6,583,726] 7,218, 856 43,585, 142/39, 374,910 
109 1 ee eee 1,149,570) 1,453,191} 8,104,602] 8,194,592! 5,980,914] 6,761,420 41,630, 620/40, 854, 245 
DRO Rs Wee RR cet 1,206,026) 1,277,401] 8,874,095 9,037,199]! 6,495,5732] 6,898,263 39,349, 193}39, 933,901 
T9838 6 taelac ete cearererets 1,263,063] 1,392,275] 8,013,463 9,632,347]! 5,691,138?) 5,770, 207/33, 324, 760 40, 165, 668 
1 M2 BP Gaara Ae TN Fo NA os a 1,385,777] 1,656,924] 8,876,505 10,168,8382|| 5,809,9752} 6,434 ,0352 31,018,3422/36, 612,816 
1935) nee eee 1,535,709] 1,912, 006//13,642,4103 14,540,0115 6,486,481] 7,189, 598135, 195,579 40,134,814 
1036 ney eee ae 1,718,466] 1,743, 120/12, 841, 266112, 689,548|| 7,330,142| 7,755,111 40,497, 031/42, 420, 207 
Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 


Fiscal Year. 


Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ee yest Gore 2,333, 180 1,816,784 - - - - 
ASST ee cnicetier, 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 - = 
ESOL woe aie ae ore 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664, 432 - = 
1901) oe eae 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988,251 - at 
LOM wrtian.c toes 9,370,834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699,603 2,575,145 
1DIG set eee. 13, 841,339 12, 706, 333 5,897,807 6,147,780 4,801,064 5,258,756 
AU Wy Ag eect oe 18, 269,597 16, 518, 223 6,292,986 6, 860,355 5,631,910 5,553, 965 
Th a eraee Fea 19,270,122 17,460, 404 6,723,013 M,o0s foe 7,797, 153 6,828,596 
TOURS Sat. 8 ee 20,692, 1664 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333, 759 8,125, 203 
19205 Soc a hare 25,981,5174 | 25,880,843 9,870,710 10, 602, 955 9,903, 885 8, 707, 833 
LUA entra RE Gate 30,411,3964 28,579, 688 9,358,956 10, 063, 139 11, 789, 920 12,151,665 
1922 Sehccosss 8% 39,725,370 37,458, 3955 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11,801, 894 13,322,120 
LOA oe cri caeee 34,818, 7294 49,305,439 10,078,730 10,616,567 12,576, 763 12,886,544 
T9Z Oe ieee 41,721,9614 48, 866, 569 10,926, 634 10,455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
1925 we eee 48,013,8524 | 51,462,178 7,866, 5196 6,824, 1556 12,378,755 12,498, 933 
L926 Wire ees Soe 52,039,8554 | 51,251,781 10,582,537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212,483 
1 Beate are a 56,306, 225 55, 763, 689 11,592,758 10,446, 285 13,050,217 12,962,217 
1928..... sine Staub oe 58,426,983 58,198,746 10,962,317 11,103, 109 13,564,893 13,449, 632 
3 ki DA papi ie. See 64,549,718 61,906, 824 12,150,490 12,344,493 16,096, 666 15,971, 231 
LOS Ss sree neets 57,343 ,2917 57,989, 3537 13,922,135 13, 637,397 16,561, 5278 17,079, 4698 
LO Gee eg & 54,390, 0927 54,846, 9947 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18,202,677 
1932Ne. eee 68,999, 8552,9] 71,060, 6542 15,726,641 15, 726,641 13,254,871 19,075,161 
1033 Say eee 67,800, 543 67,324, 1172 13,838,339 15, 782,904 16,177,784 16,756,421 
LE ee Pas aren Spnee 61,426, 934 103,578, 6862 13,966,921 14,003, 533 15,585, 9182 16,979,911 
1930 dane. a te ok 30,941,95319} 41,382,6251°|| 16,092,546 15,933,111 15,278,905 18,115,533 
T9SG! Fert. 90,321,896 | 103,664,602 16,415, 993 16,294,294 17,838, 692 18,890, 607 
1 Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1901. 2 Revised since the publication of the 
1937 Year Book. _ 8 For fourteen months. -. 4 Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot 
be separated. 5 Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 6 For eight months. 
7 Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 8 Certain minor items, amounting 
to about $600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures, have been transferred to 
the extraordinary classification in the 1930 Provincial Accounts Report. ® This figure is taken from 


the Public Accounts of Ontario. 10 For five months, 


\ 
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25.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 


1916-36—concluded. 
Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces.! 
Fiscal Year. Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
~ - 191, 8202 97,6922 5,518,946 4,935,008 
- - 397,035 378,779 7,858,698 8,119,701 
- - 959 , 248 1,032,104 10,693,815 11,628,353 
- - 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146,059 
3,309, 1563 3,437,088 10,492,892 8,194,803 40,706,948 38,144,511 
5,281,695 6,018,894 6,291,694 10,083,505 50,015, 795 53,826,219 
6,260, 106 6,752,504 6,906, 784 9,531,740 57,989 , 984 60, 122,485 
7,660,762 8,303, 808 8,882,845 9,023, 269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,307 76,402,973 
10,919,776 10,423,356 13,861,603 11,568,003 92,653 , 023 88,250,675 
11,086,937 13,109,304 15,219,264 15,236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
9,324,890 11,235,192 16, 987,869 17,436,487 116, 156, 699 112,874,954 
10,419,146 10,990, 830 18,758,864 19,273,9424 || 117,738,245 132,671,095 
10,506, 627 11,174,690 19,124,580 20,515,3674 || 127,896,047 135,159,185 
11,531,026 11,249, 433 18,823,358 20,156, 7024 || 132,398,729 136, 648, 242 
11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608, 672 19,829, 5224 || 146,450,904 144,183,178 
12,263,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408,8814 || 156,845,780 152,211,883 
16, 149, 8965 15, 870, 1335 20,939, 123 20,215,6554 |) 168,109,505 165,538,910 
15,265,084 13,686,261 21,094,427 |. 22,825,5204 |! 183,598,024 177,542,192 
15,829,865 15,402,885 25,498,409 25,066,9804 || 188,154,910 184, 804 , 203 
15,710,962 18,017,544 23 , 988,199 27,931,8664 |) 179,143,480 190,754, 202 
13,492,430 18,645,481 25, 682,892 32,734,453 193,081,5768 | 214,389, 1546 
15,426,265 17,533,786 23;000, 110 26,169,492 184,868,4708 | 200,527,2198 
15,178,607 17,056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 175, 867,3496 | 229,483, 7266 
15,790,170 17,528,221 25, 603 , 942 24,439,767 160, 567,695 181,175, 686 
16, 636, 652 18,287,450 29,016,044 26,396, 869 232,616, 182 248,141, 808 


1See footnotes to figures for individual provinces when using these figures. 2 Six months. 
2 Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. 4 Includes sinking 
funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 5 Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 
1928. 6 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


26.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916-36. 
Nore.—Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 155. 


ORDINARY REVENUES. 


Prince New British ANeraEe 
Fiscal Year. | Edward RO Bruns- |Quebec.| Ontario. pean ee Alberta.| Colum- ey 
Island. Ou le grieke: ; é bia. | vinces. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1-36 1-58 1-37 1-44 = = - 5-311 1-50 

1-10 1-90 2°35 1-45 1-97 - - 8-10 1-82 

1-49 1-91 2°32 1-96 3°86 = - 9-79 2°21 

2°37 3-12 2°77 2-05 3°96 - = 8-97 2-62 

3-30 3°83 3-51 3:71 9-66 5-49 8-852) 26-70 5-65 

4-29 4-29 4-48 5-10 10-65 7-41 10-65 13-80 6-25 

4-21 4-27 4-81 6-71 11-28 8-51 12-32 14-88 7°19 

4-65 6-39 6-30 7-02 11-90 11-50 14-67 18-74 8-51 

6-47 5-85 5-67 7-423 14-93 11-91 17-82 22-40 9-25 

7°37 8-14 6-30 9-078 16-62 13-59 19-33 27-34 10-83 

8-75 7:46 6-74 | 10-373 15-34 | 15-57] 18-85 | 28-99] 11-61 

9-18 8-29 9-00 13-333 12-89 15-35 15-75 31:40 13-02 

10:27 8-95 8-84 11-563 16-28 16°17 17-57 33°80 13-07 

10-58 9-53 9-29 13-648 17-48 15-83 17-60 33-49 13-99 

8-67 9-05 9-82 15-433 12-454) 15-36 19-15 32-01 14-25 

11-15 10-62 10-45 16-453 16-56 16-22 19-59 34-01 15-50 

12-65 12-81 11-64 17-49 17-81 15-52 19-37 32-52 16-28 

13-46 13-19 12-82 17-82 16-51 15-74 24-545) 82-67 17-09 

14-35 14-83 14-42 19-36 17-95 18-23 2-32 32-01 18-31 

14-95 16-22 14-43 16-946 20-21 18-347] 22-36 37-72 18-43 

15-80 14-66 14-48 15-856 19-77 15-56 21-46 34-56 17-27 

17-10 15-738} 13-52 19-868,9 22-18 14-21 18-23 36-48 18-13 

15°35 13-558) 11-22 19-02 19-49 17-36 20-62 32:77 17-31 

16-91 13-678} 10-28 | 16-93 19-64 | 16-72] 20-08} 31-20) 16-22 

25-8919 15-12 11-49 8-4211 22-63 16°41 20-67 34-84 14-68 

1 28-91 16-85 13-08 24-48 23-09 19-16 21-55 38°69 21-09 

1 For six months. 2 Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be 
separated. 3 Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. _ 4 For eight 
months. 5¥or fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 6 Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and 


other commissions. 7 Certain minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in previous years as 
ordinary receipts and expenditures, have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 
Provincial Accounts Report. 8 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 9 This 
figure is taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. 10 Fourteen months. 11 Five months. 
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26.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916-36—concluded. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
eeesesesaoaoOo™O"OaO=q=q>qaooee eee :x:”—:u_— 


: ; -- 1 |Average 
Prince New ; : British 
Fiscal Year. |Edward | NV | Bruns- Quebec.} Ontario, | Mani- | Saskat- Alberta.|Colum- | {9° All 
Scotia, : toba. |chewan. : Pro- 
Island, wick. bia. : 
vinces 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1S liek gee as ie 4-32 1-55 1-53 1-32 1-12 - - - 2-691) 1-34 
LSSdiae kee eee 8 2-40 1-12 1-87 4-47 1-35 3-66 - - 7-71 1-89 
TSO hs peed & 2-79 1-54 2:12 2-75 1-97 4-34 - - 10-53 2°41 
190TSt ney oa, 8 3-06 2-37 2-75 2-74 1-85 3-88 - - 12-78 2-63 
TORLA- ack tee 4-24 3-64 3-99 3-20 3-92 8-68 5-23 9-19 | 20-85 5-29 
ISG ye eee ce 4-93 4-26 4°26 4-38 4-68 11-10 8-12 12-13 22-11 6-73 
IOV Nec 2 5-41 4-66 5-89 4-57 6-06 12-29 8-39 13-29 20-54 7-46 
1901S Sone eae: 8 5-44 5-13 6-50 5-33 6-36 12:93 | 10-07 | 15-91] 19-04 8-11 
1910. See es 7°36 6-47 6-96 5-54 7-70 14-73 | 11-61 | 17-61] 20-26 9-19 
19000 aw eee 7-42 7-59 7-79 5+88 9-04 17-85 11-94 18-45 22-82 10-31 
19020) Se eee 7-80 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 6-50 | 16-05 | 22-29] 29-02] 11-67 
LODZ eke meee 7-72 9-18 7-68 6-88 12-572 13-61 17-32 18-98 32-23 12-66 
19230 ee ney 9-08 | 10-09 9-38 8-15 | 16-36 17-15 | 16-56 | 18-53 | 34-733) 14-72 
py ee rey) ae 8-32 | 10-81 9-81 8-64 15-97 16-73 15-74 18-72 35-933] 14-78 
192564 oe. Oe 8-67 | 11-59 10-46 9-27 | 16-54 10-804) 15-51] 18-69 | 34-293) 14-70 
L926 Se ce eee 8-69 | 12-29 10-30 10-14 16-20 16-32 16-09 19-56 32-723) 15-26 
OD Us Rick Aken, 10-00 | 12-75 11-65 10-94 17-32 16-05 15-41 19-71 31-153) 15-80 
192845 vets eile 10-72 | 14-65 13-45 | 12-09 | 17-75 16-72 | 15-60 | 24-125} 31-543) 16-83 
O20 Me Se eae 11-74 | 14-15 16-14 13-00 18-57 18-23 18-09 20-01 34-643) 17-70 
1930 ms Fees eee oe 12-88 | 15-37 17-78 13-94 17-136 19-79 18-917} 21-75 37-083} 18-10 
eS re 16-51 | 15-97 16-57 14-22 15-986 20-70 19-74 24-61 40-253) 18-38 
10S Deter exe as 14-35 | 17-41 16-70 13-72 20-458,9 22-18 20-44 25-20 46-50 19-77 
LOST Me eee ae 15-64 | 18-45 13-74 13-52 18-89 22-23 17-98 23-44 36°75 18-77 
1084 99.08 felines 18-62 | 19-378} 15-148) 12-13 | 28-548 19-70.| 18-22 |. 22-56 | 81:71 | 90-11 
OSD ate anes 21-48 | 27-5910) 16-76 13-11 11-2711 22-41 19-46 22-94 33-25 16-57 
OS Ghee noe Gee 18-95 | 23-63 17-83 | 13-70 | 28-09 22:92 | 20:29 | 28-69 | 35-20] 22-50 
a a Ee ee ee ee ae oe 
1 For six months. 2 Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 3Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 4 For eight months. 5 For 


fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 6 Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 
7Certain minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures, have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 Provincial Accounts Report. 
8 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. ® This figure is taken from the Public 
Accounts of Ontario. 10 For fourteen months. 11 For five months. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to tne public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,426,293,679 in 
1936 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,200,000,000 
in the 20 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills outstand- 
ing on provincial accounts amounting to $232,928, 298* for 1936. Figures of bonded 
debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 27. The rapid rise in 
the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,875,927 in 1916 is accounted for largely 
by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the “Hydro” in Ontario), 
the extension of the highways and surfaced roads systems in all provinces (highway 
debentures outstanding in 1936 accounting for $508,000,000 of the provincial debt), 
and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and social 
welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could not easily be met out of 
current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the main 
considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in most cases meeting from their 
revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in their construction, and the pro- 
vincial assets generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other 
services which are necessary to develop the country. 


*Including $600,000 which the province of New Brunswick considered a current liability. 
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27.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 
Provinces, fiscal years 1916-36. 


Prince 


Fiscal Year. Edward oe Br Rah mg Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
bee $ $ $ $ 
PAY Le ndee lncal OS gs Siete hare ante aa 733,000 13,443 , 087 9,100,647 88,346, 128 52,411,401 
BT: Ue fete 2 ype a RES aoe ar 733 , 000 13,362,707 15,809,856 89,462,996 55,301,501 
DOs Ohs sh iete oieee halt ts oat liens 733,000 14,490,813 17,163,089 39,827,770 66,526,501 
UE OY bat ach hile ge ni en eR, are 733,000 14,614,893 18,585,760 39, 706,614 81,026,501 
TDQOR A es Wa ees ote ear ss 733 , 000 17,202,647 20, 683 , 236 40,708,114 109, 186, 900 
UO FT tess Rah cist eee eas 858,000 20,678,267 23,573,432 51,652,113 184, 693, 420 
LOD Dees es Sonatas Retain busier AS 1,033 , 000 24,608,347 26, 628,432 55,604,926 222,361,338 
LR a = ay See Ce et eee ee 1,183,000 27,134,507 28, 583 , 932 60,605, 226 255, 587, 757 
TOGA fre at catch eisoietrs ncaoe ou: 1,683,000 31,458,640 30,737,909 75,605,226 292,845,257 
MORGy eee b cetak oa meroccracter:. 1,833,000 36,000,928 82,345,909 81,944,926 277,045,257 
TOA SAR, <b cocks o aceeare ater archerererstctars 1,873,000 35,986,324 35,325,908 78,004,926 280,559 , 094 
10 Teer ee att on Sree oe caverns ioe. 1,933,000 40, 708,457 36,554,409 79,212,226 293 , 365, 994 
MOD NERRE TI scysttegrsn te ae recs a; 2,185,000 34,824, 713 37,845,303 80,731,877 322,365, 844 
ADO sree On Pe ce aoe ater arate a) qatar? 2,109,000 46,395,847 34,780, 603 80,334, 792 350,563, 844 
TRA ERE CRN eRe a choses: 2,329,000 55,483,480 41,211,696 76,735,292 398,821,344 
TOg Sette Cele has ke Rees Made 2,104,000 60,325,613 45,858, 996 84,235,292 455,375,344 
WOSD Fees ook tte bi PIS Sateret Sel Ee os 3,504,000 61, 740, 747 58,739,663 91,987,692 499,986,011 
ROR Set tase Bk loreie Salle o.sree 3 3,754,000 66,439, 880 61,935, 163 110, 237, 892 522,687,345 
MOSS AeAe ci orccocr wae 4,554,000 73,476,013 63,570,920 126,518,007 600,454, 102 
VOB De hs sk otek Need eed ote a: 5,754,000 85,866, 647 67,562,920 149, 748,007 594,088,188 
VOB GRR Fees dies, hose ects cick Stare 6,029,000 86,974,113 74,049,920 164,747,607 602,027,288 
: : Saskat- British 
Fiscal Year. Manitoba. haan Alberta. Golumbins Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MOLGR Ie Hck eee os ccs ce oes 30,396,274 24,292,044 29,000,200 21,153,146 218,875,927 
LOU forte Les titelee o% & ees warecake kon 31,196,870 25,439,187 30,595, 200 23,153,146 235,054, 463 
SOM e e Gites clas cistejtauk-<.a,ik 33,890,870 28,019,387 31,500,200 23,071,936 255, 223 , 566 
MOTOS Perk coke Saisie, ta055,% Le it ia Raft 36,897,870 29,963,410 34,635,200 27,571, 936 283, 735, 184 
VOZOS Se he ac ack BAe nail oe ee 49,700,870 30,200; 170 41,989,900 34,071, 936 349,513,773 
VOD Parra ee NS oe sShs aes Saclaieie 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010,257 46,511, 436 490,692,231 
MURALS 2 sate ahs 4 Bedeas hy inet ae Logs 66,331,121 49,685,476 67,373,279 61,851, 436 575,477,355 
Oa ON pe appre ar or ieee 67,914,095 52,807,876 78,522,279 65,851,436 638,190, 108 
IOAN eek, te iiaveie tate acon coke 69,637,095 52,492,956 78,594, 760 68,851,436 701,906,279 
NSPS ISD SR Mn i. i ce 66,658,595 50,493,376 81,459,407 76,443,736 704, 225, 134 
HOZGE emt ee secre oie eee cen ccc 64,433,595 54,114,176! 86, 894, 666 71,485, 736 708,677,426 
TUE GREG caves Ot ae eee 67,293,828 56,944,576 90,890,458 75,485, 736 742,388,684 
TNA Oot MERGER ces (etre Reivacticeetoosteecnovers cig 69,822,828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 72,275,736 769 , 260,373 
OD OMNES tee se belee Aacctth Seveter a ake ese 71,465,161 58,275,776 96,532,443 77,482, 736 817,940, 202 
MUSOU AD oo sca Stel atea Sis 2) ete" ate. vaerele 76,641,161 73,667,316 106, 888,380 87,365,236 919,142,905 
DOS IR ret ALM oo Panis Hae oho 81,381,906 85,141,205 106, 866,573 95,358,236 | 1,016,647, 165 
TS eee er ISH, Fe satis Ke Mae 89, 630, 906 101,831,236 128,970,593 111,932,236 | 1,148,323,084 
MSGi Me Mealieheatctels atventviss ood Fie 6.0 90,938,906 109, 209, 642 133, 837, 260 125,332,736 | 1,224,372,824 
TEC SR St pe ee Se ae ont ae 90,024,906 112,868, 207 129,055,260 129,163,236 | 1,329,684,651 
LUSH Rap od any 5 SSG MONA a a CAS id este 92,136,606 121,109,740 129,744,260 127,311, 236: |1,373,321, 604 


Oe ile ky cies bse ce oo be vane 95,480,881 | 124,446,374 | 128,140,260 | 144,398,236 | 1,426,293, 679 


1 Liabilities statement is for Apr. 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—Table 28 gives a classified analysis of the 
public debt of Provincial Governments at the close of their fiscal years in 1935 and 
1936. 
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Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans either to pro- 
vincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In a 
country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public ownership, 
it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the gross 
interest payments, the interest receipts and the net interest payments. This inform- 
ation is given below for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1936. 


Province. Tntorest iio itd) ce pala pent 

: Paid. Paid. Capita.! 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. ..............00s0ee00 ec 268,367 Nil 268,367 2-92 
PRE ICI AO oie bs E56 he. 4 obi lay sp wants sete hc en eds 3,563,430 934,959 | 2,628,471 4-91 
PGW AIST MEW GMs kOe sah os ooh exces sacs ema see ts 3,085, 198 124,224 | 2,960,974 6-81 
SOI yaa = MAC Tete Cre hin dc dasewace veer ees ends 6,087,053 | 1,041,790 | 5,045,263 1-63 
MINER ENO SHEE ets OSA sc ttle COR creases Oates avs bce he 30,260,845 | 11,372,166 | 18,888,679 5-12 
DUE MOTE oe Se ra 2 cin Ves ai vn dh OTR ES Seka hiae Hae Sebald’ 5,925,940 | 1,965,953 | 3,959,987 5-57 
Saskatchowanw Jott. scce eases « deel seewats ee totes G8 6,571,594 | 2,544,104 | 4,027,490 4-33 
ACR UM eee eta ss Vows vi oF ays asic ay devod wespy On ee 6,566,932 944,785 | 5,622,147 7-28 
UNS 2 gh 0 ec Se arias and ier bat ie 8,279,605 425,620 | 7,853,985 10-47 


1 Estimates of population on which these figures are based are given on p. 155. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus, in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 17 villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 


*Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues statements on ‘‘ Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
_ Over’’, on *‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on ip evant Valuations of Municipalities’. 
For alist of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finan 

{For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, tes 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected, and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities. Their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 29 which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1935. | 


29.—Numbers of Municipalities, by Provinces and Classes, 1935. 


Other Local Subur- 


Province. Cities. | Towns. | Villages. | Counties. ee Ss ier Total. | 
palities. | Districts.| palities. 

P.B. island) .jecam 1 7 ‘Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 43 Nil 1 24 Nil Nil 69 
New Brunswick... 3 20 2 15 Nil Nil Nil 40 
QuebD8C.«./ tore. oes 25 102 304 75 1,026 Nil Nil 1,532 
Ontario. < dcassve. 27 145 156 382 5713 Nil Nil 937 
Manitoba......... 4 314 22 Nil 112 Nil 5 174 
Saskatchewan..... 8 80 385 Nil 302 85 Nil 860 
Alberta: ... 1.89% 62: 7 53 146 Nil 162 280 Nil 648 
British Columbia.|  —_ 33 Nil 17 Nil 28 Nil Nil 78 

Totals........ 110 481 1,032 128 2,220 365 5 4,346 

1 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are ‘municipalities’, while others are divided into 
‘municipalities’. 2 There are 43 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal 
purposes. 3 Officially known as ‘townships’. 4 Includes Flinflon Municipal District. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—As a result of accumulated borrowings 
to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 
charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in spite of the 
fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 
creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
municipal taxes—where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 
homes and other real property and on incomes and business—hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. 


In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics published a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible of tax 
levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns and rural 
municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-35.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom, gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, as 
between provinces, which the footnotes to the table attempt to explain. 


*See the bulletin ‘‘Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts, by Provinces’’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. a 


6 
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30.—Tax Receipts of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces, 1913-35. 
Year.| P.E.I.1 N.S. Que. Ont Sask. B.C.3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1913.. F 
1914.. 
1915.. 4 33, 288, 115 4 
1916. 32,131,489 4 
1917.. 33, 222,593 9,382,099 
1918.. 3,462,587 36,628,407 4 10,630,355 
1919. 3,443, 681 47,001,911 14,096,799 
1920. 4,099, 780 53,929,349 J 15,519,092 
1921. 4,727,730 60,400, 650 22,278, 621 14, 664,2928 
1922.. : 5,229,302 57,311,990 27,314,503 14,627,777 8 
1923. 6,367,966 58, 857,190 26,079, 908 14,506,982 
1924. 6,184,398 64,236,251] 94,526,271 26,009, 764/10, 706, 183|13, 856,416 
1925... 6,012,030 65,654,871) 94,559,210 27,245,639) 9,694, 632/14, 748, 216 
1926. 6,397,612 67,779,258] 96,703,171 26,300, 069]12, 433, 696)14, 858, 435 
1927. 6,576, 609 71,044,091] 103,426,618 26,241, 928/10, 572, 853]15, 208, 181 
1928. 6, 801,365 62,619,679) 107,449,970 27,369,597) 9,583, 254/16, 153, 676 
1929. 6,813,918 69,450,228] 116,693,006 26, 612, 226] 11,005, 241]17,345,523 
1930. 6,642,094 7,620) 120,627, 896 20,779, 829] 10,424, 676]17, 989, 046 


: 73, 
1931.. 168,646] 6,605,580} 2,598,910)73, 761,481} 122,316,767] 6,998,9635)18, 392, 914/10, 255, 692/18, 260,430 


1932.. 145,830} 6,613,675} 2,441,063)79, 612,584] 121, 284,311/17,290,8895)17, 616, 414|12, 032, 471/17, 089,972 
1933... 156,135) 6,440,471] 2,295,247|/79,471,242| 116,920,000]17, 104, 553/15, 822, 648/11, 661,595/17,521,554 
1934... 164,158} 7,108,035} 2,207, 230/59,729,9735| 117,892, 884/18, 187, 714)16, 624, 783)12, 218, 328]18, 002,475 
1935. . 168,262] 7,073,053] 2,353, 811/59,253,7145] 122, 108, 912/16, 622, 464/16, 769, 993/10, 900, 409/17, 185,917 


1 Statistics are for Charlottetown only. 2 Cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton only, 
except for 1934 and 1935 figures which are for Saint John and Moncton only. 3 B.C, has no municipal 
organization of towns and provision was first made for villages in 1922. Statistics of tax receipts for cities 
and rural districts are shown from 1917-21, and those for cities, villages.and rural districts from 1922. 
4 Comparable figures not available. ’ The figure shown is for all municipalities except cities, whereas 
cities are included for other years. A comparable - figure is not obtainable but receipts for Winnipeg were 
$10,874,891, and the total tax imposition for the cities of Brandon, Portage la Prairie, and St. Boniface was 
$1,652,241 in 1931. 6 Revenue for municipalities and receipts for schools. See also footnote 2, 
to Table 38, p. 884. 


Municipal Assessments.—The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the 
real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 30 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, as shown in Table 31. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities, and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘“Assessment Valuations by Prov- 
inces”’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


Lands in the West, valuations for which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. 
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31.—Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, 1931-35. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1927 and 1928 will be found at p. 824 of the 1930 Year Book and for 
1929 and 1930 at p. 874 of the 1936 Year Book. Data for earlier years will be found in previous editions. 


Taxable Real Property. 


Total 
. Personal Exempted 
Province. Total, Income. Taxable 
Land. Land and Property. Valuations.1 Property. 
Buildings. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
127) Bp Meth: at. 1931 {| 32,595,794 6,336,017 |) {| 39,302,440 1,828,000 
1932 || 33,679,705 5,350, 022 || 39,258,331 1,826,000 
1933 2 {| 30,/01, 795 6,307, 809 3 {| 40,220,965 5,183,790 
1934 33, 987, 896 On2t7a167 40,385, 822 5,187,040 
1935 34,065,474 6,322,012 40,388, 851 8,225,030 
INS sn sis. cies 1931 |) 140,107, 0754 24,383, 4774,5 1,522,6004,5| 177,215,5144 48,119,429 
1932 141,006, 1344 23,887,4094,5} 2,091, 1624,5| 178,563, 9674 47,524,274 
1933 2 139,323, 2744 22,616, 6034,5 1,198,4364,5| 174, 180, 8584 45,513,267 
1934 137,808,458 22,071,512 1,081, 1825 | 171,701,982 44,961,175 
1935 137,172,626 22,298, 2945 1,133,3935 | 171,345,143 47,309,476 
INGB Stee 1931 |) {| 180,053,404 23,511,406 |) 153,564,810 |) 
1932 || 127,865,063 20,592,746 148,457,809 || 
1933 2 {| 129,634, 462 19,580,954 2 149,215,416 2 
1934 126,366,539 19,333,049 145, 699,588 | 
1935 123,570, 899 18, 227, 865 141,798,764 
Que: . i... 1931 .)) 2,210,942,541 |) 2,223,478,680 | 705,797,8016 
1932 2,226,143,786 || 2,269,148,711 726, 626, 8866 
1933 2 2,192,446,982 |> 3 2 4 }2,240,825,176 741, 701, 3106 
1934 2,184,368,606 || 2,233,093,702 | 743,230,6116 
1935 2,173,591,643 |} 2,224,039,302 | 734,498, 1536 
Ont jerves 1931 |1,327,606,008 |2,811,763,235 ) 131,385,748 |3,183,152,4157 | 536,535,708 
1932 |1,322,677,599 |2,839,752,534 123,027,653 |2,207,396,156? | 559,613,040 
1933 |1,298,794,571 |2,817,352,141 3 105,838,712 |3,163,733,4917 | 578,130,065 
1984 |1,266,175,295 |2,702,400,638 | 86,035,072 |3,023,011,4417 | 587,889,203 
1935 2 2,685,249, 332 71,500,340 |3,000,835,8727 | 380,845,652 
Mian eree 1931 |) {| 539,012,367 7,656, 667 557,108,129 156, 793,923 
1932 || 586,413, 841 5,989,568 552,296,364 158,588,317 
1933 2 {| 502,767,941 5,769, 755 3 517,628,197 162,430,924 
1934 | 495,428,343 5,595, 233 509,753,890 162,235,639 
1935 471,645,195 5,479,320 487, 829,469 159,039,314 
Saskeyecne 1931 | 972,490,470 /1,089,729,394 |) 1,134,460,775 | 
1932 | 968,674,804 |1,088,167,082 1,129,447,552 
1933 | 959,838,291 |1,076,520,081 3 3 $1,115,773 ,324 2 
1934 | 950,175,177 1,067,714,102 1,106,016 ,437 
1935 | 941,489,766 |1,058,009,449 1,096,061,102 
Altaa saan 1931 | 456,099,4598 | 579,960, 1058 595, 745,1178 |) 
1932 | 446,925,0858 | 571,119,9478 589, 424, 2008 
1933 | 445,610,0038 | 567,605,4288 3 3 586, 965, 1758 2 
1934 | 437,678, 2428 | 560,408, 9668 577,407, 8788 
1935 | 383,233,9378 | 501,630, 8078 518, 180, 0588 
Bice. ee 1931 | 303,667,022 | 688,096,083 {| 688,096,083 149,274,900 
1932 | 293,986,938 677,355,920 677,355,920 151,520,124 
1933) | 277,291; 181 640,461, 800 3 3 {| 640,461, 800 145,988, 409 
1934 | 268,996,902 625, 762,235 625, 762, 235 146,434,234 
1935 | 243,225,090 | 583,756,323 | 583, 756, 323 146, 685, 827 
Totals... .1931 8 52225 259,99810 8,752, 118,96310 
1932 8,241, 504,01210 8,791,319,01010 
1933 9 8,099, 843,90410 9 9 8,629, 064,40210 9 
1934 || 75934, 245, 78310 8,432, 832,97510 
1935 || (! 7,768,691, 74819 | 8,264,234,88410 
1 Includes certain other taxable valuations. 2 Not available. 3 No assessment in this 
province. * Includes exemptions for municipality of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 5In Nova 


$12,884,022, and cities $86,638,946 in 1933; townships $2,636,133, villages $1,167,415, towns $16,656 397, and 


10 In interpreting these 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
_palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness of 
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Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $461,653,182 in 1935, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to 
$574,883,119 in 1935, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 32. The figures show that there was an increase in 
1935 over 1934 in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia; the others showed a decrease. 
In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is shown for all municipalities in 1919, while 
from 1920 the statistics represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta in the earlier 
years, figures represent principally net debenture debt but from 1929 gross de- 
benture debt isshown. All other provinces give gross total debenture debt through- 
out. 


32.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-35. 


Nore.—Figures are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Prince 
‘ Nova New : 
Year. aera Skotia: Branewick2 Quebec. Ontario, 

$  §$ $ $ $ 
£2 PSR PREG IE pte gt ae eg Ne 970, 100 17, 863, 881 11,188,467 | 199,705,568 243, 226,877 
FAD carves dsinie afc amon ceahterts HY ka a: 1,086,500 19,192,462 10,841,466 | 224,269,714 269,727,271 
DT ine. Soin is egret eras ys df > ook» 1,202, 200 22,451,743 7,578,567 | 230,955,538 317,613, 283 
TY oO icearts pro ax cporsenencunsdte We Ree oe 1,254,900 23,541,759 10,025,633 | 246,920,376 349, 276, 606 
LOZD ane fee Ati ne werse oe ona ns 1,290, 800 24,248,782 7,974,362 | 260,907,356 376,512,002 
LO a weariee Sacra ie he pagar snagecs ms) hase tare 1,143,550 25,348, 664 17,350,225 | 276,834, 787 430,010,501 
LS PAS oe Seta Ape Ne ne ee 1,163,050 25,722,635 10,660,863 | 281,213,213 405,178, 853 
LOG ie ctor Retire Aatteneters! ciel cles tere = 1,247,545 26,281, 152 17,091,550 | 296,746,090 413,474, 813 
POT eee rea easy tence tee: Aiens, Hays 1,452,425 28,381,616 15,707,699 | 313,416,960 434,464,056 
SUD ae a eh alee serps <3 te 1,515, 125 29,049,412 19,584,335 | 335,784,811 435,912,807 
LD Sa ees tector teapot craeronee 1,598, 624 29,029,119 21,343,890 | 252,291,456 451,936,592 
TORO Mater Pest nte staan: stajere: sca, < see de 1,863,211 30, 182,264 20,942,988 | 384,763,515 485 , 280, 182 
OD Peta set tacts tae aipiel aawloty,cace <e 1,959, 672 31,386,025 22,165,501 427,815,926 499,002,074 
TOS Du eats «ibe GuRee toh ays /e Senses 2,129,350 31,606, 140 24,752,873 | 463,613,696 504,755,977 
MURA Goat te ac een Oe appa She a 8 Hk 2,147,650 32,772,717 24,667,909 | 479,608,472 494,433,956 
IRaR re; tacos cat semis s Sunn as 2,348,275 33,318,115 26,495,037 | 565,218, 160 483,952,700 
ELE Cm pO See Gee OA an Benge! 2,479,550 33,866,913 27,538,898 | 574,883,119 461,653, 182 

F askat- British 

Year. Manitoba. et eae Alberta. Colu ve a Total.4 

$ > §$ $ $ $ 
POLO eS gs wale Sey ctor he toeea 55,562,788 39,585,3885| 66,870,4645| 94,741,615 729,715,148 
BODO dae a che tele c s obese wens» 57,820,588 40,611,271 57,205,2755| 96,107,911 776, 862,458 
hd he Mita, SAPS Boge a Bie 65,463,239 41,180, 255 53,429,5585) 97,495,984 837,370,367 
D2 cpdeebatiinle sw. Cah We tureshe soaabe. ie Xe 68,811,040 59,719,165 60,832,6505| 98,761,630 919,143,759 
hig o Riercs CROtS an tan ieateete agen 73,908,963 59,011,174 70,999,6115| 96,273,987 971,127,037 
NODA Reins ste Sikolee Male ae asjabsy einig 73,944, 105 57,763, 699 65,414,3175| 96,106,151 | 1,043,915,999 
PDO ager OU a sis eels Sen 3 79,211,867 55, 835,505 57,908,5935| 99,055,201 | 1,015,949, 780 
AYZO Veer cet eaten cae ena Sos 80,716, 272 54,844,759 56,950, 7125) 102,853,228 | 1,050,206, 121 
NOD Morac tial ls ie #6 ears eludes 83,017,302 54,361,158 62,414,6605| 107,376,118 | 1,100,591, 994 
iV Aet Rte ate ned eA aL air tiCe 8 85, 651,906 53,092,330 63,428,8535) 110,124,819 | 1,134,144,398 
12D tea sis \alobeletetes sist'e.s hoc S ogape susie 85,901,404 54,913,100 78,473,392 118,483,618 | 1,193,971, 195 
MEP Sache Oe dais 2 Gi we “dine < Gh 6 may! 0 84,879,707 59,000, 183 78,645,803 | 125,832,088 | 1,271,389,941 
PUBL Ene elie esate es bs Mow aire 91,615,195 59,146,592 78,679,571 | 129,913,890 | 1,341,684, 446 
TE BV 4s See Saat Sea Oa SE 92,471,256 59, 238, 281 76,892,413 129,332,791 | 1,384, 792,777 
DOO Sercinc aya ker st aaleacs 4'<-efeye.« snr 96,076,8565| 57,288,400 69,455, 181 128,094,159 | 1,384,545,300 
MDa be cadet ce ks Wiayet oh wie esol oha foe 90,767,215 55,692,110 67,886,011 127,172,942 | 1,452, 850,565 
SUGN Rae Rd eine ck See te Baer are 95,557,1497| 55,519,672 67, 251,233 127,370,560 | 1,446,120, 276 


1 Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures represent Charlottetown 
and Kensington 1924-33; Montague for 1925-33; Summerside, Souris, Georgetown, and Alberton 1926-33; 
and Borden 1932-33. For later years the figures include all eight incorporated municipalities of the 
province. 2 Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures are for 3 
cities, 18 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1924;2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1925; 3 
cities, 18 towns, 1 village, and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages, and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 
and 1929; 3 cities, 19 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1930; and 3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages, and 15 coun- 


ties from 1931. 8 Statistics of school debt for villages and rural municipalities not included. 
4 Footnotes on constituent items should be noted in interpreting these totals. 5 Figures for this year 
are for net debenture debt. 8 Includes deferred liabilities, not separable. _ 7 Includes schools. 
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33.—Principal Financia! and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1935. 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown..... 


Nova Scotia— 
Eta lites Seek 
Syvdnoyeene eenents 


New Brunswick— 
Saint: JODnesset ene 
Monctons.onne toes: 


Quebec—? 
Montreal... 2.0.2. 


achineyas isk taker 
Shawinigan Falls... 
St. Hyacinthe..... 
Valleyfield........ 
Chicoutimi: >. eo. 
Sti, he aaa e Pere ce 
TOHeCtC meats stews e 
Gy 18" ama eae cere a 


Granb yee e eee 


SOrel } arn eee 
Thetford Mines.... 


- Ontario—? 
ALOLOnto wee -eee oe 


Tordonsocce fee 
Kitchener. +.ee8 22 
IBrantiords.-5 eee 


Fort William...... 
Kingstonhs.. on. 
Oshawaetcs: ek 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Peterborough...... 
Guelphita | wer.e 
PRoreArthur)..2e.e 
Sudbutyeos. see eb 


Mmm ing <? «eee 
North! Bay. , 1.%.% 
St. Thomas.....:.: 
Chatham -6.eaueeaty 


Cornwall 4:5 «os. 


Welland 2 cac6.a.0 ne 


1 Census of 1931. 


Popu- 
ee ia 
as fur- 
Area nished by 
Munici- 
pality 
acres. No. 
810 13,883 
4,403 59,275! 
3,730 25,000 
6, 202 20,706! 
13,440 50,000 
2,093 21,639 
32,254 | 850,000 
5,754 145,000 
1,42 60,871 
2,560 40,185 
4,000 30,058 
3,104 29,512 
975 29,300 
976 26,000 
2,996 19,037 
1,610 16,485 
1,170 15,307 
600 13,288 
1,570 13,021 
Tidel 12,400 
1,288 11,976 
POP. 11,768 
960 Abe pend oye 
1,800 11,000 
2,000 10, 800 
2,080 10,705 
12,889 | 638,271 
3} 154,020 
2,962 140,316 
4,135 98,745 
7,231 75,484 
2,953 S1Eo83 
1,709 on, 2L2 
1,860 26,571 
9,865 24,371 
1,835 24,173 
2,589 24,097 
4,900 23,387 
1,898 22,973 
2,476 21,173 
6,514 20,352 
2,710 20,079 
1,278 18,527 
1,375 18,064 
Pe 1 A33 17,643 
738 17,535 
2,100 16,594 
1,898 16, 156 
1,005 15,957 
1,800 14,411 
1,406 13,958 
2,909 13,139 
700 12,507 
1,525 10,936 
768 10,402 
1,323 10,173 


Total 


Value of 


9,146,488 


58,560,210 
12,013, 260 
5,120,000 


41,123,950 
22,109, 005 


977,401,255 
128,411,719 
43,987,050 
29,345,431 
20,890, 724 
27,524,485 
43,554,576 
67,397,492 
20,683,969 
25,771,619 
13,058,964 
6, 667, 405 
6,682,196 
11,206,325 
5,649,145 
6,079,901 
6, 665, 890 
4,387,530 
5,404,020 
6,113,900 


1,015,409,940 
168,737, 850 
156,480,054 
105, 609,373 
84,179, 187 
26,254,770 
28,149,325 
24,909,324 


30,712,304 |} 


19,363, 688 
16, 213,439 
19,496,177 
27,444,975 
14,331,005 
26,243,360 
12,734,079 
18,434,030 
17,994,928 
14,752,560 
6,907,966 
9,663,104 
15, 286, 582 
14,566,094 
10,596, 880 
11,153,355 
8, 684, 087 
9,495,270 
7,577, 867 
11,046,670 
5,387, 288 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


$ 


216,906 


3,380,309 
1,365,323 
687,367 


2,921,512 
974, 868 


37,267,775 
5,759,046 
2,044,296 
1,997, 466 
1,290,395 
1,432, 291 
1,045, 165 
1, 683, 482 

873, 889 
703,385 
412.798 
345,879 
293,198 
320,045 
259, 133 
276,429 
223,142 
269,568 
240,061 
205,074 


Grand 
Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


$ 


Total 
Assets. 


264,740 | 3,102,252 


3,380,309 
1,365,323 
685, 867 


2,699,037 
967, 663 


43,206, 847 
5, 968, 627 
2,051,567 
2,022,486 
1,401,478 
1,433,750 
1,219,049 
1, 882,098 

833,543 
668, 143 
444,317 
366, 683 
353,100 
306, 868 
255,128 
273,796 
217,219 
284,143 
270, 985 
198, 692 


21,961,008 
5, 784, 681 
2,580,057 


15, 748, 227 
7,848,761 


418, 169,929 
52,446,036 
17,403, 696 
15, 745,529 

7,551, 106 
13,503,036 
9, 828,157 
15,472,576 
9, 262,739 


7,382, 608. 


3,250,561 
1,942, 889 
3,403,352 
2,963,447 
2,511,018 
2,238,870 
1,767,006 
2,773,618 
1,744,487 
1,516,974 


Total 
Liabilities. 


2,385,877 


21,961,008 
5, 784, 681 
1,798,105 


10,119,046 
7,318,113 


398, 720,736 
48,545,987 
16, 126, 486 
17,089, 214 

7,166,777 
8,806, 874 
9,073,158 
14,065,364 
8,158,404 
6,470, 663 
1,773,776 
1,684,415 
2,464, 789 
2,237,863 
1,581,247 
1,515,522 
1,207,747 
2,617,942 
1, 748, 281 
549, 831 


2 Statistics of receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities are not strictly 


comparable with. years previous to 1934 owing to modifications of provincial report in 1934. 


to a revision of the system of reporting munici 


receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities. 


3 Owing 


pal statistics, incomplete returns only are available for 
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33.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 16,000 or Over, 1935—concluded. 


Popu- 
Total 
heen Assessed Grand at ra Total Total 
Province and City. | Area. | nishedb Value of Total pest oe , - Oval 
ished by Tazabl Récoi Expendi- Assets. Liabilities. 
Munici- axable eceipts. vires 
pality. Property. : 

Manitoba— acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Wannipeg. cri... ts 0% 15,287 | 224,998 |209, 745,251 1 1 46,102,7872| 78,603,140 
BSTANCOUN ies etait ct: 5,427 17,0823) 11,594,327 1 1 3,868,2322] 4,739,043 
St. Boniface....... 11,642 16,3053} 9,171,595 1 1 6,085,2832) 8,087,596 

Saskatchewan— 

PRODING .Whene distin vai) 8,936 53,750 | 42,554,530.| 6,253,028 | 5,813,887 | 28,010,739 | 18,673,171 
Saskatoon to. sks. 8,000 42,250 | 34,113,870 4,951,402 4,544,337 | 20,818,536 17,731, 285 
MGOS@ JEW, oo: Fac. 9,410 20,000 | 18,164,840 | 1,891,942 | 1,607,761 | 12,563,954 7,099,367 
Prince Albert...... 9,713 10,500 | 6,721,413 576,675 587,413 | 4,965,527 3, 764, 184 
Alberta— 
Calearyn neds. <0 25,920 85,000 | 64,252,684 | 5,305,971 | 5,387,721 1 25,751,034 
Edmonton......... 27,200 81,621 | 54,613,530 7,847,268 8,077,405 1 38, 469, 502 
Lethbridge........ 6,944 14,000 | 10,113, 155 813,537 738,883 | ° 1 4,257,497 
Medicine Hat...... 10, 880 10,300 | 7,291,095 703,040 650,047 1 2,959,984 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver......... 27,965 | 246,593 |813,460,102 | 13,576,090 | 14,228,270 i 85, 087,867 

WACCORIAS rele oe 4,637 39,082 | 48,475,656 | 2,642,552 | 3,329,197 1 17,081,430 

New Westminster..| 3,481 | 17,524 | 19,313,273 | 1,155,604 | 1,297,473 1 7,074,965 
1 Not available. 2 Real property and public utility assets not included. 3 Census of 1931. 


Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 
Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete and purely material 
since economics is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible 
wealth created by churches, schools and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which promote individual and national welfare and 
are often referred to as wealth, but in a different sense from that meant here. Our 
national wealth, as here understood, is the sum total of our physical assets. It 
includes all farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, and the thousand 
and one material things which Canada as a nation possesses. It does not include 
such things as stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., which an individual regards as wealth 
but which, in reality, are mere evidences of ownership. From the point of view 
of the nation as a whole, all such claims and counter claims must be ruled out. 
There is, too, a large field of intangible wealth such as that represented by organiza- 
tions for doing business of all kinds, the reputation of business firms, managerial 
experience, etc., of which no account can be taken in a statistical determination of 
wealth. Further, a distinction must be made between ‘present’ and ‘potential’ 
wealth. Canada has an immense potential wealth in forests, mines, etc., the present 
value of which it is impossible to estimate. 

Notwithstanding the enormous statistical and economic difficulties inherent 
in any evaluation of the national wealth, the justification for such attempts lies in 
the importance of such information for an analysis of a nation’s social and economic 
‘position. A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is 
essential for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and 
international, although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in 
a calculation of this nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather 
than strictly accurate; when carefully prepared they hold a very important place 
in a national statistical system. 

There are several methods of computing national Went i.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart aes undeveloped 
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natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a ecmplete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called ‘inventory’ method, is often employed.* The estimate of Canada’s 
wealth herein presented is based on the inventory principle, i.e., an attempt 
is made to secure for the nation an approximation of the businessman’s inventory of 
his possessions. ‘This method consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It does not 
include the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth which 
has been appropriated. For instance, it includes the value cf the machinery and 
other capital equipment used in coal mining but not the unmined coal; the boats 
used in fishing but not the fish in the sea; the power plants and equipment used in 
developing water power but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of forest 
wealth partial exception is made by the inclusion of accessible raw materials. 
When making comparison between the different provinces it should be remembered 
that this method tends to understate the wealth of any section of the country which 
is rich in mines, fisheries or water power. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency. Yet the purchasing power 
of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 had increased at one point 
(February, 1933) by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930, 
the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 
1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale prices 
was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately, a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. 


The first official estimate of national wealth issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was for 1921, being based on the census data of that year. The national 
wealth was then placed at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were $25,673,000,000 
for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimates for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are 
not exactly comparable with those for 1929 and 1983 given below, but are sufficiently 
so for most purposes. The estimate for 1929 is $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 
estimate $25,768,000,000. The former presents a picture at the peak of domestic 
prosperity, whereas that of 1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from 
the depression. The 1933 estimate is the latest that has been published. 


Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933.—In the items showing the 
composition of the national wealth, as set out in Table 34, care has been taken to 
exclude duplication. In any consideration of the individual items it should be 


*An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Canada will be found in the article ‘‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations’’ by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is stated in the 
description attached thereto. For instance, the item ‘Fisheries’ includes only 
capital invested in primary operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and 
-curing establishments is included with “Manufactures”, though this also might be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with ‘‘Fisheries”. Similarly, the items 
for ‘Manufactures’ do not include lands and buildings in urban centres which 
are shown under the heading ‘“‘Urban Real Property”’.* 


* A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘‘Canada’s 
National Wealth’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


34.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929 and 1933. 


Norr.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 1933 Year Book and the bulletin referred to above. 


Average 
Aggregate Percentages Amounts 
Classification of Wealth. Amounts. of Totals. per Head of 
; . Population.1 
1929, 1933. 1929. 1933. 1929. 1938. 
yi € $000 $000 p.c. p.c. $ $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, 
machinery, and live stock)................ 6,308,353] 4,760, 844 20-17 18-48] 629-01 445-73 
Agricultural products in the possession of 
FAPUIGT MCE LRAGEIS: arcecre 2 once slik os 1,631,124 802, 946 5-22 3-11 162-64 75°17 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth......... 7,939,477) 5,563, 790 25-39 21-59] 791-65) 520-90 
Mines (capital employed)..................5- 867,021 800, 292 2-77 3-10 86-45 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood and capital invested ‘ 
ML WOOUS OPOl LIONS) sen cs cn oun vukac ede kets 2,299,903) 2,090, 821 7:35 8-11}| 229-33 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, 
etc., in primary operations)................ 33,935 25,380 0-11 0-10 3°38 2°38 


Central electric stations (capital invested in 
lands and buildings other than office build- : 
ings and in equipment, materials, etc.)....| 1,003,070} 1,309, 801 3-21 5-08} 100-02} 122-63 

Manufactures (machinery and tools, an 
estimate for capital in rural lands and 


buildings, duplication excluded)........... 1,421,430} 949,721 4-55 3-69] 141-73 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks 
in process, duplication excluded)........... 837,805} 368,070 2-68 1-43 83-54 34-46 


Construction, custom and repair (estimate 
of capital invested in machinery and tools 
andimatenialswon Hand) ventas. ceo tn 137, 685 32,385 0-44 0-13 13-73 3-03 

Trading establishments (estimate of the 
value of furniture and fixtures, equipment 


BUA Lerials OM Nand rns eek ess cise eee 1,039,584} 708,043 3°32 2-75|| 103-66 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and 

BUMP meni): peen sek decease ue ae 3,321,033) 3,365,464 10-62 13-06)) 331-14) 315-09 
Electric railways (investment in road and 

SMIpMenty eee eM ot ee ak bloke ees 240,111) 228,704 0-77 0-87 23-94 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment) 291,589} 330,491 0-93 1-28 29-07 30:94 


Urban real property (assessed valuations and 
exempted property and estimate for under- 
valuation by assessors and for roads, 


BOWTIE OUCH Ptr Lil Si bi Qeie 4 sits cued ieee es 8,251,011] 6,913,530 26-38 26-83] 822-72! 647-27 
Canals (amount expended on construction to 

Metric 1030) snek nc, eae eee gs eee 241,946} 267,671 0:77 1-04 24-13 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to 

Ap Ke paced ht JSR Grae AR RS ee RU De Seach abe ete 405,346) 502,264 1:30 1-95 40-42 47-02 
Shipping (including aircraft). /..............- 150, 827 135,506 0:48 0-53 15-04 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of auto- 

MODILES TEsIStCTEA)): 4..:....0.5 hoaieee es melds eld ses 690,039 392, 211 2-21 1-52 68-81 36°72 
PAN OUL WAM BE OL CS: 8 OR). £1. nets ahs LEIS oi megetthe 532,972} 689,333 1-70 2-68 53°14 64-54 


Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value 
estimated from production and trade 
SEPEISETOS is MNES aOR slots << PETWAE la Haws vce 1,370,000} 913,397 4-38 3-54] 1386-60 85-52 

Specie, coin and other currency held by the 
Government, chartered banks and the } 

SOOT MID Oma aa iis ts viomie ais staan sss eeieisins 201,030} 186,362 0:64 0:72 20-04 17-45 


ERRRMEEE A OUMRG, fens fae aie a hes areas 2 31,275, 814/25, 768,236] 100-00' 100-00] 3,118-54| 2,412-53 


1 These averages are based on the estimates of population as given in Table 35, p. 888. 
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Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked first with an 
estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of the total; Quebec 
second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan third with $2,527,000,000 or 
9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with $2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. 


While Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came 
first in per capita wealth. British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth 
of $3,414, Alberta second with $2,721, and Saskatchewan third with $2,711. Ontario 
with a per capita wealth of $2,468 was fourth, Quebec was fifth with $2,269, and 
Manitoba sixth with $2,201. The per capita wealth for the whole Dominion was 
estimated at $2,413. 


Further details, including revised figures for 1929, are shown in Table 35. In 
1929 the provinces held the same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per 
capita wealth. 


35.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Norr.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 on 
p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 
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Percentage : Percentage 
Year and Province. Estimated Distribu- | Estimated Distribu- Wealth 


; Population : per 
Wealth. tion of Y tion of : 
Wealth. June 1. Population. Capita. 
$ p.c No. p.c $ 
1929. 

Prince Edward Island............... 167,117,000 0-54 88,000 0-88 1,899 
Nove Scotian, tae e;-). ee 925, 822,000 2-96 015; 00001 o. 5-14 1,798 
Néw Brinswickirs Laer: out 855,511,000 2-74 404,000 4-03 2,118 
Quebee. 74; 7 ake: ae ens ee 8,403, 854, 000 26-87 2,772,000 27-64 3,032 
ONERYIO De?) HOA? 5 Pee ey ara) Sok 10, 655,562,000 34-07 3,334, 000 33-24 3,196 
Manitoba. ric cin tere ae eee ~w...| 1,979,141,000 6-33 677,000 6-75 2,923 
Saskatchewan 2 seus Ae eee 3,088, 281,000 9-87 883,000 8-80 3,497 
AIDOP GAT A ie Ae ae PEN 2,427, 957,000 7-76 684,000 , 6-82 3,550 
British Cohinebia eer.cu, then 2,756, 844, 000 8-81 659,000 6-57 4,183 

URE ON:. el pthc Baath coc he, anes tel 15, 725,000 0-05 4,000 0-04 t 
Totals sey Arte rae 31,275,814, 000 100-00 | 10,029,0002 100-002 3,119 

1933. 

Prince Edward Island............... 138, 699, 000 0-54 89, 000 0-83 1,558 
Nova Settisuia:.. Migs sie as 790,290,000 3-07 522,000 4-89 1,514 
New Brunswick’. 7... (tea 730,297,000 2-83 420,000 3-93 1,739 
Quebec SION AIO ER) Ace Cee Seen te 6, 738,181,000 26-15 2,970,000 27°81 2,269 
Ontario’ 274 3s. Gee ty i see eee 8,795, 801,000 34-14 3,564, 000 32-99 2,468 
Manitoba. i'..c eee a) ee ae 1,562, 421,000 6-06 710,000 6-75 2,201 
Saskatchowansd, wine oececeuaeee: 2,527, 147,000 9-81 932,000 8-90 2,712 
Iberta SEI RRs Wiad Cie AE eee coe eee 2,035,576, 000 7-90 748, 000 7-09 2,421 
British: Colum biases. s ocd sheets o.: 2,430,890, 000 9-43 712,000 6-67 3,414 

WHEOM st. 172 cee Rea oF ieee ee 18,934, 000 0-07 4,000 0-04 1 
Totals .. fen. o. re", teen, oe 25,5 768,236, 000 100-00 | 10,681, 0002 100-002 2,413 
1 As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth is not shown. 2 Tn- 


cludes the population of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1933, 0-09 p.c. in both cases. 


Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—In Table 
39 on pp. 882-883 of the 1936 Year Book detailed statistics of the wealth of each 
province by leading items were published. This information is not repeated in this 
edition. 
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Subsection 2.—National Income* and Income Tax Statistics. 


Definition of National Income.—‘‘The annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the immediate 
produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with that produce from other nations.” 
—Apam SmitH. This is perhaps the earliest modern definition of ‘national income’ 
and is still among the best, when it is interpreted in accordance with modern knowl- 
edge regarding the balance of international payments and the necessity of keeping 
productive equipment in running order. It must also be remembered that while 
the national income consists in goods and services of the most varied kinds, its total 
amount can be stated only in terms of money. 


Following, is a statement of the nature of national income from the standpoint 
of the statistical technique used in its compilation, the description also being in line 
with present-day economic theory. 


“Year in, year out, the people of this country, assisted by the stock of goods in 
their possession, render a vast volume of work toward the satisfaction of their wants. 
Some of this work eventuates in commodities, such as coal, steel, clothing, furniture, 
automobiles; other takes the form of direct personal services, such as are rendered 
by physicians, lawyers, government officials, domestic servants, and the like. Both 
types of activity involve an effort on the part of an individual and an expenditure 
of some part of the country’s stock of goods. If all commodities produced and all 
personal services rendered during the year are added at their market value, and from 
the resulting total we subtract the value of that part of the nation’s stock of goods 
which was expended (both as raw materials and as capital equipment) in producing 
this total, then the remainder constitutes the net product of the national economy 
during the year. It is referred to as national income produced, and may be defined 
briefly as that part of the economy’s end-product which is attributable to the efforts 
of the individuals who comprise a nation.” 


Approaches to the Measurement of National Income.—tThe statistical 
measurement of the national income is a matter of great difficulty, and the most 
unremitting research into all the relevant statistics, in order to establish a repre- 
sentative figure, must always leave an appreciable margin of error. Indeed, it is no 
easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate money figure as repre- 
senting his total income, especially where he has to include in that total income, 
besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental value of his (owned) house and 
his durable belongings therein, together with an allowance for the money value of 
the commodities produced and consumed within the household (such as eggs and 
garden produce), and of the services, ordinarily bought and scold but rendered gratis 
within the family circle. Yet this is the only logical way of obtaining the total 
income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, but in 
commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and furniture 
rent, an important percentage of the family income in most urban families, it con- 


*The subsection on national income has been revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
+See National Income 1929-32 and 1929-35, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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stitutes a very important part of the income of most rural families, who, to a much 
larger extent, consume the commodities which they themselves produce. For this 
reason, indeed, comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rural families 
are often misleading, through not allowing for the non-money income of the latter. 
Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income at all, and 
would never consider putting the rental value of their owned homes into their income 
tax returns. Indeed, the income tax authorities of Canada do not expect them to 
do so. 

Difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individual as a 
single figure are multiplied a thousand-fold in any attempt to express the total of the 
national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which are 
to be combined into this grand total without duplication are of such a heterogeneous 
character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the national 
income must include some margin of error. 


The computation of the national income involves research by two different 
avenues of approach. 


(1) Statistical data on an annual basis is collected by the Bureau of Statistics 
for most of the groups engaged in commodity production, trade and leading branches 
of transportation. The gross revenue received by each of these groups is taken 
as the starting point. The cost of raw materials, process supplies, fuel and 
purchased electricity is the first deduction. It is necessary also to subtract 
the miscellaneous expenses including rent, insurance, taxes, etc. The collection of 
miscellaneous expenses by the census of industry was discontinued after 1921, but 
the relationships established in the first three years of the post-war period are prov- 
ing valuable as a basis of estimate. A special questionnaire has also been distributed 
to obtain a sample of miscellaneous expenses for the years 1929, 1933, and 1936. 


Having deducted the miscellaneous expenses, the residue may be called the ‘gross 
national product’. The next step is to estimate depreciation and depletion asa per- 
centage of the fixed capital employed by the several groups. The gross national 
product less depreciation and depletion is regarded as the national income. It is not 
feasible to apply this treatment to all industrial groups of the Bureau’s classification, 
but a growing proportion of the field is amenable to the method. Under the headin g 
of real estate in the finance group, an estimate of the imputed rent of owned houses 
is included. The international balance of dividend and long-term interest payments 
is also deducted as a final adjustment. 


(2) A second approach is by a summation of payments made to individuals. 
The normal source of information for this method is the tabulation of income tax 
returns. Such information forms the basis of the excellent estimates of national — 
income prepared for the United Kingdom and the United States. However, the 
considerable expense involved in tabulation has militated against such elaborately 
detailed presentation of this material in Canada. 


The census of industry furnishes data of the amount of salaries and wages paid, 
and wage data for decennial census years are available through the population census 
for each of the main industrial groups. The indexes of wage rates published by the 
Department of Labour and the monthly survey of employment conducted by the 
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Bureau, are useful in estimating earnings for the intercensal years where specific 
information is not otherwise available (see p. 767). ‘The numbers of persons working 
on own account and employers as reported by the decennial census is valuable for 
estimating the withdrawals of entrepreneurs. Volumes X and XI of the Census 
Reports present pertinent data regarding wholesale and retail trade and a portion 
of the service field. 


A sample of dividend and bond interest payments may be compiled from an 
examination of company accounts. The net amount of dividends paid by privately- 
owned companies as well as by corporations with public investment interest is also 
available. It is possible to estimate from census data the total amount of net rentals 
paid on dwellings. The contribution of government to the national income consists 
of the net interest paid on the funded debt and the salaries and wages, service and 
social pensions, compensation payments, and relief. 


The aggregate paid to individuals is adjusted for business gains or losses. The 
latter signify the additions to or deductions from surplus by business concerns. 
After making the adjustment, the result is an estimate of the national income which 
should conform closely to the total prepared by the alternate production methcd. 


The Bureau’s present solution is to make two independent estimates of the 
national income for each year. One estimate is derived from a study of the separate 
industrial fields in which the income originates, the second is mainly an aggregate 
of incomes received by individuals with an adjustment for business gains or losses. 


The computation of the national income by the two-fold method outlined above 
is in process as the Year Book goes to press, but is not yet ready for publication and 
the estimates based on the Survey of Production appearing in the edition of 1937 are 
not being extended pending the revision. 


Income-Tax Assessment as a Measure of National Income.*—In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable 
time the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income 
by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, 
have been published, for example, in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States. 

The War introduced the income tax into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed 
in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year ends 
on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, represents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1935 income, and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1936 represents, in the main, 1934 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time, and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 


* This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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lowering the limit of taxable income, or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, etc., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 36 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed for the purpose of income war tax for the past seventeen years, 
while Table 37 gives this income by provinces for the past five years and Table 
38 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the past five years. 
Tables 39 and 40 analyse the payments of income tax in the past four years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. - 


36.—Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Individuals and 
Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-37. 


Individuals. Corporations. 
Total 
Fiscal Year. | Income 
No. Assessment. No. Assessment. Assessment. 
| $ $ $ 

LOST: 4 PeAR PIRES SEER Lak Aad he See 2 190,561 1 3,696 1 912,410,429 
1 Rae PS ra PA eS os Menten bwin eek 290,584 11,058,577, 617 8,286 | 403,951,553 |/1,462,529,170 
LOS teen ce ee Cee: Sn e eae 281,182 | 823,100,878 6,010 | 269,307,047 ||1,092,407, 925 
1924 TS SORE oe eR a aE 239,086 | 802,617,497 5,569 | 305,410,374 1/1, 108,027, 871 
1925 earls aches see eet: os ae ate Seen ee 225,514 | 701,892,820 6,236 | 297,267,428 || 999,160,248 
LOZG ASI, LOGE Pt APRS fh SERA Ae 209,539 | 697,016,973 5,738 | 306,098,673 11,003, 110,646 
LOD TAR ter tae Ae ee ee 116,029 | 465,689,9002 5,777 | 278,494,991 || 744,184,891 
L O28 seed pce Ste ate ares sas cet aRec at ate ete 122,026 | 604,736,116 6,121 | 435,496, 832 |/1,040, 232,948 
BS PL) hae Pease ele ahi eta cuales, att nl a 129,663 | 668,687,536 7,438 | 526,714,731 |/1,195, 402,267 
1930.5 RPA EEA RS. BE Reenter eT 142,154 | 781,174,030 7,957 | 544,019,414 |/1,325,193,444 
ARES Re REA SS fe See a, Teeny Marie SO 148,601 | 815,714,684 7,603 | 555,763,956 1,371,478, 640 
OGD, Pemeeiste cee Ce Ae ee oe 133,621 | 660,107,257 6,010 | 832,498,963 || 992,606,220 
LOS Bi sisthe ona hra See oo e er ataee aoe 166,972 | 685,543,980 6,483 | 258,547,584 | 944,091,564 
LOS 4 eek au Act AO ET haere eae ai 2083950!) Glinnlaeco 8,913 | 211,614,313 || 829,331,564 
IDB Sete ee ey, en eee 184,195 | 655,380,912 10,458 | 278,174,118 || 928,555,030 
LOSGE.Ai eee Le ee Rae 199,102 | 714,333,6023) 10,970 | 359,108,514 |/1,073,442,1163 
LOS 7 2 sa. Gea te Senn Te Re AE atten eRe, Ser 217,049 | 728,048,754 12,146 | 352,846,376 111,080,890, 070 
pe ES SS | ae re ee rae nv Ps Se rtalllseier hoe dace ee 
1 Not segregated into individual and corporation groups for this year. 2In 1927 the exemption 


limits were raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for single persons. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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37.—Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 


Province. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,015, 664 2,072,019 2,256,109 4,579 , 652 4,446, 650 
NGVatocolia ce foaae ees 23,699,355 19,701, 482 21,405, 900 21,794, 087 23,969, 857 
New Brunswick, 3.4 J2i...<)0. 16,253,444 16,551,288 14, 207, 882 14,389,098 16, 539, 884 
SJURDEG. ae eee ae te tones nee 259,566,516 | 179,807,900 | 273,987,869 | 357,486,710 331,710, 154 
Ontabionngs, Millis thee. ten 448,057,907 | 428,279,628 | 449,885,677 | 501,917,767 517,310,542 
PESO R 6 ort oak Ph ak Higa 53,808,386 45,049,397 47,188, 764 46,760,597 48, 430,521 
Saskatchewan..............56. 19, 765,936 19,056,999 15, 226, 696 15,347,973 16,918, 431 
BOO Pa te oo Fak seeltne dre samaes 32,757,215 43,652,512 35,653,360 35,171,837 36, 833, 766 
British;/Columbia. 7... .scencce. 87,124,464 73,972, 698 67,822,116 74,959, 621 83,771, 834 


WUERON ys. chia cthespads eee ae. 1,042,677 1,187,641 920, 657 1,034,774 958, 431 


Totals, 314255; 6546 944,091,564 | 829,331,564 | 928,555,030 | 1,073, 442,116] 1,080,890,070 


‘ 
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38.—Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1933-37. 


1934.1 


128,932 
910, 801 
658, 192 
20,153,390 
31,546,913 
1,921,908 
371,283 
1,390,425 
3,872,376 
26,504 
418,448 


1935.1 


329, 667 
957,893 
570, 492 
20,483,134 
35,935, 202 
1,922,323 
296, 896 
1,298, 740 
4,526,254 
16,673 
470, 792 


1936.1 


426, 893 
1,206,481 
811, 186 
25,205, 466 
45,059,358 
2,204, 596 
327,843 
1,599,511 
5,512,408 
17, 850 
338, 211 


872,985 
1,375,274 
910,940 
29,301,603 
58,162,075 
2,484, 464 
409,395 

1, 850, 705 
6,738, 986 
23,519 
235,296 


Sees) ee ee | | eee eee 


Province. 1933. 
$ 
Prince Edward Island......... 84, 860 
IN OWE HO COUT Ue cleclare:cre-cierave orererexs 889,349 
INOW STUDS WICK iad. eles cess 592,411 
WONED GG ertitetasc nea chee res 21,452,067 
CON ea TAIN es Seen eet) ceeiev atone. 8 starescs 30,681,332 
ManttOS WANN. as voleein isle 3 2,134,393 
MABKALCHO WRN of: csc Cuma sie. 338,512 
PASE T Chet, Ss councistegad s-« sapere slave ates 1,408,126 
British Columbia...........5.. 4,082,526 
WikOnG. seme e cle ale ee eID, 11,092 
RT OHUMO TCC a his ccc seater a 392,029 
Motalsir feve case 62,066,697 


61,399,172 


66,808,066 


82,709,803 


102,365,242 


(See p. 895-6.) 


1 Includes the 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends imposed in the 1933 fiscal year. 


INCOME TAX 


NUMBERS OF INDIVIDUAL : 
TAXPAYERS AND AMOUNTS PAID 
BY INCOME CLASSES 


“NUMBER PS AS eo eeid AMOUNT 
PER CENT OF TOTAL tee, ita CENT OR TOTAL 
ES ae , , $2000. MM $1,053,965 
50,618 & Se 2-3000 1,092,977 
28,690 3-4000 (Ml 1,194,403 
13952 MH 45000 BB 118,943 
7448 56000 fl 1073633 
4480 6-7000 [Ml 1,026,244 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS eee deeete ie a Tamathd OF HAMIBaR 
217,049 2078 8-9000 892,847 NET $35,442,385 
1533 9-1 0,000 823,621 
3520 10-15000 394,978 
1431 15-20,000 ERM 2.674209 
7244 20-25,000 | 2271,437 
380] 25-30000 fH 1753135 
261| 30-35000 [MBM 1701135 
133| 35-40000 fil 1,061,177 
108} 4045000 i 1,085,591 
77| 45-50,000 {i 902,373 
300 53000 EM | 1,636,031 
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39.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Income 2nd Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Income Class. ape Pea Ye ae we Ta ee, 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
INDIVIDUALS. 
Under $2,000...... 93,316} 989,083 85,385] 950,120 89,724| 987,387 98,423] 1,053,965 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000. . 46,207] 1,015,183 41,918 938,923 46,198} 1,042,133 50,618} 1,092,977 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000.. 27,778) 1,096,121 24,127) 1,023,176 26,804] 1,125,428 28,690) 1,194,403 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000. . 1d, o12 995,500 11,672 987,367 12,766} 1,049,783 13,852} 1,118,943 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 6,670 874,915 6,238 900, 743 6,759 976,905 7,448! 1,073,633 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 4,082 810,922 3,729 808, 817 4,267 948,545 4,480] 1,026,244 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 2,770 771,434 2,464 761,327 2,816 878,603 2,993 944,173 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 1,937 743,943 I ererer COls COL 1,898 834, 797 2,078 892,847 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 1,445 718,510 1,229 667,977 1,422 767,668 1.530 823,620 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 3,284| 2,735,469 2,815] 2,402,676 3,303] 3,033,935 3,520] 3,194,978 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 1,254] 2,032,264 1,198) 1,982,488 1,290) 2,357,644 1,431] 2,674,299 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 665} 1,881,997 558} 1,645,480 654] 2,029,986 724| 2,271,437 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 349} 1,439, 868]| 329] 1,263,474 3845] 1,548,875 380} 1,753,135 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 228] 1,289,887 211) 1,124,562 236} 1,485,413 261) 1,701,135 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 162} 1,114,983 132 911,269 137| 1,071,460 133} 1,061,177 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 116 947,111 70 651,415 101 996,645 108} 1,085,591 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 75 757, 856 84 837, 922 78 866,677 Wal 902,373 
$50,000 or over.... 307) 8,785,854 259| 6,458, 127 304|11,055, 666 300)11, 636,031 
Totaise= 203, 957/29, 000,900 184,195) 25,073, 614 199, 102/33, 057,550 217,049/35, 500,961 
Unclassified 
SIMIOUN GSE senses. - 501,980 - 450,950 - 309,337 - 232,669 
: 203, 957|29, 502, 880 184, 195/25, 524,564 199, 102/33, 366, 887 217,049135, 733,630 
etindsssee.a ss ee - 319,165 - 323; 102 - 383, 655 - 291,245 
Net Totals... 203, 957/29,183,715)|  184,195/25,201,392) 199, 102/32,983,232]  217,049/35, 442,385 
CORPORATIONS. 
Under $2,000....... 4,575 331,105 6,167 479, 820 6,306 547,271 6,671 659, 781 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 1,040 209 , 587 885 280, 660 776 309, 947 950 381,317 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 542 199, 204 482 249, 672 479 259,761 558 328,084 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000.. 337 185,218 314 226,180 384 271,588 403 303, 870 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000.. DASA 176, 256 Zoll 201,651 289 238, 891 298 284,199 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000.. 188 166, 846 177 LS 257 193 199,553 244 258,323 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 142 119,848 169 170, 205 179 196,966 191 237,978 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . By! 156,980 129 170,536 155 214,176 155 213,394 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 105 131, 742 113 160, 873 114 165, 293 155 241,772 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 342 567,791 366 677,923 407 774,018 522! 1,060,377 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 204 493,291 247 575,809 252 651,499 354 986,321 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 156 483,036 155 503,561 188 602,834 199 i RHARYA } 
$25,000 to $30,000. . |. 97 340,525 118 412,059 151 585,823 169 688, 609 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 91 447,571 98 467, 861 105 511,228 126 651,375 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 61 S20 gle 58 322,354 79 387,046 105 605,868 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 50 272) bad 63 376,584 69 390, 267 64 449 998 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 54 416,218 321,751 455, 800 90 629, 706 


$50,000 or over..... 


Totals......... 
Unclassified 
AMOUNGS ee aes 


Retundas tease 


Net Totals... 


540/22, 939, 240 


43 
617|30, 590, 016 


67 
773)/36, 169, 233 


892/49, 967, 659 


8, 9131/27,969,7571 


10, 4582|36,363,7942 


10, 970%) 42,933,281 


12,146) 53,690,4034 


= 18, 869 = 30, 219 = 28,874 = 2,627 
8,913 1|27,988,626! 10, 4582/36,394 ,0132 10, 9703)42,962,1553 12, 146/58,693,0304 
= 602, 804 = 603,774 = 433,184 = 680,187 


8,913 1| 27,385,822! 


10, 4582|35,790,2392 


10,9705) 42,518,9718 


12, 146/58,012,8434 


1 Totals include 6 corporations paying $6,664 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 


of taxpayers. 


and identity of taxpayers. 
conceal] net income and identity of taxpayers. 


tion, grouped to conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. 


2 Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,022 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income 
3 Totals include 4 corporations paying $2,088 in taxation, grouped to 
4 Totals include corporations paying $4,251 in taxa- 


—- = 


INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS, BY OCCUPATIONS 
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40.—Income Tax Paid,' by Occupations of the Taxpayers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Occupation. te | 
No. $ No. | $ No $ No. | $ 
INDIVIDUALS. 
PPECATIANS cae eat 262 22,334 416 24,083 694 46, 609 921 76,395 
Professionals...... 5,941} 2,008,471 5,800} 1,609, 621 6,579] 1,967,035 6,992! 1,903, 221 
Employees........ 167, 737|11, 340, 010 149, 418/10, 930, 997 159, 972|12, 474, 844 174, 349}13, 506, 473 


Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 


Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources. 
Fitiancial. « «3... 
Personal 
corporations..... 
Family 
corporations..... 
All otherss;....... 
Unclassified....... 


Net Totals... 


ANOTAMIANS. cone. 
Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 

saleteee se. fs 


Natural resources. 
Financiales: si c.. 
Transportation and 

public utilities... 
All others......... 


Totals.......>. 
Riettind ss. Seas 4: 

Net Totals... 
- Grand Totals, 


Individuals and 
Corporations... 


4,960| 527,693 
575| 217,233 
467| 129,978 
77| ‘11,514 

11,753] 7,512,473 
618| 2,768,992 

1,576] 1,354,613 

9,991] 3,107,589 
—| ‘501,980 


8, 913/27, 988, 626 
= 602, 804 


203, 957/29, 502,880 


’ 


203 ,957|29,183, 715 


71 19, 146 
1,427) 1,332,731 


874} 1,491,913 
1,897|11, 849, 040 
198) 3,017,750 
2,853] 4,688, 265 


434) 3,607,251 
1,159} 1,963, 661 
= 18, 869 


, 


8, 913/27,385,822 


— | 56,569,537 


5,104) 552,256 
620) 201,435 


442| 112,466 

99 39,819 
11,673} 6,379,505 
584| 2,351, 883 

116} 154,329 
9,923} 2,717,220 
= 450,950 

184, 195) 25,524,564 
= 323, 172 


10, 458/36, 394,013 
= 603, 774 


184,195) 25,201,392 


CORPORATIONS. 


92) *°32,344 
1,645} 1,542, 673 


1,086) 2,057, 735 
2, 250)15, 079, 937 

186} 7,848,415 
3,544) 4,339,441 


463] 3,695,881 


1,192) 1,767,368 
= 30, 219 


’ 


10, 458/35, 790,239 


— | 60,991,631 


6,417} 748,782 
832} 318,988 
547| 164,014 
155 41,559 


12,995) 8,931, 621 
538] 4,433, 134 
14 31,247 


10,359] 3,899,717 
= 309, 337 


199, 102/33, 366,887 
= 383, 


199, 102/32, 983, 232 


114 56, 859 
1,854] 2,103, 684 


1,150} 2,418,014 
2, 727/21, 264, 276 

214) 4,317,700 
2,806) 5,748,756 


555} 5,114,318 
1,550) 1,909, 674 
= 874 


10,970/42, 962,155 


443,184 


10,970)42,518, 971 


— | 75,502,202 


7,400} 867,710 
878) 317,214 
596} 170,196 
161 32,561 

13,871) 9,980,752 © 
541] 4,502, 616 
Nil = 
11, 340) 4,143, 823 
- 232, 669 


217, 049/35 Bey 630 


91,245 


217,049/35, 442,385 


132| 67,696 
2,238] 2,632,761 


1,308} 3,029,043 
3, 069)26, 613,505 

258/10, 543,396 
2,862] 7,217,403 


586} 6,071, 188 
1,702} 2,510,410 
- 2,627 


12, 146/58, 693,030 
= 68 


0, 187 


12, 146/58, 012,843 


— | 93,455,228 


1 Exclusive of special 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends; see text accompanying Table 41. 


Table 41 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 (c. 41, 
1932-33) imposed at the source on interest (if paid solely in Canadian funds) and 
dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada, and on interest and 
dividends received by Canadian residents by way of bearer coupons or cheques where 
such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally or otherwise, in foreign currencies, 
and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a currency which is at a premium over 
The receipts are classified by provinces, no further classification 


Canadian funds. 
_ being available. 
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41.—Amount Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 


Amount | Percentage 
Province. of Tax fe) 
Received. Total. 


$ p.c. 

Prince Wa ward [slams «vcd y ce vie cee eee oS eee oe RO Se RINSE a STE lia ravaly a aoa lotav ats 502,316 5-64 
NG Vis SCO CIS carrer ei ee we ne oe tees SIs Ne eeactescolane: a cie. Seeley renee 50, 084 0-56 
New. Bruns wiCk cai sieicatsreysoler<se decree ict ereiote! «nels Senet rPDae ere catetah ae Rfeihze eheteyohereGs aPayelcnansrs ove 12,006 0-13 
TVG a sc eh SE Sankt ae PEC ae MRE MO Rta ey SIAL a pee tee 1,967,221 22-08 
QURAPIOT: ver ee Ee Ie OS oe STOMP Re slate cone eteiete ree arent 5,940,309 66-66 
Manitobs oi 8c och: oc. Bee Bar os Tee ila < SRE coc. SN nie coo See aya 56, 821 0-64 
Sasiatcbewanle Ars «od lcoee eee Slee ure 4 Re teres ce SEITE, aks ty sis eae ents Shan ea 12,093 0-14 
Alberitey, 005 sek een She nee tis rR a a acs ROSE Os, pee ins Siac noes Ret COTO 50, 206 0-57 
British: Colma bis.. «tect cin « pe etece on RRS Petals so CARAS Ss ate eyaetnte «craters 318,958 3-58 
Vuong ee re ne Rents Sins, SREME ncte ee eile Btn a ea Nil - 

THO GAIUS. 5. hans ee alerts oe eee NS SLT EE Ey are oe 6 Gre SRT See ae 8,910,014 100-00 


Subsection 3.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and 
Canadian Capital Invested Abroad.* 


Revised estimates of British and foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments in other countries have been issued recently by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. As a result of continued investiga- 
tions, more complete information has become available. Because of the great 
variety of forms these investments take and the difficulties inherent in arriving at 
satisfactory valuations, along with the continual changes in ownership in some 
cases, these estimates should be considered as approximations rather than exact 
representations. ‘They are, however, indicative of the general proportions of the 
investments involved. In using these statistics it should be recognized that changes 
in value from one year to another do not always reflect actual capital movements 
between Canada and other countries as there are important changes in the value of 
‘equity’ investments arising from internal operations, such as reinvested profits, 
for instance, which are quite independent of external factors. 


The present investigation has been carried back as far as 1926 and revised 
statistics of international investments are shown for the years from 1926 to 1935 
in Tables 42 and 43. Very marked changes have taken place in Canada’s 
international indebtedness during the present century. ‘The industrial expansion 
in Canada in the years preceding the Great War was closely related to the heavy 


inflow of capital from Great Britain. In 1914 the value of British investments — 


in Canada was not much different from the value of British investments as shown 
in the accompanying tables in recent years, although slightly higher than in 1926. 
The rapid growth in United States investments in Canada took place after 1914. 
Part of this increase in the investments of the United States in Canada came after 
1926 and is reflected in Table 42 which shows a change in these investments between 
1926 and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital 
followed two contrasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through 
the sale of new issues in New York but the capital coming to Canada through the 
channel of direct investment was also especially heavy and this capital invested 
directly in Canada has given United States investments in Canada a particular 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The subject is treated more fully in a bulletin ‘British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 


and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-36” obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Fora list 


of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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character. Since 1930 there has been a reduction in the value of United States 
investments in Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned 
in the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, 
and other factors. 

In Table 44 there is shown in detail the distribution in 1936 of British and 
foreign capital invested in Canada. The indebtedness of Canadian governments 
abroad amounted to $1,688,700,000 of which $524,200,000 represented government 
securities held by British investors and $1,161,300,000 government securities held 
by residents of the United States. The total non-resident investments in Canadian 
railways, $1,637,000,000, was about the same as the total government securities 
held abroad, but the British investments predominated in this group, being $1,068,- 
300,000 compared with a United States investment of $548,800,000. In most 
other classes of investment the amounts owned in the United States were larger 
than the British although the latter were generally substantial. 


In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also 
be given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 
in 1926 to $1,671,500,000 in 1936, the principal growth being in Canadian portfolio 
holdings of United States securities although considerable amounts of the securities 
of Latin American and European governments were also acquired in the earlier 
part of the period. ‘The increase in the holdings of these miscellaneous invest- 
ments in other countries has been greater than the increase in total Canadian in- 
vestments abroad, as there has been a very marked reduction in the net assets of 
the Canadian banks in other countries during this period. 


For 1936 Canadian capital in other countries is estimated at $1,671,500,000. 
The largest part of this, about $1,000,000,000, was invested in the United States 
and was principally in the form of direct investments in railways and branch and 
subsidiary plants and in portfolio investments in the stocks and bonds of United 
States governments and corporations. Investments in other countries include 
a miscellaneous item of $383,000,000 representing an estimate of Canadian holdings 
of other foreign securities such as the bonds of Latin American and European 
governments. Direct investments in other countries, largely in. the British West 
Indies and Latin America, amounted to $173,000,000. 


Of further interest in considering the relative importance of Canada’s inter- 
national indebtedness in the nation’s economic life is the place Canadian capital 
occupies in the total amount of capital invested in Canada. It is estimated that 
the amount of capital invested in Canada is about $18,000,000,000. This sum 
includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, provincial and municipal govern- © 
ments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and metal in- 
dustries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land and mort- 
gages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as farms, 
homes, etc. Of this sum, it is estimated that 62 p.c., or over $11,000,000,000, is 
owned in Canada, 22 p.c., or $3,984,400,000, in the United States; 15 p.c., or $2,725,- 
000,000, in the United Kingdom and less than 1 p.c. or, $124,000,000, in other 
countries. 


Investments of Canadian Insurance Companies Operating Abroad.— 

An important change in the revised figures shown in Tables 42 to 45 is the omission 

of an item previously included, viz., ‘Investments of Canadian Insurance Com- 

panies Operating in Other Countries”. These insurance investments, so-called, 

are not investments of quite the same character as the other items. The large 

assets in other countries held by Canadian insurance branches in those countries 
46847—57 
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have against them, besides ordinary liabilities, the fiduciary interest of the policy- 
holders. In fact when the prospective claims of policyholders are considered it 
appears that on balance there is a small net investment of these branches in Canada 
rather than a Canadian investment abroad. This is possible because the assets 
underlying the reserve funds need not all be held abroad. On the other hand, 
the fact that assets can be transferred between countries gives an importance to 
them as a factor in capital movements. Again, British and foreign securities 
held by Canadian companies in Canada have already been included as Canadian 
investments abroad. On account of the ambiguity of this item and the fact that 
it has already been included in another form, therefore, it has not been repeated in 
the tables. 


With regard to British and foreign insurance investments in Canada, since 
there exist net assets in Canada over all liabilities including reserves against future 
claims of Canadian policyholders the residual amount is shown as a bona Jide 
investment in Canada in Tables 42 and 44. 


42.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Classified According 
to Main Types, as at Dec. 31, 1926-35. 


Nore.—Net equities of policyholders, etc., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown in this table for the reason given in the text above. 
The omission does not materially affect the totals. 


Type of Investment. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ & $ $ $ $ 
000,000) 000,000) ’000,000}’ 000,000} 000,000) ’000,000}’000,000|’000,000} 000,000] 000,000 
Government, Securities— 
JIOMINION see fesse se 632-0} 628-1) 618-6} 571-6] 675-0] 627-4] 680-3] 741-9] 749-4] 807-3 
PrOVINCiale ce ee eae 419-7} 460-7] 471-9} 520-8] 590-2] 604-2} 606-6] 570-0! 554-9! 530-8 
Manicipalascssee oe se ee. 372-1} 3938-3] 393-3} 400-3] 429-5) 437-2] 406-6] 392-4] 389-4] 379-6 


Railways steceec. eee 1,573 -4}1, 602-5/1, 636-0/1,771-0/1, 835-1]1, 896-3}1, 874-2/1, 859-2/1, 825-61, 683-0 
Other (traction, light, 
heat, power, telephone, 


CUCL ertecsitat aie tenis es 466-3} 515-8) 562-1} 620-0) 660-8} 698-5) 736-1] 751-9] 766-7] 780-0 
Manufacturing— 
Wood and paper products.| 473-6] 513-0} 569-8! 567-0] 596-0] 525-5] 484-2! 458-4] 453-6] 462-0 
Metal industries.......... 396-3] 421-8} 458-6] 502-6} 501-7] 456-8] 413-3] 401-5] 413-8] 423-0 
All other manufacturing 
INGUSETICH ee ore ese 451-4) 482-9] 516-0] 546-1] 521-3} 495-8) 460-2] 459-1] 475-8] 494-0 
IMIG Ae fen, FRE ee Re, 288-0} 299-0] 355-0) 363-0} 376-0} 355-0! 333-0] 335-0] 350-0] 326-0 
Merchandising and-service.| 235-4] 241-8] 250-4] 255-8] 251-5] 237-5] 225-8! 219-4] 222-0] 226-8 
IMSUTAN CO eee, noth eee a ae 93-8} 106-0} 102-0} 104-6} 142-5] 151-7] 160-5! 161-7] 198-9} 220-0 
Finance and mortgage cor- 
porations®.. eR... Pte 228-7} 254-4] 287-2] 322-9] 321-3] 293-9] 286-4] 283-4] 285-0] 290-0 
Miscellaneous (agricultural 
lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets ad- 
ministered for persons or 
corporations residing out- 
side Canada, etc.)........ 260-0) 265-0] 278-0} 290-0} 295-0} 288-0} 287-0] 280-0} 280-0] 275-0 


Grand Totals (Great Brit- 
ain, United States and 
Other Countries)....... 5,890-7/6,184-3)/6,498-9/6,835-7/7,195-9|7,067-8/6,954-2/6,913-9/6,965-1/6,897-5 


Totals, British Capital .|2,597-8]2, 628-3|2, 603 -6|2, 764-2|2, 766-012, 687-1/2, 631-712, 674-4|2, 729-5|2, 729-3 
Totals, United States : 

Capital oe 3, 161-2/3, 423-8|3, 064-6/3, 926-5/4, 298-414, 254-514, 198-314, 115-214, 112-114,044-6 
Totals, Capital of Other 

Gountr ocean bat 131-7| 132-2] 140-7] 145-0/ 131-5] 126-21 194-2] 194-31 193-5 


123-6 


On ilk ie ee a a 
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43.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1926-35. 


Nors.—Investments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
pea a an ie table for the reason given on p. 898. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affec e totals. 


Type of Investment. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1983. | 1984. | 1935. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
*000,000)’000,000}’000,000)’000,000)’000,000) ’000,000)’009,000} ’000,000)’000,000|’000,000 
Canadian Government cre- 
cite; sara seetre eK acd. Pay 36-1 32-4 31-1 30-9 30-7 30°5 30-5 80-5 30-5 30-5 
Net assets of Canadian 
banks outside Canada...| 370-3] 354-2} 267-6} 179-8} 180-2] 152-5] 114-8 90-9} 109-7} 109-6 
Foreign securities held in 
Canada by Canadian in- 


surance companies........ 91-4; 124-2) 156-5) 184-6) 156-7} 154-5) 144-2} 136-8] 142-2] 162-8 
Direct investments....°....| 397-0] 401-5} 412-0} 423-5] 443-0) 445-0! 446-0) 447-0} 449-0} 453-0 
Miscellaneous investments..| 458-0} 602-0} 725-0) 810-0} 842-0} 856-0! 853-0} 865-0] 874-0} 884-0 
Grand Totals............. 1,352-8/1,514-3/1,592-2)1,628-8/1, 652 -6/1,638-5|1,588-5/1,570-2 1,605-4 1,639-9 


Totals, Capital Invested 
in the United Kingdom| 59-6} 61-2} 53-3) 50-6} 67-7) 50-6} 44-7) 49-0! 47-4] 650-8 
Totals, Capital Invested 


in United States...... 778-0) .870-6} 917-7) 929-8} 9388-1] 928-8) 906-1 75-7} 921-1] 963-4 
Totals, Capital Invested 
in Other Countries..... 515-2| 582-5| 621-2| 648-4] 651-8] 659-1} 637-7| 645-5| 636-9| 625-7 


44. Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1936. 
_ Nore.—Net equities of, policyholders, ete., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown in this table for the reason givenonp. 898. Theomis- 
sion does not materially affect the totals. 


Invested by Residents of— 
Type of Investment. United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 

iter ie Sepuritios $'000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 

AS BYRRNENICG fice 5.35 GMs pean hal SRR SoU Reo ata a eae 318-8 487-5 1 806-3 

LSA TORN TACT elke OR os REPOS ha OAM eT Se Loan eee 67:8 447-7 3-21 518-7 

VERTIATCTIN eee Ga. ek oe a MESS o ae seal yA ee ter el Ae ececas ca 137-6 226-1 i 363-7 

Reval vy se nee ceca cash past feyavaihary eM eed « Pee See 1,068-3 548-8 19-9 1,637-0 

Other (traction, light, heat, power, telephone, etc.) . 184-8 577°6 7°6 770-0 
Manufacturing— 

Wood ame panel PEOGUCLS tec. nslicdec sc ce ssc <6 94-3 369-6 1-1 465-0 

JUSS] (CAV bt hs} Bal oi RE he RO ae a ot 78-2 345 -2 4-6 428-0 

All other manufacturing industries................ 204-9 286-9 8-2 500-0 
AGTH Geer eee ANAT ale Aire caes ctele ela Nie’e bon, ware 89-0 244-0 7-0 340-0 
Merehangising and SET VAC se) dee ve b bis Oe Siete 6 owes Sonne 73-6 147-2 4-2 225-0 
PSU AICO Oe Ree ee ea inne ERE Rec Tors sastaryeie! 98 5-< xe ea 86-5 121-4 2-1 210-0 
Finance and mortgage corporations................256. 161-3 97-4 36°3 295 -0 
Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 

prospecting, assets administered for persons or 

corporations residing outside Canada, etc.)........ 160-0 85-0 30-0 275-0 

Grand Totals ios fos ee ee 25%20-1 3,984-4 124-21 6,833 -7 


1 Some indeterminate parts of the amounts shown as owned in the United Kingdom and possibly 
some shown as owned in the United States are owned by residents of other countries. 


45.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1935. 


Nore.—Investments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not shown in this table for the reason given on p. 898. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affect the totals. 


In the In In 
Type of Investment. United United Other Total. 
ve i Kingdom. States. Countries. | 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
Canadian Government credits:..........008scccnccces Nil Nil 30:5 30-5 
Net assets of Canadian banks held outside Canada.... 12-6 86-0 8-4 107-0 
Foreign securities held in Canada by Canadian insur- 

BUCO GMAT OR wd, 2 Kec hctts- sh styeys deletes dtc Gh =a dls 13-9 142-5 26-6 183-0 
MIOCENE RE MIOTIUS: utc Cols cat rae fe vp se wie gio ms atelgne as 14-0 270-0 173-0 457-0 
Miscellaneous investments...............0eee0s A a 10:0 501-0 383-0 894-0 

Prand Totals 10). Ae 50-5 999-5 621-5. 1,671-5 
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CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance which are dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXIII. The important subject of currency and banking is treated in 
Part I of the chapter, while trust and loan companies, sales of Canadian bonds, 
corporation dividends, and foreign exchange, constitute sections of the miscellaneous 
commercial finance covered in Part II. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The early history of the currency of Canada, both of the central provinces and 
of the maritime colonies, from the time of the first settlements to Confederation, is 
the story of a polyglot currency and the involved difficulties of determining exchange 
rating for the various coins and pieces. 


The salient influences of early political and commercial affiliations upon the 
types of currency in use are reviewed below. 


The Development of Currency in New France. 


So long as trade remained in the hands of a few private traders, barter was the 
rule. Beads and other trinkets which appealed to the Indians, blankets and other 
useful articles, were traded directly for furs. With the further development of 
the colony during the French régime, while barter still remained, the growing com- 
plexity of social organization and trade emphasized the need for a convenient mone- 
tary unit, which was met by the adoption of French currency, but, in order to retain 
in the colony the gold and silver coin which arrived there, it was ‘over-rated’ to 
the extent of about one-third of its value in France. Thus there was a dual valua- 
tion of the same coinage, officially recognized as ‘mcney of France’ and ‘money of 
the country’. Copper coins were given an even higher over-rating. Nevertheless, 
money remained very scarce and at one time wheat at current market rates was 
made legal tender in spite of the difficulties and hindrances to trade inherent in 
fluctuating values. The illicit fur trafic with English fur traders resulted in the 
introduction of Spanish silver dcllars as well as various worn and mutilated coins 
to help fill the need. In 1681 foreign coin was officially reccgnized but it was stipu- 
lated by ordinance that it should pass by weight; it was given the one-third increase 
in value which custom had established for French currency. ° 


One of the earliest forms of fiat paper money in the western world was introduced 
into New France in 1685. This ‘card money’, as it was termed, was not intro- 
duced primarily to meet the lack of circulating media (although, incidentally, it did 
relieve the prevailing scarcity) so much as an official expedient to meet the pay 
of soldiers until the annual Royal supplies were forthcoming. ‘The first issue was 
backed by such annual supplies and was duly redeemed when the supplies arrived, 
but five years later another issue was made without such backing. This was the 
beginning of an inflationary move. By 1713, the amount of such unbacked currency 
outstanding was such as to reduce trade to a chaotic condition and confidence was 
seriously undermined. Later, card money was again resorted to, but on a sounder 
basis. The expanding needs of the Treasury, however, unfortunately brought about 
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the introduction and unlimited use of ordonnances and billets which quickly under- 
mined the financial structure again, and at the time of the cession, the total amount 
of paper money outstanding was estimated at 80 million livres. It was because 
none of this paper money in its later issues was paid in full, and much of it was not 
redeemed in any manner, that the people of Old Canada resisted so firmly the efforts 
made in 1792, 1807, and 1808 to establish banks of issue under the authority of 
Parliament. 


In 1721 the first effort was made to establish a special currency for the colony, 
but this was limited to copper coins and was not successful. 


The British Period to Confederation. 


The period of military occupation (1759-1763) was marked by conditions of 
chaos in the matter of currency, but with the revival of the business activity of 
Montreal and Quebec with Nova Scotia and Massachusetts the currency standards . 
of the latter were adopted and the Spanish dollar again made its appearance. It 
became the medium by which exchanges were balanced with Britain. Normally, 
the Spanish dollar was valued at 4s. 6d. sterling, but the tendency was to over-value 
it and in colonial ratings it varied between 4s. 6d. to as much as 7s. or 8s. In Nova 
Scotia, for instance, the customary rating for the Spanish dollar was 5s., while in 
New York colony it was 7s. 6d. to 8s. Corresponding margins of value prevailed 
in regard to other coins in the different colonies. The former of these two standard 
ratings, known as the Halifax currency, was accepted by Quebec, and Montreal 
adopted the latter, known as the York currency. Of course, there was much con- 
fusion and hindrance to trade between Montreal and Quebec as a result of the 
adoption of the dual standard. 


In order to iron out the difficulties, Governor Murray passed an ordinance 
which established an official rating for the Province of Canada. The Spanish dollar 
was rated at 6s., the French crown at 6s. 03d., and the British shilling at ls.4d. The 
custom of cutting up larger coins to make small change, which had grown up in the 
past, was prohibited. To meet such urgent needs for small coin, the merchants 
themselves issued bills due or ‘bons’ good at their face value for merchandise. 
Such ‘bons’ were the true forerunners of the bank note. The ratings given by 
Governor Murray were a compromise which was not permanently acceptable and 
proved unsatisfactory. 


After the outbreak of the American Revolution in 1775, Quebec influences 
prevailed and Halifax currency became standard, although the use of York currency 
persisted in Upper Canada (where the United Empire Loyalists supported its use) 
until 1821, when it was deprived of legal recognition by an Act of Upper Canada. 


In order to pay the expenses of the War of 1812, army bills issued against the 
credit of the United Kingdom were circulated. ‘These, in the main, bore interest and 
were convertible into bills of exchange on the United Kingdom; they were redeemed 
within the ensuing four or five years. These army bill issues tended to renew 
confidence in paper money and familiarize the people with its use, thus paving the 
way for the note issues of the early banks after 1817. These first banks were 
created in Lower Canada, at first as private corporations but obtained charters a 
few years later. The charters granted to the early banks in Lower Canada are the 
foundations upon which subsequent improvements have been built. 


In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks was to issue 
promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the banks’ credit was 
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good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief circulating 
media in the Canadas. In some cases bank notes were preferred to those issued 
by the colonial governments. 


The Bank of Montreal began business towards the end of 1817 as a private 
institution. In the following year the Quebec Bank was established as well as the 
Bank of Canada at Montreal. These three Lower Canada institutions obtained 
their charters in 1822. In Upper Canada the Bank of Upper Canada was established 
at Kingston in 1818, but the first bank to receive a charter was the second Bank of 
Upper Canada established at York (Toronto) in 1821. In Nova Scotia, unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made as early as 1801 to form banks, and in 1812 the Government 
began to issue treasury notes not bearing interest and re-issuable, sometimes 
redeemable and sometimes not. This policy was continued down to Confederation. 
It seems to be in part because of these treasury issues of notes that no bank was 
started in Nova Scotia before 1825, when the Halifax Banking Company (private) 
commenced business. The Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
A bank, the Bank of New Brunswick, was incorporated in New Brunswick in 1820. 


Before the union of the two Canadas, the privilege of issuing paper money had 
been enjoyed almost entirely by the banks alone. Lord Sydenham now proposed 
a provincial bank of issue with the chartered banks gradually relinquishing the right 
to note issue, and Hincks,* a young financier of promise, became chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Currency and Banking established in 1841. This Committee 
supported the provincial bank idea in principle. The chartered banks, of course, 
opposed it, and the bill was ultimately defeated, but the principle reappeared in 
subsequent measures and ultimately became the basis of the Dominion note issues. 
Lord Sydenham and Hincks did much, nevertheless, to strengthen and control the 
banking system. 

A period of crisis in 1848-49 forced the adoption of a policy which led to the 
withdrawal from the banks of the right to issue notes of lower denominations than 
five dollars. The Government also now issued provincial debentures to the amount 
of one million dollars payable on demand. They were made acceptable in all pay- 
ments due the Government and were reissuable. This is often regarded as the intro- 
duction of government paper into the currency system of the country, although, 
as already noted, Nova Scotia had issued government paper in 1812. Its success 
led to the revival of the project for a provincial bank of issue and in 1850 the Free 
Banking Act, designed to restrict note issue privileges and so reduce the number 
of different media of exchange, was passed, but the chartered banks would not agree 
to avail themselves of its provisions, nor were conditions in Canada altogether ripe 
for a change from the elastic system of note issue which had now become established 
in spite of the fact that, from the point of view of the note-holding public, the pro- 
posed system would have been safer. 


Between 1840 and 1867 the problem of establishing a uniform metallic currency 
standard for united Canada was also dealt with. The majority of Canadians 
strongly favoured the United States decimal system and Hincks declared in its 
favour. Authorities in the United Kingdom, on the other hand, pressed for the 
sterling system. In 1853 and in 1858 the decimal system was adopted in the Canadas, 
and thus duplication of sterling and decimal systems was removed and the Canadian 
dollar, equivalent to the United States dollar, was established with the sovereign 
as legaltender. After 1860, the official accounts in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were kept according to the decimal system. 


*Later, as Sir Francis Hincks, he was Dominion Minister of Finance (1869-73). His influence on the 
development of Canadian banking was very marked until his death in 1885. 
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The Development of Currency and Banking after Confederation. 


Currency Acts.—At Confederation, jurisdiction over currency passed to the 
Dominion Government. By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the 
decimal currency was extended throughout the Dominion; the British sovereign, 
rated at $4-863, became the standard coin and the United States eagle was made 
legal tender for $10, while authority was given to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. 
No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, prior to the establishment of the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the first coins struck being sovereigns 
similar to those of the United Kingdom, but with a small ‘C’ identifying them as 
having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold 
pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage has so far been limited in amount, 
since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion notes to gold for use within the 
country, and, when gold is needed for export, bullion or British and United States 
gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


. The currency system established by this Act was very little changed until the 
Gitrarer Act of 1910 which made the standard a fixed weight of fine Beit instead of 
the British sovereign, the latter becoming legal tender. 


In respect to paper currency, the provisions of the Provincial Note Act of 1866 
were extended to the new Dominion in 1868, and ‘Dominion’ notes came into being. 
After 1870 such notes could be issued to the amount of $9,000,000 against a 20 p.c. 
specie reserve ($2,000,000 reserve was required for the entire $9,000,000) and notes 
in excess of this were to have 100 p.c. specie reserve. Dominion notes which were 
legal tender were in circulation side by side with bank-note issues which were not 
legal tender. In 1880 the basis of the present system was definitely established (see 
below, p. 904, and under heading Chartered Bank Notes, pp. 913-914). 


The Bank Act. — After tentative legislation in 1867, the Bank Act of 1870 
provided that new banks must have a minimum paid-up capital of $200,000; at 
least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital had to be paid up in each year after the com- 
mencement of business. A proposal to limit the liabilities of banks in relation to 
capital and specie and Government debenture holdings was not translated into legis- 
lation. Bank notes in circulation were not to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. 
The right to issue notes under $4 was withdrawn, largely in consideration of the 
abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note circulation. If possible up to 50 p.c., but in no— 
case less than one-third, of a bank’s cash reserves were to be held in Dominion notes. 
Dividends were limited to 8 p.c. until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the 
equivalent of 20 p.c. of its paid-up capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double 
liability of shareholders became enforceable without waiting for the realization of the 
bank’s general assets. Banks were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders 
annually, to be laid before Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on the 
authority of the shareholders, to apply for an extension of its charter, and the 
Governor in Council, upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice and the 
Treasury Board, was empowered to extend such charter to 1881. Any suspension 
by a bank of payment of its liabilities for a period of 90 days would constitute insol- 
vency, and operate as a forfeiture of its charter. 


In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation of 
legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main features 
of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of charters laid 
down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which became the charter 
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of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in contemplation of regular 
decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to commence business with less 
than $500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 similarly paid up, with the 
further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid up within two years after com- 
mencement of business. The sections respecting loans against warehouse receipts, 
etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of procedure removed. Banks were 
permitted to take security on commodities in store pending marketing, and also 
while undergoing conversion from the raw to the finished state. Advances were 
allowed upon security of shares of other banks. It was provided that the rate of 
interest or discount charged by a bank should not exceed 7 p.c. and that no higher 
rate should be recoverable. Monthly returns of assets and liabilities were required. 
Certain technical amendments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 1873, and 1875. 
In 1879 the power to lend upon the security of shares of other banks was repealed. 


At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881), a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, respectively, ranking next in order of preference. Banks 
were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be multiples 
of this sum. Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of the 
bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character were to be made. 
The Act was amended in 1883 to enforce more effectively the prohibitions, restric- 
tions, and duties already imposed upon the banks. The use of certain titles by 
private bankers not operating under the provisions of the Act was prohibited. 


At the revision of 1890. (effective 1891), it was stipulated that not less than 
$250,000 capital must be paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to commence 
business could be issued by the Treasury Board. <A period of one year from the 
date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and the carrying out 
of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. until or unless the 
reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up capital. A fund known as 
the “Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund” was established, consisting of 
deposits made by the banks with the Minister of Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.e. 
of their average note circulation, such deposits to be subject to adjustment annually, 
and to constitute a guarantee of the payment of all notes of a suspended bank with 
interest at 6 p.c. from the date of suspension until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the fund, 
and such outlay, if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was to be re- 
imbursed by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another major 
change gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to take 
security over the borrowers’ goods as had previously been granted by warehouse 
receipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles already 
recognized by previous legislation and practice. Directors’ qualifications were set 
out more clearly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, instead 
of all, need be British subjects. Penalties for excess note circulation were made 
more severe. 


The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Associ- 
ation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the banks. 


It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of supervising 


the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue and destruction ; 
also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of curators to supervise 
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the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also included provisions permit- 
ting one bank to sell its assets to another. More detaiJed monthly returns were 
required and the interest on notes of failed banks was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, when banks were 
allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and rest or reserve funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not exceed- 
ing 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912, the period was extended to the six months from 
September to February, inclusive. 


At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an audit 
of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. There was also 
provision for the establishment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing additional notes of their 
own there-against. Annual reports to the Minister of the fair market value of real 
and immovable property held by the banks for their own use were required. Banks 
were empowered to lend to farmers upon security of their threshed grain. As a war 
measure the provision for emergency circulation was extended in 1914 to cover the 
whole year and banks were further authorized to make payments in their own notes 
instead of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, while provision 
was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and bringing 
them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements were given 
further attention and more complete returns required, including statements of con- 
trolled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s operations were carried 
on. Other or special returns were to be made if called for by the Minister. Two 
auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders instead of one, and the 
qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of auditors were more clearly defined. The 
personal liability of directors in case of distribution of profits in excess of legal limits 
was also more definitely expressed. Regulations regarding loans were amended and 
advances to any officer or clerk of a bank could not, in any circumstances, exceed: 
$10,000. Registration of security for loans under Sec. 88 was provided for. It 
became necessary for guarantee and pension funds to be invested in trustee securities. 
The punishment of directors and other bank officials for making false statements of 
a bank’s position was provided for in Sec. 158. In 1924, as a result of the failure of 
the Home Bank of Canada, provision was made for periodical examination of the 
chartered banks by an Inspector-General of Banks, who was to be an officer of the 
Department of Finance. i 


The sixth revision of the Bank Act was postponed from 1933 to 1934 (c. 24), 
for adaptation to the establishment of the new Bank of Canada, and most of the 
alterations outlined the relations of the chartered banks with the Bank of Canada; 
these are given on pp. 906-907 in the résumé of the legislation under which the 
Bank of Canada was set up. 


Early Development of Central Bank Institutions.—As noted above certain 
features of a central banking system had become evident before the establishment of 
the Bank of Canada, and provided more centralized control and flexibility of cash 
reserves. In chronological order with their origins these are again summarized 
here:— 

1.—Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 
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2.—The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900, and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control, 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 

3.—The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 

4.—Re-discount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the banks 
with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and its Amendment. 


C. 43 of the Statutes of 1934, ““An Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada”, 
provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank 
was originally $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were 
offered for public subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were 
largely oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or corpora- 
tion was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank may be held only by British subjects ordin- 
arily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects ordinarily 
resident in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person is 50 shares. 
Directors, officers or employees of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the 
Bank. The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11,1935. 

By an amendment to the Act passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, the 
capitalization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the sale of $5,100,000 
Class ‘‘B” shares to the Minister of Finance. The original shareholders are now 
designated Class “‘A’’.* 

The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 44 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are properly 
provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the Consoli- 


dated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 


proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America, without restriction if of a 
maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of longer maturity. 
It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions and France without restric- 
tion, if maturing within six months. Short-term securities of the Dominion or 
provinces may be re-discounted. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of 
commercial paper of limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank may 
re-discount such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may be made 
to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Dominion or any province against 
certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be made to the 
Dominion or any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such 
government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel, and bronze 
coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 

The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
on pp. 912-913. 

* At the time of going to press it is announced that legislation will be brought before the House of 
Commons before the end of the present (1938) session for the purchase of all outstanding Class ‘‘A’’ stock by 


the Doeaeion Government with the object of bringing the Bank of Canada under complete government 
ownership. - 
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The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve, in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion, balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of Eng- 
land, in United States dollars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in 
gold currencies in central banks in gold standard countries or in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America having a maturity not exceeding three months, and bills of exchange having 
a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, or in a gold 
standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes of 
the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank may not accept 
deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks in com- 
mercial banking fields. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual general meeting 
(1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), and two until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). 


By the 1936 amendment the number of directors elected by the Class “A” 
shareholders will be eventually reduced to three who will hold office for three-year 
terms. The six directors appointed by the Class ‘“‘B” shareholder with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, were announced on Sept. 11, 1936. These directors are 
appointed for terms to run as follows: two until the annual general meeting in 1940, 
two until 1941, and two until 1942. Thereafter, the Government directors, each of 
whom shall hold office for a term of three years, will be appointed by the Class ‘“B” 
shareholder with the approval of the Governor in Council, two as of the day of the 
annual general meeting in 1940 and two at the day of each annual general meeting 
thereafter. In the transaction of the business of the Bank each director has one 
vote except that prior to the annual general meeting in 1940 each of the directors 
appointed by the Class “‘B”’ shareholder shall be entitled to two votes. © 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 
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The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, only has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors of the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System. 


An article under this title appeared at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It dealt with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 


exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic - 


fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the 
Bank, and its duties as the Government’s banker. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations. 


The operations of the Bank of Canada, as shown by the liabilities and assets 
statement as at Mar. 18, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1935-37, are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1935-37. 


Item. Mar. 18, 1935. | Dec. 31, 1935.1} Dec. 31, 1936.1] Dec. 31, 1937.1 
$ $ $ $ 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital:patdrup) «od stevens Yee eee. 4,991,640 5,000,000 10,100,000 10, 100,000 
Restiionde sees Oo ein oer cee. cee ee ene Nil 173, 092 743,716 1,348,414 
Notesnecircalations: {1k ek OIG es 97,805, 665 99,677,229 135, 735, 458 165,330, 405 
Deposits— 
Wominiom Governments. see ean 4,212,200 18, 262, 844 19,917, 329 12, 292,382 
Chartered‘banksaeeeee eee 151,927,628 181,636,034 186, 973,785 196,039,737 
Other-Ajase ese ee ee ee eee: 27%, 922 766,256 2,059,627 8,456,935 
NotalssWepositsweacein eens 156,417,750 | 200,665,133 | 208,950,741 211,789, 054 
Dividends declared §xt< Gaevle Nil 113,000 182,793 228, 260 
Ocherdiabiitiose. scree eas were eer 99,702 2,026, 698 1,273,197 1, 634, 083 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 307,655,152 | 356,985,905 390,430,216 
ASSETS. 
Reserves (at Market Values)— 
Coldicoinand bullion, ree een ee 106,584,356 180,509,343 179,376,816 179, 763, 762 
Silver: Dullionigeme: Gusta cee merc ae ee 986, 363 1,638,366 2,257,082 2,992, 623 
Sterlingiand U-SvAy dollarsa..2 0.505...” 394,875 4,223,101 9,125,401 14,884,810 
Other currencies, of countries on a gold 
Standardexe sare. ne seen ee aes et Nil 9,215 Nil 382 
Notals Reserves sa ee teen 107,965,594 186,380, 025 190,759,248 197, 641,578 
Subsidiary coi. Wace oe ee aE 297,335 128,778 143,116 42,989 
Advances to Dominion Government.......... Nil 3,465, 813 Nil Nil 
Investments (at Not Exceeding Market 
Values)— 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
short-term securities. seen eae ee 84,846, 294 80,873,169 61,299, 024 82,343, 729 
Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
MCN SECULITIES: cc ae tee ate oe 115,013, 637 83,409,675 99,016, 800 91, 564,710 
Othérisecurniticss4 sancie oka Meee one Nil Nil Nil 12,212, 437 
Totals; Investments). :/..).. o-....> 149, 859, 931 114, 282, 844 160,315,414 186,120,876 
Bank premises: cick aause een dane ae eae Nil 111,911 350,719 1, 167, 563 
Allotheriassetss ©.) saa. cae eee eee 1,191,897 3, 285,780 - 5,417,408 5,457,210 
Totals, Assetsiio7 603 Seon, oe Ae 209,314,757 | 307,655,152 | 356,985,905 390,430, 216 


—-_— 


1 From the Bank’s Annual Statement. 
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The chart given below showing Bank of Canada liabilities and assets covers the 
short period since the Bank was established, but illustrates the relationship between 
the central bank’s balance sheet and chartered bank cash reserves. The expansion 
of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased Bank of Canada 
notes in active circulation as the chartered bank-note issue is limited and gradually 
retired under Bank Act regulations, and somewhat enlarged the cash reserves of the 
chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets have been those 
due to revaluation of gold holdings required by the Exchange Fund Act of July, 
1935, and the rise in investments, variations in which have been due in part, to 
seasonal variations in cash reserves and active note circulation. 


BANK OF CANADA 


SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CASH 
MONTHLY AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAY FIGURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Reproduced from the Bank of Canada’s ‘Statistical Summary”, April, 1938. 
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Section 3.—Currency. 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage. 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
equal to one dollar). As pointed out on p. 903 gold coin has been authorized but 
only very limited issues were ever made. The British sovereign and half sovereign, 
and United States eagle, half eagle, and double eagle are legal tender. Subsidiary 
coin consists of 50, 25 and 10 cent silver pieces,* 800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 
1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten dollars. 
The 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to five dollars and the 1-cent 
bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. Table 2 gives statistics of Canadian coinage, and Table 3 shows 
the coins in circulation at the end of each year from 1926 to 1937. 


*The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. _The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the 5-cent nickel 
piece. 


2.—Particulars of Canadian Coinages Current in 1938. 


Legal Remedy— Amount 
- |Thick-| Diameter : j —-- for 
Coinage. ness of of Fineness. Legal Weight. Of Of which 
Blank. Coin. ‘ Weisht Fine- Legal 
pies ness. | Tender. 
in. in. |mm./1,000ths.| grns.| oz. |grams.| grns. |grams.|1,000ths. $ 
Gold— 
SLO pt acne -068 | 1-060} 26-92 900} 258-5375 | 16-72 “4 026 1 ee 
CRIES -053 -850} 21-59 900]  129|-26875| 8-36 -25] +016 1] eounte 
Silver— 
SLB Fe 8s Stee -09375| 1-40 | 35-56 800} 360]-75 23-33 1-50 -097 6 10-00 
DOUGH eee -064 1-170} 29-72 800 180} -375 11-66 1-50 -097 6 10-00 
DAN ORL AAR ae de -051 -930) 23-62 800 90}-1875 5-83 1-00 -065 6 10-00 
per 10 pieces. 
10643... ceeeer 035 -705| 17-91 800 36] -075 2-33 3-00] -194 6 10-00 
per lb. of 100 
Nickel— -055 lb.av. pieces. 
BC Skee to -835| 21-21 1,000 70}-01 4-54) 100-00] 6-480 15 5-00 
-057 
per lb. of 140 
pieces. 
Bronze— (| Cu. 955- |} 
GE ir eae ale © c, 0495 -750/19-05;| Sn. 30- { 50} -007 3:24| 140-00] 9-072 ~ 0-25 
[| Zn. 15+ |J | 
3.—Circulation of Canadian Coin at Dec. 31, 1926-37. 
Notr.—Net issues of coin since 1858. 
Date. Silver. Nickel.1 Bronze. Total. chars 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Dee. 31— 
NDAD rer are, oul B HUE HR ON Se ee a Me or ee hae! 27, 433, 463 564, 865 2,043,833 | 30,042,161 3-18 
TOO TES SL eee I Seek: Mee Rae ee kt 27,104, 534 813,784 2,080,196 | 29,998,514 3-11 
Ey ARN af: FU een eared alee, Mat nt a 27,737,963 1, 063, 627 2,171,657 | 30,973, 247 3-15 
LAU BY See SUSE 3 BE ie ig A Ae ey Ae tale a A 28,638,195 1,330,498 2,290,789 | 32,259,482 3-22 
LOS OR Tene oe ooh ee Re a SE Re ee 28, 562,330 1,494,525 2,297,405 | 32,354, 260 3-17 
HED Ree ee UR Aa Sly Ws, eA Net Ae 28,706,348 1,775,189 2,346,054 | 32,827,541 3-16 
1932 Fe. oe eek acc re adtrc te Pe eae 28,853,740 1,939, 923 2,558,962 | 33,352,625 3-17 
1033 37.0.< eee as Oe Ce oe 28,530,340 2,064, 054 2,678,302 | 33,272,696 3-12 
LOBE Rea occ tee ake We ee NECA Sete a ee Mon 28,702,640 2,256, 268 2,745,296 | 33,704, 204 31] 
Ih BTiS eee a OP atten iy Red Oe tet 28,407,168 2,449,278 2,818,341 | 33,674,787 3-08 
1036 Sees Se Sierra renee iy eemty one Serene wn 28,442,074 2,650, 891 2,904,288 | 33,997, 253 3-08 
LOS Tis serena chon Site, Keng ose Cie monn tok aa he” 29,387, 857 2,899,361 3,003,286 | 35,290,504 3-17 


1 Nickel coins were first issued in 1922. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2. 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sec. 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous to 
1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced 
from the rough shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of 
Finance or, since Mar. 11, 1935, to the Bank of Canada in the form of bars of approxi- 
mately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufacturers, 
The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold 
in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


4.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Ottawa Mint, and Bullion and Coinage 
Issued, calendar years 1926-37. 


Gala Gold Coin Silver Nickel Bronze 
Calendar Year. Bunoivea and Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
RESLY PRs Issued. Issued. Issued. Issued. 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ 
DOD 0) ee ee eee ee a is ca ioe tears 1,375,502 1,347,668 50,000 168,500 28,200 
TOBA (Oe kes oT Se ae peg ei eh coee ee, Oe eee oe 1,448,180 | 1,451,907 574,000 ) 249, 000 37,500 
EG Go R RA e GR ote cir a ste oogeeh fesctaic os ancl ts efile ieo2o ule 1,305, 200 867,000 250,000 92,100 
(READE ESP Oe ana are eee eae oe ee eae 438,351 468,384 | 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 
TESTE he SS ete Ot See ee oe SP 862,075 722,469 326,000 164,500 13,400 
OS Urn teas MPR ee eee See SP cal ROR es Te 212237, e735, db2 475,400 281,000 51,400 
eee ee ioe aioe ah ea hee 2,829,529 | 2,873,221 287,000 165,000 213,200 
EES Soa Se ee i eae a a aes 2,568,838 | 2,589,649 155,000 125,000 120,800 
Pa Serene eee oe te Ms Clas Seelam pee 3,008,977 | 3,038,019 172,300 193,000 69,900 
Ase IE Ie coreg ardiclos oe, ctidhs vee RS Oe 3,158,780 | 3,177,401 601, 020 194,000 75,100 
HEM Pe Pee. ket tes chee ohne % 3,603,335 | 3,625,549 809, 200 202,600 87,200 
“URE = 2S gas ll 6 ee en Se ae ee 3,933,453 3,937,910 1,322,200 251,100 105,400 


{ 
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Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Nctes. 


Dominion Notes.—It has been explained in the historical outline at the 
beginning of this chapter that Dominion notes became established in 1868. . The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country was 
given in a footnote on p. 952 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 

Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank of Canada when it opened 
on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under any one of three statutory 
authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which required a 
gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first $120,000,000 of notes issued and 
full gold coverage against any issue in excess of $120,000,000; (2) the Finance Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, ce. 70), Part II of which authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
to any chartered bank or to the savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any 
amount on the pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister. These 
advances bore interest and no gold coverage was required to be held on Dominion 
notes so advanced; (3) C.4of the Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government 
to issue Dominion notes to the amount of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but 
partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 

The Dominion note issue was therefore partly gold-backed and partly fiduciary. 
Dominion notes were legal tender and, in normal times when Canada was on the 
gold standard, they were redeemable in gold. 

Dominion notes were of two types, those for the purpose of general circulation, 
and ‘special’ notes. The latter were used only by the banks for inter-bank trans- 
actions and clearings, or for cash reserves or deposit in the Central Gold Reserves. 
They were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations. Dominion notes for the 
purpose of general circulation were of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, 
$50, $500 and $1,000, although for a considerable time no $4 or $50 notes had been 
issued. Since the minimum denomination for chartered bank notes was set at $5, 
Dominion notes of lower denominations naturally were largely in circulation among 
the general public, but there was nothing to prevent any of these Dominion notes 
from being included in the reserves of the banks, and it was provided that at least 
40 p.c. of the banks’ reserves were to consist of Dominion notes. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 

The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the ten years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 

In Table 5 are shown the denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada notes 
in circulation in 1926, 1929, 1932, and in the three latest years. In the denomina- 
tions under $5, which have, for many years, been used for general circulation, there 
has been little change. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of 
Canada notes have partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there _ 
has been a large increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denom- 
inations from $1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank 
transactions or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
1932, and 1935-37. 


Norre.—Annual averages of month-end figures. 


Denomination. 1926. 1929. 1932. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial. ..... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,584 27,583 27,581 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1, 287,544 1,253,376 1,173,630 1,142,455 
$ t DRA Ae eet ie 17,732,100 20, 032,308 18,957,935 21,078, 894 21,896,929 23,048, 042 
7 la Se Pale 12,925,212 14,609, 088 13,346,323 14,457,105 14,994, 532 15, 662, 722 
2 See cee 33,397 32,1388 31,004 29, 861 29,608 29,444 
Totals 32,048,996 36,081,865 33, 650,400 36, 841, 820 38,122, 282 39,910, 244 
$ UBAASCRS AES 626,179 730,101 5,137, 627 11,718,950 14, 264, 286 21,415,392 
Ws 5 ccs caters: < Nil Nil Nil 11,074,430 23,517,545 37,914, 727 
BO eetes te Nil Nil Nil 8,503, 082 7,962,389 15,328,494 
DOVE silelvaistss Nil Nil Nil 115,810 93, 839 73,433 
DO J riesie ahs ake 650 650 650 1,094, 821 2,801, 183 4,588,100 
LOOSE sor Nil Nil Nil 1,443, 950 3,671,616 5,813, 192 
BOO crs ss - 1,875,917 1,811,875 2,530, 833 21,073, 894 2,416,917 1,981,542 
O00 ee 3,799, 250 4,168,917 6,437,583 11,585, 088 12,414, 166 14, 017,333 
Totals 6,301, 996 6,711, 548 14, 106, 693 61,610, 020 67,141,941 101,132, 213 
Specials— 
DFOOOE cat os 671,333 407, 667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
b,000s eee. 16,307,500 7, 209, 583 8,063,750 2,065, 833 10, 000 10,000 
50; 00032.c:ke 134, 675,000 153,970,834 110, 054, 167 26, 816, 667 Nil Nil 
Totals, 
Specials.} 151,653,833 | 161,588,084] 118,121,417 28,883,500 11,000 11,000 
a ee ee 


Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 127,335,340 | 105,275,223 141,053,457 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes. 


By reference to the historical outline at the beginning of this chapter, the 
developments may be traced by which bank notes became the chief circulating 
medium in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
The main steps of this development which remained as permanent features of the 
system are assembled and emphasized here. By the Bank Act of 1870 (later con- 
solidated with the general Bank Act of 1871), the note issue of a bank was not to 
exceed its paid-up capital, no bank notes were to be issued under $4 in value (later 
changed to $5 and multiples thereof), and, while the banks were allowed to use their 
own discretion regarding the amount of their cash reserves, it was stipulated that at 
least one-third (later increased to 40 p.c.) of such cash reserves as they chose to carry 
should consist of Dominion notes. In the revision of 1880, a note-holder was 
definitely recognized as a preferred creditor. The Bank Act of 1890 provided for the 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, made up by each bank depositing with 
the Minister of Finance an amount equal to 5 p.c. of its note circulation. Asa result 
of the operation of this fund and of making notes a prior lien against the assets of 
failed banks, no bank-note holder in Canada has suffered a loss since 1881. In 1908, 
after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for the banks to issue, during 
the crop-moving season, October to January, inclusive (later extended to September 
to February, inclusive), an excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined capital 
and ‘rest’ or reserve funds, such é&cess to be taxed at a rate not exceeding 5 p.c. 
perannum. The revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provided for the establishment of 
Central Gold Reserves in which banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes and 
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issue additional notes of their own there-against. The Finance Act (c. 3) of 1914, 
gave the Minister of Finance authority to issue Dominion notes to the banks against 
approved securities deposited with him. Originally passed as a war measure, this 
was made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act (c. 48) of 1923, 
and provided the banks with the means of further expanding their note issue by the 
deposit of the Dominion notes, so obtained, in the Central Gold Reserves. 

Bank notes, although forming the chief circulating medium in the hands of the 
public, were a fiduciary issue; they were not legal tender but were convertible into 
Dominion notes which were legal tender. 

The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority 
both for seasonal expansion and for additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained on p. 912. As a result of 
these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with those 
of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public 
are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes together with 
Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the banks as 
reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-37. 


Averages of Month-Hnd Averages of Daily 
Figures. Figures of Total. 
Year. Dominion 
Chartered Per 
or Bank of Total. Amount.3 : 
Bank.! Gunndas Capita.‘ 
$ $ $ $000,000 $ 

LQ26 FoF eate sek Sale cote coe se aon 168,885,995 | 26,314,706 | 195,200,701 195 20-63 
10272. 3 i anit e otis alee teeter 172,100,763 | 27,793,500 | 199,894, 263 198 20-55 
TODS TIRE cscrrelter ose Sere troiioshe acto nema toe eres 176,716,979 | 28,803,340 | 205,520,319 204 20-74 
192908... tis Raneterers Meee Cees RR tree 178,291,030 | 30,003,870 | 208,294,900 205 20-44 
I EU Aer IO oars meee Pie acinar aan 159,341,085 | 28,812,059 | 188,153,144 185 18-12 
Cee Bre On os Medan Mean Asa La ll 141,969,350 | 28,572,011 |} 170,541,361 167 16-09 
LQG Bitte. sins ceroysvte teh abendem sca stelos ther ate te cercerare homens 132,165,942 | 28,483,686 | 160,649,628 158 15-04 
L930 Stce sc aca cite shies a Ptletetie ns ome mea 130,362,488 | 29,066,051 | 159,428,539 157 14-70 
LOSAS®, We 5 ces SEY 2 | cr eee ee en tit 135,537,793 | 30,547,720 | 166,085,513 163 15-06 
LOGD:S hid oer teapertlopaeios tutes ie Gis Our atest 125,644,102 | 47,288,651 | 172,932,753 169 15-45 
LOBG Rha leds aebines cee See e an Seee eee 119,507,306 | 66,934,958 | 186,442,264 182 16-50 
1 S/S Ree Eee Med pein, PR muMet oy ee ae 110,259,184 | 94,876,384 | 205,135,518 200 17-99 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks. 2 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks 
and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 3 Annual averages of daily 
figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of population as given on 


p. 155 
Section 4.—Monetary Reserves. 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves. 


In the 1936 edition of the Year Book, the composition of Canadian Gold Re- 
serves held by the Government was presented for the years 1905 to 1934, in Table 3. 
p. 895. Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. 
By authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they 
are to be valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the 
revaluation as from the above date is shown in the chart on p. 909. The new data 
are now to be found under the item ‘‘Reserves” on the “Assets” side of Table 1, 
p. 908. 

Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves. 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes (see 
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pp. 911-912) and partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including 
these forms of cash held by the banks themselves and as deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion 
notes backed by gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments, so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 

Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were 
to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and bank 
credit have been in the custody of the central bank. 

The cash reserves shown in Table 7, include, prior to Mar. 11, 1935, the gold 
and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and the deposits in the 
Central Gold Reserves not ear-marked against the issue of bank notes, and, since 
the above date, notes of and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


7.—Cash Reserve of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-37. 
Norr.—Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. For detailed figures after 1935, see Table 10, item 1. 


Mires ' ‘saan / fee ee : Gicaneteg , 
verage o verage 0 verage o verage o 
eb Daily | Month-End _— Daily | Month-End 
Figures. Figures. Figures. Figures. 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
TOZGHS Sear eee eres ees 192 197 LOSS rete s Seite ccc tome irs 189 195 
RT / Ae ook Ai ero ae Bea ear 187 194 VOSS he Soe oe Ne males. 201 203 
LLP S\n ate eee She ey eo EL 193 205 a 
Tee EA ACG Of CSC eres 191 212 TOSDMARS teatacctocamittce nae 213 > 216 
LOS retire aioe os) caseres lorece aie 176 197 HOS Geis Bates hac seheeneee's 225 225 
LOS Teer ett. © orchid crc alone 169 182 AOS iMate, ace icio¢ themes 240 240 
i ETS Vela are a es SR fee a eee 172 186 


1 See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking. 
Subsection 1.—Historical. 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which will be found on 
pp. 900-906. However, the function of note issue is no longer as important as it was. 
Latterly, the services of the chartered banks in gathering deposits from innumerable 
sources have emphasized the importance of deposit banking by which the savings of 
the people are put to immediate productive and commercial use; with the develop- 
ment of commercial banking, other necessary commercial banking facilities have 
been given more importance. Included among these is the mechanism of bills of 
exchange by which foreign trade is financed. The principal features of this develop- 
ment of commercial banking facilities in the evolution of the Canadian banking 
system may be summarized as follows: (1) its origin, closely related to the Montreal 
produce and export trade, and to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) the 
development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly - 
moving frontier of settlement; (3) the adaptation to, the requirements of the grain 
and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation during later years of the 
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features which tended towards its early success. The development of a stable system 
has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the middle of the 19th 
century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles, and 
adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 

The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch banks 
was the development of a partially centralized system—centralized as to banks, of 
which there are now ten, rather than as to districts as in the partially centralized 
system of the United States. There were 28 chartered banks in existence at Confed- 
eration. The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable 
institutions has been a progressive move towards greater security and confidence. 
The banks at Confederation were as follows:— 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. Royal Canadian Bank. 


Union Bank of Lower Canada. 


Bank of Montreal. Mechanics’ Bank. 

Quebec Bank. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. N 

City Bank. ova Scoria. 

Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 

Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 
Molson’s Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Bank of Toronto. 


Ontario Bank. New Brunswick. 


Eastern Townships Bank. Bank of New Brunswick. 

Banque Nationale. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Jacques-Cartier. St. Stephen’s Bank. , 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Table 8 shows the amalgamations since 1867, while a table at pp. 894-895 of 
the 1937 Year Book showed the insolvencies since Confederation; there have been 
no further changes reported and, therefore, the table is not reprinted here. 


-—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867. 
Norre.—The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table on p. 917 are no longer in business. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.1 


BanisotMontrealac.: here tcp ctesee nek Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S............. Aug. 18, 1903 
People’s Banx of Halifax, N.S................ June 27, 1905 

Ontario Bank cy.c cen ak ce a near Oct. 138, 1906 

People’s Bank of New Brunswick............ Apr. 15, 1907 

Bank of British North America.............. Oct. 12, 1918 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada............-eeee. Mar. 20, 1922 

Molsonis Bank A Fascia costa ceniconicdele tite steemtiee Jan. 20, 1925 

Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore: Bankis)...20) AUSTIN. Cee May 19, 1870 
Bani of British’Columbias . ie. -cccee cee Dec. 31, 1900 

Halifax Banking Company..........sececeees May 30, 1903 

Merchants’ Bankiofi P,HilS cot. cence > May 31, 1906 

Eastern Townships’ Bank..............se00s: Feb. 29, 1912 

Bank of Hamilton tt 22.00) Tide, ears cste ec acne Dec. 31, 1923 

Standard Bank ofCanada s..5,.- assem Nov. 3, 1928 

BankolsNova, Scotia; ..c.cestasener mp esides Union Bankof PR. Wels. 2. onsrccotem ea anette Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New Brunswick...-..-cocc cs oe eee Feb. 15, 1913 

The Metropolitan Bank... 0% 322565» }cjaceus sels Nov. 14, 1914 

The Bank of:Ottawac.oc onc osse ie eoieg sce are Apr. 30, 1919 

Royal Bank of Canad ana. cccagswetiecissistec Union Banlc of Haliiaxrens.. essa a ealeneen Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders’. Bankiof Canadas... sieaces see eee Sept. 3, 1912 

mush Dan le sittin tering ci ond See Jan. 2, 1917 

orthern’ Crown Bank. oscars ee toe eee July 2, 1918 

Union Bank of: Canada, s2osc i aeons Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada...............00. Niagara. DistriatiBank iui & . laswy.y ab sarees June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank..............00- May 1, 1931 

Bandueid Pochelaga?: sas... sss seca cece Banque: Nationale. tc wis eee ee sehen ere JApr. 30, 1924 


1 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. : 
x 8 mbahy Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 
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8.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867—concluded. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.1 

Bank of New Brunswick................00. DPUMMersae Dank. eee hear eccctacee sense Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada............... Merchants: Dank 55.4 souls dats uereaehe cates ¢ te tles Feb. 22, 1868 

Commercial Bank of Canada................ June 1, 1868 
WmionGhaniOr EAs: . c.,cccksisd veves cece. Commercial Bank of Windsor................ Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown Bank..................0- SEO INOTGHORN DANK Ss oct tere. ¢ mice na eaad acteete July 2, 1908 

Grown BanWof Canada... 2c. celok.adiesevdees July 2, 1908 
Union Bank of Canada.............eeee08: Vuited Empire Banks 6:54 dooet. coe dhe. Flee Mar. 31, 1911 
Homevsank OL/Cansda. ns sc.beesccaetenees La Banque Internationale du Canada......... Apr. 15, 1918 
Standard Bank of Canada................. Western Bank of Canada...............sse00: Feb. 13, 1909 

Sterling Bank of Canada................0008- Dec. 31, 1924 


1 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks. 


In Table 9 are given summary statistics of Canadian banking business since 
Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions 
in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. As of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The accompanying chart of ownership division of total assets 
is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 
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et ae een ae ee eee 
9.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian 
Nore.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. Dashes 
LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities 
to Shareholders. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Rest or 
Reserve 
Fund. 


Notes 
in 
Circulation. 


Demand 
_ Deposits 
in Canada. 


Notice 
, Deposits 
in Canada. 


Total 


on. 
Deposit.1 


ace ee ae rs aS “See PS Seed | Geer Ser eee oe Sy |B ee ee A 


ee eee 


ee eee 


eoeee 


oe eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


se eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


61,800, 700 
62,043,178 
62,027, 703 
62,571,920 


116,297,729 
114,759,807 
113, 982,741 
113,175,353 
111,637, 755 
110,618,504 
115, 004, 960 
123,617, 120 
129, 096,339 
125,456,485 
124,373, 293 
122,409, 504 
118,831,327 
116,638,254 
121, 666,774 
122,839,879 
187,269,085 
144,560,874 
144, 674, 853 
144,500,000 
144,500,000 
144,916, 667 
145,500,000 
145,500,000 


145,500,000! 


1 Includes the de 
where than in 


4 First year reported. 


$ 


18,149,1934 
17,879,716 
17,817,693 
17, 873,582 
18,529,911 
19,766, 426 
21,127,838 
22,821,501 
24,511,709 
25, 837, 753 
27,041, 235 
27,273,500 
26,526, 632 
27, 087,782 
27, 627,520 
28,958, 989 
32,372,394 
36,249, 145 
40,212,948 
47,761,536 
52,082,335 
56,474, 124 
64,002, 266 
69, 806, 892 
72,041,265 
75, 887, 695 
79,970,346 
88, 892, 256 
102, 090, 476 
109, 129, 393 
113, 130, 626 
113,020,310 
112,989,541 
113,560,997 
114,041,500 
121,160,774 
128,756, 690 
134, 104, 030 
129, 627,270 
126,441, 667 
123, 841, 666 
123, 108,366 
125,441,700 
130,320, 897 
134,087,485 
150, 636, 682 
160, 639, 246 
162,075,000 
162,000,000 
157,250,000 
132,604, 166 
132,750,000 
133, 000, 000 
133, 750,000 


50,601, 205 
55,412,598 
60,244,072 
61, 769, 888 
64,025, 643 
70,638,870 
75,784,482 
71,401,697 
73,943,119 
82, 120,303 
89, 982, 223 
100, 146, 541 
105, 265,336 
104,600, 185 
105, 137, 092 
126, 691,913 
161,029, 606 
198,645, 254 
218,919, 261 
228,800,379 
194,621,710 
166,466, 109 
170, 420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165, 235, 168 
168, 885, 995 
172, 100, 763 
176,716,979 
178, 291,030 
159,341,085 
141,969,350 
132, 165,942 
130,362,488 
135,537,793 
125, 644, 102 
119,507,306 
110, 259, 134 


$ 
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95,169,6314 
104,424, 203 
112,461,757 
117,962,023 
138, 116,550 
165, 144, 569 
166,342,144 
169,721, 755 
225,414, 828 
260, 232,399 
304,801,755 
359,431, 895 
367,214, 143 
346, 069, 908 
358,444, 252 
428,717,781 
468,049,790 
587,342,904 
621,676, 065 
653 , 862, 869 
551,914, 643 
502,781,234 
523,170,930 
511,218, 736 
531,180,578 
553 , 322,935 
596, 069, 007 
677, 467, 295 
696, 387,381 
622, 895,347 
578, 604,394 
486,270,764 
488,527,864 
513,973,506 
568, 615,373 
618,340,561 
691,319,545 


uF SEES ERO oe 1 ONS tS eG ht eet at dot See rene pea a fae 


221,624 ,6644 
244, 062,545 
269,911,501 
307, 007, 192 
338,411,275 
381,778,705 
413,014, 657 
406, 103, 063 
464, 635, 263 
532, 087,627 
568,976,209 
625,705,765 
626, 199,470 
656, 760, 687 
690,904, 274 
780, 842,383 
928,271, 838 
966,341,499 
1,125, 202,403 
1, 239,308,076 
1, 289,347, 063 
1, 191,637,004 
1,197,277, 065 
1,198, 246,414 
1,269, 542,584 
1,340,559, 021 
1,399, 062,201 
1,496, 608,451 
1,479,870, 058 
1,427,569,716 
1,437,976, 832 
1,376,325, 128 
1,378,497, 944 
1,372,817,869 
1,445, 281,247 
1,518, 216,945 
1,573, 654,555 


posits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, 
Canada. 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


$ 
31,375,316 
33, 653, 594 
40,028,090 


909, 964, 839 
980, 433, 788 


1,102, 910,383 
1, 126,871,523 
1,144, 211,363 
1, 198,340,315 
1,418, 035,429 
1, 643,203,020 
1,912,395, 780 
2,189,428, 885 
2,438,079, 792 
2, 264,586, 736 
2,120, 997,030 
2,107,606, 111 
2,130,621, 760 
2,221, 160,611 
2,277,192, 043 
2,415, 132,260 
2,610,594, 865 
2,696, 747,857 
2,516, 611,587 
2,422, 834,828 
2,256, 639, 530 
2, 236, 841,539 
2, 274,607,936 
2,426,760, 923 
2,614,895, 597 
2,775,530, 413 


Total 
Public 


Liabilities.2 


$ 

43,273,969 
45,144,854 
50,940, 226 
65, 685, 870 
80,250,974 
90,864,688 
98,982,668 
116,412,392 
104, 609,356 
99,614,014 
99,810,731 
95,538,831 
96, 760, 113 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145,938,095 
137,493,917 
138, 762,695 
146,954,260 
149,704,402 
163,990, 797 
173,029, 602 
173 , 207,587 
187,332,325 
208, 062, 169 
217,195,975 
221,066,724 
229,794,322 
232,338,086 
252,660,708 
281,076, 656 
318, 624,033 
356,394, 095 
420,008, 743 
466, 963, 829 
507,527,550 
554,014, 076 
618, 678, 633 
713,790,553 
769, 026,924 
762,077,184 
882,598,547 


1,019,177, 601 
1,097, 661,393 
1,240, 124,354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309,944, 006 
1,353 , 629, 123 
1,596, 905,337 
1,866, 228, 236 
2,184,359, 820 
2,495, 582,568 
2,784,068, 698 
2,556,454, 190 
2,364, 822,657 
2,374, 308,376 
2,438,771, 001 
2,532,832, 064 
2,604, 601,786 
2,758,324, 713 
3,044,742, 165 
3, 215,503,098 
2,909,530, 263 
2,741,554, 219 
2,546, 149, 789 
2,517,934, 260 
2,548,720, 434 
2, 667,950,352 
2,855, 622, 232 
3,025,721, 653 


since 1901, deposits else- 


* Six-month average. 


—— 


month average. 
Canada. 


4 First year reported. 
6 Ten-month average. 
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Chartered Banking Business, calendar years, 1867-1937. 
indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for the years indicated. 
ASSETS. 
Municipal P.C, of 
Cal- Epenle snd Dominion and Securities in ee 
Sir ie PN ed pe Bh eine ange pnd 3 ates Moe oe feces y bilities 
overnmen ALC ecurities. oans ssets. 
Year a vig Securities. Securities to Total 
otes. Isewhere. Assets. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
18678 - - - ~ 53, 889, 703 78,294,670) 55-27 
1868 ~ - ~ ~ 52,299, 050 79,860,976) 56-53 
1869. - - - - 56, 433,953 86, 283 , 693 59-04 
1870 - - - - 66,276,961 103,197, 103 63-65 
1871 - - - - ‘84,799,841 125,273,631 64-06 
1872 ~ - - - 106, 744, 665 148, 862,445 61-04 
1873. ~ - - - 119,274,317 166,056,595), 56-60 
1874 - - - - 131,680,111 187,921, 031 61-95 
1875 - - = = 136, 029,307 186,255,330) 56-17 
1876 - a - ~ 127,621,577 183,499, 801 54-29 
1877 - - - - 125,681,658 181,019,194) 55-14 
1878 - - ~ - 119, 682, 659 175,450,274) 54-45 
1879. - - - - 113,485, 108 173,548,490) 55-75 
1880 - - - - 102,166,115 184,276,190) 60-69 
1881 - = - - 116,953, 497 200,613,879 63-39 
1882 - - = - 140,077, 194 227,426, 835 65-86 
1883 . - - - ~ 143,944,957} 228,084,650!) 63-98 
1884. Ce - == - 130,490, 053 219,998,642) 62-50 
1885 - - - ~ 126,827,792} 219,147,080) 63-32 
1886 - - - - 132, 833,313 228,061,872 64-44 
1887. = - = - 139,753,755) 230,393,072 64-98 
1888 = - = - 141,002,373} 243,504,164] 67-35 
1889 - = = - 149,958,980] 253,789,803! 68-18 
1890 - - = - 153,301,335 254,546,329 68-05 
1891 - - = - 171, 082,677 269 , 307, 032 69-56 
1892 17,794,201! - - - 193,455,883) 291,635,251 71-34 
1893. 19,714, 648 - - = 206, 623, 042 302,696,715 71-75 
1894 22,371,954 - = - 204,124,939} 307,520,020] 71-87 
1895 22,992,872 - ~ - 203,730,800} 316,536,510} 72-50 
1896 22,318, 627 ~ - - 213,211,996 320, 937, 643 72-39 
1897 24,178,151 - = = 212,014, 635 341, 163,505 74-06 
1898 25,330, 564 - - - 223,806,320} 370,583,991 75-86 
1899 26,682,971 - - - 251,467,076 412,504, 768 77-24 
1900 29, 047,382 - - 279,279,761 459,715, 065 77-52 
1901 32,088,501 11,831,3854 13,031,1764 - 388,299,888! 531,829,324] 78-97 
1902 35,478,598 9,804,998 14,487, 632 430,662,670} 585,761,109] 79-72 
1903 42,510,574 11,186,607 14, 896,472 - 472,019, 689 641, 543, 226 79-11 
1904 50,307,871 10, 705, 202 15,560,145 - 509, 011, 993 695,417,756), 79-67 
1905.. 56,590,323 8, 833 , 626 18,820,985 = 559,814,918} 767,490,183) 80-61 
1906.. 61, 287,581 9,360, 614 20,460, 670 - 655,869,879] 878,512,076] 81-25 
1907.. 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 - 709,975, 274 945,685, 708 81-32 
1908.. 80, 654 , 276 9,522,743 19, 788, 937 - 670,170,833} 941,290,619] 80-96 
1909.. 95,558,461 11, 653,798 21,707,363 ~ 762,195,546] 1,067,007,534)| 82-72 
1910.. 104, 735, 626 14,741,621 21,696,987 - 870,100,890} 1,211,452,351 84-13 
1911. 120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 - 926,909,616) 1,303, 131,260 84-23 
1912 132,853,405 9,388,968 22,586,119 — | 1,061,843,991| 1,470, 065,478 84-36 
1913 141,872,884 9,995,237 23,183,162 — | 1,109, 493,263} 1,530, 093, 671 84-14 
1914 165, 845, 957 11, 697, 603 22,707,788 ~ | 1,101,880,924] 1,555,676,395!) 84-20 
1915 208, 438 , 854 12,814, 898 31,553,091 - | 1,066, 252,854) 1,596,424, 643] 84-75 
1916 230,113,831 29,717,007 117,902, 686 - | 1,135,866,531] 1,839,286, 709] 86-82 
1917 265,389, 567 131,078, 854 138,341, 125 - | 1,219, 161,252) 2,111,559, 555 88-38 
1918 351, 762,841 162, 821, 026 252,936, 568 - | 1,339,660, 669) 2,432,331, 418 89-81 
1919 370, 775, 723 214, 621, 625 256, 270,715 - | 1,552,971,202) 2,754,568, 118 90-66 
1920 367,165, 054 120, 356, 255 210, 826,991 - | 1,935,449, 637) 3,064, 133,843 90-86 
1921 335,081,032 166, 688, 146 156,552,503 - | 1,781,184, 781} 2,841, 782,079 89-96 
1922 305,522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 1,643, 643,443) 2,638,776, 483 89-62 
1923 291,999,879 242,292,315 112, 642, 627 401,792,2064) 1,606,932,483) 2,643,773, 986 92-16 
1924 266,961,330} 314,099,097 135,597,860} 502,561,847} 1,546, 792,080} 2,701,427,011 90-28 
1925 259, 714, 043 358,344, 887 147, 563, 292 565,505, 647] 1,562,017,009] 2,789,619, 061 90-80 
1926 252,754,268 343 , 595,936 127, 765,375 532,817,056] 1,682,379,658) 2,864,019, 213 90-94 
1927 252,188, 447 324,580, 796 133,314, 848 520,971,402) 1,839,905,275| 3,029, 680, 616 91-04 
1928 264, 804, 251 333 , 837, 004 124,996, 823 522,628,208] 2,072,403, 628} 3,323,163,195 91-62 
1929 261,625,173 341,744,572 104,309, 024 499,015,138] 2,279, 247,504] 3,528,468, 027 91-13 
1930 232,016,616 316, 196, 343 101,585, 131 471, 637,542) 2,064,597, 746) 3,237,073, 853 89-88 
1931 207,983,857 454,386,965 154, 829,056 674,357,232] 1, 764,088,477] 3,066, 018,472 89-42 
1932 206,925,103 489,709, 241 150,891,599 695,758,801] 1,582,667,313) 2,869,429,779 88-73 
1933 209,550, 285 626, 881,709 163 , 834,318 841,151,958) 1,409,067,110) 2,831,393, 641 88-93 
1934 214,419, 280 683,498, 403 139, 850,099 866,725,958] 1,373,683,071] 2,837,919, 961 89-81 
1935 227 ,692,9525,6 860, 942, 292 187,764,626] 1,044,351, 653] 1,276,430,825) 2,956,577, 704 90-24 
1936 240,596,4475| 1,074,795, 141 161,879,725) 1,330,808,991| 1,140,557, 800) 3, 144,506, 755 90-81 
1937 249 ,372,7245| 1,118,893, 938 181,972,016 1,426,371,394| 1,200,574, 223} 3,317,087, 132 91-22 
1 Including deposits | in Central Gold Reserves, 1913-34. 2 Includes other assets. 3 Six- 


5 Specie and notes of, and deposits in, the Bank of 
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10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1935-37. 


Norte.—The statistics in this table are avera 
As the first two items have been worked out only to 


totals are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


Item. 


Cash reserve against Canadian 
deposits (as per Table 7)..... 


Secured bank-note issue....... 
Subsidiary coin................ 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 
Cheques of other banks....... 


Bankers Vetere eee Lene Mee 


Securities—~ 
Dominion 


Btockant 220.6. he 4 ie oan 


Call and Short Loans— 


In\Canada.ggs .fs4o2, ee Sa) 
Blsew hate:tes. 6:4... : ae O60 


Current Loans— 


Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
CIMMentse cei eee 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities, and school 
Cistricte ee: fishy (iRe. oe 
ther current loans and 
distotints). 7206S Oe 


Elsewhere than in Canada... 


Non-current loans............. 


Other Assets— 


212,000,000 

25,000,000 
2 

16, 807,334 

149,545, 199 


4,698,323 
24,797,260 
19,468, 671 


4,826,444 
86,178,585 


341,744,572 
104,309,024 
52,961,542 


267, 271,438 
301,091, 053 


19,002, 655 


93,325,211 


1,342, 666, 883 


248,367,887 
7,522,377 


5,618, 820 


7,221,774 
75, 536, 822 


6, 246, 861 


100,473, 805 
11,957,574 


186,000,000 
2,000,000 

2 
11,247,365 
82,948, 867 


3,461,775 
19,089,489 
16,022,766 


9,383,994 
97,999,358 


489,709, 241 
150,891,599 
55, 157,961 


117,224, 745 
84, 227,574 


34,386, 119 


130,567, 792 


1,032, 081,481 


171, 861,621 
12,317,980 


7,141,708 


6,244,908 
79,714, 603 


6, 721,355 


48,671,585 
14,520,279 


ges computed from the twelve monthl 
the nearest million for the y 


216,000, 000 
1 


5,795, 5473 


7,131,768 
95, 892, 529 


4,796,596 
9,703, 723 
21,713,478 


21,693,367 
87, 022, 098 


860,942, 292 
137,764, 626 
45, 644, 735 


82,395, 250 
71,554, 988 


25,788, 750 


108, 029, 440 
828, 722, 109 
145,719,541 

14,220, 747 


8,419, 183 


5,456,314 
76,794,405 


6,808, 157 


55, 037, 693 
15,058,189 


1 System changed due to establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
’ Ten-month average. 


225, 126, 826 
Nil 
5,430,512 
6,592, 665 
107,274,939 


4,581,657 
10,039, 218 
23,678, 115 


28,842,740 
91,808,124 


1,074,795, 141 


161,879, 725 
94,134,125 


93, 225,528 
64,379,795 


20,729,091 


99,940, 882 
698, 689, 782 
150,338,542 

13 , 254, 180 


8,795, 431 


4,796,988 
75, 446,272 


6,971,506 


62,011,410 
11,743,561 


y returns in each year. 
ears prior to 1936, the 


a a aan a | ee en | RE Soe Sen 


239, 893 , 926 
Nil 
5,075, 458 
6,048,097 
110, 292,586 


4,584,844 
4,403,340 
23, 086,428 


23, 783, 213 
96, 487, 680 


1, 118,893,938 


181,972,016 
125,505,440 


107,443,328 
67, 697,568 


19, 652,784 


97,769,341 
731,660, 179 
164,776, 853 

11,574,170 


8, 662, 108 


4,228, 687 
74,420, 237 


6, 697,792 


69,512,423 
12,964, 696 


Nd i ee ee ee 


3,317, 087,132 


2 Included in first item. 
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11.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1935<37. 
Notz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 


OO 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC. 


Notes in Circulation........... 178,291,030 | 182,165,942 | 125,644,102 | 119,507,306 110, 259, 134 
Deposit Liabilites— 

Government Deposits— 
ini 77,815,312 55,598, 660 25,457,951 37,829,790 47,244,049 
24,536, 732 26,151,681 39,333,219 39,338, 129 42,705, 268 


PSOIDANG .) ceicy vee cs te gan 696,387,381 | 486,270,764 | 568,615,373 | 618,340,561 691,319,545 
RELI es Cick aaah WF ole » dic beara 3 1,479, 870,058 |1,376,325, 128 |1,445, 281,247 |1,518, 216,945 | 1,573,654,555 
HGPOIEN teres oc nes Sh yi 9 418,138,374 | 312,293,297 | 348,073,133 | 401,170,172 420,606,996 


Inter-Bank Deposits— 


ROSNBAIAN | opie gag « du crore « 14,528,474 10, 694, 683 12,964,738 13, 648, 502 14,572, 664 
United Kingdom.......... 25, 693 , 879 5,131,001 9,826, 826 9,490,214 12,208,396 
CONN eee 100, 254, 711 49, 732,341 26,307,060 30, 152, 038 37,432,300 
Totals, Deposit. Liabilities..... 2,837, 224,921 |2,322,197,555 |2,475,859,547 |2, 668,186,351 | 2,839, 743,773 


——$} | | | | 


Canadian currency (estimated)|2, 293,000,000 |1,955,000,000 |2, 108,000,000 |2,245,000,000 | 2,882,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)| 644,000,000 | 367,000,000 | 368,000,000 | 423,000,000 458,000,000 


Totals, Note and Deposit 
PBDEs Seared ane: 


SS ES 


INES EES RE REE ee ne 82,916, 667 37,352, 667 5,836,417 Nil Nil 
Other Liabilities to the Public- 
Bille payable ee deses sie ccves« 10,842,329 1,579,945 1,169, 690 1,052,312 953,701 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 100,473,804 48,671,585 55,037, 693 62,011,410 69,512,423 
Liabilities not included under 
foregoing heads............ 5, 754,347 4,182,095 4,402,903 4,864, 853 5, 252, 622 


Totats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
3, 215,503,098 |2,546,149,789 |2,667,950,352 |2, 855,622,232 | 3,025, 721, 653 


Liasititizs To SHAREHOLDERS. 


WADHAL gis asia scap cn igean. ss» 137,269,085 | 144,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150, 636,682 | 162,000,000 | 132,750,000 | 133,000,000 133, 750,000 
Grand Totals, Liabilities. .... 3,503, 408,865 |2,852,649,789 |2, 946,200,352 |3,134,122,232 | 3,304,971,653 


12.— Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-37. 


Nort.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Year Canadian Deposits. | to Noteand | Note and 
. ———__—_—_—_—_—_—_—————_| Deposit Deposit 
Daily.1 |Month-End.| Liabilities. | Liabilities. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
LUI Ne cs olegens cage ah aaah en Sr eae Ok abybiiat alan Ean RY eae 9-8 10-1 21-3 67-2 
DMR mney OAS ie tN S aeaace a ty aieseln.s es otc 9-6 9-4 19-7 69-4 
ive. eae Re AEE ey pie hae RES Cec Ah to Re 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
DDE AETE ee ee tee he ees lolamtn terse Cea tes 8-3 9-2 16-6 75-6 
MU eMeE Serre ape ertinte Nis tye: vaca sinter eientomles se ane hes 8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
DENIM Seyi Late i cieieses Ure lcsoctusts amslewtarstcnow Leas dat 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
TILES apc Ore MEY 92 OR i rite ha ee ao ee 8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
BUSUUME EERE ct coat st Clee okle Dect ele oy anes oe 9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
Mt ie RON Nie ane i cic aus sie's sols loteiaGje oiasis aie e's the ero 10-2 10-3 35-3 56-0 
INE so: ake LS Se Bee Ae oe 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
PUGET CR ONHO Re re eric ct colne cote eet esc aeeices 10-2 10-0 47-7 40-9 
aE tO ci ls cals ae Seu Gale eatsane sere isiens 10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 


1 Daily average Canadian cash to Canadian deposits; figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required to be classified according to size 
of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, each year. The figures cover deposits and 
loans in Canada only. Statistics for 1934 will be found at p. 902 of the 1937 Year 
Book. 


13.— Classification of Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, — 
as at Oct. 31, 1935-37. 


Kind and Size of Deposit. 1935. 1936. 
No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on De- 
mand— 
$1,000'or lesa... peas 574,333 76,008,059 || 580,008 81,662,728 || 596,830 84,938,517 
$1,000 to $5,000............ 39,294 80,086,361 43,622 89,701, 847 47,438 97,755,972 
$5,000 to $25,000........... 9,355 95,421,344 10,469 108,384, 569 11,416 114, 786, 855 
$25,000 to $100,000......... 2,126 99,676,371 2,328 107, 745,525 3,542 115, 483, 832 
Over $100,000............. 752 | 271,030,681 697 | 279,808,927 765 264,111,589 
Adjustment items......... - 2,713,508 - —3, 021,929 - 2,048,380 
Totals......... 625,860 | 624,936,324 || 637,124 | 664,281,667 || 659,991 679,125,145 
Deposits Payable After 
Notice— 
$1,000 or less.............. 3,716,326 | 425,873,551 432,501,930 |3, 770, 692 456,017,245 
$1,000 to $5,000............ ,449 | 518,525,239 537, 147,512 74,810 551,364, 607 
$5,000 to $25,000........... 32,460 | 280,898,088 297,615,548 36,343 315, 602, 966 
$25,000 to $100,000......... 2,276 99,785,473 99,078,550 2,371 103, 622,340 
Over $100,000.00. ..'scce008 471 136, 199,058 141,338, 693 536 154,100,491 
Adjustment items}........ - 4,290, 265 2,637,199 - 2,987,073 
Totals......... 4,014,982 11,465,571,674 13,970,314 !1,510,319,432 14,084,752 | 1,583,694, 722 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.—Loans, According to Class, made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1935-37. 
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Class of Loan. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ 
Provincial Government cc. a nsn avian Wale. tion eee, 29, 651,382 14,711, 533 26,384,534 
Municipal government and school district........... Se eaee ps 96,777,122 91,982,393 94,187,869 
Agricultural— 
(a) Loans to farmers, cattlemen, and fruit growers.... 59, 949, 953 53, 959, 605 57,490, 784 
(b) Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and see 
MNGPONARES Hi Sede iid cee 166,441, 828 64,528,319 30,803, 892 
otals, Agricultdral (jis. ws aca Mocs chek 226,391,781 | 118,487,924 88, 294, 676 
Financial— i a aa aes | a 
(a) Call loans and other accommodation to brokers 
nud, Bond: dealers, 9, dussitiecko. bt ocho cue 66, 697, 883 97,376,547 73,531,185 
(b) Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and 
insurance companies and other financial insti- 
CUbONS. scl. DE A: cai ra Rh ota te ce Rech 5 63, 132, 592 73, 830,397 68, 966,413 
(c) Loans to individuals against approved stocks and 
bonds not otherwise classified................. 101,183,396 | 111,462,635 142,798, 237 
Totals inancial $4.3). o0c4 boc ake 231,013,871 | 282,669,579 285, 295, 835 
Merchandising, wholesale and retail... ...............ceeee0s 113,767,896 | 115,889,919 129, 635, 451 
Manufacturing—dealers in, lumber, pulpwood, and products 
EHOFOOE SO. SRT E RL easy he eo ee 72,974,075 64, 850, 267 62,949,545 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions............cececceces 119,200,354 | 129,962,252 156,555,520 
Mining PiPeloeaver we aoe state eiane b earciebentiticc ine oles cls ete tied ee ine 6,812,425 6, 898,818 6,109,791 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 7,207,205 8,193,886 7,709,483 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 71, 265, 693 8,387,018 11,948,007 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes. ..... 24,125,443 23,719, 245 33,579,276 
Charitable and religious institutions—churches, parishes, 
Hospitals, o6os Gar cc hs seshues eke Cake eo 16,101,300 14,797,993 16,408,806 
Other gah as haa a he vos ons Se te ke ne 52,320,478 52,986, 222 61,567, 831 
Gran Rata sa sus ee ee 1,067,609,025 | 933,537,049 980,626,624 
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CLEARING-HOUSE TRANSACTIONS 923 


Clearing-House Transactions.—In advanced industrial societies money is 
only ‘the small change of commerce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, 
particularly in the case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus 
it has been estimated that in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business 
transactions of the country were financed by the use of money and the remaining 
94 p.c. by the use of cheques. Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the 
cheques paid through the banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost 
complete record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the business 
activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were those 
of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891), and Winnipeg 
(1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. 


For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settlement, each bank maintains in its 
account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance (in excess of whatever deposit 
is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against deposit liabilities in Canada 
required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its clearing obligations. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are settlement points for the clearing 
houses in their respective zones. ‘The debit or credit balances of the banks at the 
specified points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and con- 
firmed by the respective bank, to the local Agent of the Bank of Canada (to the 
Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as 
the case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of 
Canada. By this means practically all the banking transactions of the country are 
adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts maintained by the banks with the Bank of 
Canada. 


Table 15 shows for the years 1933-37 the total volume of clearings in the clear- 
ing houses of Canada. These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual 
city clearings but exchanges between numerous rural branches in each district. 


15.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1933-37. 


Norr.—For the years 1919-23, see p. 806 of the 1924 Year Book; for 1924-28, p. 859 of the 1929 Year Book; 
and for 1929-32, p. 911 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Clearing House. 1933. 1934 1935 1936 1937 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Weandon!.7 22:5 .0..: 14, 533,366 15,458,987 15,020, 604 16,404,775 16,950, 884 
Brentior@ ao; 0260. 36,878,757 38,456, 332 41,207,595 45,356, 164 50,506, 997 
SAE ee ee 256,392,620 255,085, 201 292,584,549 305, 417, 532 306, 818, 675 
MOD OtNAII Seuss css ol a0l eps 22,211,932 22,192,630 25,865,402 31,781,621 
EGMONCOM see cnn os - 173,487,240 189,164,864 199,411,079 197,022,175 206, 183,407 
Fort William........ 26,551,158 32,061,443 30,651,099 37,944,014 40,556,659 
PEAIUAK 53, Sask ess 100, 859, 483 110,685,559 112,710,681 119,545,816 134,094, 626 
Elamilton. o's sac sss 175,111,440 191,235,709 197,844,548 236,482,873 285,024,414 


Kingston............ 25, 953, 786 26,825,520 26,779, 593 28,025, 967 29,466,619 
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15.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing. Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1933-37—concluded. 


Clearing House. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Kitchener........... 43,365,053 50, 268, 751 50,414,984 54,834,963 56,542,066 
Lethbridge......... 17,301, 733 20, 785, 708 23, 963, 854 24,105,821 25,229,839 
TOUGOD 2%, Sios.vad Oe 116,906,848 128,018,177 134, 707, 964 145,222,921 146,861,077 
Medicine Hat 9,819,336 10, 988,541 12,995,361 12,367,706 12,092,715 
Monctoniis see eee 31,577,841 34,991,249 35, 753, 000 37,250,494 41,278, 230 
Montreals |..5...4000. 4,249,531,044 | 4,653,226,857 | 4,582,416,573 | 5, 386, 188, 857 5,871,146, 518 
Moose Jaw.......... 25,548,000 24,740,854 27,283,900 31,587,919 30,976, 707 
New Westminster... 21,278,157 25,028,251 27,463, 691 32,166,195 35,055,324 
Ovtawar. ss eee 196, 686, 205 219, 698, 923 1,076, 864,472 1, 132,979,446 1,091, 883,251 
Peterborough 27,848, 985 30,920,440 31,325,062 32,347,673 32,660, 582 
Prince Albert 12,108,245 14,357, 763 18, 437,203 17,814, 604 18,048,670 
Quebec, . .ctanete. 191,774,625 200, 669, 727 207,012,322 222,901,251 264,680,505 
Regina noe Jac. oe 170, 858, 649 181,277,356 191,995,407 218, 683, 823 186,954,514 
Saint Johny epee. 74,776,201 84,066, 825 84,059, 113 90,730,398 99,326,689 
SAMI Qs scockinees Meee 18, 781,336 20, 886, 635 23,082,010 23,754,497 24,842,473 
Saskatoon ee-teecne. 59,500,613 65,343,280 74,956, 723 77,033, 722 70,019, 704 
Sherbrooke......... 27,452,934 28,628,148 28,659,155 29,959, 127 35,528,449 
Sudbury. tA. 30 ok 26,470,130 34,881,455 38, 895, 230 46,340, 527 50,746,395 
LOTORLO US sth eee. 4,916,531,044 | 5,643,522,459 | 5,720,065,081 6,465,263, 740 6,397, 987,564 
Vancouver.......... 667, 955, 703 755,532,352 781,264,535 953,566,363 . 975,233,058 
Waconia sens fee 69,300,609 73,931,173 79,007,806 87,484, 888 89,962,678 
Windsor... 2b se 106,323,870 104,459,995 115,902,542 142,249,058 161,779,776 
Winnipeg............ 2,807, 734, 669 2,676, 160,032 2,622,557, 766 2,925, 627,890 2,030, 163,981 

Totals 14, 720,611,033 | 15,963,570,498 | 16,927,486,132 19, 202,526,601 | 18,850,384, 667 


Bank Debits.—As the number of separate banks has in recent years been 
steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 916 to 917), there being only 10 
in December, 1937,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are a 
steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank clearings have 
ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of 
the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the 
clearing-house centres of Canada, and monthly and annual figures of cheques charged 
to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the grand 
total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dom- 
inion. The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits 
for February, 1935, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the 
clearing-house cities was in January, 1935, 123 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing- 
house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: 
Maritime Provinces 104-2 p.c.; Quebec 6-9 p.c.; Ontario 13-5; Prairie Provinces 
8-4 p.c.; British Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces did the total 
of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand 
total of business transactions. 


*Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931. 
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16.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1933-37. 


Nors.—For the years 1924-28, see pp. 860-861 of the 1929 Year Book; and for 1929-32, p. 912 of the 1933 
Year Book. | 


Clearing-House Centre. 1933. 1936. 1937. 
Maritime Provinces— $ $ $ $ $ 
PASIBAK a... ode ciseeliewess ool 254,222,616] 275,948,590] 310,052,273] —341,775,552| 406,591,857 
NTON GON sr.0 oh clea a Sis states. «ss 72,568,809 87, 228, 253 90,680,025 98,641,301 112,550, 923 
BaiNtwOON, . lass sate cs oc 154,222,107 171,074,214 173,320, 562 189,985,161 214,216, 666 
"ROGHISS xis sG ks 1556 ves 481,013,532 534,251,057 574,052,860 630,402,014 733,359,446 
Quebec— [eee Oli eat beeen) Dull Wr, alli GN a way Gy pan 
Montreal cis © cbt c Ge teiic® «llc 7,943, 786,599] 8,834,691,435] 8,307, 134,410/10, 150, 016, 770/10, 596, 261, 705 
GHisbeGreas.:. 5 wees epee es oes 558,047,475 550, 663 , 976 606,964, 150 717, 146, 205 888, 524, 702 
Bherbrooke. 5 eaeececarcs «| 65, 236, 186 64,354,455 63, 430, 463 71,484,756 83,635,135 
PLOLAISS 1, cae < orcas seh 8, 567,070,260} 9,449, 709,866) 8,977,529, 023/10, 938, 647, 731/11, 568, 421,542 
Ontario— 
Branton... 5 tceme Cee osc 80,401, 856 84,950,018 94,186,017 103 , 221, 469 120,088,991 
Ghathany toe eget cvnees « cic 64, 147,944 71,122,708 79,902,107 100,652, 126 111,553,991 
Mort William’ 22326 sic s os 0 s:c%s 47,791,570 4S, 838,324 50, 202,917 63 , 348, 734 68, 085, 229 
PL AINILLOMN G oe Wace c oie cate sarcek 460, 728,640 528,307,959 559,388,191 601,358,570 691,483,173 
FRINGStON..c Beane wees possess 51,473,716 52,719, 962 55,634,971 67, 867,438 76, 687, 282 
WRICGHONED.. bakes Seen eie scl s 93,144,698 108, 804,353 114,191,829 128,018,389 143,265,155 
PONGON GS, & sche. Sree se cs 299, 130, 638 334, 741, 204 362,317,629 420,889,625 413,075,352 
COEUR Wintec oor ie bee ee wie 1,339,009, 715| 1,914,296, 966 1,469, 292,434] 1,348,844, 155 
Peterborough.............6. 49,090,223 53, 767,240 68, 620, 664 75,770,408 
SHIVER, see ae. Beaten pees eee 86,377,931 78, 158,895 74,160, 267 81,347,420 
UC DUEYete she conte aaroses sis 41,886,025 48,991,202 72,735,265 88,780,681 
ALOTONUO nde cis FETE EERO ales 10, 221, 687, 968)11,389, 321, 892/10, 642, 516, 427/12, 168, 836, 187 12, 226,885,028 
WV INGSOB Sst. chose Pace abies 5 192,566,981 204,483,372 289,364, 280 439,678,369 493 , 282,632 
PROUBISS. 2rbessc.as.deles 13,027,437, 905)14, 919, 504 , 095/13, 876, 626,476115, 778,679, 837/15, 939, 149,497 
Prairie Provinces— rites 
IBPONGONes oda sweat clears 0 27,283,657 26,885, 135 28,313,991 31,358,553 
Calgaryss..c hota os ceaosis ous > 557, 891, 735 526, 966,099 636, 145,594 658, 768, 183 
EGIMONCON 1. Gos onse cece vidal s 6 366,409, 278 382,681,968 387,386, 725 417,969,669 
TOthOrigge. cosas ohne: ae viele | 36,911, 296 42,671,124 45, 780,043 51, 787,553 
Medicine Hat............... 21,505, 530 25,377,296 26, 842,729 26,611,236 
Moose Jaw . . oo sibs css'ecesees 48,696, 759 51,316,748 77,376, 584 73,307, 647 
PFINCO ADELE, daa ausn cies oo 17,844,842 21,106,682 25,976, 662 28,790, 736 
GRIN acto ol coits Setetereisle ae: 439,593,195 475,031,328 495,621,447 428,357,691 
BASKALOON. So hcaries Sorte tate soe 100,029,783 102, 963, 180 110, 058, 112 121,553,190 121,374, 564 
VAIO GS tee ee capers See ola Ns aed 4,798, 187,549] 4,682,240, 160} 4,632, 791,950) 4,660,521, 712) 2,988,695,575 
LOtalss. Sac. acerca sr.t 6, 414,353,624] 6,337,239, 720| 6,445,395, 764] 6,505,518,677| 4,827,021, 407 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 47,213,108 52,390, 693 59,819,150 70,089,850 74, 751, 206 
WANCGUVODs hciesia fo coos csioee 1,207, 251,145) 1,320,856, 775] 1,349,924,217) 1,682, 786,803] 1,692,513,585 
WRCDOLIS oe cide crore Sa cioisials Sisto 237,125,920 252,720,716 262,718,851 322,481,831 330, 844,455 
OUBIR t. aac stenwss's ec 1,491,590,173} 1,625,968,184} 1,672,462,218] 2,075,358,484) 2,098, 109,246 
Grand Totals........ 29,981,465, 494!32, 866, 672, 922131, 546, 066, 341135, 928, 606, 743135, 166,061,138 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks. 


Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 17 and 18 show, respectively, the principal 
and total assets and liabilities of the individual banks for the years 1929 and 1934-37, 
the figures being averages computed from the monthly bank returns. The statistics 
in column 2 of Table 17 represent, for years prior to 1935, when the Bank of Canada 
was established, the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Do- 
minion notes, and that part of their deposits in the Central Gold Reserves not 
required against their note issues; they now represent the total of Bank of Canada 
notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with their deposits at the 
Bank of Canada. Figures for this column have been supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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17.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929 and 1934-37. 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 


Bank against Total Total Total 
2 Canadian Securities. Loans. Assets. 
Deposits. 

$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal’... 25x) <y.5 2h ee 86,400,000 130,941,236 581,302,970 913,759,043 
74,500,000 305,191,599 293,631,480 740,549,406 
65,400,000 349,672,401 266,878,000 766,144,449 
72,200,000 420,732,431 220,222,292 797,418, 203 
74,800,000 451,446,479 231,442,795 843,559, 930 
Bank of Nova Scotia............)... 18,400,000 44,107,378 | 172,881,551 275,257,022 
19,500,000 89, 293,801 120,499, 723 269,496,974 
23,400,000 103, 828,021 110,217,442 277,368,870 
20,400,000 123, 250,165 105,196,805 290, 605, 674 
21,200,000 117,296, 803 116,505,352 297,863, 823 
Bank of Torouto. <7... ee ae ee 8,700,000 17, 633, 621 89,012,432 134,485,442 
5,900,000 39,137,354 55,606,566 114,639,430 
11,000,000 43,941,167 51,748,891 121,582,723 
11,500,000 58,430,476 45,543,097 133,018,556 
12,700,000 65,362,279 47,498, 717 141,847,481 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 1,200,000 10, 203, 136 33, 956, 608 54, 648,363 
‘ 800,000 20,024,712 19, 753, 225 47,745,865 
2.400, 000 20,044,145 18,463,790 48, 383 , 082 
3,000,000 23,813,904 16, 748, 284 50, 954,098 
4,500,000 26,213,729 17,419,458 55,310, 698 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 40,000,000 86,446,466 | 498,345,544 737,542,966 
45,400,000 155, 860, 792 282,374,191 561,253,374 
46,500,000 206,399, 787 253,387,099 585,971,609 
45,600,000 255, 564,528 233,933,735 618,364,951 
46,300,000 271,802,611 240,530,574 646, 200, 637 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 38,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062,764 949,919,252 
41,100,000 147,674,265 393,513,846 713,916, 286 
42,000,000 192,962,019 379,979,253 750, 717,195 
44,400,000 283,617,114 338,870,903 817,847,875 
49,400,000 323,108,273 349,453,135 869,211,590 
Dominion Bank)i ase). RE 7,700,000 20,378,753 99, 205, 694 150,976,550 
5,000,000 31,683,339 66,984,948 119, 809, 361 
8,300,000 36, 766,116 62,975,808 126,554,150 
10, 200,000 49,856, 736 56,988,446 135,785,956 
9,500,000 53, 952,829 59,671,160 141,619,393 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 4,400,000 39,444,192 90,376,497 155,406,098 
3,400,000 44,146,522 62,287,900 125,079,011 
8,300,000 49,179,738 54,918, 167 128,034, 699 
8,600,000 61,094, 262 50,519,670 137, 442,533 
10,100,000 55,143,091 63,037, 116 145, 750, 652 
Imperial Bank of Canada ST OAT 7,300,000 21,818,113 96,859,437 148, 644,987 
7,100,000 30, 905, 888 (1,075, 727 133 , 274,500 
7,700,000 36,690,525 75,599, 203 137, 764, 752 
8,600,000 49,172,455 70,102,061 147,179,035 
10,700,000 54,932,510 72,434,899 157,036,305 
Weyburn Security Bank............. 200,000 1,165,832 3,178,206 6,349, 160 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 100,000 358,012 197,405 4,437,434 
100,000 2,807,686 1,955,465 12,155,754 
600,000 4,867,734 2,263,072 14,056,175 
500, 000 5,276,920 2,432,507 15,889, 882 
700, 000 7,112,790 2,581,017 18,686, 623 
Totalsah) nd 3 motes .2 212,000,000 499,015,138 |2,279, 247,504 3,528, 468,027 
203,000,000 866,725,958 |1,373, 683,071 2,837,919, 961 
216,000,000 |1,044,351,653 1,276, 430,825 || 2,956,577, 704 
225,000,000 |1,330,808,991 1,140,557,800 || 3,144,506, 763 
240,000,000 1,426,371,394 |1, 200,574,223 3,317, 087,132 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada May 1, 1931. 
The'grand totals for 1929 are, 


menced business in September, 1929. 
all banks, 


2 Four-month average. Bank com- 


however, twelve-month averages for 
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18.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929 and 1934-37. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. 


Bank of Montreal... 


Bank of Nova 
SCOLAM oss co eee 


Bank of Toronto.... 


Banque Provinciale 
du Canada......- 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


Royal Bank of 
Ganatlaygecsen-s:6 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 


eee e cee oaereee 


Barclays Bank 
(Canada)......... 


Notes in 
Cir- 
culation. 


Deposit Liabilities. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Inter- 
Bank. 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders. 


Total 
Liabilities. 


—————— |__| — | eS SS 


44,588,405 
34,185,593 
29,849,273 
28,711,578 
24, 246, 142 


15,956,549 
12,001,984 
10,771,142 
10,101,797 

9,800, 871 


8,334,322 
6,271,812 
5,260,483 
4,680,577 
4,225,007 


4,464,714 
3,837,903 
3,602,388 
3,498,552 
3, 253,591 


33,352,567 
24,800, 103 
25,348,088 
24,691,592 
22,294,347 


41,105,812 
31,412,978 
30,894,509 
30,414, 628 
29,431,462 


7,994, 871 
6,478,601 
6, 264,324 
6, 159,670 
5,779,618 


11,796,049 
8,102, 106 
6, 660,373 
4,825,287 
5,145, 059 


10, 150,422 
8,140,964 
6,704, 185 
6,114, 146 
5,747,553 


511,116 


108,607 
305,749 
289,337 
309,479 
335,484 


178,291,030 
135,537,793 
125,644,102 
119,507,306 
110,259,134 


53,303,709 
29,904, 262 
23,491,810 
25, 252,446 
38, 833 , 093 


3,061,797 
2,449, 297 
2,957,607 
5,446,076 
2,565,548 


1,058, 293 
1,453, 638 
1,914, 259 
3, 043, 809 
2,684, 423 


425,790 
323 , 887 
245,491 
232,101 
1,515, 086 


11,530,442 
10,508,445 
14,619, 635 
15, 432, 633 
17,766, 683 


23,341,461 
13, 656, 783 
14,668, 783 
18,790,155 
15, 695,540 


1,890,531 
1,298,338 
1,343,678 
1,816,717 
1,964,018 


3,117,266 
2,276,750 
1,653, 758 
1,732, 259 
1,089,900 


4,484,691 
3, 669, 030 
3,757,551 
5,338, 989 
7,793,619 


138, 064 


Nil 
292, 130 
138, 598 

82,734 
41,407 


680, 631,822 
575,941,584 
617,001,769 
647,936,495 
679,048,576 


202,312,043 
203, 850,935 
215, 204, 121 
225,436, 635 
237,225,243 


100, 825, 532 
86, 269, 244 
94,232,159 

103,774,815 

112, 252,400 


42,296, 216 
36,750,500 
38,919,770 
41,795,210 
45,046,361 


529,141,722 
442,708,474 
466,714, 142 
496,360,221 
518, 257,897 


700, 120,040 
570, 131,891 
614,911,650 
677,279, 767 
726,481,376 


107,612,958 
89, 098, 687 
97,065,461 

106, 075,402 

111,797,450 


115,948, 289 
97,741,302 
104,903, 295 
116, 279, 220 
123, 767,079 


110,927,178 
100, 496, 833 
106, 821,368 
115,499, 134 
122,375, 207 


4,415,648 


493 ,097 
5,785,926 
6,196,018 
7,290,779 
9,329,507 


102,352, 044/2,594,395,813 
65,832,560) 2,208,775,376 
64, 791, 170/2,361,969,753 
77,167, 919|2,537,727,678 
89, 949,317!2,685,581,096 


30,303,442 


6,968,960 
4,332,452 
4,105, 639 
4,869,675 
4,427,098 


4,301,318 
1,842,095 
2,500, 251 
3,134,582 
3,537,407 


121,181 
50,153 
45,940 
59,358 
97,644 


53 , 207,388 
8,386,672 
10, 233, 069 
11,366,466 
13,767,952 


33,889,308 
10,637,529 
10,559, 813 
12,096, 293 
14,886,475 


6,009, 296 
2,349,343 
3,234,575 
3,192,315 
3,498,397 


1,079, 893 
1,086, 559 
1,051,327 
1,143,784 
2,065, 425 


3,602,427 
2,685,510 
2,803,772 
2,920, 199 
3,826,475 


45,729 


2,844,367 
4,078,691 
5,078, 168 
4,950,378 
5,595,367 


140,477,064 
42,437,251 
49,098,624 
53,290, 754 
64,213,360 


70,446,677 
74,000,000 
74,000, 000) 
74, 250,000 
75,000, 000) 


30,000, 000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
36,000, 000 


14,127,164 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 


5,500, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


55,343,749 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 


68, 142,960 
55,000,000 
55,000, 000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 


15, 688,582 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 
14,000,000 


12,598,742 
12,000, 000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000, 000 


15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


774,560 


1,000,000 
1,520,833 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 


908,926,178 
738,498,121 
764,351,694 
795,463,714 
842,093, 963 


272,704,813 
268,505, 028 
276,534,562 
289,797,351 
296,815,820 


132, 734,214 
113,702,659 
120, 647, 696 
132, 023, 164 
140,353, 623 


54, 146, 698 
47,388,609 
48,052,045 
50, 652, 813 
55,022, 562 


731,593, 634 
558, 8138, 189 
584, 120, 623 
616,580,515 
643, 936, 683 


944,796,101 
711,379,571 
748,444,778 
815,579, 803 
866,173,511 


150, 041,996 
119,247,417 
125,952,174 
135, 145,017 
140, 886, 800 


153, 806,492 
124,382, 852 
127,372,211 
136, 841,502 
144,989,351 


146,916,789 
132,175, 024 
136, 675,412 
146, 155, 207 
156, 020, 052 


-6, 258,719 


4,449, 695 
12,148,797 
14,049, 157 
15,883, 146 
18, 679,288 


287,905, 767//3,503.408.865 
277,520 ,833|/2,826, 241,267 
278,250, 000)2,946,200,352 
278,500, 000)3,134,122,232 
279,250, 000'3,304,971,653 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages 


for all banks. 


2Four-month average. 


Bank 
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Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. 
19.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 

years ended 1932-37. 


_ Norz.—These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 
of individual banks, and between banks. With the exception of La Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits for 1936 and 1937 are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


a a a a a ee 
erro SS SSS SSS 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
Bank. Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 4,663,100 11 |} 4,005,154 3} 4,105,024 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia........] 2,303,434 15 |} 2,035,900 123] 1,850,330 12 
Banlcol Loronton eqncd once 1,044,393 11 1,037,922 10 822,499 10 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 

NAG Sis Aas Bae aoa ae 454, 659 3 410, 655 1 417,366 S 
Canadian BankofCommerce] 4,279,424 11 || 3,648,832 3) 3,413, 654 8 
Royal Bank of Canada......} 4,861,849 11 |} 3,901,649 3H 64,398,217 8 
Dominion Bank............. 1,179,931 11 1,139, 202 10 |} 1,151,561 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

MALO v2 ade Hach. Racks ae ce 972,075 10 970,350 10 935, 823 91 
Imperial Bank of Canada....| 1,205,335 113], 1,204,039 10 |} 1,281,992 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 = 2 = 2 m= 

Totals, Net Profits....... 20,964,200 —- || 18,353,703 - || 18,326,466 ~ 

1935. 1936. 1937. 
Bank, Net | Dividend Net Dividend Net | Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 4,007,302 8 |} 3,181,501 8 || 3,408,328 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 1,834,174 12 |} 1,926,686 12 |} 1,982,140 12 
Bank of Toronto............ 806,391 10 || 1,141,810 10 1,156,372 10 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 

NACA Shh SM ee Res Sai 400, 843 6 402, 678 6 444,410 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3,389,031 8 || 2,909,124 8 |} 2,934,117 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,340,522 8 | 3,504,241 8 i 3,711,379 8 
Dominion Bank! +: /ea02.. 2: 1,130, 052 10 951,277 10 976,838 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

NAO Caieok te he Rho ohe 915,790 8 727,935 8 774, 228 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada....| 1,208,079 10 962,813 10 967,977 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 - z - 2 - 

Totals, Net Profits.......|. 18,032,184 — || 15,708,065 - || 16,355,789 - 


1 This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. per annum for the first haif-year and 8 p.c. for the second. 
2 None reported.- 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far from 
involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which shows the 
development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 20, which compares 
the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a 
growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 1930. 
Since then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of the depres- 
sion, some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has declined to 3,336, 
exclusive of 145 branches and agencies in other countries, as at Dec, 31, 1937, 
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20.—Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 
1868, 1902, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1934-37. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1920.1 | 1926.1 | 1930.1 | 1934.1 | 1935.1 | 1936.1 | 1937.1 


Pebi dsiandiis <i Nil 0) 10 41 28 28 27 a 27 Jar 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 134 135 134 
New Brunswick. 4 35 49 121 101 102 98 97 98 97 
Quebett..$..44:.. 12 137 196 150 1072 1,183 1,093 1,073 1,069 1,074 
ORESTIO S85 Ske ies 100 349 549 1,586 1,326 1,409 1, 259 1,223 1,224 1,209 
Manitoba........ Nil 52 95 349 224 239 193 184 175 169 
Saskatchewan... . Nil Nil Nil 591 427 447 309 290 279 248 
ASDOLES.. A hoes: Nil 30 87 424 269 304 215 209 200 186 
British Columbia 2 46 55 242 186 229 195 190 187 188 
WUKOn eerste: Nil Nil 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals....... 123 747 | 1,145 |} 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,527 | 3,431 | 3,398 3,336 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


Table 21 gives the numbers of branches of the various banks, by provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1937, while Table 22 presents the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly in 
the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. Since then this 
number has gradually declined to 145 branches and sub-agencies in 1937. 


21.—_Numbers of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
and Outside Canada at Dee. 31, 1937. 


Norse.—This-table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 591 in 1937, including 2 outside Canada. 


New 
Bank. aie A ae pay: Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
Bank @remontrealies. ese .k eos ee el seek 1 13 13 109 191 29 
Bang OLIN OV Sn COMA ec. ccisclecore ers ancl a oat 8 36 35 21 126 7 
HS AMO OR OUTOM a. 5 sees Sons Heine sot Nil Nil Nil 14 105 me 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 Nil rt 13 105 14 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............- 6 18 6 58 233 36 
Royal Bankof @anadaccois.3. 38s esses 6 63 22 77 224 60 
Dominion banktoo iva ole heck es Nil Nil 1 9 98 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... Nil Nil Nil — 202 13 4 
Imperial Bank of Canada..........:.... Nil Nil Nil 4 116 ae 
Barclays Bank (Canada). ..2.r.0.. en. Nil Nil Nil 1 1 Nil 
DOT ANS are as ere ero 24 130 90 600 1,121 167 
wee oe ee ee el Ne a eee aA Rea re A alle lage eS Ie ae a ah da een 
British e 
Saskat- Outside 
Bank. ewan. Alberta. sags Yukon. Cannan Total. 
Meare OL NTONELOCAN. 55. 5.5.0.0) = be cist twe e650 34 46 46 2 10 494 
BanlooPNeovaiScotia...c.0o6,% escceee ee 15 9 6 Nil 39 302 
acs tEEOLONLO. st. 5 a00d bOd oes ems quicienn! 24 1a 9 Nil Nil 170 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 135 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ O70 45 61 we: 12 535 
Royal Bank of Canada.................. 80 46 46 Nil 78 702 
PSTN T ON UO Win. dove bevec te Yc ordsiewont bs 4 3 _4 Nil 2 133 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 2 5 Nil Nil aia 227 
fin perial Bank of:Canada.n).fo.05 0... al 30 21 il Nil Nil 190 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............%... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 
MOUAIST Pee oe oo ots ae ote tees 246 182 183 4 143 2,890 
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22.-—Numbers of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


Bank and Location. 1936. 1937. Bank and Location. 1936. 1937. 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— : 
Newfoundland............... 51 ys Newfoundland............... 5 5 
Glands. Ce Ua ore. Ree 2 2 mg land 4 oe Ree ee oe 2 2 
United States i... Sek Vee 3 3 British West Indies.......... 11 11 
UnitediStates sane cose cee 1 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia— CUDAs. oe. Uowice Sexes ss cates 23 23 
N bette ee fates vis ahieeets 12 12 || Puerto Rico, etc............. 12 il 
wees page 1 | Brance Gausiliary).020000000 
1 1 DAU Pesan eee 
ae ca setae ge Oe a e Central and South America. 24 23 
Wecals seen bie ete eacaie cleie ee 8 8 Dontinen Beak 
Pacts Ried. C6Ccisay ok oes 3 3 ominion Dank— 
Pung land'ss- oa cteasion ae ee oer 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— United Statesctsm sence, 1 1 
Baglandsesrcsscccccccc| 2 | 1 [Banque Canadienne _Natio- 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 nale— 
United: States sees. 5 5 BTPANCOS,cnetat arses detach cers 3! 1 
CED Giese tales ate eotegene aes 1 1 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 1 1 Fotake och Seen 1452 1432 
1 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 2 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 9 of this chapter, the 1937 average being 
$1,573,654,555. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 
1936 aggregating $206,806,949. In comparison with the enormous figures of notice 
deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits in the 
special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are in the province 


of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 


Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established under 
Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”. 
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Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the Post 
Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be found in 
Table 23 and more detailed figures covering the latest six years in Table 24. 


23.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,! for representative years 
ended June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-37. 


Norr.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Post Office Post Office 
Fiscal Year. Savings ere Fiscal Year. Savings Goverment 
Bank. Henle Bank. Bank. 

$ $ $ $ 
ieee ee te ca 204 , 589 Tans Ofori 1917. ..0 s,s. occa cose 49,582,479 13,633,610 
AS7O es Ree 1,588,849 1,822,570 a BGfa(a aleVavete's/e:0/ers'a'ehe ee ae tiem ae 
1875.22. o.eneseeeseeee rpg ag Rab sarees 1575") ea eRe Raa MI 31,605,594 | 10'729/218 
TEOOE Pee rss 3,945, 669 TAM Eat Myon Sn. etek eb ieee 
1885 ern ee ee eo ee 15,090,540 17,888, 536 Baan ee ny: 24. 837.181 9/829 653 
HO ROAR ira deecess 21,990,653 | 19,021,812 |] 1993.11 22.357, 268 9,433,839 
RGR areeh as 26,805,542 | 17,644,956 || 1994................. 25,156,449 9,055,091 
TOO eS 37,507,456 | 15,642,267 || 1995................. 24,662,060 8,949,073 
7 PS lee are ce 45,368,321 | 16,649,136 || 1926................. 24, 035, 669 8,794,870 
PO eee. 45 GoudGe Tt (1G, 172, 184 | 1997 =... eck. 93,402,337 8,519,706 
WO ees. ; 47,453,228 | 15,088,584 || 1998................. 23,463,210 7,640,566 
MOS ee 47,564,284 | 15,016,871 | 1929................. 28,375,770 2 
yh eee ihe Beek em 45,190,484 | 14,748,436 || 1930................. 26,086,036 2 
TOS ee We Bee S67.) 9 14,677.870.0 1931 -. ... « oosicnscon~s 24,750,227 2 
POE DR eS 43,330,579 | 14,673,752 |] 1932................. 23.919 .677 2 
W098 ie Westnet 6, 43 S65 FG4ob-, 14, 655,564 1.1933. ves. cos oreccs ee 23,920,915 2 
5b car te erties 42,728,942 | 14,411,541 || 1934................. 23'158.919 73 
Wit os Ler 13 9 44, 591:,996,|.- 112,076,162 |) 1935.00. cclece cee 22.547, 006 2 
Seige cera 39,995,406 | 14,006,158 || 1936................- 22,047,287 2 
rc TAs ced cates ae 40,008,418 | 13,519,855 | 1937................. 21,879,593 2 


1 Do not include Provincial Government Savings Banks. 2 Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 


24.—Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 


1932-37. 
Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 3,582,988 | 3,669,427 | 2,565,470 | 2,223,907 | 2,292,326 2,830, 193 
Interest on deposits......... 706,270 683,814 580,946 510,592 435,558 426,535 
Totals, cash and interest....| 4,289,258 | 4,353,241 |] 3,146,415 | 2,734,499 | 2,727,884 3,256, 728 
Withdrawals.....~..:....... 5,119,808 | 4,352,003 | 3,908,411 | 3,346,412 | 3,227,602 3,424,422 
At credit of depositors...... 23,919,677 | 23,920,915 | 23,158,919 | 22,547,006 | 22,047,287 | 21,879,593 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 
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Ontario.— In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. ‘The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
at the rate of 2 p.c. per annum compounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The 
deposits are all repayable on demand. ‘Total deposits on Jan. 31, 1938, were over 
$38,600,000 and the number of depositors at that date was over 113,000. Twenty- 
five branches are in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two, or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c. for one year and 2; p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dec. 31, 1937, was $7,278,299, made up of $4,174,433 in demand 
certificates and $3,103,866 in term certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dee. 31, 1937, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $4,500,000, savings deposits of $61,596,525, and total 
liabilities of $62,651,999. Total assets amounted to $67,696,388 including nearly 
$50,000,000 of Dominion, provincial, and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Econo- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and 
given a Dominion charter by 34 Vic., c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1937, savings deposits 
of $13,554,387, a paid-up capital and reserve of $2,500,000 and total assets o 
$16,889,837. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (234 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 19386) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1936, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $7,692,407, while the amount on loan was $8,943,821. Loans 
granted in 19386 numbered 13,974 amounting to $3,370,821. Profits realized am- 
ounted to $459,601. (See also p. 783 of this volume.) 


25.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, for representative years 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-37. 


Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year. - Deposits. Year. Deposits. Year. Deposits. 


: $ Ales 
At June 30— At Mar. 31— At Mar. 31— 
TT ean See: ,369, 
pan a eae ry Ayal 10 0ae Oke ca. Fe 32,239,620 || 1925..........00084 65,837,254 
(orie ot tke He Shar PUIG) Laer Ae 39,020. 620 | 4006 © eres 67,241,344 
Fe Roto RIGID SRR 34, 770:886 3) 1907 5. opera es 69,940,351 
focha We Meet 9’ 191. 895 LONG eae eee 39 O20 ROO GIS Schone aise 72,695,422 
TSDC dr eee 10,908,987 || 1914-..-.-.. se eee 40,133,351 || 
FC RE ees 13,128,483 |] 1915........-.-. +. 8 0 tee Td 900 bee Se eee 70,809, 603 
IGG R Ale See 37,817,474 | 1939 peed anne 
19 OPheiig ohare 1795 ATI ROS oo sea dalek £0, 405 087-1 1081. won ehaneneiope ere etie a mas 
| RR ee rte 25,050, 966 1932 : 68, 683,324 
1D Bei a. aoe Shes 441305078 | cnvens ese aes ree 
AN 2 Ns. a ane Ld et naa A 43/000 Bag [1088 ie. tea pe gee 68, 113, 501 
i CON gloat i 46,799, 877 
At Mar, 31— 1091s stage tl 238 18058 PANS deel ae wanes, 66,673,219 
rT pean ae ay ed D5, H50, 018.) 190. ent Ao a 68,576, 775° 1036. x os pores 66,496, 595 
10s. Gat tek 28,097; 248°) 1008 MU raat on. ds 59,327,961 || 1936........ 0.0.00. 69, 665,415 


1 UR Ree oma citan Ae 29, 80%. 99 slp LOGka deleem chan cae Ye 64,245 SEL S LOOT sissse Saetayars sea alelaes 73,450, 133 . 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presented at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1918. 


The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. In Table 1, however, certain summary statistics of provincial companies 
have been supplied for 1936 by courtesy of those companies and are included in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
The provincial figures are believed to be substantially correct. It will be noted 
that the totals for the division of assets of trust companies by type of asset 
(shown in the lower part of the table) do not agree with the totals in the upper part 
of the trust company section, for the reason that par values are used in the former 
case and book values in the latter. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to 
those companies operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, 
the statistics of loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the province 
of Nova Scotia, and brought by the laws of that province under the examination 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance, have been included as well as those for 
trust companies in New Brunswick since 1934 in Table 3. All the tabulations of 
this Section have been rearranged and revised; the historical series now start with 
the year 1920, at which time the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the 
administration of the legislation concerning Dominion trust and loan companies— 
the Department of Finance had previously exercised supervision of their activities. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, but had declined to $196,120,255 
by 1936. The assets of trust companies, not including trust, estates, and agency 
funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and 
guaranteed funds, have increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $237,588,455 in 
1936. In the former year, the total of trust, estates, and agency funds administered 
amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,537,931,352. (Table 1.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department depcsits, Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings, and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. The his- 
torical statistics published in Tables 1 and 2 respecting loan companies have been 
revised by the separation of the statistics of small loans companies, which are now 
included in Section 2. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Table 1 are of particular interest in the case 


* Revised under the directionof G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


1.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and Trust 
Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Provincial | Dominion 
Item. Companies. pecan oa 
LOAN COMPANIES. 
Book. walie ol'nssOtets Sy acctanchind? wtuwiew tae aeoles du ta Pore ae 58,909,744! 137,210,511] 196,120,255 
Fiabilities to the pubhie.socs. sex os on Cane Soe een oa eee 29,326,729) 101,194,542] 130,521,271 
Capital Stock— 
AUCHOFIZEG. Sakae kes coe Ee TOO CTO ee 42,523,375} 59,150,000) 101,673,375 
Subseribeda. 4. ¢5cu% Ger ese date actinc teri eo ka ase 20,329,402} 26,208,900} 46,538,302 
Pard-up or) Sot bet S608 ee ek whee peo cee Pee ee eee 18,012,979} 19,361,368] 37,374,347 
Reserve and contingency funds... 0). al Ae eee 10,610,227} 15,262,697| 25,872,924 
Other liabilities to shareholders. . 56... cca neaiskn ocnsecateun oe 812,587) 1,381,205) 2,193,792 
Total Jiabilities to'shareholdera:... 2 oe oe eee eee 29,435,793) 36,005,270) 65,441,063 
Net profits realized ‘during years; ss 3.<0ucr scone k hmeio ees bose he 1,035,868] 1,287,563) 2,323,431 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets (Book Values)— 
Company: finds i202. 505 es decane al UE A UE 63,770,447) 16,374,558) 80,145,005 
Gisrahtoed Hinds <5. oo We te ener peo eo 121,986,843} 35,456,607) 157,443,450 
MOUAIS eo natn c hod obs eee Loe ee eee 185,757,290) 51,831,165] 237,588,455 
Estates, trust and apency, funds.© 34.2543... sncei concn dena evk. 2,311 ,906,898| 226,024, 454|2,537,981 ,852 
Capital Stock— 
AGENGTIZO0 ys pce eee eae ERE Eat ee tee 66,907,600} 18,650,000) 85,557,600 
Subscribed ii fos feo ey eee nee Ce Ce eee 30,282,046] 10,843,470} 41,125,516 
PSIDAMD vz viacinsix's gale. cid ehoes was oe ae Ce es 27,935,240} 9,803,722] 37,738,962 
Reserve and contingency funds..........cccecccccccccccceccccccees 18,830,662} 4,935,216] 23,765,878 
Unappropriated surpluses 2265.00). . 24. fed dasetcutved in. Lule on 2,818,723 698,115 3,516,838 
Net profita realized. during“ year. . 24 <(cci. tac. care chlecie  bsiekeieene’, 2,729,120 729,405) 3,458,525 


VO 


CLassIFICATION or Company Funps, GUARANTEED Funps, AND Estates, TRUST AND AGENCY Funps, 
BY Tyrr or Asset (PAR VALUES). 


Total Company Estates, Trust, 
and d 


Company Funds. Guaranteed Funds. an 
Type Guaranteed Funds. Agency Funds. 
of Asset.” Provincial] Dominion} Provincial} Dominion| Provincial} Dominion Provincial }| Dominion 
om- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- m- 
panies. panies. panies. panies. panies. panies. panies, panies. 
sah $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dominion 
and provin- 


cial bonds..| 5,950,820] 2,069,357] 11,016,618] 4,164,709] 16,967,438] 6,234,066 
Mortgages...|13,574,716| 5,360,064) 59,407,756|20,979, 239] 72,982, 472/26,339,303] 131,798,467| 33,362,386 
Oagh. deniees 1,624,137} 908,014] 6,880,358] 1,199,866} 8,504,495) 2,107,880]| 45,579,825} 5,547,643 
Assets!...../40,402,880} 7,245,778] 43,927,321/10,365,199] 84,330, 201 17,610,977 1,817, 783,388) 145, 081,356 


314,991,970} 35,720,448 


—_—_—_——————-| | | | |S | | | NL 


Totals. .. .|61,552, 553/15, 583, 213/121, 232,053 36,709,013 182, 784, 606/52, 292,226/2,310,153, 650/219, 711,833 


1 Including real estate, collateral loans, stocks, bonds other than Dominion and provincial issues which 
are not segregated in the company returns. 
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2.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the 


Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-36. 


Nore.—Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Section 2 of this chapter, 


p. 937-938) and differ from those published in earlier Year Books. 


ASSETS. 
e rae . 
ebentures, terest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on Rents, etc., 
Year. Estate. on Real Tite: niher Hand and Dus and Total.2 
Estate. Company in Banks. Aectued: 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
54 Veen 4,753,049 | 63,725,084 1,750,128 | 16,593,932 3,363,877 1,658 90,413,261 
TOD ECA ceases 4,979,779 | 67,147,513 1,618,865 | 15,328,797 4,568,984 2,790,348 96,698,810 
W9e2 Sa esate: 5,309,854 | 69,824,985 1,916,976 | 16,967,305 4,800,649 2,989,460 | 102,462,090 
1023 Sa acces 5,515,170 | 73,858,726 | 1,772,148 | 16,445,635 | 3,467,822 | 3,353,822 | 104,866,102 
Dee sisters Sols os 4,035,532 | 71,468,506 1,722,803 | 18,568, 856 3,636,592 2,470,756 | 101,919,837 
19202 se. ccs 3,982,921 | 79,106,407 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 3,442,928 2,180,700 | 110,638, 667 
19268225. feee3- 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 | 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 | 4,284,648 | 2,274,535 | 120,321,095 
Eh yy eee ia ae 3,999,808 |102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 5,672,479 2,020,087 | 134,669,734 
1TO28F ons. 2h 0acs 4,172,704 {105,106,365 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 3,255,166 1,746,138 | 134,634,288 
19293 6,156,227 |103,774,850 | 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 | 3,186,180 | 1,833,545 | 134,877,701 
WGSUSocce eels oe 7,069,914 {105,477,328 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 4,291,855 2,558,238 | 142,657,134 
TOBE eS scoe. 8,104,521 |106, 607,563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 3,282,016 3,529,451 | 147,094, 183 
108287. nee bse 8,263,875 |102,661, 879 491,387 | 21,521,472 4,527,610 4,366,369 | 142,886,473 
pL ES ea ea 8,860,817 | 98,357,741 240,069 | 18,767,937 4,311, 894 5,437,535 | 136,990,422 
bs) Cae ae aoe 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 4,384,592 6,532,256 | 140,147,053 
19353...... .eee-| 9,527,647 | 96,008,289 306,183 | 20,572,693 3,670,060 6,926,558 | 137,994,145 
TOSG8 eeece sc 9,770,965 | 97,622,787 271,660 | 21,175,454 3,496,046 3,928,038 | 137,210,511 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
pe Bee Pe Debenture Stock. ap ee 
: apita eserve : ue 
Paid Up | Funds. Total.‘ Elsewhere Deposits. and Total.5 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

IGOR aes cates 24, 062,521)13,442,364/39, 110, 640/16, 982, 032/18, 451, 054/15, 257, 840 6 51,302, 620 
NOD Ascc eva s < 25, 750, 966] 14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689/17, 682, 083/20, 265, 766/15, 868, 926 480,547| 54,651,433 
MOUS oe pcan eras 25,241, 600/14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363//20, 360, 480/22, 390, 990/16, 910,558 499,661} 60,386,903 
PROS oe acre sinc 3 hatero 24,939, 622/14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24,315, 010/15, 854, 029 577,460} 63,600,093 
aL pd, ee en eee 22,592, 057/13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138/25, 426, 434/21, 901, 431/15, 970,077 543,131) 63,989,554 
MOZOESac-ccw estes c 23, 632,474) 14,555, 603/38, 461, 375/30, 052, 139/21, 600, 001 18, 660, 122 538,755! 71,066,398 
BOZG? ness Was «cess 23,498, 336]14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613, 088/21, 572, 810}21,316, 150 663,987] 80,447,480 
VOD acss cue cases 20,699, 710|14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/147, 818, 386/19, 965, 321/27, 019,323 868, 694] 95,895,897 
TOS pats wie aiareiate 20,038, 831/14, 112, 114/36, 067, 816/151, 269, 133/15, 292, 362/30, 671, 257 940,528} 98,408,186 
19208 Acaue ceca 20,192, 840}14, 427, 948/35, 694, 166/52, 857, 277/14, 813, 287/29, 602, 789 941,795) 98,482,375 
WOBOR eae nen «hens 20,333, 966)14, 615, 844135, 634, 733/58, 058, 682/15, 063,313/31,581, 913 978,602} 105,896,436 
EP Dike Spee. ae 20,407, 157|14, 717, 152/35, 765, 429/638, 158, 214 14, 837, 565 30, 823,662} 1,027,388] 110,280,658 
DUBS? isieieiviate acre 3. 19,174, 463/14, 724, 620/35, 455, 456/161, 959, 437/14, 858, 798/29, 418, 924 989,303} 107,431,181 
1OSSe ads s clew'c news 19, 253,370|15, 182, 125/35, 855, 209/60, 483, 299/15, 161, 505/24, 287, 270 996,132} 101,120,948 
BOOTS ee hs attra theca 19,373, 841/15, 800, 582/36, 599, 186||61, 157, 372/16, 222, 139/24, 908,363) 1,004,063} 103,536,768 
iL a ee 19,393, 907/15, 618, 715136, 404, 095/59, 386, 546/14, 530, 516/26, 556,302 898, 830 101,578,778 
BOGUP flaia ards acre die 19,361,368]15, 262, 697/36, 005, 271/158, 918, 941/14, 939, 518/26, 250, 954 860,115] 101,194,543 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


2 Includes other assets. 


3 Includes statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the 


Dominion Department of Insurance. 


other liabilities to the public. 6 Not shown separately for this year. 


4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


5 Includes 
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3.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-36. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Year. 


On 
Real 
Estate, 
First 
Liens. 


$ 


4,736, 064 
4,408,914 
5, 254,434 


5,402, 752 
5,114, 753 
5,148, 123 


5,450,907 
5, 668, 574 
5,651,201 


5, 652, 084 
5,573,596 
6,034, 794 


6,057,336 
5,413,800 
5,034,509 


5, 162, 632 
5,105, 167 


Loans. 
o 


On 
Real 
Estate, 
Second 
Liens. 


$ 

Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


n 
Stocks 
and 
Securi- 
ties. 


$ 


512,800 
344,302 
391,475 


375, 129 
446,001 
618, 250 


580, 128 
977,514 
1, 156, 698 


1,121,536 
1,183, 298 
1,035, 169 


628, 586 
706, 146 
973,532 


666,465 
884, 014 


Real 
Estate. 


$ 


701,564 
908,618 
973 , 022 


1,048, 682 
1,551, 673 
1,969, 737 


2,091,322 
2,140,344 
2,148,354 


1,959,581 
2,049, 285 
2,140, 792 


2,306, 950 
2,655, 924 
3,008,327 


3,163, 130 
3,304,918 


Govern- 

ment, 

Muni- Cash 
cipal on 
and Stocks. Hand 

School and in 

and other Banks. 
Securities 
Owned. 

$ $ $ 
2,500,942} 349,294) 576,125 
2,400,914 253,779 603,618 
1,584, 234 264,186) 473,687 
1,656,304} | 292,564} 481,672 
1,598,971 336,818] 524,368 
2,323,064} 482,956] 203,431 
2,318,344] — 477,917} 705,064 
1,993,823] 494,083) 804,469 
2,808,630} 495,094) 917,019 
Si 2aee (ae) SA2os OT 659, 466 
3,176,348} 458,392 732,025 
3,211,183} 488,995) 551,595 
3,105,079] 447,940) 773,537 
3,418,374] 451,552 624,363 
3,681,872] 454,975 667,932 
3,591,823] 471,431] 1,008,869 
3,960,552} 461,014) 914,439 


All 
other 
Assets 
belonging 
to the 
Com- 
panies. 


$ 


847, 463 
1,317, 785 
1,412,205 


1,573,406 
2,483, 675 
1,763,355 


1,571,595 
1,603,906 
1,589, 288 


1,623,031 
1,779,338 
1,996,819 


2,042, 228 
2,081, 259 
2,080,072 


1,906, 543 
1,744,454 


Total 
Assets 
of the 
Com- 
panies. 


$ 


10, 224, 252 
10, 237,930 
10,353, 243 


10, 830, 509 
12,056, 259 
12,453,916 


13,195, 277 
13, 682,713 
14,766, 284 


14, 669,497 
14,952, 282 


15,361, 656 
15,351,418 
15,901, 219 


15,970,893 
16,374, 558 


ee 


a a a 


GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS. 
SSS SS ee ee er ae eee 


15,459,347. 


Loans. Govern- 

ment, : aoe ee 

Municipal, ash on ssets 
Year. On School Stocks. Hand and yh held against 
On Stocks and other in Banks. Sets. ||Guaranteed 

Real Estate. and Securities Funds. 

Securities. Owned. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

O20 ances ee 4,247,183 Nil 2,437,106 329,801 853, 832 941,588 8,809,510 
Sere eeks see 4,159,355 Nil 2,508, 197 Nil 550,011 1,556, 622 8,774, 185 
LPO Ry a ee Mate 5, 241,872 Nil 1,823,290 150,951 546,929 | 1,022,363 8,785,405 
eee ck ee 8,552,388 220,717 1, 0105225 137,791 251,508 476,375 10,649,004 
10g rceice ieee 12, 278, 138 345, 892 989,050 137,791 404,999 152,867 14,308, 737 
1925) 3 See 12,897,930 490,528 1,463,920 85, 062 636,526 B20na78 15,897,339 
1 oy nS ee oe 14,005,093 1,334,078 1,488,070 85,062 813,344 253,765 17,979,412 
192 ee a ee 16,596, 737 2,407,158 1,978,136 85, 062 1,067,790 329,870 22,464, 753 
1928 eee 17,095, 284 2,337,415 2,000,020 85,062 1,911, 962 299,275 24,105, 724 
192QM etc te 18,447,949 1,804,750 2,689,069 3,288 1, 132, 633 387,574 24,465, 263 
LOSOLON TL. eae 19,513,691 2,075,322 2,491,089 Nil 1,948,592 380, 135 26,408, 829 
LOS eee ee 20,812,176 887,015 2,598,587 18,300 919,982 482,159 25,718, 219 
kth Pd Rearend 19,336, 735 1,480,454 3,286,467 Nil 688, 136 431,121 25, 222,913 
1g33 eee ee 19, 141,920 2,551,966 4,072,131 23,400 1,084,150 523,140 27,396, 707 
1934te eee 19,911,247 | 3,913,332 || 5,771,085 Nil 1,444, 847 610,546 || 31,651,057 
IL fs) pane Bk Pee 20,123,641 4,004,017 8,542,061 Nil 1,345, 204 742,469 34,757,392 
LOGOt eee 20,474,810 5,748, 256 7,300,519 Nil 1,199,866 733,156 35,456, 607 


wl a aE Ns Fee i ae ee 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 937. 
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3.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-36—concluded. 


LIABILITIES. 


Company Funds. Guaranteed Funds. 


Liabilities 
* Liabilities to Shareholders. to the 
Year. Public. 
Tape Total. Principal. Total. 
Capital Reserve Other ie 
aid Up. | Funds. Liabilities. TO'! | yporrowes 
$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920 wes ts 7,465,376} 1,851,028 263,716} 9,580,120 422,368] 10,002,488) 8,673,539} 8,809,5102 
OE aaa MOB Aah Le kad 40,0 126,279] 9,405,871 501,460} 9,907,331), 8,424,128) 8,549,6422 
O22 Taaeae 7,678,401} 1,912,123 46,068] 9,636,592 329,827] 9,966,419) 8,473,720) 8,600,5882 
At is a Sea 7,772,749] 1,908,887 5,674! 9,687,310 832,724] 10,520,034) 10,306, 767| 10,484,8632 
TOZa enna 8,796,479| 1,918,567 169,390} 10,884,436 766,783) 11,651,.219]) 14,027,120) 14,160,7032 
LO25ES» os 9,523,618} 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969,661 232,813] 12,202,474|| 15,897,339]. 15,897,339 
yt ee 9,666,449} 2,313,464 393,932) 12,373,845 580,380} 12,954, 225|| 17,979,412) 17,979,412 
1927 9,824,031) 2,653,673] - 443,377) 12,921,081 571,279] 13,492,360|| 22,464,753) 22,464,753 
1 ODSEE Ss oie: | 10,424,249) 2,877,766 549,905} 13,851,920 741,364] 14,593, 284) 24,105,724) 24,105,724 
1929u 10,512,879) 3,325;020 257,288) 14,095,187 325,914) 14,421,101) 24,465,263) 24,465,263 
19SOE See. 10,260,025} 3,431,538] = 718,240) 14,409,803 294,897) 14,704,700) 26,408,829] 26,408,829 
BI BG hapa 10,493,608} 3,478,889] 629,215) 14,601,712 464,719] 15,066,431) 25,718,221) 25,718, 221 
193288 » 10,601,822) 3,461,760 457,518} 14,521,100} : 368,279} 14,889,379] 25: 222,913); 25,222,913 
pM BREE 20 2 10,630,336} 3,555,585 444,302) 14,630,223)’ 206,372] 14,836,595] 27,396,708]: 27,396,708 
Ute: 8 Leadon 10,652,618] .3,746, 260 591,103] 14,989,981 246,466] 15,236,447] 31,651,057] 31,651,057 
193515: 10,590,333} 3,744,068 860,284) 15,194,685 121,461] 15,316, 146)) 34,757,391) 34,757,391 
OS bee 9,803,722 4,935,216 999,627] 15,738,565 139,496] 15,878,061) 35,456,607) 35,456,607 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance for the years 1925-33, inclusive, and by the Governments of Nova 
ce ay and New Brunswick for 1934-36, inclusive. 2 Includes interest due and accrued for the years 
1920-24. 


4.—Amount of Estate, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Dominion Government as at Dec. 31, 1920-36. 


Estates, Estates, 
Voar Trust, and Year Trust, and 
: Agency F Agency 
Funds. Funds. 
$ $ 
TODOS CHRE BREESE. SULYEEE TORRENS. DOORS OORT O29 erect PH cetind des pate, ote Sb. oe als 210,005,726 
LSPA ek a ae Si ae RS Re cee TORO OROS UE LOGO: hanes etre Wai Ae ears ae et 205, 282,593 
LODZ eee Sat, RIS Se keer hoe, Dee Sd ate ras QOEAA ORO OS HELOS TT. tel Aaeettas cenit: Serko sere eee 215, 698, 469 
TBAB SS co abs pata ogee ea ny AC aay ae LULZ GY bate ata Al gt ht D4 Oa fs hel cee ater ars git SiG Seen ceca 215, 702, 235 
SD a cee ee ne eh han cyte wicker anes [IPAS (Ope Fa PASI) sn U8 ai een nee re ies SSRN on rat ees 225,484,151 
NO OMe Says ot adit oe, Nive once « ahs) Nucor LADO RDO 2 tel 98 Sins Aaa. aw kee Ycyscesee be acta metus mraorere 230, 230, 283 
DORE ME coe MIC re ns. Liye neces otis TDR Meo oa LOD DR Le a cetacean ys See steak oe 242,594,310 
19DTREE ES: EE TiS rk Stead Wed Bas ee BOE Be TCI AOSOROGIDELOS ORS 4. RE CEE EEE SE eS oe ae oe 226, 024,454 
UB PASAY a) oan lne e Boy ood EEO BE Ae 202, 655, 185 


Section 2.—Small Loans Companies. 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies which make small loans, usually not exceeding five hundred 
dollars each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in 
most cases by endorsements or chattel mortgages. While small loans companies 
may, under their charter powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually 
they have made only a very few of such loans. As the business of these companies 
has now reached considerable proportions the figures showing the same are now 
separated from those of the loan companies proper and are no longer included in 
Table 2. The figures relating to the assets and liabilities of the three companies 
of this class which have commenced operations are shown in summary form below. 
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TE ain nia POS A Ete ee 

5.— Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


ASSETS. 
ee es eee 


Cash on 
Lo Other 
Year Receivable. agree Assets. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
hy Ee ARR Art Pe be PRR Mee ar es) AS Bd Tel 138,635 3,597 17,007 159, 239 
et RR oat Mabe ROG eth ee athe Be RN ed gies eens i Fea ob 434,432 | - 9,621 36,341 480,394 
LOGOS ic ccin mca siolele tie ae ako RO as he ae a ee 598,275 21,814 31,551 651,640 
1981 oi cae odie vSie ao edicts dmesk cahab ee eee 777,414 13,020 36, 939 827,373 
19S Be vi xin duccaeeeped ee vol Ueilacen ace ee 644,339 22, 125 13,449 679,913 
LOSS cate nce. tare en oes Wecieaeee cen cook Soto eee 1, 228,180 327,760 14,019 1,569,959 
bit PRN SRO Meet Men, ESN SG 2025 EGE | 2,353, 862 284, 761 22,111 2,660, 734 
TGSB cis ostoick nate sims Ranh casi ea ee ee 2,962,580 194,406 30,403 3,187,389 
TSG ores cceviccete tates «Den ee ee eee een a enn an 4,145,066 214,363 82,961 4,392,390 
“SA Dak WET ASE © GES LM) DSS JO aL TL DAO ee 


LIABILITIES. 
Oe 


Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Year. General] Reserve] Capital} Other Un- |} Other | | 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total. ee ed Taxes. | earned} Lia- Total. 
serve. | Losses.}| Up. | bilities. y- Income.| bilities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1928 Seses eer Nil 1,757| 101,000} 2,650 45,000} Nil 6,549 397 51,946 
1920 Fe es Nil 10,075} 101,000 1,399 346,924 40) 16,656 1,531 365,151 
1930%.2., 24 Nil 16,284} 141,150 7,418 450, 659 506} 22,211 8,843 482,219 
193 TE wee Nil 36,028} 273,150} 3,992 474, 659 55} 24,532) 10,704) 509,950 
1982 ene ea Nil 14,722} 331,600) 1,775 295,930} Nil 18,596} 12,375) 326,901 
1933 ers Nil 22,945] 976,750) 10,871 445,382 2,933} 96,248 1,142 545,705 
19845 e rae Nil 65,559} 976,750) 76,518 1,330,797} 13,661) 171,817] 3,520] 1,519,795 
1935....... Nil 91,061] 976,750} 163,923 1,681,062] 17,482] 222,643 4,260] 1,925,447 
1936 cctee 300,000! 146,658) 976,750!  2,771| 1,426,1791 2,581,710! 33,460! 315,678 4,099 2,934,947 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development since 1911 are illustrated by the sales of Canadian bonds 
by classes, shown in Table 6. (The figures are reproduced from the Monetary 
Times Annual, 1938.) In the first part of this table, the bonds sold in each year 
are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion or Provincial 
Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other corporations, while in the 
second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according to sales in 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally. reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War, owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1937 than in any 
other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 

Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for refunding 
former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection with public 
works and railways. 

Provincial bond issues have been on a.much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the ‘land boom’, than 


——— 


; 
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they have been in any other year, although sales in 1980 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, that is notice- 
able in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1980 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 1933, 
this being largely due to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. From 1934 to 1937 substantial recoveries were shown in both classes, the 
1936 figures being particularly high. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan Campaigns, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are reflected in the latter part of 
Table 4 showing that since 1915 a greatly increased proportion of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. Thus, in 1937, 93 p.c. of all bonds 
issued were sold in Canada, and 7 p.c. in the United States. ' 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 
1911-37. 


(From the Monetary Times Annual.) 
Nore.—Figures for 1904-10, inclusive, will be found at p. 921 of the 19833 Year Book. 


CLASSES OF BONDS. 


1 Not reported for this year. 


Calendar Year. | Dominion. | Provincial. Municipal. Railway. | Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85,611, 265 139, 530, 885 266, 812,988 
25,000,000 25,639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014,925 130, 124,069 272, 937,982 
34, 066, 666 36, 850, 000 110, 600, 936 65,895, 880 126,381,813 373, 795,295 
48, 666, 666 56, 100,000 79,133,996 | ~ 59,719,000 29,315,405 | 272,935,067 
170,000,000 48,105,000 67,393,328 33,675,000 15,933,000 | 335,106,328 
175,000,000 33,173,000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 | 356,882,542 
650,000, 000 15,300,000 24,189,079 17,700,000 18,850,000 | 726,039,079 
689,016,000 18,605,000 |. 43,570,361 19, 600,000 4,565,000 | 775,356,361 
753,000, 000 52,374,000 26, 274,089 35,359, 1383 42,930,000 | 909,937,222 
1 125,993,000 56,371,391 96,500,000 46,050,276 |. 324,914, 667 
1 160, 745,400 84,776,931 96,733,000 61,335,825 | 403,591,156 
200,000,000 | 114,918,000 87,088,877 13,505, 100 76,885,500 | 492,397,477 
200,000,000 | 106,279,000 83, 686,422 27,500, 000 97,352,320 | 514,817,742 
175,000,000 89,640,000 88,731,612 157,375,000 69,179,180 | 579,925,792 
169 , 333, 333 106,970,000 46,218,987 40,925,195 120,085,883 | 483,533,348 
105,000,000 76, 633, 267 65, 020, 194 34,500,000 | 250,919,200 | 532,072,661 
45,000,000 114, 795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 | 289,680,067 602,217,681 
1 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 | 285,083,000 | 453,592,088 
1 119,960,500 98, 667,809 199, 200, 000 243,330,600 661,158,909 
140,000,000 | 160,004,000} 109,648,063 137,238,000 | 220,355,000 | 767,245,063 
858, 109,300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121,750,000 59,432,000 |1, 250,820,571 
226, 250,000 128, 217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500,000 10,550,000 | 473,117,632 
440,000,000 82,889,000 41,282,513 1,000,000 4,385,000 569, 556, 513 
400,000,000 139, 868,000 24, 690, 132 32,500,000 40,902,696 |} 637,960,828 
739,300,000 123,407,000 44,793,200 48,400,000 60,605,700 |1,016,505, 900 
793,000,000 118, 735,000 34,356, 087 133,000,000 | 219,983, 2241/1, 299,074,3112 
883,500,000 | 174,362,000 52,137,475 65,880,000 91,298,800 |1,267, 178,275 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 
1911-37— concluded. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 


Sold Sold in Sold in 
Calendar Year. in United United Total. 
Canada. States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 
DOTS. See IGE a. SR a a ee 44,989,878 17,553,967 | 204,269,143 | 266,812,988 
Ge te tai res) aesieseore vod ic Seen ata ad apes c PREM eG BY. (Bee eye 30,966,406 | 204,236,394 | 272,937,982 
191S eter aoe Ueno ee ee 45,603,753 50,720,762 277,470,780 373,795, 295 
LUA, | carsact achive, « okesiot io cack ap ary erick Ae tee 32,999,860 53,944,548 | 185,990,659 272,935,067 
LOD 8 eaters «ciation q oP Ben Ra ro eee ee 115,325, 214 178,606, 114 41,175,000 335, 106,328 
LOU Gis Shenk ds crsns cece cott nase ein eR eee 102,938,778 206, 943,764 47,000,000 356, 882, 542 
a I ce teens Sep sees MO OPN lal ens Seat 546,330, 714 174, 708,365 5,000,000 726,039,079 
TDL SEI he ERS, a ae ee ee 727,446,361 33,310,000 14,600,000 775,356,361 
UE Eee ee oes eT ee te ee 705,385,419 199, 446, 670 5, 105,133 909, 937, 222 
1920 oF ees ie eee te SO OE ae) ae 101,830, 667 223,084,000 Nil 324,914, 667 
PH Oe ee ta Re Le Te eee OE. See nS © 213,326,543 178,113, 613 12,151,000 403,591,156 
LODO s cian elats Seo MORES es SRT Re ete ree 250, 184,984 242,212,493 Nil 492,397,477 
1923, MAS BL... Sees. Pere arf 427,868,742 84,517,000 2,432,000 514,817,742 
1924 ese ach atau > DO eee Cee 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3,622,500 579, 925, 792 
113 rar gr ce OS lr Rn ue ki eng ot 271,251, 682 181,870,000 30,411, 666 483, 533,348 
1926. mpgs cied dey, eRe ee renee: Red: 263,862,718 259, 209, 943 9,000,000 532,072,661 
1 ea AD See SRG RE Melee i a AO a 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4, 866, 667 602,217,681 
LOZ S472 >. REST ae 4 Meee Seer oe 278,080,088 159,512,000 16,000,000 453,592,088 
1020 ee oe citar ee ee ee ee 378,395,909 263 , 654,000 19,109,000 661, 158,909 
LOS 0 Pre ee ee ee ee Sa See 368, 868, 063 393, 632,000 4,745,000 767,245,063 
IQ BT osFe, cckeee% cutee eee weiuh ene Sir ete ek eager. 1,090,800, 571 155,920,000 4,100,000 |1, 250,820,571 
MOS 25s Salces vega ators ee PES ee EE re 377, 752, 632 81,015,000 14,350,000 473,117,632 
19383 SFA) FOSS AEE Ee SUR a See ree Bie 434,556,513 60,000,000 75,000,000} 569,556,513 
LOO 4 ores orare es RO ox te A Re ee eee 529, 630, 828 50,000,000 58,330,000 637,960,828 
193 8 ee ee et eae oe ee ee Sane. ee 853,940,900 | 162,065,000 500,000 |1,016,505, 900 
193 6ncisd. Nes CoRR ee Oe. ee 1,211, 824,3111 86,000,000 1,250,000 |1,299,074,3111 
1987 yo ce 30h chaos Oe EO eee ee 1,178,928, 275 88, 250,000 Nil  |1, 267,178,275 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1987 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Corporation Dividends. 
(From the Financial Post Business Year Book.) 

The 1937 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $319,804,000, 
compared with $260,641,000 in 1936, or a gain of 22-7 p.c. The 1936 dividend 
disbursements amounted to over double those of 1933, the lowest year of the de- 
pression in this respect. Of the total disbursements for the year, mining companies 
accounted for $104,600,000 or 32-8 p.c. In Table 7 there is given an eight-year 
record of aggregate monthly dollar payments and yearly totals for all companies 
paying dividends in Canada. 


_ %—Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies, 1930-37. 
-—w66Owa—wn"naposo0nmnmamnS$3SaoqS9aHSa9aaa9SSapaSMS 


Month. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
JAUDATS cc cde ae oe 30,310 27,959 20,401 13,855 14,417 14,785 16, 032 22,442 
D@BmuSEy cnc So 7,946 5,101 4,095 3,336 3, 783 3,496 4,311 5, 722 
Marchivas aaa ooo ee 22,771 24,3731) 18,945 16,754 17, 267 9,440 19,176 21,500 
ARTA Tacs ene tee 32, 635 32,0581) 21,274 11,602 12,266 14, 621 16,161 20,917 
Mage eal dae 6,581 5,301 4,674 2,931 4,793 4,025 3,332 6,847 
TUR iataas! aaeye oka 33,847 28,8311} 19,343 17,497 41,939 55,8041} 61,333 67,642 
Julars sx clueraens cae be 29,301 18,7021) 16,008 12,672 16,4231) 18,679 23,408 31,212 
AUBUSC cnt. + Aten 7,037 4,801} 4,392 3,260 4,464 4,362 3,580 4,585 
September........ 23, 669 19,1871) 16,049 14,271 9, 732 12,315 14,610 19, 226 
OGiObGr saath’ teats 35,886 23,8941) 15,920 11,807 13,849 14,801 16,018 19,489 
November........ 6,738 4,679} 3,652 | .. 3,656 4,188 3,601 4,680 9; 046 
December.....)... 50,0001; 26,0731] 20,209 23,038 42,639 66,7001! 78,000 91,176 
Totals ........ 286,7211) 220,959'| 164,962 | 134,679 319,804 


185,7601|  222,62911 260,641 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Section 5.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained’so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. During the first eleven years after Confederation, 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the latter 
date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation was only 
between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the 
United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, ex- 
change was brought practically back to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold 
payments in 1925 and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges 
were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate 
discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange resulting from this discount 
persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. 
Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered 
intervals. Fluctuations since September, 1931, are dealt with below. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.*—Because of Canada’s close 
financial and commercial relationships with the United Kingdcm and the United 
States, Canadian exchange rates are influenced to a large extent by the London and 
New York markets. The United Kingdom buys much more from Canada than 
Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards the trade between 
Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a supply of bills on 
London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations in the United 
Kingdom. By offering these for sale for United States funds in London or New 
York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and the amount 
of gold transfers is thereby greatly reduced. The volume of sterling exchange on 
Canadian account thus passed to the New York market does not greatly influence 
New York rates of sterling exchange under normal conditions; on the contrary, 
the volume of the New York-London transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian 
rates along with them. 

In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
the United Kingdom found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, 
only a very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were 
left with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The de- 
cision of the United Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted 
in a sharp depreciation of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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and fluctuated broadly with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the 
ranks of gold standard currencies on Apr. 19, 1933. 


Since that time major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a gold basis, but was de- 
valued at 59-06 p.c. of its former gold parity (133 grains or zx oz. of gold to the dollar 
as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries following 
suit at irregular intervals until the final break-up of the European gold ‘bloc’ in 
September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
were the last to abandon post-war gold standards established between 1925 and 1927. 
During 1936, the United States dollar and the Canadian dollar fluctuated narrowly 
about par, while the pound sterling declined in the latter half of the year until it also 
approached its old New York and Montreal parity of $4-866. With the exception of 
the last three months of the year, when readjustments within the former gold bloc 
were occurring, 1936 exchange fluctuations were unusually narrow. This was broadly 
true also for 1937, although there were considerable declines in the French franc, 
Spanish peseta and Brazilian milreis. 


8.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1936 and 1937. 


Nots.—The noon rates in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based have been supplied by the 
ank of Canada. 


CLODER octen coe hc enete 


Australia. Austria. ee Finland. 
Month. Pound. Schilling. Krone. Markka. 
Old par value. 4-8666 0296 +0252 
1936. | 1937. | 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. | 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ 
January. 2esi.70.ee eee . : : : : . . : : . +022} -022 
IHGDrUALY..cen mon aerate . : : . ° . . . . : °022| -022 
IMANGRE fc ce eae tne sate loe : . . : : . : : . . +022} -022 
Aprile ee ex, eae . : : . . . . . . -022} -022 
MES V2 2e woh ees aera . . . : . . . : . -022) -022 
VUNG Sree ase teen ee : : ° . . : . : °022} -022 
ATM hie AAR AG Aiwa SoS . . . : : : : . : : -022) -022 
AUZUSL sone teiee . : . : : : : . : : +022) -022 
September............. . : . : . . : . . -022} -022 
October sn. 28 eo oe : . . : : : : -022| -022 
November............. : : : . . : : : . +022} -022 
December.............. . . : . : . : . : : - 022 
Spain 
Peseta 
Month. 
Old par value. - 1930 
1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. |] 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ 
January siete ia 137 - 
February: 24) soe lee 138 - 
areh as eee 138 - 
April 53s one: aoe An 137 - 
RY siete oi: c/a\nislsacnioin cies eo 137 <3 
June? 2S hia 137 - 
JULY Saawec ters nae ee 137 - 
August. ton. coe ct ee ea. 137} -064 
065 
- 063 
063 
062 


S) => Ss 
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8.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1936 and 1937— 
concluded. 


Si ovges Brazil. Hong Kong. 
B tal 
Month. ceer) Milreis. Dollar. 
Old par value. -3000 
1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ $ 
WAMNGLY Roloc cecteets foe nes 256 322} -306 
Februarys.e okt eek ase 257 328} -304 
Pig) ease ee ean 257 326} -304 
ADT ete coe ie. coon. alee: 256 326] -305 
NE GPhone a etssers ras sic 257 325] +305 
SURG aaa ceed ea aieee ce 260 324) -304 
ul yee coc Meee ee ae 259 322] -304 
PAUEUBU soc etnicte bates i oe a 259 312} -310 
September esis s ck sss - 260 312} -309 
Octo UeRancss -saiac ees ss +253 310} -310 
November...........-- +252 304) +311 
December..........+0.:. 253 305) +312 
oe New — 
terling. : 
Month. ioe i it 
Old par value. 4-8666 1-00 
1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. || 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BEATE tn AiRe qt os are RRA 375| -371]) +290] -286)) -297) -297] 4-966 1-001} 1-000 
MC OLURE VN cccioc cle use e.cuie cre a's 6 377| +370) +291] -285] -299) -296/ 4-994 999} 1-000 
Marching erect nose cs ee bene tenes 376| -°369]) -290]/ -285|| -299) -297] 4-978 1-001} 1-000 
DGS 1 IN ak ING ae er PRPS re ee 375| -°371]) -290) -286] +299) -297] 4-967 1-005} -999 
ahs nc et HOR Pree s 376] -°372i) -291) +287) -298) -298} 4-980 1-002} -998 
US oy hs Se es aa i ee = See nO oe -380| -373i) +295} -288] -300} -297) 5-033 1-003} 1-001 
CICA Pip Be <0 oS aan Lae Seer ears °379| -376)| -294| -289]) -300} -2964 5-027 1-001) 1-001 
ASIF ISG Mats sid Bad Sia old oo oo aa °379| -°376]| +294) -290) +301] -297] 5-027 1-000} 1-000 
SIQGT STR Co eee ESN Sn Rene °381| +374] +295} +289] -300} +297] 5-039 1-000} 1-000 
DEtObER sce ss eens fe Sele Be +370} + -374]) +286] +289) +294) -295!) 4-897 1-000} 1-000 
TS Fepicce bell 07S) oat AE pa aa rennet -369| -377]| -285| -291)) +295) -294) 4-882 999} -999 
NV OCCIM DED tee tect ieee ce vce Toe 371| -3771 +285) -291ll -2961 -295)| 4-904 999] 1-000 


1 Free market rates. 


CHAPTER XXIII.INSURANCE.* 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former ‘‘Province of Canada’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (8) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word “companies”, as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies and exchanges which transact the. business of insurance. 
The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes (1) and (3) above 
may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registeredt by the Dominon, 
but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected 
in companies of class (8) even though not registered, if the insurance is effected 
without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if an office is not main- 
tained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected and losses may be 
adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as ‘unlicensed insurance’. 
Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province of incorporation, 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province subject to 
compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion laws, may be 
granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their business to the 
province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few only have been 
granted Dominion registration. 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance Com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of 
their solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
which may be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932,t as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 

The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


* The statistics of Fire, Life, and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised under the direction of 
Gabe inlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) 
under the direction of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

_ _ + Prior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the ‘‘licensing”’ of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provided for ‘‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in substance. 

{ The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46). The Foreign Insuranc., 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47). 
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Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures 
to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for ‘out of Canada’ business. 


The statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado, and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) 
business transacted in other provinces. 


Returns for unlicensed insurance, above referred to, were required under 
Sec. 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and statistics 
compiled from these returns were published in the Canada Year Book, prior to 
the 1933 edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held uncon- 
stitutional by the Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court 
of the King’s Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete 
and were not published in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at 
the 1932 session of Parliament, a section analogous to Sec. 16 was enacted, 
applicable to unlicensed insurance and the information was, therefore, revived in 
the 1934-35 edition. This information is, however, no longer required from such 
companies and has been again dropped. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the seaports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phcenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
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it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the Awtna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836, respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 3l, 
1936, shows that at that date there were 269 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 50 were Canadian, 68 were British 
and 151 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to over 81 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada, 
illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the operations of indi- 
vidual companies for the year 1936, follow. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1936, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,248,273,- 
260,* while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$1,184,852,046. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1936, with 
Dominion and provincial companies was $10,433, 125,306. 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922, and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
of fire insurance has decreased by 56-88 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1936, while in Tables 3, 4, 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 
years 1932 to 1936, classified by nationality of companies. A further summary of 


_  * According to preliminary figures, fire insurance in force in companies registered by the Dominion 
increased by $525, 326,633 in 1937. The large increases of iater years are due, in part, to Dominion regis- 
tration of certain provincially registered companies. 
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business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 1935 and 1936, 
premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. 
Further, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and_ provincial 
licensees is given in Table 7 


1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under 


Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1937. 


showing 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 

PSCOG Stars, 188,359,809 
1870. 191,549,586 
SST Ss: ee 228, 453, 784 
Saat. : Se 251,722,940 
1 te, Cope See: 278, 754, 835 
1Si4 Sr Mae 306, 844, 219 
ESTO} Se. cet: 364, 421,029 
1876" 5 ee. 404, 608, 180 
i No ht Regia een 2 420,342,681 
UST Sec se wean 409, 899, 701 
POLO fees ty ce 407,357,985 
posed Piaget cater tas 411,563, 271 
TSS he sheen 462,210,968 
TSS2 iets sce 526, 856,478 
LOSaiscreetee 572,264, 041 
ISSO ok Wo ce 605,507, 789 
1SSb ae ace 611, 794,479 
TSSO2 2s i es 586, 773, 022 
LSS 7s Sees 634, 767,337 
ESSSiSY AL 650, 735, 059 
PSS9) O55. Lah 684,538,378 
LS90M RA eee 720,679,621 
CUO Ge Bar 759, 602,191 
a BA Pie Meera: 821,410,072 
ho Et ate ae 814, 687, 057 
TSO2- eee. oe 836, 067, 202 
189573 837,872, 864 
ES9G ce ito 845,574,352 
i Ga arp aa 868,522,217 
ECO Saad ean 895,394,107 
SOO eo ered 936, 869, 668 
OOO ni tte tee 992,332,360 
BOO Beene 1,038, 687,619 
OO Reece 1,075, 263,168 
1905s eee un: 1, 140, 453, 716 
1904 eee 1, 215,013,931 
POOD coher siee 1,318, 146,495 
ROOD. cccicteue rr. 1,443,902, 244 
qO07 S25 2, 1,614, 703, 536 
PONS. fe 1,700, 708, 263 
AVOO. ooo ae 1, 863, 276,504 
POLO pee. 2,034, 276,740 
ROLE eee 2,279, 868,346 
1 AN Ve Eee 2,684,355, 895 
POTS. oF ashe 3,151, 930,389 
O14 3,456, 019, 009 
BOLD sin ok shia 3,531, 620, 802 


Premiums 
Received 


Net 


during 
Year. 


10,577, 084 
11,384, 762 


13, 169, 882| - 


14, 285, 671 


14, 687,963 
16,114,475 
17,027,275 
17,049, 464 
18,725,531 


20,575, 255 


26, 474, 833 


1 Figures from 1869-76 not available. 


46847—603 


6,000,519 


10, 292,393 


10, 936, 948 
12,119,581 
14,003, 759 
15,347, 284 
14,161,949 


Percent- 
age of 
Losses 
to Pre- 
miums. 


Gross Amount 
of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


$ 


171,540,475 
199, 102,070 


244,437,172 
277,387,271 
271,095,928 
329,178,974 
331,098,419 


401, 148,747 
385, 736, 566 
359, 847, 757 
360, 704,419 
384, 051, 861 


441,416, 238 
478, 044,416 
513,580,302 
513,983,378 
486, 002,908 


505,752,907 
532, 757,088 
541,580,007 
572,782,104 
620, 723,945 


623, 418, 422 
687,175, 688 
687, 604, 239 
653, 589, 428 
667, 639, 048 


669, 288, 650 
663, 698, 309 
681, 160, 689 
756, 257, 098 
803,428, 654 


821,522, 854 
892, 049, 886 
933 , 274, 764 
1,002,305, 105 
1,140, 095,372 


1,210,099, 865 
1,364, 204,991 
1,466, 294, 021 
1,579,975, 867 
1,817,055, 685 


1,987,640,591 
2,374, 161, 732 
2,925, 200, 553 
3,104, 101,568 
3, 111,552,903 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


3,817,360 
3,723,530 
3,608,501 
3,958,437 


4,414,728 
4,850,717 
5,379,950 
5,934,773 
5,684, 758 


5,854,172 
6,145, 188 
6,390, 296 
6, 628, 336 
7,019,319 


7,248,495 
8,086, 503 
8,115,594 
8,158, 033 
8, 243, 605 


8,397,876 
8,304, 227 
8,564, 124 
9,316, 685 
10,031,735 


11,688,958 
13,087,251 
14, 038, 182 
16,006, 969 
18, 262, 037 


18,554,730 
20,492, 863 
21,968,432 
22, 293, 633 
24,684, 296 


26,867,170 
30, 639, 867 
36,032, 461 
36, 185,927 
36,048,345 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance. 


et et pet 
Moy rieee e 


Ree 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1937—concluded. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 

LOG Sra Geers 3,720, 058, 236 
ik) WR er eee 3,986, 197,514 
TOR ae ere 4,523,514, 841 
L919). ate elo 4,923, 024,381 
1920 ns Saves eee 5,969, 872,278 
102 see ee 6,020,513, 832 
19222, S25 eee 6,348, 637, 436 
OgB eee oe 6,806, 937, 041 
1 AEA “repre ome: 7,224,475, 267 
TO25 FES ess 7,583,297, 899 
O26 eaters 8,051, 444, 136 
19274. 8 ere 8, 287, 732, 966 
1Q2S Roscoe 8, 761,579,512 
1929S es ei 9,431, 169,594 
LOS0heen eee 9,672, 996,973 
193te ae eee 9,544, 641, 293 
19382. Fe 9,301, 747,991 
TOS Sictw ene 9,008, 262, 736 
TERY Gels Daas 2% 8 8,804, 840, 676 
LOSD Sap es 8,782,698, 099 
1936.8 a2- eee 9, 248, 273, 260 
LOS Ree ney 9,773,599, 893 


Net Percent- 
Premiums | 49888 | “age of 
Received : Losses 

: during 
during Vidar to Pre- 
Year. ; miums. 
$ $ p.c. 
27,783,852 | 15,114,063 54-40 
31,246,530 | 16,379,101 52-42 
35,954,405 | 19,359,352 53-84 
40,031,474 | 16,679,355 41-67 
50,527,937 | 21,935,387 43-41 
47,312,564] 27,572,560! 58-28 
48,168,310] 32,848, 0201 68-19 
51,169,250] 32,142,4941 62-82 
49,833, 7181] 29,186,904! 58-57 
51,040,075] 26,943,089! 52-79 
52,595, 9231) 25,705,975! 48-87 
51,375, 6371) 20,831,9311 40-55 
54,826,851] 25,544, 6641 46-57 
56, 112,4571) 30,209, 8391 53-84 
52, 646,5201| 30,427,968} 57-71 
50,342, 6691] 29,938,409! 59-47 
46,911,9291) 30,068,923! 64-10 
41,573,9861| 21,655,460! 52-09 
41,468,1191] 16,968,030! 40-92 
40,884,8761] 14,821,465! 86-25 
40,218,296] 14,072,237! 34-99 
42,475, 60411 14,811,055! 34-89 


1 These figures show premiums written and losses incurred. 


revision. 


Gross Amount Proniiens 


of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


$ 


3,418, 238, 860 
4,049, 059,999 
4,606,035, 056 
5, 423,569,961 
6, 790,670,610 
6,139,531, 168 
6,471, 133, 294 
7,311,835, 110 
6,987,536, 461 
7,646,026, 535 
8,716, 166, 834 
8,531, 139,424 
9, 187,224,958 
10, 791, 096, 165 
10,311, 193,608 
10, 789,737,477 
10,339, 649, 769 
10, 644,787,101 
9,506, 703 , 020 
9,641,773, 674 
9, 642, 269, 141 
10, 415, 441, 962 


Charged 
Thereon. 


$ 


37,231,691 
43,515,822 
48,770,112 
57,577, 632 
71,143,917 
68, 161,786 
68,347, 294 
73,037,471 
71,146,802 
74,679, 130 
81,104, 612 
76,423, 855 
80,413, 215 
87,317,411 
82,700, 147 
86,741, 056 
81, 823, 235 
78,980,010 
68, 793, 705 
67,596, 146 
66,831,039 
71, 908, 789 


Average 
Cost per 


$100 of 


Insurance, 


SeSSSSSSSSSOCSCSCHM HEE HR HHH A 
AOOoNIIAIWAMDMOMDMDUMUOCODOOOCOF 


2 Figures for 1937 are subject to 


2.—VFire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 


Under Dominion Registration, 1936. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 


Beaversnne etc ee 


British Hmpire nee ae 
British Northwestern 
Canada Accident 
Canada Security............ 
Canadian Fire 


ee 


eee er eeesee 


ee ed 


Ca Wen a tT 


Canadian Indemnity 
Canadian Surety 
Casualty 
Commerce Mutual 


ao iene in ake hecelnpelain ok 


sre ee aee 
ery 


Cy 


Dominion of Canada General 
Economical Mutual 
Ensign 
Fire Insurance of Canada... 
General Accident of Canada 
Globe Indemnity... ..\05... 
Grain 


ERali fax Sey eer ss eae ene 
FLudsonfBaye.ccce. sere one 
Imperial Guarantee 


see eww eee 


&, Wieinv 6,9 fee, 6:56) a 0.8 ve) ec ate (al (ea) we 8 


ee een eens 


ey 


Gross 
Amount of 
Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 


54,845, 698 
304,550 
8,771,796 
62, 764,440 
8,957,671 
11, 050, 260 
53, 746, 798 
44, 252,042 
36, 887, 263 
51, 201, 842 
58, 416,599 
18,027,118 
16,022,426 
9,278,181 
26, 654, 953 
18,005, 529 
251,350 
55,454, 165 
46, 839 , 766 
45, 133, 862 
11,885,575 
60, 489, 559 
23,821,126 
58, 237, 130 
60, 461, 631 
31,748,173 
61,101, 164 
85, 154,955 
12,782,785 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


451,457 

3,396 

68,539 
479, 143 

94,552 
116, 879 
263, 139 
387,348 
261,839 
395, 256 
408, 624 
139,911 
118,573 

69, 136 
670,977 
156, 022 

3, 142 
456,499 
319, 023 
401,350 
100, 762 
569, 420 
152,554 
343 , 253 
565, 577 
192,374 
441,433 
410,627 
69,709 


Rate 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


186, 606 
3,396 
21,702 
320,935 
62,111 
79,473 
129,946 
153,758 
131,713 
296,719 
157,170 
106,529 
52,918 
37,783 
366,331 
95,097 
3,117 
282,415 
176,173 
308, 113 
64,519 
280, 232 
74,911 
118,489 
508, 562 
93,232 
241, 233 
148, 264 
39, 664 


Net Losses 
Incurred, 
including 

Adjustment 
Expenses. 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Incurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 


under Dominion Registration, 1936—continued. 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


197,889 
42,944 
511, 643 


74,970 
196, 294 
234, 674 
253, 058 
254, 523 
164,507 
229, 156 
211, 168 

9,418 
207, 153 
518, 817 
270,171 
125, 661 
116, 151 

68, 062 

84, 219 

1, 665, 302 
663 , 034 


a 


Gross 
Amount of 
Company. Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 
Canadian Companies— $ 
concluded. 
Imperial Insurance.......... 26,501,828 
Kanes. Mirtuslans...< n0.s.cnee. 3,535, 220 
Liverpool-Manitoba......... 78,413, 251 
London and Lancashire 
COMOPANGOB Aa.) . 2. BRS, 9,889,107 
London-Canada............. 26,405,478 
Mercantilavs. gu... .<:.. dese: 42,541,179 
National-Liverpool......... 35,707,125 
Worth Eynapire:......2:.<x:. 29,435, 490 
North. Westy: jie. .s.0..octeas. 20,969, 685 
WOCIIOHEHIGS eds oo 2. eae: 34, 893, 902 
Fevitic Coaatr.. J. 5. ...ske » 34, 603,979 
Eietou Cowmtysc is... ls sees. 1, 233 , 250 
MIDNOBT ores Pes See 25, 630, 128 
Portage la Prairie........... 33, 628, 899 
LATE ot oe Sg i ea 36,978, 229 
Beane re... seta. 20,106, 137 
Scottish Canadian.......... 16, 649, 821 
Security National........... 8,003,315 
Weiter seen 24-2... - Steer. 4,581,433 
Wawaneseer. as 5:.... 21537. 170, 887, 244 
Gatern sae bew.... t. aTe 100,300, 866 

Totals, Canadian...... 1, 793,393,973 

British Companies. 

Bimare hes. Ot os bec. 75, 701,992 
Anglo-Scottish.............. 30, 743, 195 

1 ET eget, pte eer ae Me 92,828, 287 
Bankers and Traders........ 3,906, 283 
British and European....... 11,655,008 
BritishsC@tawiee. nok coo. 59,691,431 
British General. 2.2)... 25,374, 634 
Britishsbawserfs.... 0. uk: 34,099, 362 
British Oale fu, 05.2) oS i . 13,718,608 
British, Praders. ... >... 2k. 64, 535, 433 
Caledonian. a4... css. 43 , 829 , 339 
Car and General............ 32,316, 460 
atieal Iu eort.. uk oi. eae. 31,576,373 
Century Insurance.......... 61,396, 642 
MEN BE sine clas SUS 5,334, 993 
Commercial Union Assur- 

TYSON SR ae tee a 215,031,918 
Carmbillsees: a... .... Ae 36,308, 048 
Hamle Stars pas. ...0.... ee. 49, 269,391 
Employers’ Liability....... 129, 043, 503 
Essex and Suffolk........... 23,375,061 
WIKOCSS.. S298 os cin eae. 6,185, 273 
General Accident Fire...... 99,550, 707 
Guardian Assurance......... 113,329,972 
ROTIULGNANCAR fhe docs. eRE 33,649,542 
Indemnity Marine.......... Nil 
Law, Union and Rock...... 52,901, 291 
Legal and General.......... 37,614, 402 
Liverpool and London and 

EATS) OTe), 2 a a 232,098,478 
Local Government.......... 11,080,396 
London and County......... 13, 137, 249 
London and Lancashire..... 200,109,618 
London and Provincial...... 6,459, 807 
London and Scottish........ 15, 457, 603 
London Assurance........... 94,754, 200 
London Guarantee.......... 38,320, 763 


Mistrineei em Oss... eek. Nil 

35,377, 680 
12,538, 266 
22,165,915 


14, 209,328 


ee 


398, 287 
208, 098 
579, 433 
40,890 
114,295 
338, 891 
192, 196 
134, 151 
124, 106 
331,734 
337,675 
211,605 
258, 722 
352, 252 
34,353 


1,659,585 
231,456 
359, 073 
724,858 
166,461 

51,261 
416,937 
876, 103 
154, 465 


317,513 
222,470 


1,645, 744 
90,070 
117,338 
1,181,198 
58,148 
109, 430 
497,760 
337,974 


199, 530 
71,280 
142, 645 


“I DOO MDNMNO WANN O ODD 
He NT DO COUNT rR OO OD AICO Or bo OO 


gqooocoocoocoeono cococococoorecoeo 
wear 


orm 
oO 


Soro coorst so Or 0000 
ie Ror) CON;NFROOORre 


ooo 


Net 


Premiums 
Written. 


101,925 
42,146 
189, 583 


32,695 
109,419 
117,081 

94,791 
124,404 

64, 066 
116, 618 

94,442 

9,398 

83,399 
218,670 
120, 233 

65, 691 

64,190 

29,917 

77,813 

1,206,973 
421,000 


7,925,560 


344, 655 
121,487 
446,275 
35, 242 
38,439 
248, 123 
64, 066 
66,941 
98,301 
155, 963 
268, 398 
135,772 
94,792 
177,886 
22,280 


612,383 
193, 240 
291,747 


263 , 053 
151,376 


849,411 
52,763 
92, 585 

898, 825 
46, 793 
74,522 

344, 265 
124,404 


i 
162,705 
51,347 
99,103 


Per- 
cent- 
Net Losses | age of 
Incurred, Osses 
including |Incurred 
Adjustment | to Pre- 
Expenses. | Miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
$ p.c 
27,867) 27-34 
26,967] 63-99 
70,118} 36-99 
10,525] 32-19 
57,665} 52-70 
44,064} 37-64 
35,059} 36-99 
40,213; 32-32 
23,122} 36-09 
44,169) 37-88 
34,360} 36-38 
1,397; 14-86 
30,845} 36-99 
173,128} 79-17 
41,800} 34-77 
16,084} 24-48 
32,637| 50-84 
7,967} 26-63 
23,244) 29-87 
438,955) 36-37 
137,883] 32-75 
2,733,680) 34-49 
99,484) 28-86 
37,985] 31-27 
147,784] 33-12 
4,814} 13:66 
13,873] 36-09 
92,302} 37:20 
23,122) 36-09 
26,820} 40-07 
47,200) 48-02 
41,996} 26-93 
125,245) 46-66 
30,906} 22-76 
35,059} 36-99 
76,920} 43-24 
5,999} 26-93 
264,539] 43-20 
80,033) 41-42 
91,445) 31-34 
169,213] 32-68 
19,453] 33-10 
4,571 10-55 
123,196] 41-26 
265,969] 39-60 
23,106} 32:16 
Nil = 
106,416} 40-45 
77,975} 51-51 
329,039] 38-74 
16,904} 32-04 
29,835} 32-22 
489,414) 54-45 
28,951) 61-87 
26,858} 36-04 
100,472} 29-18 
40,213) 32-32 
Nil - 
42,306} 26-00 
7,276| 14-17 
37,584| 37-92 


950 


%.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by 
under Dominion Registration, 


Company. 


British Companies— 
concluded. 


Norwich Union............. 
Ocean Accident............. 
Palatine ica, 682 > 2: hee 


Park... jee Pe cite: 


eeeee 


Ce ee er rd 


eee e reer ees 
i a ry 
ee 
see woes 
ee rd 
fee ere reece 
a a i a a ry 
i a i ar) 
eee ose eee eeees 
sem ee eer scores 
+102) 0.6 le a0 060-8 Bye 8.8 
ccm e eee recor eee 


TCHS Cee cece se ene 6 


a ey 


fEtna, 


sees 


Ce et Se er ec Te Yard 
a i ae 
eC er rd 
amin wy SeCRCury 


i a ey 
Creer eerccoeoeeas 
# thee a aparie b's ab taleimie were 


se eee ces 


save) oF ereverie (a. mile g) ae. a <1 6 et 6 © 
er iy 


oston 


a biel a) ‘a ae) SiSver ee) ae ja, ake era re 


ee iy 
Sede eae [eo (616 iel9 6) a) aie) a 
ale) eos a 63@ 6 sm Bee 
fee meee ves 


eee ee 


Central Union 
Citizens 


ee a ry 
Cia. bp giiere: eile elete, of 6'ee) 6 es le 6. 


see en eeeee 


Cree eee secesecsses 


see eee er ecceseves 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 
during 


151,493,525 
134,473, 064 


4,291, 911,017 


71,905, 655 


if < wip fee Tas! Bie. '@ 9 eve. @ 9106 6 ible w & 


INSURANCE 
SUE SEEEEEE EE Een ae eee eke er Lee eee ie FS 


Gross 


Year. 


78,041, 746 
43,487, 282 


28,590, 582 


44,062,541 
24, 093,313 


15,975,425 
29,761,311 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


NTASOSRAOONSHNEHAPRNNIWNNUIONOURONISUDY 


SeSesessoeosesesoooesesooorwrncscosecorncocooocold 
SBEBABSPALLENOSAAAAIW HA WAAMR WW IH IMAGE 


Premiums 


Net 
Written. 


Net Losses 
Incurred, 


Adjustment 
Expenses. 


including 


Companies Operating 
1936—continued. 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1936—continued. 


Rate der 
Gross ae Net Losses | age of 
Amount of Premiums Selah Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken} Charged ae S| Premiums including Incurred 
during Thereon, ba a Written. | Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. f Expenses. miums 
4 Writ- 
Risks tén 
Foreign Companies— $ $ sh $ $ Pete 
continued. 
Cotton and Woollen Manu- 
facturers Mutual........ 6, 660, 005 43,239) 0-65 9,513 4,601 48-27 
County Hing. $e 7: oe. 33, 096, 007 244,486] 0-74 9,425 4,638] 49-20 
age Pires ets 52) 16M, Nil - - Nil Nil - 
Enterprise Mutual.......... 10, 653, 188 61,948} 0-58 e111 6,428 57-85 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 17,432,824 117, 848 0-68 27,972 9,144 32-69 
Eureka Security............ 3, 262, 563 16,626; 0-51 9,058 352 3-89 
Fall River Manufacturers 
cate ae, Ck eee a ee 10, 117, 146 61,710} 0-61 3, 156 9,210} 291-82 
Peaeral 278 Pe... ost. Nil 2 - il il = 
Fidelity-Phenix Pee Se sets 49,013,910 358, 405 0-73 280,813 91,689 32-65 
Fire Association............ 30, 674, 120 179, 298 0-58 126,277 63, 993 50-68 
Firemans Fund............. 45,718,864 204,604) 0-45 149, 536 42,722) 28-57 
Firemens Insurance......... 21,289, 687 193,975 0-91 150, 445 51,658 34-34 
Firemens Mutual........... 32, 769 , 294 210,687 0-64 77, 082 9,805 12-72 
Fireproof Sprinklered....... 6,829, 250 8,645} 0-13 8,484 724 8-53 
First. American-............ 7,169, 669 58,277] 0-81 44 431 16,543} 37-23 
First? Nationale’... .....022. 13,932,100 106,401 0-76 Nil Nil - 
ba, Honciere seis § ee 26, 220, 059 316, 043 1-21 222 , 202 74,835] 33-68 
Bpaniclin tea. c ss ce 19,079, 293 127,107} 0-67 il il - 
General Fire of Paris....... 37,862, 832 262,533 0-69 130, 103 51,556] 39-63 
General Insurance of 
PATHONICALS 62 ok oes 55, 242, 463 421,298] 0-76 265, 264 141,274] 53-26 
Girard ids we eke 4,279,373 36,659} 0-86 30, 016 11,501 38-32 
Glens Wallss o.jcio nse 28,844,577 145, 029 0-50 91,013 30,404 33-41 
Granite Staten: fos. 2.2882! 8,910,002 51,096 0:57 32,402 21,850 67-43 
Great American............ 91,182, 636 575,615 0-63 421,940 4 211,014 50-01 
Hanover. oo 21a 8e. 19,465,376 123,462! 0-63 82,912 49,507] 59-71 
Hardware Dealers.......... 20, 696, 525 261,079 1-26 210,668 54,783 26-00 
Hardware Mutual........... 21,950,918 272, 652 1°24 228, 633 59,114) 25-86 
HMamford ire. . 22... 2. 882. . 105,928,409 641,725 0-61 530,320 192,327 36-27 
Home Fire and Marine...... 14, 435, 721 74,194) 0-51 58,753 20,657} 35-16 
Home Insurance............ 168,964, 276 ‘1,465, 710 0-87 151775226 479, 283 40-71 
Honiestea ds 28 os. Fee 6, 683, 121 74,150 1-11 il Nil - 
Hope Mutal t=: foo 2... eek. 7,951,986 49,681} 0-62 11,056 4,701 42-63 
Imperial Assurance......... 34, 458, 551 243,818 0:71 124,404 40, 213 32-32 
Indiana Lumbermens....... 8,735,401 84,850} 0-97 59,051 27,085} 45-87 
Individual Underwriters... . 38,355,006 81,819} 0-21 75, 625 20,086} 26-56 
Industrial Mutual........... 3,330,002 21,620) 0-65 4,756 2,301 48-38 
Insurance Co. of North 
America ses = yee. 140, 124,835 665,489} 0-47 469, 422 172,189} 36-68 
Insurance Co. of State of 
Pennsylvania........... Nil - - —13 155 ~ 
Inter-Insurers Exchange..... 425,000 1,815) 0-43 982 39 4-00 
international Sti 6208 a. 6,493, 863 ~ 74,686 1-15 47,644 30, 802 64-65 
Lumbermens Insurance. .... 10,505, 969 76,006} 0-72 64,911 37,097 57-15 
Lumbermen Mutual Insur- 
BNCOMT SN es ee. eee. 4,580,344 55,194] 1-21 43, 692 17,671 40-44 
Lumbermens Underwriting 
NEANCEs 2 es oes ee 23 , 462, 410 293 , 423 1-25 217,351 151,662} 69-78 
Lumber Mutual............. 9,349,882 126,280} 1-35 86,180 46,331 53-76 
Manufacturers Mutual....... 17, 755,312 103, 247 0-58 18,519 10,7138 57-85 
Manufacturing Lumbermens Nil - - Nil Nil - 
Maryland Insurance......... 11,170,514 86,798 0-78 65,430 31,621 48-33 
Mechanics Mutual.......... 10, 653,188 61,948 0-58 ats eon Wb ig 6,428 57-85 
Merchantsand Manufacturers 29,038,500 247,199 0-85 193,801 67, 132 34-64 
Merchants Fire............. 28,157,039 208,806} 0-74 183,539 53,776| 29-30 
Merchants Mutual Fire...... 10, 255, 132 63,477) 0-62 14,607 6,804] 46-58 
LDPC AS 6h. ft i oe 14, 228,334 97,531 0-69 74,896 15,287 20-41 
Metropolitan Fire........... 12,320, 762 87,690 0-71 69 , 053 21,060 30-50 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers.. 18, 953, 926 48,813] 0-26 45,014 19,969} 44-36 
Michivan Mire. 33:2. 5..G02- 11,681,552 91,561 0-78 26,657 11, 238 42-16 
Millers National............ 23,461,105 176,444] 0-75 125,903 51,045} 40-54 
Mill Owners Mutual of 
CIICASO VASES: ceca bis 3,008,582 20,455} 0-68 5, 664 1,302} 22-98 
Mill Owners Mutual of Iowa . 27,343,216 364,517 1-33 248,495 49,133 19-77 
Minnesota Implement....... 24,133,288 289, 843 1-20 224, 616 59,472} 26-48 
National-Ben Franklin...... 19,536,072 181,460) 0-93 144,815 52,354] 36-15 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1936—concluded. 


Rate pes 
of 
Gross Pre Net Losses | age of 
Amount of Premiums eiihate Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged = Premiums including {Incurred 
during Thereon. Hi ie Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. of Expenses. miums 
Risks Loa 
: $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
Foreign Companies— 
concluded. 
National Fire of Hartford. .. 55,521,341 332,726] 0-60 251,760 91,651} 36-40 
Nationale Fire of Paris..... 48,199, 026 492, 629 1-02 427,740 152, 751 35-71 
National Liberty........... 10,500,611 93,332} 0-89 il il - 
National Security........... 683, 181 6,232} 0-91 5,491 83 1-52 
National Union............. 23, 072,981 152,426] 0-66 123,530 51,280} 41-51 
ewarkits te at teens 26,520,208 192,697) 0-73 102,324 37,700} 36-84 
New Brunswick..........;. 8,014, 738 62,437] 0-78 il il - 
New Hampshire............ 26, 498, 650 173,131 0-65 122,120 53,187] 43-55 
OW JETSCYA- te) |. os ee 11,081,100 83, 751 0-76 75,096 24, 845 33-08 
Newsy ork Fite... 2... 3288: 25,083,300 228,882 0-91 188,727 85, 839 45-48 
New York Reciprocal...... 32,080,383 59, 854 0-19 56,318 6,359 11-29 
New York Underwriters.... 38,902, 790 250,159} 0-64 102,114 29,284] 28-68 
WNiseara 9 8 .. 500) eae. 28,824,926 144,591} 0-50 110, 253 43,506} 39-45 
Worth iRiver oc) 305 ee 23, 651,999 137,948} 0-58 109,360 LATS 16-24 
Worth Starse) 07 Sigea- 11,582,247 1285172) Tend 72,201 32,854] 45-50 
Northwestern Mutual....... 67,301, 180 865, 198 1-29 597, 135 128,828] 21-57 
Northwestern National..... 25, 923,577 238,299} 0-92 145, 452 38,809) 26-68 
io Farmers #% ° =. ° 44.23 5,155,893 49, 621 0-96 42,900 10,550} 24-59 
Pacifie Fiver. ta. -. ., . 3801. 40,928, 120 295,038] 0-72 133, 685 53,596] 40-09 
Paper Mill Mutual.......... 3,507, 758 21,389} 0-61 Moc 2,909} 50-74 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens . 6, 888, 138 85,202} 1-24 64,958 17,056} 26-26 
Phenix. of Paria. .....0: . te. 31,752,751 230,798} 0-73 115,912 47,563} 41-03 
Philadelphia Fire and 
ING sets ot, 20, 135,520 96,139) 0-48 58,505 24,424) 41-75 
Philadelphia Manufacturers 
PM utuads., OWS 5 Ee 8,785,897 56,700} 0-65 14,127 4,396} 31-12 
Phoenix of Hartford........ 84,512,157 521,189} 0-62 231, 767 75,763} 32-69 
Pilot Reinsurance........... Nil : ~ - il Nil - 
Protection Mutual.......... 4,512,872 30,683] 0-68 . 8,496 1,952 
Providence of Paris......... 27,163,151 218,342} 0-80 154,714 70,245 
Providence Washington..... 23,046,414 145,875} 0-63 89,814 31,173 
Queen oftAmerica.2..) ots... 113, 848,798 836, 333 0-73 427,250 157, 654 
Retail Lumbermens........ 3,760, 212 31,413} 0-84 28,517 7,809 
Rhode Island)... 2) tee. 18,575,942 132, 832 0-72 85,471 28,045 
Rhode Island Mutual....... 17, 755,312 103,247) 0-58 18,519 10,713 
Rossa . a oe ia 17,397,329 131,883} 0-76 103,016 22,359 
Rubber Manufacturers 
Mutual ce ee te 6, 660, 005 43,239] 0-65 9,513 4,601 
ih. eeu Bara SP ee 35,970, 700 220,400 0-61 145,921 43,473 
Security days ths hace eee eee 21,684,490 118,437 0-55 72,220 21,748 
Sentinel sec cislieifen sake: 3 0) oh coe 13,574, 724 86, 555 0-64 6, 664 2,810 
Springheld: ) . 7.) A eae 61,403,495 400, 861 0-65 262,536 109, 522 
State Mutual...... Rae re 21,306,374 123,897] 0-58 225223 12,856 
RUSGEX, OPE Se eee, 10, 796,818 104, 183 6-96 87,992 31,264 
Svea Sires heltacs. sevens e. ckereicie ate ee 8, 233, 547 50, 593 0-61 27,838 Sell 
Switzerland Generali. eee. 29,939,907 269, 045 0-90 141, 895 11,881 
ORD 28 Se tier kaa 9,283,813 43,123) 0-47 33,198 12,988 
Transcontinental............ 3,414, 685 10,640) 0-31 8,379 205 
Travelers ‘Hires... Re 68,193, 808 346, 796 0-51 286, 155 83, 867 
nderwriters Exchange..... 4,077,786 9,363) 0-23 8, 262 
Union of! Parisi o.. 37, 249, 097 296,533} 0-80 245, 824 99, 661 
United Firemen’s........... 13, 420, 727 100,445} 0-75 62, 202 20,107 
United Mutadl 2 |. eee 15,503,509 173,470 1-12 118,021 19,562 
United States Fire.......... 35, 753,517 218,155} 0-61 164, 821 49,490 
Urbaine 50.48... A, 19, 829,363 98,709} 0-50 77, 022 41,503 
Warner Reciprocal.......... 830, 524 2,018 0-29 1,874 Nil 
estchester’. 7°"... See. 27,742, 689 159, 864 0-58 94,945 33 , 623 
What Cheer Mutual........ 7,951,987 49,681; 0-62 11,055 4,701 
Worcester Manufacturers 
utuale eS 60s eee 10, 106, 247 61,657) 0-61 8,830 9, 062 
World Fire and Marine...... 9,611,668 73, 669 0-77 61,206 12,581 
Totals, Foreign........ 3,556, 964,151 24,900,496] 0-70 15,797,164 5,891,975 
Grand Totals............ 9,642, 269,141 66,831,026; 0-69 40,218,285 14,742,126 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies. : 
TT OINOAL RUD Sai te elon sicidcw Soa crccie co cit a » 2,525,736] 2,085,756] 2,020,588 1,989,144) 1,833,914 
LOSUSOW TEAL CBtRLO. . 1s dass ccse cose’ 1,623,502 1,220, 132 1,116,048 1,801,885 1,938, 969 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 44,960,198} 44,080,324) 45,611,133) 50,515,906] 56,674,057 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

ARR PE NAS BIG. Bite aes RES ayes + 6S, . 3,378,107} 3,200,097} 3,220,983} 3,179,405) 3,259,316 
Cash on hand and in banks!............. 4,429,593) 4,782,809) 5,451,675) 5,857,871] 5,587,889 
UNPenest- ANG TeNbsi et. vse. ticles’ asvelahous 537, 858 511,366 504, 444 530, 024 524, 483 
OTR EEIASSObS eee ee ee ae on eee: 4,049,393) 4,295,782} 3,899,758! 3,448,895) 3,064,360 

Totals, Assets.................. 61,504,387) 60,176,266) 61,824,629] 67,323,130] 72,882,988 
British Companies. 
Resl-estatesseccrececsex davis os avai 2,914,810} 2,935,910} 2,995,983} 3,020,175] 2,290,810 
Doarsion.renlbestatei: «dsc ciacsseebss 2,879,540} 2,738,679 2,733,535] 2,535,040 1,999, 665 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 46,647,883] 46,925,785) 50,857,791] 50,353,298] 49,196,988 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

CVSS Ee ae oto nee cS i Oa ee) Ce i 4,181,109} 3,890,121} 3,967,856} 3,807,444) 3,872,727 
Cash on hand and in banks!............. 3,224,750) 3,916,951; 4,514,297} 4,579,638) 4,462,608 
Thipprestsand TENiseel..c: PEER... ER 330, 703 293 , 393 292,177 284,484 266, 540 
Other-assets:in-Canadas sisec.ieeese ee: 1,235,939] 1,022,852 978,444 922,161 804,109 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 61,414,734) 61,723,691) 66,340,083) 65,502,240) 62,893,447 
Foreign Companies. 
BUCH INCBURUOL SE Soha cine oa oe irols ese niece - = 2 = = 
Boais:onreéaliestate vss rods cerstet rire: 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......,.... 86,808,509} 34,133,891] 33,369,124) 33,969,892) 35,387,700 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

FADO re ciS hepa a Pecan ae REM te tee ere eaten aad 3,000,938] 2,695,116} 2,788,018] 2,682,621) 2,892,533 
Cash on hand and in banks!............. 6,342,273) 5,409,339] 6,111,374] 7,137,333} 6,740,761 
Hiterest. aud Tenteret..c. . Sree ee see 319,977 296, 283 262,193 245,152 QVi288t. 
Other assets in Canada. ..¢5..028.5..0.6 256, 425 199,810 150, 196 170,809 95,450 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 46,741,122) 42,747,439} 42,693,905) 44,218,807) 45,401,831 
All Companies. 
RGA CALACO terre tee: anced socks es 5,440,546} 5,021,666} 5,016,572} 5,009,319} 4,124,724 
Eoansion'realestatel.ni2.c00rnine ehie cee 4,516,042 3,971,811 3,862,583 4,349,925 3,951, 634 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 128,416,590} 125,140,000] 129,838,047) 134,839,096) 141,258,745 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

RIA E Em ae ea kn os tee here aie ara siete he 10,560,154] 9,785,334] 9,976,857) 9,669,470) 10,024,576 
Cash on hand and in banks!............. 13,996,616} 14,109,099] 16,077,346] 17,574,842) 16,791,258 
HNLeRSStEAN A LENES,. i): seeaiancnste » cove annc se « 1,188,538 1,101,042) 1,058,814 1,059,660} 1,063,410 
Other assets in Canada. ..............2- 5,541,757| 5,518,444) 5,028,398} 4,541,865) 3,963,919 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies. . 

Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 5,135,795} 4,871,034] 4,976,772) 4,970,058} 4,644,185 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 13,747,055) 12,765,072} 12,598,953} 12,589,148} 13,033,448 
“SULTS SWIY? 212 aS pie tin al ee es ial eee ia 7,590,953] 7,197,726] 6,540,093} 6,640,900) 8,055,097 

Totals, Liabilities, Not Including 
( SITTD LS eap enrere as Reema eee iar a8 26,473,803} 24,833,832} 24,115,818] 24,200,101) 25,732,730 

TIixcess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
TEA TTI aco manne RE RRR TSS IAISS NE 35,030,584] 35,342,433} 37,708,811] 438,123,029} 47,150,259 
Capitalstock Paid Uup..os..00.02s00c0eer: 17,076,446 16,741,004] 16,772,229| 17,201,092 17,412,854 
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4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 4,639,231) 4,225,657] 3,400,961 3,190,800} 3,188,672 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 18,058,163] 16,774,248] 16,225,608 15,828,479] 15,568,239 
Suidry items, IS eG Foe oN 3,009, 101 1,959,979} 1,888,313 1,996,588] 1,751,518 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada....... 25,706,495) 22,959,884) 21,514,882 21,015,867} 20,508, 429 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital (se eae a bd ee 35,708,239) 38,763,807} 44,825,202 44,486,373} 42,385,018 
Capital stock paid up.................... ~ ~ - ~ - 
Foreign Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 2,411,555 1,832,977 1,059,395 1,254,840} 1,100,262 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 12,334,525} 10,678,271] 10,531,393 10,720,926] 12,322,459 
Sondry itemase? Ge’! 34). bey. * Be 990,333 918,349 986,749} 1,162,783] 1,247,252 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada....... 15,736,413) 13,429,597] 12,577,537 13,138,549} 14,669,973 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Gipital: shen, Bietinn the bs Se tee 31,004,709} 29,317,842! 30,116,368 31,080,258} 30,731,858 
Capital stock paid up.................... - - - - - 
All Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 12,186,581] 10,929,668 9, 437, 128 9,415,698 8,933,119 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 44,139,743] 40,217,591] 39,355,954 39,138,548] 40,924,146 
Sandry items 20r oiso ee ger ine 11,590,387} 10,076,054] 9,415,155 9,800,271} 11,053,867 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada, Not 
Including Capital.............. 67,916,711} 61,223,313 58,208,237] 58,354,517) 60,911,132 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Capitals... ROG a: [Pee Ry. Gee 101,743,532] 103,424,082] 112,650,380 118,689,660) 120,267,135 
Capital stock paid up!................... 17,076,446] 16,741,004] 16,772,229 17,201,092) 17,412,854 


1 Canadian companies only. 


5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36. 


Item 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
SS SS a eee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME. 


Canadian Companies. 


Net premiums written, fire and other 


INSUTANCS,. . mrt.e ana ated tac ee 24,197,136] 22,304,621] 23,121,983 22,082,758! 22,911,717 
Interest and dividends earned........... 2,429,914 2,243,109 2, 261,329 2,369, 553 2,500,051 
Sundry tema’, 00 weiter 1,011,964) 1,667,657) 3,205,661 4,071,625} 4,770,420 

Totals, Income................. 27,639,014) 26,215,387 28,588,973} 28,523,936 30,182,188 


1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1932-36—concluded. 


1935. 


1936. 


——— $< | —— |S | st 


26,482,370 


26, 243 , 241 
1,523,618 
11,696 


25,474,312 
1,108,045 


25,210,739 
907,527 
84,338 


1, 244,377 


1,165, 140 


5,535, 097 
7,022,317 


11,535,019 
958 , 223 
1,005, 538 


5, 023,355 
7,113,962 


12,176,171 
1,049,407 
1,014,006 


4,271,020 
6,969, 212 


11, 629, 827 
1, 257,937 
1,018, 258 


4,179,480 
6,837, 687 


11,207,478 
2,044, 148 
1,259, 924 


9,689,271 
8,584, 709 


7,670,487 
1,129, 150 


7,267,241 
8,217,314 


8,004,002 
1,196,576 


6,251, 193 
8,074,949 


8,033, 050 
1, 297,532 


5,839,751 
7,755,018 


8,721,614 
1,267,445 


| | | | 


8,272,440 


7,187,426 


1,737,754 
919,544 


6,492,204 
7,041, 693 


1,943,418 
851,998 


5, 942, 698 
7,093,073 


2,636, 652 
1,003,448 


5, 629, 986 
7,105,345 


2,951,588 
1,107,679 


Item. 1932. 
$ 
INCOME —concluded. 
British Companies. ! 
Net cash for premiums.............eee++ 28,944,515 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..... 1,660,570 
Sambi ilemis: aoe nhs oc, ele acs bdinte ea oa 6,697 
Totals, Income!................ 30,611, 782 
Foreign Companies. 
Net premiums written... odes. sc. oe ost os 21,013,821 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 1,463, 149 
Sundry lbemsovee. ee ss sb PeSew dsc ccee ed 40,120 
Totals, Income!................ 22,517,090 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire) ...........2.00:: 7,334,323 
General expenses (fire).............000005 6, 863,370 
On account of branches other than fire 
OV MLOL ee nt oe he ee sce eee 12,207,206 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders... . 1,474, 712 
AXON ere tee eee ci ait oe et eis ei Sis e0\0 1,042,411 
Totals, Expenditure............ 28, 922,022 
Excess of income over expenditure........] —1,283,008 
British Companies. ! 
Incurred for losses (fire) ..........c0.000¢ 12,495, 764 
General expenses (fire).............0.0005 8,626, 703 
On account of branches other than fire 
Or Worse. ce dte een tS ahh 8,170,740 
BUSS TORT LN A ty Pe pete ie peg & el pa Rena aan 1, 233, 827 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 30,527,034 
Excéss of income over expenditure........ 84,748 
Foreign Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire)..............00- 12,969,086 
General expenses (fire)?...............25: 7,692,132 
On account of branches other than fire 
TONTEUPRS alte 58 aE Sar eee ae seer 2,308,319 
BURL N eo ciyal cio class Strdteitesrouth'c redone e 1,030,117 
Totals, Expenditure!,?......... 23,999, 654 
Excess of income over expenditure........| —1,482,564 


349, 824 


2,534, 685 


3,095,210 


3,582,380 


1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2 Including dividends returned to policyholders. 
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6.—Amounts of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Cana- 
dian Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, and by British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1935 and 
1936. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted.) 


Sse 
a EY 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Province. 2 — 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1935. 
Prince Edward Island...... 35,947 17,493 152,846 60, 624 67,272 22,495 
Nowa Scotiak sce. eons. 327,808 154, 062 823, 120 303, 455 736,977 324,461 
New Brunswick............ 236,412 76, 688 807,890 303, 616 603, 547 306, 382 
Quebeci Ae ae 1,499,814 713,167 || 4,301,770 | 1,919,835 || 4,667,439 2,164,403 
ONGSTIO. or Se eee 3,425,217 | 1,144,591 || 6,234,407 | 2,027,103 || 4,918,653 1,703,704 
iWamtoban. pent 837,332 266,727 || 1,112,440 295, 243 959,388 236, 007 
Saskatchewan.............. 1, 036, 145 230,648 976,927 308,609 912,454 269, 698 
Alberta.yes) nee. Aas. teh. lee 895, 014 218,222 |} 1,195,436 397,358 || 1,136,939 348,505 
British Columbia........... 633, 919 188, 261 1,822,983 634,275 || 1,517,917 566, 068 
Yukon. ae ee ee 11, 238 10, 253 8,177 1,039 11, 222 _ 2,082 
Totals}. ............ 8,939,715} 3,020,112 || 17,443,350 | 6,251,192 || 15,541,626 5,942,691 
1936. 

Prince Edward Island....... 36, 821 8,775 146,101 41,885 63,161 20,128 
Nova Scotiat - tesco e hee 346, 153 166, 260 838,358 365,348 780,337 376, 025 
New Brunswick. ........... 293, 044 65, 535 871,145 226,101 610,934 259 , 389 
Quebec cca erste ee eee 1,526, 122 607, 678 4,002,432 1,707,141 4,606, 249 2,166,433 
Ontarioues.. ki ee ee 3,390, 627 1,154, 493 5,788,478 2, 232,229 5,116,258 1, 700,928 
Manitobacs. ttm Bern oe 865,355 298,535 1,013,484 223,865 935,549 206, 061 
Saskatchewan.>.as..--..).. 1,065,382 270,576 879,557 252,956 925, 634 203 , 993 
Al Dertase © Mec cmmae oe mee 830,979 242,347 1,072,829 281,474 1,095,216 263, 214 
British Columbia:.......:.. 624,921 169,185 || 1,787,092 507,940 || 1,564,698 417,151 
Uk niche ee oer es ah ee 3,456 13, 296 23, 498 637 16,672 2,297 
Totals seer. 8 -.1 8,988,537 | 2,984,084 || 16,495,563 | 5,839,749 || 15,744,170 5,626,186 


1 Totals include, in many cases, small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1936.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1936 are summarized 
in Table 7. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1936. 


a a ee St a ee a 


Gross . Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance Force at End | Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
Dominion Lieenseeas ac. sick + cnn ss ode 9, 642, 269, 141] 9,248, 273, 260 40,218, 296 14, 072, 237 
Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated....... 636, 794,823] 1,092, 185,530 4,510, 467) 1,979,716 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
INCOFPOFSteG \ te. eee ee ak Bea 94, 164, 836 92,666,516 492,136 210,908 
Totals, Provincial Licensees......... 730,959, 659) 1,184,852, 046 5,002,603 2,190, 624 
Grand Totals, 1936............. 10,373, 228,800/10, 433,125,306 45,220,899 16,262,861 


Grand Totals, 1935............. 10,566,640, 152/10, 426,722,052 46,134,914 17,234, 463 


, a 
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Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, . 
more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by A. D. 
Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pp. 937-944 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1933. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1936 by 42 companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 6 
British, and 8 foreign companies. There were also 6 British and 7 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance which had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection only with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One 
foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet written 
any life insurance business in Canada, except by way of reinsurance. 


As shown by the chronological statistics of Table 8, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 
while in 1936 it was $6,403,037,477,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 
tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general 
recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these statistics is the fact that in this field 
British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the 
foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance effected during the year 
1936 was $618,264,819,f as compared with $588,353,277 in 1935, $595,194,820 in 
1934, $578,585,659 in 1933, $653,249,366 in 1932, $782,716,064 in 1931, $884,749,748 
in 1930, and $978,141,485 in 1929, while the premiums paid were $200,541,265, 
as compared with $200,157,567 in 1935, $202,583,536 in 1934, $206,954,224 in 1933, 
$216,132,957 in 1932, $225,100,571 in 1931, $220,523,727 in 1930, and $210,728,479 
in 1929. 


In Table 9 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British, 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1936, while Table 10 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British, and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 11 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1936. Table 12 gives the insurance death 
rates by classes of companies, and Tables 13, 14 and 15 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income, and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1932-36. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given 
in Table 16 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 17, which 
shows that on Dec. 31, 1936, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$6,701,667,839. 


* This total does not include $168,586,134 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1937 indicate 
$6,542,786,202 of life insurance in force in Dominion companies not including $174,384,095 of fraternal insurance, 


+ The net amount of new insurance effected in 1937 was $672,794,298 according to preliminary figures. 
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8.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1937.! 


Net Amount 
of New 
Insurance 


Insurance 
in Force 
per Head of 


Net Amounts in Force. 


Canadian British Foreign : E 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Total Bron ata i all 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EES OTe 5,476,358 16,318,475 13,885, 249 35, 680, 082 12,854, 132 
As re 6,404, 437 17,391,922 18,898, 353 42,694,712 12, 194, 696 
8,711,111 18,405,325 18,709,499 45, 825, 935 13,332, 626 
13,070,811 19, 258, 166 34,905, 707 67, 234, 684 21,070,101 
15,777,197 18,862, 191 42,861,508 77,500, 896 21,053,618 
19,634,319 19, 863, 867 46, 218, 139 85,716,325 19, 108,221 
21,957,296 19,455,607 43,596,361 85, 009, 264 15,074,258 
24,649,284 18,873, 173 40,728,461 84, 250,918 13,890, 127 
26,870, 224 19,349, 204 39, 468, 475 85, 687, 903 13,534, 667 
28, 656,556 20,078, 533 36, 016, 848 84,751,937 12,169,755 
33, 246,543 19,410, 829 33,616,330 86, 273,702 11,354, 224 
eae are ate 37,838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 13,906, 887 
aoe GN nhs gael 46,041,591 20,983,092 36,266,249} 103,290,932 17,618,011 
Ay errr res 53,855, 051 22,329,368 38,857,629] 115,042,048 20,112,755 
rig bated Aha 59,213,609 23,511,712 41,471,554] 124,196,875 21,572,960 
eke fetta ta tain 66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596] 135,453,726 23,303,412 
Ieetia tig oh Aone 74,591, 139 25,930,272 49,440,735] 149,962,146 26,767,488 
SOOO css eeeens wre. 88,181, 859 27,225,607 55,908,230] 171,315, 696 34,800,598 
1887531 A tit 101,796,754 28,163,329 61,734,187} 191,694,270 37,381,810 
DOS 2 ft. ob 114,034,279 30, 003, 210 67,724,094) 211,761,583 40,923,529 
LSSO TI at se 125, 125, 692 30,488,618 76,349,392} 231,963,702 43,912,187 
UAL RS OAUE eee 135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847) 248,424, 567 39, 802, 956 
ok 4 Metra Be pi 3A8 143,368, 817 32,407,937 85,698,475) 261,475,229 37,609, 287 
Sh ae Oe Aa 154,709,077 33, 692, 706 90,708,482} 279,110,265 44,062,440 
Le a ete 167,475,872 33,543, 884 94,602,966) 295,622,722 44,802,847 
A UT aE re 177,511,846 33,911,885 96,737,705} 308,161,436 49,111,010 
Ub Bienes 188,326,057 34,341,172 96,590,352} 319,257,581 44,101,898 
ESOG Ti rere! a. SF 195,303,042 34, 837,448 97,660,009) 327,800,499 42,293,322 
CARS 208, 655,459 35,293,134] 100,063,684} 344,012,277 47,710,165 
POOR Rane Aoi ele 226,209, 636 36,606,195} 105,708,154] 368,523,985 54,387,303 
15) San pe 252,201,516 38,025,948} 113,943,209] 404,170,673 66, 184, 063 
TOO RSs renee 267,151,086 39,485,344) 124,433,416] 431,069, 846 67,729,115 
UA Re Rie Pe 284, 684, 621 40,216,186}  138,868,227| 463,769,034 72,854, 859 
19025 Scan coos 308, 202, 596 41,556,245) 159,053,464] 508,812,305 : 79,638,914 
1903 isto 2h 4. Sie 335, 638,940 42,127,260| 170,676,800] 548,443,000 ‘ 90,732,415 
LU ea eee te 364, 640, 166 42,608,738] 180,631,886] 587,880,790 100-89 97,617,402 
MOOS eK etal etes 397,946,902 43,809,211] 188,578,127| 630,334,240 105-02) 104,719,585 
WSOC. on cae cn eee 420, 864, 847 45,655,951} 189,740,102} 656, 260, 900 106-46 93, 722,510 
1907, fee ACS 450,573,724 46,462,314) 188,487,447] 685,523,485 106-93 88, 784, 250 
AOS roiie ne ee os 480, 266,931 46,161,957} 193,087,126} 719,516,014 108-61 98,644,410 
1900 BIS. Doce 515,415,437 46,985,192) 217,956,351! 780,356,980 114-76) 130,122,008 
tT ee ae 565, 667, 110 47,816,775) 242,629,174] 856, 113,059 122-51/ 150,785,305 
ROLE roe aes Oe: 626,770, 154 50,919,675} 272,530,942] 950,220,771 131-85] 173,341,738 
1012 oe see earees 706,656,117 54,537,725} 309,114,827] 1,070,308, 669 144-85)) 212,772,151 
gL) Pee emer ts 750, 637,902 58,176,795} 359,775,330] 1,168,590, 027 153-12} 225,606,787 
BULA ora ee 794,520,423 60,770,658} 386,869,397] 1,242, 160,478 157-65|| 212,977,464 
RS Re 829,972, 809 58,087,018] 423,556,850] 1,311,616, 677 164-34), 218,205,427 
TOGA a. 5 <n casts 895, 528, 435 59,151,931] 467,499,266] 1,422,179, 632 177-75), 227,210,162 
AGS eee 996, 699, 282 58,617,506) 529,725,775] 1,585,042, 563 196-66) 277,532,095 
OES Sis oon ee 1,105,503, 447 60,296,113} 619,261,713] 1,785, 061,273 219-08 307,279,759 
LUO arace te cee 1,362, 631,562 66,908,064} 758,297,691] 2,187,837,317 263 -25|]| 517,863,639 
1920 iro SE wareles 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,793,798] 2,657,025, 493 310-55] 630, 110,900 
At a a 1,860,026, 952 84,940,938} 989,875,958] 2,934,843, 848 333-96 514,654, 111 
LP An ete 2,013,722, 848 93,791,180) 1,063,874,968] 3,171,388, 996 355-58] 502, 279, 333 
TOD dinate ete 2,187,434, 147 98,023,020} 1,148, 051,506] 3,433,508, 673 381-03] 548,640,800 
MODbese 551). eh 2,413,853,480} 103,519,236] 1,246, 623,756 3, 763,996,472 411-64) 615,372,723 
eee ee: 2, 672,989,676) 108,565,248) 1,377,464, 924 4,159,019, 848 447-44) 712,091,889 
1026) LET: 2,979,946,768] 111,375,336] 1,518,874. 230 4,610, 196,334 487-65] 797,940,009 
LE Ee er: 3,277, 050,348) 113,883,716] 1,653,474, 770] 5,044,408. 834 523-44] 838,475,057 
Wan ktiny cece 8, 671,325,188] 115,340,577| 1,820,979, 858] 5,607,645, 623 570-16/ 918,742,064 
MOZO. ins setts tek 4,051,612,499} 116,545,637] 1,989, 104.071 6,157, 262, 207 613-94) 978,141,485 
19902 SF. eee 4,319,370,209} 117,410,860] 2,055,502, 125 6,492, 283, 194 636-00) 884,749,748 
eS EP ee eg 4,409, 707,938} 119,262,511] 2,093, 297,344 6, 622, 267,793 638-17] 782,716,064 
be a le 4,311,747,692} 115,831,319] 2,044, 029,535 6,471,608, 546 615-99), 653,249,366 
TNG2 Fa eteis cee 4,160,351,570} 113,807,916] 1,973,466, 488 6, 247, 625,974 584-93] 578,585,659 
MOSS fcs..12 9 ee 4,139, 796,088} 116,745,642] 1,964,184, 199 6, 220, 725,929 574-13] 595, 194,820 
10967 .2o ee 4,164,893, 298) 123, 148,855] 1,971,116, 251 6, 259, 158, 404 571-66] 588,353,277 
OS Bs orks UE et 4,256,850,150) 129,940,311] 2,016, 247.016 6, 403,037,477 580-62} 618,264,819 
ROBT cic: sazcaee 4,305, 806,010| 137,849, 456| 2,099, 130,736] 6,542,786, 202 588-38] 672,794, 298 


1 Figures do not include insurance in force 


and effected by fraternal societies operating under Dominion 


charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $174,384,095 in 1937, according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1932-36 are given in Table 16, pp. 965-966. 
* For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based, see p. 155. 3 Subject to revision. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1936. 


Nore.—The statistics of this table do not include the business of Canadian companies outside of Canada. 


Policies in Force. 


$ 

6, 293, 464 
378,540,411 
10, 002, 843 
235,222,965 
36,357, 192 
111,325,712 
140, 998, 267 
8, 264,382 
25,799,095 
35, 664, 453 
91,143,602 
453,726, 677 
206, 977, 566 
541,365,397 
257, 775, 836 
8,446, 702 
53,992, 136 
32, 204, 686 
497,204,890 
51, 239, 298 
171,171, 647 
41,721,431 
3,434,014 
8,537,354 
31,970,548 
27,785,579 
784,102,275 
5,581, 728 


Net 
Premium 
Income. 


$ 
189,110 
10,605, 893 
309, 055 
8,032,436 
1,115, 220 
3, 247, 824 
4,487,065 
5,394 
935,116 
1,004, 268 
2,750, 068 
13, 619, 632 
6,917, 696 
15,895, 872 
7,690, 100 
227,402 
1,589,960 
1,047,302 
16,087,559 
1,534,840 
5,860,490 
1, 232, 061 
125,472 
222,968 
875,371 
901,485 
22,382, 986 
135,614 


Net Amount 
of Policies 


Become 


Claims. } 


—_—_—— —— | | LT Ne 


6,624,390 


———_—$ ——— | — —— ——_——.s | —  —  |Y ) | | ——_ 


2 

6,989 
115,398 
165 


285, 247 
1,406,997 


1,547 


8,924 
16, 736,618 


30, 724, 183 
714,469 
2,208 
4,552,613 


18. 143.467 
24. 868,239 
32, 448.599 

40,648 


22 
544,405 


1,087,704 


393, 242 
39,030 
199, 019 


1 Including matured endowments. 
tered but not yet active. 


Policies Effected. 
Company. Net 
No. Amount 
Canadian Companies— $ 

Ancient Foresters’........ 5,663} 1,937,875 
ADEN ACA Teale o.5.c0 avo hove 7,407} 21,352,653 
GOmMIMELCIAN: es wes e hes 1, 234 1,242,569 
Confederation............. 9,123] 21,435,264 
Continental of Canada... 3,013} 4,986,072 

EAU TNE. 7 he aS SS ewan 6, 068 14,712,668 
Dominionecsocer es oe kes 4,343] 16,136,193 
Dominion of Canada...... 771 1,166, 554 

NSO TM Wehr Wleriiets isi ve 1,155) 2,500, 752 
Equitable of Canada...... 770) 2,811,377 
PU KCOISIOL’ : Feces os Hares blocs 6,292) 14,478,859 
Great-Westo..0) 5.8 10,940} 27,988,605 
daripenigocntry eke 5,332} 13,308,793 
AONCON, 50 oot vos ee 6 oat 125,145} 84,312,396 
Manufacturers............ 8,193} 16,939,673 
Maritime Satie. at ren 705 1,520,680 
iu, Beets) cle yt ayaa PaaS 4,234 6,971, 963 
WEOUULOR oe ieee. Ais ea ere oa 2,159) 4,784,065 
Mutual of Canada........ 17,122} 39,008, 203 
Wationalacmectieenil 2 panacea 2,767| 6,693,309 
North American.......... 7,858] 18,559,756 
WNOTUnOricte sc rs ore oe es 2,163} 4,970,605 
Royal Guardians......... 1,368 697,528 
Saskatchewan........ eS 1,357 1,758,195 
Sauvegarde............... 7,419 9,304,580 
DOVETOWI hs css cswiace con 2.77 7\- 8, 212,451 

RITE RE ES Seiad Male oitcun a caste ts ote 15,426} 44,008,920 
WVEGLOLI ote h eicriarcre sacehe sce 1,396 1,608,827 
Tot alsiierer carck seen 262,200} 389,909,385 
British Companies — 
Commercial Union....... 2 - 
ESHA IMs pee eres kee 6 2 = 
ae Association of Scot- 
2 iE 
Tero and London and 
OUI et ows alee oe 2 - 
London and Scottish...... 1,091 2,585,328 
Mutual and Citizens (Aus- 

EMR Wt as-is c= oa tone cere 175882) 5, 235,714 
North British and Mer- 

SENT) rie Steel Son aaa are 2 - 
Norwich Union..:......... 2 = 
Phoenix of London........ 30 63, 000 
Prudential of London..... 1,922) 4,564,265 
[Bie Rtgs t E- 5 knell eerie 2 776| 2,586,877 
Scottish Amicable........ - 
MtanGardeee ) foots. eles 1,349} 3,588,557 
ISS EP ot A, ek eg A is PS, Mae = 

TP OCAIS fe nes toes 23,050) 18,623,741 
Foreign Companies— 

vty PED ag oak nt a oa a Se Sn 765| 3,096,973 
Connecticut Mutual. ...... Ete - 
Continental of Illinois..... 3 - 
Equitable of U.S.......... 2 ~ 
ATCA ER ore. acees s/o 2 toned ho 1 5,000 
SLE ea baad aha ad ener en 11,000 
Matecpalitan i saelceybign MBE 309,752} 123,711,042 
Mutual of New York.. 2 = 
BTW OTEK sche wocie a ae, to lowseeys 2,446] 4,557,700 
Northwestern Mutual..... 2 - 
es iis eee Sa oer 463} 2,583,791 
Pan-American :... .c-56 . 6 cn 2 - 
Pheenix Mutual........... Fek2 - 
Provident Savings........ 2 ~ 
Prudential of America. . 198,717) 70,330,421 
PE Una tei hd Bias jee vi Sb gisinns 1 2,500 
bi ei g 23) bern spel EA ee eee 1,501! 5,377,266 


11 
2,606,930 
,719 

65, 055 

6 

3,024 

12 

6 

144 
1,369,094 
106 
23,710 


101, 734, 552 
2,000 
15,592, 552 


140, 044 
11,000 


1, 064,883,175 


52, 133, 868 
145,717, an 


, 149 

8, 679, 259 
64,343 
2,978 
192,544 
506, 036,347 
9,349 
114,794, 059 


1,656,773 
43 


422,510 
4,493 

535 
36,510, 084 
1,764,770 
4,695,441 


4,445 
18,770, 869 
16,570 
3,107,694 


2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


1,030, 651 
Nil 


428,399 
59 


1, 362, 010 


3 Regis- 
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§.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1936—concluded. 


— 
—  ——or—soaoOoOoOoOoOoeoeoeoeoeaeoeoO—S=$S$S$S$S$mm Olly 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net Amount 
Company See PP. aay har 5 ema ee reseen sea or ea of Policies 
1 N Net No Net Tene Become 
O» Amount. ‘ Amount. Claims. 1 
Foreign Companies—concl. $ $ $ $ 
Union: Labor...28.43.c526h 2 - 40 76,500 2,736 Nil 
Union Mutual............. 39 56, 000 2,108 4,999,316 122,760 64, 053 
United States............ 2 - 142 320,556 10, 226 28,206 
Totals. 2:2. 2.225 513,696) 209,731,693) 4,107,888] 2,016,247,016) 67,307,639] 18,855,083 
SUMMARY. 
Canadian companies........ 262,200) 389,909,385} 2,156,693] 4,256,850, 150) 129,258,259] 37,337,200 
British companies.......... 23,050} 18,623,741 148,612} 129,940,311) 3,975,367|/ 1,894,351 
Foreign companies.......... 513, 69€| 209,731,693) 4,107,888] 2,016, 247,016] 67,307,639] 18,855,083 
Grand Totals...... 798,946! 618,264,819] 6,413,193! 6,403,037,477| 200,541,265| 58,086,634 
1 Including matured endowments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


10.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1932-36. 


Ss 5558585058585 eS 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 


| | | | OT 


Canadian Companies—?! 


Policies effected... iia. nic ha. N 
Policies in force at end of each year.. 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amounts of policies effected. .. 
Net amounts of policies in force.... 


247, 256 237, 655 256, 294 241,514 262,200 
2,181,824) 2,059,069) 2,077,236] 2,100,310] 2,156,693 
23, 267 21,851 20,471 20, 284 20,818 
399, 498, 023} 353,725, 137] 366,634,749) 365,542,246] 389,909,385 
4,311,747,692|4,160,351,570/4,139,796,088 4,164,893 ,298|4,256,850,150 

Net amounts of policies become 


CLANS Fo haere cose oe hic oes $ | 37,800,409} 36,776,004] 35,102,636] 34,395,990] 37,337,200 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 138,805,014] 133,693,742] 131,407,513] 128,714,106] 129,258,259 
$ | 39,148,951] 38,514,102} 36,246,115] 36,114,865] 38,207,604 


me 250 


Unsettled Claims— 


Not Tesisted: 2-6-8 ties fee $ 4,051,937) 4,082,544) 4,537,956) 4,780,181] 5,437,204 
IRGSIStEd et ote eee een $ 142, 650 126,977 150,785 104, 192 132,159 
British Companies— 
Policies efected.”..’...checness (onl. No. 15, 690 23,457 31,437 25, 690 23,050 
Policies in force at end of each year.. “ 132,835 135,484 143, 132 145,111 148, 612 
Policies become claims............ v2 1,561 1,814 1,972 1,954 2,244 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ 13,054,139} 18,930,045} 17,131,400] 17,961,436] 18,623,741 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 115,831,319 113,807,916} 116,745,642] 123,148,855) 129,940,311 

Net amounts of policies become 
Glaipig Pia ce oe eee $ 2,134,503} 1,931,290] 2,158,900) 1,560,289} 1,894,351 
Amounts of premiums.............. $ 3,821,016] 3,671,235 3,682, 687 4,733,100} 3,975,367 
: $ 2,041,201 1,989,965 1,860, 638 1, 432, 254 1,910, 261 


Unsettled Claims— 


INOU Tesinted 73 ee oh ce one ee $ 342,714 257, 546 445,952 466, 822 453,075 
Resisted .. Gy ee, othe $ - - = - - 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies effeeteds.: (.. cacti otnese No. 546, 053 497,794 518,617 510,090 513, 696 
Policies in force at end ofeach year.. “ 4,322,793] 4,156,354) 4,120,156] 4,106,278} 4,107,888 
Policies become claims............ a 40,650 39, 292 39, 464 47,394 49,772 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ 240,697,204) 210,930,477] 211,428,671] 204,849,595) 209,731, 693 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |2,044,029,535 1,973,466,488]1,964,184,199]/1,971,116,251/2,016,247,016 
Net amounts of policies become 

elainns: te... ca: cies oe $ | 17,817,735) 16,769,945} 16,621,059] 17,842,159] 18,855,083 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 73,506,927} 69,589,247] 67,493,336] 66,710,361| 67,307,639 
$ | 18,903,444) 18,250,412} 17,956,517] 19,281,966] 20,315,814 


Unsettled. Claims— 


Not reateted..r. 9. a was nce eee $ 1,173,282} 1,167,959] 1,325,690] 1,443,126 1,633,570 
HesistOd scents cone ee ae $ 136,706 195, 266 103,098 80,333 67, 148 
1 Figures of Canadian business only. 2 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability 


claims. 
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19.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
All Companies— 
Policion etiected... 2.05.5... 0000: No, 808,999 758,906 806,348 777, 294 798,946 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6,587,452 6,350,907 6,340,524 6,351, 699 6,413, 193 
Policies become claims............ vd 65,478 62,957 61,907 69, 632 72,834 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 653,249,366} 578,585,659] 595,194,820] 588,353,277| 618,264,819 
Net amounts of policies in force. . $ 16, 471, 608, 546/6, 247, 625,974/6,220, 725, 1929/6, 259, 158,404/6,403, 037, 477 
Net amounts of policies become 


ADEE TSR heen h rons one Noe aire $ | 57,752,647| 55,477,239) 53,882,595) 53,798,438! 58,086,634 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 216,132,957) 206,954, 224] 202,583,536) 200,157,567] 200,541,265 
SOIR DAN ea ae Wie ia oes se ce $ 60,093,596] 58,754,479) 56,063,270] 56,829,085} 60,433,679 
Unsettled Claims— 

UACOp ASE CPS REG hee dna ee a $ 5,567,933) 5,508,049) 6,309,598) 6,690,129] 7,523,849 

OSISHOG cate. care eect hee us $ 279,356 322, 243 2538 , 883 184,525 199,307 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 


11.—Ordinary and Industria! Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1936. 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
N BvPe OF ae via Average Average 
ationality of Company. Total Total 
Number. Amount of || Number. Amount of 
Amount. a Policy. Amount. a Policy. 
Ordinary Pelicies— $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies...... 158,380} 359,841,397 1, 662, 271}3,841,729 412 2,311 
British companies . ae: 7,218] 16,148,653 43,237] 115,985,940 2,683 
Foreign companies. . _weie 71,216] 113,561,015 727, 606}1,186,580,340 1,631 
Totals, All Companies 236,814) 489,551,065 2,433, 114|5,144,295,692 2,114 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian companies...... * 113,980] 47,110,107 492,442) 184,813,379 Shi 
British companies........ 16, 285 3,529,308 105,370} 16,971,207 161 
Foreign companies........ 451,122] 105,798,697 3,379,913] 652,745,203 193 
Totals, All Companies| -f 581,387! 156,438,112 2691 2) 3,977,725] 854,529,789 215 
12.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1933-36. 
Number Number Number Number 
Type of Insurer of Policies | of Policies |Death Rate} of Policies | of Policies |Death Rate 
Xk Exposed |Terminated] per 1,000. Exposed | Terminated] per 1,000. 
to Risk. | by Death. to Risk. | by Death. 
1933. 1934. 
All companies, ordinary.....| 2,462,673 14,301 5-8 || 2,417,547 14,040 5-8 
All companies, industrial....} 4,024,931 26, 855 6-7 || 3,946,182 26,333 6-7 
Fraternal benefit societies... 207,843 3,068 | 14-8 204,678 3,062 15-0 
Wotals 2 05. 5 os 6,695,447 44,224 6-6 || 6,568,407 43,435 6-6 
~ 1935. 1936. 
All companies, ordinary.....} 2,408,858 14,473 6:0 |} 2,483,360 15-11 06; 6-2 
ll companies, industrial... . 3,961,037 26,701 6-7 || 3,976,250 27,103 6-8 
Fraternal benefit societies... 195,827 3,218 16-4 202,181 3,284 16-2 
Motais: £65.87 itt 6,565,722 44,392 6-8 || 6,611,791 45,493 6-9 


—— 
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13.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1932-36. 


Nore.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 on 
p. 953. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Canadian Companies—} : : ; , 
Real estatesa. a2: anke Agoee eee eae 58,337,559} 63,078,581) 69,379,472] 75,503,841} 80,495,129 
Real estate held under agreements of 
salatent ye iee. 2% odanh ona: eee 13,037,053} 13,932,171] 14,538,336] 15,134,489] 17,658,063 
Loans:on real estates. snac. sea. ean chee 335,551,887] 323,148,767] 310,791,592] 300,707,103) 297,992,429 
iLoansion collaterals. 46.5. seen eee 133, 165 138,574 126,010 809, 128 223,113 
Polley LOANS ssa aasiee sean oe 295,133,868] 294,299,076] 284,466,595} 272,158,603] 261,172,955 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 853, 612,304] 885,174,606} 993,039, 478]1,100,025,515)1,250,954,257 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 31,683,251} 31,780,768} 31,591,496) 31,115,498} 29,413,033 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 17,139,284) 31,424,004) 32,249,720] 40,240,011] 31,289,540 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 47,408,318] 44,595,013] 42,499,654) 41,464,884] 40,878,240 
Other assetssialrescik eres oe 3,067,348} 3,475,114; 2,625,116} 3,585,954) 3,127,374 
Totals, Assets?................. 1,655,104,037|1,691,041,674|1,781,307,469) 1,880, 745,026) 2,013,204,133 
British Companies— FN ii PAS ie ee 
Realiestateacienine (cai trash ee 766, 288 765,390 892, 058 933,158 1,049,529 
Real estate held under agreements of 
Sieh eae tse ee nw arin adeaehies eh Ora 68, 268 72,328 37,813 31,364 24,610 
Loansomrealiestates 3: ..e0 nee nae 12,120,340} 11,699,041] 11,325,817] 10,867,000] 10,151,601 
Loans: on collaterals®. = ..¢.0.00e0 dees s- 10,773 13, 850 13,610 38,510 13,510 
PONG y-1OAnS aceon teresa erent ore 4,846,743} 4,661,193) 4,568,307) 4,307,469] 4,041,957 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 40,807,801} 42,767,734! 52,949,697} 51,161,817} 53,896,211 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 607,922 620, 861 638, 897 594, 190 575, 502 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 812,017 845, 193 1,175, 226 987,736 832, 282 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 540,977 505,370 480, 525 451,784 476, 225 
OiNer BSsetsras see eer ee Ee 14,468 20, 673 18,482 26, 264 17,215 
Totals, Assets in Canada....... 60,595,597) 61,971,633) 72,100,432) 69,399,292] 71,078,642 
Foreign Companies— 
RieallGstate Lacwecadaveahdaeoniononnctaene 2,562,060) 2,581,001 2,588,944 5,269,627} 5,696,573 
Real estate held under agreements of 
STAYS Mec | See 2 ace iene Care Sonne «ke 3 3 3 3 3 
Koansionrealiestate: -seaaoa. eee: 30,339,447] 29,550,019] 28,007.828} 26,619,081] 24,981,149 
ivoans‘on collaterals): en.e one... eee 3 3 3 3 3 
Policy, loans®, 228 82-2) ere eee eee 57,986,328} 60,478,765] 61,198,865} 60,695,186] 60,296,544 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 340, 762,120] 340,788,017} 372,056, 124] 376,622,542) 391,066,447 
Interest and rentedue and accrued...... 6,000,489 6, 224, 729 6, 292, 263 6,196, 987 6, 203,412 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 6,018, 138 6,641, 751 8,114,505 8,396,188 9,918, 566 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 8,812,455} 8,538,695} 8,676,335) 8,510,123] 8,320,073 
OCHEr ASSELS oe coe are ee eo ee: 7,200 6,527 8,747 10,119 11,549 
Totals, Assets in Canada....... 452,488, 237| 454,809,504| 486,943,611| 492,319,853| 506,494,313 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1935 and 1936 will be found at p. lii of the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1936. 2 The figures in the table 
give the book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were: $1,632,528,293 in 1932, 
$1, Oe ela in 1933, $1,769, 443,643 in 1934, $1,868, 987,065 in 1935, and $2,012,215,355 in 1936. 3 None 
reported. 


14.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Canadian Companies— : ; 4 $ 
Unesettled clainjaysou) .os saan. cies. 11,364,699} 12,100,194) 11,871,872] 13,050,445] 14,181,886 
Net reinsurance reserve................ 1,382,510,308] 1,425,125, 109] 1,505,819,533] 1,588,098, 044| 1,687, 181,483 
Suidry habilitiess:: ears osc 195, 435,568} 193,018,372} 206,856,357] 219,453,533] 246,686,777 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capital 32... Mca eee 1,589,310,575|1,630,243,675|1,724,547,762| 1,820,602,022/1,948,050,146 


—_-_ | | "8 


Surplus of assets, excluding capital.....| 43,217,718] 43,543,570] 44,895,881 48,385,043] 64,165,209 
Capital’ stoekipaid'up. |.2hsct see. ee 10,917,714] 10,849,899 10,851,079| 10,714,596! 11,091,148 
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14.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Companies—1 : 
DHEOtULOG OIAITAS . oslo. seve cens cates 342,715 257,546 445,952 466, 822 453, 075 
Net reinsurance reserve. ...........++.. 33,477,760) 33,164,530} 32,732,196) 34,195,194) 35,044,871 
Sundry: abu hies. 2c 3. a tel.meee, ao aoe be 1,086, 249 572, 033 496, 863 553, 201 715,504 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
ACAI CAL atc rite oe ec oar 34,906,724) 33,949,109) 33,675,011) 35,215,217) 36,213,450 
Surplus of assets in Canada............ 25,695,188} 28,028,839) 38,481,786] 34,190,390) 34,872,208 
Foreign Companies—1} 
nmset led: CIS#8 un. 5. su. oak ee sles 1,309,988] 1,368,223 1,428,789 1,523,458 1,700,718 
Net reinsurance TeServe................ 363,342,761) 368,556,297] 379,364,705] 391,152,923) 404,775,317 
DEndTY liabilities *... 6 Jee: ses cose. eee 19,748,735] 19,330,173) 19,250,375) 19,161,479} 21,518,345 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Wapita i ehsaseeet ....| 384,401,484) 389,249,693) 400,043,869) 411,837,860] 427,994,380 
Surplus of assets in Canada............ 68,086,753! 65,559,811' 86,899,742! 80,481,993! 78,499,933 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
INCOME. 


Canadian Companies—1 


Net premium income (including sinking 
TURES) PA OR Tes rs eile s Sale binds SG ee seh 268,073,016) 248,054,820} 247,688,370} 242,592,120] 241,855,580 


Consideration for annuities............. 18,818,166) 27,895,586) 38,411,121} 24,682,052) 25,508,449 
Interest, dividends and rents.......... 73,702,893] 72,963,331) 76,754,763} 79,205,749} 84,402,395 
SPT ETE ee a oe ee 31,273,618] 30,546,735} 30,242,669] 37,823,442) 53,954,295 

Totals, Cash Income!............ 391,867,693} 379,460,472| 393,096,923) 384,303,363) 405,720,719 


British Companies—2 
Net premium income (including sinking 


TUNG) Meee heen eee uaeen 3,823,905} 3,674,124) 3,685,576) 4,785,989) 3,978,180 
Consideration for annuities............. 31,891 130, 674 150, 100 236,353 416,589 
Interest, dividends and rents.......... 2,488,544 ,378,363| 2,577,378] 2,627,766) 2,461,065 
RIM EL Pep LGIIIS acter tare ct erence oc ee eee e2 125,961 142,771 123 , 065 93,109 200,745 

Totals, Cash Income?............ 6,470,301} 6,325,932} 6,586,119} 7,693,217) 7,056,579 
Foreign Companies—? 
Net premium income... ...5.....%..... 73,506,927] 69,589,247| 67,493,336] 66,710,361| 67,307,639 
Consideration for annuities............. 739,367 969, 074 1,197,298 1,272,025 1,609,131 
Interest, dividends and rents.......... 25,043,772} 25,074,984] 25,190,898] 24,569,493] 21,456,301 
SUuapy tems ysss2 Cire. Ge ee eee. oe 2,075,486 2,404,369 3,191,575 2,706,000 3, 238, 487 
Totals, Cash Income?..... Mae he 101,365,552} 98,037,674| 97,073,107) 95,257,879) 93,611,558 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies—1 
Payments to policyholders............ 240,290,876] 232,651,353] 210,376, 762| 194,269,254) 190,307,438 
Generalvexpenses .avs.. vc Sais’. deo abels Ps 62,764,123] 55,818,105} 54,521,948) 54,788,898} 56,678,411 
Dividends to stockholders............. 1, 284, 255 978,401 1,032,675 1,042, 022 1,123,781 
Other disbursements. ...........6...0. 27,673,482} 22,083,535) 19,315,106] 21,170,341) 23,463,163 
Totals, Expenditure!............. 332,012,736] 311,531,394! 285,246,491) 271,270,515) 271,572,793 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 59,854,957! 67,929,078' 107,850,432! 113,032,848! 134, 147,926 
1 Includes income on business outside of Canada. 2 Income in Canada. 
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15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITU RE—concluded. 
British Companies—! 
Payments to policyholders............ 3,982,297} 4,115,646] 3,348,684] 3,791,435) 3,373,878 
CFONETAMEKPCUSOS 7 ner cine ere aca 1,076,476 1,057,672 Wie kss: 1, 149, 283 1, 267,760 
Other disbursements ..........0..54+0- 79,529 178,513 102,629 122,985 86, 687 
Totals, Expenditure!............. 5,138,302} 5,351,831) 4,564,466) 5,063,703) 4,728,325 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,331,999 974,101 1,971,653} 2,629,514) 2,328,254 
Foreign Companies—? 
Payments to policyholders............ 58,311,755} 60,260,889] 55,176,652} 53,897,929] 53,586,710 
General ‘expenssseae. incase nena ee 14,310,784} 13,511,680] 13,342,697} 13,617,539] 13,494,715 
Other. disbursements ey ssccee seas eee 1,995,514) 2,018,185} 1,888,402} 1,790,883) 1,914,591 
Totals, Expenditure?............. 74,618,053] 75,790,754] 70,407,751) 69,306,351) 68,996,016 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 26,747,4991 22,246,920 26,665,356! 25,951,528) 24,615,542 


1 Includes income on business outside of Canada. 2 Expenditure in Canada. 

Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 16 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Cana- 
dian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries); and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. These numbered 9 in 1936, viz., Alliance Nationale, 
Ancient Order of Foresters, Artisans Canadiens Frangais, Canadian Woodmen of 
the World, Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association 
of Canada, the Grand Orange Lodge of British America, Independent Order of 
Foresters, and Ukrainian Mutual Benefit Association of St. Nicholas. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
authority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
been licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of society, 27 transacted business 
in Canada in 1936, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Améri- 
caine, Brotherhood of R. R. Trainmen Insurance Department, Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Association of America (accident 
business only), Croatian Fraternal Union, Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance 
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Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Expressmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association), First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, First Catholic Slovak 
Union, Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, 
Maccabees, Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Modern Woodmen of America, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National Slovak Society of U.S.A., Royal 
Arcanum, Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Commercial 
Travelers of America (accident business only), Woman’s Benefit Association, 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle, and Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Brotherhood of 


American Yeomen). 


16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternai Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1932-36. 


bee Petia 
1933. 


“PE 1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Numbers of certificates effected .. ina be 
Numbers of certificates become claims... 


Amounts paid by members.............. 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 
INetiamounts anyforce ic. 2% lames. csie. ae oon 
Amounts of certificates become claims. .. 
IBenetite pale ey era ee occas ae eas 


Unsettled Claims— 
INGE ECSISUCOBNE SAL snc <-d< BGs Sa kere an HR 
FESISCOC Hips AtE ood bee homes Lake 


' Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 


i 


Totals, Terminated.......... 


Assets (whole business)— 
Rea GsbaLOnnecs docess ahattiw weed a8 sio8 


Policyhosnget states. oc bSosht eters St 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
Wipes TOM) IMEDAVETS..: .6s6 . wa k's s one Toke 
Opn enmssetsiics hans ae he eek oe oe ose OR 


Totals, Assets!............. 


Liabilities (whole business)— 
Claims, unsettled 
PUBS CTN CHM Laer ete hata he cusc ate cane 


ee 


Totals, Liabilities........... 


Income (whole business)— 
PNSSESSTITONES Serre. ot Seed ee eae ess 


ierect aod Trenteso. .. esheets et. a es 
MDUMET TECEIDUG sce ess ct lec eerie tec edees 


Totals, Imcome............. 


Expenditure (whole business)— 
BAGECOMMOCTIUDCES pda Obits yee ¥ bo Shester oe 
KS OnGrAl EXPENSES): i. cn so eh.c sews s.c’enias ¢ 
Otheriexpenditures 1.220005 oso 


Totals, Expenditure........ 


Eixcess of income over expenditure........ 


2,707,106 
7,447, 664 
122,608,742 
2,978, 692 
3,474, 082 


202,585 
3,500 


2,205, 094 
14, 288, 153 


9,836 
3,202 

$ 
2,460,916 
7,895, 886 
118,005, 740 
2,806,596 
3,576,423 


189,731 
1,750 


2,059, 143 
13,851,151 


16, 167 
3,021 
$ 

2,371,386 
9,760, 802 
116, 738,500 
2,704, 716 
3,458, 208 


217,026 
7,000 


2,067,427 
13,175, 227 


1,882,790 
9,335, 867 
106, 882,394 
2,569,401 
3,381, 297 


189, 672 
10,000 


1,944,665 
14, 290,452 


1,802,479 
7,343,950 
103, 673, 283 
2,582,490 
3,505,486 


227,166 
0 


’ 


1,998,792 
11,386,571 


eee, ee a ooo, 


5,494, 042 
22,067,172 
10,381,483 
40, 649,374 
964, 143 
1,047,379 
347,324 

2,562,840 


7,033,220 
21,189, 642 
10,382, 167 
39, 673,098 
768, 465 
1,160, 153 
224, 523 

1,755, 639 


8,585, 993 
18,515,117 
10, 255,430 
40,877,813 

1,287,571 

1,083,875 

358, 250 

1,547, 646 


10,397,022 
15,554, 444 
9,694,277 
41,510,089 
1,597,591 
875,755 
266,475 
1,387,957 


11,193,596 
14, 204, 277 
9,075, 256 
43,744, 256 
1,398,799 
872,229 
229,175 

1, 227,336 


—_——————— | SS LT LL LL" 


467,986 
69, 184, 229 
4,764, 128 


287,377 
67,413, 206 
3,672,270 


328, 645 
67,004,964 
3,808,321 


262,719 
64,959, 678 
4,386,740 


310,891 
64,861,647 
5,339, 604 


—$—$_—_—_— | | SE  _ 


—__———_—— | | | 


471,719 


462,595 


5,075, 666 
474,741 
3,647,972 
139, 281 


4,003, 059 
1, 227,896 
3,532,387 

213, 156 


3,913,675 
1,290, 622 
3,430,954 

373, 074 


ey ee ee ee) EE 


ey a 


7,379,724 
1,658,318 
264,442 


7,460, 236 
1,606,328 
124,454 


6,503,369 
1,448,178 
99,045 


6,619,470 
1,338,747 
198, 249 


6,589,420 
1,415, 766 
160,567 


——— | | | TS 


—— | | | LE 


778,936. 


109,965 


1, 287, 068 


820,032 | 


842,572 


1 The figures given are the book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were: 
$82,884,579 in 1932, $80,585,739 in 1933, $80,058,350 in 1934, $79,520,428 in 1935, and $80,619,538 in 1936. 
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Insurance Department, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Numbers of certificates effected .. Sena: 
Numbers of certificates become claims... 


Amounts paid by members............ C 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 
Netiamounts iniforee etek ele 
Amounts of certificates become claims.. 
Beneltta pai... soe toute reese oe 
Unsettled Claims— Z 

Not resisted |S t=... toccc tte ete 

Résisted A. a. cucoeae Caer eee 


Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 


#960 0.00.6 6 6 0 016 © 00 06.6 80 0 0 6 08 O06 60 8 


Totals, Terminated......... 


Assets (Canadian business)— 
Real estatesee fa, aca ask. eect ee 
loansion realiestates. . se"... aot ee 
Policy. loana.acscte fd dae eae 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
MDuesiron’ members ee se Lee 
Othor assetsesiict ote bx docspaes st 


Totals, Assets.............. 

Liabilities (Canadian business)— 
Glaims unseétithed ceseiceereeerere eet 
ipsor vot cane iia ne eee pea ae 


Totals, Liabilities........... 


Income (Canadian business)— 
Assessments yee. aa terete 8 Oe 


Totals, Income............. 


Expenditure (Canadian business) — 
Paid to members:, 5, . d<seesuneteunl oes 


Totals, Expenditure........ 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 
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16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 


a cae (er eee 


4,198 
760 


$ 
1,010,579 
4,308,350 
53, 299, 968 
769,851 
918,553 


64, 253 


702,685 
7,261,921 


7,964,606 


3,199 
725 


$ 
936,918 
3,569,550 
52,707,770 
771,704 
901, 237 


95,742 


712,768 
5,660,344 


6,373, 112 


3,627 
804 


$ 
965,081 
3,437,570 
50, 617,201 
802, 247 
1,012,918 


69, 263 
384 


660, 431 
5, 640, 029 


6,300,460 


4,060 
937 


$ 
979, 666 
3,836, 683 
50, 642, 333 
926, 068 
1,015,819 


68,877 


782,952 
4,887,648 


5,670, 600 


$ 
1,438,081 
5,350, 134 
64,912,851 
1,114,864 
1,164, 726 


144,723 


872,797 
5,297,111 


6, 169, 908 


SSS —e—Ee—ee eS Eee 


6,275 
279, 866 
2,943, 642 
309, 433 
37,019 
115,382 
—2,572 


6,275 
426,319 
3,137,522 
291,330 
37,569 
122, os 


6,275 
463 , 612 
3,721,489 
278, 463 
51,981 
102, 827 
58 


6,275 
515, 440 
4,341,378 
386, 155 
58,400 
108, 166 
179 


eee OO eee | ee 


3,689,045 


4,021,153 


4,624,705 


5,415,993 


6,763,844 


ia i a I  ————S ae 


91,250 
8,550, 606 
32,091 


118,079 
9,132,448 
49,586 


94,681 
9,268,650 
53,173 


94,816 
9,786,781 
81,137 


189,947 
10, 646, 026 
221,596 


a | I SS. 


8,673,947 


9,300,113 


9,416,504 


9,962,734 


11,057,569 


rr rs re fe eee 


1,121,650 
246, 649 
130,889 

8,500 


1,041,419 
236, 640 
139, 769 

9,913 


1,088, 497 
211,021 
118, 186 

11,081 


1,126,971 
179,500 
154,376 

12,769 


1,593,970 
304,217 
190,179 

40,159 


|S OOO | 


1,507,688 


1,427,741 


1,428,785 


1,473,616 


2,128,525 


—_—_—_—S—X—SX—S—_wo_—_—_—_—_— (| | 


1,061,158 
187,449 
7,162 


1,003, 937 
159, 167 
7,905 


1,113,707 
160, 640 
7,092 


1, 140, 766 
179,042 
6,379 


1,304,327 
218,171 
13,877 


—_.?.? kee eee | | | | 


1,255,769 


1,171,009 


1,281,439 


1,326,187 


1,536,375 


—_———sn— ee eee ee | | 


251,919 


256, 732 


147,346 


147,429 


592, 150 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1936.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Table 17, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 
received, and losses paid, in Canada in 1936, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion 


or licensed by the provinces. 
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17.— Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1936. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Class of Licensee. Effected In Force Premiums Claims 
(net). Dec. 31. Received. Paid. 
bo 1 $ $ $ $ 
Dominion Licensees— 

(8) Taihe COMBANICS 6.0. oc Mers:cvcee cees.od 618, 264,819 |6,403,037,477 200,541, 265 60, 433, 679 
LP EREGLOFAGID lin 2l wero eh soe: aoer sats 12, 694, 084 168, 586, 134 3, 240,560 0,011,027 
Totals for Dominion Companies...... 630,958,903 |6,571,623,611 | 203,781,825 64,005,205 


Provincial Licensees— ; eh . 
(a) Provincial companies within province 
by which they are incorporated— 


(1) ite.Companies ven. s ..5 deh ees 8,140,400 37,172,383 1,076,426 376,085 
Radek PALCEDAIB 0.5.5 oy ahs, x0--i5 oes o's 2,773,122 40,009,581 942,098 1,061,810 
(b) Provincial companies in province 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(it). snercOmMPpaniess..... 54> coce ees 2,935,709 16,354, 021 339,478 72,374 
ZC AL OTROS acento co.ns ce cance cone 3,733,416 36,508, 243 667, 122 685, 268 
Totals for Provincial Companies. .. . 17,582,647 | 130,044,228 3,025,124 2,195,537 
COTATU TT OCAIS:: 5 Sos og ose to ese hove 648,541,550 16, 701,667,839 | 206,806,949 66,200,743 


Summary of Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government.—Tables 18 and 19 
give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1936, in currencies other 
than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies in which business was 
written, respectively. The data are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of 
exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, for 
purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates 
other than par, particularly where the current rate differs substantially from the 
parrate. The major part (over 62 p.c.) of the business was written in United States 
currency and over 23 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint, over 32 p.c. was 
written in currency of British countries outside Canada and nearly 68 p.c. in cur- 
rencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Lec. 
31, 1936, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to 
$2,915,593,936. As shown in Table 19, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $2,879,656,378. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1936, 
amounted to $691,333,950. 


Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1936, 
‘amounted to $4,256,850,150, the total business on their books, Canadian and non- 
Canadian, amounted to $7,172,444,086. Thus over 40 p.c. of the total business in 
force was out of Canada. If to this total are added the amounts of life insurance in 
force in Canadian fraternal benefit societies registered by the Dominion Government 
($103,673,283 of Canadian, and $98,384,103 of foreign business), the total business 
of Canadian companies and societies operating under Dominion registration reached 
the amount of $7,374,501,472 at the end of 1936. On the assumption that all 
provincially-licensed companies and societies are Canadian and limit their business 
to Canada, then, adding the amount of their business in force in Canada ($130,044,228), 
the grand total of net insurance in force in Canadian companies and societies, in 
and out of Canada, would amount to about $7,504,545,700 at Dec. 31, 1936. 
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18.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies! Operating under Dominion 
Registration in Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1936. 
Nore.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance in Force. Reserves. 
Company. British Foreign ve - 
Currencies.| Currencies. British. Foreign. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Candda eer eee 143, 697,963 200, 927,789 344,625,752 || 80,473,4942 54,566, 184 2/135, 039, 6782 
Confederation.......... 72,204,425 59,714, 866 131,919,291 || 26,091,682 | 10,944,546 37,036, 228 
Continental. pees se 3,750 62,873 66,623 652 14,1882 14,8402 
Crowil seam oe oe 18,374,337 32,273,511 50, 647, 848 1, 822,962 2,662,680 4,485,642 
Dominions - oe 2,316,799 6,846,345 9,163,144 293, 845 465,063 758, 908 
Dominion of Canada.... 739,136 7,500 746, 636 27,106 7,171 34,277 
PILACON sas. ceri. ones 19,000 29,000 48,000 6,476 4,877 11,353 
Equitable of Canada... . Nil 875,761 875,761 Nil L273715 121,715 
réat-West’.....4..... 5 Nil 95,397,097 95,397,097 Nil 12,762,4992) 12,762,4992 
imperial ae ea 16,154, 801 27,891, 845 44,046, 646 3,931,415 6,224,642 | 10,156,057 
Ondo. Sees eee Ts Nil 2,331,593 2,331,593 Nil a/9 312 879,312 
Manufacturers.......... 112,421,473 128,070,195 240,491,668 || 24,316, 607 26,231,894 | 50,548,501 
Maritimen ts haste 2,178,832 96,958 2,275,790 463,544 9,578 | 473,122 
Monarch: ae ree 26,750 10,390 37,140 4,901 1 if 6,178 
Montreal, “9 fae. «445: 596,710 401,891 998, 601 1,152 63,224 64,376 
Mutualof Canada....... 879,759 12,904,713 13,784,472 IDES WAN 1,950, 613 2,073,865 
North American........ 320,408 10,013, 292 10,333, 700 79, 876 2,171,478 2,251,354 
Northerne) 4 eee 20,000 178,367 198,367 2,316 29,649 31,965 
SUN en. SANs aoe 556,351,743 |1,375,316,506 1,931, 668,249 |1222,973,7982 279, 845, 121 2/502, 818, 9192 
Totals. - 444. =hy 926,305,886 '1,953,350,492 25879, 656,378 ''360,613,0782 398, 455,711 2'759, 068,789 2 


19.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies! Operating under Dominion 
Registration in Currencies other than Canadian, by Currencies, 1936. 


ee 


Insurance 


Currency. in Force. Reserve. 
ae ae EE tes WE FS EP PRI EN SP! 
British— $ $ 
Pounds— 
S10) 1 ary 1s ee ROE Ne ney tae 5 eed Rb ule ot Ge ye 666, 846,035 290,990,005 
British West Indies..7.:0.-.1.-+. sc eek. ote en ee ae 14, 633, 693 4,324,311 
F Obes UMB od ore «us see gsaee se eee Cet oop eeu te a ken 65,074 2,065 
OUth ALPIGR Fe ra... 0G coe Tati, on ye es ogee a gn ee al Oe 72,583,325 15,191,757 
SouthermeRhedesias peur. wrcyics piatbich opeibvater on eae een ates 1,347,575 269,150 
Dollars— 
British Guinnaler eles reves oe eee ee Le: Oe AEE RD, 1,044, 680 86, 714 
Britieh West: Indies ::is. 14.5. o¢vbiats ae Sore OL, ea Aeoce 13,310,340 3,186,786 
PLO OMNE 0 ag Lan hoiian. non eek CART aT 8,096, 295 953,239 
Straits Séttlomenta i310) .0) Es ek ee ee ee 7,910,438 1,938,806 
Rupees— 
BS} AUNT Ls LE We aE LE SEI pe st Oars cme roy 140, 468, 431 43,670,245 
Foreign— 
Cordobas (Nicaragua) 212,950 38,994 
PIOUATS (CDNB sachs oracar taste vas.t ERA oe i a ee 10,760, 939 2,768,494 
Dollats (Shanghai: si v1.cs.ssiortie oe a ae eee ee 9,397,765 995,727 
Dollars (United States) 1,799,530,840 | 360,889,551 ‘ 
Wlorins (Netherlands yl 1000). ge tk SL 1,260, 448 144, 187 
Hranes (Mranea), cet’ ss titi i fF. oni ee eee fee ee a Re 633,188 263,569 - 
raves (Switrorlatid). (oS .cstcts sity toe ee ee AD ag em 5,500 527 
Guilders (Netherlands) 10,148,454 2,238,380 
LAE G (TTY) sista atieta oem ke aac ee ee ee ee 2,630 58 
Poros: (Argentina) 42 Sis 2.0 Glu, GOlN Fie, Ubliek Sa Oh ca 29,041,775 5,255, 567 
Poros iChat) oc ee pe es 4 4,999,491 1,690,110 
Posos (Colombis) i. c..cnds eho ttn iin cd thcad. A eee ade tM IE SE 557, 128 146, 895 
Pesos (Moxton) 4213 . 2 pseainieeard ccsas 8,611,752 677,940 - 
Honda (Philippines). «ti crscntueuad oe aee cn hee. GRP RR Ee Tn ae eee 14, 629, 728 3,876,499 
Pounds (Heypt) Ate s.auak suseies hak ade hee Meenas See marae ere 14,553,419 2,232,101 
Sol Gros (Peruse a eae 3,939,572 1,277,615 
Taels (Shanghai).............. 338, 650 , 685 
Hicals (Sian). ntl Dine. gather) ese ats alae dike nen 1,693,951 457,772 
LON, ADA) oss re Soa runnin tee demo eee ME EE en 42,944,018 15,463,076 
Miscellaneous.............. 88, 294 6,964 
DOCG Ms | tag's ai pex an bch pigs ee a eR ee 2,879,656,378 | 759,068,7892 


1 Excluding fraternal benefit societies. 2 See footnote 2 to Table 18. 
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Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass, and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1, and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1936 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. In 1880, 
10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1936 such insur- 
ance was issued by 235 companies, of which 51 were Canadian, 63 British, and 121 
foreign; 179 of these 235 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 16 
fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life 
insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insurance 
only. 

Accident Insurance.—tThe first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. ‘The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. In 1927 life companies were empowered to include 
in life insurance policies additional insurance, payable only in event of death from 
accident, up to an amount not exceeding the amount payable in event of death 
from other causes, commonly known as ‘the double indemnity benefit’. A large 
proportion of life insurance policies issued in recent years includes this benefit. 
Seventy-six companies transacted accident insurance in 1936. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1936 they were $13,510,431, 
showing a very slight increase as compared with 1935 and 26-0 p.c. decrease, com- 
pared with 1930. There has been an increase in the number of companies from 
7 to 149 during the 26-year period. 


Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882. The 75 companies operating in Canada in 1936 received 
premiums of $465,436 and incurred losses of $237,257, compared with premiums 
of $491,347 and losses of $240,546 for 1935. 


Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 74 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1936. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1936 to $1,345,343, and the losses incurred amounted to $540,325. 


Hail Insurance.—lInsurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1936, 33 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $815,228, and the 
losses incurred to $273,503. The total premiums for the 27 years during which this 
business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $68,816,306 and the total 
losses paid to $47,079,572. 
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20.—Insurance by Companies Registered by the Dominion Government to Transact 
Business other than Fire and Life in Canada, by Classes of Insurance, 1936. 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 


Class of Insurance. Received..- Incurred. 


Not Resisted.| Resisted. 


$ $ $ $ 


Accident— 

(1) -Rersonal«:.: pentane eee 3,013,065 1, 212, 206 577,481 43,035 

(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 

comperisation dae. ee ae 488,449 198,079 867,469 Nil 

(BP KG Ga eh Baw rnonenh CORIeene Sho a eras. 1, 649, 633 558,321 589,772 8,292 
Combined accident and sickness.............. 1,845, 491 1,099,378 266, 614 6, 532 
‘Falling airerathrcn ese ne re eee 491 Nil Nil il 
AUtOMODUEH, bs sek «sean ee ee 13,510, 431 7,618,002 3,816,522 153,960 
AVIQUON Stee thee eee ete Ao ee ees ee 30,316 15,474 3,144 Nil 
Bur glaryccer iese. Os PPS ee 1,345,343 540,325 103,052 325 
CRediOE S28 oe MERE SR ales eee ne 171,809 —6,100 132,411 Nil 
Hart hnduake eee. dl. Jee eee 5,397 Nil Nil Nil 
Hxplosion eet Oa ee yio nent. eon eet eee 38,013 —13 Nil Nil 
KGrgery 2.430 Ssh pee ee een 65, 129 —8,038 10, 708 Nil 
DET (s RR Re Re ee Wr ict OOP Oe et 11,955 3,870 595 Nil 
Guarantee (fidelity) 2 Se Oe. 1,092, 295 277,448 225,417 9, 037 
(Susrantée (gurcty 24.45 cF ee ee tee 761, 953 37, 122 178, 854 136, 899 
ETSI Fee ce ee se 815, 228 273,503 3,037 Nil 
Inland transportation :s2e07 5 shaadi hey «oat 1,355,814 518, 933 165, 684 750 
Wivesstocknn dts cen cea, ele: CS EE EE Ee 26, 767 18,860 5, 734 Nil 
Machaiier y3is Ceres ea ae eee 196, 665 92,351 14,131 Nil 
Personal property. Aa on he ore 130,077 58,167 5, 289 Nil 
Plate class? 26.90.00 2. Se. Cane, eee 465,436 237, 257 24,670 Nil 
Bro bert yeas otic ee eee eee Se 11,424 1,547 400 Nil 
SHOKMOSH spree cx tenes coe TO en ee 1,417, 688 926, 567 351,301 2,550 
Steam: boilers, 4.4 aa sat aoe eee 438,954 27,161 23 , 059 Nil 
hOrnadO- eee eee Be ee ee 161,381 61,890 5,278 Nil 
Westher.. 26705. .a3isiilostt. @ib oes « dcgeeees. 2 6,046 991 100 Nil 


21.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating under Dominion Registration doing Insurance Business other than 
Fire and Life, 1936. - 


poe of eee of 
‘ ncome oy eye sets 
Company. Income. Tea over. Assets. Peers over 
‘ Expendi- ee Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 358,986 351,390 7,596 | 1,000,510 430, 694 569,816 
Chartered Trust............ 545, 828 470,815 75,013 | 5,329,4202] 4,091,213 1, 238, 207 
Confederation Life.......... 61,193 47,826 13,367 112,505 15,765 96, 740 
T. Faton General........... 14, 838 13,978 860 161, 673 9,102 152,571 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 223,811 236, 056 —12,245 497,593 183,592 314,001 
Guarantee Co. of North 
Amoricat so) Sis sh.) ee 875,522 728, 866 146,656 | 4,971,109 | 1,556,729 3,414,380 
London Lite. wt ee 233,935 220, 853 13,082 289, 292 144, 402 144, 890 
Merchants’ Casualty........ 299,477 343,919 —44, 442 207,153 158, 695 48,458 
North American Accident... 122,997 91,753 31, 244 575,617 34, 665 540, 952 
Protective Association...... 340, 612 330,402 10,210 321,500 145,344 176, 156 
Royal Guardians........... 3,091 2,773 318 21,038 11,766 9,272 
Tetalsiius ee 3,080,290 | 2,838,631 241,659 | 13,487,410 | 6,781,967 6,705,443 
a a ee te Se 
1 Not including capital stock. 2 Including $1,187,243 loans on collateral, and $9,013 deposits 


with trust companies for investment. 
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22.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1936. 


Company. 


TEUNE ASASUSRGY ccc 5 6.00 0ls 6 c.05)0 
PREHOAL AIO. patie csticns 0 cck eee 
American and Foreign........ 
American Automobile Fire... 
American Automobile........ 
-American Credit: :..........- 
American Surety...........-. 
Deore alee fsck osc oeec eae 
British and Foreign.......... 
Continental Casualty......... 
Employers’ Reinsurance...... 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 


Fonciére Transport and Acci- 
GET AG SSRs iver ae Oiaene 


General Casualty of America. 
General Casualty of Paris.... 
General Exchange............ 
General Reinsurance......... 
Great American Indemnity... 
Hartford Accident........... 


Indemnity Insurance......... 
International Fidelity........ 
Liberty Mutual. oeic.s oc. 38. 
Loyal-Protectives..... «55.6.0. 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
TUE Age ea 6 ee EN a 


Maryland Casualty.......... 
Metropolitan Casualty....... 
Metropolitan Life............ 


Mutual Benefit, Health and 
VADEICONGS. Hits dae assis € 20s 


National Surety.............. 
North West Casualty........ 
@ecidental Life: 5......46. 5% 
Ocean: Marines 245... 68. ot 
Prudential Insurance......... 
St. Paul-Mercury............. 
Standard Accident........... 
Standard Marine............. 


Travelers’ Indemnity........ 
Travelers’ Insurance......... 
United Pacific Insurance..... 


United States Fidelity and 
MEHR ANUS cg She Svs os ae wisn 


Income. 


Interest 


and Divi- 


dends 
Earned. 


Total 
Income. 


Net 
Losses 


Incurred. 


Expenditure. 


General 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Total 


Expendi- 


ture. 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


SE ee ee Oe ee ee ee 


36,965 
61,285 
Nil 
138, 636 
472,942 
171,809 
36, 666 
15,815 
3,653 
574,680 
195,081 
6,953 


562, 436 
100,489 
362,725 
641,970 
Nil 
53, 632 
177,312 
20,729 
47,533 
142,933 
4,177 
Nil 
189, 687 


209, 734 
226, 883 
187,600 
615, 896 


201,151 
50,554 
41,932 
16, 698 
Nil 

7,394 
52,136 
2,219 
Nil 
520 

401, 853 

735, 278 
16,570 


548, 182 
21,808 


392,749 


7,747,265 


1 Including $22,149, sundry income. 


4,792 
4,905 
1,079 
Nil 
127 
13,575 
5,117 
Nil 
5,525 
25,788 
5,902 
Nil 


9,504 
6, 818 
21,035 
25, 222 
Nil 
9,250 
14,028 
3,100 
3,600 
12,625 
Nil 
Nil 
5,766 


14,830. 


Nil 
23,844 
15, 850 


3,756 
7,633 
2,680 
2,645 
Nil 
Nil 
2,500 
2,209 
500 
495 
37,756 
61,395 
813 


27,075 
Nil 


28,341 


410,080 {8,179,494} 


60, 633 
€6,190 
1,079 
138, 636 
473 , 069 
185,384 
41,783 
15,815 
9,178 
600, 468 
200, 983 
6,953 


571,940 
107,807 
383, 760 
670, 453 
Nil 
62,882 
191,340 
23, 829 
51,183 
155,558 
4,177 
Nil 
195, 455 


224,564 
226, 883 
211,444 
631,756 


204,907 
58, 187 
44,612 
19,343 

Nil 
7,394 
54, 636 
4,428 
500 
1,015 

439, 609 

796, 673 
17,382 


575, 257 
21,808 
421,091 


$ 


26, 258 
40,212 
Nil 
50,764 
236, 123 
—6,100 

1,908 
6, 256 
2,800 
298,330 
146,349 
10,730 


360, 760 
82, 869 
237, 654 
338, 437 
Nil 
26, 138 
85,960 
12,560 
24,503 
41,679 
—196 
Nil 
111,552 


114,534 

69,445 
132,938 
333,715 


86,905 
70,959 
17,386 
18,687 
Nil 
3,401 
27,457 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
138,929 
269,518 
21,490 


216,877 
7,908 


3,851,890 (3,508,826 |7,504,6072 


186, 195 


$ 
25,757 


60,074 
187,732 
80,718 
18,036 
7,080 
1,912 
299, 665 
83, 868 
8, 252 


311,458 
68,441 
208,277 
159, 087 
Nil 
42,498 
83,360 
8, 628 
12,219 
73, 827 
1,092 
Nil 
49,908 


73, 630 
111,348 
102, 598 
155, 293 


144,334 
41,043 
17,040 

6, 228 
Nil 
1,091 
23,039 
816 
Nil 
247 
227,906 
315,717 
4,011 


296,911 
10,210 


175, 760 


$ 


52,015 
49,913 
12 
110,838 
423, 855 
74,618 
19,944 
13,336 
4,712 
597, 995 
230, 217 
18,982 


672, 218 
151,580 
445,931 
497,524 
Nil 
68, 636 
169,320 
21,188 
36,722 
115,506 
896 
Nil 
162,035 


228, 854 
180, 793 
235,536 
586, 920 


231, 239 
112,002 
37,429 
24,915 
Nil 

5,932 
50,496 
816 
Nil 
247 
366, 835 
585, 235 
25,501 


513,788 
18,118 


361,955 


$ 


8,618 
16,277 
1, 067 
27,798 
49,214 
110,766 
21,889 
2,479 
4,466 
2,473 
—29, 234 
—12,029 


—100, 276 
—44, 273 
— 62,171 

172,929 


—5,754 
22,020 
2,641 
14,411 

. 40,052 
3,281 


33,420 


—4, 290 
46,090 
—24,091 
44,836 


—26,332 
—53,815 
7,183 
—5,572 
1,462 
4,140 
3,612 
500 

768 
72,774 
211,438 
—8,119 


61,469 
3,690 


59, 136 


674,887 


2 Including $143,891, dividends returned to policyholders, 
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23.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1936. 
eaoeyoyqywoaeoeeoeos$S<~=~$q$q>aqa<(—osSmSmm9mooS 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
Dominion within |in Provinces Total Grand 
Class of Business. Licensees. || Provinces | other than | Provincial Total. 


by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
Incorp. are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


i I I eee 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Accident— 
(1). Persoual 26 sf teen oteneaee 3,013,065 31,094 9,363 40,457 3,053, 522 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
eompensation.1Vii0).0.. 2.908 eee. 125,577 44,578 170,155 658, 604 
(3) Cohorts... eel a) eee 34, 030 20,402 54,432 1,704, 065 
Combined accident and sickness......... 63, 787 80,504 144, 291 1,989,782 
Pale WECralt oc ee ee ee eee il Nil Nil 491 
AMtomobile st se... deel eet ae 986,914 305, 463 1,292,377 || 14,802,808 
VISGION FA Che Sere See = Pee an Nil Nil Nil 30,316 
DOr iar yf ca eh na ae ee 30,882 19,314 50,196 1,395,539 
Cle LER Atlee saat difeg MAAK sobs snares po Nil Nil Nil 171,809 
Parthquaketn.t Reha. Lee a Nil Nil Nil 5,397 
Shlosion? Ses. ee ee Nil Nil Nil 38,013 
BOT RCEY A RGEAL etd A Wen A bee 316 167 483 65, 612 
PTSOG Se ce et ee Nil Nil Nil 11,955 
Guarantee (fidelity ys, 200 20s. f. etek 56, 126 11,537 67, 663 1,159,958 
Guarantee (strety).... 558.2... 11g al. 15,088 29,400 44,488 806, 441 
1 iit 5, eee SEM alter aes, CMG le hale 44,860 il 44,860 860,088 
Itand transportation. 1.3. «cc cee cee 7.114 7,065 14,179 1,369,993 
LAVC-RLOCK oc kee A ee en eee Nil i Nil 26,767 
Machinery A t8.,. okee ee os te ee eNil Nil Nil 196, 665 
Personal property. . 4 [0e. eo. 4 Lae eee” Nil Nil Nil 130,077 
dr lttare lane Soe haa. .cl tenets Monae ae 54,349 11, 228 65,577 531,013 
EFODOUY A soit ee ee i i Nil 11,424 
sicinoes. #4. Stes: eee ee 2, 254 12,096 14,350 1,432, 038 
Sprinkler! 207 \9n . 4. wee BO eee ae Nil i Nil 182 
LORI DOMOMA ons. Acedcahe ls Liana ae Nil 126 126 439,080 
UIE Sv Ay Ct Le eas ahs ceo Ce Nil Nil Nil i 
‘Fornado,, £. Sen. . cL. eee, | ee —475 747 2B 161, 653 
Weather 48st .<ctiettOk i 49,870 Nil 49,870 55,916 
Totals: 4 soe ee 29,060,032 | 1,501,786 551,990 | 2,053,7762] 31,113,808 2 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Accident— 
CY). Perstimant 1 aes cet ca eRe ae 1,212, 206 17,670 4,119 21,789 1, 233,995 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMpensarioniens see eee eee 198,079 89, 026 20,436 109, 462 307,041" 
GF Others) AEs oer ee. Oe ees 558, 321 18,307 7,705 26,012 584,333 
Combined accident and sickness......... 1,099,378 27,787 34,720 62,507 1,161,885 
Falling aiferalts*. .? equa. Bim or: Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
AULDMOUHOs Se, Caos i coesarhe mene 7,618, 002 624, 629 243,997 868, 626 8,486, 628 
INDISUION oto 4: A oie we Bia, ee 15,474 Nil Nil Nil 15,474 
IPN y Ss eens Lae ees, ee 540,325 19,579 4,491 24,070 564,395 
Creditc, shh... SRR PO —6,100 Nil i i —6,100 
Bartliauskesi. #4... | cen we.) come. | Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
EEX RICRIONE 8 5, 320 Bone Cree aie eae —13 Nil Nil Nil —13 
Forgery; 2.27407. 8. 0tete, tae ae —8, 038 3,000 Nil 3,000 —5, 038 
Fraud... oy te 4 veo. en 3,870 Nil Nil Nil 3,870 
Guarantees (filelity)h.csecs .4.<c Seen. 277,448 14, 233 2,945 17,178 294, 626 
AUATANLCO (SNFOGY) 62 cass wiacetn's oaths Sao 37,122 176 6,183 6,359 43,481 
BML, cas tae tes oh ee eb oun se 273,503 10, 623 Nil 10, 623 284,126 
Inland transportation................000. 518,933 1,180 2,096 3,276 522, 209 
LV.C-SLOCIO Saat: duc beeet. occ eS 18, 860 Nil i Nil 18, 860 
Machinere ose tic cee 0 aes 92,351 Nil Nil Nil 92,351 
Personal property... .. Lee 58,167 Nil Nil Nil 58, 167 
Plate glass iie.dub... | ots ee 0 Men mek 2314206 36,526 7,004 43,530 280,787 
Property § ase ae. 8 ost eee Bee Sen 1,547 il i i 1,547 
SICKNGEN Scrat Oe AY skp on Oe A eee 926, 567 593 678 1,271 927,838 
OpFinklort 4k tte PURE as 995 Nil Nil i 9 
Steam boslers: oo» boi eC Bt kee 27,161 Nil Nil Nil 27,161 
aR TULGe. Sea reeee .t Leea, a es Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Wernalaulssre, 2...) wees i.) aan Os 61,890 368 Si 405 62,295 
Weathor 5 ve. o. Scdt'c. ie caee et eer een 991 16,820 Nil 16, 820 17,811 


Totals; 5.020.445. 3 5 13,764,296 880,517 334,411 | 1,214,928 3] 14,979, 2243 


1 This business was transacted by a company not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 
2 Excluding $1,234,428, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and funeral business. 
5 Excluding $780,034, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by the establishment of 
Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had 
only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter 
a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public.* |The cost of administering 
these annuities is borne by the Dominion Government. 


Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 
1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present the Minister 
of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or resident in 
Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more than $1,200 
(1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 
years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the longer, or (8) 
to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without 
continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any annuitant in any 
contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. As a rule, the pur- 
chaser contracts that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the date 
fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or 
his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1937, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
36,899. Of these contracts, 3,214 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1937, 33,685 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $101,558,694. Table 22 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1937, by years. 

* A Dominion-provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years or over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and the 


provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by ce. 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. For further particulars, see pp. 779-781. 


—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-37. 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Year. Contracts. Money Fiscal Year. Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No $ No $ 

TRUCE ESS cae a 52S gi 8 aime we ye 66 ADCO tl [ oat Se cererath ot on ae eee grarane a race 409 1,458,819 
BD LG Perec oe tiee ho «ss sxake,o 566 Baa Hil Ue ic rsteciherd ai cratais sale 6 eeavedh 486 1,606, 822 
iD RU aN SA oes Be 1,069 BOON SECA LOZO rat clei wet diiale ee wit ces 668 1,938,921 
MD Meee emt gael. dave do's 1,032 MAIC OUI 1G 2 0k state wie tecaans oa eee 503 1,894,885 
TEES RS! oe nalevets sxahe & 373 BE TSO CLO Z OMA steteeee itis ois s sag sels 1, 223 3, 843,088 
LE Mics A Sa See ek 318 OUTS ST AIRLO DOs ce dete ta nds cus asa erns 1,328 4,272,419 
Pepa ee Se a. t i irda o's 0 0.0% alo 264 La OO) Ne LOS On cierasd iota ee els sack we 1,257 3, 156,475 
Meters aio sca ot.c'<oi.cfe eee oko 325 BAT GOGH aL tetera eee cok a eels 1,772 3,612, 234 
[oS Sa ee re 285 ASAD U2 I UGde sites ore Oo Tees 0 6 yas 1,726 4,194,384 
LEULVCS Shy eC eR Ea Pr 187 Doe RLOD NeLGOSs er ee dale oe nce tes 1,375 3,547,345 
NUD pi 7 147 Soe Loar AlOS4 . -..c-sc0 siacctanaidsers@isat pals 2,41 7,071,439 
DAP RAN ois lo corsive 4°06. 6 ses 204 AOS LOT UL OGON..« crerevecs croterereis Gietele’s asa 3,930 13,376,400 
Del PBea tas oy: cc sic,c «sis 'e «% 195 TEST SST) Ut | bet BS oA ee ae AR ok a el tt 6,357 21,281,981 
KOLA pons OR ae Sa a 217 TAS AGO SIGS dices ae. ois « init as cheateiate« 7,806 23, 614, 824 
NES po, do aga ee 339 | 1,028,353 -—|-—— 

Totals: .sestoes A. 36,899 | 101,558,694 


1 Seven months. 
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Statistics of the Annuities Fund and value of contracts issued are given in 
Tables 25 and 26. On Mar. 31, 1937, 14,418 immediate annuities and 19,267 de- 


ferred annuities were in force. 


The total value of these annuities on that date was 


$88,224,794 and the amount of annuity under vested contracts in force on that date 


was $6,104,298. 


25.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. 
a—ae63eo3o—K“—_—«wro—noanaaxOOonoeoaoqy}leqeqoS=$ $ 99$” 


Item. 


ASSETS. 


LIABILITIES. 


Net present value of all outstanding con- 
RIACUS ccccee eine Satan toe coe cee hee 


REceErrts. 


For immediate annuities................. 
For deferred annuities.................... 
Interest‘on funds26. 14 3, cance eee. 
ES 2 Sr ie er es aeennis Nak Saat ot 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


Sarena em cree (an ae (eS) ee eee ee 


26,582,544 
2,581,359 


29, 163,903 
5,859,573 


35, 023, 476 
11,882,716 


46,906, 192 
19, 535, 630 


66, 441, 822 
21,543,114 


—_—_—_—_—axXaxeee——ee | | __________] 


rc | ee 


29,348, 141 


2,473,635 
1,106,542 
1,062, 640 

804 


289,435 


5, 292,073 
1,809,924 
1,230,751 

5,057 


184, 238 


9,904,714 
3,577,200 
1,527,547 

3,980 


146,057 


14,881,398 
6,458, 204 
2,111,374 

737 


271,827 


14, 883, 153 
8,841,716 
3,039, 106 


540, 832 


| | (ee ee ee eee ae 


a | | (| ee SS ee, 


2,301,110 
17,756 
32,831 

2,581,359 


2,598,070 
33, 842 
30,558 

5, 859, 573 


3,115,031 
56, 237 
105,514 
11,882,716 


4,097,230 
33, 059 
57,621 

19, 535, 630 


5,556, 153 
110,044 
21,543,114 


a | ce ee eS 


8,522,043 


15,159,498 


235 723,540 


27,304,807 


26.—Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued Pursuant to the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908, as at Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


rnin ear a ey Pe 


F Rs re Te (ean Scr see wer, Sees | i es ee 


1936. 
Net 
a: : Value on 
Description of Contract. | Number of Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuity of 1936, 
Contracts. | Annuity. of Out- 
standing 
Contracts. 
$ $ 
Immediate annuities... ..... 6,343 2,653,411 | 22,499,055 
Immediate guaranteed...... 3,440 1,410,563 | 16,696,003 
Immediate last survivor.... EAB 811,704 | 10,041,827 
Deferred annuities.......... 14, 753 = ao. 700 
Sotalgr.i jc... cia 26,249 | 4,875,67811 66,982,654 


1 Amount of immediate annuities. 


1937. 
Net 
Value on 
Number of} Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuity of 1937, 
Contracts. | Annuity of Out- 
standing 
Contracts. 
$ $ 
7,528 | 3,115,463 | 26,867,095 
4,700 | 1,962,411 | 23,542,652 
2,190 | 1,026,424 | 12,941,387 
19, 267 = 24,873,660 
33,685 | 6,104,2981] 88,224,794 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government annuities have 


grown steadily in favour, especiall 


$87,984,936 on Mar. 31, 1937. 


y since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 


. 
. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Sec. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See p. 978.) 


Table 1 below gives summary statistics of industrial and commercial failures in 
Canada, by classes for 1934, 1935, and 1936 and by classes and provinces, for 1937. At 
p. 969 of the 1986 Year Book a historical table gives failures for Canada and New- 
foundland by classes for the years 1915 to 1935. Early in 1936, however, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, adopted a new method of classification. The principal 
changes consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously 
included in manufacturing and a new class for commercial service. Real estate 
companies, holding, and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were 
dropped. These changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to 
industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in 
proportion to the number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran 
high in indebtedness. The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those 
given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book, to which the reader is referred for earlier 
historical data, both because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1.—_Industria! and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-37, and by 
Provinces 1937. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals. 
facturing. Trade. Trade. struction. Service, 
oe Poem ea Y | MeicEeie S. Ol|(on fer er teeter eles Wing = eye) So Pe eee ee 
rovince. Dia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| pitities ||N°-| pitities.| N°- | pitities | N°-| bilities. N°-| pilities.| N°- | pilities. 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Totals, 1934....| 393] 6,056) 82] 2, B18 1,068} 8,767] 63 959 84 751] 1,600) 19,042 
Totals, 1935... .| 285 5,044) 65 1,249 879 5,202)| 58 689|| 80 910) 1, 367 13,094 
Totals, 1936....| 260| 4,459) 63) 1,454] 806) 4,331] 37 574] 72 496) 1,238] 11,314 
1937. 
Mees LSIANGL: ocscve 60s Nil - || Nil - 2 5) Nil - | Nil - 2 5 
Nova Scotia........ 1 10 1 90 14 57 20 18 180 
New Brunswick..... 1 20!) Nil _ 14 71 N - || Nil - 15 91 
Quebec ee ocne ok alee 83 1,071}| 23 601 232 1,297] 17 149|} 22 123 377 3,241 
MORLATION sce. sss das 76 1,132) 19 172 230 917] 13 (PARA 191 359 2,484 
Manitoba..:........ 12 175 3 27 49 140 1 2 3 20 68 364 
Saskatchewan...... 4 11|| Nil - 37 219) Nil - 1 42 233 
PACT ERs eieais ws 3 si 4 25 3 14 3” 2341) Nil - || Nil - 44 273 
British Columbia... 9 431 z 21 15 101 1 2i| Nil - 27 555 
Totals, 1937....| 190 2,875 51 925 630 3,041] 33 2281 48 357 952 7,426 
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Table 2 summarizes total failures and gives assets and liabilities for such 
failures, by provinces. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-37. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Norz.—Figures for 1934 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Province. - 

1935, 1936. 1937, 1935, 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

No No No $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island.... 10 8 2 53 20 1 107 84 5 
Nova Scotia 22 reais 48 49 36 18 96 68 43 SOL 239 180 
New Brunswick........... 38 16 15 236 76 93 351 127 91 
Quebeci ee ae 594 526 377 || 4,258 | 2,966} 2,159 || 6,524] 5,257 3,241 
OULATIO:A So ee ee es 442 432 359 || 2,917 | 2,863} 1,862 | 3,676} 4,090 2,484 
Manitoba ae ee 8 90 68 502 348 229 ChE 536 364 
Saskatchewan............. 38 37 42 157 103 102 194 181 232 
Albertans. se ces nett 75 53 44 359 323 44 514 334 273 
British Columbia......... 32 40 27 436 293 280 620 466 556 
Totals) acc 1,367 | 1,238 952 || 9,014 | 7,060 | 4,813 || 13,094 | 11,314 7,426 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments, 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
the records of Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 952 commercial 
failures in Canada in 1937, 630 were among the retail trading establishments, in- 
cluding 189 in foods and 96 in apparel, 


Out of the 190 manufacturers who failed, 55 were in the foods business, 41 
in textiles, and 20 among manufacturers of forest products. The figures of com- 
mercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, in Table 3. 


3.—Industrial and Commercial eaters ia Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1935-37. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Nors.—Figures for 1934 will be found at p 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


—e—————S——Sasrwrwowmeoooo 


Failures. Liabilities. 


Industry and Division. 


1935. | 1936. | 1937. || 19385. | 1936. | 1937, - 


Oi ee 
No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $000 
Manufacturing— 

OOS ERR ER hides Oe kienaes ape: © ee 873 621 560 
Pextiles 4. Beaten, toe nc ee. 8, Ae 740 988 390 
Poréatproductsiiiite «shee ccc ee ks 250 995 
Paper, printing and publishing..................... 391 1,017 152 
Chemicals and drugs” $27.04 ese: 115 33 39 
F hele: os eee hs os cabot pees ws de ro tae 68 46 11 
Leather and leather products...................... 242 245 171 
Stone, clay, glass and products.................... 56 114 174 
Tron ANG StOGE. 5. c.slfons Aenean s eee. ce 275 84 10 
MACHINGrY 4 cece er cnc cet ee 481 264 72 
Transportation equipment................0....... 73 
ALT OURGR: Fo teacee ee rtae: eee ete eee Ee 700 724 297 


—_—_—_—_—_— | | | | 


4,459 


; 
: 


ee 
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eee 
3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1935=37—-concluded. 
a aoa Oo m™ywW"_ eee 

Failures. Liabilities. 


Industry and Division. 


1935. | 1936. | 1987. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


No. No. j $7000 | $'000 | $’000 

Wholesale Trade— 

Farm products, foods, groceries..............eece0- 25 17 15 556 

Clothiigend furnishings. 26... cn bles daeckeenee 4 1 1 41 m4 ae 

Dry eoods and textiles. |S... 2s bess oop ek bc ows 3 3 3 i 89 30 

Lumber, building materials, hardware............. 2 8 9 63 747 72 

FONOMIICRISIANO UEMURA 6.2 jcetes oe ve Sade aes sivas oe 5 1 1 233 4 2 

OS A ae es ee eae oe eee 2 2 1 13 19 1 

Automotive prodiicts.221 FRA.) eis. cs os il 6 3 6 93 27 

RID DLV) FIOUGOB aes ee ca! slo Se on sea C4 Rees ff 8 4 38 33 36 

AITO GRe DROME pene a bern. soca ate eta ees 16 17 14 292 334 216 

Totals, Wholesale EPO) 53 coe eek s 65 63 51 |} 1,249 | 1,454 925 

Retail Trade— 

Foods..... Eee aka a. Oe neta ceskeaisis cies 239 245 189 820 845 563 

Farm supplies, general stores......... De eee ates 92 69 ee 671 618 502 

Goneral merchandise. «cs iissa ats os sn. cic tcsusjoletsiasansnisosece 61 31 31 576 219 186 

PDPUTE TH Celaya ns eRe ee Sy eee Bs 146 183 96 978 969 472 

Furniture. household furniture...................-. 18 16 ia 134 148 224 

Lumber, building materials, hardware............. 46 46 41 392 339 246 

AULOMIOUNVEDTOCUCEA: «85 5:6on 0 sos canta tae Oe eae ses 65 46 37 463 292 326 

Hestaurant sera. fst cess terse eaitiihe + < Rew sue orale: 82 74 63 376 226 137 

Drugs ee 37 24 21 143 70 101 

PUMLOUUC Ee eines oe sloce ote Ree oe ates Mee, 93 72 63 649 605 284 

Totals, Retail Trade................... 879 806 630 || 5,202 | 4,331 3,041 

Construction— 

Genera CONLTACLOER.. 0.0. dis esis oo ot cate ee ic Seoee cs 

WALPENTErSANGiDUUGErS:,. 1 ess. h oe soSeee ce wcce nee 

Building sub-contractors te 

OE DCICONLTACLOLE net oe) dete oe nlc 2 « Shie's lo oe Sabo vias 


Commercial Service— 


Cleaners and dyers, tailors..............ccccceeee: 12 13 5 58 44 18 
Elanlegey buses! taxis; etes vice scores cae hoe aes 10 11 10 166 71 171 
RCE Pe nad Kind Pais ad te Mee Lis Se ee ss 22 14 8 417 206 43 
LON ve MTEC See Sk RORRN Tae, Beet RIS: Cop ob aoe aoe Oh ee 7 4 4 114 18 58 
DIPLO EROT Bie suatit Weta fegts iat toh rs aatiaie T Siete Salcienetens é 9 5 37 29 14 
ENIMTY RETR So a ag Cha a AIR ne RE tle Ri rete 22 21 16 118 128 53 
Totals, Commercial Service............. 80 42 48 910 496 357 

Grand. Totals... 5 cos csi sc ces. 1,367 | 1,238 952 || 13,094 | 11,314 7,426 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C., 1927, cc. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. ‘Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
for 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 5 classifies them by branches of business. 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. At the time of going to 
press, figures for 1937 were not available. A detailed analysis of the 1936 failures, 
by provinces and branches of business, was made in Table 7, p. 954 of the 1937 
Year Book. ) 
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4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-36. 


Year. PE. NS. | OND, “re Ore. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
LOZ sane pairs 15 121 131 1,589 | 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
1923 ees. coe. darter 16 155 67 1,18 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
1924 orcuadetase 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
92D aia 5s See aes 4 71 67 758 721 85 a 139 74 1,996 
RLV 4 Ae Soars | en ae 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 
LO27 sha tance ler ols 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
1928 3 oe iste cree 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1b AE ea A pee 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
1930 2s tee iesen 3 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
1} Rese sea pires 7 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
LO RY Peeorac Ob cae 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
19334. 9s hehe oes 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
TO3S. Ay. teste nares 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
AOSD saat eee 4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
LCRA Sones ea eae re 6 29 15 589 384 33 57 48 37 1,198 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 1924-36. 


[ Li Li [a i. ee 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- Logging Con- | ation Not 
Year. | Trade.| fac- Agri- and | Mining.| struc- and |Finance.|Service.| Classi- | Total. 
tures. | culture.|Fishing. tion. | Public fied. 
Utili- 
ties. 
1924.....] 1,317 329 204 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1925.....] 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
1926..... 805 390 135 27 20 52 34 1 225 84 1,773 
1927 228 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 Nil 243 79 1,841 
1928 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 74 5 239 158 2,167 
1930..... 1,204 488 115 12 9 5d 48 29 283 159 2,402 
1931..... 1,102 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1932.5... Wa ial 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 290 153 2,420 
1933 089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1934.... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,532 
EOSD eer 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
1936..... 536 191 123 2 TZ 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-36. 


a a 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year. Grand Total | Grand Total Year. Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ $ $ 
1920) erry ed «ee 52,336, 488 03;,692, 2191/1930 4. ee. ae. 44,048,171 48,164,065 
1923 ccna ee 62,127,489 GL G17, 52770 108i Sg ee as 46, 839,179 52,552,900 
19242 ee 43,194,035 45°106,397 071932 <1 ee ae ee 40, 604, 208 51, 629, 303 
1925 ek en ee 26, 968,371 32,153,697 
1 aN) a hte 27,033,240 32,953, 858 
O26 Fes de et 24, 676, 661 B2,29), 125) 10343515 99. tent aire 19, 257,469 23,598, 260 
DA die at eagle ean 23,197,894 30,634, 409)8 1038 7.20 See es 12,174,401 17, 567, 002 
192825, eset. aoe eee 26,583,462 32,455,437 
1920 en ee ae 32,064,027 O39; 747, 0380 1936.7 1 ce ee 10, 703, 620 15, 144, 945 
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ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT ESTATES 979 


Administration of Bankrupt Estates.—The administration of bankrupt 
estates is now supervised by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, appointed in 1932, 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the first report were given at p. 1039 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for subsequent years are to be found in later 
editions. Table 7 shows the details of bankruptcy administration, by provinces, 
for 1937 together with totals for all years since the first report was published. 


7.—Totals of Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Costs of Administration in 
Bankrupt Estates Closed, calendar years, 1933-37 and by Provinces, 1937. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Assets Liabili- 


ene and Wietatee a8 ties as Total Cost of | Percent- Paid 
: a Estimated|Estimated| Realiza- | Adminis-] age of to 
Province or City. Closed, by tion. tration. Cost. |Creditors.! 
Debtor. | Debtor. 
No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1933.......... 850} 9,207,503) 8,629,392) 1,880,015] 428,833) 22-62 | 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934.......... 1,620)14,887,298/20,342,883| 3,800,996) 880,803} 23-2 25908, 020 
Totals, 1935.......... 1,198}14,039,847|19,402,471| 2,797,009} 763,617; 27-3 2,020,868 
Totals, 1936.......... 1,069/10,314,455)14, 018,966) 2,265,125} 603,182} 26-6 1,661,943 
1937. 

Prince Edward Island........ 27| 104,959} 255,036 37,104 9,358; 25-2 27,746 
INGvE SCOtINer teri. be cree een 23) 123,148) 200,579 40,347 14,190} 35-2 26, 157 
New Brunswick.............. 2 12,319 14,971 2,004 775 38-7 1,229 
@uehbechsr tate eee s ce eere 287| 6,747,034) 7,232,554! 1,039,017| 227,771) 21-9 811, 246 
Montbrealiectcc<).ihnes s ose 413] 5,371,302) 5,951,660} 631,051) 219,150) 34-7 411,901 
CONEATION Cees yeas * 210} 2,307,993] 3,500,053] 527,475) 144,889) 27-5 382,586 
PROPONLOS He dahl s.cirsientak 82| 2,510,785} 1,752,987) 330,829 98,968} 29-9 231, 861 
WanitODAs whe peace chee aecies 33 214, 286 283,013 52,505 LweapD 33-1 35,150 

Saskatchewan.............0.. 20) 122,713} 199,725 30,329 9,394) 30-9 20,93 
PLD ORERe recites cnet ee ce: 23 123, 469 227,987 33,444 8,392 25-1 25,051 
British Columbia............ 29 759,014 812,950) 81, 638 20,321 24-9 61,318 
Totals, 1937.......... 1,149]18,397,022/20,431,515| 2,805,743) 770,563) © 27-5 2,035,180 
1Jn addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $3,579,221. 2 Re- 

vised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 3 Exclusive of the city shown separately. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities.* 


The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 
the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. There are some private schools in all provinces (7.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and which are not 
financed out of public money), but their enrolment is not large in comparison with 
that of the public schools. At the level of higher education six provinces have each 
a provincially-supported university, and the remaining three have each one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds, but in most of them there are consider- 
able numbers of students in private, endowed or denominational colleges. 


Table 1 of this Chapter gives statistics of enrolment in these different categories 
of educational institutions: (1) Provincially-Controlled Schools; (2) Privately- 
Controlled Schools; (3) Dominion Indian Schools; (4) Universities and Colleges. 
This table corresponds to Table 1 of this chapter as it has appeared in previous 
Year Books, except that part ‘C’ of such earlier tables is now omitted. It is followed 
by subsections treating each of the four groups separately, except Indian Schools, 
for which data are given in Chapter XXVIII, Miscellaneous Administration, along 
with other information on Indian Affairs. 


Financial Trends.—Chapter I of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, published in 1937 by the Office of Education, shows that expenditure 
for schools and colleges dropped almost exactly 30 p.c. between 1930 and 1934 ; the 
comparable drop in Canada was less than 25 p.c. Since 1934 there has been little 
change in the amount spent for Canadian education; the annual sum has been 
approximately equal to that of 1926 when the average daily attendance of pupils 
was about 17 p.c. less. Expenditures by provinces for 1936, or the latest year 
available, are given in Table 1. 


A comparison in dollars can hardly be taken at face value, but it may be of 
interest to note that the yearly cost of schools and colleges in the United States, 
after the drop of depression years, is calculated at $30-51 for each adult in the popu- 
lation; in Canada the comparable figure is about $22. School and college debt in 
Canada is about $45 per adult in the population. It has been reduced somewhat 
since 1934, but is still around 25 p.c. higher than in 1926. 


Rural vs. Urban.—The loss of one-fifth or one-fourth of school revenues would 
not have been so hard for educational institutions to bear, had it been more evenly 
distributed among them. A disproportionate share of the loss was generally suffered 
by rural schools. Complete financial statements are not to be had for rural and 


*Revised by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data relating to educa- 
tional institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments of 
Education. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 
*‘Education’’, 
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urban schools separately in all provinces, but the following statement of teachers’ 
average salaries illustrates the point. 


RURAL AND URBAN TEACHERS’ POST-DEPRESSION SALARIES EXPRESSED ~ 
AS PERCENTAGES OF PRE-DEPRESSION SALARIES. 


Province. Rural. | Urban. 
p.c. p.c. 

ee PMT RRR ee tee Croat Cowes vais ras <P ets cones desacis Socpe ede tevedevepe 91-3 99-5 
ene eae ae ein as prin kai d acta By hiw PS ae im s<ssch sues Gibniect 9 denen vie eogeaewnee 96-4 99-1 
ee re Svat aig SP atiicls ties eid boys epeapcas oo. chs vias papeenne's oh09.550 79-5 96-8 
ONGDED ELD HSU G) oe toh Ge Ae AS el MES Nis ee TET Fah Ge OR awaiesida le ied 73-6 89-3 
SRR See Saee Ta le att Ace As ae Nae cava ects as vis sss Geeta sas ebehaecetpeees 72:3 92-8 
OMe ee ME Mea es Re at a oea a Oo ees Bocas waa Fs «Niet Wiss Giace'e ais 4 vSie'os va.0: 63-2 82-7 
SSRNMALC ROWED se ciao cts vit 5 rt « ale arp s ¢ be distagims DSH oi5/9 aidiein'ts La'sb sje de eule wld ace deees 43-2 69-4 
PUNE E SG SOA. MAAS vet hs cre pa Ae nt gure. aah alee bbe e Nee MeL wR bed Slv ah saci eweede 71-8 91-0 
Smee UNI er alata ao se CSIR oi Sees Me Feels oa Ce eae cs doe Cy eee <eeaeere ee 83-6 88-4 


Rural losses as expressed by such salaries were heavier in every case than urban— 
in most of the provinces very much heavier. Table 4 shows that the average rural 
salary in a majority of the provinces is less than half of the urban salary, and only 
in two provinces, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, is it considerably 
more than half. 


Farm families are substantially larger than town families. Ten average families 
in rural Canada have 82 children, as compared with 27 in the same number of urban 
families. Hence, even if the average income of the farmer were equivalent to the 
average for the city-dweller, it would be harder for him to keep his children at 
school as long at the same cost per pupil per year, simply because he has more of 
them, and without taking account of the greater difficulty of bringing children 
together over country distances to a school. 


The problem of rural school support; naturally harder than urban for these 
reasons, and accentuated of late years by crop failures on the prairies and low agri- 
cultural prices generally, continues to be worse than need be in the opinion of educa- 
tors by reason of the inefficiency of the small administrative and financial unit. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, teachers and others have for some years been 
carrying on a campaign designed to demonstrate to a somewhat reluctant public 
the advantages of a larger unit. Results have begun to show in the past few years, 
particularly in Alberta and British Columbia. The former in 1937 has eleven units 
in operation, and eleven more in process of organization. 


Reorganizing the Grades.—A second educational reform much discussed in 
recent years, and further on the way to adoption than is the larger unit of adminis- 
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tration, is replacement of the 8-4 division of the curriculum by the 6-3-3 division. 
The latest programs of study for Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
British Columbia present the elementary course as one of six years in place of the 
former eight. Pupils of the next three years, even in the larger cities, with few 
exceptions, are by no means all segregated in separate school buildings, but there is 
the unmistakable tendency to treat these years as a unit for curriculum purposes, 
and even in certain cities where the provincial curriculum has not been re-made on 
the new plan some schools that were formerly purely elementary are retaining 
Grade IX pupils and are taking the name of junior high school. 


This group of three (in some cases four) intermediate years, has to serve the 
double purpose of rounding out and completing the formal schooling of a majority 
of children, and of preparing the remainder for studies in the senior high, technical, 
or commercial schools. Psychological reasons for making a break at the sixth rather 
than the eighth grade have become generally accepted. The attachment of an 
additional year to the former seventh and eighth has a solid basis in the increased 
length of the average school career. Comparatively few years ago, schooling for the 
great majority of children ended before the eighth grade but this is no longer so, 
The dividing line of eight years, as average length of schooling, was crossed in 
most of the provinces during the 1920’s. It is most reasonable that in later 
years the change should have been recognized by relating one or two more years of 
schooling closely to the previous eight; in this way the curriculum is rounded off at 
the point where most school careers actually end. 


A natural consequence of the removal of Grade VIII from the status of a turning 
point in school careers is a reduced use-of the entrance-to-high-school examination. 
Considering together the eight provinces, other than Quebec, practically all students 
were obliged before proceeding higher, twenty years ago, to pass a standard Depart- 
mental examination at the end of Grade VIII. Ten years ago about two-thirds of 
students were obliged to write the examination, while one-third (by no means a 
uniform fraction in all provinces) were promoted by their schools. To-day the 
proportion is quite reversed, about one-fourth writing the examination and three- 
fourths being recommended. Some of those who do take the examination are under 
no obligation, but choose to do so in competition for scholarships or prizes. Since 
the partial adoption of school promotions in New Brunswick in 1936 all of the eight 
provinces are included in their use, and-some use them exclusively. 


The reduced use of Grade VIII examinations cannot, however, be entirely attri- 
buted, or perhaps not even mainly, to the reorganization of the curriculum, for it 
started at an earlier date. Moreover, Departmental examinations in Grades IX and 
X have even more completely disappeared, and they are being partially replaced 
even at the level of high school leaving. But it will not be possible here to review 
their story. This has been done in two recent studies to both of which the interested 
reader is referred: (1) Report of Committee on Examinations, in the Proceedings of 
the 17th Convention of the Canadian Education Association, October, 1936; (2) Ex- 
aminations in Canada, a chapter in the Year Book of Education 1938 (Evans Bros., 
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London), among chapters on the same subject from other parts of the British Com- 
-~ monwealth. 


Interprovincial Exchange.—The new provincial curricula have certain new 
emphases, such as on health teaching and social studies, in common, partly in line 
with the latest developments in other countries, but retaining at the same time 
certain characteristics which are peculiarly Canadian. One of the surprising things 
to many a new student of provincial school systems in Canada is the similarity they 
show in spite of their separate origin and independent development. The common 
features have had less chance of survival since the newer provinces were organized 
early in the present century, but to offset this there has developed a freer exchange 
of ideas among provinces and a better acquaintance with one another’s problems. 


Only two Dominion-wide organizations of educationists antedate the twentieth 
century, and they only by a few years. The Dominion Education Association, now 
the Canadian Education Association, was founded in 1892, and the Business Educators’ 
Association of Canada in 1896. Only one other, the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities in 1911, had its origin before the Great War, but in the years since, 
more than a dozen have come into existence, each contributing something toward a 
national outlook on educational problems. Some of the names and dates of forma- 
tion run as follows: the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and the National Council 
of Education, 1919; the Canadian School Trustees’ Association, 1922; Canadian 
National Federation of Home and School Associations, 1927; Association of Head- 
mistresses of Canada, 1932; Canadian Physical Education Association; National 
Federation of Kindergarteners, 1934; Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1935; Headmasters’ Association; Workers’ Educational Association of Canada; 
Division of Education and Mental Health in the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1986; Canadian Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 1937. 
Other national organizations, of which the Junior Red Cross is one of the most con- 
spicuous, have pursued a common program through the schools of all provinces, while 
yet other groups, e.g., the Federated Women’s Institutes, the I.0.D.E., the National 
Council of Women, have made the schools a subject of leading interest in their 
national conferences. 


The ‘education press’, with few exceptions, remains essentially provincial 
rather than national in range, but to some extent the wider picture is interpreted 
by exchanges, particularly among kindred groups of magazines like those of teachers’ 
federations, trustees’ associations, and home and school federations. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has had under consideration for several years the publication 
of a national magazine, and, while the project has not yet come to fruition, a central 
news service to all the provincial magazines is conducted. 


It is not intended to assess here the extent to which different factors—improved 
knowledge and acquaintance as between provinces, development from a more or 
less common root, or geographical and social conditions, for instance—are respons- 
ible, but simply to point to the fact that education in the eight mainly English- 
language provinces tends to continue in these changing times to maintain a common 
form and content. 
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1.—Enrolment in and Expenditure on Educational Institutions in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1936, or Latest Year Reported.! 


SSS SSS 


EEE 


Type of Institution. PlERE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont 
Enrolment— 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary and technical day 
Bel ols 68 eli oe eat No. 18, 183 116, 888 92,956 582, 2571 673, 706 
(b) Evening schools............. e Nil 3,611 1,215 17,4341 27,067 
(c) Correspondence courses...... % Nil 868 Nil Nil 2,000 
(d) Special schools?.............. = Nil 406 Nil 1,431 2,298 
(e) Normal schools............. a 3 303 351 2,497 Lae 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary day schools........ ee 547 3,044 3,079 56, 628 11,809 
(b) Business training schools..... “8 175 585 366 3,218 6,790 
Dominion Indian schools.......... os 20 429 330 1,645 4,664 
Universities and Colleges— 
(a) Preparatory courses......... ee 517 207 285 13, 269 2,259 : 
(b) Courses of university standard “ 93 2,626 1,236 11,228 18,245 
(c) Other courses at university4.. “ 2 8,737 8 6,073 15, 204 . 
Totals, Enrolment......... < 19,537 137,604 99,826 695,680 765,279 q | 
Population of 19365................. “ 92,600 537,000 435,000 | 3,096,000 3,690,000 . 
Expenditure— Rk oS an el Se a eee Preto r= ia 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
a) By Provincial Governments. ...$ 343,939 | 1,148,002 551,573 | 5,235,005 4,739,116 
(b) By ratepayers, etc.............. } 199,170 | 3,073,363 2,187,780 | 21,546,923 | 43,247,348 
Privately-controlled schools (estim- 
ated)? SRO Pile Boece east 21,000 130, 000 115,000 | 2,600,000 1,100, 000 
Indian sehoolas suc ack ews alse. $ 1,428 34,319 18, 748 85,046 424, 636 
Universities and colleges.............. $ 77,946 | 1,037,580 386,424 | 6,612,010 7,135,346 
Totals, Expenditure........... § 643,483 | 5,423,264 | 3,259,525 36,078,984 | 56,646,446 
eee a ee en ee 
Type of Institution. Man. Sask. Alta. Be: Total. : 
a ee ee ee ee eee 
Enrolment— 
Provincially-Controlled Schopls— 
(a) Ordinary and technical day 
schools. .LAn OG FI» BeOS No. 142,482 217,247 167,193 116, 722 2,127,7966 a 
(b) Evening schools............. ? 4,218 1,258 1,109 6, 980 62,792 | 
(c) Correspondence courses...... * 3,633 8,274 1,506 4,712 . 20,993 } 
d) Special schools?.............. + 568 124 209 87 5,123 j 
(e) Normal schools............. re 208 713 599 279 6, 187 
Privately-Controlled Schools— é 
a) Ordinary day schools........ se Detol 2,003 3, 083 4,568 89, 892 
(b) Business training schools..... ss 2,773 873 1,527 1,197 17,504 
Dominion Indian schools.......... se 2,468 2,266 1,954 3, 807 18, 0336 
Universities and Colleges— | 
(a) Preparatory courses......... ee 473 972 319 1 18,302 : 
(b) Courses of university standard “ yoke 2,807 Dd wpe 2,916 44,585 
(c) Other courses at university4.. “ 1,230 1,056 248 478 33,036 
Totals, Enrolment......... fe 166,396 2375593 179,969 141,747 25444, 2436 : 
Population of 19365................. &¢ 711,056 930,977 772,017 750,000 | 11,028,0507 | : 
Expenditure— 1: DEA Belen Geen - Stade al a 4 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— a 
a) By Provincial Governments. ...$ 988,434 | 1,613,960 | 1,432,085 | 2,654,885 18, 706,999 
(b) By ratepayers, etc.............. 6,225,991 | 5,765,093 | 7,929,401 5,802,969 | 95,978,038 
Privately-controlled schools (estim- 
BLED). ek ae e ee eee 341,000 109, 000 213,000 340, 000 4,969, 600 
Indian schools.0:..¢; Succ a.s ee $ 216, 723 371, 447 319, 582 408, 494 1,936,7448 
Universities and colleges.............. $ 898,094 | 1,021,132 903, 703 696,067.| 18,768,302 
Totals, Expenditure........... $1 8,670,242 | 8,880,632 | 10,797,771 9,902,415 140,359,0838 


1 The first two items for Quebec are for 1934-35; all others in the table for 1935-36, but Ontario elementary 
figures in years previous to 1935 have been for the calendar year, not for the school year, hence have included 


over 40,000 duplications which are now removed. 


are at school. 
also those in the Departmental summer schools for teachers 
universities or colleges. 5 Official estimate, see p. 155. 


and 450 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwes 


estimated population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


the Northwest Territories, under ““expenditure’’, 


2 Schools for the blind, deaf, or menta 
These are boarding schools, and many of the pupils are from a 


3 Included with ‘‘ Universities and Colleges—Preparatory Courses’, 


4 Oi ete 
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Subsection 1.—Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


An outline of the provincial systems of school administration was given on 
pp. 960-962 of the 1937 Year Book, and is not repeated in this edition. 


A table at p. 963 of the 1937 Year Book included the record of annual enrol- 
ment by provinces since 1911, together with the record of average daily attendance 
shown in Table 2 below. Figures.of both enrolment and attendance for years earlier 
than 1911 were published on pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book. The record of 
average daily attendance is the more comparable one, as between provinces, and 
probably the more significant for most purposes. Both figures have been practically 
at a standstill, or declining, in all provinces except Quebec, for several years, due to 
the annually decreasing number of younger children entering the schools. The 
decrease would be much more pronounced but for the tendency for older children to 
remain in school longer. The extent of this latter trend was indicated on pp. 956- 
957 of the 1987 Year Book. 


2.—Historical Summary of Average Daily Attendance in Provincially-Controlled 
Schools, by Provinces, 1911-36. 


Wear. heels |. gNsSe N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total. 


1911...] 10,511 | 61,250 | 42,791 | 301,678 | 305,648 | 45,303 | 38,278 | 32,556 | 32,517 870, 532 
1912...] 10,916 | 63,640 | 48,685 | 314,520 | 323,358 | 46,5001) 49,329 | 39,226 | 37,384 | 928,5581.2 
1913...} 11,003 | 65,686 | 44,375. | 324,447 | 340,223 | 48,163 | 56,005 | 45,888 | 43,072 978, 862 
1914...] 11,170 | 66,599 | 44,534 | 344,657 | 357,519 | 58,778 | 65,009 | 54,582 | 49,090 | 1,051,938 
1915...} 11,694 | 70,361 | 47,889 | 360,897 | 367,959 | 68,250 | 72,113 | 61,112 | 52,494 | 1,112,769 


1916...| 11,347 | 69,227 | 48,069 | 373,754 | 366,891 | 66,561 | 71,522 |} 60,271 | 50,880 | 1,118,522 
1917...} 11,319 | 70,118 | 46,860 | 367,868 | 371,129 | 69,209 | 88,758 | 65,374 | 52,577 | 1,148,212 
1918...} 11,334 | 67,923 | 46,515 | 369,426 | 382,506 | 69,968 | 91,010 | 68,489 | 54,748 | 1,161,919 
1919...| 10,908 | 65,906 | 45,797 | 370,710 | 391,539 | 72,072 | 98,791 | 74,776 | 56,692 | 1,187,191 
1920...| 10,991 | 66,442 | 46,950 | 379,319 | 398,264 | 88,563 | 101,355 | 82,417 | 59,791 | 1,234,092 


1921...] 11,446 | 78,238 | 49,714 | 401,655 | 450,656 | 86,137 | 113,412 | 89,401 | 68,597 | 1,349,256 
1922...| 12,338 | 79,410 | 51,668 | 426,466 | 475,591 | 95,433 | 119,041 | 100,515 | 75,528 | 1,435,990 
1923...| 11,763 | 83,472} 53,745 | 426,935 | 482,068 | 98,787 | 130,499 | 103,612 | 77,752 | 1,468,633 
1924...| 11,783 | 79,509 | 58,366 | 430,185 | 496,673 | 103,775 | 139,782 | 104,003 | 79,262 | 1,508,338 
1925...] 12,259 | 80,318 | 58,397 | 443,741 | 508,044 | 104,312 | 144,650 | 105,978 | 82,721 | 1,540,420 


1926...] 11,823 | 80,446 | 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 | 85,293 | 1,564,840 
1927...| 11,777 | 81,426 | 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 | 88,306 | 1,600,407 
1928...}] 12,123 | 82,591 | 62,205 | 461,228 | 535,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 | 91,760 | 1,653,320 
1929...| 12,144 | 84,275 | 63,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | 116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 | 94,410 | 1,704,665 
1930...| 12,201 | 85,080 | 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,037 | 169,893 | 129,371 | 96,196 | 1,746,451 


1931...| 12,721 | 87,418 | 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 134,112 | 99,375 | 1,801,955 
1932...} 13,119 | 89,518 | 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 | 1,839,823 
1933...| 13,810 | 93,866 | 72,204 | 525,215 | 614,3572] 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 | 104,978 | 1,858,1802 
1934...] 18,399 | 93,294] 72,109 | 542,355 |611,0001,27) 120,314 | 175,457 | 139,155 | 103,408 |1,870,4911.2 
1935...| 13,496 | 90,565 | 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,379 | 175,323 | 136,202 | 104,824 | 1,857,256 
1936...| 18,140 | 92,279 | 71,1382 3 | 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 132,725 | 101,873 =j 


1 Approximate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1937 Year Book. 3 Not available. 


For the year 1936 a record of the age distribution of pupils in the provincially- 
controlled schools of all provinces has been made available for the first time. This 
tabulation is presented in Table 3. The ages of boys and girls are not shown separ- 
ately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for boys to leave 
school at younger ages than girls. A table at p. 964 of the 1937 Year Book showed 
the comparative numbers of boys and girls in the secondary grades of eight provinces. 
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3.—Age Distribution of Pupils in Provincially-Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1936. 


Age. de Od Lead] aS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C; 
5 years or under 260 1,468 9. 382 64 038! 14, 084 616 1,320 294 73 
6 inks 1,040 6, 664 : : 39,976 8,267 | 10,691 7,351 4,837 
phos’ 1,539 9,878 8,911 59,008 | 12,174] 19,512] 14,914 9,470 
Sree 1,798 | 10,928 9,161 63,873 | 13,095] 20,726] 15,531 9,840 
9 ac 1050) eclO So 9,144 62,240 | 13,262] 21,131 | 14,980 10,010 
107 eG |) alle opr 9,780 |/472,490{| 65,740] 13,587 | 20,696 15,735 10,418 
ile ice 1,804 | 11,293 9,111 66,429 | 13,742 | 21,093] 15,919 10, 608 
Ip a ileal) Thonp 9,157 66,686 | 14,430] 21,287] 15,767 10, 986 
thai ae 1,810 | 11,128 8, 625 64,599 | 14,524] 20,926] 16,411 11,071 
i aa 1,741 | 10,862 6,960 69.436/| 52,833 | 13,806 | 20,874 | 15,962 11,500 
Wie 1,297 8,929 4,998 : 46,918 | 10,707 | 15,614] 13,686 10, 267 
i 764 6,394 2,842 24.421(| 29,657 7,512 9,857 8,192 7,845 
ge AG 375 3,401 1,595 : 18,016 4,186 6,054 5,380 4,763 
18 * 114 1,720 815 11, 181 1,765 3,674 3,692 2,581 
19 “ 22 673 320 4 44] 5,656 552 1, 849 2,050 056 
20a 7 194 127 : 2,333 } 257{ 786 786 288 
21 years or over. 4 109 78 1,477 746 | 543 115 
Totals, Classified| 17,986 116,888 | 91,006 | 634,826 | 673,706 142,482 | 216,836 | 167,193 | 115,628 
Unclassified...... 197 Nil 1,950 Nil Nil Nil 411 Nil 1,094 
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Technical Education.—Recent editions of the Year Book have mentioned the 
tendency in post-war years toward diversity of instruction at the secondary level. 
It will be of interest to note here the extent to which communities of various sizes 
have made provision for technical and commercial instruction. 


Among the 85 cities in Canada with populations of more than 20,000, there are 
9 without day technical schools. Three of these—Verdun, Outremont and West- 
mount—are within reach of the Montreal Technical School. The others in order of 
size are Winnipeg, Halifax, Sherbrooke, Sydney, Glace Bay, and Moncton, the last 
four being among the smaller cities of the group. Evening technical classes are held 
in practically the same number of larger cities, though not the same cities, those 
without them in this case being all in Ontario and Quebec. 


Among the 103 cities with populations between 5,000 and 20,000 about one- 
fourth have day technical schools and a similar number have evening technical 
classes. In smaller centres day schools are extremely rare, considering that there 
are nearly 400 places with populations of between 1,000 and 5,000, and only half a 
dozen schools among them. A considerable number, however, provide evening 
instruction of a technical character. 


As information is not available concerning the number of centres offering com- 
mercial instruction in Quebec, reference can be made only to eight provinces. The 
chief difference to be noted, in comparison with the coverage of other technical 
instruction, is that approximately twice as many towns and smaller cities include 
commercial courses in their high schools. There are privately-owned business schools 
in quite a number of others, although they too are unusual in places with a popula- 
tion smaller than 5,000. 


The number of centres offering evening classes of a technical nature has declined 
very considerably in the past few years, and attendance at such classes has fallen by 
one-third. Enrolment in day technical schools has changed little for several years 
(an interesting situation in view of the fact that the academic high school enrolment 
has continued to increase at the same time) probably due to the technical schools 
being filled to capacity with no money available for their extension. 
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Over a ten-year period technical students have increased proportionately more 
than academic students. They have approximately doubled while the others have 
increased by less than one-half. Even so, in the eight provinces only about one high 
school student in five is following a technical course. 


Technical enrolment includes a number of part-time students in training under 
provincial Apprenticeship Acts, an arrangement that seems to be regarded with 
favour. Ontario has had an Apprenticeship Act since 1928, under which boys 
learning the building trades have received their training partly in industry and partly 
in the technical schools; in 1936 the scope of the Act was extended to include barber- 
ing, hairdressing, and the automobile repair trade. A similar plan has been operated 
in British Columbia in the building trades since 1930, and an Apprenticeship Act 
was passed by the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1937. 


In addition to the arrangements for apprenticeship that are being systematized 
under provincial statutes, it appears that a growing number of industrial companies 
are practising plans, of their own arrangement or in conjunction with private corres- 
pondence schools, for the technical training of their younger employees. Some of the 
country’s largest railway, mining, and paper companies, as well as other manufactur- 
ing establishments, have such plans in operation. 


High schools where the only technical course is agricultural are not included in 
the foregoing references. The total number of schools in Canada that would be 
called agricultural high schools, in the sense that the term technical high school is 
used, is less than a dozen, but some of the provinces provide considerable agricultural 
instruction in the regular courses for school leaving, normal entrance, or matricula- 
tion. About one-third of the academic secondary schools in Ontario (collegiate 
institutes, high and continuation schools) have agricultural classes. The ‘ruraliza- 
tion’ of teaching in Quebec schools has received emphasis in recent years. Available 
information, however, does not permit ofa tabulation which would convey a reliable 
impression of the extent of agricultural education in the ordinary schools of the 
several provinces together. 


There are residential agricultural schools (other than agricultural colleges) with 
one- or two-year courses as follows: two in Alberta, one in Ontario, and two in 
Quebec. They serve much the same purpose as the diploma course in agricultural 
‘colleges which are held at one centre in each province, except in Quebec where there 
are three, and in the two smallest provinces, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where there is none. These boarding schools for the teaching of agriculture 
remain rare in Canada as compared with some other agricultural countries. Den- 
mark, with a population about equal to Ontario’s, has 21 such schools with an atten- 
dance of from 2,500 to 3,000, in addition to 59 folk high schools (also residential insti- 
tutions) with an attendance of 6,500 drawn mainly from farm young people. The 
total enrolment in agricultural boarding schools in all Canada, including the diploma 
course at agricultural colleges as well as the other five schools, is about 800. 


For no other occupation, however, with the possible exception of homemaking, 
do Governments in Canada conduct so many educational services outside of the 
schools as for agriculture. Short courses by provincial Mines Departments for 
prospectors have been attended by nearly 5,000 men in a year lately, but short 
courses for farmers, their wives and children, varying in length from a few days to 
a few weeks, are attended each year by several times this number. And courses are 
by no means the only type of educational service sponsored by the Extension 
Branches of Departments of Agriculture and agricultural colleges. One other vari- 
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ety alone, the organization of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs, includes more than 30,000 
young people. A review of the various types of service is not possible in short space 
and will not be attempted here. 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted in 1936 of 73,291 teachers, 18,424 males and 54,867 females. 
Practically all of the increase of 3,500 in teachers since 1930 has been in the male 
class. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1936” deals in detail with the 
classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. 
Table 4 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary for rural and urban teachers 
in recent years. 


4.—Average Annual Salaries Received by Teachers in Rural and Urban Schools, by 
Provinces, 1926 and 1930-36. 


Item. 1926. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Prince Edward Island— | 
Huralschoolsie esate e ee 508 } 55 { 527 523 507 490 480 481 
Urbanischools: es. seee ene 744 771 771 779 783 770 767 
Nova Scotia— 
Rural and village schools........ 535 543 556 552 546 531 531 536 
Urbanischools enh. see oe 887 | 1,080] 1,086] 1,104] 1,071 1,082 | 1,046 1,077 
New Brunswick— 
Ruralischools:} sss a eee } 795 798 { 640 652 538 452 497 509 
Ur ball SOROOLG ic ccicas cin cs conte. 1,224 | 1,233] 1,172] 1,124] 1,166 1,185 
Quebec—1 
Roman Catholic schools— 
Brothers and nuns,.... 5. «20+. 423 435 442 444 432 430 416 2 
Lay’ teachers 220.5. eee 468 523 538 539 512 481 458 2 
Protestant schools— 
Bay teachers is. cc ce ce mee 1,176} 1,292] 1,305] 1,330] 1,318] 1,265] 1,144 2 
Ontario— 
Public schools— | 
RUGra toe eee eee 987 | 1,036 974 897 764 3 744 740 
Urban aan kOe ies nee 1,458 | 1,499 | 1,529] 1,517] 1,438 3 1,508 1,471 
Roman Catholic Separate 
schools— 
Parad nae, 5 ee tee aa hme ea 818 889 877 849 749 3 741 760 
Urbane sco ee eee 687 762 781 731 743 3 739 715 
Collegiate institutes—Urban 2,580 | 2,688 | 2,716] 2,727] 2,638 | 2,449 | 2,457 2,449 
High schools—Urban........... 2,100 | 2,188 | 2,248] 2,206} 2,080] 1,831 1,798 1,759 
Continuation schools—Urban 1,545 1,156 | 1,570 |2 1,577 1,454 | 1,272) 1,242 1,214 


2,571 | 2,600 | 2,572 | 2,586 | 2,576] 2,413 2,456 2,434 
Rural Se, oFelie'e\'e tele ele ee, eb oleersie bie eletaate } LE 208 Le 217{ 951 915 822 529 620 601 


Up anh ca hts a aha ete meg 1,567.| 1,423 | 1,258] 1,252] 1,258 1,297 
Saskatchewan— 

vara Noe anents Be eRAt SSA ee MESS 1,0175| 1,076 863 861 620 506 465 2 

Ditbat sete com, oe ee oe 1,2925) 1,316] 1,289] 1,277] 1,125 969 914 2 
Alber ta— 

Raralai ise tea) Se 1,0345} 1,059} 1,018 927 842 738 723 731 

Grbapy cnt soo cae ee 1,5845) 1,507] 1,533] 1,614] 1,414] 1,418] 1,369 1,395 
British Columbia— 

Rural diatriciste Ags fa 1,110 | 1,151} 1,185] 1,086] 1,011 945 940 949 

District municipalities........... 1,419 1,338 1,378 | 1,337 | 1,104 L106 jo 2T Zi eae 

Cities 7.75 eee eee 1,648 | 1,788} 1,813] 1,703] 1,297] 1,292] 1,577 1,600 
So ee a ee 

1 Not entirely classified as rural and urban. 2 Not available. 3 Changed from calendar 

to school year. 4 Full-time teachers. 5 1927 figures. 


Financial Statistics.—Tables 5 and 6 present records of the finances of the 


boards operating the provincial schools, in a comparable way, in so far as this can be - 


done with existing records. Similar tables in the 1987 Year Book presented this 
information for all years since 1926, and in the 1936 Year Book for all years since 
1914, 


\ 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, — 
1926, 1931, and latest years. 


Nors.—The receipts sbown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 


increase or decrease per year. Figures for intervening years will be found at pp. 967-969 of the 1937 Year 


Book. 


Taxation School Total Adminis- 
Province Govern- within Board C t Debenture trative 
and ment School Revenue Speen Indebted- Units 
Fiscal Year. Grants. |Administra- from R sate af 1 ness. Operating 
tive Units. | Counties. ee Schools. 
Prince Edward Island— : . - . . ae 
PO DG ee oe Baw tx mind voce tas 242,3362 171,650 Nil 413,986 469 
GST esas aera et eas ee 258,905 2 189,444 Nil 448,349 469 
BORG ee ie nk apterlewie-ce ye aio 265, 7232 199,172 Nil 464,895 473 
ewe pee wees] 269,3792] 181, 236 Nil 450, 615 475 
Nova Scotia— 
POISE. BSE. RY. 6h 365,219] 2,393,155 497,229 | 3,255,603 1,704 
1081.24.9, 00,285 02. 66.9 509,4622] 2,657,780 493,533 | 3,660,775 3 1,714 
Ras Ba eae oe 631,2332] 2,604,1375| 483,185 | 3,718,5555 1,722 
IGG ASO. 650,6062| 2,556,905 482,398 | 3,689,909 1,719 
es ae aa es 663, 4212] 2,590,733 477,265 | 3,731,419 1,721 
New Brunswick— 
WOZOR see eee ness 511,3502) 2,263,082 213,066 2,987,498 1,459 
NOSE Feit te aeess aes sisicr as 459,0292) 2,467,510 210,500 3, 137,039 1,483 
1936.23 2 oS. Beth Ss 462,1822) 1,964,287 223,493 2,649, 962 4,961, 8005 1,518 
AOS VR co's Ae ote ccocere bees 505,0212) 2,077,475 224,451 2,806, 947 3 1,540 
Quebec— 
ODO cl icc. cate ower 993,509 | 15,647,512 Nil 17,271,783 | 50,413,950 1,800 
EOS thcsicss cheers 1,429,033 | 18,697,183 Nil 20, 742,951 | 65,886,105 1, 827 
PRB OG Riiiae se bale cawetee wets 1,137,886 | 19,002,389 Nil 20,735,404 | 82,919,989 1,859 
TERR EO a) no 1,316,019 | 18,575,530 Nil 20,548,403 | 79,556,117 1,860 
Ontario— 
GDB Or, 2 eae oases oe 4,775,853 | 30,903,9254| 1,774,592 | 37,605,519 | 71,061,955 6. 600 
POSUA. so eh ete: ae als 6,276,666 | 39,544,3764| 3,100,225 | 49,351,714 | 88,781,934 ( 4 es ) 
nl ae ORE eee os a 4,739,116 | 33,548,1554) 2,195,651 | 40,482,922 | 79,570,591 |} \®PPFOX- 
Manitoba— 
Pena SR x 1,091,151 | 7,302,04441 = Nil 8,393,195 | 14,790,474 1,862 
ee Toon os 1,310,587 | 7,675,8794| Nil 8,986,466 | 15,006,997 1,938 
MOST! Sa clc sss oamceitcnts 972,277 6,091, 8954 Nil 7,064,172 | 14,590,064 1,892 
Saskatchewan— 
SAG ce eel atnne aiwiene.e Se 2,265,481 | 10,696, 154 Nil 13,111,829 | 11,933, 064 4,525 
Pls Lene bis starsts eS s.cce as 2,704, 242 8,114,719 Nil 11,015,486 | 15,945,934 4,796 
BOSH POR SeN ong ede ele 1,613,960 6,075,000 Nil 7,845,354 | 13,526, 7655 4,923 
ORGS Fits . Sass 1,638,417 6,307,000 Nil 8,106,904 | 13,999,736 4,938 
Alberta— 
MOZON er asa. Ses e eee 1, 137, 638 8,241, 715 Nil 9,491,130 | 10,704, 634 3,124 
rat acc ie nak Sereks ons 1,511,776 8,931, 880 Nil 10,599,204 | 12,026,157 3,395 
BU OUCO re rite eee ot bee 1,432,085 7,489,823 Nil 9,063, 248 9,883,239 3,492 
COSC diam Stes inhi ces we 1,390, 238 7,540, 419 Nil 9,065, 132 9,359,594 3,542 
2,380, 668 5,095,420 Nil 7,476,088 | 12,101,417 746 
2,856,376 6,226, 661 | Nil 9,083,037 | 15,936,753 811 
2,175,619 5,623,115 Nil 7,798,734 | 14,922,8845 762 
2,270,466 5, 802,969 Nil 8,073,435 | 14,631,8395 773 
2,456,372 6,315, 902 Nil 8,772,274 3 763 


1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 


2 Includes contributions to teachers’ ‘salaries 


in the Maritime Provinces; and in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by tbe Vocational Education 
Board. 3 Record not available. 4The Ontario figures include the township grant towards 
the salaries of rural public school teachers. In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three-fifths of 
the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality. 5 Revised 
since publication of the 1937 Year Book, 
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6.—Expenditures of School Boards, by Provinces, 1926, 1931 and 1936, or latest year. 


Norg.—All amounts in even thousands are estimates. Figures for intervening years were given at 
p. 969 of the 1937 Year Book. ° 


Buildings, Interest | Equipment, 


: Grounds on Repairs, 
ee Teachers’ and Debentures Fuel Total. 
Fiscal Year Salaries. | Permanent and and : 
. Improve- Other all Other 
ments. Loans. Exxpenses.! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................. 
Nova Seotiad co oscre cds ea sae ecdee 2 2 2 2 2 
New Brunswick 5... 0.0 6: 020. 6b cords 
Quebec— 
1026 nus. skeet  ee. Laeere Oke 9,099,785 | 2,433,047 | 2,721,293 | 5,919,287 | 20,173,412 
TOOL; ik bic then S Abaas tac eee 11,130,976 | 5,969,843 | 3,371,340] 7,936,447 | 28,408, 606 
1986S Secbiemw sw 5 Sa ee white eee. te 11,023,731 3 4,100,000 | 8,504,364 | 23,628,095 
MOSO ech iac reds cata eae eee 11,150,922 3 4,200,000 | 7,764,165 | 23,115,087 
Ontario— 
M26 Senda. ace. ARS Te 25,167,571 | 5,463,159 | 3,396,000 | 7,935,000 | 41,961,730 
hss ae gk ee ten) SN pt (er 30,490,962 | 5,148,123 | 4,328,000 | 10,739,094 | 50,706,179 
LOG Saale e a. Male otters sls So ee 27,405, 768 926,673 | 4,407,000 | 9,291,393 | 42,030,834 
Manitoba— 
19.26 5 oxi es Bath de 2. Se Re eos Oe 4,914, 087 419,047 681,6434) 2,184,409 8,199, 186 
BBL e tee Otte oo ee ee 5,387,400 795, 143 693, 7044) 2,290,757 | 9,167,004 
LEY ied Spal peaetote De gedp sures 5 28 Bes 4,057, 103 285,375 614,1764| 1,936,489 6, 893, 143 
Saskatchewan— 
20263. PERSE CPE epee sre Ort 7,438,095 | 1,688,015 3,350, 490 12,476, 600 
US ERs ee oe eee ee eee 7,358, 024 1,022,655 3,052,489 11,433, 168 
1936 CE ER BIS BOS VE RES IRE 8 4,501, 859 481, 621 2,560, 567 7,544, 047 
Alberta— 
LOZ 2g dersg yates Satis cies te epee eee 5,640,219 | 1,051,6275 654,000 | 2,188,336] 9,534,182 
1D31 . ..che alee cited t. ake, hee, ee 6, 741, 826 537,555 5 758,000 | 2,325,678 | 10,363,059 
OS4 ns AT CON Se ach t, Ie Oe EE 5, 618, 781 435,535 664, 0005 2,059,097 8,772,4136 
1055. 5p i a dee ee 5, 668, 088 477,928 628,000 |. 2,054,721 8, 828, 737 
1986: 2G. beutart eae oe ee 5, 664, 072 525, 4485 583,000 | 2,137,270] 8,909,790 
British Columbia. ..................... 2 2 2 2 “ 
ee... | eee 
1 Excluding all payments on principal of debentures, etc. 2 Not available. 3 Included 
under the heading, ‘‘Equipment, repairs, etc.”’ 4 In Manitoba, interest on debentures only. 5 In 
Alberta repairs are included under this heading. 6 Revised since publication of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Private Schools. 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous schools 
in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially-controlled 
schools, but which are not publicly financed or administered and hence are not 
included in Subsection.1 (except in Quebec). Except in Quebec, the private schools 
have from about 2 to 4 p.c. of elementary and secondary pupils in the different prov- 
inces. In Quebec the proportion is about 10 p.c., but most of them are subsidized 
by the Provincial Government and provincial reports include a record of them 
similar to, and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the 
records of publicly-controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included 
in Subsection 1. Table 7, however, shows their enrolment quinquennially since 1921, 
the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools 
is included in the “Annual Survey of Education, 1936”, 
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7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936. 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years were given at p. 970 of the 1957 Year Book. 


Year. PH Po ON.S un GN. be | Que: Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. } B.C. Total. 
bt Leg as See 682 | 3,047 | 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 | 2,274) 3,159 81, 158 
AOR Beh hai 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126} 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85,754 
BG exacts Fa 570 2,746 4,082 | 57,320 | 12,236 5,864 2,853 2,944 5,276 93,891 
ASSO, oo. eal 547 | 3,044] 3,079 | 55,775 | 11,809 | 5,131 2,003 } 3,083 | 4,568 89,039 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of business 
and commercial education. A record of enrolment from this group also has been 
collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921; 
a summary of this information is presented in Table 8. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936. 


Notre.—Figures for intervening years were given at p. 971 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Year. Rebel te Nese N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total. 
TOVIS StS. Ss 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537 | 3,538 | 1,333 | 2,216] 1,986 30,034 
POZO ce Jo a.; deities G 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 | 2,739 2,230 24,566 
1 al Ws de Sa 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3, 087 1,400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
198625 oh eres otto. 175 585 366 | 3,218 | 6,790 | 2,773 S73 ed 527at cl 97 17,504 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education. 


Previous editions of the Year Book have included considerable current informa- 
tion on universities and colleges, concerning enrolment, graduates, teaching staffs, 
and finances. For example, pp. 971 to 978 of the 1937 Year Book presented the 
enrolment and graduates of individual schools of higher education for the year 
1934-35 and, furthermore, referred to previous editions of the Year Book in which 
statistics regarding the finances, staffs, etc., of these institutions were presented. 
The necessity to economize space in the Year Book has made it impossible to con- 
tinue to give detailed statistics of this nature, more especially since they are now 
adequately treated in the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada’’, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The interested reader is referred to the latest 
edition, that for 1936. 


Available space this year is devoted to a retrospective view of the work of these 
institutions since 1920, the year in which preparation of records of higher education 
was begun by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The record of graduates in Table 9 shows that there has been an increase of 
about 50 p.c. in the annual number of university graduates since 1923 or 1924, when 
the abnormalities of enrolment resulting from the War mainly disappeared. By 
studying the figures in relation to the total population of the country at university 
age, it is found that nearly 3 p.c. of the young people growing up in Canada to-day 
become university graduates—about 4 p.c. of the young men and 1:5 p.c. of the 
young women. The proportion receiving degrees in Arts or Science is now nearly 
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double that of fifteen years ago, but in several of the other faculties the proportion 
has not increased at all, and in some has definitely fallen. The annual supply of 
professional workers, as represented by these records of graduation in the several 
faculties, was studied in relation to the requirements for maintaining the existing 
ratio of professionals in the total population, in a special bulletin of the Education 
Branch issued in 1937. 


This bulletin, Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada, shows that 
Canadian universities have been further short of training the number of workers 
required in engineering and allied professions than in most others. Native-born 
Canadians constitute few more than half of the mining, mechanical and electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen and architects in the country, and only about 
two-thirds of civil engineers, surveyors, chemists, assayers and metallurgists. Much 
the greatest outside source of supply has been the British Isles, while the United 
States has supplied larger numbers than the continent of Europe. 


It has been shown by health professionals that the population per doctor is greater 
now than a generation ago, is nearly double in some provinces what it is in others, and 
is more than double in cities what it is in smaller communities and their surrounding 
rural areas. The population per dentist is now only about 2,500 where as it was 4,000 
thirty years ago, but the rate at which dentists have been graduated in recent years 
has not been nearly fast enough to maintain the existing ratio. Health of animals 
engages fewer professionals, 7.e., veterinaries, than twenty years ago, although the 
number of live stock is much greater now. 


Clergymen represent another main professional group in which it seems doubtful 
whether the supply is being maintained. Teachers, on the other hand, are more 
numerous than required, particularly in view of the fact that a smaller child popula- 
tion each year reduces the demand for their services. The equivalent number of 
all new teaching positions for several years have been taken by men. Univer- 
sity courses in librarianship have as yet attracted few men. 


The supply from the universities in law and pharmacy seems to retain a closer 
relationship to requirements than in the occupations just mentioned, perhaps, in a 
measure, because part of the training is taken in the employ of a graduate lawyer or 
druggist, the number of entrants thus depending in some measure on the number 
practising. In many of the less clearly defined or numerically less important profes- 
sions it is not possible to trace the adequacy of the rate of supply with existing 
sources of information. 


Table 9 shows that there has been no tendency in post-war years for women to 
increase their enrolment in such professional lines of study as medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, theological, or missionary courses. A few appear in the record of 
every branch of study into which enrolment can be divided, except forestry, but 
they have held in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, and to Educa- 
tion, Social Service and Public Health. Altogether they constitute about one-fourth 
of university graduates, but their proportion of the total has not tended to increase 
noticeably since the abnormal enrolment of returned soldiers came to an end in the 
early 1920’s. Their proportion is highest in Ontario and the western provinces. 


In this connection it is of interest to recall that university education for women 
in Canada began only within the lifetime of the older generation women still living. 
The centenary of university education for women was celebrated in the United 
States recently, the original event having been the admission of four young women 
to the post-matriculation course at Oberlin College, Ohio, in the autumn of 1837, 
but according to the archives of the Canadian Federation of University Women, it 
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was not until about 40 years later that women were first admitted to a university 
course in Canada, and only about 50 years ago that the practice became general. 


The story of universities in these 50 years has been one of service broadening 
in many ways. There has been the addition, one after another, of new branches of 
study; Table 9 reveals several innovations in the years since 1920. To match the 
nineteenth century’s extension of service to women, the twentieth century has 
brought about the recognition by universities of an educational responsibility to the 
general population beyond their walls. The work of university extension depart- 
ments, however, takes so many forms that it does not lend itself to tabular expres- 
sion, and cannot be summarized here. 


9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920-36. 
GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE. 


Bachelors of Bachelors of Bachelors of Total 
Arts. Science (in Arts). Commerce.? otals. 
Year. eee —E—EeEEEEeE————_————————————_ Es 
Total. Women.| Total. |Women.| Total. |Women. a oth Women. 
Sexes. 

NOLO tee sae 1,033 382 38 4 8 Nil 1,079 386 
1TH i aes ee es See ae 1,337 514 77 7 12 1 1,426 522 
i AS pip dha Ay ae een eee i 1,443 540 95 9 46 2 1,584 551 
TZ seine Catone - yal 600 115 18 68 3 1,734 621 
NOP mclecars aati rert one 1,675 645 107 13 75 8 1,857 666 
TODS ACe came m crests 1,698 674 98 14 100 1 1,896 689 
LR UPA TRA eshte dene Caer 1,985 770 136 29 ie 14 2,194 813 
1 Moivy *eal ee Bera earteee 2,080 776 149 13 114 13 2,343 802 
POO cee OOK ccsvereee Hey Bak 856 161 11 109 8 2,501 875 
POZO Rc aateis nets ole ace FoAAGY 922 195 vai 117 15 2,569 964 
NO Et erica siae at. 2,499 989 237 38 134 17 2,870 1,044 
HET a SR oa ae 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
VOB 2 eso tee caress ots) os 2,629 1,020 PHM d 41 199 15 3,105 1,076 
LOSSES SA Les 2, 881- 1,143 259 35 244 32 3,384 1,210 
BOA ep hotts meee 3,081 phat tay? 293 45 241 33 3,615 eal 235 
OB ee ceramic sat 3, 034 1, 162 288 39 200 26 3,522 220 
WSU ra elerisre cent sie 5 3,175 1,168 320 45 202 25 3, 697 1,238 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeEeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee—eEeeEyEE———EEE—EE————— SSS 


GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 
eee | 


Bachelors of Applied Bachelors of Bachelors of Totals 
< Science or Engineering Architecture.’ Forestry. % 
ear. ———_———_—— a 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. nae Women. 

AEA ris Go OR eee 237 1 10 Nil 17 Nil 264 1 
OOo: ceases « ¢ 322 1 17 Nil 15 Nil 354 1 
a ee Se Pe ee 375 1 12 Nil 19 Nil 406 1 
Nae A Sid eee ee 629 1 19 Nil 19 Nil 667 1 
DOA ye cha Rinses oie) 0% 452 Nil 17 Nil 26 Nil 495 Nil 
Ge Se a ea 348 Nil 19 Nil 21 Nil 388 Nil 
Ne Gaerne Ae tee ch ales 315 Nil 14 Nil 19 Nil 348 Nil 
1 WA Ee 5 he ag 330 1 15 1 15 Nil 360 2 
Lat a's Se a aes 318 1 19 Nil 27 Nil 364 Ni 
1A aes oe a 336 Nil 25 Nil 18 Nil 379 Nil 
MN iste spacer nat n%s 5-2 384 1 25 Nil 44 Nil 453 1 
PHC a ais sess sis3 418 Nil 24 Nil 41 Nil 483 Nil 
BOS ie ae. e asses 25 439 1 22 1 32 Nil 493 2 
EEA Gt ie SS 554 1 32 Nil 27 Nil 613 1 
tS Sate ae 624 2 31 Nil 32 Nil 687 2 
PRG oh clo vsas'm «© 5 642 1 21 2 oF Nil 700 3 
LSet ee ee 564 2 53 Nil 21 Nil 638 2 
i 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Mont- 


real and Quebec. 
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§9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920-36—continued. 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE, AND HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. 
Gre nea aera poneenang eee en ee eee 
Bachelors 
Bachelors of Agri- Graduates in of House- Totals 
cultural Science. Veterinary Science. hold : 
Year. Science. 
Total. Women. Total. Women. | Women. ake Women 
10205 uae eee eo 113 1 6] Nil 6 125 7 
LOD ee tee terre es 156 3 26 Nil 10 192 13 
1922 Schnee oe ae aS 193 1 28 Nil 9 230 10 
192355. Se oe ap eee ee 186 3 39 Nil 18 243 21 
1924 ee ee cen ae 157 Nil 34 Nil 30 221 30 
WO2 Dara concoct re 131 Nil 21 Nil 28 180 28 
L926 cat terete eee att otekiv Set cen 111 3 18 Nil 19 148 22 
1 Ay AAPG eA cI nS RIA. Pel MS 87 3 18 Nil 33 138 36 
L928 Rete Scars see ee 104 1 Pal 1 57 182 59 
OD Oh es tests ca Seo eee 94 1 23 Nil 75 192 76 
W980 sis totes aby. oie eee 131 1 21 Nil 122 274 123 
19S Soe: ON eae ae 160 2 28 Nil Tul 2 300 114 
193 25h, Sen cee hs eee 150 1 34 Nil 146 330 147 
OSS ad tit ee Rios «tee. Ree 198 2 37 Nil 3G Site 139 
NRT er erator a ten eee ee PRS 2 36 Nil 164 415 166 
118 1 eee oy 0 a 243 10 52 Nil 128 423 138 
1O36 Sch oie ee eee eee 238 # 53 Nil 138 429 145 


TEACHERS DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


> 


Teach- Degrees in Librarians’ Physical Social 
Di a Education or Deere or Training Service Totals. 
Y arti lamas Pedagogy. iplomas. Diplomas. Diplomas. 

Total. | Total. |}Women.} Total. |Women.| Total. |Women. Total. |Women. ier Women.! 
1920.... 153 5 Nil Nil - Nil - Nil - 158 Nil 
1921 ae. 100 1 Nil Nil - Nil - 5 5 106 5 
19222 176 5 Nil Nil - 7 7 11 il 199 18 
1923-028 239 18 Nil Nil - iy) V7 13 13 287 30 
1924 346] 24 1] Nil - 24 24 9 9 403 34 
1925 344 28 3 Nil - 18 18 20 18 410 39 
1926. ... 373 2D 1 Nil ~ On 37 24 23 459 61 
1927s 450 42 10 Nil - 38 38 2h rH! 557 75 
1928 438 25 2 20 19 41 41 24 23 548 85 
1929 501 31 3 42 41 45 45 21 GAN 640 110 
1930s s00 523 77 31 36 36 41 41 20 20 697 128 
193 are 581 60 19 39 37 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1632 eae 744 12, 21 48 46 41 4] 55 51 960 159 
BES pe 807 56 18 53 51 25 25 48 42 989 136 
1934 810 74 14 61 58 24 24 36 36 1,005 132 
1935 649 61 18 54 53 ey 26 25 48 44 838 140 
1936.3. 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 


1 Excluding teachers diplomas. 
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§.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920-36—continued. 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES. 


Diplomas 
Post- | in Eve 
Medical ‘ : g therapy 
aria Dentists. Pharmacists. pce oy and Totals. 
Year. Diplomas.!| Occupa- 
tional 
Therapy. 


Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Women. Women. Both Women. 


ee eee 


iM) Ueeeaoes 274 9 170 2 182 9 19 Nil 645 39 
JUV A lapis s 404 14 189 5 176 10 67 Nil 836 96 
RUE LE clei ate 448 22 221 4 181 22 98 Nil 948 146 
1923 503 18 383 6 203 22 88 Nil Sa Yee 134 
, 651 25 281 4 200 8 80 Nil 1,212 117 
UPAR SEs 9 5 477 25 203 Nil 177 16 72 Nil 929 113 
BORO es ate 510 17 150 4 134 4 83 Nil 877 108 
WO 2TH sete 421 20 145 2 212 10 93 Nil 871 125 
TODS eG rots 481 21 98 Nil 182 9 102 13 876 145 
F929 Soevare of 747 4} 102 Nil 183 11 111 11 | 1,154 174 
TIBOR Ss ees 518 31 114 if 204 11 111 27 974 181 
BOS Le ait ak 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 122 20 975 178 
NOB2 rere <<a 511 24 78 Nil 203 12 159 24 975 219 
BOOB! eicrets oh 483 25 70 1 162 10 174 25 914 235 
1934. rise <a. 488 18 83 2 160 9 125 1 857 155 
1930. 2-3 3 472 20 80 1 150 13 150 6 858 190 
1QS0 2s eaten 497. 21 106 Nil 190 10 191 27) 1,011 249 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY. 


ieee 
oman From Protestant 
From Law Schools. | Catholic : 
oak Theolovical Theological Colleges. 
Colleges. 


Total. Women. Total. Total. Women. 


OAD BERD 20. SOB GGS 5: SECC eETED tok eee tis ean 382 12 182 212 17 
ed RDP rex tet avo tatatee Astras Je SUG a Ie RIS cis 0S, «'oreleveteivie o's a 1 393 14 226 200 18 
OIA mice Liha sic: REREAD NS OPO ICRC eRe a eC nC ICR Pana 282 4 245 148 22 
OWS). S Wied 6 cots CUD Sa Soe 500 COR. aonb Ed as rape 261 4 264 163 18 
Rd be = 5 Act Sdt/G SEIGIDGLD 01 DIEGO CI oT AC IC cere Teena 252 11 278 152 19 
LD Zep teetape ses ate, sielalscen ao: viele v eisie ss wis isteharsiersial slays IS Jee-8 + ous 226 7 250 168 19 
ING cts SO Ae ROR Oita CONICS an Orr rae 277 10 270 205 23 
MD Zidicaeeneenn renee ctaers) Sia esis IeWe et Nicole ates. leloress Stoie.t s/s 257 7 272 173 21 
LOOSEN A arc capil cen eae «hoes a elssie hes es > 198 di 271 166 17 
YAO eee eee ey fata etapa ho eyes te sUS «Suet shal aie's SerisT esr 241 3 244 164 15 
TOD os cede gad 4 ou N Sp os CRORES CS ana Fae a 211 8 269 161 16 
INEYL. OU Sogaie 5 Dope IES Cee Realtones Bae Garena 223 5 245 189 18 
(ORG). 3) (ihe SOCID AGO ROt AR OOE aoe CO? Shite Scr n acre 235 8 265 173 15 
IN28¢. ots ie Re ee CIM cesie nec rat werarane 213 7 258 162 17 
HIRED. S95 00 SOE GEES ORE OO ance eran 209 8 288 202 20 
LUBES oe Oe LS IIS Ode RICE es 2 are 238 11 289 202 15 
TSES © Ooo.) Sta ke ee ne IO IO CRAIN CIR Sts SIO 209 7 310 174 16 


1 Includes 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920-36—continued. 


POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES. 


Honorary Doctorates Masters of Masters of 
Doctorates. in Course. Arts.1 Science.? 
Year. ———_]— —_— ee 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. 
1920 28 bc sonee eee 66 1 24 Nil 147 44 27 1 
AQ20 <a oer eats hare 58 Nil 24 1 147 42 30 6 
NG 22% eens © ats tere 145 Nil 24 1 156 46 60 4 
NODS ch decetree eer 84 1 31 2 196 62 58 2 
1924 J, ak acopayes cisreeaee 78 1 3D 3 222 64 ha 5 
1925 Aocer eeecnee 72 2 33 3 187 64 79 5 
1926 ac Ie Phe hes OF leek 28 4 202 62 82 4 
LOD Tees toe ee ee 79 2 40 1 225 72 67 3 
19D Sieve ence es 119 3 41 4 251 74 77 5 
10290 oe hoes cia 108 i 51 5 228 76 59 2 
T9300 Se ee 127 1 61 7 238 78 68 4 
HOSTESS ease’ 95 Nil 46 % 274 94 93 4 
1932. ccc eaten 78 2 80 11 239 80 124 5 
1QSSie. cern ere 102 Nil 87 9 287 101 145 7 
11O)8Y Ee oc. Sere abe 96 Nil 89 11 254 87 134 4 
LOSS eee eter 76 3 ia 4 254 93 115 ia 
1936 cee crepes bo aoe 100 2 68 5 252 folde, O 8 3 
a i a ee a 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals. 
ear Divinity. Theology). and Diplomas. 
Both oa 
Total. Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. Seuae Women 

19208. caoteeaaett eee on 39 Nil 2 Nil 342 46 
1A PS RSS I eon Sry 38 FA AS 34 41 Nil 8 Nil 342 49 
LO 228 ay taare Seino cee te eee 61 43 Nil 57 Nil 546 51 
LO 233-2 cade. eee eae 42 61 1 66 1 538 69 
TODAS se id soe ome eek ern sie eae 47 46 1 80 8 581 82 
PAS a a etn 35, oe 33 Be Nil 44 3 505 77 
192635 oe ar oats Sot eee oe 30 40 1 60 2 509 73 
NG AY te ean ects Ie ow ats Bales 30 70 3 61 1 575 82 
1928 fh Rettraeate east Semen ee 24 72 1 93 2 677 89 
1929 eee ee nearer. he ae. 31 76 1 104 2 657 87 
19303545; .4. ites co Ae ee 41 94 1 107 Nil 736 91 
LOST Fico aia Cees OV 91 2 100 2 736 109 
LDS Oe 2s eee rains eee 33 130 2 107 2 791 102 
1033 Sraseats cd been ee 32 97 4 97 Nil 847 121 
LOB Aros creban peoietiercemcmmiintas 46 129 16 108 5 856 123 
LOGO ca ecdaceae + nat ere ie ee 36 112 7 95 3 765 117 
1936: 32 1 Meese. oh eee 43 100 “ 90} Nil 786 90 
ee Se ee eee 
1 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 2 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M.Arch., 
M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). 3 Excepting diplomas for teachers 


and theology. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1920-36—concluded. 
ESTIMATE OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES. 


Grand Totals.1 : Deductions for Duplication. Net Totals. 
Year Men Men Men 
and Men Women and Men. Women and Men Women 
Women Women Women 
1920 2,889 2,427 462 533 522 11 2,356 1,905 451 
1921 3,627 2,963 664 457 445 12 3, L/0 2,518 652 
1922 3,843 3,109 734 442 430 12 3,401 2,679 722 
1923 4,509 3,710 799 509 502 i 4,000 3,208 792 
1924 4,467 3,624 843 546 535 11 oad 3,089 832 
1925 4,037 3,181 856 474 464 10 3,563 aa ly 846 
1926 4,319 8,343 976 454 443 11 3,865 2,900 965 
1927 4.414 3,421 993 460 450 10 3,954 2,971 983 
1928 4,545 3,454 1,091 446 435 11 4,099 3,019 1,080 
1929 4,932 ayaa B22) 515 501 14 4,417 3,210 1,207 
1930 5,185 3, 839 1,346 467 453 14 4,718 3,386 1,332 
193i ee 5,290 3,952 1,338 449 437 12 4,841 Bjetial a) 1,326 
1932 §, 552 4,109 1,443 459 447 12 5,093 3, 662 1,431 
1933 5,891 4,307 1,584 440 428 12 5,451 3,879 Lore 
1934 6,272 4,687 1,585 479 467 12 Datos 4,220 1,573 
1935 6, 226 4,648 1,578 460 449 11 5,766 4,199 1,567 
1936 6,441 4,834 1,607 455 444 11 5.986 4,390 1,596 


1 Not including diplomas in Education and Social Service, a few other diplomas, post-graduate and 
honorary degrees. 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and work 
of the National Research Council, and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 
the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 
described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the reader is 
referred for this information to pp. 866-872 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Libraries of Canada. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects information from libraries biennially. | 
In the 1937 Year Book, at pp. 978-980, a summary of the data obtained in the latest 
survey was published. More recent information is not available at the date on 
which the 1938 Year Book goes to press. 


Section 4.—Art in Canada. 


An article entitled ‘“The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D.Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 


The subject matter of this chapter is treated under the following sectional 
headings: Section 1—Administration of Public Health Activities in Canada by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments ; Section 2.—Institutional Statistics of 
Public Health and Benevolence where, besides health and hospitalization records, 
social statistics also receive some attention—the latter are becoming more and more 
necessary to the proper drafting of social legislation and the study of social problems; 
Sections 3 and 4 review concisely the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses and the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, respectively. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to various institutions, such 
as hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase in 
juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field ; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the first part of the 
twentieth century. 


Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. In addition, the Dominion Government 
makes grants to voluntary organizations which are engaged in public health work, 
notably: Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of St. John Ambulance 
Association; Canadian Red Cross Society; Canadian Social Hygiene Council; 
Canadian Mental Hygiene Council. 


With the object of obtaining uniform legislation and procedure in the various 
provinces the Dominion Council of Health was created. This body consists of the 
Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health 
as Chairman, the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board of 
health of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these appointed. members, four represent agriculture, labour, rural women’s work 
and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a scientific adviser 
on public health matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public 
health problems are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their 
control, municipalities, societies, and individuals generally initiate charitable and 
humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and 
for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, and 
reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for 
medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the 
district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses 
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whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice and 
assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers, and parents. In many cases 
dental inspection is provided for. This work is relatively new and has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a short period but great benefits have already 
resulted, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and in the 
control and prevention of epidemics. 


Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipality, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall ke made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also hospitals for veterans and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 


Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals, more 
common in the province of Quebec, which are conducted by various religious orders; 
_ Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special hospitals which may be privately 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 


Mental institutions, homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane of each 
county are cared for in county institutions. _ 


Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind are largely under 
provincial administration. 


In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are administered 
by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, prison farms, 
and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined its functions. The Department is divided 
into two divisions—those of Pensions, and National Health. The chief functions of 
the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Department of 
Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious disease; to 
exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to treat sick 
and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction work are 
provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the quality of 
food and drugs, except export meat and canned goods, which are under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation and 
exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to care for 
lepers and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving and improving 
the public health. Following are the various Divisions of the Department of Health. 
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Division of Quarantine, Leprosy, Immigration Medical, Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals.—Quarantine—Quarantine has for its object the prevention 
of the entry into the country by water, land, or air traffic of quarantinable diseases, 
especially plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and typhus. Quarantine 
stations are maintained at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N .B., Quebec, Que., and 
William Head, B.C. Supervision is exercised especially over all vessels coming from 
abroad and any passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from quarantinable 
disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station, and the 
necessary measures taken regarding the infestation of vessels with rats or other 
vermin; all this in accordance with the principles laid down in the Convention of 
Paris, 1926. Leprosy—The Leprosy Branch of this Division operates two hospitals 
for the treatment of all cases of leprosy found in Canada, one at Tracadie, N.B., 
and the other at Bentinck Island, B.C. Immigration Medical—Medical advice is 
given the Immigration Department with regard to the mental and physical suit- 
ability of prospective immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe, a staff of Canadian doctors, 
whose duty is to examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their embarka- 
tion. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappointment, and 
hardship occurring hitherto whenever it became necessary to deport, on account of 
physical or mental disability, immigrants who have made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada. Medical officers are also stationed at the principal ports of entry 
in Canada, who make a final inspection of prospective immigrants and supply 
medical care for those who are ill on arrival. Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals— 
The sick mariners and marine hospitals provide medical and surgical attendance 
and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured mariners arriving 
at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ dues, in con- 
formity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act (see pp. 680-682). 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally handled under 
Public Health Engineering include: the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction works, canals, 
railways, and other forms of public works; by agreement with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, investigations and reports on sources of water supplies for use 
aboard common carriers in international and interprovincial traffic between Canada 
and the United States; special investigations and reports regarding pollution of 
the International Boundary waters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. 


Public Health Service; supervision of water supplies of common carriers on the - 


inland waters of Canada and in international and interprovincial traffic is another 
function; co-operation with other Dominion Departments re sanitation in National 
Parks and summer camps on Dominion lands and allied matters ; with the American 
Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; with the Provincial Health 
Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the certification of water 
supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This Division is organized to 
give the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine 
supply. Registration of all secret formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human 
use is required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs used in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 


— 


; 
. 
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larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility, and potency. 
Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin, and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them in making their products. Disinfectants are investigated 
as to manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is 
rendered to other departments of government, and research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this Division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver examine samples taken from suspected 
stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever adulteration or misbranding is 
found. Standards of quality have been established for many products, and the 
supervision of informative, truthful label declarations is a special objective. La- 
boratory services are provided for other Divisions of the Department, and co- 
operation with other departments of government is effectively carried on. 


Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada 
forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 

Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importa- 

tion and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by international Conventions agreed to at The Hague and Geneva. Whole- 
sale agents and druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to 
forward their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these 
habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 


Epidemiology.—The Epidemiological Division co-operates with the provincial 
Departments of Health in the control of the communicable diseases and carries out 
special studies in regard to morbidity and mortality of disease and public health 
problems that arise from time to time. 


Industrial Hygiene.—The purpose of the Industrial Hygiene Division is to 
develop methods for the protection and improvement of the health of industrial 
workers. This Division conducts special studies regarding illness in industries in 
co-operation with the provincial Departments of Health. 


Child and Maternal Hygiene.—The work of this Division consists of measures 
designed for the reduction of infantile and maternal mortality in Canada. This 
necessitates collection of information regarding causative factors and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding the application of remedial measures. 


Medical Appraisal and Advisory Division.—This Division is concerned with 
medical examination of civil servants, supervision of sick leave and superannuation 
of civil servants throughout Canada on behalf of the Civil Service Commission, and 
special medical studies. 

Publicity.—As the name indicates, the efforts of this Division are directed 
towards the dissemination of information on all phases of public health. The work 
consists of the compilation and distribution of public health literature, of exhibits, 
lectures, etc. 
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Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments. * 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, presided over by a Minister and his Deputy. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses and two sanitary and food inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, ete. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the province. The Government also operates 
the Falconwood Hospital for the Insane and the Provincial Infirmary. 


In addition the Government subsidizes the Provincial Sanatorium, which has 
a capacity of sixty beds and has been functioning to capacity since July 1, 1931. In 
charge of the Provincial Sanatorium is a Medical Superintendent with an assistant 
and a staff of trained nurses. The Superintendent conducts chest clinics at regular 
intervals throughout the province as well as a regular weekly clinic in the Sanatorium, 
where referred cases from physicians are examined. 


The Department of Health operates the Provincial Laboratory and a qualified 
technician is in charge, who examines material forwarded by physicians throughout 
the province. 


Two venereal disease clinics are conducted by the Public Health Department, 
one in Charlottetown and the other in Summerside. All prisoners in Queens and 
Prince Counties gaols are examined and treatment given when required. Other 
patients unable to attend these clinics on account of distance are treated by their 
own local physicians who are supplied with the necessary medication. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of the Public Health directs 
its energies to communicable disease control ; prenatal, post-natal, and school 
hygiene; sewage disposal; safety of milk and water supplies; collection of vital 
statistics; mental hygiene and health education. All of this has brought into being 
a comprehensive organization, presided over by a Minister, which acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to all local boards of health; makes regulations respecting any 
matter relevant to the public health; maintains a field force which provides a con- 
sulting service in tuberculosis and other health activities; supports a public health 
nursing service with specially trained nurses, who work both in the schools and in 
the homes; gives a free public health laboratory service which extends throughout 
the province; supervises the provincial hospitals, both general and special; provides 
inspection of public general hospitals and humane institutions; stocks and dispenses 
sera and vaccines; and distributes literature on all phases of health. 


In addition to the foregoing the Department has recently broadened out and 
has taken under its egis certain phases of social welfare and dependency, which 
give it the administration of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, child welfare, 
and a training school for the mentally deficient. 


The latest venture has been the planning’ of a public health unit for Cape 
Breton island, which unit is now in process of organization. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public health nursing and child welfare; health education; 
and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards 


of health. 


Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical Officer 
who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of a director of 
laboratories, eleven full-time medical health officers, a director of public health 
nursing service and in addition a part-time director of venereal disease clinics. 


There are ten health districts, each in charge of a district medical health officer 
who also provides the tuberculosis diagnostic and medical inspection of schools 
services. 


Sixteen sub-health districts, each with its own board of health of which the 
district medical health officer is the chairman, have been organized. The sub- 
district boards of health have their own individual staffs of sanitary, food, plumbing, 
and other inspectors, registrars of vital statistics and public health nurses, all 
operating under the Provincial Health Act and. Regulations. 


The Department also maintains twenty-four depots for the distribution of 
biologicals and eleven venereal disease clinics. 


The twentieth annual report of the Chief Medical Officer contains a review of 
the various services, the vital statistics for the province and the reports of staff 
members and of the sub-district boards of health. 


Quebec.—The Department of Health, under the control of the Minister of 
Health, replaced the former Provincial Bureau of Health at the end of the year 1936. 


The province of Quebec inaugurated, in 1926, a new system known as the 
‘county health units’, consisting of a full-time health service for each county, or 
group of two or three adjoining counties. At present, 36 health units covering 46 
counties have been organized with new counties asking for the same privilege. The 
former district health officers, reduced to 12, are in charge of all the counties not 
yet organized as county health units. 


The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby and travelling tuberculosis clinics, and investigations of all kinds, immuniza- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 


In addition to an Administrative Division, the Ministry of Health maintains 
the following Divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Hygiene, Public Charities, Health Units and Districts, and Epidemiology. The 
control of venereal disease and tuberculosis is also undertaken and the Grancher 
system of foster homes has been introduced. The two Divisions created last year, 
namely, the Division of Industrial Hygiene and the Division of Hygiene of Nu- 
trition, are now in operation. The latter includes maternal and child welfare. 


The energies of the Ministry of Health are also directed towards the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of 
infant mortality. To this end, the Ministry has established 21 anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving government grants. 
During the year 1936-37, in the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and the travelling 
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tuberculosis clinics, 23,407 people were examined. The various county health units 
have provided for the immunization of 22,940 children against diphtheria, which, 
with those previously immunized, make a total of 242,506. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the direction of the departmental program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister. These activities are appropriately divided into the following 
Divisions: Hospitals; Sanitary Engineering; Laboratories; Preventable Diseases; 
Maternal and Child Hygiene, and Public Health Nursing; Oral Hygiene; Tuber- 
culosis Prevention; Industrial Hygiene, and Inspection of Training Schools for 
Nurses. 

The local health work is carried on by a Board of Health and a Medical Officer 
of Health in each of the 900 municipalities. Twelve cities haye whole-time health 
officers. 

The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin 
is distributed to those in need of such treatment on the recommendation of the 
local authorities; a percentage of the cost is contributed by the local municipalities. 
The maximum in the way of bacteriological service, including the examination of 
pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the seven branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the province. 
Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through clinics 
which operate throughout the province. A regular schedule is maintained by these 
clinics and the profession is urged to take advantage of the service offered. 


The increased public interest in the prevention of tuberculosis has justified the 
large measure of emphasis placed, during the past two years, on this phase of the 
program. The Department has continued its efforts to make both diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer ciinics are operating in well- 
chosen centres in the province; each of these is substantially subsidized by the 
Department. 


The control of venereal diseases is stimulated by the conduct in the large urban 
centres of clinics operated for the treatment of these diseases. In all municipalities, 
the Department assumes a percentage of the cost of treatment of those suffering 
from either syphilis or gonorrhcea, who are not in a position to pay for the necessary 
treatment. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disease Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal disease prevention, communicable diseases, industrial 
hygiene, and maternal and child hygiene); Provincial Laboratories ; Vital Statistics; 
Hospitalization; Psychiatry (Selkirk and Brandon Hospitals for Mental Diseases— 
Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons, Portage la Prairie—Psychopathic 
Hospital, Winnipeg); Child Welfare; Estates of Insane Persons and Indigency in 
Unorganized Territory; Supervision of Aged and Infirm Persons (being supported 
by public funds); Supervision of Medical Service (supplied by the province). 


The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board 
have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 
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and the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon and a civil engineer. 
This Council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 


The Department is organized into seven Divisions. The Division of Adminis- 
tration, directly under the Deputy Minister who is also the Registrar General, co- 
ordinates the activities of the Department as a whole, directs the general policy in 
public health matters, supervises finances, legislation, hospital grants, municipal 
boards of health, and medical relief in certain unorganized territories. The Division 
of Public Health Nursing supervises maternity grants, organizes inspection of 
school children and home visits, pre-school and preventive clinics in co-operation 
with local physicians and conducts a public health nursing service throughout the 
province. The Division of Communicable Disease deals with epidemiology in all 
its phases and administers the regulations governing cemeteries and care and trans- 

portation of the dead. Supervision of trachoma, venereal disease, and tuberculosis 
(other than the organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis League) also comes under 
this Division. The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk, and ice 
supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation, and the organization of 
union hospital districts. The Division of Laboratories includes in its organization 
bacteriology, serology, pathology, chemical analyses, and medico-legal work. The 
Office of the Registrar General (formerly the Division of Vital Statistics) administers 
the Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital 
statistics has been decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Mental Hygiene Act and the mental institutions 
established under its provisions in North Battleford, Weyburn, and Regina (psycho- 
-pathic ward), are administered by the Department, and the internal operations of 
- these institutions are supervised by the Commissioner of Mental Services. 


Union Hospitals—In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, 
there exists a system known as the Union Hospital Organization, designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan, two 
or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping, and maintaining a 
hospital. Municipalities constituting a hospital district may enter into an agree- 
ment with the hospital board to provide free treatment for certain classes of patients 
at the cost of the municipalities concerned. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Public Health as Chairman, together with two physicians as members 
and a physician as secretary. Consultative diagnostic and treatment clinics have 
been established in Regina and Saskatoon, and radon is manufactured at an emana- 
tion plant in Saskatoon. Close contact is maintained with current advances in 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer. 


Health Services Board.—This Board consists of the Deputy Minister as Chair- 
man, a representative of the provincial College of Physicians and Surgeons and a 
representative of the Association of Rural Municipalities. The Board is inquiring 
into the extent and administration of the various health services existing in the 
province, collecting and studying data on the general situation regarding incidence 
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of illness from all causes, considering methods for an equitable distribution of the 
costs of illness, studying the needs of the people with respect to general health 
services and the necessity of co-ordination of those now existing. An advisory 
committee is associated with the Board, and consists of representatives from medical, 
hospital and allied organizations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919. The Department includes the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health 
Education; Laboratory; Public Health Nursing; Hospitals, Municipal Hospitals; 
Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental 
Hygiene; Tuberculosis Control and the following institutions: the Central Alberta 
Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial Training 
School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm ; and the Provincial 
Mental Institute, Edmonton. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins, and radio talks. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to: the 
Provincial Secretary, administers the laws relating to public health in British 
Columbia. Its Branches comprise the following: Sanitation, Venereal Clinics, 
Laboratories, Tuberculosis, Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing, and 
Vital Statistics. The Sanitation Branch has directed numerous recent efforts to 
the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases by touring motorists, and 
to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. The Laboratories Branch, 
in addition to the analysis of specimens, distributes various vaccines and antitoxin. 
The Tuberculosis Branch has been very much enlarged, the province being organized 
into districts under the direction of a medical officer and specially trained public 
health nurses. The educational part of the work is accentuated, and home visits 
are emphasized in order to educate the people to the dangers of infection. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics.* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has since co-operated with the provincial authorities through its 
newly created branch of the Census of Institutions, and collects, on a Dominion- 
wide basis, statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) hospitals—institutions 
primarily engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, 
such as hospitals for the sick, Sanatoria, and institutions for incurables; (2) mental 
and neurological institutions—for the treatment and care of mental ailments, such 
as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, ete. ; (3) 
charitable and benevolent imstitutions—caring for the poor of both sexes and of all 
ages, such as homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) penal 
and corrective institutions—having for their purpose the reclamation of the criminal 
and the reformation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional 
statistics, as summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with 
the four main types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental, economic, and moral. 
They provide a body of statistical data which affords to students of social problems 
a fairly comprehensive view of institutional life in Canada. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada was given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1936 Year Book. 


* This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, Officer in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Numbers of Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table mean that no institutions of the type indicated existed in those provinces 
so far as was known, 


eee Yukon 
Type of Institution. |P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. |} B.C. we pi Total. 
eWel 
Hospitals (excluding 
mental)— 
Public— 

(FONCTA we eke Se cack s 4 23 16 52 110 33 74 76 68 10 466 

WOON i Hea cles soaks. sch - 2 1 5 4 - 3 2 1 - 18 

BPESCIADLAC soca. ote oil eitiaiate.c - 1 ~ 3 2 1 1 1 2 ~ 11 

sola tone ccciees sieves - 1 - 4 uf 2 1 3 - ~ 18 

Convalescent.......... - = ~ 3 1 1 - - — = 5 

PUberculosisigee as. \s.h 1 2 3 8 13 4 4 1 1 - 37 

ed CrosBiccaiccieteiets « ayo:8 - - - - 27 ~ 6 - 1 = 34 

UMnCUTAD Car sa ces ies ss - ~ ] 1 a 1 2 5 1 - 18 

GEOL Sein cetera ce ay ites - - = 5 1 - - - - = 6 

Motels, couples <n. 5 29 21 81 172 42 91 88 74 10 613 
privates oe cwee ies wns - 4 i 33 68 a 63 50 27 - 259 
ADOmAIMIONS Sew eters hoot - 4 3 4 7 3 il 5 4 - 31 
Totals, All Hospitals... 5 37 31 | 118 | 247 52 | 155 | 143 | 105 10 $03 

Mental Institutions— 
Public hospitals......... 1 1 1 6 11 2 2 3 3 - 30 
Training schools......... - 1 1 1 1 - 1 - - 5 
Psychiatric hospitals.... - - - 1 1 - - - - 2 
County and municipal in- 

REP MIMOUR stenoses wee ~ 14 - - = - - = 14 
Dominion hospitals...... - - 1 1 - - ~ - - 2 
Private institutions...... - 1 2 - = - 1 - 4 
Totals, Mental.......... 1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 4 - 57 

Charitable and Benevol. 

ent Institutions— 

Homes for adults........ 1 16 8 33 64 6 - 2 7 - 137 
Homes for adults and 

Clyilclr Cnieene ss net ons 6 1 7 10 48 15 33 1 1 2 ~ 88 
OT PHANAGCS Meee sca < oes ss 2 10 7 39 28 14 4 6 8 - 118 
Day nurseries............ - 1 - 3 8 2 = - 1 - 15 
Children’s aid societies. . 2 14 3 2 58 I) 5 3 3 - 95 
Juvenile immigration 

BOCIGHICN toate te estes soe - 1 i 1 2 = - - 1 - “a0 
Totals, Charitable, etc.. 6 49 29 | 126) 175 30 10 12 22 - 459 

Penal and Reformative 

Institutions— 

Penitentiaries............ - - a 1 2 1 1 - i - 7 
Corrective and reforma- 

tive institutions..... . = 4 3 4 9 3 a 2 2 = 29 

Male juveniles......... - g 1 2 8 1 1 - 1 ~ 11 

Female juveniles....... - - - ri 1 - 1 1 - 4 

Male adults. 2.2.2.2... = = - - 8 - 1 - - - 4 

Female adults......... - - 1 - 1 - - - 2 

Female adults and ju- 

SV OMMLGS Marche Ss cease oi'sicke - 2 1 1 1 2 - 1 - - 8 
Totals, Penal, ete....... - 4 4 5 li 4 3 2 3 36 

Grand Totals....... 121 106 65 | 259 | 449 90 | 170! 161 | 134 10 1,455 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The total number of various hospitals in operation in Canada during 1936 is 
given in the first part of Table 1. It is seen from the table that in addition to 613 
public hospitals there were 259 private hospitals and 31 hospitals operated by the 
Dominion Government made up of: 8 for war veterans, 4 quarantine and immigra- 
tion, 1 marine and 2 leper hospitals under the direction of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health; 9 military hospitals under the Department of National 
Defence; and 7 hospitals for Indians under the Department of Indian Affairs.* 


are A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, bed accommodation, etc., 
will be found in the Hospital Directory for Canada, 1936, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Summary statistics of reporting hospitals, which included 99-5 p.c. of all hospitals 
in 1936, are presented for the years 1932 to 1936 in Table 2, and detailed statistics 
of staff, facilities, and movement of patients are shown by provinces in Table 3. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Hospitals in Canada, calendar years 1932-36, 
Norg.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include mental hospitals. 
oR0Reé_—qECOo0>oF0o>o>?>%0NNssSssSsss C—O 

Item. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936, 


___--—— | | 


Public Hospitals— 


Numbers reporting 4.02 fost cca ere 5891 5982 602 3 6082 6102 
Bedicapacities sans ce aac 45,835 58,100 58,535 59, 832 59,909 
Patients under treatment®............ 650, 845 657,372 706,240 766,559 825,720 
Total collective days’ stay®.......... 11,868,608 | 13,033,921 | 13,767,188 | 14,696,408 | 15, 175,356 
Private Hospitals— 
Numbersireportine aes cles. 214 243 261 267 259 
Becicapacitiests. 6.4. secs hace cae 2315 Spey 3,490 3,409 3,386 
Patients under treatments............ 22,460 25,273 30,180 32,363 35,707 
Total collective days’ stay®.......... 351,489 , 868, 221 412,461 410, 890 423,239 
Domirion Hespitals— 
Numbersirepontingancds ste ee 35 32 287 318 308 
Bedicapacitiests see ace Somat, 3,427 2,560 2,422 2,638 3,191 
Patients under treatment®............ 16,058 15,160 15,447 16, 646 16,518 
Total collective days’ stay’.......... 733,967 424,046 421,972 445,694 691,574 
Totals— 
INumibereireporting nc ee wate ee 838 873: 891 906 §99 
Bedicanacitiestomnc cote eee 51,577 63,972 64,447 65, 879 66,486 
Patients under treatment®............ 689,363 697, 805 751, 867 815,568 877,945 
Total collective days’ stay®.......... 12,954,064 | 14,194,409 | 15,014,082 | 15,963, 882 16,290, 169 
——. Lik |~hl CCN Lo ——— ee eee eee 
1 Hight public hospitals did not report. 2 Three public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not 
report. 8 Seven public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. 4 ‘Bed capacities’ in- 
cludes beds, cribs and bassinets. 5*Patients under treatment’ includes newborn. 6 ‘Collective 
days’ stay’ includes stay of newborn. 7 Four Dominion hospitals did not report. 8 One Do- 


minion hospital did not report. 


3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 


Movement of Population, calendar year 1936. 
Nots.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include mental hospitals. 


8 Le fo  .  — ——— ——— 


Rae Public Hospitals. 
, ospitals. F ll oe epee 
Province and Item. Pan Province and Item. Canceak ane Hospitals. 
Yukon and N.W.T. Prince Edward Island. 
Number of hospitals reporting. 71 Numbers of hospitals reporting 4 12 Nil 
Approved schools of nursing.... Nil {Approved schools of nursing... 3 Nil Nil 
Staff— Staff— 
Salaried doctors............. 2 || Salaried doctors............ 1 Nil ~ 
Interus=sa cit eee eee Nil atortie 72. iice ome 2 Nil ~ 
Graduate nurses............. 7 Graduate nurses:....ocseeeds 19 zi - 
Student murses.wscee once. Nil Student nurses.............. 64 Nil - 
Total, Personnel............ 56 || Totals, Personnel.......... 141 24 ~ 
Hospital Facilities— Hospital Facilities— 
XRAY cn eae 4 ES iE Pee enter eee ae ee 3 1 - 
Clinical laboratory.......... 2 Clinical laboratory.......... 3 1 - 
Physio-therapy sass. eee: Nil Physio-therapy..... eee 1 Nil - 
Movement of Population— Movement of Population— 
A CimISSIONS#he es ere ee 888.1) Adiniisstona gp; a ee od 4,707 68 - 
Live. birthas eure ee SOG welsTVe OIPtlisecs 4 heme sen oe 428 1 - 
Total, Under Treatment... 1,044 | Totals, Under Treatment. 5,269 122 - 
I ischarces sane teens 873 Discharges erat o oa, ate 4,930 46 - 
AT deaths: kcte eee ne: 80") Allideathe2s. an. Soe ee 174 15 - 


Total collective days’ stay... 35,583 || Total collective days’ stay.. 52,372 19, 848 


1 Three general hospitals did not report, and figures for the Territories are, therefore, not as repre- 
sentative as for the provinces. ? This institution is classified in Table 1. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, ealendar year 1936—continued. 


Province and Item. 


Nova Scotia. 


’ Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 


Approved schools of nursing 


Staff— 


Salaried doctors 


seeeeoare 


ee 


ey 


PNUOUNG ee ees tals dogs obs Fee's eae 


Hospital Fa 
X-Ray 


Admissions 
Live births 


cilities— 


sete reser eoes 


Se 


see e eee ee 


see eeee 


erecee 


were e eres 


ee ey 
woe ee ers e sr eoes 


ee ee rey 


eC ee 


Clinical laboratory 
Physio-therapy 


Movement of Population— 


eee ee eee er eeees 


re ey 


econ eee eee eee 


eo eee eee or eens 


Totals, Under Treatment............ 
MDIRC DALE DS Vee a kiis oc ccs aid « cidiele%o. md oe 
PAW IGOR GIS SMPENE fe aie Tock todienere ats diols sod. wth 


creer oreeeses 


New Brunswick. 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 


Approved schools of nursing 


Staff— 
Salaried doctors 


er 


eooeees eo eres os 


See eeeeroeerer 


TID OGRE SNE eh eee akc oko aS wrereiel els oh irs 


Hospital Fac 
X-Ra 


Admissions 
Live births 


iities— 


ee ee ey 


a) 


a ee. 


eesccee 


ee ey 


coer o eee eseoos 
oe ay 


eeeeereerseesoee 


seem em new wee ee ee eee eeeeeseeseee 


Clinical laboratory 
Physio-therapy 


Movement of Population— 


ee ecerer es ee eee 


coe eee soe eeoes 


ee ed 


Totals, Under Treatment............ 
PPISEMANIOS sack ¢ ss ssidte anus wee Sos sb sYae 
PRO GHAR aan vcs. lo oes, cratesers's a7sre cio Gare 


Quebec. 


eeecoeseeeoee 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 


Approved schools of nursing 


Staff— 
Salaried doctors 


Cr 


WGIRENEIIRD ot clots ee cs eae cies G ateole bheTeG 


Hospital Facilities— 


X-Ray 


Admissions 
Live births 


ee 


steer meee eens 


sere ececoe 


rs 


seeeeseeee 


eee ee eee ee eeree 
eee ee ee oeeseee 


eee sees eserene 


shee w mee m eee meee reese eeeoseeeseos 


Clinical laboratory 
Physio-therapy 


Movement of Population— 


eee cere r esses 


ee eereersereses 


ee ed 


Ce a 


Totals, Under Treatment............ 


Discharges 


see ee eee eeeeee 


ed 


PRM IED IIS com occ site hag cc sis ale om chet 


see erereeeeee 


All 
Hospitals. 


Private 
Hospitals. 


Dominion 
Hospitals. 


SS ee ey ee 


1,005 


Public Hospitals. 
General. | All Other. 
23 61 
11 2 
5 6 
18 8 
194 51 
330 53 
937 313 
22 3 
16 2 
8) 1 
29,440 2,930 
2,234 922 
32,726 9,258 
30,593 3, 642 
1,033 190 
419,057 157,011 
16 51 
12 i 
8 8 
11 04 
149 50 
359 13 
872 224 
15 3 
11 3 
12 3 
20, 413 581 
1,815 105 
22,869 1,123 
21,209 589 
874 86 
306, 410 162,536 
52 291 
28 7 
122 88 
246 55 
1,389 354 
1,611 259 
7,779 2,167 
44 20 
36 16 
31 14 
124,441 21,308 
7,892 2.208 
138,166 27,796 
126,398 22,287 
5,858 32 


2,543, 007 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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1,324 
1,452,291 


wwr 


14,799 


bo 


Phe 


bo Oo 09 


879 

Nil =: 4 
1,354 
905 


29 
152,419 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1936—continued. 


SS :75900—0008—006—O09S—8—$@$80—$—O"“S$]9H9090” ae" 


AN Public Hospitals. 
Hospitals. | General. | All Other. 


| 


Private Dominion 


Province and Item. Hospitals. | Hospitals. 


Ontario. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting 247 110 621 68 \ 7 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 74 62 11 1 Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried'doctorea.ss/seasce eee eee 282 110 84 _ 29 59 
INterns hey alar ste Meee cee aot ce 243 208 35 Nil Nil 
Graduate NUEG6S!to05. oe ane bosch ode 2,595 1, 664 706 140 85 
Studentinursesect pee ce eee 3,421 3,185 278 13 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.........:........... 13,720 9,582 3,163 474 501 
Hospital Faciities— 
A HAY Sse iret Bae ovine 146 102 i 14 3 
Clinical la boratory.% o662ac. een. Shoe 86 58 15 11 24 
Physio-therapycts dite ee se 72 54 5 12 1 
Movement of Population— 
ACI SRIONE: corte ee hee at bee 244, 607 202,274 27,556 10,339 4,438 
LiIVe Dirths,seseti oe oe oe 29, 647 24,526 3,128 1,890 103 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 288,547 234,874 35,670 12,580 5,423 
Discharges Jo ed Lc cet cee 262,043 216,554 29,147 11,951 4,391 
All Gasths Soe he ph eae ts: 5 bee 12,419 10,315 Iie 247 140 
Total collective days’ stay............. 5,407,324 | 3,127,012 | 1,834,947 136, 474 308, 891 
Manitoba. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... Spe 33 g1 a 3 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 20 15 5 Nil Nil 
Staff— 
palaniod Goctotace.<..4: sect ct elo 89 43 21 4 21 
TCSP TS Coke decir tua ote eee 66 55 11 Nil Nil 
Graduate nurseg.s. .4o deck ee 520 328 152 17 23 
Student nurses. su. nb ode moee 876 759 117 Nil Nil 
Totals, Personnel.;....0.¢.....). 3,095 25083 857 39 116 
Hospital Facilities— 
A-Hay iso tae del) ieee hte. See 32 23 6 2 1 
Clinical laboratory: / sain bccaen ne ie 23 13 5 3 2 
Physio-therapy 30. one ee ee 15 10 2 2 1 
Movement of Population— 
A GINISsIONSE..o si. a bck eed, ae ee 63,012 52,320 7, 880 1,110 1702, 
hive birthsepeae ce tine 6, 489 6,145 19 308 17 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 73,031 60,490 9,188 1,448 1,913 
Discharges gece ess he ee 67,250 56, 620 7,565 1,388 1,677 
All. deaths. nti: se eed: 2,307 1,912 334 20 1 
Total collective days’ stay............. 1,240,915 697, 847 468,051 10,995 64, 022 
Saskatchewan. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 155 74 171 63 1 
Approved schools of nursing.............. vis 10 1 Nil Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctons. ~:~. whos. Coe 26 10 15 
Interns... Cathar on scan oe eee 24 20 4 Nil 
Graduate nurses:t: .... janes dss. hoe 650 502 95 53 2 
Student nurses.cc..c..deen ae. 614 598 16 Nil 
Totals, Personnel..................... 2,606 2,040 422 144 
Hospital Facilities— 
Da) 125 eee Sie MRR SSR OR? 6. 62 57 3 2 
Clinical laboratory..c ds oe. ee ee 36 32 3 1 2 . 
Physio-therapy?sine teen cee... ee 27 24 2 1 4 
Movement of Population— | 
APINIssiOnS waniey kes odvaetoes | SORE 73,034 61,555 8,195 3, 284 |) , 
FAVA DUtDR re. a sco antes. See 8,065 6, 766 496 803 P 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 84,031 70,168 9,694 4,169 2 
IRCDAP IGS Soa. atin, Manin sho eat oe 78,419 65,914 8,491 4,014 
ALE Ceatha sannae 5. ate ee Ge 2,540 2,262 190 88 
Total collective days’ play ee ee 1, 272,545 847, 869 384, 494 40, 182 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 New hospital; no report for 1936. 
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3.—_Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilitie 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1936—concluded : 5 Tin 


oooOOOOOOOOeeOO—O—OOOFNess=oes=$=$=—$@m@$ms$msSs$mps$pamS” ——ea0a=+RFe—30“_“—™"™"a0—0——~—_—_—ee ee eeeeTwGoeOoNDoOoOoN 
Public Hospitals. 


Province and Item. 


Alberta. 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 


Staff— 


Salaried WOCLOIB iter sce cco ae Lee 
ME TLGOP Ti ere oe ae tases haves siete c <a hlens ie ot 


Sid ent MuUnses Sucre iui.) wince eee 6 ate cee 
Totals, Personnel..................0-. 


Hospital Facilities— 
SS Voeetiaeiarta othe Parc Skt utters wareyeno oe 
ClimsG@al DOL AOL Vee eacocctieies aclu = 
PLR RIOsLMCraAPY aerate se sche tot ate pele 


Movement of Population— 


AGIDISSIONSH Hid. te tien nt tenet & ook peered ose 
aR VOLOIT UNS foe hace lee Hees tle koalas 
Totals, Under Treatment 
IDigeharcés seek aes reed dene 
PANG OA ELSE chain eis ticie cake Bisse wanes 


British Columbia. 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 


Staff— 


SalaPrediGOClORs sc cis visa-cdee sinae toe 
BN HEY pint Sines SEWN EARS Sacer ir Ina UEnS eine 


PTUMEHE MEUESCS coach Selle cote te sew oh 
Totals, Personnel..................... 


Hospital Facilities— 


AH TUGY sneer eee rsrcevvesseereseeescesccens 


a 
mm cal a DOTALOTY: acs se cae sient oie ces 
PAV ELO-BHELADY tr ccekc solar cdicviceeesebens 


Movement of Population— 
PA CLITA SUONS atte seins oca tae ted co estgeoos oo Ale 
IESE SMS ATHO INS ena weer alae aac cdaes'e reise els boats 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 


WDISCHAT ECR acai Sete aa. ds Dele se he 
PAGEL PEST EOF Deer arene, le acct Sir Sanaa ek gE 


Canada. 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 


Staff— 


Salaried! doOctorssies desis eee oo kos obs 
ETE G OU SIE cies hela 5 steerer Save We Sas Pho 


Hospital] Facilities— 
PRC Vance arte & tie san ceoehin Nieto sis martin 
OA iTea AW OLATOL Vc ssc 00d oe Hainoechiee 
PN VRIO-PRETAD Yds sos cee Goa rele eehaehanns 


Movement of Population— 


PACETIISSEORS Sie iisicov sik s-ciealn ees Seeiarndche Be 
TAEDA UES duibie As <.dash eves: as Pet Uae RE 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 
TIC HAT ECS Es Nes oor eee iE Phitiele de 
PREC BNE eras. Pipa arcs vbescvd s Oa aie 


All 


Hospitals. 


900 
194 


835 
761 
7,765 
9,130 
39,479 


516 
324 
244 


757,094 
79,338 
882,945 
802, 245 
33,634 


16, 290, 169 


Femrnay 


3,328 
1, 287, 582 


463 
160 


642, 299 
66, 192 
733,389 
679,421 
28,459 

10, 283, 056 


All Other. 


1,782 
353 
2,671 
1,989 
83 
194, 850 


bobby 


850 
403 
1,817 
1,119 


103 
218, 272 


Private 


Hospitals. 


2 G00 


NOnNwo 


33, 893 
763 
423,239 


Dominion 
Hospitals. 


bet DO CO 


me boee 


370 
691,574 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments, or clinics, are oper- 
ated independently or in connection with hospitals, medical colleges, universities, 
or other institutions. The dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is 
generally the out-patient department treating patients who do not occupy beds 
in the hospital. Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is distinct from 
the hospital proper and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The exten- 
sion of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and bene- 
ficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary 
and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, out-patient departments are 
subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. 
Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, it will not be possible to give the 
average cost per patient. 


Table 4 gives the hospitals of each class operating public out-patient depart- 
ments in Canada, by provinces, 1936. The statistics are rendered more complicated 
than is desirable because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients 
and treatments. The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but 
a considerable number report either patients or treatments, but not both. 


4.—Public Hospitals Operating Out-Patient Departments, 1936. 


Nots.—Figures of government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are not included. 


Ss 
a SS SS SS NE 


Total Both Patients and Patients only Treatments only 
Cue Treatments Reported. Reported. Reported. 
oo and Claes Pationt = PECs al es 
of Hospital. oO. oO. Oo. 
Sd Re- | Patients. eee Re- | Patients.| Re- Sie 
peeues porting. eh porting porting Rene: 
Canadas en toa 73 41 | 202,671 | 751,013 13 | 155,520 19 868,305 
Generals. eae 53 32 | 173,024 | 645,244 6 89,508 15 833, 273 
Womens seater. oon 4 1 825 1,981 2 19, 188 1 24,055 
Prediatrictes cee ole 7 4 24,671 90,522 3 37, 607 Nil - 
Tuberculosis........... ) 4 4,151 13, 266 2 9,117 3 10,977 
Otherto eee eee Nil - = = = = & ss 
Nova Scotia............. 1 Nil - - 1 6,504 Nil - 
Generales ce eee 1 Nil - - 1 6,504 Nil - 
New Brunswick........ 2 2 10,111 30,788 Nil -| Nil - 
Goneral =) eae cn es 2 2 10,111 30, 788 Nil ~ Nil - 
Quehec eee es 26 15 | 105,121 | 347,923 5 | 118,738 >7iG 326,642 
Generale eee care 22 14 104, 881 347, 160 2 69, 654 6 326, 642 
Women’s este reer ene 1 - - - 1 12,129 - - 
IPSCIStLICHI oe eee 3 1 240 763 2 36,955 - - 
Othersc3 en eee Nil ~ - = ~ - - - 
Ontario. 24 14 63,525 | 240,906 4 24,709 6 427,306 
Generals ete 13 8 38, 133 161, 661 1 11,054 4 399, 765 
Women's too). onsen ane 3 1 825 1,981 1 7,059 1 24,055 
Peaiatricesn seer ee. 2 1 20,416 63,998 1 652 Nil - 
Tuberculosis........... 6 4 4,151 13,266 1 5,944 1 3,486 
Manitoba............... 9 4 8,816 42,811 Nil - 5 53,604 
Genéraleee..c ss 6 3 4,842 17, 226 Nil - 3 46,113 
Bd iatrie heen te. 1 1 3,974 25,585 Nil - Nil - 
uberculosis.....:s00: 2 Nil - - Nil - 2 7,491 
Saskatchewan.......... 3 1 764 1,672 2 3,818 Nil - 
Generals. tree ance es. 2 1 764 1,672 1 645 Nil - 
Tuberculosis..:........ 1 Nil - - 11 3, 1%3 Nil - 
Albertae:. Ao )5. cieee, oe 3 3 10,299 80,892 Nil - Nil - 
Generale cee 2 2 10, 258 80,716 Nil ~ Nil - 
POAtrigt ee nen ae 1 1 41 176 Nil - Nil - 
British Columbia....... 5 2 4,035 6,021 1 1,651 2 60,753 
General dh Soy sein. 5 2 4,035 6,021 1 1,651 a 60, 753 
IN Wao: oye AE roe. 1 - - - - - - - 
General?) acs oe 1 - - - - = ~ - 


1 No report. 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The number of patients in mental institu- 
tions per 100,000 of the general population was 305-4 on June 1, 1931, 316-5 on 
Dec. 31, 1932, 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1938, 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934, and 348-2 on Dee. 
31, 1935. 

At Dec. 31, 1936, there were 39,833 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 3,247 on parole, making a total of 43,080, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 37,379, showing a seriously overcrowded situation over a period when the 
patient population on Jan. 1, 1936, and the admissions and separations during the 
year are considered. This overcrowded condition is specially marked in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec. Of the 39,833 resident 
patients in 1936, 31,268 were insane, 7,711 were mentally deficient, 603 were epileptic, 
and 251 mental cases were otherwise classified. The patients per 100,000 of popula- 
tion at the end of the year were 359-5. Table 5 gives general statistics of mental 
institutions for 1936. 


5.—_Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936. 


Prince Navn New 
Item. Edward Sohn Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. 2 wick. 
Pnstasntogd ROpOT GIN’ 6.6 os Tees <a cde ves ws No. 1 16 1 9}. 16 
INOFMAL CAPACITIES sa: shod \inield te beeen hada A 275 2,126 1,025 11,484 13,050 
Staff— 
IDOCHOUS, TULRUIDIC NS, So ccee Veto see oe es oe ss 2 5 4 51 88 
Doctors? partitime:is shail ess ee ee auee Nil 15 1 16 on 
ASEACUALEMUPSOS cease Laie iso eteinva Some oases sé 11 32 12 217 592 
WRHEETUTBES Heese he ode eee ane bees ee 8 62 Nil 357 291 
Totals etait 3. 660555 cose eget a 69 339 129 2,253 2,707 
Movement of Population— 
PAGLINISS TONG ea eC ccicicai Se ee « ee hook de bays ‘ 97 545 273 Bp kapll 4,544 
Totals,under Treatment................. sé 353 2,583 1,314 15, 606 18,877 
PODARAGIONS omens ee ies maaie, ciancchalcas, sassheioveians Gs 93 522 233 2,604 3,999 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $} 99,929 | 494,476 | 124,517 |2,712,072 | 3,146,381 
Fees from paying patients. ................+0.. q 11,285 13,248 33, 638 400,936 | 1,034,331 
Received from other sources.................- $} = Nil 52,202 | 140,349 {1,525,310 481,441 
Totals; Receipts.::-caccest hese es $| 111,214 | 559,926 | 298,504 |4,688,318 | 4,662,153? 


Expenditures— 
MNS AAT TOS 2's. <b ISIS EER es ole Seed Bae op eRe es q 35, 268 207,418 72,809 |1,057, 743 | 2,539,089 
IPA ASTODS So bss ti foes aie ado RS: aloe ke ele { 31,842 148, 823 74,373 778,058 909, 530 
4 44,104 166, 638 102, 822 997,762 | 1,058, 861 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance.$] 111,214 | 522,879 | 250,004 |2,833,563 | 4,507,480 

New buildings and improvements............. $ Nil 34, 764 48,500 }1,311, 186 Nil 
Expenditures for other purposes............... g Nil’ 2,060 Nil 485,963 93,540 


Totals, Expenditures................ $| 111,214 | 559,703 | 298,504 |4,630,712 | 4,601,020? 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1014. 
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5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1936—concluded. 


=" 
e—0vV"—Soorr—oooaow@woeos®s= SS os 


Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- Total. 
wan. bia. 
Institutions repor ung. «..<o<:scace- Sees te teen No 4 2 4 4 57 
Nort miah.capachion 2.7. 2. tsete S4., te yee ae acl, es 2,272 2,600 2,092 2,455 37,379 
Staff— 
Doctors qtullstimer. «aac oe eee “ 18 6 18 17 204 
Déctersnpart time. wat ei ck* ee ie s 3 3 Nil 2 72 
Graduate mircess? 1): op ues Dore. Hae 71 11 53 33 1,032 
Other nurses. coh s 4) eae ho ag mead ae 105 119 58 129 129 
Potals. Stan so. 34 weottn tek. <e 544 475 426 596 7,538 
Movement of Population— oti oe Were be a ma 
Adgnissiovg Sie ee eee ie 793 778 894 910 12, 105 
Totals, under Treatment................. ee 3,471 3,721 3,174 4,227 53,326 
Separations 24.0 yo 1c. Dae ene ee s 696 588 736 775 10, 246 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $} 753,561 |1,126,272 | 718,551 | 888,290 |10, 064,049 
Fees from paying patients..................... $ 74,311 103, 984 85,052 217,346 | 1,974,131 
Received from other sources.................. t 24,711 4,957 ‘25,672 8,130 | 2,262,772 
Totals, Receipts..................... $] 852,583 /1,235,213 | 829,275 |1,113,766 |14,300,9522 
Expenditures— int, ae oe |e, P| RR Ties 
Salaried. 5- c=\ais eidecee ks ee ee $} 343,890 | 417,596 | 436,307 | 462,101 | 5,572,221 
PROVISIONS hn oe eee ee ees $} 201,658 | 243,403 146,540 | 265,339 | 2,799,566 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $| 275,837 | 385,557 | 166,256] 374,192 | 3,572,029 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance.$} 821,385 1,046,556 749,103 |1, 101,632 |11,943,816 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 2,016 | 188,657 80, 172 3 1, 665, 295 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $] 29,182 3 3 2,282 613, 027 


Totals, Expenditures................ $! 852,583 11,235,213 | 829,275 !1,103,914 |14,222,1382 


2 Receipts and expenditures for the Ontario Hospital, Fort William, 


1 Includes other personnel. 
; 3 None reported. 


are not included. 
Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 

Statistics of institutions which care for the indigent, the aged and infirm, 

orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and dumb and the blind, are 


shown by provinces in Table 6. Such statistics are now collected quinquennially 
and figures for 1931 will be found at page 1018 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book, 


6.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, June 1, 1936. 


a eee ee ee 
ss—s—sSsaSsSsSaSaSaS 


I Eduaea | Nova ee Quebec. | O 
tem. war : runs- uebec. ntario. 
Island. Scotia. wick, 
Institutions!........ A SR) crak a Wee TS os No. 6 48 28 126 173 
Bersonnoliy 2: oF od) ed 4 be eee as Ree e 58 370 275 4,413 1,675 
Inmates— 
Adulte 5 GS £5. 9k bo Le oh <6 187 1, 676 532 6, 192 5,295 
Childrens txciv sat he ee es ee & 233 2,299 993 12, 363 13, 688 
Totals, Inmates................... 6 420 3,975 1,525 18,555 18,983 
Receipts— cy ee ee at Ws ce re <2. Maes | ee ee 
Grants and maintenance payments............ q 9,408 | 338,815 91,754 |1,603,735 | 2,027,163 
Receipts from paying inmates................. $ 13,954 94, 262 40,322 673, 269 559, 789 
pall otherrecoipte § (Stick Serer | Nee ee. $ 8,553 131,210 167,558 |1,473, 447 641, 524 
Totals, Receipts.....................$ 31,915 | 564,287 | 299,634 |3,750,451 3,228,476 
Expenditures— Je sa.) forme Joduggelrismigies’: fale peiaietiaa aerate 
Salaries Bndswages, (95.5.7. See oe ee ¢ 9,430 118,471 62, 821 625, 689 819, 892 
Pro wibi otie (io nce cen pice eee nae $ 8,740 | 180,179 70,118 |1, 105, 235 801, 024 
uel, power, light and water.................. $ 4,829 51,390 25, 848 456, 898 275, 163 
All other expenditures. ....4.......000c000005.. $ 6,983 | 226,702 | 125.611 |1,930,506 | 1,343,502 
BSG ets Totals, Expenditures................ SL 29,982 | 576,742 | 284,398 (4,118,328 | 3,239,581 


_} These institutions are classified in Table 1. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, June 1, 1936—concluded. 


Mani. Sas- British 
Item. fon katche- | Alberta. | Colum- Total. 
; wan. bia. 

PULA G IG IO Meer uate s cc Wi dies seccahs lala a ersten «do ovale No. 30 10 12 21 4542 
Personnel...... - a iow i brn, Oa is Oi ea eet a a ae 319 64 71 177 1,42 
Inmates— 

VAC EPIN REL, Sat, 2 SRO RR 8S Se anne ea A) wag ce 336 14 68 381 14, 681 
hriarenh ee re re eee eee aa ae eae ss 1,589 327 603 1,318 33,413 
Totals, Inmates................... « 1,925 341 671| 1,699 | 48,094 
Receipts— ; imei 
Grants and maintenance payments............ {| 276,961 29,752 38,289 268,730 | 4,684, 607 
Receipts from paying inmates................. 4 66, 677 5,488 26, 671 67,337 | 1,547,769 
ADWOChHeE TeCelots Mask Anes Muaols donee eal ee 66,372 42,881 24, 881 71,745 | 2,628,171 
Totals, Receipts.................6..- $] - 410,010 78,121 89,841 | 407,812 | 8,860,547 
Expenditures— TERT cho SRR. 
DAlIrIes ANGtWALCS, 5..cuenie.s eoae aoe 2. tf - 100; 361 16, 291 19,077 88,864 | 1,860,896 
PEGVISMINN IODD) 5 Ean e icon seed Sedge pes v2 $ 77, 792 14,356 23,958 52,218 | 2,333,620 
Fuel, power, light and water.................. $| 46,517 8, 840 8,109 23, 204 900, 798 
Aliother Gxpenattures:..s2..cc secs e crete soe 196, 141 35, 822 37,484 226,140 | 4,128,891 
Totals, Expenditures................ ${ 420,811 75,309 88,628 | 390,426 | 9,224,205 
: * ai institutions are classified in Table 1. 2 Five institutions did not report and are not in- 
cluded. 


Subsection 4.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions. 


Summary statistics under this heading collected at the Census of 1931 were 
given at page 1019 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. These statistics are now 
being collected quinquennially and figures for 1936 are given in Table 7. The reader 
will find detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis), as distinct from these institutional statistics, in See XXVII 
immediately following this chapter. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1936. 
Nore.—The figures in this table differ from those shown at p. 998 of the 1937 Year Book in that the 


statistics for corrective and reformative institutions are now final, while those for penitentiaries have been 
eliminated, as statistics for these latter may be found in the following chapter. 


if . . 
Item. piel B Sir na ck, | Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 

ISTE GT ODS fig sip charc o 6S 5 sisters a6.s/e10r8 5 No. 4 3 4 10 3 
OT SOUNC I Goes ein cone Hei bee ok ee 68 40 144 456 58 

Inmates— 
Adults (16 years or over)........... so 90 49 423 1,806 93 
Juveniles (under 16 years).......... of 198 54 426 292 47 
Totals, Inmates......... ss 288 108 849 2,098 140 
Receipts— tices aoa arb see eto | Ss Be ke | DeLee oe 
Grante-—erovinclal.........ccn+s ress: $ 29, 889 tie225 164, 032 819,566 64, 352 

Whainicipal ho T Ps ee hee asks 4 24, 848 16,275 2 208, 237 3,3, 
Prom SN OtDET SOULCES «4 aj.miate emi eieie sie’ « $ 26,211 13,755 | 94,352 614, 745 2,639 
Totals, Receipts..:........ $ 80,948 47,255 (258,384 | 1,642,548 66,991 
Expenditures— Fas Gh aspy al ep oo ae Ses ae aS a FR es PIR Rad eee 
SUNLA CI OS SS Bie OUND ie ead Rae Mee 27, 668 14,127 52,792 455, 272 28,341 
PROVISIONS 1000). 2... <p cce Oe cee buch $ 15,878 6, 193 53,013 232, 645 11,999 
Mpel. power and -light.008..0...0kseecn$ 6,977 Sik 23,572 79,424 15, 636 
All other expenditures for maintenance $ 17,830 8,430 96, 608 257,957 19, 641 
’ Totals, Expenditures for Main- | — : 

MOUANCE Strk at cick ose eniereee $ 68,353 32,523 225,985 | 1,025,298 75,617 
Non-maintenance expenditures........ $ 15,184 10,985 104,927 | 604, 672 Bylo 
Totals, Expenditures...... $ 83,537 43,508 330,912 | 1,629,970 78,770 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 2 None reported. 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1986—concluded. 


British 


Item. beeen Alberta. Golam Total.2 
EnetiPuatious? <2 odin cic cce ane Se lk meee ee No. 2 2 0. 30 
Personnel. heted. ; sxe, on 35 fe hws ek ee Hf 26 23 39 854 
Inmates— 
Adults (16:veare:oroVer)... 4.0.0 .k he Cs 54 47 60 2,622 
Juveniles (under 16 years).............00eccceuee “ Bit 17 30 1,101 
Totals, Inmates..................... < 91 64 90 3,723 
Receipts— 
Grants=-Préyiticial: 1M 2h. +. ee Se. Lae. q 62,513 2,564 54,016 I EVA es hve 
Municipal Wve oss See gee © geben: $ 3 842 13,794 263,996 
From all other sourcest.4.>..). 022,80. . 5. Mahe ¢ 98 9,421 4,651 765, 872 
Totals, Receipts. 035-0, scat seewacdak : 62,611 12,827 72,461 2,244,025 
Expenditures— 
Balarite Oe aN soi eles eae an el ea ky ere Ga { 34, 456 2,504 35, 966 651, 126 
Provisions (f60G) Oe Pe ae baa e Pasict 7,826 4,045 10,613 342,222 
Fuel, power and lint." 7254. 2 ¥ '/ Pi 2 tGio Py. serie 5,579 1,914 7,282 144, 157 
All other expenditures for maintenance............ si .14, 642 2,918 13, 868 451,894 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance....... 5 62,513 11,381 67,729 1,569,399 
Non-maintenance expenditures s+. oe. stee ee § 3 1,029 4,732 744, 682 
Totals, Expenditures...................§ 62,513 12,410 72,461 2,914,081 
! These institutions are classified in Table 1. There are no institutions of this class in Prince 
Edward Island. 3 None reported. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses was created in 1897 for the definite purpose of 
establishing trained nurses in localities such as villages and townships remote from 
hospital centres. With the growth of the Order, the field of activity was broadened 
to meet the demands of health and social agencies in the large centres of population, 
but the main work of the Order is still carried out in the villages and rural areas 
of population. 


The primary function of the Victorian Order is bedside nursing and teaching 
of health in the homes visited. Three types of care are given by the nurses, viZ., 
maternal and infant welfare, general nursing, and health education. During 1936, 
the Order had 343 trained nurses in the field and 78 Branches distributed as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 14; New Brunswick, 5; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 43; Manitoba, 1; Saskat- 
chewan, 2; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 6. During 1936, 727,400 visits were 
made to 82,021 patients, which was a slight decrease in the work as a whole. The 
average number of visits per case was 8-9. Of the total visits paid, 433,668 or 
59-6 p.c. were free while fully-paid visits constituted 24-7 p.c. (of which 17 p.c. 
were insurance) and part-paid visits 15-7 p.c. Maternal and welfare cases consti- 
tuted 56-4 p.c. of the total visits paid. 


The maternal death rate per 1,000 living births attended by Victorian Order 
nurses for the past five years was 2-2. 


' 
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Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society.* 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments in activities 
to promote the health of the people is the Canadian Red Cross Society. Founded 
in 1896, its purposes are (1) to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
- armies in time of war, and (2) in time of peace to carry on and assist in work for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering. 


The more important phases of the peace-time work carried on by the Society 
are: (a) the continuing care of sick and disabled ex-service men; (b) the operation 
of Red Cross outpost hospitals; (c) the promotion of Junior Red Cross and the 
treatment of crippled or otherwise disabled children; (d) the maintenance of a dis- 
aster relief organization fully prepared for immediate action in any emergency; 
(e) the organization of classes for the study of home nursing and nutrition; (f) the 
care of immigrant women and children at the Port of Halifax; (g) the training and 
supplying of visiting housekeepers for families when the homemaker is ill; (h) 
co-operation with government departments and other voluntary organizations in 
combating disease, the promotion of child welfare, and the care of the physic- 
ally defective; (7) in general, provision for the needs of the distressed and destitute. 


Since the inception of the peace-time program in 1920, the Red Cross Society 
has established outpost hospital service in 70 centres in Canada’s northland. Twenty- 
four of these have been handed over to their communities, four have been found no 
longer necessary, and in 1937 there were 42 outpost hospitals operating under the 
emblem of the Red Cross. In 1937, Red Cross outposts cared for 36,803 patients, - 
of which number 7,296 were in-patients with a total of 78,369 hospital days’ treat- 
ment. Without the aid of these outposts, thousands of our fellow-citizens who gain 
their livelihood on the fringes of the settled parts of Canada would have lacked any 
kind of skilled assistance when sickness or injury overtook them. 


Junior Red Cross, a movement for the children of elementary and sometimes 
secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles of health, good 
citizenship, and international friendliness. Guided only by the teacher-mentor, 
the children work out their own program of personal and school hygiene, com- 
munity service, and interchange of handicrafts and information with the Juniors of 
other lands. Though primarily an educational movement, it is significant that 
since its inception, the Canadian Junior Red Cross has helped over 14,000 crippled 
or otherwise disabled children. Junior Red Cross now embraces a membership of 
over 17,000,000 children in 52 nations of the world. In Canada for the school 
year 1936-37, 11,927 branches were enrolled with a total. membership of 364,335. 


The consolidated financial statement of the Society for 1937 showed total 
receipts of $1,273,782, of which $956,618 consisted of voluntary contributions. 
Gross expenditures were $1,279,175, of which the major items were $463,484 on 
disaster relief, $299,679 for outpost hospitals, $118,215 on assistance to soldiers and 
their dependants, $44,796 for the treatment of crippled children, $104,276 on general 
relief, $45,792 on the organization of the Junior Red Cross, and $24,037 for home 
nursing, visiting housekeeper, and nutrition services. 


* Revised by W. S. Caldwell, M.D., Assistant Director, Ontario Division, The Canadian Red Cross 
Society, Toronto. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—An account of the development 
of the Criminal Code in Canada was given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In this article a résumé of procedure and of the extent and juris- 
diction of the various classes of judges and magistrates was given. 


The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 155 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
24, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was initiated in 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13). All records of crime 
in that period are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being 
for 1936. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, ‘criminal’ or ‘indictable offences’, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see Section 2, p. 1022), 
and ‘summary’ or ‘non-indictable offences’, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws, and other lesy serious crimes (see Section 3, p. 1027). Broadly 
speaking, indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the 
accused is accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before 
a judge without the intervention of a jury, and in other cases the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal regulations 
and other minor offences. The term indictable applies to offences of adults 
only, similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘major’ offences; 
similarly, non-indictable offences of adults are termed ‘minor’ offences when 
attributed to juveniles. Returns of criminal court proceedings for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1936, showed that 420,247 trials were held as compared with 402,148 during 
the previous year. The figures showed 42,541 indictable and 377,706 non-indictable 
cases, aS compared with 39,506 indictable and 362,642 non-indictable cases during 
the previous year. Of the indictable offences, 36,059 were convictions as compared’ 
with 33,531 during 1935. The 36,059 convictions during 1936 were comprised of 
32,689 males and 3,370 females. In 1935, 30,195 males and 3,036 females were 
convicted. 


Previous to 1922, however, the classification into criminal and minor offences 
was followed in classifying statistics; the historical Table 1 and the more detailed 


_ _* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-first Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1936, 
is obtainable on application from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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short-term statistics of Table 2 continue the classification on a comparable basis, 
giving the totals for all offences, 7.e., different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences, including those of juvenile delinquents. In connection with Table 1, it 
should be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions are influenced very much by 
the changing customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of this table is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to popu- 
lation in recent years, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 284 per 
100,000 population in 1921 to 425 in 1931 and 412 in 1936, and convictions for 
minor offences from 1,731 per 100,000 in 1921 to 3,113 in 1931 and 3,405 in 1936. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general tables 
is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the headings “criminal” 
include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary Trials 
Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as shown in 
other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The object 
here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences, respectively. 


1.— Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, Convictions for Minor Offences, 
and Total Convictions, with Proportions to Population, years ended Sept. 30, 
1911-36. 

Nortrt.—For figures for the years 1876-1910, see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— Total 
Wie Ay a #- canes 
ro- ro- elonies : inor Offences, an 
The perty | perty and we et aie © f Total and Ratios. Minor 
Year Pescon with with- | Misde- : Offences. 
Vio- jout Vio-} mean- 
lence lence. | ours 
PC yof |) Per PC xot eer 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- |100,000} No. All Of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | Pop. fences. | Pop. 


a ef ef ef ef a ff 


1911...] 8,352 977 | 9,024 | 1,194 | 19,547 17-3 271 || 93,718 82-7 | 1,300 113, 260 
1912...| 9,371 | 1,195 | 10,626 | 1,540 | 22,732 15-5 308 || 123,795 84-5 | 1,675 146, 527 
1913...} 11,444 | 1,472 | 12,721 | 1,724 | 27,361 15-8 359 || 145,777 84-2 | 1,910 173, 138 
1914...) 12,1386 | 1,810 | 14,645 | 1,952 | 30,543 16-7 388 || 152,492 83:3 | 1,935 183,035 


1915 10,664 | 2,234 | 14,269 | 1,525 | 28,692 18-7 360 |] 124,363 81:3 | 1,558 153, 055 
1916 9,327 | 1,478 | 11,018 | 1,459 | 23,282 18-8 291 || 100,509 81-2 | 1,256 123,791 
1917 6,852 | 1,321 | 9,886] 1,271 | 19,330 16-9 240 |} 94,681 83-1 | 1,175 114,011 
1918...} 7,292 | 2,049 | 10,743 | 1,390 | 21,474 17-4 264 || 101,795 82-6 | 1,249 123 , 269 
1919...| 7,731 | 2,606 | 11,508 | 1,656 | 23,501 18-1 283 || 106,518 81-9; 1,282 130,019 
1920...) 8,281 | 2,310 | 11,634 | 2,059 | 24,284 14-9 284 || 188,424 85-1} 1,618 162,708 
1921...} 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 || 152,227 85-9 | 1,731 177,173 
1922...) 7,291 | 2,783 | 11,607 | 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 272 || 134,049 84-7 | 1,508 158,340 
1923...] 7,550 | 2,076 | 11,482} 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 268 || 135,069 84-8 | 1,499 159, 252 
1924...) 7,595 | 2,536 | 12,790 | 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 279 || 141,663 84-7 | 1,549 167,219 
1925...| 7,826 | 2,749 | 13,892 | 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 292 || 150,672 84-7 | 1,621 177,783 
1926...| 7,799 | 2,296 | 14,262 | 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 286 || 169,171 86-2 | 1,790 196, 207 
1927...| 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154 | 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 301 |) 191,285 86-9 | 1,985 220, 262 
1928...} 9,140 | 2,991 | 16,072 | 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 326 || 243, 123 88-4] 2,472 275, 182 
1929...] 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 351 || 286,773 89-1 | 2,859 321,966 
1930...) 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 | 40,781 11-8 400 || 304,860 88-2 | 2,986 345, 641 
1931...} 11,773 | 5,288 | 21,528 | 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 425 |) 323,024 88:0 | 3,113 367,088 
1932...| 10,327 | 5,194 | 20,766 | 5,510 | 41,797 12-4 402 || 294,858 87-6 | 2,842 336, 655 
1933...} 9,603 | 5,319 | 21,575 | 6,096 | 42,593 12-8 411 || 290,475 87:2 | 2,799 333,068 
1934...| 9,284 | 5,310 | 21,071 | 6,330 | 41,995 11-4 404 || 326,239 88:6 | 3,145 368, 234 
1935...) 9,672 | 5,178 | 21,703 | 7,206 | 43,759 10-8 420 || 360,093 89-2 | 3,472 403, 852 
1936...| 9,995 | 5,860 | 22,065 | 7,674 | 45,594 10-8 412 || 375,381 89-2 | 3,405 420,975 


ET 
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Pardons.—The total number of cases in which the prerogative of mercy was 
exercised during 1936 was 1,495; of these 53 were not imprisoned, and were granted 
remittance or reduction of fines, etc. In 716 cases release on ticket of leave was 
granted, and 635 were released unconditionally, 46 were deported, 57 fines were 
remitted or reduced; 3 death sentences were commuted and 85 cases disposed of 
in various other manners. These figures relate to the judicial year ended Sept. 30, 
and are not therefore comparable with those given in Section 6, Penitentiary Statistics. 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1932-36 (Including Juveniles). 


- NUMBERS. 
—— —SE~_ _ SSS SSS SS re eS 
ou 
Class of Offence. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No No No. No No 
CRIMINAL OFFENCES— 
Offences against the person................sseee6- 10,327 9,603 9,284 9,672 9,995 
Offences against property with violence........... 5,194 5,319 5,310 5,178 5,860 
Offences against property without violence....... 20,766 21,575 21,071 21,703 22,065 
Other felonies and misdemeanours...... ..6.....- 5,510 6, 096 6,330 7,206 7,674 
Toraus, CRIMINAL OFFENCES........... 41,797 42,593 41,995 43,759 45,594 
Minor Orrences— 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws............ 204,981 | 201,990 | 233,331 264,171 257 , 972 
Breach, of liquordaws:. (hua ee ee 12,231 10,491 10,761 8, 833 10,084 
Drinkenhess-7.0 oo pore ee ee ee 22,671 18,912 20,769 25,650 28,438 
Vagraneyd. siye eet SNA Arta ee RP ts aad 12,409 11,182 6,507 8,156 7,368 
Loose, 1ale,\and. disorderis..cc- ip vs dee a 3,862 2,497 4,874 5, 745 7,576 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof...... 6,036 5, 692 3,945 4,328 4,386 
Miscellaneous minor offences.............0.ec00- 32,668 39,711 46,052 43,210 59,557 
ToraLs, Minor OFFENCES.............. 294,858 | 290,475 | 326,239 | 360,093 375,381 
Grand Totalses:220.. 2 Pee, 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 | 403,852 420,975 


RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 
nn ne ee eee 


1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 


Class of Offence Per Per Per Per er 
¢ Per Per Per Per Per 
100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Cent. Pon’ Cent. Pant Cent. ov. Cent. Pop. Cent. Op. 
CRIMINAL OrFENCES— 
Offences against the per- 
SON. 5 le: PE ee eee ol 101 2-9 93 || 2-5 89 || 2-4 93 | 2-4 92 
Offences against property 
with violence. ......... 1-5 48 1-6 51 1-4 51 1:3 51 1-4 53 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 6-2 201 6-5 209 || 5-8 203 || 5-4 210 || 5-2 198 
Other felonies and mis- 
demeanours............ 1-6 52 1-8 58 1-7 61 Me 66 1-8 69 
ToraLs, CRIMINAL Orrenczs| 12-4 402 || 12-8 411 |} 11-4 404 || 10-8 420 || 10-8 412 
Minor Orrences— 
Breach of municipal Acts} 60-9 | 1,979 || 60-6 1,945 || 68-4 | 2,254 || 65-4 | 2,545 || 61-3 
and by-laws............ 
Breach of liquor laws..... 3-6 117) Fed 100 || 2-9 108 |} 2-2 86 || 2-4 
Drunkenness.) ..;.8.42... 6-7 PA AN Wa acy 183 | 5-6 200 || 6-4 249 || 6-8 
Vagrancy Saba Spe cae 3°7 120 3-4 109 1-8 62 2-0 78 1-8 
Loose, idle, and disorderly] 1-1 36] 0-8 26} 1-3 46 || 1-4 55 |} 1-8 
<eeping bawdy houses 
and inmates thereof....} 1-8 58 |} 1 55 |} 1-1 37 |} 1-1 43 |} 1-0 
Miscellaneous minor of- 
CUCOS Te eeh aaia, ke Re cies 9-7 315 |} 11-9 381 || 12-5 443 || 10-7 416 || 14-1 


a |r a | | i | ee | PEs eas | pee 


Grand Totals......... 100-0 | 3,244 100-0 | 3,210 [100-0 | 3,549 li100-0 | 3,892 {1100-0 
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The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1930 to 1936 in Table 3. 
Death sentences for all provinces except British Columbia show a downward trend 
during the period covered in Table 3. In the latter province, they were abnormally 
high in 1936 and in fact exceeded those of either Ontario or Quebec—provinces 
with four or five times the population of British Columbia. Increases in the num- 
bers of convictions are shown in every province except Quebec and in the Terri- 
tories. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1930-36. 
Province and Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No No No No. No No No 
Canada— 
KC ONVICHIONS 2 Jos ese 5 8 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 | 403,852 420,975 
Sentences— : 
Penitentiary a. .-hisces. oss 3,013 3,129 2,892 2,485 2,260 2,656 2,905 
Gaolior findsc..hee52 > sok 266,777 |. 274,488 | 242,128 | 248,177 | 286,358 | 311,008 329,117 
ReOnmatonyences cae. ae 943 1,226 1,156 830 967 1,210 3,001 
ND SA thrl Caley Went he eee sce 17 25 23 24 19 15 22 
Other sentences.......... 74,891 88, 225 90,456 81,552 78, 630 88,963 85,580 
Prince Edward Island— 
COnyaGhiOns: ..es.6 6 kt eso ce 975 | 910 909 737 831 1,017 1,051 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.2. 20. 200+ 2 6 18 16 16 7 13 
Gaolror- fine ieae85 634 686. 956 871 853 688 776 913 989 
RCLOPMALOVY sok es bs oes 6 4 6 4 8 7 9 
Wenthseeijes...s ikea Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other sentences.......... 11 29 32 29 31 ~ 90 40 
Nova Scotia— 
SONVICHIOUS. arco akociie. 0 - 7,499 6, 725 4,907 5,432 5,651 6,132 7,157 
Sentences— 
WPEnltGntiaty..c.csccw ne: 118 132 152 127 133 123 1Ste 
Gaoler fies: 2c ixccrcc . o> 6,720 5,971 4,129 4,474 4,615 5, 239 6,078 
Reformatory oe 65 45 46 39 79 76 8 
Death He. eo Me Sc see 1 1 1 3 2 1 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 595 576 579 789 822 693 864 
New Brunswick— 
CONVICUONS hese.) «eos s 4,727 5,380 4,628 4,318 4,400 4,899 5,701 
Sentences— 
FCHILENDIALY... 2.al. cers ors 0 2 > 49 108 92 110 70 68 72 
Caottor fines... us gaeses 4,130 4,524 4,016 3,519 3,560 3,778 4,769 
HGLOPMIALOL YY... non sede. 53 40 65 63 58 48 46 
Deathek = occa oeacas 1 Nil Nil 1 1 Nil 2 
Other sentences.......... 494 708 455 625 711 1,005 812 
Quebec— 
MCOMVICHIONS.. co. soe ss eens 67,219 106,941 121,191 127,416 125,533 130,337 122,932 
Sentences— 
Wenitential Yous ish es aes 754 765 803 659 683 761 741 
KGnolor wine ic..cs ce ee 51,405 86,729 97,702 108,031 108, 885 Pieto2 96,531 
Reformatory 26.2 0..44.. 67 109 268 280 229 271 293 
RS et alc, sras taste oy 5 6 6 5 4 7 5 
Other sentences.......... 14,988 19,332 22,412 18,441 15,732 17,546 25,362 
Ontario— 
SGHVICHIONS <b cycecce se ce 178,795 168, 069 146,393 140, 256 175,083 | 206,169 221,263 
Sentences— ‘ 
PENIPCDUATY vcncas.c bets, ocl 926 834 775 826 740 869 901 
Ga20l-or fine, :4 « .cu,.. 2. 135,315 118, 674 95,631 94,968 129, 695 150,758 175, 738 
Reformetory:. sos \reaiec: 430 736 531 261 393 548 2,657 


TDAGES TUAt at e eee Are aera 5 6 6 10 1 3 6 
Other sentences.......... 42,119 47,819 49,450 44,191 44,254 53,991 41,961 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 39, 


1830-36— concluded. 
———————— ee 
Province and Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 1935. 1936. 
eee eat Met Rarer ae, No No No No. No No No 
Manitoba— 
Convictions:7- eee ere 30,540 27,002 22,343 19,100 20,398 18, 649 20,431 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary see. sere 303 528 482 251 243 294 305 
Gsolior fineteee. @ ae ae 19,561 14,737 10,410 7,149 8,546 9,012 11,035 
Reformatory.....0+40..e5 176 168 163 123 107 117 100 
Deaths. sae oe Nil 2 4 3 3! 1 vs 
Other sentences.......... 10,500 11,567 11,284 11,574 11,499 9, 225 8,989 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictionsse..-e an eee 14,386 13,760 9,687 8,564 8, 292° 8,067 8,182 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary: settee 115 115 90 54 58 92 171 
Caclioritinew te meee 12,631 11,822 8,101 7,345 Tee: 6,805 6,976 
Reformatoryes. a deseanen 48 35 21 22 42 42 36 
Dest ratecto re tre ee 3 1 3 2 3 2 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 1,589 1,787 1,472 1,141 1,065 1,006 999 
Alberta— 
Convichionss)...-2e eee: 16,080 16,589 10,853 12,538 11,077 11,202 12,364 
Sentences— 
Renitential yoaeeeee: selec 424 291 187 152 177 194 371 
Caolorstines eee ee 12,936 12, 293 8,017 9,672 8,513 8,595 9,512 
Aeformatorys. ..2.eee. 04. 26 15 8 10 9 15 22 
LGA thier. wy nee 1 6 Nil Nil 0) 1 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 2,693 3,984 2,641 2,704 2,376 2,397 2,459 
British Columbia— : 
Convictionsisva. inion 25, 286 21,548 15,647 14,602 16,899 17,344 21,793 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary beste, 322 349 291 290 139 248 192 
Gaoliontine see ee 22,998 18,727 BY) 12,244 14,587 14,015 17,395 
Reformatory....).008 72 74 48 28 42 86 110 
Sate a yee ees 1 e 2 Nil 3 Nil 7 
Other sentences.......... 1,893 2,395 ke VA 2,040 2,128 2,995 4,089 
The Territories— 
Convictions is .520 8 ase bss 134 164 97 105 70 96 101 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary....c...) i Nil 1 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 
Gaohor fines o6) ee 125 135 84 87 57 81 94 
Reformatory.... 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
CALS Som oy erage Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other sentences.......... ) 28 10 18 12 15 5 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences of Adults. 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 4. Again, in 
Table 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percentages of 
acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36. 


It may be stated that during the thirty-six year period from 1900 to 1936 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 36,059 or 643 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 108-4 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was six times that of the population. 
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4.—Convictions of Persons 16 Years of Age or Over for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36. 


Nortr.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


_ Year. | P.H.I. | N.S.| N.B.]| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.!} N.W.T.|Canada. 


——_ _—__—_ 


No. Nox Now Now! No, .|. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


LOUD cist ah se 19} 356) 123) 1,865) 5,067) 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4} 11,188 
LI ZE, tee 11} 657) 107) 2,052) 5,456) 1,121). 1,204) 1,513] 1,532 26 7| 13,686 
LOLS sioate 8} 598) 140) 2,336) 6,272) 1,331) 1,594) 1,908} 1,794 26 16,007 
NE SESS 18} 669) 179) 2,918) 7,479) 1,284) 1,889) 2,235), 2,112 27 18,810 
OND ives te 12} 840) 206) 2,427) 7,112) 1,362} 1,993] 2,082) 1,517 24 17,575 
TOL? ete 11} 519) 241) 3,166) 6,023) 914) 1,711) 1,895) 1,503 20 16,003 
TOTS ae og 21] 427) 228) 2,667] 4,824) 755) 1,057 894); 1,058 22 11,953 
HOTS on. cos 12; 563) 230} 2,916) 6,111) 811 1, 067 886 659 1 13, 266 
1919 32%. ..% 14} 663) 241) 2,960) 6,605) 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5 1 14,520 
1920 10% aa: 41 580) 3875) 2,517) 6,707) - 987} . 1,467) 1,238) 1,212 6 15, 088 
LOZT ane 15} 712] . 313} 2,654) 7,548) 1,159} 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3 16, 169 
O22 eae sas 27, 701) 322) 2,885) 7,021) 1,188} 1,391; 1,171; 1,004 10 15,720 
1023 eet 13} 400) 148) 2,655) 6,886) 1,094; 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 6 15, 188 
102 a stow 25, 595) 224) 2,729! 7,180) 1,160) 1,647; 1,423) 1,265 10 16, 258 
12D ese 3] 624) 244) 3,084) 7,751) 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3] 17,219 
120 csp es 14) .752| 222) 3,053) 7,248) 1,383} 2,052} 1,463) 1,252 3 6| 17,448 
NO 2552 ota 14; 680} 287} 3,621) 7,962) 1,457; 1,492) 1,483) 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
1928): ont. a: 43) 891) 365) 4,299) 9,052) 1,672; 1,761) 1,701] 1,931 5} Nil 21,720 
OO ie as 55] 869} 358] 4,780} 9,489) 1,988) 1,918] 2,201} 2,425 8 6| 24,097 
1930s0e ac. 59} 875) 354) 5,540)11,774| 2,272) 2,355) 2,525) 2,694 6 3] 28,457 
LOS ere 57| 1,184) 461) 5,737/12,000} 3,102) 2,716} 2,887} 3,385 8 5} 31,542 
193 De ric ucts 78) 1,072} 514) 7,086)12,428) 2,982} 1,893) 2,241) 3,072 6 11} 31,383 
TB Sarai oc 70| 1,160} 479) 7,713}13,152| 2,667} 2,049) 2,544) 3,094 7 7} 32,942 
UAE eile ame 88] 992} 525) 7,687)11,761| 2,571) 2,396} 2,708} 2,946 3 7| 31,684 
LOS Otay aca 59] 1,002} 576) 9,354/12,653) 2,382} 1,976} 2,424) 3,088 3 14) 33,531 
1986x502: 75| 1,147) 744) 9,497/13,594!| 2,631) 2,194) 3,138] 3,021 8 10} 36,059 


1 Included with Manitoba since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
eed ee by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area 
of the N.W.T. 


In Table 5, which shows charges, convictions, and acquittals, by provinces, 
convictions for indictable offences show increases in 1936 compared to 1935 in 
every province with the exception of British Columbia. 


5.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36. 


Note.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


Numbers. Percentages of Acquittals. 

Bice 1984 1985 1986 

Char- | Convic-| Char- | Convic-| Char- | Convic- 1934. 1935. 1936. 
ges. tions. ges. tions. ges. tions. 

Prince Edward Island..... 93 88 69 59 83 75 5-4 14-5 9-6 
INOVARSCOLIOg wa). stee 1,214 992 1,224 1,002 1,389 1,147 18-3 18-1 17-4 
New Brunswick........... ~ 604 525 619 576 806 744 13-1 7-0 7-7 
(RUT DOP ALAA, aS ae ees 8,953 7,687 | 10,658 9,354 | 10,626 9,497 14-1 12-2 10-6 
NOTATION Sets acs fc bans 14,280 | 11,761 | 15,717 | 12,653 | 16,639 | 13,594 17-6 19-5 18-3 
ME AGILOW Ae ate ono eeiowh choke 3, 206 2,001 2,781 2,382 3,106 2,631 19-8 14-4 15-3 
Saskatchbewan............. 2,634 2,396 2,189 1,976 2,491 2,194 9-0 9-7 11-9 
21 OYS ae RR 2 Se A 2,942 2,708 2,680 2,424 5, 880 3, 138 7:9 9-6 19-1 
British Columbia......... 3,470 2,946 3,549 3,088 3,501 8,021 14-5 12-9 13-7 
‘he Territories. ..../..27. 12 10 20 17 20 18 16-7 15-0 10-0 
anaaa... .. 5 ohn: 37,408 | 31,684 | 39,506 | 33,531 | 42,541 | 36,059 15-3 15-1 15-2 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analysis of Convictions.—EHach of 
the six clusses into which indictable offences are divided showed an increase in the 
number of total convictions, the 1936 figure being 36,059 as compared with 33,531 
in 1935, an increase of 2,528, or 7-54 p.c. 
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Offences Against the Person.—The increase in this class was 472 or 12 p.c. There 
were 7 more convictions for murder than in 1935. Of the 15 specific offences under 
this class, only 6 show a decrease in convictions, viz., abortion and concealing birth, 
procuration, bigamy, shooting, stabbing and wounding, assault on females, and 
aggravated assault. 


Offences Against Property. with Violence.—An increase of 694 convictions, or 
nearly 17 p.c., is recorded in this class, although robbery and demanding with 
menaces showed a decrease. 


Offences Against Property without. Violence.—The percentage increase in this class 
was smaller than in the two preceding classes, amounting to slightly over 5 p.c. 
Improvement was shown in fewer convictions being recorded for bringing stolen 
goods into Canada, embezzlement, and fraud. 


Malicious Offences Against Property—Convictions in this class increased by 
53, or 12 p.c. Those for arson increased from 55 to 82, or nearly half as many again 
as in 19385. 


Forgery and Other Offences against the Currency—An increase of 184 convic- 
tions, or over 20 p.c., was recorded in this class. While offences against the currency 
decreased, forging and uttering showed a marked increase. 


Various Offences.—A slight increase of 264 convictions, or 3 p.c., was recorded 
in this class. Decreases were recorded in breaches of the Trade Marks Act, crim- 
inal negligence, perjury, prison breach, riot, and various offences. Noteworthy 
among the increases were the convictions for intimidation, which increased from 
45 to 122. 


Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the details of the disposition of 
the charges in Table 7, which shows, with other information, that convictions of 
females numbered 3,370 in 1986 as against 3,336 in 1935 and 3,145 in 1934; as 
recently as 1924 the figure was only 1,826. Details as to occupation, conjugal 
condition, educational status, age, use of liquors, birthplace, religion, and residence 
of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 8. 


6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36. 
Notr.—The figures of this tabie do not include charges or convictions of juveniie delinquents. 
TT 
1934. 1935. 1936. 


Class and Offence. Convic Convic Convic 
; Charges. ‘nnd Charges Gosa: Charges. ous) 
No No No No. No No 

Class I.— Offences against the Person. 
Murder hi sa tisnita seen ic een ee er 46 19 46 15 48 22 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 24 10 21 13 36 25 
Manslaughter/ see case ce ee eee 100 39 135 41 126 59 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 59 40 52 37 57 34 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 658 423 563 384 671 443 
Procuration’. | Sees one ek ee ee ee 36 25 77 63 54 37 
BIGaILY ioe soe ete Le ee ee 58 48 56 47 46 40 
Shooting, stabbing, and wounding....... 127 88 146 113 144 90 
Assault on females, incl. assault on wife.. 211 183 378 302 BVA 250 
Aforavated assaults... eee ee 1, 164 821 1,376 940 1,476 929 
Assault on police officer.............:..- 536 491 592 515 714 647 
Assault. and battery... 4cencdcesacerak 1,570 1,159 1,622 HPA: 2,044 1,577 
Refusal to support tamily................ 280 | - 147 285 157 319 194 
Wile desertionc shi 5 ar bh BE 11 7 8 7 14 10 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 42 30 32 19 45 28 
Various other offences against the person 83 58 185 120 117 72 

Totals, Clase 25.0.6. ob. te 5,005 3,988 5,574 3,985 6,238 4,457 


ee es Se ees eS 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1934-36—concluded. 


Class and Offence. 


SS (ee | ee | 


Class I1.—Offences against Property 
with Violence. 


Burglary, house-, warehouse-, and shop-| 
PCN Seen cee ore eS eee oh alate Be 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 


‘Totals; ‘Class Tl 4a: see 


Class 111.— Offences against Property 
without Violence. 


Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 
Him bezzlomen tins Arse: oi «5 clstee ab coloaeens 
Patkeyprevences ccs a tiie siecsse.s 902s sfemaye ee 
Feloniously receiving stoien goods....... 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud........ 
ad cattle, and sheep stealing......... 


emer eee meer eee reser eeeessessoseeese 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against 
Property. 


Malicious injury to horses and cattle and 

other wilful damage to property....... 

Totals, Class IV................ 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences against the Currency. 


Offences against the currency............ 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 


4,254 
503 


8 

229 
2,927 
1,571 
668 
137 
12,309 
30 

731 


18,610 


79 
489 
568 


ee | ee ey | Sy eee 


4,757 


—— ee OO __ 


Totals, Class V................. 


Class VI.—Other Offences not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes. 


Breaches of the Trade Marks Act....... 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 
Criminal negligence.) .c. scsi. tee eee 
SGNSDITAC VA eG aie a cet caine ah seats 
Indecent exposure and other offences 

against public morals..........:...... 
ERGIAICAtIONS. 6.5.32 nate aoe ses Seweee ¢ 


Offences against Opium and Narcotic 

1 DY CLIPS 1G Haart ees Oe Mail etre RAI IER 
Offences against revenue laws........... 
OVE StS sei 4. re ais alee a re oe 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 
Wa ANG ATHY 2), settee « saleelrs ese olsterer 
Sodomy and bestiality.................- 
Various other misdemeanours........... 


Totes sClAss. Vi vcict sees woes 
Grand Totals.............. 


46847—65 


82 
172 
256 
175 
250 


169 
173 


1,400 
2,965 


7,528 
37,408 


1936. 

Convic- Convic- 

tions. Charges. tions. 

No. No. No. 
3, 720 4,982 4,487 
427 454 354 
4,147 5,436 4,841 
8 3 3 
124 180 120 
2,471 3,041 2,618 
1,437 2,258 1,742 
512 485 395 
138 217 181 
10, 603 12,791 11,026 
28 4 43 
840 1,051 894 
16,161 20,070 17,022 
55 131 82 
384 532 410 
439 663 492 
57 43 31 
853 1,118 1, 063 
910 1,161 1,094 
83 41 37 
155 198 163 
255 320 280 
109 159 88 
120 222 143 
156 172 160 
45 180 122 
1,654 1,747 1,661 
3,700 3,917 3,747 
136 184 149 
398 484 453 
247 349 335 
110 166 97 
234 245 233 
294 310 249 
85 159 136 
108 120 100 
75889 8,973 8,153 
33,531 42,541 36,059 
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7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in respect of Indictable phar 
years ended Sept. 30, 1930-36. 


Norr.—Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


Charges ack Wales ones CARP te ceo eae 34,751 | 38,189 | 37,621 | 38,927 | 37,408 | 39,506 | 42,541 
Acquittals. Bees. 2285. Gee ae carte eee 6,246 | 6,589 | 6,206 | 5,942] 5,695 | 5,934 6,381 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 48 58 32 43 29 41 101 
ConviGtions scons cree tio tele Phe ee rears 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 36,059 
Malesi iis tesisc se icc See reer on Chee 25,797 | 28,935 | 28,181 | 29,465 | 28,539 | 30,195 | 32,689 
Hemalesinc. eke oe os cee eee rae 2,660 2,607 3,202 rae 3,145 3,336 3,370 
Hirst. €onvictions')seen4 ce neice ae 21,319 | 23,474 | 23,841 | 24,576 | 22,805 | 23,844 24,109 
Second convictions. 6 .cck woe eee 3,051 | 3,159 | 2,895 |~ 3,584 3,219 | 3,163 3, 864 
Reiterated convictions.................. 4,087 | 4,909 | 4,647] 4,782 5,660 | 6,524 8,086 
Sentences— 
Optionof-a: fine: £ ltr +c eo tt 7,473 | 8,036} 8,143 | 8,873 | 8,614] 9,374 9,593 
Underone year in’eaol)..s-eeer on ce 7,474 | 8,794 9,307 | 10,128 | 10,492 | 10,631 11,319 
One year and over in gaol............... 2,002 | W2E728) | 2.160 nee OO0n| ate oO talmeeonaog 1,651 
Indeterminate: pate.) cc etc eee 115 7 7 4 Nil Nil Nil 
Two years and under five in penitentiary} 2,501 | 2,551 | 2,347} 2,018} 1,902] 2,191 b Syal 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 508 568 536 451 353 462 528 
Hor lifetimpenitentiary=s:...4.0esete.. <o. 4 10 ) 15 5 3 6 
Deéath ser ossterPeesete e eee 17 25 23 24 19 15 Wye 
Committed to reformatories............ 224 597 376 168 297 467 2,572 
Otherisentences Bis... ecmiach «ees ae %,639 | 8,226 | 7875] 288505467, 6198s 03d 7,997 


8.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1930-36. 


Note.—Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. | 1934. 1935. | 1936. 


Occupation— 
Mori culture -y.dccsteetian shiek eit cetera 1,509 1,780 | 2,026} 2,087 | 2,267] 1,935 2,531 
Eumberting’), 2. east eee eee 115 1b 101 119 92 85 98 
Big hinge sa ee en eee er ee THe 98 128 98 149 124 181 
Mining ee eae ate Cee ae 289 188 266 313 263 315 368 
Manufacturing and construction......... 3,050 | 3,274 | 38,379 | 3/294) 3,127.) 35305 3,197 
‘Transportation..a ehh soe. 940 941 804 786 769 827 1,406 
Trade: Semset fore ee eta: . CRS cae ee 3, 200)| 23,072 | 3, 2200 23. GOSasnOO1 NEeaeS7b 6, 003 
Domesti¢/serviee fers ccc. h ale oe. 3,434 | 3,467] 4,084] 4,311] 3,436] 3,858 3,777 
Publiciservice!. Stn eee eee = - - - - - 445 
Professional service........«0ce«4ss.+ seek 342 272 204 191 196 179 169 
Labourmgee 32) cee ha eee 9,974 | 11,409 | 11,072 | 10,911 | 10,077 | 11,773 13,470 
Studentsey cs... poe ee - - ~ - - - 647 
WUnemployedtiiiaasousasn cotta ae ~ - - - - - 1,170 
Not: given. 25:2) see eon ee ene 5,492 | 6,324] 6,148 | 7,229 | 7,317 | 6,255 2,597 

Totals. Foe le Bo ot Pee ee 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 

Conjugal Condition— 
Marricdate:: tc Bete eee 9,587 | 10,141 | 9,801 | 10,657 | 10,731 | 11,197 12,392 
Singlet BPs. <. cute eee Ae ee ae 15,332 | 15,003 | 17,464 | 17,424 | 16,074 | 18,710 | 20,759 
Widowed... emetic cot ee ee. 371 327 525 4 485 515 581 
Divorced So) oe eee ae 7 5 12 1 U 2 
NOt. Given... ote et ee ee 3,160 | 6,066] 3,581 4,365 | 4,385 | 3,102 2,304 

Educational Status— 
Unable to read or write................. GL | AGS 595 485 378 569 375 
Elementary’... /%. See, 82 pee ee 23,819 | 26,490 | 26,247 | 27,904 | 26,498 | 29,756 | 34,339 
BUDGRIOR sc Janrsvs sco wercaeet awe teks 482 420 454 407 527 388 575 
NOt PIVEN eh... 5 chee ams oc ee ok 3,445 | 4,168 | 4,087 | 4,146| 4,281 | 3,018 770 


1 Not reported separately prior to 1936. 
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8.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1930-36—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No No No No. No No No 
Age— 
iGryears ancumdeni2li vee. 4... adsl, bees s 6,453 | 7,266 | 6,718 7,050 | 6,130] 6,097 6,875 
21 years and under 40.................-. 14,343 | 15,810 | 16,419 | 19,445 | 16,496 | 18,180 19,244 
40 YeAFs OF OVE... 1... 6s eee reece eee ees 4,901 4,871 5,008 5,657 5, 667 6,058 6,948 
INO PLVOM sic ee asi soctRG his catplede te. «8 2,760 | 3,595 | 3,238 790 | 3,391 | 3,196 2,992 
Use of Liquors— 
WIDCOLALG ute A cor krack pie lamectar cia one 17,305 | 17,753 | 22,498 | 23,938 | 22,809 | 26,827 | 30,561 
Tmmoderate.............c0-eeeeneeeses 2,167 | 2,121} 2,749 | 2,645] 2.199 | 2,528 3,487 
INGE VOT ene sce caiticweme cen ocincak acters 8,985 | 11,668 | 6,136 | 6,359 | 6,676] 4,176 2,011 
Birthplace— 
Tngiand oF Wulés.>.. Seed. s Rl aoe s ek : 2,245 | 2,100] 2,098] 1,659] 1,394] 1,503 1,518 
MPOLATIC res cote esc ore etd Soares e ass 433 394 412 456 339 393 368 
Scotland..............s es eee eee eee eee ee 764 943 737 761 643 678 813 
Ganada..2<...5...:.. Ope Sou Here ee 17,256 | 18,297 | 19,899 | 21,522 | 21,176 | 23,082 | 26,751 
Other British possessions................ 163 169 122 145 273 140 132 
United States....... Mica tess Pee eas g's 3 1,094 990 934 896 781 703 1,116 
Other foreign countries.............-.-7| 3,486 | 3,508 | 3,387 | 3,844] 3,556| 3,614 3,536 
INGUBLVEN Ce ons co ects le eee oes 3,016 | 5,141] 3,794| 3,659] 3,479 | 3,418 1,825 
Retigion— 
Baptist. 2..<'s tenet ee eee eee eens Melero 710 686 780 705 679 856 837 
PROT AER AD NOMC Sci 6 ws a 0%, 0) 6 51:40, ole ss 9,804 | 10,141 | 11,221 | 12,088 | 11,271 | 18,341 | 15,464 
Church of England............0.0.0.005 3,213 | 8,562] 3,118] 2,961 | 2,865] 3,024] 3,323 
Methodist! AS PRS ON ER REE SA EEC 571 442 449 377 346 268 
Presbyterian ees ere roe: 2,836 | 2,358 | 2,277 1,927 | 1,945 2,004 
United Church 2,050;| 2,321 2,212 2,230 | 2,356 2,887 
Other Protestant 3,695 | 3,943 | 4,528) 4,447 | 4,684 4,747 
Jewisiesti te febiSlale vieit et ns ease cisia sidings ees 497 618 687 606 622 807 538 
Other denominations 2,793 | 2,489 | 2,806 | 2,373 | 2,555 3,129 
INO el Mert cers as Soe hice cta te wet bak Oe 4,590 | 4,024 4,310 | 4,893 3,617 2,862 
Residence— 
CAG RAG COWS. 2. gcceecc nae e veietenies 21,986 | 24,210 | 24,547 | 22,395 | 24,718 | 26,2038 | 27,749 
POURS AIROTANUS.. 4 4 inca es Sach ds i» seid voice. 6,369 | 6,648 | 6,490 | 7,260] 6,801 | 6,952 8,310 
INGUELU ONES. sRSeE Neh s Dare eieh boar 102 684 346 3, 287 165 376 Nil 


1 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these 
persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to ‘“non-indictable” offences committed by adults 
(persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other 
justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 377,706 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1936, an increase 
of 15,064, or 4-2 p.c., as compared with 1935. With the exceptions of Quebec and 
the Northwest Territories, increases in the total convictions for non-indictable offences 
were shown everywhere. 


§.—_Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36. 
Norse.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 19383 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|Canada. 


291153 1. 375] 5,306} 2,766) 17,729) 34,871/12,366] 7,317} 9,350) 10,380 145 28] 100,633 
A012... 437| 5,920} 3,022) 24,335) 42, 104)13,985) 9,184} 15,254) 16,472 163 . 84} 130,960 
HOIS:...:.:3 443) 6,353) 3,136) 29,714) 51,396/16,513)11,711} 17,513) 17,882 157 (| 154,818 
1914.... 498) 6,613} 2,872) 30,563] 56,874/14,840)11,854) 16,806) 20,481 196 161,597 
1915.... 346) 5,774) 2,833] 24,152] 49,942/11,266) 9,650) 12,331) 15,993 143 132, 430 
1916 .5.<:. 405| 5,924) 2,664) 20,767} 41,732) 7,826) 9,287} 9,526) 6,344 156 1 104, 631 
1917.....:.. 323) 4,700) 2,564) 22,560) 42,655} 7,065) 6,007} 5,726) 6,768 84 98,452 
1948 5. 209] 4,794] 1,611) 25,374) 46,448} 7,298] 6,536} 6,744) 6,821 64 105,899 
1919... 236) 5,533] 2,447| 30,881] 44,587) 8,128) 6,180; 5,961) 7,638 32 111,623 
1920.... 340| 5,790| 3,405] 40,801] 55,049/11,093| 6,523) 7,219) 13,996 49 144, 265 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 
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9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36—concluded. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.|Canada. 


No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1021 57.4 373) 4,639) 2,680} 45,042) 63,874] 9,563] 6,137) 8,571] 14,460 37 155,376 
1922.... 309} 3,332) 2,281) 31,441) 63,015) 9,530] 6,876] 7,766) 11,720 52/| 136, 322 
1923.... 321) 3,033] 2,179} 27,563} 64,639/11,377| 8,346] 8,389] 11,639 37 137,493 
1924.... 232) 3,355] 2,499) 22,803] 73,768/11,189} 7,274] 8,342) 13,508 291) 142,999 
1925.... 235} 2,790] 2,417) 25,364] 79,470/10,724] 8,020} 7,840] 14,875 29 61} 151,825 
1926.... 345} 3,568] 2,418) 24,428] 90,061/13,913] 8,614) 8,142} 18,337 45 42| 169,913 
1927... 392} 4,362] 2,565) 28,732) 101,345/16,420} 8,243} 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
1928.... 662} 4,499] 3,031} 29,302] 146,586/19,921| 9,108} 10,927| 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
1929.... 783) 6,231} 4,032) 51,099] 153,385/26,536/11,413] 13,939] 22,499 94 32] 290, 043 
1930.... 906} 6,299) 4,072} 60,098} 163,913/26,879]11,574| 12,904] 21,989 86 39) 308,759 
WS Tass: 838] 5,324] 4,533) 99,381] 153,451/22,625/10,691]) 13,113] 17,671 80 71) 327,778 
1932.... 825} 3,573] 3,841] 112,132} 131,374/18,218] 7,538} 8,180] 12,148 55 25| 297,909 
1933.... 655) 3,922) 3,483) 117,433) 124, 589/15,396) 6,355} 9,698] 11,051 68 23] 292,673 
1934.... 733) 4,216} 3,598) 115,313) 160,895/16,985) 5,680) 7,896] 13,369 28 31) 328,744 
1935.... 924) 4,818) 3,968} 118,499} 190, 763/15,685) 5,749! 8,398] 13,759 41 38] 362,642 
1936.... 956} 5,593] 4,691) 111,254) 204, 744/17,476] 5,750} 8,810} 18,349 58 25| 377,706 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 


While the marked increase during the past eight or nine years has been due 
almost entirely to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 
1926 to 237,183 in 1936, this group shows a decrease of 8,940 or 3-63 p.c. in 1936 
as compared with 1935. This is the first decrease shown in 15 years for breaches 
of traffic regulations. The bulk of the 1936 total increase over 1935 is accounted 
for by an extraordinary increase (14,781 convictions, or 57-09 p.c.) in convictions 
for gambling. Convictions for drunkenness, breaches of liquor Acts, municipal 
by-laws, and loose, idle, and disorderly conduct show substantial increases, with 
breaches of traffic regulations and offences against the railways showing the greatest 
decreases. By sex, the summary convictions were: in 1926, males 159,528, females 
10,385; in 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; in 1931, males 312,111, females 15,667; 
in 1932, males 281,318, females 16,591; in 1933, males 275,229, females 17,444; in 
1934, males 311,542, females 17,202; in 1935, 339,494 males and 23,148 females; 
and in 1936, 355,772 males and 21,934 females. 


10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-36. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1933. 1934. Decrease, 
1935-36. 
No. No No. 
Assan t eee cette tices scetiuiS. oak rreeaeeetons 3,658 3,777 —257 
Carrying fire-arms and unlawful weapons. 361 2 +130 
Contempt-of Court sini y.0).. keh... 5 teed 26 13 +50 
Gruelty to-animalas.acoA Gover eiic eee 244 305 —4 
Disturbing religious and like meetings.... 44 14 +24 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. ibe fats 1,442 +425 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 22,191 80, 699 +14, 781 
Immigration Act, offences against........ 41 29 +4 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 303 423 —59 
Adulteration of food (food and drugs 
ACES) Sue. LER See Re 7. ee ae 162 202 —43 
Weights and measures Acts, offences 
PBLAINSE,. ve ce SARE wc On eae 155. 181 —18 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance Acts, 
offences against! «7.5 y.iBdeiSs . phe. 10, 489 10,754 +1, 247 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 811 729 —5 
Masters and servants Acts, offences 
ASAINGL: ete ee ck ee ae rs 219 205 +68 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-36—concluded. 


Increase or 
Offence. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. Decrease, 
1935-36. 
No. No. No. No. 
Non-payment of wages...............+05. 1,492 1,246 1,540 —155 
Breaches of traffic regulations............ 186,848 217,827 246,123 —8,940 
Breaches Of by-laws... 6c 60.0 .xcerecs eee 14, 218 15,098 17, 646 +2,810 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
Oren Meer PEL oo eee Le 1,363 1,435 1,415 +192 
Contributing to delinquency of chiidren. 952 939 862 +171 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
OUNCES) ALAINSE 2s 2.) . Ue ais vesels winnie a « 59 69 29 +3 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 929 994 869 +218 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 1, 663 1,297 1,150 —191 
Trespass on railway..............00e0eee: 915 565 713 —125 
Stealing ride on railway...............06- 2,277 1,076 1,017 —493 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 1,076 923 2,604 +741 
PIPER D ORS oe here tas ein neha eee bc © coinie!e 844 518 381 +124 
WiMSEDNOUA. ot ve ca ct oh ow cces tee teenys 11,109 6,424 7,966 —550 
HOEUNKEINGRS atescstcen os eelans Meee assets 18,910 20, 764 25, 643 +2,790 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 346 163 180 +167 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 3,980 2,618 2,674 +51 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace.............ceecerse 2,613 4,787 5,777 +1, 738 
Various other offences..................- 2,620 2,948 3, 258 +170 
= OES SUE eee, A ae mare 292,673 328,744 362,642 377,706 +15, 064 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1936 was 28,433, as compared with 38,826 as recently as 
1929. Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the 
War there was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures have 
fluctuated, they have not approximated former high levels. Table 11 shows the 
numbers of convictions by provinces and years from 1911 to 1936. On both a 
numerical and a percentage basis, increases in convictions for drunkenness were 
greater in Ontario during 1936 than in any other province. 


11.— Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-36. 
Note.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.}| N.B.| Que. | Ont. Man. Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|/Canada. 


—_——— | — | —— J — | | SS SS | ES SS SSS SS 


FP WQELOS. ss 238] 3,149] 1,944] 6,805) 11,347) 5,832) 2,359) 4,041; 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
WD sk 309} 3,693) 2,116) 9,863) 12,785] 6,925] 2,462} 6,657) 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
1913...... 324] 3,955) 2,073)12,265) 16,236) 7,493) 2,970} 7,283) 8,316 60 60,975 
1914...... 342} 3,999) 1,765|12, 776) 17,703) 6,193) 2,142) 5,710} 9,376 61 60, 067 
IE IG:. 658 231| 3,436) 1,694) 8,939} 12,553) 4,154) 1,332) 2,802) 5,960 60 41,161 
1916. 5 5.<5 219) 3,614} 1,696) 7,108) 11,728) 3,114) 1,062; 1,809) 2,327 53 32,730 
POEL Gs: a8 207} 2,546} 1,516} 8,025} 10,945) 1,085) 770 391; 2,372 25 27,882 
LU) 96] 2,435} 704] 6,680) 7,932) 1,123) 434 825 778 19 21,026 
1919 5s 38 116) 2,879] 1,350) 7,116) 8,498} 1,570} 618) 1,057; 1,004 9 1 24,217 
1920...... 120} 3,140) 1,882)11,863) 15,021] 2,330} 919] 1,536) 2,948 10 39, 769 
20212, 40 144} 2,156) 1,264] 9,944) 14,498] 1,429) 708} 1,838) 2,379 2 34, 362 
1 ae 162} 1,492} 1,088] 7,103) 10,063] 1,623] 816) 1,608) 1,081 12 25,048 
1923...... 164} 1,392} 1,074) 6,260) 11,370) 1,680} 884] 1,277) 1,443 21 25, 565 
1924...... 94) 1,456) 1,176} 6,146) 12,993) 1,948) 505) 1,464) 1,545 11 27,338 
1925...... 112} 1,466] 1,171] 6,342} 11,811) 1,948} 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6} 26,751 
Fane 168] 1,898] 1,234) 5,364) 13,752) 1,871) 487)- 1,413) 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
DDE ion.e'o'0'» 182} 2,053] 1,397] 7,000) 14,334] 1,883} 618} 1,182) 2,496 26 Nil | 31,171 
1928...... 263| 2,176) 1,285) 6,362) 15,931) 1,863} 1,014) 1,538) 2,758 34 Nil | 33,224 
Je UR Sa 406] 3,284] 1,814} 8,328) 17,620) 1,830} 794) 1,810) 2,898 42 Nil | 38,826 
1930...... 393] 3,236) 1,706) 7,649} 15,970) 1,392) 674) 1,551) 3,183 35 Nil | 35,789 
Ue) aaa 446| 2,137) 1,541] 7,461) 12,404) 1,089) 466) 1,191) 2,372 41 Nil | 29,148 
ts 355) 1,402} 1,142] 5,913) 10,388) 1,023) 319 908} 1,195 19 Nil | 22,664 
1933...... 297| 1,478} 1,127) 4,575) 8,724) 737) 286 589} 1,068 28 1; 18,910 
1934...... 401; 1,486] 1,505) 4,776) 9,060) 826) 304 609} 1,781 12 4) 20,764 
pee 475| 1,933] 1,755) 4,705) 12,386) 1,054) 379 692) 2,230 29 5} 25,643 
1936...... 558] 2,221! 2,187| 5,332 13,049| 1,125! 418 785| 2,734 21 3| 28,433 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom (see pp. 632-635). 
Kight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circum- 
stances, the convictions for offences against the liquor Acts in 1929 reached the 
highest figure on record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 10,073 in 1936. 
The numbers of such convictions in each year since 1911 are given by provinces 
in Table 12. 


12.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-36. 


Nors.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.}| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|Canada. 


| | | | |S | | SL 


hg Be ireree 38] 592) 278] 1,032) 1,759 46} 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
LOT dna 36] 551} 361) 859) 2,117 85| 366 605 625 40 26; 5,671 
TONS cae 26} 502) 447) 791) 2,167) 166} 528 560 741 41 5,969 
1914...... 72} 660} 3865) 882) 2,328] 166} 404 551 394 49 5,871 
TOTO sc. 42) 633) © 390) 1,021} 2,018} 124) 378 573 246 27 5,452 
1916. Feu 75} 646) 352) 1,015) 2,002} 172) 967 713 295 11 6,248 
Tee. 36} 449) 312) 1,076} 2,927} 289) 774 885 576 15 7,339 
VOLS a. ses 42) 412} 288) 1,155} 3,410} 230) 422 678 812 23 1 7,472 
ih Rae ares 37| 479) 387) 1,479] 3,353) 175) 434 436 597 6 7,383 
1920 ec: siar 23} 394) 585) 1,975} 4,385) 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 10,247 
1921 ire ue 44) 362} 419] 1,384) 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,394 2 10,460 
1922 erat 28} 267| 366) 954) 3,246] 392) 708) 1,043} 1,503 12 8,519 
1923 rs 39} 264) 364] 1,724) 3,958] 542) 997 990) 1,196 14 10,088 
NP ee 29} 293) 375) 1,549} 4,678} 452) 966 817; 1,286 4)} 10,449 
rs ees 51} 235) += 319) 1,919] 5,047} 512} 1,078 758} = 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
192657555. 53} 499} 393) 2,104) 6,362} 786] 1,231] ~° 737) 1,345 2 Nil | 138,512 
1927 Ries de 66} 610) 271] 2,025} 5,620) 627) 1,245 814; 1,186 13 Nil | 12,477 
1028: 5..; 69} 688} 478) 2,096) 7,812} 598] 1,174 944; 1,350 22 32] 15, 263 
1920 475.24 81} 804) 486] 3,392} 9,034] 1,399] 1,542) 1,017] 1,556 8 8} 19,327 
1930...... 98} 532) 469) 3,043] 8,995] 1,180) 1,392 970) 1,432 14 7| 18,132 
POST SF. ork ~ 52) =588) = 541] 2,956} 8,044! 1,144] 1,042 888 907 13 10) 16,185 
1952 3 Be oes 50; 353} 489) 2,379} 6,057} 900] 629 557 790 14 8} 12,226 
T9303. 5.2 52} 586) 559] 1,755} 5,067} 708] 553 410 782 13 4) 10,489 
1934...... 80) 750) 622] 2,325} 4,324) 826! 543 452 §20 3 9} 10,754 
1930. 34) 79} 699} 567] 1,776) 3,225} 792! 506 472 692 8 10) 8,826 
1936...... 37} 698} 610) 1,252} 4,185) 940) 570 784 965 24 8} 10,078 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 1023. 

Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations (Table 13), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in 
all Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor 
vehicles, become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convic- 
tions reached a record total of 237,183 in 1936, when they represented 63 p.c. of the 
total of 377,706 (see Table 9) summary convictions. Convictions for breaches of 
traffic regulations in 1936 showed increases in all provinces with the exceptions of 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 


! 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-36. 


Nore.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.H.I. | N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| Canada. 1! 
No No. | No. | No No No. | No No No oy No No 

UU Ne Se a 19 86 17 267 3,376} 1,116 96 139 661 Nil 5,777 
TOL2AA Te cea Y 8 97 24) 1,806 5,928) 1,778 215 838 1,768 Nil 12,462 
LR Seems |S <a 9 83 5| 3,373] 6,697] 3,030) 248 672} 1,883] Nil 16,000 
hE ene ES if 176 69) 2,643 4,717} 2,419 410 754 2,051 Nil 13, 246 
0108 ee rs 6 62 101} 1,509 4,494] 1,865 204 503 1,804 1 10,549 
OIG yee asc T2228 57| 2,146] 5,577) 1,043] 321 380 615 7 10,381 
T9176 creas hee Is] soe 54] 1,677] 9,854] 2,619] 441 533] 813 10 16,338 
DOLE FS Pees tite 17 §23 80) 3,505} 12,206} 2,700 418 736 995 1 21,181 
1019. Ee eee se, 15} 509 62] 4,971] 13,374] 3,123} 863 701 1,677 1 25, 296 
LOZ OS ge ess 129 600 49|11,499|} 19,708] 4,987 744 1,673 3,780 1 43,170 
TORIES en eee ee 5 109 443 87|12,335| 26,860} 4,995 700 1,845 4,412 2 51,788 
TLDS RASS EAU aaa 38 289 315) 3,344) 31,813] 4,968] 1,112 1,996 4,101 1 47,977 
14! PAs tats ie ie ae 36 397 196] 1,746] 33,402) 6,182] 1,246 2,514 4,095 1 49,815 
O24 ee ice ease ee 49 350 237| 3,818} 40,530] 6,412] 1,282 2,301 5,084 Nil 60, 063 
1G ZOE oar ak 27 200 281| 4,976} 44,618) 5,971) 1,375 1,940 4,389 1 63,778 
NOZG ceeds scott 64] 263) 180) 5,534) 52,727) 8,588} 1,730} 2,059} 6,882} Nil 78, 027 
LOD oma 69 402 244| 6,418] 62,037)10,871) 1,610 2,459} 12,268 2 96,380 
Ll Pas ee a eee ee 228 462 516] 6,273) 101,356)14,099} 2,100 3,481) 12,976 2 141, 493 
AOZO ate ee! 152 859 887|19,427) 105, 703)19, 460) 3,643 5,612} 10,592 2 166,337 
1950s eee tts, |, 212 831 757|28, 6383] 115,073)20,672| 3,727 4,903} 10,776 Nil 185,584 
19ST sce ts 95 999} 1,200}64, 611) 111,718]16,556] 4,259 5,070 7,851 2 212,361 
ilo VAR ne 174 643 842|70, 253) 94,188 13,251 2,811 25100 5, 743 Nil 190, 660 
<ip AES PR gl 82 628 693}72,464| 91,521)11,021) 1,859 3,282 5,298 Nil 186, 848 
ny Ce 57 638 528]64,429) 128,604/12,725| 1,624 2,819 6,403 Nil 217,827 
ODDS Bods o 8): 101 760 609}69,671) 153, 142/11,664| 1,720 2,669 5,787 Nil 246, 123 
193Gu es. ee 77| 1,099]  720/46,464) 162,951/12,900| 1,839] 2,817) 8,315 1] 237,183 


1 No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories. 


For the year 1936, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 672), had 69 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 20 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6-1 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 5-5 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three 
provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with a lower degree of urbanization, convictions were 
low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,210 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1936, as compared with 7,679 in 1935, 
and 7,831 in 1926. Of the 1936 total, 4,970 were convicted of major offences and 
2,240 of minor offences, terms which correspond very nearly to indictable and 
non-indictable offences as applied to adults. The offences proven against juveniles 
in 1935 and 1936 are shown, by province and sex, in Table 14. 
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14.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1935 and 1936. 

OOooes=$=@ooa<8eowaqoqo=aeaoqOoas—S~=$=$S$=S$0S80.S oOo: eo 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 


Province. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 1935, 1936. 1935. 1936. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Prince Edward Island............. 30 19 3 1 Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotiasss Sao ee ee 230 309 10 63 82 9 14 
ews Drunswick!.2) eee 241 194 6 101 61 7 1 
Quebec Malte .). 2S ee 1,559 | 1,278 74 674 633 177 224 
Ontario... te 5000 ae eee, 1,972 | 1,959 87 617 802 Va. 102 
Manitoba. ocs ts ae ee eee 396 243 32 136 38 18 11 
Saskatchewany.s.: e824.) ene 228 217 11 42 8 1 2 
Alberta. 482i5. ee ee 306 296 12 61 95 1 6 
British Columbia. cote. boat ee 306 259 11 158 138 22 23 
Canadat::..2.. hte .4. 5,268 | 4,774 246 1,853 | 1,857 312 383 


1 No convictions were reported for the Territories. 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted from 1930 to 1936. It will be observed 
that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1936, 94 p.c. of the major offences 
were of this character. 


15.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1930-36. 


SsSSsSssSsSmamsSmaSamSasSmaSSSS 


Increase 
Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. Dcavonks 
: for 1936. 
No No No No No. No No No 
Murders ieolen mys eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
Manslaughter! iol.) gee, feb Nil 1 Nil 1 Nil Nil 1 + 1 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest 5 8 5 8 15 8 10 + 2 
Indecent assault-Ael- Se ee 49 42 34 28 24 29 31 + 2 
Aggravated assault and wounding 10 52 68 16 36 * 60 24 — 36 
ONOMOD ASSAult ae) eee eee 101 119 104 139 115 98 102 + 4 
Endangering life on railway....... 31 32 17 50 31 48 30 — 18 
Other offences against the person. 3 2 4 5 5 5 Nil 
Breaking, entering and theft...... 944 948 914 957 1,071 1,022 1,015 — 7 
Robbery) a PSA Rte ee 7 13 1 15 1 — 5 
Theft and receiving stolen goods. . 3,662 | 38,1389 | 3,093 3,155 | 3,094 | 3,548] 3,094 —454 
False pretences and fraud......... 24 9 1 — 2 
ALSOR ienakt <a seer eee an 4 Oe 31 39 19 24 28 13 15 + 2 
Other wilful damage to property.. 702 749 676 637 776 599 539 — 60 
orgery and offences against the 
CULTENCY Fon. conic eee 17 10 11 4 11 12 11 — 1 
Inimprality., 5 ccdeacat tee ee 52 109 85 72 73 35 52 + 17 
Various other offences............ 15 37 44 24 52 14 25 + 11 
Totals ..cnnc ee eee 5,653 | 5,311 | 5,096 | 5,144 | 5,353 5,514 | 4,970 —544 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,240 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1936, 333 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 476 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 530 of disobedience or incorrigibility, 251 
of trespass, 277 of truancy, 161 of vagrancy and indecent language and 212 of other 
minor offences. 
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Section 5.—Municipal Police Statistics. 


Police statistics were collected in 1936 from 161 cities and towns of 4,000 popu- 
lation or over in 1931, aggregating a total of 4,432,750 persons. The total number 
of police was 5,435, which is an average of one policeman to each 816 persons in the 
population of those cities and towns. 


The returns showed a total of 402,643 crimes known to have been committed; 
123,140 arrests were made and 216,617 summonses issued. The prosecutions num- 
bered 340,617 with 287,610 convictions. 


Automobiles reported stolen numbered 8,212 during 1936, of which 8,148 or 
99-2 p.c. were recovered; 11,976 bicycles were stolen with 6,970 or 58-2 p.c. recov- 
ered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $2,977,212 with $1,260,558 or 
42-3 p.c. recovered. There were 47,237 automobile accidents reported to the police, 
and 292 deaths and 13,854 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other accidents 
reported resulted in the death of 629 persons and injuries to 6,552. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, calendar years 
1935 and 1936. 


Cities Population | Arrests 
Year and Province. and oo Police. | Arrests. Ki hate per per 
Towns. ° Policeman. | Policeman. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1935. 
Prince Edward Island... . 1 12,361 9 480 263 1,373 53 
INO VE SCOUIA sisi ie 6 oaie.oree 13 176,444 142 4,119 1,678 1, 243 29 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 89 3,561 588 1,056 40 
OGebecs bis, sen cede sine cae 43 | 1,485,110 2,065 36, 732 33,746 695 18 
MONGRENG) Le oe oe ea 69 | 1,756,865 1,857 31,617 119,191 946 17 
Manitobaitrsteseks = itsis 7 | 273,012 30 4,411 14,481 898 15 
Saskatchewan............ 8 149,015 132 2,130 2,571 1,129 16 
Joys he SOR eee 4 | 186,747 195 3,334 4,718 17 
British Columbia........ 10 | 349,191 438 8,896 11, 257 797 20 
Totals, 1935...... 161 | 4,432,750 5,231 95,280 | 188,493 847 18 
1936. 

Prince Edward Island... . 1 12,361 9 517 180 1,373 57 
INGVASCOUIA ics ne ce accee 13 176,444 149 5,211 1,813 1,184 35 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 96 3,768 979 39 
Duehet iste acts aces he 43 11,435,110 2, 230 57,560 50,814 644 26 
Ontariomete eee. 69 |1, 756, 865 1,832 34, 729 125,907 959 19 
INEARIPOD Ain terce cate =< 7 273,012 306 4,757 17,320 892 16 
Saskatchewan............ 8 149,015 130 2,344 2,652 1, 146 18 
ADELE eee mane eae 4 186, 747 197 3, 761 4,565 19 
British Columbia........ 10 349,191 486 10, 493 12, 827 719 22 
Totals, 1936...... 161 |4,432,750 5,435 | 123,140 | 216,617 816 23 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are dealt with in Chapter XX VITI— 
Miscellaneous Administration—at pp. 1063-1064. 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St.- 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, Ont. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the average daily population of these 
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institutions was 3,103 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,307,716 or 
$2-04 per convict per diem, compared with 3,148 average daily population and 
$2,307,739 total net cash outlay or $2-01 per convict per diem for the year 1936. 


The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers island, which was adminis- 
tered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to New 
Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with those of 
the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred to 
p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race, and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, Ont., a suburb of 
Kingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained for their detention and 
supervision. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 1937, numbered 32 
compared with 30 in 1936, and 40 in 1935. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys and (3) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be taken as the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1936 was: in penitentiaries, 61 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 221 p.c.; in reformatories 
for girls, 84 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,984 p.c. Thus, the average time spent in 
gaol was about 2-5 weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the common gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly made up of 
accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a penitentiary 
or reformatory to-morrow. 


17.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1934-36. 


Norg.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
pees and are for the fiscal yearsended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 

ept, 30. 


SsSSSSSS9S9as$93aS9SSSSSSS 


In Custody,| Admitted | Discharged|In Custody, 


Year and Institution. Beginning During During End of 
of Year. Year. Year. Year. 
I a aa a ee ee ee —_—_—_—_—_———-||_ 
No No No. No 
1934, 
Penitentiaries....... wR acis Es aie sictee Sle ee ee Ce 4,587 1,713 2,080 4,220 
Reformatoriesfor hoys./ne wear eas. eee a, 3, 132 6,326 6,471 2,987 
Reformatoriésiorgirlaycj....6. 4k 764 515 545 734 
Giaole werinaigatiec bate: Pemperya seme snes canoes 4,174 50,379 50,595 3,958 
Totals, Aste thee te le et 12,657 58,933 59,691 11,899 
1935. 
Renitentiariesss SiGe gsc Ga Ae i ae ee 4,220 1,477 2,145 3,002 
Reformatories for boysi.0:3, 2. -.ceseee eee 2,987 6,343 6,507 2,823 
Reformatories for girla’’<c. 0. 6. be ee 734 573 585 722 
Gaola... oer ik inter: MOREY pee Rete eek Faeae 3,958 53,128 53,667 3,419 
"Totals, 1935 5" Se ee 11,899 61,521 62,904 10,516 
1936. 
POnitentiavien. «...25620 2. ee ee 3,002 1,558 2,012 3,098 
Reformatories for bOys............00.0000..00 ccc, : 2,823 6, 894 6,577 3,140 
Reformatories for girls: 4. icee) cote 722 487 569 640 
GaOls ee os eaten eat ey Ee ae See Oe 3,419 53,748 53,223 3,944 
Totals, 188657. co ee ee 10,516 62,687 62,381 10,822 


a ue tet OS cies ESR ee Meee 


—— 
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Tables 18-20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 
1910, rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization 
and the depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined 
to 2,225 in 1924 and then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly 
rapid after 1929, amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.ec. in three years. The number of 
convicts in 1936, at 3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but, in 1937 there 
was an increase of 5-4 p.c. The number of paroles, as shown in Table 18, numbered 
351 in 1937, as compared with 431 in 1936, 554 in 1935, and 731 in 1934. 


Table 19 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1937, of the total of 3,264, 
9-7 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 46-4 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; 
thus 56-1 p.c. were under 30. In 1914 there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c, 
were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 
1928 there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 and 
30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. The average age of convicts appears to be 
slightly younger since the War, but no definite trend is shown in the past decade, 
although there is a good deal of variation from year to year. Detailed statistics 
of the race, nationality by place of birth, conjugal state, sex, and religion of convicts 
are presented in Table 20. 


18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-37. 


Schedule. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


In Custody, Beginnings of Years; 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,591!) 4,220) 3,552 | 3,097! 


Received by— 
Forfeiture of parole... cit hes... 08 1 8 8 6 2 38 is Ae 8 12 
Revoked paroles..............+: 23 19} Nil stl Nil 4 6] Nil 
IROCADENTE.L.. cb kine «ects neltw ned 1 1 3 1 Nil | Nil Nil 1 
AN BD) USh(ES de SRS Sa I ee dee 187 > 172 145 218 179 - 241 180 176 
Received from gaols, etc......... 1,486 | 1,699 | 1,787} 2,123 | 1,582] 1,221) 1,364 1,332 

PotalseReceived secvicde fotseed 1,648 | 1,899} 1,943 | 2,351 | 1,718 | 1,477 |. .1,558 1,521 

Discharged by— are, Ee | SA TEDE g | Perea | (Raa aar) | a a ee IS TA bac 
POUT ee ak toe aeiek os 14 12 16 15 21 ile 13 17 
1 SCOTS) a pry A ae et re a 1 1 3 1 Nil 22) Nil 1 
Expiry of sentence............... 559 654 837 | 1,063 9435)» 15226: | 845268 738 
Order of the Court.......5.2.... 2 1 Nil 4 5 5 2 Nil 
JPEG Oi eR B Oc EES ASO nrInSae 15 26 19 44 74 49 76 34 
IPB EOIG RI coc celiouasucee kas © has 363 413 379 488 731 554 431 351 
MPARSLOD eae sess c Seek tees wai 187 170 150 219 228 241 182 178 
TIAPOPEDEION 3 Ses clash aie 77 89 83 8838 80 50 45 85 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 

GXOCULION oer he chan aiteere ces 2 Nil Nil 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Return to provincial authorities. . 10 6 6 1 2 1 Nil Nil 
Totals Discharged............ 1,230 | 1,872] 1,493] 1,928 | 2,084| 2,145] 2,012 1,354 
In Custody, Ends of Years...... 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164] 4,587 | 4,220 | 3,552 | 3,098 3,264 


1 This discrepancy between those in custody at the end of the previous fiscal year and the beginning of 
this year appears in the report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 2 From asylum. 
3 Includes 1 by extradition. 
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19.—Ages of Convicts as at Mar. 31, 1930-37. 


————————————————— 


Age Group. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933.1 | 1934.1 | 1935. | 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Dnder-20. veara 0 ch da aes oe 377 484 527 467 409 325 280 317 
From 20 to under 30 years......... 1,460} 1,710} 1,908} 2,052] 1,916] 1,677] 1,471 1,515 
From 30 to under 40 years......... 738 842 970 | 1,027 941 861 740 806 
From 40 to under 50 years......... 395 437 487 574 538 433 361 378 
From 50 to under 60 years......... 144 173 196 257 214 167 178 174 
GOjvears orover sc. 6. coe ee 73 68 76 210 202 89 68 74 
Tetasls.. so cte 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 1 3,552 3,098 | 3,264 
1 See footnote 1, Table 20, also p. 1034. 
20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., 


Indian 


seeeese sees sesreoeece 


sere eceeeeseeosos 


By Place of Birth— 
British— 
Canadian. . 8.0 nate ees 


eeeeecerocsces 


eo oeeeereeceresxrecceve 


By Social Habits— 
Abstainers 


ee 


eeeerecce cece seccse 


eeovreeve 


Greek Catholic........... 
ewish 


ee eceoececeos eee eeeeoe 
Cees ee eee reece eee 


Ceres oeeeeeosove 


ee oesesees 


see eee e sone 


Othere 5 .arinccnk netceten 


1 The unusually high figures for man 
al penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. 
returned themselves as Methodists in spite of the union with Presbyterians and Con- 
form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 


of Doukhobors in the speci 
3 These persons 
gregationalists to 


as at Mar. 31, 1930-37. 


1930. 1931, 1932. 1933.1 | 1934.1} 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. 
ecg Beste 602 752 792 662 502 512 452 432 
Teatete 2,995 | 3,499 | 3,923] 4,376] 4,068 ,417 | 2,972] 3,130 
BRS Ee 52 59 81 67 51 48 57 62 
et Se 80 81 81 78 51 36 24 29 
Apes 2,056 2,441 2,806 2,976 2,803 2,502 2,216 2,401 
240 292 309 255 230 215 175 155 
Nee ea 31 42 46 42 41 42 32 32 
ha ee: 95 118 118 102 88 79 69 80 
aiticks 5 ie 33 30 41 33 25 20 22 23 
94 92 90 86 74 85 73 79 
Bearer 74 75 72 71 46 31 18 21 
60 64 74 73 67 68 62 63 
119 95 102 446 392 94 59 71 
Seen 253 274 307 282 232 218 181 194 
EF Satcve 132 191 199 221 222 198 191 145 
1,967 | 2,328] 2,636] 2,581 | 2,373] 2,165 1,934 | 2,034 
1,088 | 1,240} 1,352] 1,777] 1,647] 1,227 1,008 | 1,039 
A Bie, HAG 123 139 161 203 179 144 130 140 
eens 9 Uf 15 26 oA 16 26 51 
3,149 | 3,670} 4,116} 4,261] 3,907] 3,512 3,068 | 3,232 
POE 38 4 48 826 313 40 30 32 
Sah oalore 611 872 | 1,076 | 1,682] 1,560 999 884 873 
arrtatre 2,083 | 2,338 | 2,639] 2,544] 2,311] 2,191 1,898 | 2,037 
543 504 449 361 349 362 31 354 
ators sid 546 618 678 603 547 488 447 471 
nO 158 169 173 168 169 172 136 129 
Se 62 68 61 58 34 19 4 2 
ere Nil Nil Nil 593 542 46 yy} 8 
Seve 54 69 54 54 51 50 57 63 
Na dane 62 66 89 80 83 72 53 55 
Baers 74 83 97 96 90 75 66 87 
Beverens - ~ 963 828 733 583 428 343 
aes ous bie 318 407 458 437 403 398 293 270 
Oe 1,561 1,810 2,070 2,008 1,842 1,800 1,646 1,658 
Saiects 273 329 257 257 244 264 259 338 
5, ae 79 95 131 151 142 110 93 149 
ND eee 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 


y items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are due to the confinement 


See p. 1034. 2 All ‘coloured’, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1, summarizes the land area of Canada by tenure. Items 3, 4, and 
5 are obtained from Dominion Government sources and Items 1, 2, and 7 from 
Provincial Government sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial 
lands (Item 6), as calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as es- 
timated by the provincial Departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported 
from year to year in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are com- 
pensated for by the adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right 
of the provinces concerned. The total land areas shown are the equivalents in 
thousands of acres of those given by provinces in square miles on p. 7 and pp. 60-61. 


1.—Summary of Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1937. 
Norst.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by surface resources on p. 60. 


SS SS | Se | | | H ._ | 


000 acres.|’000 acres.}’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc.!............... 1,391 11,026 10, 494 24, 686 25, 819 
2. In process of alienation............ccccccecccsees Nil ~ 300 4,997 - 
3. Dominion lands other than National Parks and 
Indian WRESCLVES «cw aimwiedsicssins wisi ssc cble o Oe Nil 8 2 18 103 
4. Dominion National Parks.............ececceeee: 5 293 Nil Nil 7 
DeMINOIANIVESCEVEG wien. tit cance c cet once ete cess 2 20 38 194 1,021 
6. Provincial lands, including leased lands and 
forest reserves, but not provincial parks........ Nil 1,928 6,749 | 302,330 202,421 
Meer OVINEIA DALKS cetera amecies cu cis ee coi eincreron cies sos Nil Nil Nil 2,837 | - 3,129 
Totals, Land Area?..................- 1,398 13,275 17,583 | 335,062 232,500 


Yukon Total 
and for 
N.W.T. | Canada. 


000 acres.}’000 acres.|’000 acres.}000’ acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres. 


Tenure. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc.!....| 28,001 64,307 50, 535 15,368 2 Bs 121231, 632 
2. In process of alienation............... 143 2,470 229 5, 254 Nil 13,3933 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves.......... 2 30 66 103 | 934,3544) 934, 686 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 735 1,196 13,4365 1,098 2,3206 19,090 
OoclNGian- ROBCr VCS: ..Necrecs ocetics sGeees 484 1,335 1,280 795 if 5,170 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


provincial parks s.; .))0 disses: cose nas 111, 258 82,616 93,684 | 202,118 Nil {1,003,104 
Se ELOVINCIAL parks 1.55 sk Leidelen a's obs Nil 350 2 5,203 Nil 11,521 
Totals, Land Area?......... 140,623 | 152,304 | 159,232 | 229,939 | 936,680 |2,218,596 


oT 


1 This item includes lands in process of alienation where such are not reported under Item 2. 
2 Estimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, Department of Mines and Resources. 3 For the 
provinces indicated only. 4In Yukon and N.W.T. areas aggregating 380,542,080 acres have been 
set apart by Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos 
may hunt, but have not been permanently dedicated to this purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, 
regarded as parks. 5 Including the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, 
is not administered as a National Park) and the Tar Sands Reserve. 6 That portion of the Wood- 
Buffalo Park in the Northwest Territories. ; 
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Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and other natural re- 
sources lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the 
Dominion Government, were transferred in 1930 to the administration of the 
provinces concerned. 


The public lands remaining under the administration of the Dominion Govern- 
ment now comprise lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic ar- 
chipelago and the islands in Hudson strait and bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks (see pp. 61-64) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 1050); 
Ordnance and Admiralty lands; and, in general, all lands held by the several de- 
partments of the Dominion Government for various purposes connected with 
Dominion administration. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Leningrad are near this line, and about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of 
Sweden, all of Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. This north- 
ern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory 
follow :— 


The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, with Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment. ‘The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The District of Mackenzie is the 
most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located all 
along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. 


The administrative headquarters for the Mackenzie District is located at Fort 
Smith on the Slave river, immediately north of the Alberta provincial boundary. 
From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 
1,300 miles, and along the Arctic coast as far east as King William island. When 
navigation conditions are favourable it is possible to effect inter-communication 
between the Western and Eastern Arctic through Bellot strait which separates 
Boothia peninsula, the most northerly tip of the Canadian mainland, from Somerset 
island. 

The Administration provides for a medical and nursing service, assists the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions in providing educational and hospital 
facilities, and cares for the general welfare of the population of the Territories. The 
population of the Territories at the time of the 1931 Census was 9,723. 


Areas totalling approximately 584,000 square miles comprising many of the 
finest hunting grounds of the natives have been set aside as preserves wherein only 
resident Indians, Eskimos, and half-breeds may hunt and trap game. With a view 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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to conserving the game in the districts not included in the game preserves, licences 
to hunt and trap game may, under the regulations, be issued only to:— 


1. Residents of the Northwest Territories as defined by these regulations 
who at the present time hold hunting and trapping licences and who continue 
to reside in the Northwest Territories. © 


2. The children of those who have had their domicile in the Northwest 
Territories for the past four years, provided such children continue to reside 
in the Northwest Territories. 


The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of Fort Smith, which covers an area 
of 17,300 square miles (a portion of which is in Alberta), has been reserved specially 
for the protection of buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great 
Slave lake, which was set aside primarily to aid in the conservation of musk-oxen, 
provides sanctuary for all species of game. Under the Northwest Game Act, musk- 
oxen may not be killed anywhere in the Northwest Territories. 


In order to augment the supply of wild life available as a source of food and 
clothing for the natives, the Dominion Government, in 1935, established a herd of 
Alaskan reindeer on a reserve of approximately 6,600 square miles, immediately 
east of the Mackenzie delta. The herd has increased in numbers and is contributing 
to the well-being of the native population, certain of whom are being trained in the 
handling of the deer. 


In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is undertaking the development of landing facilities 
throughout the Mackenzie District. A winter landing field has been provided at 
Fort Smith and others are in course of completion at Resolution, Providence, 
Simpson, and Norman. Floating docks, etc., have been constructed at several 
points for the use of seaplanes. . 


An excellent air-mail service is provided by the Post Office Department, 
while the Department of National Defence operates a system of radio stations 
linking up the chief settlements and mining centres of the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory with Edmonton, Alberta. Radio stations are in operation at 
Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk (seasonal), 
Herschel Island (seasonal), Port Radium, Rae, Yellowknife, Dawson, Mayo, White- 
horse, and Burwash Landing. Direction-finding and meteorological stations are 
operated by the Department of Transport at Chesterfield, Nottingham Island, 
Resolution Island, and Coppermine. 


Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and much 
aerial surveying has been done particularly in the mineralized areas of Mackenzie 
District. Mineral prospectors are exploring new areas, the aeroplane being used 
as the chief means of transportation. The Precambrian Shield, which has proved 
so rich in valuable minerals in southerly Canada, is continued into the Territories— 
that portion lying between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay— 
and valuable discoveries have been made in this area. The rich native silver and 
high-grade pitchblende ores discovered, during the past few years, near Great Bear 
lake are now under development. The oil wells near Norman on Mackenzie river 
have been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being used 
by mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. In recent 
years much prospecting has been carried out in the Great Slave Lake area where 
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discoveries of gold have been reported. Active development is now in progress at 
many points. The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the 
extension of the central plain along the Mackenzie valley. : 


It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories and certain of them may be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, and lumbering are engaged in 
to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the taking and 
exportation of furs, with mining rapidly increasing in importance. Many trading 
posts operate throughout the regions tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, 
and the great inland systems of waterways. 


Yukon.—Yukon was created a separate Territory in June, 1898. Provision 
is made for a local Government composed of a chief executive classified as Con- 
troller, also an Elective Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters 
and composed of three members with a three-year tenure of office. The Controller 
administers the Government under instructions from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources. The seat of government is at 
Dawson. The Territory has hospitals, schools, and other amenities of modern life, 
including wireless and telegraphic facilities. The population in 1931 was 4,230. 


The usual route followed by travellers to Yukon Territory is by steamer from 
ports on the Pacific coast to Skagway, Alaska, from that point to Whitehorse by the 
White Pass and Yukon railway, and thence by river boat to Dawson. 


The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and landing fields 
have been conditioned at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Carcross. A temporary 
licence has been issued for the field at Whitehorse which is becoming important 
through its being on the main route for international traffic. Some work has been 
done on emergency fields at Selkirk, Carmacks, and McQuesten. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick, and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
The development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been one of the 
major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. Copper, tungsten, and coal 
are also found in the Yukon Territory. There is a hydro-electric installation of 
13,200 h.p. in Yukon, which is used to supply electric energy for placer-mining 
operations and for the city of Dawson. 


Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development and the fur trade. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
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in Chapter X XVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 


Those interested in securing information regarding provincial public lands are 
referred to the following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
_ Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence. 


Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained, and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England.for 
active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men.* In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and the Air Board. 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, and the Senior Air Officer, 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
- the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the Judge Advocate-General, are associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. XXvi-xxix. 


* For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of:— 

1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 


2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Administrative and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 137 officers and 1,582 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy. 
(On Dec. 31, 1937, there were 3 Royal Navy officers and 8 Royal Navy ratings on 
loan to the Royal Canadian Navy.) 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy, 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. St. Laurent (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Fraser (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Venture (training schooner—in commission). 


Four new minesweepers are under construction. These ships will be completed 
and commissioned under the names of H.M.C. Ships Gaspé, Fundy, Nootka, and 
Comox. 


Naval training establishments comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo and 
electrical schools; parade grounds, and other equipment are maintained at Halifax 
and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with workshops, etc., for refitting and supplying 
necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, and Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The period 
of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 
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Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 87 List “A”’ officers, 20 List “‘B”’ officers, 
19 instructors, and 1,096 ratings, distributed as follows: Halifax, Saint John, Char- 
lottetown, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Prince Rupert. An additional 
Division is in process of establishment. : 


Each Division is under the immediate command of an officer of the R.C.N.V.R., 
appointed as commanding officer. The commanding officer is assisted by other 
commissioned officers of the Force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy or 
of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each Division to give instruction to men 
of the Division in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship, and other naval subjects. 


Each List ‘‘A” officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum 
of 30 drills, of a duration of not less than one hour each, at Division headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
R.C.N.V.R. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. 
ships. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. ‘The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. ‘The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Active Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following 
units :— 


Cavatry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). ‘ 
ARTILLERY.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ““B”’ and ‘‘C”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 5 Heavy Batteries, No. 3 Medium Battery and No. 4 Anti- 
- Aircraft Battery). : 


Enarngers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (138 detachments and 1 field company). 
S1qaNnats.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


Inrantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
226 Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Sgrvice Cores.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments and 1 depot). 

Mepicat Corrs.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

VeTERINARY Corrs.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (5 detachments). 

ORDNANCE CorpPs.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corrs.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (13 detachments). 

Muirary CieRKS.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 4,300. 


Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 
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Non-Permanent Active Militia.—The Non-Permanent Active Militia 


consists of:— 


CAvALR Y.— 


20 Regiments of Cavalry, 
Cavalry (Armoured Car), and 
Cavalry (Mechanized). 


ARTILLER Y.— 


108 Field Batteries. 
21 Medium Batteries. 
9 Heavy Batteries. 
4 Anti-Aircraft Batteries. 
1 Light Anti-Aircraft Battery. 
1 Survey Company. 


E\NGINEERS.— 


1 Field Squadron. 
17 Field Companies. 
6 Field Park Companies. 
9 Army Troops Companies. 
1 Electrical and Mechanical Company. 
1 Workshop and Park Company. 
2 Anti-Aircraft.Companies. 
2 Corps Field Survey Companies. 
2 Fortress Companies. 


SIGNALS.— 
7 Cavalry Signal Troops. 


2 Armoured Car Regiment Signal Troops. 


4 Divisional Signals. 

7 District Signals. 

2 Corps Signals. 

10 Cable, Wireless, etc., Sections. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 


CANADIAN Orricers TRAINING Corps.— 
22 Contingents. 


INFANTR Y.— 


59 Battalions (rifle). 
26 Battalions (machine-gun). 
6 Battalions (tank). 


ARMY SERVICE CorpPs.— 


1 Cavalry Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

6 Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Troops R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Ammunition Parks. 

2 Pontoon Bridge Parks. 

1 Reserve Mechanical Transport Company. 

1 Advance Horse Transport Depot. 

2 Railhead Supply Detachments. 

1 Mechanical Transport Vehicle Reception 
Depot. 

2 Composite Companies. 


MepicaL Corrs.— 


2 Cavalry Field Ambulances. 
22 Field Ambulances. 

1 Cavalry Field Hygiene Section. 
11 Field Hygiene Sections. 

6 Casualty Clearing Stations. 


DentAL Corps.— 
General List. 


VETERINARY Corps.— 


1 Veterinary Hospital. 

2 Cavalry Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
7 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 

1 Veterinary Evacuating Station. 


ORDNANCE Corrs.— 


6 Army Field Workshops. 

1 Ordnance Workshop Company. 

1 Ordnance Store Company. 

1 Anti-Aircraft Group Workshop. 

1 Ordnance Ammunition Company. 

1 Cavalry Divisional Ordnance Workshop. 
11 District Store Sections. 


Postat Corprs.— 


1 Base Post Office. 
11 Postal Units. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 7,006 officers and 


79,551 other ranks, a total of 86,557, distributed as shown in the following table. 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1937. 
a a a Se ee 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arm of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. | Horses. || Personnel. | Horses. 
Staffl and Genoral List facrs ner eka es ancet dow cel 65 Nil Nil Nil 
Cavalry. .>. 92: Senne: dh GE Pate 446 329 7,319 4,690 
Field Batteries of Artillery ieee a ee 401 17 11, 639 Nil 
Medium Batteries of Artillery..............cc0ceccece 56 Nil 2,224 Nil 
Heavy Batteries of Artillery and Anti-Aircraft........ 300 2 1,792 Nil 
FEDEUIOOPE ce cr cote an eee ee ns ai Ar ctene 286 Nil 4,609 66. 
Signaleiigagis. Sit or Pe a BL et 416 Nil 4,297 1,169 
Officers: Training ©orpe: a2 4 os ove dn td otas ete Nil Nil 4,777 Nil 
Infantry icp Sao sn ee ee ET 1,005 31 42,305 57 
Asm? Setmiee. Corte! : indah enntsstioiee ee 285 Nil 1,521 4 
Nop-Combatanta sors ic. tre ee ee ee 974 Nil 6,074 50 
MOUAIS c cns. care tants erie eaten hace 4,234 379 86,557 6,036 
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Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia—a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 


The reserves of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve Militia 
mentioned above, comprise:— 


(a) The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
(b) Reserve Regimental Depots. 


(c) Corps Reserves and Corps Reserve Lists of the Non-Permanent Active Militia consisting of qualified 
officers who are permitted to withdraw from the training establishment of Corps of the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. 


(d) Certain Reserve units of the R.C.A.M.C. (N.P.)—‘‘General Hospitals’’ and ‘‘Motor Ambulance 


Convoys’’. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training, and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a District 
Officer Commanding, assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1934-39, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-39. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. ~ 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PA GININISEE DUIOD ss /c)e.e10! «sre 321,000 318,000 359, 000 1 1 1 
Cadet Services.............- 300,000 150, 000 150,000 150, 000 140, 000 139, 500 
Contingencies..............+ 35,000 31,500 31,500 28, 800 28,800 1 
Engineer Service and Works. 297,500 297,500 700, 150 949,100 | 3,657,450 | 2,483,500 
General Storésie 5.46 500: 667, 800 837,800 | 1,451,083 | 2,551,200] 6,060,699 | 3,854,437 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

A Ese eae ee ee Cee an 1,994,000 | 1,994,000 | 2,401,603 | 2,358,100 | 2,578,740 | 2,830,488 
Permanent Force............ 4,910,034 | 4,910,034 | 5,230,147 | 5,613,326] 5,848,039 | 6,087,760 
Royal Military College..... 358, 150 344,030 359, 500 368, 400 377, 200 381,500 
Grants to Associations...... ~ - ~ - - 103, 4502 

Totals............ 8,883,484 | 8,882,864 | 10,682,983 | 12,018,926 | 18,690,928 | 15,880,635 
Civil Government?.......... 476,378 451,738 478,033 463, 925 465, 347 1 
Grand Totals.......... 9,359,862 | 9,334,602 | 11,161,016 | 12,482,851 | 19,156,275 | 15,880,635 
1 Discontinued as a separate vote. 2Not shown separately in previous years. 3 Depart- 


ment of National Defence. 


Subsection 3.—Air Force. 


; The Royal Canadian Air Force is comprised of the Permanent Active Air 
Force, the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and certain 
air operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— ; 


(a) To organize, train, and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 
(b) The conduct of limited flying operations (chiefly photography) for civil government departments. 
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Permanent Active Air Force Stations and units are located as follows:— 


Location. Duty. 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 
No.1 Aircraft Depot, R.C.A.F., Ottawa, Ont..................... Stores and repair. 
‘No. 2 Equipment Depot, R.C.A.F., Winnipeg, Man................ Stores. 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont.....................-.-. 
R.C.A.F., Photographic Establishment...................... 
No. 2 (Army Co-operation) Squadron....................... Test and experimental work and 
No.3( Bomber) Squadron 221420 abt. meee eB civil government air operations. 
No. 7 (General Purpose) Squadron........................., 
No. 8 (General Purpose) Squadron.............0............. 
R.C.A.F. Training Group: 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Cam Borden, Ont (Soy ee hie: 
No. 2 Technical Training School..........%...0.c000000...... 7 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Trenton, Ont.............ccceecccce0. 
No. 1 Technical Training School.........................0... 
School of Army Co-operation.............000000.0000000 ee Training. 
Flying Training School........ wh Ok alee « CUTE Mae tee aes OEE 
Air ArmamentiSchools;<5./353520cs faall het 
Air Navigation and Seaplane School......................... 
Wireless'School.. 0.03 )0/ aki eee oe ee 
Fiquipment' Training School. 2242... /20) 22) ead 
Administered by Station Headquarters, Tronton, Ont. tcl. ss eae ceene 
No.1 (Fighter) Squadron. 2.>. ces. 55.0 eee 
No. 6 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron.......................... 
No. 5 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron, Dartmouth, N.S.......... 
Western Air Command Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C................. 
.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C............ 
No. 4 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron... ...c2 pee 
Non3) Repair DepataR.C.A. Bio. 55... e685 as. 0 fe ee 
No. 111 P. F. Detachment, Vancouver, B.C..........2..277 Service duties according to type 
No. 113 P. F. Detachment, Calgary, Altaf... (0 ,. 4, RE. of unit. 
No. 11 (Technical) Detachment, Montréal,"Que. 5." 1.00 ee 
No. 12 (Technical) Detachment, Hamilton, Ont...................... 
No. 110 P. F. Detachment, Toronto; Dati, &. cre tes ee eee 
No. 112 P. F, Detachment, Winnipes * Mans...) te tus Ronee wae 
No. 115 P. F. Detachment, Montréal; Que. {) 2.00.5 Gees ff ee ae 
No. 118 P. F, Detachment, Montreal fQue: ian oe ee a 
No. 119 P .F. Detachment, Hamilton, Ontos, elke ote dete 
No, 120 P. F. Detachment, Regina, Sask? a2. Pie ie 2 epee 
No. 121 P. F. Detachment, Quebec, QUE oes Sade ca ae ee 


Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are located as follows:— 


No. 110 (City of Toronto) (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Toronto, Ont. 


No. 111 (Coast_ Artillery Co-operation) Squadron, Vancouver, B. C. (Under Western Air Command 
Headquarters). 


No. 112 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Winnipeg, Man. 


No. 113 (Fighter) Squadron, Calgary, Alta, (now in process of organization— Under Western Air Command 
Headquarters). 


No. 115 (Fighter) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 

No, 118 (Bomber) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 

No. 119 (Bomber) Squadron, Hamilton, Ont. 

No. 120 (Bomber) Squadron, Regina, Sask. 

No. 121 (Fighter) Squadron, Quebec, Que. (now in process of organization). 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Mar. 31, 1938, was:— 


Officers. Airmen 
Pormanent Active Air Foroe.-.cc.nas-0sees Teepe oO ee 183 1,523 
Non-Permanent Active Air Poree.27 02.09!) 382 SAO BN iene: (ie ete 80 729 
Reserve of Officers........... BSAC oor SDOSISICICE IO. IEG OOo oink Watch tierce ick toy arisen 151 - 
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Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canatla was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 
2,616 gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 200 are now in at- 
tendance. 


The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to 200. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
Cross, 106 Distinguished Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, 62 other British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian 
and one Australian Divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 36) 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering, and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics, chemistry, English, 
and French. The strict discipline maintained at the College is a valuable feature, 
and the constant practice of gymnastics, riding, drills, and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds promotes the health and good physical condition of the cadets. 


The College is situated one mile from Kingston on the St. Lawrence river 
where it emerges from lake Ontario. The buildings of the College proper occupy a 
beautiful peninsula of 60 acres, lying between the mouth of the Cataraqui river and 
Navy bay. Additional adjacent grounds, on which stands the historic Fort Henry, 
make up a total of about 500 acres which are at the disposal of the College for use 
as a training area. On the point of the peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built 
in 1837 just before Kingston became the capital of the “Province of Canada’, 
the fort forming part of the defences of Kingston at that time. The College is under 
the supervision of the Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually 
by an advisory board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, 
which makes its reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. 
The College is commanded by a commandant, who is assisted by a staff adjutant 
and a competent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 


A four-year course leads to a ‘diploma with honours’, a ‘diploma’ or a ‘cer- 
tificate of military qualification’. A number.of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each year 
to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study, and who are not 
over 20 years of age on the first of September of the year in which they desire to 
enter the Navy. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one 
and one-half years seniority is granted. This has been arranged in order to equalize 
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the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 


fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineering 
courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of arts and 
science courses. Cadets in their graduating year may now take special courses in 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering which, subject to recommendation, 
may permit them to enter fourth year in these subjects at Universities. 


The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia as 
the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The Dominion 
Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates as re- 
gistered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation or 
an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the College should reach 
The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each 
year 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the 
Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 


of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation, and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys 
which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates ; test borings 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations ; the testing of cements and 
materials of construction; the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, 
and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
Stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals, and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various Departments. 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, oper- 
_ ation, and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
- lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p. 722). 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docksand is responsible 
for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c.17). A 
description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, pp. 687-688. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 4 shows the expenditures and revenues of 
the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1932-37. 


4.—Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1932-37, 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Item. 


EXPENDITURES (Exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Harbour and river works...} 5,000,984 | 3,044,495 | 2,408,303 | 4,801,179 | 6,748,662 5, 807, 294 


Dredging plant, etc......... 2,520,843 | 1,510,174 | 1,172,582 | 1,683,714 | 2,262,102 2,220,535 
Roads and bridges.......... 342,330 138, 598 53,776 103, 795 494,456 521,198 
Publie buildings: +... <e<.5 11,264,114 | 7,980,561 | 6,371,217 | 8,439,151 | 20,396,875 | 14,892,505 
POLO OT AD NSE is cee sereier-l cinyars, ot ses 644, 627 529, 852 497,037 534, 906 563, 647 517,965 
Miscellaneous............... 235,177 131,099 115,318 112,712 99,782 191,975 
Unemploymentreliefworks.} 1,592,934 138,370 1 1 1 : 
ct) es 21,601,009 | 13,473,149 | 10,618,233 | 15,675,457 | 30,565,524 | 24,151,472 
REVENUES. 
(Graving docks) 55 :.06..4<...005° 78, 167 64, 732 66, 809 73,983 62,500 80,330 
Rien Gartat yates. calles saad ts 179,958 103,070 88,304 76, 839 110,062 96,731 
MBG AD NS nacre dicta tins ch oc 35s 188, 248 170, 984 162, 562 172,017 174, 691 191,511 
Casual revenue.............. 464,479 37,031 27,287 101, 674 138, 650 157,919 
OTIS oe ete Mivaisrerd «ts si,e-2 «ithe 2, 869 2,740 2,729 2,706 3,022 2,847 
Totals.:........ 913,722 378,557 347,685 427,219 488,925 529,338 


1 No expenditure reported for this year under this head. 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.* 


The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, number about 112,510 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1934), their numbers varying slightly from year to year. 
A small yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing 
is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 
effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 


* Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 
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wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of 
the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.*—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education and health, 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each in- 
spector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces, and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide 
education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 
territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less 
attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1937, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,877,863, had increased to 
$13,997,644. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 


* For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,642,296; 
annuities by statute, $245,063; and special supplementary, $167,126. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income, and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 5 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 

while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the last Annual Report of the late Department of Indian Affairs. The Department 
_takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, whereas census figures 
include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquennial census taken by the De- 
partment in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared with 108,012 in 1929 and 
104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The details of the Census of 
1934 are given in the Annual Report of the Department for that year. The figures 
of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race who are 
living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


5.—_Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
Nova Seotis.ss. «fos... .)0d0 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 | 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1, 685 
SE ee a een Me 6, 988 7,515 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 12,312 
RUNELD Siu ncs ie ve Ss aeons ties0 12,978 15,325 17,915 24, 674 23,044 26, 436 30,368 
British Columbia............ 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 24,599 
DEST UD Se ee 16,277 7,876 13,869 | 15,417 
Saskatchewan............+... 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
Alberta... <walisl) Avisdw..t 56,000 | 56,239 | 51,249 2a 11,630 | 14,557] 15,258 
OM do rine acc it s'calce bie + eas 3,322 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15,904 3,873 4,046 
'Totals..........: 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414) 105,492 | 110,596 122,920 
1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. ’ 3The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to 
the extension of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the 
increase in the 1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, a total of 365 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 80 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
9,040, and 275 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,027 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 230 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 18,297 
in 1936-37 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,966 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76-3 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, was $1,820,977. 
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6.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-37. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 
Fiscal Year. rn re Attendance. 
verage verage 

Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Numb Per cent of 

umber. | Enrolment, 

1916. 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
LOL 7 eee EN 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-0 
19T8 sac 4) eee 7,721 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
LOUD Sadat da ee 7,012 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-6 
1920 0 ee ee 7,477 3,516 12,196 7, 649 62-7 
1D beear ded sie pay Cas 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
1922, Soee. Seen ee 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-6 
1923 Re. 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66-4 
1924 Fe rer 8,199 4,332 13, 872 9,188 66-2 
192 Sie. 5 sees 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-5 
192637 oe 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 A Nee ¢ 
1927 Ee ee Lee 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
LN pe sr ol 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
102 Gao comets f 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73-4 
1980 eas hos ee 8,441 5,103 15, 743 11,579 73-6 
LOST ee ee 8,584 5,314 16, 415 125231 74-5 
1932 Arte eee. 8,950 5, 707 17, 163 13, 107 76-4 
LOSS Se Pas eee 8,960 5, 874 17,425 13, 487 77-4 
1934-0435. Sa 8, 852 5,592 17, 448 13,352 76:5 
1985. 2c hens 8,851 5, 560 17,560 13,442 76-5 
1936.0 ee 9,127 5, 788 18,033 13, 849 76-8 
1937 ate 9, 257 5, 790 18,297 13,966 76°3 


Economic Data.—Statistical information concerning the economic position of 
the Indians of Canada, including: acreages and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
areas and yields of principal field crops of Indians, by provinces; numbers of farm 
live stock of Indians, with total value, by provinces; and sources and values of 
income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 7 -10, which follow. 


7.—Acreages (Classified) and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1937. 
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Lands 
Total Area Cleared Lands Value 
Province. Area of under but not under of 
Reserves. Wood. under |Cultivation.}| Lands. 
Cultivation. 
aa a a ed a reece ileal eS aed an Acar ieee 
acres acres. acres acres $ 
Prince Edward Island.................... 1, 668 1,457 23 188 1,600 
Nova Scotia, je, oo eects eee 19,656 16,415 2,322 919 83,110 
Now Brunpwidks.Giiis jo) eee. Baa 37, 752 36, 161 15927 364 76,478 
Queheo:s.tdh give TE oe eae ey 193, 721 165,022 17,568 11,132 1,419,035 
Ontario: c..io8t oe yee a. erie 1,021,334 875,711 93,554 52,069 4,484, 067 
Manitoba... is oc dan. see ee 481, 162 330, 107 142,558 8,497 2, 807, 694 
Saskatchewan... voto ooo ee 1, 272, 665 494,618 739, 462 38,585 13,713,973 
Alberta tin dtecit it LVL AOL 1, 273, 644 401,925 807,097 64,622 | 16,283,278 
British Coluntbiag c¥. <4, 850.08 on 789, 255 461,471 291, 285 36,499 | 138,599,201 
Mukonand NWT. ee alt ee ke 17340) 5 1, 622 45 66 9,878 
TOtAIGK.. tc ee eae ee 5,092,591 | 2,784,509 | 2,095,141 212,941 | 52,478,314 
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8.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, calendar 


year 1936. 
Province. Wheat. Oats. Other Grains. 
acres. bu. acres. bu. acres. bu. 
Prince Edward Island...... ve 25 40 680 Nil - 
ING Var SCOtarince et cls. os Se Nil - 33 649 3 30 
New Brunswick............ 2 30 105 880 17 165 
UBDOCT Se satordee Coe oe ae 56 420 1,490 22,741 560 8,155 
Whtario dD Reece cks 1,502 27,194 18,498 187,564 3,283 21,772 
MSNIED DA eae ses tic cteeuct 1,583 12,794 ion 23,855 1,414 12,044 
Saskatchewan.............. 11, 656 96, 666 10,597 117,841 1,053 8,877 
TON US. So atta cb ee ee 14,254 51,266 10,360 128, 262 1,317 21,529 
British Columbia,.......... 4,152 103,076 3,496 72,313 367 8,518 
Warkon andeN.Welesssucs sss Nil = Nil - Nil - 
Totals......... 33,207 291,471 46,356 554,785 8,014 81,090 
Fodder, 

ay, 
Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. ee es 

ud, 

etc. 

acres. bu. acres. bu. acres. bu. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil - 9 725 1 125 47 
NovasSceotia. 2.7. oo 11 207 103 4,940 14 901 366 
New Brunswick............ 9 154 65 2,910 13 1,050 167 
(OE aero ca See 128 989 621 18,094 73 2,085 5,584 
ONTATION eee ee cece 807 11, 882 1,857 60, 299 617 17,913 25,574 
Wanitobacwn. fat cones... tae 30 346 407 18,479 15 505 22,580 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 16 368 14, 430 84 1,082 37,341 
Albertaicatss 2 es 17 1,010 154 13,348 38 1,245 - 28,929 
British Columbia.......... 524 14, 213 2,015 | 178,109 571 48, 400 28,467 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 1 20 43 1,241 15 545 90 
Totals......... 1,588 28,831 5,642 | 312,575 1,441 73,851 149,145 


9.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1936. 


Pigs, Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, Poultry. |Live Stock 
etc. and Poultry. 
No No No. No $ 

Prince Edward Island...............006: 6 19 Z 86 1,050 
INU OCOLIS 5 aso aie ane ci Nive oo Bete aac 44 177 100 610 9,180 
ING WSL UNB WICK. © ccmnscscot ses cb epoeslee 9 54 24 415 4,672 
DER COINS, crated. caret hiee ee eek s Le bu ete 610 2,425 770 6, 200 106, 625 
OTE Sate Beers GeO ERO OCR OR SCHEER rae 2,841 5,270 4,013 36, 562 401,775 
PNR EE ONS Sia Bark, ia cnendl doy Bayete o's, shone syne 1,537 3,803 414 6,215 204,975 
AICRUCDOW AILS orAS ilesicbacrs, aio. Ss.cpaciees 4,658 7,333 771 9,175 435,510 
PEOPLE e Tete eee crretine bisie etlemremaete 9,851 11, 162 397 5, 675 563, 805 
FSPALIB ES OMIA fo Nise ccd le dew adicadens 9,291 11, 681 3,735 23,792 750,936 
VAHICOM ATIC: NCW I iieiseicte snlasiiaiad sie s/s «bi 44 7 2 30 4,280 


— | | | | 


1A 1S 5 lip emai eel sehen ar 28,891 41,931 10,228 88,760 2,482,808 
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10.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, calendar year 1936. 


Value Received from— 


Total 
Eten a Ss Beef Hunting Other err. 
In sre Tie wae rppes Fishing. - and Indus- Indians. 
Hay. Food. rapping.) tries. 

eaks s-Seiszis $ $ 
Prince Edward Island?....... - - - - -. 
NovaiScotias 240; 2.0.0: aes 6,930 635 1,205 2,195 11,040 37,755 
New Brunswick.............. 6,500 350 1,365 1,575 2,930 26, 884 
Quebee sc fA. Laser ae 149,324 8,053 3,750 75, 706 25, 460 428,619 
OntAPiO, S505 we plage eR 337,759 22,033) 227,105} 326,389] 139,335 1,829, 862 
Manitoba 770.0. cos cee 121,771 20, 141 45,190} 189,600 36, 125 588,051 
Saskatchewan................ 269, 165 59, 189 33,775 97,591 34, 205 683,796 
Alberta sz Reva cece teres. 204, 611 69, 068 10,737 81, 260 55,174 663, 699 
British Columbia............ 359, 530 81,505} 384,984) 169,240] 133,524 1,596, 241 
Yukon and N.W.T........... 7,674 498 17,330} 173,186 7,230 247,141 


Totals?,......... 1,463,264) 261,472] 725,441] 1,116,742) 445,023 1,108,521] 6,102,050 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, but does not include money received from land rentals for which figures are not available 
by provinces. 2 No income was reported for Indians of Prince Edward Island in 1936. 3 See 
footnote 2. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total for the 
entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,000, located mainly 
in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba, and 3 in Alberta. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures (in- 
cluding the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt and the 
establishment of a reindeer herd), conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 
stations in the Eastern, Central, and Western Arctic, (at a number of which medical 
officers are located), by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by 
means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.* 


Pensions Section.—This Section is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act, the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, and the Veterans’ Assistance Commission 
Act. It is also responsible, by direction of the Canadian Pension Commission, for 
certain administrative duties under the Pension Act and the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act. The Representative of the Treasury is responsible for all payments 
under these Acts. 


The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1987, shows a decrease 
from the previous year in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- 
patient hospital treatment, the number being 11,742 as against 12,835 in 1935-36, 
12,560 in 1934-35, 11,718 in 1933-34, and 13,342 in 1932-33. The Department main- 
tains eight hospitals, situated in the following centres: Halifax, Saint John, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. A 
sheltered employment workshop is operated at Montreal and one shop by the Red 
Cross Society at Victoria. 


One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who through age or infirmity are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases showed an increase during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1937, being 299 as against 286 a year previously, 235 on Mar. 
31, 1935, 250 on Mar. 31, 1934, 2138 on Mar. 31, 1938, and 198 on Mar. 31, 1932. 
The issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances has been maintained with a slight 
decrease. The number of pensioners who have been granted relief was 12,322 in 
1936-37 as compared with 12,083 in 1935-36, 11,541 in 1934-35, 12,735 in 1933-34, 
14,368 in 1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32, and 8,811 in 1930-31. The expenditure on 
relief in 1936-37 was $2,435,285; in 1935-36, $2,365,579; in 1934-35, $2,042,355; 
in 1933-34, $1,912,563; in 1932-33, $1,978,284; 1931-32, $2,082,052; and 1930-31, 
$907,010. 


The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in in- 
dustry has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of 
claims was 260; in 1935-36, 279; in 1934-35, 222; in 1933-34, 180; in 1932-33, 179; 
and in 1931-32, 200. The expenditure was as follows; 1936-37, $18,590; 1935-36, 
$27,138; 1934-35, $23,103; 1933-34, $36,420; 1932-33, $17,641; 1931-32, $49,878. 
The expenditure is largely governed by the number of fatal and serious accidents. 


The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds ap- 


propriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the costs of 
administration and the adjudication of pensions. 


NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937. 


PENSIONS BRANCH. 
Net Cash Payments— 


Be peAlls Vy AT PCUSIONSES Geist see sikee aun e Sera Gio t ne's Claes viele s AB tieedee.es ¢ $ 41,424, 433 
WaT Veterans ,AllO WAN CES ian cet icceitelierraele ae clete aise 4 sic cory oi oleae ols siaieb wale 3,178,616 
NETOUIPIOVINENL PELCla ts ceases eet ae re celts. fe sens ecgeie aisles aswel alerereieie 6 ns Jase 2,435,285 
Ritatterociom ployment aees cia ers « senla eelae . Sistine amos leks doelas ceinalelocye wee ce & 18,421 
Parent ALN WENOCR: ie ati) he's asian play od bice b's See's poo ee Ma OEd P+ epnale ds st he 1,083,919 
Distal PaiGein Mo Asbicpeet ct icd he Sees ONS ele As elas FSP Os MLSs Sak go a? $48, 140, 674 


* Revised by F. H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. See 
also the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1937—concluded. 


Pensions Brancu—concluded. 
Net Cost of Services— 


Hospital treatment. 34). E020. ..8) 2a Te Bree: $ 2,732,088 
Employers’ liability. compensation:...2y. 45-1 sass ool ask a ee 18,590 
EAR POSE POH oe ic ces secs Meee hc acim ete ee ee ee 60, 000 
Canadian Legion. . 01,2505 J: 4 BAD bs SOLE Dd. leo | Serbian 9,000 
Transportation, pensioners, patients, etc...................6............. 00, 84,945 
After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers.............. 6,311 


Indirect Payments to and on behalf of Ex-Members of the Forces 
ond. their Dependante,..25 8-7. oe ee ee eee $ 2,910,934 


Other Expenditures and Operations, including Payment of Militia (Statute) and other 
Pensions, Trust Funds under Administration, Recoverable Expenditures, 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, etc.— 


Militia pensions. (sthtite)icas..n9,Ch?. 5 locoretel Sen! oxen able da orks $101 3567182 
North West Rebellion and civil flying, 0... 0: seo. e000 0s name eeu ocn cfercca., 20,056 
Tuterestion trast fundstt #3 She. Gy. Hh oe oats FR ees a pd 6,488 
War serwice grataritioncy 2 #0 + oe a cok wre coher ad tah AE ods Med el ees 17,355 
Returned soldiers’ Insurance... i0... 005... ee he eee, ee ee ee 852,549 
Pensions: under Administrations. .)=. QeMsie ros... coe, 952,885 
Capital expenditures, 'i:.0. 1. {tiie a Me SE. Bee eee. hae pee ee 27,934 
Reeoverable-expenditiires! 98, Wit Oe, 18 oe BT BE OE aay ae) 83,554 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission 24%; . 6,460 -22525. 40, 99,572 
$ 3,416,575 
Total Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration............ $ 54,468,183 
Cost of Administration— 
Departmental— 
DalAriogt 3:05. . 22s duis eee ook ean enate aly Mahe chee aes ee ee $ 910,206 
Gerieral, 25.0202 9 Sie AON 2 os Ree Be Us Be 150, 166 
—————$ 1,060,372 
Canadian Pension Commission .:$. shuttle oe ee ee 517,912 
Veterans’ BureaiiGi tain. teed ment eg ecw en hen heehee there atte 190,481 
Pension’ Appeal Courts pint Guta. \ise oan ncn st doedialsee Argaiedck tate ce cg 66, 238 
Comptroller'of. the Treasorys: actu, 2 ee an, Gee, Ee ee tL ae 413,418 
$ 2,248,421 
LotabExpenditare Sa. 85 Lig. nee See TER BP Ook Ol pe eee $ 56,716, 604 


To arrive at the actual cost of administration, not only expenditure, but income 
and turnover of trust funds must be included. In addition, therefore, to the fore- 
going, the administration cost should be spread over the following :— 


Revennerartd refunds ve, lem arct tel asties ee. «ans See Se $ 877, 836 
Casual revenues? inst sen. eA en ee ee at te 144,374 
Deposits to War Service Gratuity Fund....0..0........0... 00.00.0000! 451 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance premiums and interest......................... 1,941, 204 
Funds deposited to trust accounts, pensions under administration, etc......... 961,538 


$ 3,925,403 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission, which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. Twelve members have 
been appointed. 


The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at the end of the 
fiscal years 1918 to 1937, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 
in 19380. 
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11.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-37. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 
Fiscal Year. Number ee Number Number 
of Liability. of Liability. of Liability. 
Pensions. Pensions. Pensions. 
$ $ $ 

10,488 | 4,168,602 15,3001|> 3, L0oe 126 25, 823 Weis; t28 

16,753 9,593,056 42,932 | 7,470,729 59,685 17,063,785 

17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 | 25,176,288 

19,209 | 12,954,141 51,452 | 18,230,697 70,661 | 31,184,838 

19,606 | 12,687,237 45,183 | 17,991,535 64,739 | 30,678,772 

19,794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18,142,145 63,057 | 30,421,766 

19,971 | 12,037,843 43,300 | 18,787,206 63,271 | 30,825,049 
HOOD ee ic cos tatanivartattn Risse nis 8 20,015 | 11,804,825 44,598 | 19,816,380 64, 613 31,621,205 
WOO Sere stain oes cree oe 20,005 | 11,608,530 46,385 | 21,456,941 66,390 | 33,065,471 
MOO ae saath ates tie) eae eerie 19,999 | 11,419,276 48,027 | 22,811,373 68,026 | 34,230,649 
TOD Sara. cae hers aes oalca moe 19,975 | 14,209,351 50,635 | 24,374,502 70,610 | 35,583, 853 
BAO ale tire chats center dors eters , 20,002 | 11,090,158 54,620 | 26,095, 150 74,622 | 37,185,308 
TOSO Rtas oe aoe tie ale sas 19,644 | 10,742,518 56,996 | 27,059,992 76,640 | 37,802,510 
IEW Feet a Sas haan AOR Sire 19,676 | 10,985,518 66,669 | 29,226,208 86,345 40; 211, 726 
EO 2 eae te eeatinialahaini's ai0's.8's.3 19,308 | 10,859, 806 75,878 | 30,998,571 95,186 | 41,858,377 
TARE Ree an a i ee ee 18,.745 | 10,624,775 77,967 | 31,124,543 96,712 | 41,749,318 
DOSE See ee ae vicars Seipese 18,236 | 10,339,971 77,855 | 30,453,454 96,091 40,793,425 
EUR Rs & Scan. Rete 18,241 | 10,372, 607 78,404 | 30,406,414 96,645 | 40,779,021 
ADO Osrs hoes Ge kee ates a e's 18,175 | 10,381,121 79,124 | 30,473,353 _ 97,299 | 40,854,474 
POS dictate etorrockote hehe eee. 18,186 | 10,417,158 79,789 | 30,365, 865 97,975 | 40,783,023 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 24,909, being a decrease of 799 as compared with the previous 
year. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF 
BENEFITS UNDER THE PENSION ACT AS AT MAR. 31, 19836 AND 1937. 


1936. 1937. 

WD isn Die VaDONSIONOTS ace seer Ais ose as oR Ge ei5'e, 5.2 sole Syora Sia caro%e 79,124 79,789 

isability pensioners’ WLW OSE et ites ee meats cede tcrs Apap ee eee Bi,otl 57,439 

Disability pensioners’ Glnldrente seer Stee cute bat poses 95,052 88,543 

Disability pensioners’ other TOLAGL VCS Eee otc oe ee 1,503 1,411 

Disability pensioners (housekeepers, Sections 22-9 and 77B, 

TEs tepyovelia’s et oh larg ae go caches chs vere eR ea ache Pee rea 155 412 
———— 233,205 ———— 227,594 

Dependent pensioners . NE ERS PETER ta ome ey er eps eae Sais 18,175 18,186 

Dependent pensioners’ children..................cseeeeeneeee 3,819 3,675 

Other relatives in addition to main dependants.............. 1,547 : 1,507 
23,541 ——— 23,368 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN EFFECT. 


Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act).. 22 22 
Supplementary to awards paid by the "United Kingdom 
A eee ADLAN GGA ME CUSTOM AUG) = fabs cis ce seked ike 261 257 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48, Pension Act).. 3 % 
286 ——— 281 
Dependent— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act). . 6 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 
(Sections 46 and 47, Pension Act).................055 48 50 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section 46, 
IPENSTOUIACE) fe eae ri wie eee oie doe orale take sel le ie = 1 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46, 
A CHSTONENCE) Ee eee a eer ee oe ts ches a le 31 ot 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
WENSION 1A CU) als ctte se ee Een aise Asem iule as 3 4 
a 89 ——— 92 
CAPER MOLES He eck ae eect eaiclelot ids cievaxerous ciel eo: ars csisaie 257,121 251,335 


Rates of pensions for all ranks will be found in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. : 
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Pension Appeal Court.—This Court continues to function and the following 
is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1937:— 


DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPEALS, 


By applicants from Pension Tribunal decisions— 


ALLOWECitis eh eo ee rs es en A ee EE er Nil 
SQ OWE Ciixers aescertecvarsV et cetskcreverers eect eh wtoven arr aeee tine a RTT oe TR el oeteeee 122 
By applicants from decisions of the Canadian Pension Commission— 14 
WO Wed x ssscfecate sian arts so Baie ore oe SER nce Leeson rene Se 9 
Disallowed f50.3.. aoeo een eek ohne ERE ee OO Rae Eee ee eas 105 
Remitted er... soccer tae che hatte oe -c peri tonyels toed Aten aent aon een ee 2 
By applicants from decisions of Quorums of the Commission— A 
Allowed Ve i Se ee isk § Ry Saas (ae Se an Miva, 08 TAO EE Lease Me Rey eal A 13 
Diisallowe dese? siete eee eee Ree es bic Bee Re AE So terete le terete 2-172 
RRM LEC Ge Oe ar an So aes hoe een ee Oe ee Ieee ah gta pe 
By the Crown from decisions of Quorums of the Commission— 2,408 
ATO WE HIRE sa hrs ae Sot es RE Pic oe, Se eR ee ere 24 
Disallawedste x 33 ee ee Ae Se oe Se a Ln eer ee aa ees 34 
Remittedses 5.0.2 vasa ce weins oes Ash atte cass te ecco ee ener nee ae eee 27 
85 
2,020 
DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPLICATIONS. = 
That leave be granted to the Canadian Pension Commission to entertain a new 
application— 
POW Chests copee sik sca te cena yo eae acters tote Pees POLES aI Aaah eS RE A oe 72 
Disallowed vece t fen seis Cook ee TS Rees ore ta oeeneriore Meron eee 181 
253 
For leave to renew before the Court applications for Compassionate Pension or 
Allowance under Section 21 of the Act— = 
AO WER Tt arc cee he oy ca Ee ee an AIA: State eine 2 
Disallowed’ ee eesiavicct estes eras Oe ein See ee in ae Pee 17 ‘ 
For Compassionate Pension or Allowance under Section 21 of the Act— 
ALO WOE ARS eet catpicis sc tia elon ais ere ae eee a ote On eee eee ee 1 
Disallowed 25.1540. seco ahve ee ees Seo ee aed Pea PSA See SIO tak SNES aL a 1 3 
274 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau are set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1930, appears on p. 946 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Board for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937. 


NUMBERS OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 


1936. 1937. 
nee Number Annual Number Annual 
of Cases. | Liability. || of Cases. | Liability. 
$ $ 

Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginnings of 
fiseal-years2oi eee are ree ian thee tae 7,186 | 2,243,475 8,820 yaks ery a | 
Awards during fiscal years. erence eee 2,107 652, 780 3,024 935,677 
Increases due to change in rates...............0ee0000- - 29,040 - 29,529 
KReinstatemeénts.. oc... eee een oe eee 158 48,254 173 49,395 
Totalsy. = Si) amet hce © i eee 9,451 | 2,973,549 12,017 3, 794, 872 
Cancellations, on account of death, etc................ 631 193,278 711 211,493 


Payments in force, Mar. 31, 1936, and Mar. 31, 1937... 8,820 ' 2,780,271 11,306 3,583,379 
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ANALYSIS OF AWARDS AND REINSTATEMENTS MADE FROM SEPT. 1, 1930, TO 
MAR. 31, 1937. 


Item. Over 60. Under 60. Total. 


Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1930, to 


DAE PO eu ee ys SPEC RRC Ted fries eran d yccthrs es HUN CE AA ooo cso 6, 864 4,893 11,757 
AMArEs Apr £1000, 10 Mar SI I193 7. cies ule. sin ced da eena vee 1,340 1,684 3,024 
Reinstatements, Apr. 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 19387........... Biscake 87 86 173 
Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 1987............ 8,291 6, 663 14,954 


Cancellations for all reasons, by deaths, etc., from Sept. 1, 
AGSOSCOMM Aros, LOST te ebteean toe crac ois Sinebss scale oa louie « - - 3,648 


Total number of veterans in receipt of allowances at Mar. 31, 
LOOT CRE Ree cate See eT Fert Crs eceiees'ee eben Ne ga ineens = - 11,306 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. The following statement shows 
the operations under this Act during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-38. 


1935, 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Applications received.............220008 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Applications accepted ..........s.cecseees 4 Nil Nil Nil 
Applications rejected..............2.006% Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Numbers of policiesissued.............. 4 Nil Nil Nil 
Numbers of policies reinstated.......... SOS) 1,557 444 1,051 
Numbers of policies surrendered for cash 844 694 583 441 
Numbers of policies in force............. 26,933 25,845 24,801 * 23,880 
Amounts of insurance. ..........cs.c000 $57,903,583 $55,326,246 $52,802,684 $50, 677,796 
Amounts of premium income............ $ 1,498,457 $1,410,220 $ 1,327,149 $ 1,250,516 
Pixponcituresite vt ve ce sees cee ates weales $ 844,241 $ 778,317 $ 852,548 $ 843,813 
Numbers of death claims from com- 
mencement of operations............ 3,500 3,776 4,085 4,361 
Amounts of death claims................ $ 8,957,368 $9,514,848 $ 1,563,631 $ 531,619 
Balancesion hand: «0 acctts bole c.+ oe Pete sires $13,487,884 $14,676,572 $15,765,227 $16,826, 686 


Section 6.—Soldier Settlement of Canada.+ 


At the end of the calendar year 1937 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had 
19,871 farm properties under administration, representing a net investment of 
$49,690,377. Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,014 soldier settlers were 
established on the land with loans. On Dec. 31, 1937, there were 9,683 soldier settlers, 
5,811 civilian settlers, and 1,778 settlers under the British Family Scheme. There 
were 2,599 farms on hand of which 1,882 were leased; 3,559 settlers had repaid their 
loans in full in cash; 1,977 properties had been transferred to municipalities and 
provinces under Sec. 21A of the Soldier Settlement Act. 


Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme 3,346 families came forward for settle- 

ment. Of these 1,740 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1937, 21 had repaid their loans, 

- leaving 1,585 families still operating their farms. Under the New Brunswick Family 

Settlement Agreement, 359 families came forward; of these 166 had withdrawn, 
and 193 remained on the land. 


* Revised by D. S. Drew, Chief, Insurance Division, Department of Pensions and National Health. 
+ Revised by F. C. Blair, Director, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 
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The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act; 950 soldier settlers, 562 civilian settlers, 527 British 
Family settlers. Of this number 534 cases of soldier settlers had been disposed of, 
involving indebtedness of $1,911,508 and a reduction of $562,765; civilians, 370 cases 
disposed of, debt $1,309,763, reduction $391,620; British Family settlers, 285 cases 
disposed of, indebtedness $1,195,159, reduction $443,214. 


The supervision staff of the Department have made land appraisals and re- 
ported on the application of settlers (other than those under the Soldier Settlement 
of Canada) under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. To Dec. 31, 1937, 
7,573 land appraisals and reports had been made in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and the Maritime Provinces. 


Other investigational services in the calendar year 1937 were: 844 investigations 
for the Department of Mines and Resources; 4,014 investigations in rural districts 
with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act of 1930; 3,057 
investigations for the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Canadian 
Pension Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances and special 
investigations of pension cases in rural districts. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with the collection and 
tabling of parliamentary returns. Statistics regarding patents and copyrights 
appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 611-613. The following information on other 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, 
was 410 with a total capitalization of $130,767,280. Supplementary letters patent 
were granted during the year to 341 companies, 72 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $143,597,766; 105 decreased their capital stock by 
$123,837,999; the remaining 84 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capi- 
talization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $274,365,046, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capi- 
talization totalling $123,837,999. 


aa ‘ paid by E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. 
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In Table 12 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-37. 


12.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1908-37. 
New Companies, Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase Increase 
Year Canital- 5 Increase in Decrease ty) 
Number. ee 1 | Number in Capital- || Number. in Capital- 
” Capital.} ization.! Capital.1}} ization.! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
F900 oe 53 9,558, 900 3,351,000]| 12,909,900 12,909, 900 
BOON spas tisace 55 7, 662,552 3,420,000} 11,082,552 11,082,552 
IPOD ask Sere 126 51, 182, 850 5,055,000] 56,237, 850 56, 237, 850 
BOOS ss «ote a 187 83,405,340 5,854,520) 89,259,860 89, 259, 860 
1904... ions 206 80,597, 752 3,366,000] 83,963, 752 83,963, 752 
2 2 2 

LOD: Ser w sca 293 99,910,900 9,685,000) 109,595, 900 109,595,900 
1906 ee tos 374 | 180,173,075 32,403, 000) 212,576,075 212,576,075 
DOT See ee es 378 | 132,686,300 19,091,900) 151,778, 200 151,778, 200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 13,299,000 865,000} 14,164,000 14,164,000 
000 6 Ses 66 | 121,624,875 72,293,000} 193,917,875 193,917,875 
1910 Te oes 420 | 301,788,300 44 46,589, 500!| 348,377, 800 4 670, 600] 347, 707, 200 
LOUIS ie cteas 454 | 458,415,800 45 24,715,600) 483,131, 400 4 {10,650,000 472,481,400 
2 BU by jl, Rie 575 447,626,999 44 42,939,000) 490,565,999 7 117,880,800] 472,685,199 
191 eee 835 625, 212,300 54 55,549,900) 680, 762, 200 5 11,861,381) 668,900, 819 
1914). icmjuets 647 | 361,708,567 61 63,599, 003] 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000] 422,017,570 - 
AEN ees ett 461 | 208,283,633 34 26, 650, 000!) 234, 933, 633 4 | 6,840,000] 228,093, 633 
TOTO 3S  ctect ce 534 157,342, 800 28 68,996,000!) 226,338, 800 11 4,811, 700]| 221,527,100 
TOIT Sees. 606 | 207,967,810 36 26,540, 000|| 234,507, 810 3 5,050, 000)) 229,457, 810 
1913 clea: « 574 | 335,982,400 41 69,321,400] 405,303, 800 4 | 1,884,300] 403,419,500 
TOIGE cy 512 | 214,326,000 69 67,583, 625]) 281,909, 625 11 | 2,115,985]) 279,793,640 
1920 991 | 603,210, 850 88 85, 187,750] 688,398, 600 10 {19,530,000} 668, 868, 600 
POD eee 852 | 752,062, 683 135 79, 803, 000)| 831, 865, 683 17. | 7,698,300} 824, 167,383 
Ea ae 875 351,555,900 43 18,275, 000)) 369, 830, 900 13 5,121,450] 364, 709, 450 
1923. : 752 314, 603,050 45 46,108,500!) 360,711,550 30 10,751, 123)| 349,960, 427 
Ne ae Ae 604 | 204,646,283 58 15,352, 755|| 219,999,038 27 157,944,410] 162,054, 628 
AO2De. nies cere 663 | 231,044,800 47 15,549,573]| 246,594,373 28 438,863, 633]| 202,730, 740 
1926055 ote tee 801 | 353,342,800 48 33,303,500] 386, 646,300 47 |43,797, 780] 342, 848,520 
TOD Vis steer 836 692,540,900 70 33,524,000) 726,064,900 40 |16,905,045]| 709, 159, 855 
O28 coe yes 1,102 | 538,595,570 82 | 179,167,100] 717,762,670 31 |37,123,580}) 680,639,090 
1920)" eee nt 1,202 |1,406,006,340 128 | 412,396, 320/1,818,402,660 40 |48,005,533/1,770,397,127 
1930. eee 1,280 |1,346,138,367 127 | 293,496, 800/1,639,635,167 35 146,955, 0001 ,592,680,167 
183 a es eee 898 | 562,613,797 75 | 153,524,400) 716,138,197 39 |50, 604,545) 665,533, 652 
NOS2 avec 760 | 294,770,312 43 27,981, 750]| 322, 752,062 44 |52,773, 618] 269,978,444 
POSS im pnictle o's» 548 145,453,718 38 44,621,950) 190,075, 668 46 131,636,447] 158,439,221 
1934........- 531 175,239,320 38 62,615,060!) 237, 854,380 61 |86,810, 799} 151,043,581 
1935724 feos ns 472 171,689,140 47 35,416, 353|| 207, 105, 493 60 173,634, 742|| 183,470, 750 
ith i on ae ae 371 141, 237,550 41 54,073,000). 195,310,550 76 |79,640, 610}! 115, 669,940 
MOST at einc.s 410 | 130,767,280 72 | 143,597,766) 274,365,046 105 |123,837,999]) 150,527,047 


a ures oe ee ee 
1 Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 


par value. 


2 Not reported prior to 1910. 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, were given on p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
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ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may apply 
for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been con- 
solidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 188. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British subjects, 
marrying aliens, retain their British nationality, unless they, by marriage, acquire 
their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British sub- 
jects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 

Table 13 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1927 to 1936. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 
and 1937, were 30,678 and 31,744, respectively, including (except as stated above) 
the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


13.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act, calendar years 1927-36. 


Nationality. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 19382. | 1933. | 1984. | 1935. | 1936. 
Albanians erty. <tiete acts, «4. 8 11 9 4 4 2 2 4 4 5 
ATPOntinian teres see. oe fecce 2 2 1 4 3 3 2 5 41 10 
AUStLianes .ae fete oo ee rere a 925 728 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 | 1,015 996 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 7 2 5 4 5 3 5 Nil 3 4 
Belgian este ek meray: 157 169 264 274 257 284 305 267 383 373 
Brazilianes,, air one icles ae - - 3 1] Nil Ze leeeNil 2) Nil 4 
Bulgari anes meetin ere ae 59 46 64 41 37 44 30 37 46 53 

HINCSE, ee Rice aceon none 29 28 24 23 2 5 1 1 vf 6 
Costa: Rican). .... css on. - ~ - - - - - - 1] Nil 
Czechoslovak... o2...5-..- 38 57 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 910 | 1,052 | 1,080 
Danish erat. meee sa oar 116 132 208 217 249 285 390 418 677 771 
Danziversimdtsa.g cote el. a 1 1 Nil 1 2 5 4 5 21 7 
Dut ching. peace eke 79 64 112 143 203 229 197 181 356 434 
Hig ypilaliars, Mene hire ch rae 1 Nil 1 1 Nil Nil 2 lomNal 1 Nil 
istonian +. .ceey aoe eer 2 8 9 10 14 16 24 34 51 44 
EHinnishs sey essere 6 bo 128 133 288 276 319 329 359 410 601 601 
Krenche 4. tere eee kane n. 123 98 118 119 154 127 126 103 154 219 
Gorman Ja.4 brie nei hse fon 183 171 288 420 449 530 675 899 | 1,495 | 2,079 
Greek2, since nes cass 162 153 173 181 97 121 113 157 216 93 
iItungariane sence cern eee 37 45 184 396 780 829 721 856 | 1,166 | 1,188 
Tcelandie 20 nad 15 caw oe 15 17 12 17 30 Pal 8 24 il! 29 
Ttalian: Ae ere the ee 1,270 | 1,146 | 1,789 | 1,186 | 1,183 | 1,418 | 1,265 779 829 894 
JAPANCSO ys: Genes sR iat oe 17 35 18 33 da) SNal 1 10 49 49 
Latvianiter sca eee eee a 17 30 25 25 29 34 29 39 61 56 
bithvaniane epee eee. tee 46 55 55 46 130 192 275 SRY 427 514 
Luxemburger.............. 2 5 4 2 4 8 5 | Nil 4 12 
MemelMferritonyase sesso: ~ - - - ~ - - ~ 1} Nil 
Mexican 333) feet tee 1] Nil 1] Nil 27a Nal 1] Nil 3} Nal 
Montenegrin enc ee ees oe - - - - - - - - 21) Nil 
Norwegian........ Satehcae 202 197 424 381 412 453 498 521 687 737 
Palestinian. Sercsur ee ee 2 4 6 6 4 1 5 10 15 11 
Porsianivndaa acts Stiinta 2 3 1 4 1 4 3] Nil 3 4 
Polisher. nsec eeon 1,189 962 | 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 | 4,279 | 6,113 | 6,302 
Roumanian. 3224)... ¢- sh 570 437 671 588 614 781 720 8520151195, |e 1b7 
Riissian ce tece aca 981 858 | 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 | 1,970 | 1,807 | 2,178 | 2,256 
Spanish +306 She de eee 5 10 8 8 
SWedish. i. nodeu tice ees 258 242 295 310 442 375 385 444 638 704 
SWISS, ch cect ane eee ere 13 26 38 7A) 61 47 64 90 125 
SVPIAN 2s s\n. ate tel eaaeteeat = = 2 - 53 86 77 60 69 55 
RAY ISS etree sige eae, 136 128 160 174 56 0 4 28 
United States’-sne ee eee 963 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,374 | 1,240 | 1,905 | 2,170 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 

Slovene) eye, ace 80 78 295 404 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 979 882 888 
All others cuc4 pete ete 6 12 12 16 11 24 54 47 661 55 

Totalse-. #0. sca: 7,828 | 7,019 |10,734 |10,906 {14,752 |18,527 |16,240 |16,618 |22,5411| 24,070 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 2 Includes 1 Greek Albanian for 1927 
and 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 8’ Turkish includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, 


Palestinian, and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on 
Apr. 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the pro- 
vinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control 
of the liquor traffic. 


Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904 its name was changed to Royal North West Mounted 
Police. 


In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as 
formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This 
was continued until 1917. Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of 
Governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion Statutes 
was assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to have 
a police force responsible therefor. In 1918, to the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was assigned the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the 
whole of Western Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920 for 
the whole of Canada. 


In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout Canada for 
the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, and air. It enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Mines 
and Resources, Fisheries, and numerous other Dominion Departments, in executing 
the provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties. 
It is responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards. It is 
the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both Territories for the Do- 
minion Government. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services, and 
at the present time such agreements are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice) and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Dee. 31, 1937, of 2,620. Its means of trans- 


* Revised by Col. S. T. Wood, Commissioner, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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port at that time consisted of 206 horses, 526 motor vehicles and 444 sleigh dogs. 
The Force is organized into 14 divisions of varying strength, distributed over the 
entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, with re-enlistment 
for a period not exceeding five years. The Officers are commissioned by the Crown. 
Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course of training is six months, and con- 
sists of drill, both mounted and dismounted, physical training including instruction 
in wrestling, boxing, and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both 
Dominion and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, including court 
procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where practicable, 
an annual refresher course of training is given. 


In 1937, a ‘Reserve’ strength of 300 men was authorized by Parliament, and 
during the months of July and August, 1937, 300 ‘Reservists’ were given training 
at Fredericton, N.B., Ottawa, Ont., Regina, Sask., and Vancouver, B.C., and in 
future these ‘Reservists’ will be the principal source from which recruits for the 
Force will be drawn. | 


14.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police as at 
Dec. 31, 1937. 


Deputy| Asst. De- 

Place. ee Com- Com- ae Tnspec- ee Tee Sur- = Ser- Fane : 
sioner oe a Rtn ents tors. ghd tors. |2°"S:|ceants geants als 

Bh OT Bf ei gl Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil iret 3 
INiS eee ¥ es 1 1 5 = $ 2) 3 17 19 
NEB: esha ca8e 5). Hy Hy Nil 1 5 3 5 of 2 8 18 
Quen eee . Hy 2 Nil 1 1 2 e 2 11 11 

Ontiirenn cee 1 1 3 9 12 Nil 3 a 20 43 571 
Man sei tear. oaks Nil Nil 1 1 4 ss 1 ef 4 13 24 
Sasktin.waed oe. oa 1 3 12 es Nil 1 9 33 41 
Altace te aD ives ey eS 2 1 8 1 se Nil 3 27 32 

N.W.T 

KEP IB ig se ce Nil Nil 2 Nil ce ce Nil 2 3 
B.C one 6 5 1 f 3 s s sf 4 14 15 
Yukone ees se ad Nil 1 1 e: a ! Nil 2 3 
Totals...... 1 1 11 17 54 2 6 1 48 | 171 | 226 
ek ee i ses BIE on lee ee 


F Team 
Lance Con- Sub- | Special Marine Total Saddle] and Total 


peter feat stables. pe: Pet Section. Pe! Horses. ee Horses.| Pogs- 
PE aes 3 19 1 4 6 39 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
NBastscuseh dos 12 109 2 pe 185 356 es ss “ ‘ 
NGBat eater ate 7 76 4 3 12 136 f i : 1 
Ques s ar rer ent 11 99 Nil 2 22 164 @ Gy ¢ Nil 
Ont) santas tases 36 343 12 17 Nil 557 49 2 51 25 
Mana: Jviecenqgen 9 127 Nil 7 191 Nil Nil Nil 42 
Saskiaee neces. 28 4122 6 25 ss 571 92 5 97 34 
Alta, 52 Divis 17 209 1 27 fe 328 6 4 10 14 
N.W.T 
i GieDiva aes 17 30 Nil 25 cs 79 Nil Nil Nil 285 
B.C ee ee 6 107 1 6 2 159 45 a 45 Nil 
Yokon os tases: 2 27 Nil 4 Nil 40 1 2 3 47 
Totals....... 148 | 1,558 27 122 | -) 227 | 2,620 193 13 206 448 
a a ee ee ee eee 
1 Including 1 at the Canadian Legation at Washington. 2 Including 2 trumpeters in Saskat- 


chewan. 
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Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In 1908 this body was established; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of De- 
partments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having its 
scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and ap- 
pointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualify- 
ing examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) to obtain 
lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government De- — 
partments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, for 
the establishment of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service.. Provision 
was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Civil Service Statistics.;—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 15. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 15, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
43,224 in January, 1937. It may be added that, out of 42,780 in March, 1937 
(see Table 16), 1,214 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,354 in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, or 3,568 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding 
importance which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 11,649 
persons were, in March, 1937, employed in the Post Office Department, performing 
services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered, rather 
than out of taxation. 


* Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. ne 
+ Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ottawa. 
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The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely part-time, seasonal and 
‘fees of office’ employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Transport, Fisheries, and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the ‘non-enumerated classes” 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 16. 
15.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 


ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the months of January of the 
years 1912-37, inclusive. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonuses. and 
Bonuses. 
No $ $ $ 
1G PENNE ears oe Oe on tne Otome Brit oe oa On ee 20,016 } 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,191 
OS cela acs Geieie he creme aCe Ce eee Ian ees 22,621 | 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
LOLA ern.  oevbe tent rine oe este meme ee eT eee 25,107 | 1,960,238 27,971 1,988, 209 
LED i cas aa cee eee te Tn ere oe 28,010 | 2,268,700 32,167 2,300, 867 
RRR ere Santee ae Geen cer nc sere.c he nian oo SMC a ob.2 29,219 | 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
LOT 255 obese eh ER Sees or ek cat a tec 32,435 | 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 
TOUS. atch: «, cial eae sauce Onan cee cha a ee ae coe 38,369 | 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
HUET Fae SUA HRs cone Or a ea NN a IW. A Fe Sho 41,825 | 3,552,686 557, 882 4,110,568 
1920 caesar ota te ele one cee Rote Oe ees 47,133 | 4,423,157 965,538 5,388, 695 
LODE tess det ORG coe AAT EOE OTL ET eee: 41,957 | 4,414,669 861,973 5, 276, 642 
LOD sn ca bale baler Ghin Geant ees ee etc ah ote ate rere 41,094 | 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
1: Seen Were ieee co eee New LORS Eat ps te Soo 38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
1924s dae etOm as Snide toe oat coe eer ay aa ee 38,062 | 4,297,467 449, 228 4,746,695 
TO ZG ND: 545 cre die Reais RS ie a SPIE ee eee 38,645 | 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
LO 208852 A ASe eae Seri. sees, aoe an ae rete AS ee 39,097 | 4,699,076 4,699,076 
MOOT ecg Seca t Mies tae Cord OTe SO NR Rel ree 39,440 | 4,786,615 4,786,615 
LDS an die gruead Gd RTE ROTOR Ea Rn en ate Te 40,740 | 5,161,558 5,161,558 
LODO Lee ee Le ass oe Set ON Ae Ee 42,038 | 5,428,058 5,428, 058 
1930 3.3, eae. Ree see ee, Ste Ses cp etie 43,525 | 5,543,749 5,543, 749 
OSL tal to aie Puvkreterae cect Aik teenie Ga eee 45,167 | 5,757,554 Nil 5, 757,554 
LEYS Ny Se ee Ens ek Oe ee ey eee EY | 43,784 | 5,653,169 5,653, 169 
19S 0 5s pe duin oRee gale ee eA S AEE ee 41,920 | 4,775,591 4,775,591 
A ET See ei pres ya a ep hey tere dean tbc NI TD hk a 41,346 | 4,698,536 4,698,536 
LOSD FSI CASER Sete tah etna eas Reha teen Ces 41,348 | 4,757,045 4,757,045 
1936. aii. ck lott e oti hence aoe mnieds aed tawea tte ee 40,813 | 5,000,539 5,000,539 
bb SY SEE ee Fae ea ee pe: am it ae a Pee eA 43,224} 5,190,282 5,190, 282 


1 Figures for January, 1925-37, are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. 


Table 16, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1937, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 42,836 as compared with 41,132 in March, 1936. 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees except 
“non-enumerated classes” for March, 1937, was $9,076,651 as compared with 
$8,745,072 for March, 1936. 
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16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and _ Principal 


NS OOP wrn 


12. 
13. 


Branches (*‘Non-Enumerated Classes’? Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 


Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes’ Included), 


March, 1936, and March, 1937. 


Department. 


. Agriculture— 


DAME MEPATtMIENt resins vest w eis See ies .s ws ce Salone 
MPO iMiOneal ATMS ee vac alecie So teieie)sicivieis,e.6 aeiere 0 o's 
TIGRE HROLPAMIMMIBIB eae taeatk orale Able cane esevecees 


. Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission........... 
. Civil Service Commission..............0.secseceeeees 
MICH ICM ENIOCEOLAL OTICOL 205s Apisnc cae cies wie c:etteci 00s. oe eee 


. External A ffairs— 


PPM MEIMIStOT SyO TCC: srsiqeisiececs.e 2 snesyo\esb sh0i6-4 s/004./010.4 0° 
AMAMINIStTATVe ANG PASSPOLE. <5 s4.,0.00/0,0:0 0.0 Sle e010 s70:0, 00 
The High Commissioner’s Office.................-- 
Director Canadian Trade Publicity................. 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A............. 
Canadian Legation, Paris, France.................+: 
A OM CAP UCTOLG NAUIONS ot iniclaicte saci iejelere.siscerte isis siersloaisio« 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan...............+0-: 


Motals; HixternalzAt airs kare, sarin calet%s ciate « 


LER ATCC eee rec Ree GATE wee oe ee ee cine: haters a ptaaes 


Comptrollor.of TReAsULy... soc ccc cette see slot onesies 
Government Contracts Supervision Commission.... 
HOV AG anacian Mantas act wre 'e nie eee aioe alsin we rosccelatens 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy............0..eeeeeee: 
Tariff Board 


sere cesoc ress eeoeeseseeeeresseseooeseseesos 


MEE HOHOIICH See lie ete, tis nic eae PEGE eke ob vibe eases 
10. 


11. House of Commons— 


Clerk of the House...... LAA BOs Sn bea 
DOECCANGC-AtATIO Bier occactisice i cietivisws'esisleore cele s aces o> 


Totals; House:of;Commonss..:..66...ess000s. 


Immigration‘and Colonization. ..... 02. 6...s20ccsss+e8es 


Indian A ffairs— 


NATE OCDALGINONE ssereicra one's oisie soars cteelessioreccisisiteises <)enace 
A OUCATIONS LW ESPANO I cee siere ae 1c. che Ms kecspays, «5.8%. 016/55: ere:5 ste 


TLOpH Ss PING TATION LAI Sac cisre ctclereis/eisie etoile: eis) a10 4.519) 


> HTP ORs LIE EO ES BY SOAR Sereir ria 


. Justice— 
Mat OPAL GINCING ..c. Ssetete (cles 'eisisieis\ sia ve 0)a-s olorsiclsieielesorelures 
ASlomencysbTaAuch: cepidteiciclelecierds taelc ose piel eicisverss st 
Purchasing Agent: BO HICO. 5 a...cs cldecic,e sina sist oe 6 oo eee 
IPOUIPCHEIAIICS soiree cuscisie smicia’svicieie cist hs.ccoicia tela ss sao echo 
BBBLRETUE: COUT ce ct ae caches os cir clo shofeiaeia ore ictees iors enters 
HKOROGUOL COULD. sce rete cate tnca visic.3 ve sete aters save Sion S Yes 


SE OLAS MONSHICOM: cia trace mcicrero tien dia ove Wie viele sree 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1069. 


March, 1936. 


No. | Expenditure. 
$ 

1,206 154,068 

542 132, 868 

596 95,919 
2,344 
His 
233 
131 
147 


81,778 


56, 823 
25, 842 


82,665 


1,049 130,312 


March, 1937. 


No. | Expenditure. 
$ 
1,406 190, 261 
546 122,714 
681 102,030 
2,633 415,005 
69 10,458 
220 32,809 
1 1 
195 22,866 
6 875 
23 3,0362 
61 9,451 
35 5, 8022 
4 438 
16 3, 8362 
10 1,9102 
6 1, 6552 
12 2,4992 
167 28,6272 
280 35, 869 
982 128, 795 
5 794 
106 15,005 
13 2,152 
23 6,422 
309 64,814 
12 2,588 
272 44,575 
248 21,351 
520 65,926 
4 4 
} 4 4 
4 4 
49 9,274 
4 
7 2,635 
48 8,980 
14 2,174 
6 804 
916 110,133 
22 3,728 
10 1,893 
1,016 127,712 
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16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 


Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1936, and March, 1937—continued. 


March, 1936. March, 1937. 


Department. 
Expenditure No Expenditure. 
$ $ 
18. Labour— 

Main: Departments’ ..cx 2. cade ten te ae eee 15,422 102 15,732 

Amnnition 235 31a4 Gre oreae ee rar ok oe oes 4,014 46 4,957 

Technical ducation....ee ote: te otc ee ee ee 358 182 

Dominion Unemployment Relief.................... 9,623 89 12,671 

ovals; LADONE s.07.. cot Poin «lows tastes, 29,417 238 33,542 
19,. Library of Parliambnte soe. occ ih Ae eee 4,688 24 4,502 
20. Marine— 
Main Department; vo- 2.2 ents codes steers cake eee 333,503 \ 5 5 
Meteorological Branch=*, «.2.... cnc be eee 18,727 
Totala, Marinety:*:. ts... sccees ee ee. 352, 230 6 5 
21. Mines and Resources— 

Trimigration’ (octeoo.s. oot nested ses ee ae. - 621 84,844 

Indian Affairs’! ee hee. oot, it Ses Pe ee eee - 1,072 86, 284 

Lands, Parks and Forests, Surveys and Engineering. . - 971 147,460 

Mines and Geology 2es2 foci co 27 REO eh ee - 460 77, 247 

Totals, Mines and Resources...............00. 76,9225) 3,124 395, 835 
22. National Defence— 

General Defence Administration...............e.0.. 21,910 161 21,770 

Militia Services 4.2 -%., h.stn teste ee 49,974 619 53,873 

Naval Servieos. Cor eee ens 35, 249 156 31,053 

AlP SOrvieeescactecvks Sos varetersoreece en 13,933 250 25, 802 

Military Topographic Surveys...........ccececeee.. 4,042 20 3,939 

Royal Military Collegeth 032). ia fc nae oe. 10,325 85 11,016 

Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 24,201 45 38,539 

Totals, National Defence.................... 159,634 | 1,336 185, 992 
23. National Research Council...............cccceeccecces 29,667 171 29, 866 
24. National Revenue— 
Main Departments .<.5 oth... cee 600,835 || 4,307 611, 758 
income Tax Divisions tee, ee ee eee eae 159,827 |} 1,214 159,120 
Totals, National Revenue.................... 760,662 | 5,521 770, 878 
25. Pensions and Nationa] Health— 

Pensions se 7.5 eck os oe ee ee eee 210, 889 1,799 212,909 
anadian Pension Commission...................... 36, 718 225 , 094 
Galthenms. cmon Ai See Tinian hore Ani ine atte wee SH Se 44,513 265 48,020 

Pensions ‘Appeal Court iics.0oc03s boss cee oon ek 3,076 12 3,257 

Veterans’ Assistance Commission.........:......... - 53 6,694 

Totals, Pensions and National Health......... 295,196 |} 2,354 307,974 
26. Post Office— 

Civil Government. see ec ee eae 107,280 887 109, 635 
Outside Setrice Stee tc hoe, ee ee 4,334,392 || 10,762 4,620,385 
Totals? Post Otnoe cnc. hate settee 4,441,672 || 11,649 4,730,020 
224 Privy Council.0 cnr cet Je sen eke an ot Meee 3,455 18 3,603 
28. Public Printing and Stationery........................ 99,015 622 104, 653 

29. Public Works— 
Civil Government Tt); a<a2tt Oh cs ee - 42,196 250 42,016 
Outside Servicelisoi sat. he ee 343,702 || 3,610 331,058 
Totals, Public Works.......0...00.ccccccncces 385,898 ! 3,860 373,074 


—-~—___., 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1069. 
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16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1936, and March, 1937—concluded. 


March, 1936. March, 1937. 
Department. —$$__—___—_— 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
BOM RAEI WAYS ANG. CANIS Ciics:tit feces cs aleseg be cis co ees lbs 1,045 200,329 5 5 
Board of Railway Commissioners..................- 90 20,393 5 5 
31. Royal Canadian Mounted Police..................000- 114 222,915 108 221,329 
32. Secretary of State (including Patents and Copyrights). . 294 43,443 312 45,259 
ONC O ese eee sal eee Nee Sc calc See bail oa dew ele » 139 17,471 146 18,195 
34. Soldier Settlement Board........... Prete erceaet elie tans = 335 50,020 325 46,302 
35. Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 65 9,775 66 10,158 
Board of Grain Commissioners...............0.0005 691 111,998 649 102,500 
-Dominion Bureau of Statistics............0.seeee00. 446 46,516 705 65,932 
WOIKDES ANG MOCASITCR ccs cc vec cccccurcnebeeccecccct 123 17,509 136 18,520 
WUIGEETIONSYANGs GAS ecg. ce cod secre ab es Stns cles ed ole de 98 16,001 101 16,465 
Commercial Intelligence Service...............0e0.: 100 45,299 97 43,793 
INOHION: PACLBTOASUTCANT «ck coes sce o.cee seisices Ss oto on 26 4,137 26 4,097 
ixhibitionse. <= snc. cisc v0 ashe Ayn Mah mio ae eon 15 10, 299 15 7,753 
Canadian Government Elevators...........0..0000- 121 16,957 72 13,134 
. Totals, Trade and Commerce.............60. 1,685 278,491 || 1,867 282,352 
36. Transport— Sianiieers coc 
IMAP SOEVICEB Mac 6 iarsisrs, 0's wclcls siete o cle cess age Sosieleeleae - 3,433 360,070 
Raiiway bs andi @analata. colic siocaec twee cells ict sales - 1,030 173,360 
Board of Railway Commissioners.........0e.e000 - 86 17,219 
LOCAISAERTANSPODGea stale eouie se ieole-s clase males oe - 4,549 550, 649 
MiPannd  ROtRIS \ocmas ets tock tens veces cece 41,132 8,745,072 || 42,836 9,076,651 
1The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission became the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
on Nov. 2, 1936, and its employees are no longer accounted Civil Servants. 2 Including living allow- 
ances. 3 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 4 Included with Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources after 1936. 5 Included with Department of Transport after 1936. 


6 Includes extra staff under the Public Works Construction Act, 1935; the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 


Section 10.—Supervision of Race Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Sec. 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by 
officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 17 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 18 shows the op- 
erations by provinces for the year 1936. 


17. Race Track Betting in Canada, fiscal years 1924-36. 


N ya gente " ae ane 
; ce) co) mounts utue rize 
cota ae Associ- Days Wagered. | Receipts Money. 
ations. Racing. Retained. 

$ $ $ 
ECACC cern cc ra scien eee cee cree 30 354 52,600,633 | 3,496,891 2,023,665 
BD Ete tee Sars eve Sieieip. ois tania aha ciate Dalderd, aceTode 33 344 49,867,765 | 3,359,708 1,925,735 
DAD EE Rear e rs raus ste sne.o.ains soon. cielestisseuste 0 /ev0ie'e'' er 32 322 44,346,672 | 3,018,358 1,807,780 
MEER MOREL A SPER C MON Casa c cc ockwatinem be 31 354 47,915,828 | 3,278,179 2,034,587 
AM Te nisin edie cicbelodie.s cle\aic fei e aus nieve suum aie 32 350 45,960,928 | 3,154,644 1,973,730 
MCMC eh atericcsR etieee ek s.e'e's see's 6c oisrs 30 335 45,580,845 | 3,104,456 1, 886, 800 
TO SAVIO ose oi. os ace sles. osc Scots 5's Sheela oGid' ste 30 332 36,007,146 | 2,657,059 1,802,095 
LUGS bi ee ee aA Set evtah's eiicontates oh ae 30 326 33,377,786 | 2,379,558 1,564,945 
i ee ee Jas 4. FA EL, 29 315 28,695,438 | 2,066,672 1,285,563 
BOSD See ce ice SAE EE DAO Be One ae 28 324 25,137,598 | 1,831,411 1,147, 871 
TMS see cheat sfoice c trcloel owes Noicadcice oosdeso 26 295 20,976,498 1,548, 848 986,128 
NOSO ose cies a cesnie's SOM 2a Mer SAR ea 27 321 20,891,669 | 1,534,739 1,065, 835 
Pah ty eee er cinch ota ic id's soisieinsts sie oisisisie'2 27 300 20,951,710 | 2,182,112 1,002, 795 
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18.—Race Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Number Number Pari- 


: of of Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Srey ince, Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money. 
ations. Racing. Retained. 
$ $ $ 
INOVESCOUIA saat decode ee ordinate atte 1 4 5,792 3,359 1,500 
QuebOC ceed ctee ston aoe een 4 56 1,565,744 209,128 119, 600 
OntariO; ce.aiciomro sen ads Bee ee ee nee 9 113 13,319,756 | 1,311,793 528, 800 
Manitoba:s.c. ocche: coe aie 2 28 2,025, 655 209, 833 99,500 
SaskaAtChewalls. wteis.ccstee pret eee 2 12 285 , 982 45,013 21,750 
ANDGrta. o.oo cue tenn oan eee 5 31 835,354 103,518 60,330 
British: Columbiacs.- cqanceea tenses sees 4 56 2,913,427 299, 468 171,315 
Totals eee 27 300 20,951,710 | 2,182,112 1,002,795 


Section 11.—The Tariff Board.* 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). It consists of three members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a member, 
and a Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 

The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act of 
1931. 

Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter on 
which the Minister of Finance desires information, in relation to any goods which, 
if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties 
of customs or excise. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry 
as to the effect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a 
given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which the 
consumer is protected from exploitation. 

It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance, and 
tabled in the House of Commons. The principal commodities reported on are: 
wool textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless 
fasteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); dextrines; 
rabbit skins; brass, copper and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; coco- 
mats and mattings; hats and hoods; biscuits; cork boards, slabs and planks; 
crude petroleum and its derivatives; automotive industry; artificial silk yarns, 
cotton yarns and fabrics. In the year 1937 reports were made on plastics of all 
kinds; furniture; steel wool; the automotive industry; certain sporting goods, etc. 


Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 
made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to 
any class of goods. Under Order in Council the Board has authority and power, 
(1) to declare or find with respect to any importation whether any goods are “of a 
class or kind made or produced in Canada’’; (2) to review the value for duty applied 
by the Customs to new or unused goods under provisions of Sec. 36 of the Customs 
Act and make its findings with regard thereto; (3) to determine and declare whether 
any and, if so, what drawback of Customs duty is payable under the provisions of 
Schedule B of the Customs Tariff. Findings of the Board on Appeals are published 
in the Canada Gazette. 


* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. 
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Section 12.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission.* 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of 
Parliament in 1935 (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V). It consists of three Commissioners, one of 
whom is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
The Act provides that for the time being the members of the Tariff Board (see Section 

11) shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Tariff Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
respectively. 


Duties of the Commission consist of investigating and recommending the 
prosecution of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; 
preparation of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the 
national trademark ‘Canada Standard” to commodities which conform to speci- 
fications established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints 
respecting unfair trade practices, and recommending the prosecution of offences 
against any Dominion law prohibiting unfair trade practices; the convening of 
conferences for the purpose of considering commercial practices prevailing in 
industry, and determining what practices are unfair or undesirable in the interest of 
the industry or the public. 


Section 13.—The National Employment Commission. 


An account of the establishment of the National Employment Commission is 
given at p. 1052 of the 1937 Year Book. The Commission presented its final report 
- on Jan. 26, 1938 and was dissolved on Feb. 1, 1938. An account of the work carried 
out by the Commission will be found at p. 778-779 of this volume. 


Section 14.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Year Book this chapter has been brought to a close 
with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows: the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey of Canada; the Topographical Survey; the 
Dominion Observatories. 

The three latter services were, up to the end of 1936, administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior but, as will be seen from the outline of Dominion legislation 
(under the heading ‘‘Civil Service’) p. 1065, the newly-organized Department of 
Mines and Resources, which came into effect on Dec. 1, 1936, absorbed the old 
Departments of Mines, Interior, Indian Affairs, and Immigration. The Geodetic 
Survey and the Dominion Observatories administrations are continued as Divisions 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch of the new Department, but topographical 
survey work has been re-organized, the mapping work having been combined 
with the Hydrographic Service as a Division of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
and the topographical survey work taken over by the Bureau of Geology and 
Topography of the Mines and Geology Branch. 

The purpose of establishing the above-mentioned new Departments was to 
correlate the efforts of the staffs of such older Departments as had, in the course of 
time, acquired overlapping features, or which could be more economically adminis- 
tered under one head without impairing the usefulness of necessary services. 


* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 


CHAPTER XXIX.— SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter. 


The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).¢ The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


As first established{ the Bureau included, by transfer or absorption, the following 
divisions: (1) the Census and Statistics Office (covering the census, and also agri- 
culture, general manufactures, and judicial statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) 
Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, (5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) 
Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the Railways and Canals Statistical 
Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, (8) the Trade Statistical Branch 
(Exports and Imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, (10) Live-Stock Statistics, 
(11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. In addition four new branches 
were created, dealing respectively with Public Finance, Internal Trade, Vital 
Statistics, and Education. 


Since its organization in 1918, the Bureau has created out of these many hetero- 
geneous units a unified, nation-wide, statistical system in which the correlation of 
the several subjects and their interpretation from a comprehensive national view- 
point has been the primary objective. By means of Dominion-Provincial statistical 
conferences held from time to time, a useful degree of co-operation and uniformity 
of statistical classification and method has been achieved and progress along these 
lines continues. These main advantages of statistical centralization have not only 
been substantially attained, but the treatment of statistics, not merely as aggrega- 
tions of figures, but as primary data from which complex social and economic 
phenomena may be interpreted, has been emphasized. This view of a true national 
statistic as revealing the controlling economic forces which operate and their inter- 


* A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. : 

t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 

} See the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1919. 
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play, and the value of such a statistic in administrative planning along national 
lines, involves, of course, an added function of the Bureau, viz., its usefulness as a 
national laboratory for economic and social research. This is a development which, 
as yet, is in its infancy but the foundation of such a service, comparable with the 
increasing importance of Canada in the economic and political world, has already 
been laid. 

While primarily serving the Government, the Bureau realizes that in a 
democratic community every citizen is a part of the Government and should be 
well informed regarding the social and economic conditions of his country as a whole, 
as well as respecting the part of it that comes under his own eyes. Accordingly, 
the Bureau furnishes to all applicants answers to all manner of questions on all 
sorts of topics, either directly or through the columns of the press. In particular, 
it supplies to business men of all classes information regarding business conditions, 
such as the production, imports, exports, prices, stocks, etc., of all kinds of com- 
modities, in order to enable them to direct their operations more effectively to their 
own greater advantage and to the greater advantage of Canada. Arrangements 
have been completed whereby special tabulations may be made, or other inves- 
tigations carried out at a fee based only on the extra clerical costs to the Bureau. 


As now organized, the Branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: 
I. Administration; II. Demography—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural 
Statistics; IV. Fisheries, Furs, Animal and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures. 
VIII. External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation 
and Public Utilities; XI. Financial Statistics; XII. Judicial Statistics; XIII. Educa- 
tion Statistics; XIV. Census of Institutions; XV. General Statistics. An organization 
chart showing the relationship of the Branches and the divisions of their work was 
published at pp. 1144-1145 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Publications.—Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureau itself 
operates three contact printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based.on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing, 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $20 per year is made 
to firms and individuals listed to receive the ‘all publications’ service. The charge 
entitles the payer to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the list following. 


Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver-General of Canada, Ottawa. 

46847—68 
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ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents.) 


POPULATION— 


I. CENSUS— 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper 81. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 765 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin and Year of Immigration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 765 cents. 


Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. : 


Vol. VITI. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—Type, movement of population, finances, inmates, age, 
sex, administration and_ personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Re- 
formative Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, 
racial origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal 
condition, social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and ex- 
penditures. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres, 
Sa ata: marketing and purchasing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents each 

olume. 


Vols. XII and XIIi. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of such 
outstanding Canadian problems as: Growth of Population in Canada; Age Dis- 
tribution of the Canadian People; Fertility of the Population; Origin, Language, 
Birthplace and Nationality of the Canadian People; Illiteracy and Educational 
Status; The Racial and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population since 
Confederation; The Canadian Family—Its Composition, Size and Condition from 
the Earliest Times; Housing and Rentals; Dependency; The Evolution and Present- 
Day Significance of the Canadian Occupational Structure; Unemployment; The 
Population Basis of Agriculture; Official Life Tables; Graduated Tables; Proba- 
bilities Referring to Occupations, Earnings, etc. (In course of preparation.) Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I. CENSUS—continued. 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 


' AGRICULTURE.— 


Prince Edward Island—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 265 cents. 

Nova Scotia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

New Brunswick—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 26 cents. 

Quebec—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field 
crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

Ontario—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

Manitoba—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

Saskatchewan—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 

Alberta—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 26 cents. 

British Columbia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products, Price 25 cents. 


(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


(1) Porutation.—Final Bulletins—(V) Saskatchewan. (VI) Alberta. (XI) Rural and 
Urban Population for Canada and Provinces. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in 
Canada, by Provinces. (XVI) Ages, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 
1931. (X XVI) Age Distribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 
1931. (XX VII) Immigrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of Birth, Prov- 
ince of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 
1931. (X XVIII) Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, Classified Accord- 
ing to Occupation and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (X XIX) Birthplace 
of the Population Classified According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XXX) Canadians and other Nationals. (XX XI) Gainfully 
Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXII) 
Literacy, Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population Ten Years 
of Age and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XX XIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and 
Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year 
Age Groups for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1981. 
(X XXVIII) Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal-City by Quinquennial 
Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attend- 
ance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XX XIX) Housesand Dwellings. (XL) Population 
of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Quebec, and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, 
Racial Origin, Religion, Schoo! Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, Census of 1931. 
(XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Employed by Race, Oc- 
cupation and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking Gaelic. 
(XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully Oc- 
cupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) Birth- 
places of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1931. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females, 
Fifteen Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Distribution — 
of Occupations by Industry. Unemployment Among Wage-Earners—(I) Saint 
John, N.B.; (11) Winnipeg, Man.; (If1) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) 
Vancouver, B.C.; (VI) Hamilton, Ont.; (VII) Calgary, Alta.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; 
(IX) Montreal, Que. Population 1871-1931. Age distribution. Earnings of Wage- 
earners. 


(2) AcricutturE.—Final Bulletins—Animal Products on Farms, by Counties— 
(VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, 
by Counties—(X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; 
(XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; 
(XVII) Ontario; (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
1930. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(X XVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
I. CENSUS—concluded. 


(C) Bulletins of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provir.ces, 1936:— 

Preliminary Bulletins.—(I) Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (IT) 
Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (III) Population of Certain 
Cities, Towns and Villages and Electoral Districts. (IV) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts, Towns and Villages. (V) Number of Occupied and of ‘‘Vacant”’ 
or ‘‘Abandoned”’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. (V1) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (VII) Area under Field Crops 
in 1936 in Certain Electoral Districts. (VIII) Population of Certain Electoral 
Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (IX) Population of Rural Municipalities 
in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (X) Population of 
Certain Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (XI) Number of 
Occupied and of ‘‘Abandoned”’ or ‘‘Vacant’’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. 
(XII) Population of Certain Electoral Districts, Rural Municipalities, Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (XIII) Population of Electoral Districts in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIV) Preliminary Announcement of 
Unemployment and Employment among Wage-Earners, in Cities and Towns of 
5,000 Population and Over. (XV) Area under Field Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 
1936 and 1931. (XVI) Number of Live Stock on Farms on June 1, 1936, in the 
Prairie Provinces. (XVII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and 
Employment among Wage-Earners in Urban Centres of 1,000 to 5,000 Population. 
(XVIII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and Employment among 
Wage-Earners in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIX) 
Number of Farms in the Prairie Provinces by Census Divisions. Final Bulletins.— 
(XX) Population by Townships, Rural and Urban, by Census Divisions, Age, Sex, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Official Language, Immigration, 
School Attendance, Literacy, for cities of 10,000 population and over, Price 265 cents. 
(X XI) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for Cities of 10,000 Popula- 
tion and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXII) Preliminary Report on Agriculture for the 
Province of Manitoba, Price 15 cents. (XXV) Preliminary Report on Agriculture 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, Price 15 cents. (XXVIII) Preliminary Report 
on Agriculture for the Province of Alberta, Price 15 cents. Final Bulletins —(X XIII) 
Population Classifications by Provinces, Price 25 cents. (XXIV) Unemployment 
Among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. 
(XXVI) Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 
Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (X XVII) Occupations and Industries 
of Gainfully Occupied for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXIX) Unemployment among Wage-Earners for the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXX) Un- 
employment and Earnings among Wage-Earners on Relief and Not on Relief for 
Cities of 30,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XX XI) Earnings and Em- 
ployment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXXII) Earnings of Wage-Earner Heads by Tenure 
and Size of Family for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. . 


(D) Reports of the Census of Institutions:— 
(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1935, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of 
Hospitals, 1935, Price 50 cents. (3) Report on Penitentiaries and Reformatories, 
1936, Price 25 cents. (4) Report on Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. 
(5) Report on Tuberculosis Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. 


Il, INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 


ll. VITAL STATISTICS. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price $1; 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; Preliminary 
Quarterly Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages registered in Cities; Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 
1926; Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Manual of the In- 
ternational List of Causes of Death, Revision of 1929 (limited edition); Special 
Report on Mortality in Canada from Cerebral Hemorrhage and Certain Diseases 
of the Heart, Arteries and Kidneys, 1921-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada 
According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality from Tuber- 
culosis in Canada According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births 
in Canada According to Place of Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Special Report on 
Mortality in Canada, 1921-32; Handbook on Death Registration and Certification, 
containing International List of Causes of Death (special distribution); Special 
Report on Mortality in Canada, 1921-35, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Occupa- 
tional Mortality in Canada, 1931-32, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Deaths in 
Canada, Classified According to Residence of Decedents, 1935 (Parts I and FE 
Price, each part, 26 cents. 
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PRODUCTION— 


I. ANNUAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


Including and differentiating gross and net—(1) Primary Production (agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining, and electric power), (2) Secondary Production, 
or General Manufactures, Custom and Repair, and Construction, and (3) Provincial 
and Per Capita Analyses, Explanation of Method, Price 25 cents. : 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


(1) Agricultural Production—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Index, 
Price $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical data relating to agri- 
culture. Contains reports on crop conditions, prices, weather, etc.—estimates of 
areas, yields, quality, and value of field crops—value of farm lands—wages of farm 
help—number and values of farm live stock and poultry—dairying—eggs—tobacco— 
apiculture—maple products—clover and grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks 
of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural production—index numbers of 
agricultural prices, production, and values—international agzicultural statistics.) 
Table of Contents and Index of Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Re- 
printed from the Monthly Builetin of Agricultural Statistics: (a) Canadian Trade 
in Farm Products, 1926-27; (b) The Fertilizer Trade in Canada; (c) Farm Expend- 
itures in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934; (d) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1926-35. 
Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. Telegraphic Crop Reports (between 
June 1 and Sept. 1, weekly for the Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the 
rest of Canada). Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts. Advance 
Summaries on Fruit Conditions, Yields, etc., Price $2 per year. Annual Statistics 
of Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture. Handbook of Instructions to Crop 
Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Statistics. Mimeographed 
Reports, Annual.—Field Crop Acreages and Live Stock Numbers at June 1. Crop 
Reports—released on dates ‘listed in the Crop-Reporting Program covering: (a) 
Intentions to Plant Field Crops; (6) Winter-killing and Spring Condition of Fall 
Wheat, Fall Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of Spring Seeding; 
(d) Acreage, Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field Crops, Price 
$2 per year. Fruit and Vegetables—condition reports, estimates of production and 
value, Price $1 per year. (See also Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 


(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (b) Preliminary Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain 
Statistics (weekly report on grain supplies and movements), Price $2 per year; 
(e) Canadian Milling Statistics (monthly), Price 50 cents per year; (f) List of Mills 
with Capacity, Price 50 cents; (g) The Grain Situation in Argentina (monthly), 
Price $1 per year; (h) The Production and Distribution of Canadian Grains and 
Seeds—(1) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed; (1) World Trade in Barley; 
(j) World Shipments of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 1926-27 to 1931-32; (k) World Trade 
in Wheat, Price 25 cents; (1) The Routing of Canadian Grain for Export; (m) Salient 
Features in the Grain Situation in Canada; (n) Trends in World Wheat Acreage, 
with graphic appendix. 


(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings 
in Canada (1) Meat and Fish, Price $1 per year, (2) Dairy and Poultry Products, 
Price $1 per year, (3) Apples, Pears, Small Fruits, and Vegetables, Price 50 cents 
per year; (c) Monthly Reports on Stocks of Butter, Cheese, and Eggs in the Principal 
Cities of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; (d) Monthly Review of Dairy Production, 
Price $1 per year; (e) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, Poultry, 
Butter, Cheese, and Eggs; (f) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (g) Annual Survey of Live Stock and Poultry at Dec. 1, Price 26 cents; 
(h) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; (i) The Dairy Situa- 
tion in Canada (quarterly), Price $1 per year. 


(4) Other—Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports and imports), Price $1 per year. Annual Summary of Sugar 
Reports. Annual Report on the Agricultural Situation and Outlook (published in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture) with supplements as follows: 
(a) The Potato Situation in Eastern Canada, 1935; (b) Production Trends and 
Policies in Agriculture, 1936; and (c) Charts, 1937. Report of the Conference on 
Agricultural Statistics, Ottawa, Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1936. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 per year. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


III. Furs. 


Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 35 cents. List of Companies, Firms and Individuals, 
Engaged in Fur Farming in Canada, Price $5. Advance Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin ot the Production of Raw 
Furs (comprising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), Price 
25 cents. 


IV. FisHeriszs. 


Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics, Price 35 cents. Advance Bulletins of Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 15 cents; New Brunswick, Price 16 cents; Quebec, Price 15 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces, and Yukon, Price 15 cents; British Columbia, Price 15 cents; 
Canada, Price 25 cents. 


V. Forestry. 


Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 15 cents. 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures”, Section 
VII, Subsection (5). | . 


VI. Minerat Propuction (MINING AND METALLURGY). 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
6b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals—reports on gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, copper, petroleum, gypsum, coal, cement, lime, clay, 
salt, asbestos, feldspar, etc., Yearly subscription 60 cents per report; (d) Preliminary 
Estimate of Canada’s Mineral Production, Price 10 cents. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year; 
(c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 25 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-argenic mining, silver- 
lead-zine mining, and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, 
cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry (including Canadian and world production of nickel), Price 
25 cents. The Copper-Mining Industry (including Canadian and world production 
of copper), Price 10 cents. Metals of the Platinum Group, Price 10 cents. The 
Production of Miscellaneous Metals (including aluminium, antimony, barium, 
beryl, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chromite, lithium, magnesium, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, tin, titanium, tungsten), Price 15 cents. 
The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry, Price 15 cents. The complete 
Mining Series of Reports (with the eaception of Coal), Price 84. 


Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 10 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 10 cents; Gypsum, Price 10 cents; Iron Oxides, Price 10 cents; Mica, 
Price 10 cents; Natural Gas, Price 10 cents; Petroleum, Price 15 cents; Salt, Price 
10 cents; Talc and Soapstone, Price 10 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals 
(including actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, magnesitic- 
dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, phosphate, 
silica brick, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur-pyrites), Price 15 cents. 


Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 15 cents; Clay and Clay 
Products, Price 15 cents; Lime, Price 10 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 10 cents; 
Stone, Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals 
a ahaa ae Allied Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, Subsections (6), 
, ana (9). 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical reports [including reports under 
groups (6), (7), (8), and (9), p. 1080), $10 per year. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 
(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 cents. 


(2) 


(3) 


Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 25 cents; 
also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 20 cents; Ontario, 
Price 20 cents; British Columbia, Price 16 cents; Prairie Provinces, Price 25 cents; 
Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Alphabetical List of Products (annual report); 
Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Consumption of Luxuries 
(annual report). 


Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report on Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and 
Miscellaneous Foods, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including 
Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; (d) Bread and Other 
Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, including Cocoa 
and Chocolate, Price 25 cents; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Price 15 cents; (g) Dis- 
tilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (i) Wine, Price 25 cents; 
(j) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, Price 16 cents; 
(lL) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 cents; (n) 
Linseed Oil and Soya Bean Oil, Price 15 cents; (o) The Canned Foods Industry, 
Price 15 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 15 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables, 
(preliminary), Price 25 cents; (r) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco on Hand, 
(quarterly report), Price 50 cents; (s) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
(quarterly report), Price 50 cents; (¢) Aerated and Mineral Waters, Price 15 cents. 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Leather Tanneries, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, Leather Belting, Boot and Shoe 
Findings, Leather, Price 25 cents; (d) Leather Boots and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (e) 
Leather Gloves and Mitts, Price 20 cents; (f) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing and Dyeing, 
Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Production, Price 50 cents per 
year. Monthly bulletin on Concentrated Milk Products, Price 50 cents per year. 


[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’’.] 


(4) 


(5) 


— 


Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread 
and waste), Price 35 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets and 
woollen goods, n.e.s.), Price 35 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 cents; (d) Men’s 
Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (e) Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; 
(f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cents, 
(h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s., Price 25 cents; (i) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, 
Price 16 cents; (j) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 18 cents; (k) Corsets, Price 15 
cents; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags, Price 15 cents; (m) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, 
Price 16 cents; (n) Awnings, Tents and Sails, Price 14 cents. 


Manufactures of Forest Products—Annual Reports, Price 26 cents each: (a) The Lumber 
Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries (biennial); 

d) Paper- Using Industries (biennial). Annual bulletins: (a) The Lumber Industry, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial), 
Price 25 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 20 cents. Annual Preliminary 
Reports on Wood-Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, 
Price 20 cents; (b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 15 cents; (c) Furniture, Price 15 cents; 
(d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicle 
Supplies, Price 15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and Caskets, 
Price 10 cents; (h) Sporting Goods, Price 10 cents; (1) Boat Building, Price 10 cents; 
(j) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; (k) Handles, Spools and Wood- 
turning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; (m) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; 
(n) Charcoal Manufacture, Price 10 cents; (o) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Sup- 
plies, Price 10 cents; (p) Miscellaneous Wood- Using Industries, Price 10 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Paper-Using Industries: (a) The Printing Trades (com- 
prising the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and Bookbinding; 
Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing), Price 25 cents; (b) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price 15 cents; (c) 
Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. Mon- 
thly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price 50 cents per year; (b) Asphalt 
Roofing Sales, Price 50 cents per year; (c) Rigid Insulating Board, Price 50 cents per 
year. Lumber Industry Series, Price 50 cents; Wood-Using Industries Series, Price 
$1-50; Paper Using Industries Series, Price $1-75. 


Norz.—Subscription price for all Forestry Branch publications $3 per year. 
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pl ee ee 
_ PRODUCTION—concluded. 


VII. Manuractures—concluded. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry—(a) Primary 
Iron and Steel, Price 15 cents; (b) Castings and Forgings, Price 15 cents; (c) Boilers, 
Tanks and Engines, Price 10 cents; (d) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 
15 cents; (e) Automobile Parts and Accessories, Price 15 cents; (f) Automobile Sta- 
tistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 10 cents; (h) Wire 
and Wire Goods, Price 15 cents; (i) Sheet Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (7) Hard- 
ware, Tools and Cutlery, Price 10 cents; (k) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, 
Price 10 cents; (1) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, Price 10 cents; (m) Machin- 
éry, Price 16 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 10 cents; (0) Iron and Steel and Their Products 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on the production of pig 
iron, steel, washing machines, cream separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized 
sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly 
Reports: (a) Pig Iron, Steel, and Ferro-Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b) Automobile 
Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year. 


Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 10 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 15 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 15 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 15 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 25 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous, Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 15 cents; (h.) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Quarterly reports on production and sales of radio 
sets, Price 50 cents per year. Quarterly reports on sales of storage batteries, Price 
50 cents per year. Commodity bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, 
aecur cleaners, electric motors and generators, electric transformers, incandescent 
amps, etc. 


Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products Industry, 
Price 15 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 15 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, Price 
15 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 10 cents; (e) Lime, 
Price 10 cents; (f) Petroleum Products, Price 25 cents; (g) Clay and Clay Products, 


Price 15 cents; (h) Salt, Price 10 cents; (i) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 10 cents; (7) Stone | 


(primary, monumental, and ornamental), Price 25 cents; (k) Abrasives, Price 15 
cents; (1) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes 
—gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Special Report on 
the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 10 cents. Monthly Report on Coke 
Statistics, Price 50 cents per year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products—(a) Coal Tar 
Distillation, Price 10 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalies and Salts, Price 10 cents; (c) Com- 
pressed Gases, Price 10 cents; (d) Explosives, Ammunition and Fireworks, Price 
10 cents; (e) Fertilizers, Price 10 cents; (f) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prepar- 
ations, Price 15 cents; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, Price 15 cents; (h) Soaps, 
Cleaning Preparations and Washing Compounds, Price 15 cents; (i) Toilet Prep- 
arations, Price 16 cents; (j) Inks, Price 10 cents; (k) Adhesives, Price 10 cents; (Ll) 
Polishes and Dressings, Price 10 cents; (m) Hardwood Distillation, Price 10 cents; (n) 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds—cellulose products— 
insecticides—sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches—dyes and colours— 
chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade 
in Canada, Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium 
Sulphate, ete. Special Report—Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada, as 
of July 1, 1932, Price 50 cents. Special Report on the Consumption of Chemicals 
in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1934 and 1935, Price 25 cents. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins as 


Nor 
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follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 

(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 

asia Price 16 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
rice 15 cents. 


E.—For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading ‘‘Public Utilities’’, 


VIII. Construction. 
Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record, Price $1 per year. Annual Report, 


The Construction Industry in Canada, Price 26 cents. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 
(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
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summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade), Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, Price 26 cents. 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year, Price 50 cents. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report. ) 


Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year, Price 25 cents. 


Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters), Price $2 per year. 


Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months), 
Price $1 per year. 


Monthly bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months), Price 
75 cents per year; (6) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month), Price 75 
cents per year; (c) Summary of Canada’s Exports (for latest month), Price 75 cents 
per year; (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for latest month and 
accrued period), Price 75 cents per year; (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period), Price 75 cents per year; (f ) Canada’s 
Monthly Trade Trends with Empire Countries (by months and accrued period), 
Price 75 cents per year. The complete series in this section (7) may be obtained for $2 
per year. 


Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (b) Imports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fer- 
tilizers; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (i) Imports of Lumber; 
(j) Exports of Lumber; (k) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (m) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Smelter Products; (yp) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (s) Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (¢) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (u) 
Imports and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v) Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp 
and Paper; (w) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (z) Imports of Rubber and 
Products; (y) Exports of Rubber and Products; (z) Imports of Sheet Metal Products; 
(aa) Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (bb) Imports of Vehicles (of iron); 
(cc) Imports and Exports of Wire; (dd) Imports and Exports of Soap; (ee) Imports 
and Exports of Fresh Fruits; (ff) Imports and Exports of Fresh Vegetables; (gg) 
Imports and Exports of Pickles and Canned Vegetables; (hh) Imports and Exports 
of Canned and Preserved Fruits; (ii) Imports of Animals, Living; (jj) Exports of 
Animals, Living; (kk) Imports and Exports of Toilet Preparations. Price $1 per year 
for imports and exports of one commodity. 


Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (b/ 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 


Nors.—Subscription price for all External Trade Branch publications $15 per year. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


if: 


Retam AND WHOLESALE TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under Report of the Seventh 
Census, p. 1074):— 


, (a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 


Final Reports (printed Retail trade for the Dominion and the provinces, showing 
number of establishments, kinds of business, types of operation, full-time and 
part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit 
sales, forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details 
for cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business, and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and in- 
corporated places with populations of 1,000 and over. Retail Trade, Canada, 
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INTERNAL TRADE—continued. 


1. Reta, AND WuHoesate TRADE—concluded. 
(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931—concluded. 
Final Reports (printed )—concluded. 


Price 50 cents; Ontario, Price 50 cents; Quebec, Price 50 cents; similar reports 
for each of the other provinces, Price 25 cents. Reports on wholesale trade 
similar in form and scope to the retail series. Wholesale Trade in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; similar reports for each of the five economic divisions of the 
country, Price 25 cents. Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. X—comprises the mer- 
chandising statistics contained in the retail series together with an analysis 
of results and special tables showing commodity sales; Vol. XI—comprises 
(1) statistics on retail services contained in the retail trade series, (2) all sta- 
tistics on wholesale trade, (3) special sections dealing with retail chains, hotels, 
and distribution of sales of manufacturing plants, (4) analysis of results. Price— 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents for each volume. 


(b) Annual Reports (processed )—Estimates of the total retail and wholesale trade, 
by provinces and by kinds of business. Retail Trade in Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Separate reports for the five economic divisions, Price 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Trade in Canada and the Provinces, Price 10 cents. Miscellaneous Results on 
Retail Trade (gross margins, stocks, payroll, accounts outstanding), Price 
10 cents. Similar report on wholesale trade, Price 10 cents. Motion Picture 
Theatres, Price 25 cents. Sales of Manufacturers’ Outlets, Price 10 cents. Com- 
plete merchandising series for one year, Price $1. 


(c) Monthly Reports—Changes in the Value of Wholesale Sales; Changes in the Value 
of Country General Store Sales; Price 75 cents per year for each publication. 
Changes in the Value of Retail Sales; New Motor Vehicle Sales for Canada 
and the Provinces; F inancing of Automobile Sales; Price $1 per year for each 
publication; the two last-named together $1-50 per year. 


(d) Special Reports—A Decade of Retail Trade, 1923-1933 (estimated sales by pro- 
vinces and by kind-of-business groups carried back to 1923 and extended to 1933); 
Comparative figures for chain stores. Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929- 
1935 (monthly reports on retail trade summarized, corrections applied to allow 
for differences in number of business days and for seasonal variations). Weekly 
Harnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1936— 
average weekly earnings for male and female employees shown by provinces 
and for selected kinds of business. Distribution of employees to show per- 
centages of total number receiving various weekly amounts, Price 25 cents. 
The Marketing Structure of the Wholesale Grocery Trade (special analysis 
of wholesale grocery trade, together with summary figures on grocery retailing), 
Price 25 cents. 


2. Prices Sratistics. 


Annual Reports—Report on Prices and Price Indexes in Canada, in the British 
Empire, and in Foreign Countries (dealing with exchange and currency, security 
prices—common stocks, preferred stocks, mining stocks—bond yields, U.S. 
common stocks, prices and index numbers of street car rates, hospital charges, 
manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates—and import 
and export prices and valuations), Price 25 cents. Preliminary Summary of 
Price Movements, 1936. 


Quarterly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 
Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries, Price 25 cents per year. 


Monthly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale and Retail Prices in Canada— 
Security Prices—Exchange Rates, Price $1 per year. 


Weekly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of Common 
Stock Prices and Long Term Bond Yields; Index Numbers of Mining Stock 
Prices, Price $1-50 per year. 


Special Reports—Urban Earnings and Housing Accommodation in Canada, 1931 
and 1936, Price 25 cents. 


The complete Prices Series of reports, Price $2. 


3. REecorDs or BRANCH PLANT DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA. 


Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. Bulletinon Branch and 
Subsidiary Industries in Canada, Price 10 cents. British and Foreign Direct 
Investments in Canada. 


\ 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 


4, BALANCE oF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CaApitAL MoveMENTS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS. 


(a) Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1936. 
(Current international transactions in goods, gold and services and movements 
of capital), Price 25 cents. British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, 
and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad 1926-1936, Price 25 cents. Estimated 
Balance of International Payments for Canada, British and Foreign Invest- 
ments in Canada, and Canadian Investments Abroad. Preliminary Statements 
for 1987, Price 16 cents. 


(6) Monthly Reports—Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other 
—_—— Countries. Price, single copies 10 cents, $1 per year. 


Note.—Subscription price for all Internal Trade Branch publications, $5 per year. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Report, Price 25 cents; 
(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1936, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1936, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes, and Operating Statistics, Price 60 cents; (b) Freight Traffic 
of Railways, Price 50 cents. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight, 
Price $1-50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates, 
Price 25 cents. Subscription price for all railway reports, $3 per year. 


(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 25 cents. 
(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 25 cents. 
(4) Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 


(5) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, Price 25 cents; 
(6) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics, Price 50 cents. 


(6) Electrical Stations —(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 26 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Electric Energy Generated, Price 50 cents. Subscription price for all central electric 
station reports, $1 per year. 


(7) Motor Vehicles —(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
(b) Highways—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, 
and Expenditures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 25 cents. 


(8) Civil Aviation—Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 


Nots.—Subscription price for all Transportation, Communications, and Public Utilities Branch publications, 
$5 per year. 


FINANCE— 


Tue Pusric Dest or CANADA, DoMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MuniciPaL, Price 25 cents. 


PRovinciAL Pusiic FINANCE. ; ANS 
(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments.—(a ) 1921 to 1936, including special 
Summaries and Analyses (1923, 1924, and 1927-31, out of print), Price 25 cents; 
(b) Bonded Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 1916 to 1930. (Out of 
print.) 


MouwnlicipAL FINANCE. ; 
(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns.—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (b) 1925 to 1935, Price 25 cents (1925 and 1928 
out of print); (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; 
(e) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 
5,000, 1922. 


(2) Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of M unicipalities.—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1935, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Bonded Indebiedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 
1935, Price 25 cents. (1919-23 out of print.) 


(4) Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts.—Historical Analysis, 1913-35, Price 25 cents. 
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Crvit Service Statistics or THE DomMINION GOVERNMENT. 


(2) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924; (Special Report—out of print); (b) Numbers of Personnel and Salary 
Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 1935-36. 


JUSTICE— 


Criminal Statistics—Annual Report, Price 60 cents. (Covers convictions, sentences, 
prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations, and executions. ) 


EDUCATION— 


Annual Survey of Education in Canada.—(Published annually since 1921.) Includes a 
bibliography of Canadian studies in education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian 
education periodicals (since 1934). Price 50 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Libraries in Canada, 1931, 1933, 1935.—(Previous to 1931 library sta- 
tistics were published at irregular intervals, first for the year 1921.) The Survey 
now includes public, university, college, government and other technical libraries 
in each edition. Libraries are listed individually with addresses, names of librar- 
ians, and certain other information concerning each library. School libraries were 
reviewed in the Survey for 1935; hospital and other institutional libraries in the 
Survey for 1931. Price 25 cents. 


Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on School Statistics, 1920, 1936.—A statement of 
the recommendations for increased comparability and usefulness in school statistics, 
resulting from discussion among officials of the provincial Departments of Education 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Free. 


SprciaL EpucationaL BuLLETINS.— 
(1) Salaries, Qualifications and Experience of Canadian Teachers.—A presentation of statis- 


tics for six provinces according to the plan recommended by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of 1936. Price 15 cents. 


(2) Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada.—T he census record of professional 
occupations is consulted, along with university statistics of recent years, to see to 
which occupations the universities are graduating more (or fewer) workers than 
required. A list of schools and faculties training for each profession is appended. 
Price 28 cents. 


(3) The Use of Films and Slides in Canadian Schools. —A summary of the information 
collected concerning more than 90 per cent of Canadian schools. Includes a list of 
about 70 motion picture sources in Canada, and 300 addresses of persons especially 
interested in school motion pictures. Price 25 cents. 


(4) The Use of Radios and Phonographs in Canadian Schools.—A companion bulletin to 
Number 8. Price 25 cents. 


(5) The Extent of Language Study in High Schools.—A comparison of the Canadian 
provinces with the States of the United States. Price 16 cents. 


(6) Directory of Private Schools in Eight Provinces.—Includes the addresses of independent 
elementary, secondary and commercial schools in all provinces except Quebec 
(for which a similar list is published by the province). Indicates for each school 
its control, and whether its pupils are elementary or secondary, boys or girls. 
2 page is included to indicate what other school directories are available in Canada. 

rice 25 cents. 


(7) List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada.—Lists the larger secondary schools of 
each province alphabetically according to post office address—about 1,150 academic, 
80 technical, and 100 commercial high schools. Agricultural schools and schools 
of fine art are also included. Price 50 cents. 


———. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year. 
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GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Anabel Aig eb etc., Price 25 cents; Income Assessed for Income War Tax, 
rice 16 cents. 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment (with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries), Price $1 per year. 


(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 


(4) Bank Debits.—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at oe Clearing-House Centres of Canada and the Equation of Exchange, Price 50 
cents per year. . 


(5) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price $1 per year— 
A statistical summary with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents—Twelve Years of the Economic 
Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 
in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, 
1919-33. Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada 1919-1934, Price 25 cents. Eco- 
nomic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period, Price 25 cents. Business 
Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year (monthly), Price $1 per 
year. 


(6) Divorce.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. 
(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. 
(8) Tourist Trade.—Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 


(9) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A 
statistical study of their social and economic condition since Confederation, Price 
50 cents. 


(10) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 50 cents. 


(11) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 
$1-50. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 
formation; seismology; flora; fauna, natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
II. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada; 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X%. Fur Resources and Fur Pro- 
duction. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Power. 
XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. 
Internal Trade. XVIII. Transportation and Communications (government 
control over transportation and communications; steam railways; electric rail- 
ways; express companies; road transportation; waterways; air navigation; 
wire communications; wireless communications; the post office; the press). 
XIX. Labour and Wages. XX. Prices. XXI. Public Finance (Dominion 
public finance; provincial public finance; municipal public finance; national 
wealth and income). XXII. Currency and Banking; Miscellaneous Commercial 
Finance. XXIII. Insurance (and Government annuities). XXIV.Commercial 
Failures. XXV. Education. X XVI. Public Health and Related Institutions. 
XXVII. Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous. Ad- 
ministration (public lands; national defence; public works; etc.). X XIX, 
Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. 
XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion legislation; principal events of the 
year; extracts from the Canada Gazette, re official appointments, commissions, 
etc.). Appendix. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920 (English only), 1921, 1924, 1925, 1926 (English 
only,, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1936, are available.) 
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GENERAL—concluded. 


(12) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually), Price 25 cents. 


(13) The Daily News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 


(14) The Weekly News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(15) A Fact a Day about Canada.—A monthly compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, Price 25 cents a year. 


Nore.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau (with the exception of news bulletins ) 
may be obtained for a special rate of $20 per year. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. . 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedi- 
gree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root Veget- 
ables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale 
(100); Maple Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Agricultural Pests Control (5); Natural Products 
Marketing (1934, c. 57; 1935, c. 64); Hay and Straw Inspection (1932-33, c. 26); Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation (1935, c. 23); Fruit, Vegetables and Honey (1935, ec. 62). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, ¢. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1932, c. 40). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65). ; 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); Bank of Canada (1934, c. 43 and 1936, c. 
22); Bankruptcy (11) and (1931, cc. 17 and 18, and 1932, c. 39); Bills of Exchange (16) and 
(1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46 and 1935, c. 16); 
Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (1935, 
c. 3); Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee, (1937, ¢. 6); Civil Service 
Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. 
of Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, ec. 60); Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement (1934, c. 53 and 1935, ce. 20 and 61); Federal District Commission 
(1927, c. 55; 1928, c. 26); Dominion Housing (1935, c. 58) Home Improvement: Loans Guarantee 
(1937, c. 11); Interest (102); Old Age Pensions (156) (1931, c. 42; 1937, c. 13); Penny Bank 
(18); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) (1934, c. 39); Special War Re- 
venue (179) (1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42)—(in part); Gold Export (1932, c. do; 1935, c. 21); 
Tariff Board (1931, c. 55); Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered by the Depart- 
ment but under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders 
(135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities (184). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and 
Canned Foods (77) (1934, c. 38; 1935, c. 31, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep-Sea 
Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) (1937, c. 36); Pelagic Sealing 
(153); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navigable 
Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention 
(1930, c. 10); The Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the 
Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5); Foreign Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36); Loan Companies (28) (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies 
(29) (1931, c. 57); Civil Service Iasurance (23). 
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Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (84); Admiralty (83); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(388); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). The following Acts, while not regularly administered by the Department, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice: Canada Evidence (59); Marriage and 
Divorce (127); Tobacco Restraint (199); Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51; 1932, c. 18); 
Juvenile Delinquents (1929, c. 46); Administration of Justice in the Yukon (1920, c. 62); 
' Divorce (Ontario, 1930, c. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (1930, c. 15). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour (19385, c. 39); Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); 
Technical Education (193) (1934, c. 9); Vocational Education (1931, c. 59); Government 
Annuities (7) (1931, ¢.33); Combines Investigation (26) asamended (1935, c. 54, and 1937, c. 23); 
White Phosphorous Matches (128); Unemployment Relief (1930, c. 1); Unemployment and 
Farm Relief (1931, c. 58) and Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance (1932, c. 13); 
Relief (1932, c. 36); Relief (1932-33, c. 18); Relief (1934, c. 15); Relief (1935, c. 13); Unem- 
ployment Relief and Assistance. (1936, cc. 15, 46); Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance (19387, c. 44). 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Lands 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 3); Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1930, c. 33); Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, c. 35). 


National Defence.— Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, c. 7); 
Ss. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (3); Air Force; Visiting 
Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (82); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (48); Explosives (in part) (62); Fertilizers 
(in part) (69); Food and Drugs (in part) (76); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey, (in part) (1935, 
c. 62); Inspection and Sale (in part) (100); Meat and Canned Foods (in part) (77); Opium and 
Narcotic Drug (in part) (144); Precious Metals Marking (in part) (84); Patent and Proprietary 
Medicine (in part) (151); Quarantine (in part) (168); Seeds (in part) (185); Weights and Meas- 
ures (in part) (212). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions: Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Veteran’s Assistance Commission (1936, c. 47); Pension (157 and amendments); Returned 


Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated. 


upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National Health: Department of Pensions 
and National Health (Part II) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); 
Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (1934, c. 44); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (1929, c. 49 and amendments); Food 
and Drugs (including Honey) (76 and amendments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179), 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8), 
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- Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (19138, ¢. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, ¢. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (1934, c. 33) as amended; Naturalization (138); Patents 
(1935, c. 82); Copyright (82) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, c. 38); Canada Tem- 
perance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as amended; Trade 
Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, ce. 36); Canadian Nationals 
(21) Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treaties of Peace; Timber 
Marking (198) (1930, c. 45); Trade Mark and Design (201) (1928, ¢. 10). 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (1930, c. 5; 1932-33, cc. 9, 24; 1934, ec. 26); Elec- 
tricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas 
Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (1928, c. 40; 
1929, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian 
Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with imported Coal 
(1980, c. 6); Water Meters. (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, 
c. 53); Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, c. 59). 


Transport.—Canada Shipping, 1934 (1934, .c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part 2) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(1936, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, ¢. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Dominion Harbour Commission, 1911 (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board, 1936 (1936, c. 42); 
Canadian Broadcasting, 1936 (1936, c. 24); Department of Transport (171), as amended (1936, 
c. 84); Government Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); 
Canadian National Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian 
National Steamships, 1927 (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific, 1933 (1933, c. 88) as amended (1936, c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada 
_ Air Lines, 1937 (1937, c. 43); Radiotelegraph (195); Aeronautics (3). 


An Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, c. 19); An Act to 
declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the 
general advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20). 


_ Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of ST ae as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Depart- 
ments. 


_ Norte.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
hy regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
% tlawa, 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports cf the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1931-33, Do- 
minion Bacteriologist, 1934-36, Dominion Botanist, 1931-34, Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, 
Dominion Chemist, 1934-36, Dominion Field Husbandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist 
1931-83, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1931-33, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, 
Experimental Fox Ranch, Summerside, 1931-34, Illustration Stations, 1931-33. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Branch. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the 
Experimental Farms and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, 
Beaverlodge, Alta., 1931-36, Cap Rouge, Que., 1933-36, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1932-36, 
Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fredericton, N.B., 1931-36, Harrow and Delhi, Ont., 1932-36, 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask., 1932-36, Indian Head, Sask., 1932-36, Kapuskasing, Ont., 
1931-36, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, Lacombe, Alta., 1932-36, L’Assomption, Que., 1930-36, 
Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Lethbridge, Alta., 1931-36, Manyberries, Alta., 1927-36, Nappan, 
N.S., 1932-36, Rosthern, Sask., 1931-36, Saanichton, B.C., 1932-36, Scott, Sask., 1931-36, 
Ste Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., 1931-36, Summerland, B.C., 1932-36, Summerside Fox 
Ranch, P.E.I1., 1931-34, Swift Current, Sask., 1931-36, Windermere, B.C., 1931-36. Bulletins 
and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, 
including publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; 
Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic 
Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making 
of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, 


ee 
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etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, 
etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to: contagious abortion; 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot and 
mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch 
as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding 
Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Fruit Branch reports relating to the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables and their preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act and the Maple 
Sugar Industry Act. 


_ A pamphlet entitled ‘Departmental Directory and List of Publications’ contains a 
list of the publications of the Department, numbering more than 300. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins, and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, 
orchard and garden, animal, insect, and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellan- 
eous topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application 
to its Publicity and Extension Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 


ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. How Appointments are made in 
the Public Service. Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers, and Typists. Examinations 
for Custom Service. Examinations for Postal Service. Examinations for Junior Trade 
Commissioners. Positions exempted from the Civil Service Act. 


External Affairs.— Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Particulars of Dominion of 
Canada Loans Outstanding. Reprint of the Budget Speech of the Minister of Finance. 
Report on the Administration of Old Age Pensions in Canada. Report on Dominion 
Subsidies and Grants to Provinces of Canada. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions.) 
*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 
showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in 
North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East 
Coast of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical). 
*Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report 
on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. 
Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. Hardening Mud Bottoms 
for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). Factorsin the Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern 
Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring—Hjort. *The Life 
of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on Fishery 
Investigations, 1921-30, and *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33. *Report of the Royal Commission 
Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. *The 
Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada 


‘and Newfoundland, illustrated ($2)—A. Halkett. *Any Day a Fish Day (fish cooking 


hints and recipes). *Memoranda (mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish pro- 
cessing. 


Nore.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
applicants for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made. - 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction) ; 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies. Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. 
Table of Bond Values. 
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Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras; subscription, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each, other countries $10 per annum ‘and 
25 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly 
subscription, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928-37, 
$5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1 including supplements, additional 25 cents. Parliamentary De- 
bates, ‘‘Hansard”’, issued daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each 
for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, 6 cents. ; 


Note.—Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on 
cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Labour.—Monthly—The Labour Gazette (published in English and F rench) at a 
subscription price of 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United 
States of America, and Mexico, and of $1 per annum to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual.—Report of the Department of Labour (including: Reports of Proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, Technical Education Act, Government Annuities Act, Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, and the Relief Legislation). Labour Legislation in Canada as ex- 
isting on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published 
annually in February or March). Labour Organization in Canada. Organization in Industry, 
Commerce, and the Professions in Canada. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Prices 
in Canada and other Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. 
Interim Report of the National Employment Commission. Final Report of the National 
Employment Commission. General Reports——Judicial Proceedings respecting Consti- 
tutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 
1910, 1918, 1920, and 1925. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. 
Trade Union Law in Canada. Reports of Investigations under the Combines I nvestigation Act.— 
(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the 
Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (5) In- 
vestigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926;(6)Inves- 
tigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report 
of the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (8) Report of Commis- 
sioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (9) Report of Registrar into Alleged 
Combine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) Report of Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Registrar 
on Tobacco Manufacturers and Other Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) 
Report of Registrar on the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in 
Canada, 1933. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) 
Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; (3) Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industries in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour 
Conference; (7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No.1, Second Report; (8) National 
Conference Regarding Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
Fourth Report; (11) Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment, No. 1, Sixth Report. : 


Mines and Resources.— 


DeEPARTMENTAL.—Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for fiscal 
years. 


(Applications for publications, other than the Annual Report, should be addressed to the Directors of the 
Branches concerned). 


Mines and Geology Branch—Tur Burrau or GEoLoGy AND TopoGRAPHY.—(Memoirs — 
descriptive of the geology of areas examined in detail); Economic Geology Series, (containing a 
summary of information on economic subjects from published reports, which is supplemented 
in some cases by field studies); preliminary reports and maps on field studies; small and large 
scale geological and topographical maps on areas examined. 


Tue Bureau or Mines.—Half-yearly reports of Investigations in Ore Dressing and 
Metallurgy; Annual Review (by calendar years) of the Canadian Mineral Industry; Separate 
reviews of the various minerals; Monographs on mineral technology; the Annual Report of 
the Explosives Division. 
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Tue Nationat Museum or Canapa.—Annual Reports for fiscal years; museum bulletins 
dealing with anthropology, ornithology, zoology, and botany. 


GEOGRAPHIC BoaRD OF CanapA.—Reports containing all decisions of the Board, with 
ered to place names and their meanings. (No reports have been published for several 
years. 


Lands, Parks and Forests Branch—Annual Reports of Branch; descriptive pamphlets, 
bulletins, folders, etc., relating to the Northwest Territories and Yukon, Dominion Forest 
Service, National Parks (including historic sites), and the administration of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act. 


Surveys and Engineering Branch.—Publications dealing with the work of the Dominion 
_ Observatories, ‘Ottawa; Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria; Dominion Water 
and Power Bureau; Geodetic Service of Canada; Hydrographic and Map Service; Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. 


Immigration Branch.—Annual Reports. 


Indian Affairs Branch.—Annual Reports for fiscal years. Publications include: Schedule 
of Indian Reserves, 1928, Price $1. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II and III, 
- Price $15. Census of Indians in Canada, 1934. 


National Defence.—Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1935-36. Technical Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experi- 
mental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled Ware- 
houses in Nova Scotia, by S. G. Lipsett, covering investigation by the Associate Com- 
mittee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat (Second Report), 
by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the Associate Committee 
on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, by J. M. Manson, prepared 
under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; No. 27, Weeds and Their 
Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kirk, G. Godel, W. G. Smith and J. M. Manson; No. 28, 
The Comparative Feeding Values for Live Stock of Barley, Oats, Wheat, Rye, and Corn, 
by E. W. Crampton; No. 29, The Comparative Feeding Values for Poultry of Barley, Oats, 
Wheat, Rye, and Corn, by E. W. Crampton. The series of Techncial Reports has been 
discontinued. Future publications will appear as bulletins. Bulletins—(For Nos. 1 
to 12 see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 11 are now out of print.) 
No. 13, Interim Report on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding 
the Feasibility of Using Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian 
Wheat, by R. Newton; No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray 
Painting, submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting; No. 16, Health 
Hazards in the Radium Industry, by John D. Leitch; No. 17, Radium Dosage, by G. C. 
Laurence. No. 18, Chemical Weed Killers, by Dr. W. H. Cook and A. C. Halferdahl; 
No. 19, Peaux et Cuirs, by W. E. Graham. A bulletin entitled ‘‘The Use of Wax in the: 
Plucking of Poultry’? by Dr. N. H. Grace has been published jointly by the National 
Research Council and the Dominion Department of Agriculture. In addition to the fore- 
going list of printed reports and bulletins issued by the Council, 53 reports have been mimeo- 
graphed and 263 typewritten. (Specially prepared and intended only for limited distribution.) 
Periodical.—Canadian Journal of Research, at present issued in two parts, devoted, respec- 
tively, to (a) physical and chemical sciences and (b) botanical and zoological sciences. 


Nore.—The above list includes the regular publications of the Research Council. Many special papers and 
publications are also issued. For further information re these, application should be made to the Director of Re- 
search Information. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise, and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
(monthly). ' 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment, Rural Water Supplies; (19) 
Athletes’ Foot; (22) A Survey of Vitamins; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonor- 
rhoea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents 
—Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) 
Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (81) What You 
Should Know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination; (34) The Rat Menace; 
(51) Infantile Paralysis. 
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Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports.1—1914-15 (60 cents); 1921 (80 cents); 1923 (55 cents ); 
1926 (10 cents); 1928 (25 cents ); 1929 (50 cents ); 1930 (50 cents ); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 1933 ($1); 
1934 (10 cents); 1935 ($1); 1936 ($1). 


Numbered Publications.—No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctét (1931), 
$1; No. 13, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—-Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (1932), $1. 


Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), $2; (7) Catalogue of Pictures, etc. ,3 Part I, 
Sec. 1—Kenney (1925), $2.50; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period4—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), $3; (1) The Kelsey Papers’ (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), $2; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctét (1933), $2; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), $2. 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. 2 Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 
same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. 4 Complete volumes, including index, in 
English and French in same volume. 5 Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 
notes and index in English; texts of journals as in original (English) exact. 6 Title and foreword in 
English and French, otherwise in English only. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Secretary of State——Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. The Canadian Patent 
Office Record, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 


Trade and Commerce.—*Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Price 25 cents; *Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 
. 25 cents; *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, Price 25 cents; Annual Reports of Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratory; *List of Licensed Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures (catalogue of), Price 25 cents. 


_ Nore.—equests for those of the above publications marked with an asterisk should be addressed to the King’s 
Printer; the remaining publications may be obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. 


_ _Commercial Intelligence Service—Commercial Intelligence Journal—Published weekly 
in English and French, containing reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information. Annual subscription, Canada, $1, outside Canada, £3.50. , 


Nore.—Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian 
exporters with information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the com- 
petition to be encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publica- 
tions available include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering 
countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are 
issued separately, which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. 
In all other cases their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fires a price therefor. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1078 to 1086). 


Transport.—Canal Services—Annual Report of the Department of Transport, Price 
60 cents. Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. The Trent Canal System, Price 10 cents. Canal 
Rules and Regulations, Price 10 cents. Churchill and the Hudson Bay, Price 10 cents. 
Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—The Quebec Bridge, 2 Vols., Price $5. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-33, Price 
$10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, 
Price $85. Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, 
Price $2.50. Report of Joint Board of Engineers (reconvened), Price $2.50. 


Marine Services.—Annual Report, Department of Marine (now Department of Transport), 
Price 25 cents. International Convention Respecting Load Lines, ete., Price 50 cents. Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 25 cents. List of Canadian Shipping, 
Price 50 cents. Load Line Regulations, 1932, Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Examina- 
tion of Seamen and Others for Certificates of Efficiency of Life-boatmen, Price 10 cents. 
List of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, Price 
26 cents; (c) Inland Waters, Price 10 cents. 
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(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa )—Regulations, Government Wharves in 
Canada (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign Sea-Going Ships (French and English), 
Price 25 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
of Coasting and Inland Vessels (French and English), Price 25 cents. Rules of the Road, 
International (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules of the Road, Great Lakes (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Tide Tables, St. Lawrence Ship Channel (French and English), 
Price 25 cents. Regulations for Shipping Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Expedition to Hud- 
son Bay, N.B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. Inspection of Boilers and 
Machinery of Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Life-Saving Ap- 
pliances (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Inspection of Hulls and Equipment 
(English only), Price 10 cents. Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates (English only), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Examination of Engineers on Steamships (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Fire Extinguishers on Steamships (English only), Price 10 cents. 
Rules for Harbour Masters (English only), Price 10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa) Inter- 
national Tele-Communication Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with Communication 
Regulations annexed thereto, Price 25 cents. Radiotelegraphy Requirements for Ships 
registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the Safety 
of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued thereunder, 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference, Price 3 cents. Supple- 
ment ‘‘A’’ (1934) to Bulletin No. 2, Price 15 cents. Navigation Conditions on the Hudson 
Bay Route from the Atlantic Seaboard to Fort Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-35, 
Price 10 cents. Hudson Bay Report, 1927, Price 26 cents. 


- Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa). Air Regulations, Canada, Free. Map Showing Radio Stations Operated as Aids 
to Navigation, 1935, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for Wireless 
Telegraph Operators, Price 25 cents. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada, Price 25 
cents. Kilocycle-Metre Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. Radiotelegraph Act and Regu- 
lations issued thereunder, Price 10 cents. Pamphlet containing Extracts from the Radio- 
telegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental 
Radio Stations, Free. Notices to Mariners re; Weather, Ice, and Other Reports Transmitted. 
by Radio-Telegraph, Free. Pamphlets containing Examination Procedure for Certificates 
of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators, Free. i 


(Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 315 Bloor Street West, Toronto (6), Ontario )— 
Monthly Record of Meteorological Observations in Canada and Newfoundland, single 
copies, Price 10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Monthly Weather Map, single copies, Price 
10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Daily Weather Map—Toronto edition, yearly subscription, 
Price $4. Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. 


(Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 1178 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba). Daily Weather Map—Winnipeg edition (includes weekly bulletin during agri- 
cultural season), yearly subscription, Price $4. 


Canadian Travel Bureau.—Canada Your Friendly Neighbor Invites You; How to Enter — 
Canada; Canada (recreational folder); Sport Fishing in Canada; Canada’s Game Fields; 
Canoe Trips in Canada; Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Canada and United States Road 
Map, General, Eastern, Central and Western sheets. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the 
Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Departments of Public Works and Highways, 
Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, 
Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of 
Education. Manual of the Public Instruccion Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports—Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Board of Censors); Department of Agri- 
culture; Department of Highways; Department of Lands and Forests; Department of 
Labour) including Minimum Wage Board, Employment Service Offices, Inspection of 
Factories, Unemployment Relief); Statistics of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Municipal- 
ities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Workmen’s Compensation Board; the 
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Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia Housing Commission; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia section). Special Reports.—Milk and Cream 
Inquiry; Franchise Inquiry; Investigation into workings of Compensation Board; Submis- 
sion by the Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Financial Relation. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of Public Utilities Commission; 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board. 


QUEBEC. 
Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 


Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Tourist Bureau.—( Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) Separate French and English 
editions; (3) English only.) 


(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (3) Tours in Quebec (80 pp. guide, 
illustrated); (3) The Gaspe Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet); (2) Gaspe Peninsula (260 
pp.—Complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec Highways (900 pp.—illustrated— 
Price 82): (3) The St. Maurice Valley (24 pp. illustrated); Québec et ses Régions de Tourisme 
(24 pp.—illustrated booklet); (8) Hunting and Fishing in Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.— Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin (monthly); Butter and Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Sta- 
tistics reports; Co-operative People’s Banks and Agricultural and Co-operative Societies. 


Health and Provincial Secretary.— Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Department of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
of Motor Vehicle Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. ; 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebee Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 3 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Bulletins. —(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to plant your 
Fruit trees; (44) Vegetable Culture; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (89) The Drainage of Farm 
Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Farm Account Book; 
(100) Soils Drainage; (114) La taille du pommier; (115) Vegetable Garden; (116) Swine Feed- 
ing; (117) Contagious Abortion; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (122) Culture du 
tabac; (123) Cueillette et emballage des pommes; (124) Arrosage du verger commercial 
(French and English); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; (127) Planta- 
tion d’un verger commercial; (128) Greenhouses, Hotbeds and Shelters; (129) Les cours d’eau 
municipaux; (180) Comment lutter contre le ver blanc; (131) Le pain de ménage; (132) La 
culture des fraises; (134) L’industrie du sucre d’érable dans la province de Québec. (135) 
Les arrosages du verger; (186) Mangeons plus de légumes; (137) Polyarthrite du poulain. 
Circulars.—(42) Sélection des troupeaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; 
(65) Common Weeds and their Control; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec. Miscellaneous.— 
(293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 
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Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual); An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (1934), (separate French and English editions). 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava, by T. C. 
Denis (1929); Report on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Ban- 
croft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Geological Sketch 
and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining Opera- 
tions in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1929 to 
1936; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat musqué; Fur 
Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); The Education Act (1911); Regulations of 
the Catholic Committee (1936); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memo- 
randa of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1934); Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre 
(1st and 2nd parts) (1900), a new edition of which is printed every year; l’Enseignement 
primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards 
and School Inspectors; Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); 
Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of auth- 
orized text books. 


Legislative Council.— Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reporis.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
Bulletins.—_F Rvuits.— (335) The Strawberry in Ontario (rev. 1936); (842) Fire Blight (1929); 
(354) The Pear (1930); (855) The Raspberry and Blackberry (rev. 1936); (856) Insects 
Attacking Fruit Trees (1930); (883) Peach Yellows and Little Peach; (389) V. Peaches. 
GENERAL FarmMine.—(218) Birds of Ontario in Relation to Agriculture, Price 25 cents; (277) 
Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario (1920); (296) Sweet Clover (rev. 1928); (826) Farm 
Barns (1927); (831) Public Speaking and Debate (1933); (848) Amateur Dramatics (1929); 
(349) Grain Smuts; (360) Farm Underdrainage (1931); (864) Manures and Fertilizers (1931); 
(370) Testing Milk, Cream, and Dairy By-Products on the Farm and in the Factory; (871) 
Buttermaking on the Farm (1936); (872) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar 
Cheese (1936); (874) Use More Ontario Honey (1933); (885) Cheese Mites and Their Control 
(1937); (827) Knots and Splices; Rope on the Farm (rev. 1937). Livestock.— (304) Infectious 
Abortion of Cattle (rev. 1933) ;;(337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep (1928); (838) Hints on Judging 
(1931); (350) The Warble Flies (1934); (367) Pork on the Farm (1932); (873) Dairy Cattle 
(1933); (378) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (880) Parasites Injurious to Swine (rev. 
1936); (887) Swine Diseases and Their Prevention; Swine Feeding. Poutrry.—(805) Diseases 
of Poultry (1932); (363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry (1931); (879) Farm Poultry (rev. 1935). 
VEGETABLES.— (358) The European Corn Borer (1931); (375) Ontario Grown Leaf Lettuce 
(1933); (386) Vegetable Diseases; (388) Vegetable Gardening; (890) Potatoes. Brzs.— (384) 
Bee Diseases (1933). Circulars.—(8) Back-Yard Pig Feeding; (10) Varieties of Farm Crops; 
(15) Livestock Shipping Association; (16) Home Pasteurizing of Milk; (88) Cream before 
Pasteurization as a Factor in Butter-making; (39) Beef Rings; (41) Sweet Clover; (51) 
Perennial Sow Thistle; (52) Liver Disease of Horses; (54) Dodder; (55) Home Mixing of 
Fertilizers; Navel Ills of Foals. Specials ——An Economic Analysis of Cheese Factory Op- 
erations in Ontario; Co-operative Marketing; Destruction of Wolves; Farm Account Book, 
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Price 25 cents; Fertilizer Recommendations; Fruits of Ontario, Price 50 cents; Probable 
Causes and the Remedies for Defects in Second Grade Cream; The Value of Birds to Man; 
Tobacco Soils in Norfolk County. Acts.—Ditches and Water Course Act; Weed Control Act. 


Attorney General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insurance; 
Loan and Trust Corporations; Division Courts; Annual Report of Commissioner of Pro- 
vincial Police; Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education: School Acts; Regulations 
and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools, (2) Continuation Schools, (3) High 


Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended. 


by French-speaking Pupils; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book Reg- 
ulations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of school manuals 
with their, prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; Regulations and Courses of 
Study of the University of Ottawa Normal School; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and 
Regulations for First Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Annual De- 
partmental Middle and Upper School Examinations; Announcement re the Carter Scholar- 
ships; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the 
Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; Regulations for Consolidated 
Schools; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature 
Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, 
Public and Separate Schools; Schools and Teachers for the Province of Ontario, 1936. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation; Monthly Bulletin of the 
Department. 


Health.—Acts—The Public Health Act and the Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals 
Act; Registration of Nurses Act; An Act Respecting the Fumigation of Premises; Milk 
Control Act, 1934. Regulations—Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; 
Regulations Respecting Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of 
Non-Intoxicating Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrups, 
Wines and Brewed Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; 
Regulations Governing the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations 
re Cross Connection of Water Supplies; Regulations pursuant to the Mental Hospitals Act, 
1935; Regulations pursuant to the Public Hospitals Act; Regulations regarding Private 
Hospitals; Rules and Regulations relating to the Registration of Nurses; Regulations Re- 
specting X-ray Examination, and Tuberculin Test for Nurses in Sanatoria and Public Hos- 
pitals; Regulations for the Use of Hydrocyanic Acid or Cyanide Compounds for Fumi- 
gation; Regulations relating to Convalescent Hospitals. Publications.—Annual Report 
upon the Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent 
Hospitals, and Sanatoria for Consumptives; Annual Report of the Department of Health; 
Annual Report upon the Ontario Hospitals for the Mentally Ili, Mentally Sub-normal, and 
Epileptic. (Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. ) 


_ Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Association; 
Highway Traffic Act and Regulations (1937); General Specifications for Highway Bridges, 
Ontario, 1935; The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees; Public Commercial Vehicles Act, 
1931, and Amendment, 1934; Public Vehicle Act and Regulations, 1930, and Amendment, 
1935; Highway Improvement Act, 1935; Official Government Road Maps of Ontario; Weekly 
Bulletin on Road Conditions, Free on application; and County Maps, Price 10 cents for each 
county. 


Labour.—Legislation —Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuanéé of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the 
Training of Apprentices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade 
designated ; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; 
Minimum Wage Act; Minimum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of 
Wages and Hours approved by Order in Council. Reports.—Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, including the reports of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employ- 


—— 
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ment Service of Canada; Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers, Apprenticeship Board, and the Minimum Wage Board. 
Text Books.—Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; Engines, 
Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ 
Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands; Woodlots 
of Ontario; Forest Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Settlers’ Lands; Gathering 
Pine Cones; List of Townships; Forest Resources of Ontario. 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1937, revised. Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and 
Mineral Resources, (sixth edition, 1936), Vol. XLVI, Part I, 1937; Report of the Mineral 
Production of Ontario in 1935; Report of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917, Price $5; 
Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price $2; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario 
Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area, Price $2; Final 
Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price $1; Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928; Kirkland 
Lake Gold Area, Price $2; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications (third edition), giving all 
reports issued up to March, 1932, with supplement to end of 1938; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, 
ye and the World Crisis; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (fourth edition, 


Premier.— Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook: Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission; Ontario Research Foundation Report; Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports.—Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is "presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years); The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses "Act: The “Companies Information Act and the Cor- 
poration Securities Registration Act; The Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physic- 
ians’ Pocket Reference to the Internationai List of Causes of Death; Annual Report of 
Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


Note.—The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


_ ‘Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; 
Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Hoary Cress or Perennial 
Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; 
Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian Thistle; The Gopher 
Pest in Manitoba; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba; Crop History and 
Crop Outlook in the Melita Area; Sow Thistle Control; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing 
Grain for Exhibition Purposes; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; How to 
Kill Couch Grass; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; Producing the Best 
Cream; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator on the 
Farm; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and Feeding Chicks; Poultry Houses for Manitoba; 
Turkey Raising in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Animals and Poultry; 
Have You Dehorned your Market Cattle; Producing Onions in Manitoba; Asparagus 
Growing in Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Outdoor Sowing; Growing Sweet Corn: Growing 
and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Raspberries in Manitoba; Growing 
and Using Gooseberries; Growing Strawberries in Manitoba: Making and Caring for Lawns; 
Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; The Peony; The Gladiolus; ‘Shrubs for Manitoba; Varieties 
of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing Better 
Rhubarb; The Beef Ring; Debates and Public Meetings; Help for the Home Dressmaker; 
Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; The Preparation of 
Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Facts about Manitoba. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Regulations; Beautification of School Grounds. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Tax Commission. 
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Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
{oba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; 
A Guide for Prospectors; Tourist Guide; Fishing is Good in Manitoba; Mining Maps; Sec- 
tional Land Maps; Shelterbelts and the Farm Woodlot (1938). 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mother; Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small 
Community Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes, Price 10 cents, Regulations re Boarding 
Homes for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The 
Common Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping 
Cough; Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-Operation and. Markets, 
Bee Division, Report of Extension Department of College of Agriculture; Commission 
Reports: Live-Stock Marketing; Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, 
Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.— Annual Reports —Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Re- 
sources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental Hospital; 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications—Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets 
relating to tourist attractions, highways, natural resources, industries, etc., of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report; Calendar of the Schools of Agriculture; Destruction of 
Gophers; Alberta Weed Bulletin; Field Crops Hand Book; Turkey Production; Poultry 
Literature; Bee Culture; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; Flowers Beautify 
Home Grounds; Sheep in Alberta; Drying Fruits and Vegetables; Laundry Bulletin. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Pro- 
motion Tests for Grade VIII; Departmental Examinations for Grades IX-XII;Pamphlets 
on Picture Study, Architecture and Sculpture; Summer Schooi Announcement; Normal 
School Announcement; Program of Studies for Technical High Schools (revised 1932, 
and under revision 1937); Regulations of the Department of Education governing the course 
of study in Grades VII, VIII and IX; High School Correspondence Courses; Suggested 
Time-table for One-Room Schools; Instructions Concerning the Teaching of French in the 
Elementary Schools; Supplement to the Program of Studies for the Elementary School— 
Selections for Reading; Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic 
Tables; Regulations of the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies 
and Annual Examinations for High Schools; Price List and Requisition Form—School- 
Book Branch; What Is and What Might Be in Rural Education in Alberta; Regulations of 
the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and Annual Examinations 
for Commercial Schools (revised 1932, and under revision 1937); Bulletins and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Physical Education for Rural 
Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Report of Legislative Committee on 
Rural Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civies; Instructions re Conduct 
of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Special Instructions to Pre- 
siding Examiners re Commercial Examinations. 


——— 
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King’s Printer.—Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Alberta Oil and Gas Development, 1937; Handbook for information of public containing 
information on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial 
Lands, Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or 
Exhibition Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Fire-Killed Permit 
Berths, Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, 
Permit Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations,Carbon-Black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds, 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-Mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 
for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
Sand, Clay, Volcanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Builetins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding in- 
fectious diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, In- 
fluenza, Poliomyelitis; Alberta Mothers’ Book; Mouth Health; What you should know about 
Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; 
Goitre; Systems of State Medicine (book); Final Report of Commission on State Health 
Insurance; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History and Or- 
ganization of Department and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting the 
Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Disposal 
of Garbage and Wastes in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal Dis- 
‘charges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Publicity.— Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta tourist literature. 


Treasury.— Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Provincial Secretary (Insurance Branch), Board 
of Public Utilities, Labour Bureau. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (12) © 
Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of 
Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; (22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List 
of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy Sires; (29) Fifth List of Dairy Sires; (32) Sixth 
List of Dairy Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) 
Certified Milk and Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy 
Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; 
(39) Apple Aphides; (44) Apple-Scab; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (88) The Lesser 
Appleworm; (32) Cabbage-Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; (2) Colorado 
Potato-Beetle in B.C.; (35) Currant Gall-Mite; (73) Diseases of Cultivated Plants; (66) 
Fire-Blight; (63) Locust-Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion- 
Thrips; (41) The Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-T wig Borer; (72) Pests of Cultivated Plants; 
Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for 
Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-Root Weevil. Field Crops.—(6) The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (14) Farm Drain- 
age; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (15) Potato Diseases; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root- 
Seed Production; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil Fertility (13) Soiling and Annual 
Hay Crops; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious Weeds. 
Fruits and Vegetable Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. 
Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Rasp- 
berry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in 
B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit reeommended 
for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding Farm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (64) Goat-Raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and 
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Management of Sheep. Poultry.—(27) Breeding-Stock Hints; (32) Fattening Young Ducks; 
(15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (35) The Use of Feathers; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (36) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls; (33) Management and Rearing of 
Guinea-Fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (63) Poultry-House 
Construction; (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (84) Care of Poultry Manure; (49) Market 
Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; 
(80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (80) Sod-House Construction; 
(4) Management of Turkeys. Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming 
Suggestions; (85) Clearing Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Standards of Perfection; 
Farm Account Book; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s Work; List of Publica- 
tions; (83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage. Reports.—Agricultural Statistics; 
Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: How to Obtain a Timber Sale; The Forest Re- 
sources of British Columbia; Grazing Regulations. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia; British 
Columbia Invites You; Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Co- 
lumbia; Rod and Rifle in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting 
and Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulletins—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some 
Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and 
Central Interior; (5) British Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, 
Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) 
British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia 
Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) 
Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops and Nicola Land Recording Division; 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte 
Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording 
Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording 
Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Record- 
ing Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; \24) Hazelton Land Re- 
cording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc.; 
(27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako 
and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
(Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) 
Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of 
ne ied and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver 

sland. 


Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions having a Bearing on Canada. 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Notr.—Reports of important Royal Commissions back to 1884 have been 
included, but only those reports where a price is quoted are in print; these may be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Royal Commission on the Arrangements re the Finances Advanced for the Construction 
of a Railway to the Pacific: Report (in Journals of the House of Commons, Appendix 1, 
1873), 227 p. Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Royal Commission, 1882, Ottawa, 
5. Stephenson and Co. 3 v., V. 1 and 2 Evidence, V. 3 Conclusions. Royal Commission on 
Immigration, 1884. Royal Commission on Railways: Report with appendices, 1888, 41 p. 
Royal Commission on the Relations of Capital and Labor in Canada: Evidence, Quebec, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 1889,4v. Royal Commission in Reference to Certain 
Charges made against Hon. Sir P. A. Caron: Report, 1893, 602 p. Royal Commission on the 
Shipment and Transportation of Grain: Report, Sessional Papers, 81.4, 1900. Royal Com- 
mission on Chinese and Japanese Immigration: Report, 1902. Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation: Report, 1903, 67 p. (Sup. to Report of Minister of Public Works). Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of British Columbia: Report and minutes of 
evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04. Royal Commission on the Alleged Employment of Aliens in Con- 
nection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 1905. Royal 
Commission on the Grain Trade of Canada: Sessional Papers, 59, 1906. Royal Commission 
on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment Between the Bell Telephone Company of 
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Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 1907, 102 p. Royal Commission on (Life) 
Insurance: Evidence, 4 v.: Report, 1907, 204 p. Royal Commission Quebec Bridge Inquiry: 
Report, 1908,2v. 206+p.: List of plans accompanying the report, 1-37. Royal Commission 
to Inquire into Industrial Disputes in the Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 32 p. 
Royal Commission of Inquiry in the Matter of the Farmers Bank of Canada: Proceedings, 
1913, 717 p. Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education: Com- 
missioners Report, 1913, 4 v. ($2). Royal Commission on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 
44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission re Parliament Buildings’ Fire at Ottawa, Feb. 3, 1916 
(10 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 
1917 (Drayton-Acworth Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Commission re the O’Connor Report 
on Cold Storage in Canada, 1917 (Can. an. rev. 1917, p. 445-451). Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the Civic Strike in Winnipeg: Chief Justice T. G. Mathers and F. G. Tipping, 
Commissioners, 1918 (Statement issued by Department of Labour, June 19). Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Ship-Yards Trouble in Vancouver: W. E. Burns, E. A. James, 
and James McVety, Commissioners, 1918 (Statement issued by Department of Labour, 
June 19). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations: Report together with a minority 
report, 1919, 26 p. (20 cents). Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report of J. G. Ruther- 
ford, C.M.G., Commissioner, 1920 (10 cents). Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: 
Report of S. J. McLean, T. L. Tremblay, Levi Thompson, W. T. R. Preston, 1923 (10 
cents). Royal Commission on Pensions and Re-Establishment, 1923: First interim report, 
1923 (10 cents): Second interim report, 1924 (25 cents): Final report, 1924 ($1). Royal 
Commission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. ($1). Royal Grain In- 
quiry Commission: Interim report, 1924, 32 p. Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: 
Report, 1925, 217 p. ($1). Royal Commission on Maritime Claims: Report, 1926, 45 p. 
(25 cents). Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 
and the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (50 cents). Royal Commission on Customs and 
Excise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p.: Final report, 1928, 24 p. (26 cents). Royal Commission 
on Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia pursuant to Order in Council of Mar. 8, 
1927, 1928, 57 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British 
Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural 
Resources of Manitoba: Report of W. F. A. Turgeon, T. A. Crerar, C. M. Bowman, and Oliver 
Master, 1929, 46 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: 
Report, February, 1930, 60 p. (Beatty Comm.) (16 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire 
into Trading in Grain Futures: Report, 1931, 90 p., chart (Stamp Comm.) (28 cents). Royal 
Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931-32, 115 p., maps, 
chart (Duff Comm.) (75 cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 
1933, 119 p. (Macmillan Report) (50 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads: Report, 
30+506 p., 19385 (Stevens Comm.) ($2). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources 
of Alberta, 1935, 42 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents). Royal Commission on the 
Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on Financial Arrangements Between the Dominion and the Maritime 
Provinces: Report, 24 p., 1935 (Sir Thomas White, Comm.) (10 cents). Royal Commission 
to Investigate Radio Broadcasting and Reception Conditions in Canada: Sir John Aird, 
Chairman, 1929 (25 cents). Royal Commission on Anthracite Coal: H. M. Tory, Com- 
missioner, Feb. 3, 1937, 120 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on the Textile Industry: 
W. F. A. Turgeon, Commissioner, 1938, 308p. (English and French editions), (75 cents). 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, W. F. A. Turgeon, Commissioner, 1938, 264 p. ($1). 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Prince Edward Island.— Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, 55 p. 
H. F. McPhee, Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Financial 
Arrangements with the Dominion Government and Full Implementation of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, August, 1934,30p. The Case of Prince Edward 
Island: Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
by the Government of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, Irwin Pr. Co., 1938, 4+66 p. 


Nova Scotia.— Report of Commission appointed under Chapter 10, Acts 1907, Entitled 
“An Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’’, 1908. Royal Com- 
mission re Expenditures in Connection with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads 
by the Provincial Highway Board: Report, 1921, 20 p. Report of the Royal Commission 
Respecting the Coal Mines of fhe Province, 1925, 59 p., chart. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: 
a Submission of Its Claims with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as 
Presented to the Royal Commission, Halifax, N.S., July 21, 1926,178 + 4p. Royal Com- 
mission on Ratings of the Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. 
Royal Commission on the Mentally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927: Report, 4 p., 
1928. Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, 1930, 71 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines 
of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p., charts. Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 
1933,115p. Royal Commission of Economic Inquiry: a Submission on Dominion-Provincial 
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Relations and the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 
1934, 263 p.: Report, 238 p., bibl., appendices, 133 p. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 1936, 21 p. Submission on Behalf of the Union of Nova Scotia Munici- 
palities, to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. February, 1938, 
37 p. Submission by the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938, 141 p., appendices, 22 p. 


New Brunswick.—Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebec Railway 
Company Charges: Report (N.B. pa. sup. appx., p. 116-147, 1915). Report of the Royal 
Commission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 
10p. The W. H. Harrison, Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjustments of Financial 
Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementation of the Recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 


Quebec.— Royal Commission (appointed to hold an investigation into the adminis- 
trative details of the constitution, working and sale of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Occidental Railway, as well as the final settlement of accounts and other facts relating to 
the railway), Hon. A. B. Routhier, Chairman, 1885 (Dom. an. reg., 1885, p. 182). Royal 
Commission on Lunatic Asylums of the Province of Quebec: Report, 1888, 182 p. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada, 1883, 
181+63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Reser- 
vation and National Park, and Papers and Reports upon Forestry, Forest Schools... 1893. 
Return of Royal Commissions since Confederation, together’ with the dates, subjects, 
etc., 1894, 7p. Royal Commission on the Financial Position of the Province of Ontario: Re- 
port, 1901, 29p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952 
+98+48 p. Royal Commission on Railway Taxation: H. J. Pettypiece, Chairman, Archibald 
Blue and Professor Adam Shortt, Commissioners: Report, 1905 (Can. an. rev., 1905, p. 291-3; 
1906, p. 343). Royal Commission on the University of Toronto: Report, 1906, 60+268 p. 
In the Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration, Management and 
Welfare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report and recommendations by Norman Blain 
Gash, 1917, 35 p. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and appendix, 1917. Royal 
Commission on University Finances: Report, 1921, 160 p. Royal Commission on Auto- 
mobile Insurance Premium Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety 
Responsibility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 
111 p. Royal Commission to Investigate the Advisability of Amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act: Hon. W. E. Middleton, Commissioner (Can. an rev., 1930-31 p. 143—No 
mention of report being issued; only of Judge’s ruling). Royal Commission Appointed to 
Inquire into Certain Matters Concerning the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 
Report, 1982, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Use of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment 
of the Sick, 1932, 171 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into ‘‘the circumstances surrounding 
the arrest and sentencing to five years in the Kingston Penitentiary of Albert Dorland in 
April, 1930, for carrying offensive weapons in the course of an alleged attempt to hold up the 
Royal Bank of Canada Branch at Church and Wellesley Streets, Toronto’, Aug. 2, 1933: 
Hon. A. C. Kingstone, Commissioner. Royal Commission of Inquiry into Alleged Cruelty 
and Unsatisfactory Management at the Children’s Shelter at Windsor, Ontario: M. A. 
Sorsoleil, Commissioner, 1933-34, (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 173-4). Royal Commission to 
Inquire into the Conduct, Management and Administration of the Children’s Aid Society 
of York County: Judge James Parker, Commissioner: Report presented 1934 (Can. an. rev., 
1934, p. 173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Purchase by the Henry Government 
in March, 1933, of the subsidiary company of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and the 
Ownership at the time of some of the Company’s Bonds both by the Hon. George S. Henry 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen...July 12, 1934, (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 188). Royal 
Pyare to Investigate Charges Against Certain Members of the Toronto Police Force, 
1935-36. 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report (Man. 
pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Royal Commission upon the University of Manitoba: Report 
(Man. pa. p. 397-492, 1910). Royal Commission on Technical Education and Industrial 
Training: Report (Maa. pa. p. 281-356, 1912). Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate 
the Charges Made in the Statement of C. P. Fullerton, K.C.: Report, 1916, 17 p. Royal 
Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: Report, 1916, 85 p. Royal Commission 
on all Expenditure for Road Work during the Year 1914: Report, 1917, 60 p. Royal Com- 
mission on all matters Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report 
(Man. pa. No. 17, p. 1161-1205, 1917). Royal Commission on Education: Reports on the 
College of Agriculture and the University of Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1924. Royal Commission 
Appointed to Inquire into the Administration of the Child Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 54 p., chart. Royal Commission re Allega- 
tions as to the Seven Sisters Falls Power Site Agreement: Chief Justice D. A. Macdonald, 
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Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Mr. Justice J. F. Kilgour, 1929 (Pub. in Man. Free Press, May 1 
and 7, 1929). Royal Commission Regarding the Blind in Manitoba and Saskatchewan: 
Dr. Olin H. Burritt, Commissioner, (Tabled in the Legislature Mar. 6, 1931), 45 p. Royal 
Commission on Manitoba Pool Elevators: E. K. Williams, Commissioner, Report, June 
19, 1931 (Can. an. rev., 1930-31, p. 235-6). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the 
[misappropriation] of funds belonging to the University of Manitoba and to Heber Archi- 
bald..., 1932. Manitoba’s Case: A submission presented to the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial relations by the Government of the Province of Manitoba, 1937: 
9 parts—(1) Introduction, 6p.; (2) The constitutional relations of the Dominion and the pro- 
eee 43 p.; (3) The effects of federal monetary policy on western Canadian economy, 

- (4) The effects of federal tariff policy on Western Canadian economy, 40 p.; (5) The 
hae of declining income, 32 p.; (6) The financial problems of municipalities and school 
districts, 26 p.; (7) Analysis of Manitoba’s treasury problem, 96 p.; (8) Manitoba’s case: 
summary and recommendations, 58 p.; (9) An examination of certain proposals for the 
readjustment of Dominion-Provincial financial relations, 29 p. 


Saskatchewan.—Bribery and Liquor Commission: Hon. J. T. Brown and Hon. E. L. 
Elwood, 1916 (Can. an. rev., 1916, p. 705) (not printed). Highway Frauds Commission: 
Hon. E. L. Wetmore, W. E. Mason, and H. G. Smith, 1916. Buildings and Telephone Com- - 
mission: Sir F. W. G. Haultain, Chief Justice, Hon. H. W. Newlands, ard Hon. J. H. La- 
mont, 1916-17. Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 1928, 157 p. Saskatchewan 
Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement: Report, 1930, 206 p. Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate into mining conditions in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1932: His Honour E. R. Wylie, Commissioner. Royal Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 
1933, 42 p. mimeo. Submission by the Government of Saskatchewan to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1937, 4+ 434 p. 


Alberta.— Royal Commission to Inquire into Alleged Undue Interference with Justice 
in the Case of Henry Wise Wood, Jr. and O. B. Lassiter (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 306). 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of Texada Island: Papers (B.C., pa. p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa. p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs 
of the Municipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa. p. 481-512, i-exli, 1892). Royal Com- 
mission on the Management of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum at New Westminster: Report 
(B.C. pa. p. 503-574, 1894). Royal Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry: Final 
report, 1909- 10. Royal Commission on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, 18 p., 1913. 
Royal Commission on Taxation: Synopsis of report and full report, 1912, 38 p. Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture: W. H. Hayward, Chairman, 1912, Full report, 9-+398 p., 1914. Royal 
Commission on Matters Relating to the Sect of Doukhobors in the Province: Report of 
William Blakemore, 1913, 66 p. Royal Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 1913, 29 p. 
Royal Commission on Agriculture: Report, 1914, 9+42 p.: Full report, 1914, 9+398 p. Royal 
Commission on Labour: Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene: Report 
and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission on State Health Insurance and Ma- 
ternity Benefits: C. F. Davie, Chairman: Progress report, Feb. 11, 1930, 30 p.: Final report, 
1932, 63 p. Royal Commission on Chiropractic and Drugless Healing: Denis Murphy, 
Commissioner, 11 p., 19382. Municipal Taxation Commission: A. M. Harper, Chairman, 
4+90 p., mimeo, 1933. British Columbia in the Canadian Confederation: Brief presented 
to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the 
Province of British Columbia, 37 p., 1938: Submission Presented to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province of British Columbia, 
376 p., 1938. 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions 

of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of Evidence, 1st Interim Report, 1912, 

3 p.; 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6+61 p.; Final report, 1917, 9+-199 p.—Minutes of 

evidence, pt. 1: Migration, 1918, 293 p., pt. 2: Natural Resources, Trade, 1912, 3+432 p.: 

Minutes of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915, 54+191 p.: Minutes of eviderce 
taken in Central and Western Canada in 1916; pt. 1, 1917, 12+ 464 p.; pt. 2, 1917, 7+ 462 p. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
1937-38. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1937. 


Legislation of the Second Session, Eighteenth Parliament, Jan. 14, 1937, to 
Apr. 10, 1937. 


Finance and Taxation.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 1, 2 and 45, c. 2 applying to the fiscal year ended Mar, 31, 1937, 
and cc. 1 and 45 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. CC. 1, the Appropriation 
Act, No. 1, 1937, granted a sum not exceeding $37,395,179-14 towards defraying 
the several charges and expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount 
of each of the several items to be voted set forth in the Main Estimates, together 
with a sum not exceeding $16,010,551-17 towards defraying the several charges 
and expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the 
several items to be voted set forth in the Special Supplementary Estimates. C. 2, 
the Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1937, granted a sum not exceeding $40,903,880-76 
towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service set forth 
in the Schedule to the Act and based on Further Supplementary Estimates 1936-37. 
By c. 45, the Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1937, were granted: $186,975,895-69 
towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service, being 
five-sixths of the amount of each of the items set forth in Schedule A to this Act; 
$80,052,755-83, being five-sixths of the amount set forth in Schedule B to this Act; 
$11,339,955-98, being the amount set forth in Schedule C. Under s. 5 of this chapter, 
the Governor in Council was empowered to raise a loan not in excess of $200,- 
000,000 for public works and general purposes, principal and interest being charge- 
able to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


C. 33 is the Gold Clauses Act, 1937. It enables contractual obligations payable 
in money of Canada, which give the creditor a right to require payment in gold or 
gold coin, to be discharged by currency of Canada, dollar for dollar of the face value 
of the obligation. Such currency shall be legal tender for a debt payable in gold. 
Where a gold clause obligation governed by Canadian law is payable in money other 
than money of Canada, tender of the face value in currency which is legal tender for 
the payment of debts in the country of such money shall entitle the debtor to a 
discharge of the obligation. Gold clause obligations are declared to be contrary 
to public policy and are not to be contained in any obligation made from the date of 
this Act. 


National Revenue—C. 19 is an Act to revive the Business Profits War Tax 
Act, 1916, certain provisions of which, relating to the procedure for appeals from 
assessments made thereunder, have been amended by repealing the provisions 
regarding procedure in appeals from assessments and substituting therefor Part VIII 
of the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927) except s. 58. 


Under c. 24, the Customs Act (c. 42, R.S.C. 1927), as subsequently amended, is 
further amended in several respects. Under s.1, the scope of the Act is widened to 
include import and other duties and taxes along with excise duties and taxes as 
those which may be disregarded in estimating ‘‘value for duty” in certain cases. 
Ss. 2 and 3 amend the legislation with regard to the fixing of values for duty. With 
regard to the importation of fire arms and munitions of war, s. 122 of the Act is 
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repealed and new provisions are made under s. 10 of the Statutes for regulating this 
traffic. §. 8 revises the conditions under which drawbacks may be allowed. 


C. 25 amends the Customs Tariff (c. 44, R.S.C. 1927, with later amendments) 
by the addition of subsections governing the rate of exchange on appreciated cur- 
rency in computing value for duty of imported goods, and the application of special 
or dumping duties when such a rate of exchange has been fixed. 


The Customs Tariff is also amended by c. 26, which states that the Governor 
in Council may, in certain cases, order that certain duties and taxes shall be disre- 
garded in estimating market value of goodsimported. By ss. 2 and 3 of this chapter, 
Schedules A and B of the said Act are amended by striking out certain items and 
substituting Schedules A and B of this legislation. 


C. 27 amends the Department of National Revenue Act (c. 137, R.S.C. 1927), 
by repealing the subsection providing gratuity in lieu of leave on retirement. 


A number of amendments are made to the Excise Act, 1934 (c. 52, 1934) by 
ce. 29. The definition of ‘officer’ is extended to include every person employed for 
the purpose of the administration or enforcement of this Act, including any member 
of the R.C.M.P. Tos. 48 of the Act, which deals with the ascertaining and paying 
of duties, is added a subsection dealing with duties imposed on goods bonded in 
warehouse which have been found to be deficient in quantity, to the effect that 
certain spirits, under such circumstances, may be subject to an abatement. The 
subsections providing that priority be given to court proceedings under the Excise 
Act and that penalties under the Act may be levied by sale of the goods and chattels 
of the offender are removed from s. 118. A number of other amendments are made 
to the legislation dealing with distilleries, mainly with respect to penalties for dis- 
tilling without licences, changes in licence fees or duties, and permits to remove 
spirits for export. S. 16 amends Part VII of the original Act by specifically defining 
‘wood alcohol’. The section, also under this Part, relating to the penalties for 
violation of the provisions of this Act is repealed and a new section substituted as 
s. 319A. 


C. 41 amends the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927). Under this 
amendment the term ‘partly manufactured goods’ is limited to goods which are 
to be incorporated into and form a constituent or component part of an article. 
The tax on dressed or dyed furs is raised from 6 to 8 p.c. Schedule III of the Act is 
amended mainly by the broadening of the definition of ‘fire brick’ and the addition 
of photographs, paintings, drawings, etc.; raw and salted hides; and materials used 
_ as ingredients in canned fish. Spinal braces and articles for the use of the blind are 

added to “Goods Enumerated in Customs Tariff Items’. 


Agriculture.—By c. 8, which amends the Dairy Industry Act, Cheddar cheese 
is exempted from the regulations relating to the weight of packaged cheese. Other 
amendments under this legislation are of a minor nature. 


According to the amendment to the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (c. 23, 
1935), enacted by c. 14, the Governor in Council may establish one or more Advisory 
Committees to take over the duties, with the addition of the development and — 
promotion of land utilization and land settlement, of the former Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Advisory Committee. The stipulations regarding the membership 
of that Committee do not apply to the new Committees, but the chairman of each 
is to be appointed by the Minister. The Act authorizes the necessary expenditure 
for the fiscal years 1938-39 to 1939-40. 
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C. 30, cited as the Feeding Stuffs Act, 1937, lays down regulations demanding 
the registration of certain feeding stuffs (given in Schedule A) offered for sale. 
Registration may be refused by the Minister in cases where the feeding stuff does 
not conform with stated analysis specifications and if registration is approved no 
change may be made in composition or ingredients without the consent of the 
Minister. Feeding stuffs (Schedule A) and by-products (Schedule B) must be 
labelled in the different ways prescribed. Provision is made for the appointment 
of the necessary inspectors and analysts, and offences and penalties under the 
Act are laid down. The Feeding Stuffs Act (c. 67, R.S.C. 1927) is repealed. 


A Dominion guarantee of principal and interest of loans made by any chartered: 
bank and guaranteed by the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, for 
the purpose of purchasing seed grain and providing other assistance to farmers in 
connection with seeding operations during the spring of 1937, is provided for by 
c. 39, the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1937. The aggregate principal amount 
of such loans in Alberta shall not exceed $1,600,000, in Manitoba $750,000, and in 
Saskatchewan $6,600,000. Guarantees given under this legislation must conform 
to certain stated terms and meet with the approval of the Governor in Council. | 


C. 40 is the Seeds Act, 1937, and sets forth regulations regarding the sale of 
cereal, forage crop, grass, field root, garden or vegetable and other seed under 
separate categories, the use of established variety names and licences for new names 
(the Minister of Agriculture has power to refuse or cancel a licence, or change a 
name). The advertising of seed for sale, the sale of seed for export, the importation 
of seed, the taking of official samples, etc. is also provided for. Penalties for violation 
of the provisions of this Act are laid down. This legislation repeals the Seeds Act 
(c. 185, R.S.C. 1927) as amended in 1928 (c. 47). 


Fisheries.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada is created under ec. 31. 
The constitution of the Board is defined. Members serve without salary but expenses 
and, in certain cases, emoluments are provided for. The Board is given charge of all 
Dominion fishery research stations and control of investigations in connection with 
marine and freshwater fisheries, etc., which work was formerly carried on by the 
Biological Board. Other work may be assigned to the Board by the Minister of 
Fisheries. The Biological Board Act (c. 18, R.S.C. 1927) is repealed. 


C. 36 is cited as the Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) Act, 1937. 
In the Schedule to this Act is set forth the Convention between Canada and the 
United States of America for the Preservation of the Halibut Fishery of the Northern 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, signed at Ottawa, Jan. 29, 1937. The Act confirms 
the Convention and suspends any other inconsistent laws. Powers for carrying out ~ 
the Convention are vested in the Governor in Council and the appoftionment of 
expenses of the International Fisheries Commission is laid down. A. close season 
is defined for halibut fishing in territorial waters and control measures are set forth. 
Violations of this Act and penalties therefor are laid down. 


Immigration.—By c. 34 a number of minor amendments are made to the 
Immigration Act (c. 93, R.S.C. 1927). A proviso is added to the section on domicile 
to the effect that persons absent from the Dominion on business as employees of 
Canadian organizations or of His Majesty’s Government in Canada shall not lose 
their Canadian domicile on such account. Persons in transit through Canada from 
and to outside points are included in ‘non-immigrant classes’ and persons suffering 
from trachoma are included in “prohibited classes” of immigrants. Forms C, F, 
and G in the Schedule are repealed and new forms substituted. A number of minor 
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amendments are made as a consequence of the administration of the Immigration 
Act having been transferred to the Department of Mines and Resources. 


Insurance.—The section of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, which deals with the registration of provincial companies, is amended by 
c.5. It is now provided that the deposit required to be made by certain provincial 
companies may be less, within limits, than the amount otherwise required under 
this Act. 


Justice.—By c. 4 (the British Columbia Divorce Appeals Act), the Court of 
Appeal of British Columbia shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals 
from an order, judgment or decree of a court of the province or a judge thereof 
having jurisdiction in divorce and matrimonial causes. 


The Supreme Court Act (c. 35, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by c. 42. To s. 37 
dealing with appeals direct to the Supreme Court from courts other than courts of 
last resort in a province by leave of such courts, by consent of both parties, and where 
over $2,000 is involved, the proviso is added that no such leave shall be granted by 
such court of final resort unless the appeal lies to that court and to the Supreme 
Court from the judgment pronounced in that appeal. 


Labour.—The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 (c. 11 of the 
Statutes), is an Act to increase employment by encouraging the repair of rural and 
urban homes. The Government of Canada may guarantee approved lending 
institutions against losses, which may result from home improvement loans, to the 
extent of 15 p.c. of the amount of such loans. The amount of loans which may be 
guaranteed under this Act shall not exceed $50,000,000 and the total liability of the 
Government is therefore $7,500,000. The amount of individual loans shall not 
exceed $2,000 except in the case of a multiple family dwelling or a property to be so 
converted, when it shall not exceed $1,000 for each family plus $1,000. Such loans 
must comply with conditions laid down in the Act and are subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


Under c. 28, which is an act to amend the Combines Investigation Act (c. 26, 
R.S.C. 1927), the definitions of ‘Commissioner’ and ‘‘Minister’’ are amended and 
the definition of ‘Special Commissioner” is added. Ss. 5-9 of the Act, which were 
repealed by c. 54 of the Statutes of 1935, are now replaced by new sections which 
cover the subjects of administration of the legislation and remuneration of officers 
in amended form. The Governor in Council may appoint a Commissioner and an 
Assistant Commissioner, and may also appoint from time to time one or more 
Special Commissioners whose duty it shall be to conduct an investigation into any 
alleged combine. The Commissioner may employ such temporary, technical and 
special assistants as are necessary. Whereas formerly, after a preliminary inquiry, 
the decision of the Commissioner as to whether further inquiry should be made was 
final, a report must now be made to the Minister who may instruct further investi- 
gation. At the conclusion of an investigation, the Special Commissioner shall 
make a report to the Commissioner which shall be transmitted to the Minister and 
within fifteen days be made public unless otherwise decided by the Minister. The 
authority of the Commission to investigate agreements according to the provisions 
of the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935, and to.report to the 
Minister of Justice the misuse of a patent with a view to having the patent revoked, 
is repealed. The Act is extended to provide that orders of the Commissioner or 
Special Commissioner compelling the attendance of any witness or the production 
of any book, record, paper, or article, or the examination of any person on oath, or for 
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certain other purposes, can be enforced only on the certificate of the President of the 
Exchequer Court or Chief Commissioner of the Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission that it is fit and proper that the action mentioned in the application 
should be taken. It is further provided that where an investigation under the Act 
is proceeding in any province, and the Commissioner or Special Commissioner is 
desirous of exercising the power to commit to prison or otherwise penalize any person, 
application for authority to do so may be made to a judge of the Supreme or Superior 
Court of the province in which the investigation is being made. 


For the purpose of expanding employment in primary and secondary production 
and at the same time conserving and developing natural resources, accelerating the 
expansion of trade, industry, and gainful occupation, and thereby lessening the 
governmental burdens consequent upon unemployment and agricultural distress, 
the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, (c. 44) was enacted. The 
Act authorizes the execution of such works and undertakings as may be determined, 
and the employment thereon of competent persons who are in receipt of relief. 
All contracts for such works carried out under provincial jurisdiction but to which 
the Dominion Government is contributing shall be approved by the Minister of 
Labour and supervised by the Dominion Government. The Government may 
enter into agreements with any of the provinces respecting alleviation of unemploy- 
ment conditions and of agricultural distress and may, where necessary, grant finan- 
cial assistance by way of a loan to assist the province to pay its share of expenditures 
for such purposes. Such agreements may be entered into with corporations or 
individuals respecting expansion of industrial employment, but no financial assist- 
ance shall be granted to any province unless certified statements as the Dominion 
Government may require are furnished. The Dominion Government may also 
examine and audit provincial records related to such works if deemed necessary. 


Parliamentary Representation.—C. 9 amends the Dominion Franchise 
Act to permit of the annual revision of the lists of electors being omitted for the 
year 1937. 


Pensions.—By c. 12, the payments of pensions and compassionate allowances 
to officers’ wives, under the Militia Pension Act, are to be made in equal monthly 
instalments in arrear, instead of yearly in advance, and, unless otherwise specified, 
shall continue during the lifetime of the recipient. 

C. 18 amends the Old Age Pensions Act (ec. 156, R.S.C. 1927). It provides for 
the payment of a pension to every blind person, 40 years of age or over, who does not 
receive a pension in respect of blindness under other legislation, and whose income is 
less than the specified amount for each of the classes enumerated in s. 8A, s-s. 1. 
The maximum pension is $240 yearly, but in the case of a blind person who, after 
the coming into force of this legislation, marries a blind person unable to perform 
work for which sight is essential the maximum pension is $120. Maximum pensions 
are subject to reductions as laid down. Pensions for blind persons are to be made 
on the same basis as old age pensions, #.e., the Dominion Government will contribute 
75 p.c. of the cost if and when the individual provinces undertake to contribute the 
remainder. . 


The Throne.—By c. 16, the alteration in the law touching the Succession to 
the Throne, as set forth in the Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom entitled 
“His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication Act, 1936”, is assented to in line with 
the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The Instrument of Abdication is set out in 
Schedule 1 to the Act and the request and consent of Canada to the enactment of the 
said Act in Schedule 2. 
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Trade and Commerce.—C. 15 amends the Precious Metals Marking Act 
(c. 84, R.S.C. 1927) so far as the latter legislation applies to gold- and silver-plated 
articles. To the original list of such articles which must have applied to them the 
authorized trade mark are added “gold plate” and “gold plated’, “‘silver plate’ and 
“silver plated”. The penalties outlined in s. 14 of the original legislation are also 
amplified with regard to the importation of advertising matter wrongly describing 
such articles. 


The Trade Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom is approved 
by ce. 17. Inconsistent laws are suspended and the United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment Act, 1932, (c. 2, 1932-33) is repealed. The new Agreement is set out in the 
seven Schedules to the Act. 


C. 18 isa minor amendment to the Weights and Measures Act regarding recovery 
of penalties. 


A Trade Agreement between Canada and Germany, as set out in the Schedule 
to the Act, is approved by c. 20 of the Statutes. : 


C. 21 approves a Trade Agreement between Canada and Uruguay, as set out in 
the Schedule to the Act. 


Transportation.—Railway.—By c. 3, independent auditors for the year 1937 
are appointed to make a continuous audit of the accounts of the National Railways 
notwithstanding the provisions of s. 13 of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act, 1933. 


C. 6 is an Act to authorize the provision of moneys to meet certain expenditures 
made and indebtedness incurred by the Canadian National Railways during the 
calendar year 1937 and to authorize the guarantee by the Dominion Government of 
certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National Railways. The Company 
is given power to issue securities for retiring maturing obligations and payment of 
sinking funds to the extent of $7,114,000 and for capital improvements to the extent 
of $23,607,700. The form and terms of the guarantee are laid down. 


The cancellation of capital stocks and certain indebtedness of the Canadian 
National Railway System to the Dominion Government and the adjustment of the 
accounts of the System is provided for by c. 22, the Canadian National Railway 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. Certain Government claims against the Canadian 
National Railways are abandoned, and capital stock surrendered. Provision is also 
made for the adjustment of differences between the Public Accounts and the National 
Railway System accounts; surpluses and deficits, notwithstanding s. 15 of the 
Canadian National Railways Act, are now to be included in the surpluses and deficits 
of the National Railways but the directors of the C.N.R. may cause surplus earnings 
to be paid over to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The ‘proprietor’s equity’ 
must now be shown in the accounts of the National Railway System and included 
in the net debt of Canada as well as disclosed in the Public Accounts under ‘‘Govern- 
ment assistance to railways’. A ‘Securities Trust’ is established to which is 
transferred indebtedness amounting to $1,218,642,195-67 as set out in Schedules 
Al and A2 which it is to hold as authorized by this Act. 


Other —Minor amendments are made to the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act by c. 10, mainly respecting changes made necessary by the organization of the 
Department of Transport and the National Harbours Board. 

C. 28 provides for the opening of a Department of Transport Stores Account to 
which shall be charged the value, at cost, of all stores acquired prior to Apr. 1, 1927, 
and transferred to the Department of Transport, together with all subsequently 
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acquired stores. The Minister of Finance is authorized to make such advances 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund as may be necessary to enable the Minister of 
Transport to acquire or replenish such materials and equipment as is authorized by 
statute, but the outstanding balance of such advances shall at no time exceed one 
million dollars, and the appropriations of the Department for the particular items 
covered are to be applied against such advances. 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines are incorporated under c. 43. The Corporation, 
under the management of a Board of Directors composed of seven persons, to be 
elected and appointed as provided, is authorized to establish, operate, and maintain 
air lines for the purpose of transporting mails, passengers, and goods by air and to 
enter into contracts for such transportation across Canada and between and within 
the several provinces. The authorized capital of the Corporation is $5,000,000 
(50,000 shares of $100 par value). Shares were offered to the Canadian National 
Railway Company at par and the Company was permitted to sell or dispose of 
not more than 24,900 shares (except by the approval of Parliament) to persons 
engaged or interested in aviation and approved by the Minister of Transport. 
The Minister is empowered to contract with the Corporation for the operation 
and maintenance of the Trans-Canada Lines and the Postmaster General may enter 
into a contract with the Corporation for the transport of mails by the Trans-Canada 
Lines. 


Miscellaneous.—Amendments are made regarding the organization of the 
Central Council and the Executive Committee of the Red Cross Society by c. 7. 


C. 32 is the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1937. It is an offence against this Act to 
enlist, or induce another to enlist, in the armed forces of a foreign State at war with 
a friendly foreign State (except that nationals of countries which are represented 
in Canada by foreign consular or diplomatic officers may be recruited by the latter 
under regulations made by the Governor in Council), to take on board a conveyance 
any person so enlisted, to build, commission, equip, or dispatch ships to be employed 
by armed forces of any foreign State against a friendly State, to prepare any military, 
naval, or air expedition to proceed against dominions of any friendly State, or to 
bring within Canada, in violation of Canadian neutrality, any prize of war. Offences 
against this Act may be prosecuted as indictable offences in which case fines up to 
$2,000 or two years imprisonment or both fine and imprisonment may be imposed. 
Regulations that the Governor in Council may make under this Act are to be pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette. The Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (ce. 90, 33-34 Victoria) is repealed in so far as it 
is part of the law of Canada. 


C. 35, the National Parks Act, 1937, provides for the setting aside, as a National 
Park, of such lands in New Brunswick as the province and Canada agree upon, 
subject to the National Parks Act (c. 33, 1930). The Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island National Parks Act (c. 43, 1936) is amended by s. 3 of this legislation 
to provide for the withdrawal from the park in Nova Scotia of certain lands in Cape 
Breton island. 


By c. 37, the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of Ottawa is extended 
for another year as from July 1, 1936. 


C. 38 amends the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act (c. 160, R.S.C. 1927) 
with respect to the appointment of the R.C.M.P. Reserve, which formerly contained 
only officers and men who had served in the Force and who were appointed to the 
Reserve for a term not exceeding one year. The Commissioner may now appoint, 
for a period of three years, such number of men, as reserve constables, as the Gover- 
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nor in Council thinks proper. Regulations relating to the conditions of appoint- 
ment, rank and promotion, resignation, pension, and training, etc., of members 
of this Reserve are stated. It is provided that time served in the permanent forces 
of Canada may be included in the term of service of officers and constables of the 
R.C.M.P. for purposes of pension. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


The reader is referred to the different provincial authorities for information in 
this connection. It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested 
in having all provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head is more 
than offset by the information of more general interest which it has been possible to 
include in the limited space available, but which would otherwise have had to be 
omitted. 


Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year. 


Subsection 1.—The Economic and Financial Year, 1937.* 


While constructive factors dominated the economic situation during the first 
eleven months of 1937, a drop of 6-5 points in the index of the physical volume of 
business gave evidence of the industrial recession which began in Lecember. In 
comparison with the year 1936, however, there was an increase of 9-4 p.c. in 
the 1937 index; major economic factors, except capitalized yields of Dominion bonds, 
all recorded increases. ‘The indexes of the physical volume of business for the three 
latest completed years are given below, 1926 being taken as the base year. 


Month. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. Month. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 

MANUSE VAR RE Ses og creek U7 dale tOGe see LLO Ose duly. fete ek Bee he as eka 103-0 | 110-8 | 126-5 
Hebruarvee sco cek sc eick 100-6 104-8 LID Orin August tye scree an cats - 107-9 113-5 123-4 
TOW a ee raters ok o.6 vs 94-2 104-0 118-7 || September............... 101-9 120-0 123-8 
AD eee tes ea sk whe 98-7 | 111-0 124-0 | ‘October! . 0.0.00. oie... 107-2 121-5 127-4 
iG Ae ae 3 Pe Aan ee 103-3 107-6 122-0 || November.............% 110-0 118-0 127-9 
GUN@aw cs Nee sh creas ws 99-2 111-1 126-0" December si... 5.502 0. e2 106-2 118-4 121+4 


Agriculture.—The volume of principal field crops in 1937 was nearly 7 p.c. 
under that of the preceding year, drought being responsible for low yields in the 
southern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. On the basis of value, the only 
provinces to record gains in farm revenues were Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. Most of the major field crops registered declines in the volume of 
production, barley, rye, and mixed grains being exceptions. The acreage sown to 
potatoes increased by 5-8 p.c., and the total yield by 7-4 p.c., the value being 
slightly above the five-year average but nearly 40 p.c. under that of 1936, when 
prices were exceptionally high. 

Slaughterings of cattle decreased slightly, but exports of live cattle increased 
by 13p.c. Exports of live hogs also increased and pork exports registered an increase 
of over 25 p.c. The production and export of butter suffered slight declines but 
cheese exports increased by 8-6 p.c. 

The rise in wholesale prices of farm products during 1937 was greater than in 
any other important commodity group. Asa result such prices compared favourably 
with those of other groups for the first time in eight years. | 


* Abbreviated from ‘‘Business Conditions in Canada, 1937’’, prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Minerals.—Canada’s mineral production valued at $456,800,000 in 1937, 
showed a gain of 26-2 p.c. over 1936, the previous peak year. The increase was 
due to both greater production and higher prices, copper, lead, and zine being notable 
in the latter connection. 


Gold production increased by 9-3 p.c., while the value of all metallic minerals 
was 28-8 p.c. greater than in the preceding year, that of fuels was 9-7 p.c. higher, 
the increase in the quantity of crude petroleum being noteworthy. Other non- 
metallic minerals increased by 34-38 p.c., the gains in the quantities of asbestos and 
gypsum being 36-1 p.c. and 25-0 p.c., respectively. Clay products and other struc- 
tural materials increased by 32-2 p.c. and 33-7 p.c., respectively. 


Forestry.—Kmployment in the three major divisions of this group, viz., 
logging, sawmilling, and pulp and paper, showed increases of 36-5 p.c., 11-1 p.c., 
and 12-7 p.c., respectively. The production of newsprint, at 3,600,000 tons, reached 
a new high point, the increase over 1936 having been 14-4 p.c. Exports of forest 
products showed a gain of 25 p.c. over the preceding year, planks and boards recorded 
an increase of 23-3 p.c., while newsprint was 15-4 p.c. greater. 


Electric Power.—The output of central electric stations in 1937 amounted to 
27,575,000,000 k.w.h., an increase of 8-6 p.c. over 1936. This was a new peak of 
production and the industry is now directing its attention to the need of extending 
existing plants or undertaking new developments to meet the increasing require- 
ments of its customers. 


Manufacturing.—The volume of manufacturing production was slightly 
greater than in 1929 and showed a gain of 8-5 p.c. over 1936. The output of 
industries engaged in the production of producer goods showed an increase of 13-1 
p.c. The output of steel ingots was of 25-6 p.c. greater than in 1936, while the in- 
crease in pig iron production amounted to 32-4 p.c. The gain in the index of con- 
sumer goods amounted to 6:5 p.c. 


Construction.—Construction contracts awarded exceeded the total for 1936 
by nearly 38 p.c. Residential and industrial construction showed increases of 
31 p.c. and 126 p.c., respectively, while business buildings also recorded an increase 
of 46 p.c. 


External Trade.—A further gain in merchandise trade was recorded in 1937, 
exports having increased by 8-4 p.c. and imports by 27-4 p.c. Owing to the high 
level of exports, the balance of commodity or visible trade was largely in Canada’s 
favour. Among the ‘invisible’ items in the complete picture of international 
transactions, mention should be made of the tourist trade, which is estimated to 
have left net wealth in the country to the extent of about $170,000,000, an increase 
of 20-8 p.c. over 1936. 


Transportation.—Carloadings recorded an increase of 5-7 p.c., although 
decreases were shown in grain, and coal and coke. Manufactured products were 
moved in greater volume, and also ore and forestry products. Gross operating, 
revenues of the Canadian railways showed an increase of 6-0 p.c. over the preceding 
year. 


Canal traffic recorded a general advance in 1937, the traffic passing through the 
St. Lawrence canals during the period of navigation showed an increase of 11 p.c. 
and reached a new high point of 9,195,439 tons. The traffic through the Canadian 
and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie has been exceeded only in four other 
years, and showed a gain of 26 p.c. over 1936. A new high record was shown for the 
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Welland canal, the total of 11,747,950 tons being an increase of 12-6 p.c. over 1936. 
There was a gain of 8-8 p.c. in the tonnage of freight carried through all Canadian 
canals, as compared with the preceding year. 


Employment and Unemployment.—tThe continued gain in employment, 
as reported by employers, indicated substantial business recovery, fewer persons 
being shown as employed in governmentally assisted projects. Index numbers of 
employment, as at the first of each month of 1937, will be found at pp. 768-774 of. 
the present volume. 


The number of fully-employable persons on the relief rolls declined about 40 p.c. 
from the level of the preceding year. 


Prices.—Wholesale price levels turned downward in April, 1937, after an 
irregular rise dating from February, 1933. A short-lived midsummer recovery 
supported mainly by farm products was followed by a steady decline which extended 
wellinto 1938. Living costs continued to rise gradually, with foods, rent, and clothing 
becoming definitely more expensive than in 1936. Security prices experienced 
appreciable losses dating from the end of March. Common and preferred stocks 
suffered to a much greater extent than high-grade bonds. As in the case of com- 
modity prices, the 1937 decline in stock markets was the first serious set-back since 
prices commenced to advance from the depression nadir (June, 1932, for common 
stocks). 


Banking.—The advance in current loans of the chartered banks continued 
steadily throughout 1937, the average of the twelve monthly figures showing a gain 
of 4-7 p.c. Notice deposits averaged 3-6 p.c. greater than in 1936, while demand 
desposits increased by 11-8 p.c. Despite the greater amount of money on loan, 
the banks holdings of securities increased by 7-2 p.c. 


Bank debits showed a decrease from the position of 1936, the average being 
down 2-1 p.c. On the other hand, notes in the hands of the public increased 
by 3-3 p.c. at the end of December, 1937, as compared with the same date of the 
-preceding year. 


Public Finance.—Figures for the elapsed nine months of the Dominion fiscal 
year showed that, at Dec. 31, 1937, ordinary revenues had increased by over 
$61,000,000, or by 18-8 p.c. as compared with the corresponding period ended in 
December, 1936. Ordinary expenditures increased to a lesser extent, being nearly 
$7,000,000, or 2-5 p.c. greater than in the similar period of 1936. Total expenditures 
amounted to $362,000,000, an increase of 0-4 p.c. Relief expenditures were down 
some $10,000,000, but Government-owned enterprises called for an increase in 
expenditure of $5,000,000. 


Subsection 2.—Other Principal Events of the Year. 


Provincial General Elections.—General elections, not reported in the 1937 
Year Book, took place in Ontario on Oct. 6, 1937, when the Liberal Government of 
Hon. M. F. Hepburn was returned to office, and in Saskatchewan on June 8, 1938, 
when the Liberal Government of Hon. W. J. Patterson was returned to office. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations.—On Aug. 14, 1937, a Royal Commission 
was appointed “to investigate the economic and financial basis of Confederation 
and of the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the last seventy years”. The Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Chief 
Justice of Ontario, was appointed chairman of the Commission, and public sittings 
were commenced at Winnipeg on Nov. 29, 1937. Subsequently, sittings were 
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held in all the provinces and briefs received from Provincial Governments and many 
other bodies. The report of the Committee has not yet been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 


The Bank of Canada.—On June 8, 1938, the Minister of Finance gave notice 
of a resolution to introduce a bill to completely nationalize the Bank of Canada, 
by acquiring the 100,000 outstanding Class “A” shares (par value $50 each) at the 
price of $59-20 per share and accrued dividends. The Government has, since 1935, 
held a majority capital interest through its ownership of 102,000 Class “B” shares. 
Following the purchase of the Class “A” shares, the capital structure of the Bank 
is to be reduced to $5,000,000, consisting of 100,000 shares of $50 each, issued to 
the Minister of Finance. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—Count Robert de Dampierre, who succeeded 
M. Raymond Brugére as Minister of France to Canada, presented his credentials 
to His Excellency the Governor General on Dec. 9, 1937. 


Baron Shu Tomii, who succeeded Mr. Sotomatsu Kato as Minister of Japan 
to Canada, presented his credentials to His Excellency the Governor General on 
May 25, 1938. 


Trade Agreements, etc.—Reference is made at p. 487 of the present volume 
to the extension of the British preference to various colonies, and of most-favoured- 
nation treatment to certain dominions, colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories. 


Particulars of the latest changes in agreements with the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the Commonwealth will be found at pp. 488-490, and with foreign 
countries at pp. 490-497. 


St. Lawrence Waterways Treaty.—This Treaty, submitted by the United 
States:Government to the Dominion Government on June 1, 1938, combined, in 
revised form, the St. Lawrence Treaty of 1932 and the N iagara Convention of 1929— 
both previously rejected by the United States Senate. It is designed to meet 
objections of Ontario to the development of power on the Canadian side of the 
international section before there is a market to absorb it; under the revised 
draught, Ontario would also be permitted to divert water from the Albany River 
basin to the Great Lakes, and an export market for surplus power would be opened 
up in the United States. The Treaty is now under consideration by the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments concerned. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


1937.—(See.also pp. 1094-1095 of the 1937 Year Book.) June 19, Honoré 
Mercier, K.C., Chateauguay, Que., Chairman of the Quebec Streams Commission 
and former Minister of Lands and Forests for Quebec. Hon. Humphrey Mellish, 
Halifax, N.S., former Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. June 23, 
James A, Sangster, Cornwall, Ont., M.L.A. for Glengarry. Lieut-Col. T-§. Belcher, 
Vancouver, B.C., former Deputy Commissioner of the R.C.M.P. June 30, Thomas 
V. Smith, Winnipeg, Man., Sergeant-at-Arms of the Manitoba Legislature. July 1, 
Robert Telford, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Clerk of Statistics, Department of National 
Revenue. July 10, Roland G. Orr, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Architect of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. July 25, Sir Charles Saunders, Toronto, Ont., former 
Dominion Cerealist, and discoverer of Marquis wheat. Aug. 6, Hon. H. B. Rain- 
ville, Atlantic City, N.J., U.S.A., former Speaker of the Quebec Legislative Assembly. 
Aug. 12, George F. O'Halloran, Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
and Commissioner of Patents. AUS,22; Col. LH Beer, Ottawa, Ont., Chief 
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Salvage Officer, Government Contracts Supervision Committee. Aug. 23, Hon. 
James D. Chaplin, P.C., St. Catharines, Ont., former Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Aug. 24, David M. Wright, Stratford, Ont., former M.P. for Perth North. 
Sept. 4, D. A. Cameron, Montreal, Que., M. P. for Cape Breton North. Sept. 6. 
John Shearer, Ottawa, Ont., former Superintendent of Public Buildings, Dept. of 
Public Works. Sept. 10, Col. A. O. Lambert, Montreal, Que., former Director 
of Pay Services, Dept. of National Defence. Sept. 22, William J. Lynch, I.S.0., 
Ottawa, Ont., former Chief of the Dominion Patent Office. Sept. 28, Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, P.C., Montreal, Que., Senator for Rougemont and former Postmaster 
General and Speaker of the House of Commons. Sept. 30, Hon. W. J. Roche, P.C., » 
C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Minister of the Interior. Oct. 6, Hon. James Arthurs, Toronto, Ont., 
Senator. Oct. 12, Albert Champagne, Ottawa, Ont., former M.P. for Battleford. 
Oct. 13, Hon. Simon F. Tolmie, P.C., V.S., former Dominion Minister of Agriculture 
and Premier of B.C. Oct. 15, Capt. L. G. Dixon, Ottawa, Ont., Supervisor of 
Nautical Services, Dept. of Transport. Oct. 28, Hon. D. A. Macdonald, Winnipeg, 
Man., Chief Justice of the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. Nov. 1, Malcolm 
McGugan, Strathroy, Ont., former M.P. for Middlesex South. Nov. 2, Mr. Justice 
J. B. Archambault, Montreal, Que., Senior Judge of the Circuit Court of the District 
of Montreal. Nov. 16, Hon. Nemése Garneau, Quebec, Que., M.L.C. for Shawinigan. 
Nov. 20, J. A. Verville, St. Flavien, Que., M.P. for Lotbiniére. Nov. 21, Dr. M. R. 
Blake, Winnipeg, Man., former M.P. for Winnipeg North. Nov. 22, Judge Henry 
Carpenter, Hamilton, Ont., Junior County Judge for Wentworth. Dec. 7, Lawson 
O. Clifford, Oshawa, Ont., former M.P. for Ontario. Dec. 19, Dr. C. J. Hamilton, 
Cornwall, Ont., former M.P. for Stormont. Dec. 24, Hon. John Alexander McEvoy, 
Toronto, Ont., Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 27, Sir Douglas 
Hazen, P.C., Saint John, N.B., retired Chief Justice of New Brunswick and former 
Premier of New Brunswick and Dominion Cabinet Minister. 1938.—Jan. 4, Rt. 
Hon. Sir George H. Perley, P.C., G.C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., M.P. for Argenteuil and 
former High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom and Minister of 
Overseas Military Forces. Wm. M. Ryan, Saint John, N.B., M.P. for St. John- 
Albert. Jan. 5, Hon. Arthur C. Kingstone, Vancouver, B.C., Judge of the Ontario 
Supreme Court. Jan. 8, Hon. Aimé Bénard, Winnipeg, Man., Senator for St. 
Boniface. Jan. 11, Archibald J. Macdonald, North Lancaster, Ont., former M.P. 
for Glengarry. Jan. 13, Hon. Wm. L. Walsh, Victoria, B.C., former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta. Jan. 18, Alex D. Chaplin, Chatham, Ont., former M.P. for 
Kent. Jan. 24, Mr. Justice A. E. McPhillips, Victoria, B.C., Judge of the Appeal 
Court of B.C. and former Attorney-General. Jang@26, William S. Hall, Edmonton, 
Alta., M.P. for Edmonton East. Jan. 28, Judge Albert Edward Taylor, Sarnia, 
Ont., County Judge for Lambton. Jan. 29, Capt. G. E. Robertson, Ottawa, Ont., 
Supervisor of Pilotage, Dept. of Transport. Feb. 3, Milton D. McVicar, Petrolia, 
Ont., M.L.A. for Lambton East. Feb. 10, Mr. Justice Auguste Tessier, Quebec, 
Que., former Judge of the Superior Court and Quebec Cabinet Minister. Dr. 
Frank P. Patterson, Vancouver, B.C., Leader of the Official Opposition in the 
British Columbia Legislature. Hon. William F. Roberts, M.D., Saint John, N.B., 
‘Minister of Health and Labour in the New Brunswick Government. Feb. 20, 
William A. Boys, Augusta, Ga., U.S.A., former M.P. for Simcoe. Feb. 22, Col. 
George P. Murphy, C.M.G., E.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Quartermaster-General 
of the C.E.F. Feb. 27, Mr. Justice Adolphe Stein, Montreal, Que., Judge of the 
Superior Court of Quebec and former M.P. for Kamouraska, Mar. 5, Major- 
General Sir James H. MacBrien, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Toronto, Ont., Com- 
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missioner of the R.C.M.P. and former Chief of the General Staff. Mar. 8, Peter 
Sinclair, Ottawa, Ont., M.P. for Queens, P.E.I. Mar. 14, Engineer Lieutenant- 
Commander Charles §. Stephen, Ottawa, Ont., Technical Adviser, Marine Section, 
R.C.M.P. Mar. 20, Hon. Martin Burrell, P.C., Ottawa, Ont., Parliamentary 
Librarian. Mar. 23, Hon. Walter Scott, Guelph, Ont., former M.P. for Assiniboia, 
and first premier of Saskatchewan. Mar. 25, Hon. A. E. Fripp, Ottawa, Ont., 
Senator for Ottawa. Apr. 7, Hon. Norman Scarth Macdonnell, Toronto, Ont., 
Justice of Supreme Court of Ontario, Appellate Division. Apr. 14, Levi Thomson, 
K.C., Regina, Sask., former M.P. for Qu’Appelle. May 3, Major Frederick C. 
Betts, Mayo, Que., M.P. for London, Ont. May 6, Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., Baslow, Derbyshire, England, Governor General of Canada, 
1916-21. June 3, Alexander McKay Edwards, Galt, Ont., M.P. for Waterloo South. 
Hon. Hugh Ross, Halifax, N.S., Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
June 5, Hon. Morrison M. MacBride, Brantford, Ont., Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. May 29, Thos. F. Sutherland, Toronto, Ont., Deputy Minister of Mines for 
Ontario. May 31, William J ackson, Port Stanley, Ont., former M.P. for West Elgin. 


Section 4.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1937.—Nov. 23, Albert Matthews, Esq., LL.D., Toron- 
to, Ont.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario from Noy. 30, 1937. 


Senators, 1938.—Jan. 20, Norman Platt Lambert, Ottawa, Ont.; Duncan 
McLean Marshall, Toronto, Ont. 


New Members of the House of Commons, 1937.—Oct. 18, Matthew Mac- 
Lean, elected for Cape Breton N orth-Victoria, N.S. Novy. 1, Angus Neil McCallum, 
elected for Frontenac-Addington, Ont. Nov. 8, Hon. William Earl Rowe, elected 
for Dufferin-Simcoe, Ont. Nov. 29, Robert Wellington Mayhew, elected for Vic- 
toria, B.C. Dec. 27, Joseph N. Francoeur, elected for Lotbiniére, Que. 1938.— 
Jan. 17, Joseph A. Bonnier, elected for St. Henry, Que. Feb. 21, Allan G. McAvity, 
elected for St. John-Albert, N.B. Feb. 28, Georges Héon, elected for Argenteuil, 
Que. Mar. 21, Orvis A. Kennedy, elected for Edmonton East, Alta. Apr. 25, 
James Lester Douglas, elected for Queens, P.E.I. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1937.—His Excellency the Governor General 
has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz.: Nov. 13, Lieut.-Col. 
A. E. Nash, M.C., the Governor General’s Horse Guards. 1938.—Apr. 1, Lieut.- 
Col. P. Flynn, Royal 22e Regiment, vice Lieut.-Col. G. E. A. Dupuis, M.C. Apr. 5, 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. H. Wurtele, M.C., V.D., the Governor General’s Foot Guards, 
vice Lieut.-Col. G. G. Chrysler, M.C., V.D. 


Official Appointments, 1937.—June 24, Hon. John Alexander Mathieson, 
Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, appointed Administrator of the Government 
of the Province of Prince Edward Island from Apr. 10 to June 10, 1937, to continue 
as Administrator up to and including June 17, 1937. Sir Frederick Banting, Banting 
Institute, Department of Medical Research, University of Toronto; Professor E. F. 
Burton, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Toronto; W. R. Campbell, 
General Manager, Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. ; Professor R. H. Clark, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of British Columbia ; Professor 
Be 2 Fetherstonhaugh, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture, 
University of Manitoba: to be Members of the National Research Council for a 


* This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1095-1105 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1940, and R. J. Tallon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, to be a Member of the said Council for a 
term of two years expiring Mar. 31, 1939. July 21, Constable David Charles Slinn: 
to be Mining Recorder, Agent of Dominion Lands, and Crown Timber Agent for the 
Great Bear Lake Mining District with headquarters at Cameron Bay, N.W.T., as 
from June 26, 1937. July 23, Hon. C. R. Mitchell, Chief Justice of the Trial Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Administrator of the Government of the 
Province of Alberta during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the said 
Province from July 24, 1937, to Aug. 1, 1937. Aug. 11, Hon. James Emile Pierre 
Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Manitoba during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
said Province from Aug. 14 to Sept. 13, 1937, both dates inclusive. Aug. 25, 
Lewis Warner Patmore, Esq., K.C., Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be one of the Canadian 
Members of the International Fisheries Commission under the Pacific Halibut 
Treaty in lieu of George J. Alexander, Esq., resigned. Sept. 22, Robert John 
Moffat, Esq., Bradwell, Sask.: to be a Director of the Canadian National Railways 
for a term of three years from Oct. 1, 1937. Oct. 20, Donald MacGillivray, 
Esq., Port Colborne, Ont.: to be a Member of the Buffalo and Fort Erie Public 
Bridge Authority, vice Hon. J. D. Chaplin, St. Catharines, Ont. Oct. 27, Nathan 
Louis Nathanson, Toronto, Ont., President, Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
Ltd.; Alan Butterworth Plaunt, Ottawa, Ont., Journalist; and Brigadier-General 
Victor Wentworth Odlum, Vancouver, B.C., Broker: to be re-appointed as Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for a term of three years from Nov. 2, 
1937. Oct. 29, Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance; Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance; Hon. F. R. Davis, Minister of Health, N.S.; E. H. Blois, Director 
of Old Age Pensions, N.S.; Hon. A. P. Paterson, President, Executive Council, N.B.; 
W. P. Jones, Director of Old Age Pensions, N.B.; Hon. Mark R: McGuigan, Minister 
of Education and Public Health, P.E.I.; Otto Campbell, Superintendent of Old 
Age Pensions, P.E.I.; Hon. W. Tremblay, Minister of labour, Que.; J. R: Forest, 
President, Quebec Old Age Pensions Commission, Que.;"Hon. Eric Cross, Minister 
of Public Welfare, Ont.; George Tattle, Vice-Chairman, Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission, Ont.; Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General, Man.; Major C. K. Newcombe, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, Man.; Hon. Charles M. Dunn, 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, and in charge of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, Sask.; W. C. Mills, Commissioner, Old Age Pensions, Sask.; Hon. Solon Low, 
Provincial Treasurer, Alta.; Dr. V. W. Wright, Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Alta.; Hon. George S. Pearson, Minister of Labour, B.C.; E. 8. H. Winn, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, B.C.: to be Members of the Inter- 
provincial Board pursuant to the Old Age Pensions Act in the place and stead of 
the members of the Interprovincial Board previously established. Nov. 15, Joseph 
Sirois, Esq., LL.D., Quebec, Que., Notary Public, Professor of Constitutional and 
Administrative Law at Laval University: to be a Member of the Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations in the place of Hon. Mr. Justice Rinfret, resigned. 
Nov. 26, Gustave Lanctét, Esq., K.C., D. Litt., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Dominion Archivist. Dec.9, David Livingstone McKeand, Esq., Secretary, North- 
west Territories Council: to be a Member of the Geographic Board of Canada. 
1938.—Jan. 29, Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta: to be Adminis- 
trator of the Government of the said Province during the absence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 8, 1938. Feb. 10, George Spence: to be Director of 
Rehabilitation, effective Mar. 1, 1938; Oswald Freer: to be Superintendent of Land 
Utilization, effective Jan. 1, 1938; John Vallance: to be Superintendent of Water 
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Development, vice Senior Rehabilitation Officer, effective Feb. 1, 1938; the above 
to be temporary appointments under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act with 
headquarters at Regina, Sask. Feb. 26, Gordon Murchison, Esq.: to be Director 
of Soldier Settlement, from and after Mar. 1, 1938. Mar. 4, Charles H. Read, 
Esq., Amherst, N.S.: to be a Director of the Canadian National Railway Company 
in succession to Donald Hugh McDougall for a term to expire on Sept. 30, 1940. 
Mar. 11, Acting Deputy Commissioner Stuart Taylor Wood: to be Commissioner 
of the R.C.M.P. from Mar. 6, 1938, vice Major-General Sir James H. MacBrien, 
deceased. Mar. 18, D. D. Ryan, Esq., B.C.L., Junior Departmental Solicitor, 
Department of the Secretary of State: to be Registrar to exercise the powers con- 
ferred, and perform the duties imposed by “The Unfair Competition Act, 1932”, 
effective Apr. 1, 1938. Mar. 23, Col. Stuart Taylor Wood, Commissioner of the 
R.C.M.P.: to be a Member of the Northwest Territories Council, vice Major-General 
Sir James H. MacBrien, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., deceased. Mar. 29, Aimé Boucher, 
Esq., Notary, Pierreville, Yamaska, Que.: to be a member of the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board for a term of five years from Mar. 25, 1938, vice Charles Duquette, 
deceased. Mar. 30, John MacIntosh, Esq.: to be one of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of the Harbour of Belleville, vice Harry C. Karle, Esq., deceased. Mar. 31, 
Oscar Douglas Skelton, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs: to be a Member of the Northwest Territories Council. Col. Stuart Taylor 
Wood, Commissioner of the R.C.M.P.: to be an ez officio member of the Advisory 
Board on Wild Life Protection, vice Sir James MacBrien, deceased. May 2, 
Alexander Johnston, Esq., C.M.G.; Duncan K. MacTavish, Esq., K.C.; and J. A. 
Ewart, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.: to be members of the Federal District Commission. 
Col. William Charles Henry Wood, Quebec, Que.; George MacKinnon Wrong, 
Esq., LL.D., Toronto, Ont.; James Francis Kenney, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Lieut.-Col. Oscar Gilbert, Quebec, Que.; to be Members of the National 
Battlefields Commission. May 13, Dr. H. E. Bigelow, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.; Dr. J. B. Collip, Professor of Biochemistry, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que.; Dean C. J. MacKenzie, Department of Civil 
Engineering, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.; M. l’abbé A. Vachon, 
Dean, Faculty of Science, Laval University, Quebec, Que.: to be Members of the 
National Research Council for a term of three years, as provided by the Research 
Council Act, and expiring Mar. 31, 1941. May 24, Hon. William Melville Martin, 
Acting Chief Justice of Saskatchewan: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
from May 24, to June 30, 1938. 


Judicial Appointments, 1937.—Aug. 25, Wilfrid D. Roach, Esq., K.C., 
Windsor, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Maynard 
B. Archibald, K.C., Esq., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Puisne J udge of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia. Nov. 23, Ewan A. McPherson, Esq., K.C., Portage la Prairie, 
Man.: to be Chief Justice of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. 
Nov. 26, Dr. James Moore Morrow, Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for the Northwest Territories, pursuant to the Northwest Territories Act. 
Nov. 380, Alphonse Decary, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que.; Alfred Savard, Esq., K.C., 
Quebec, Que.; Garon Prattie, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be Puisne Judges of 
the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Paul Mercier, Esq., K.C., 
Montreal, Que., Member of Parliament for the Electoral District of St. Henry 
(Montreal) to be Senior Judge (doyen) of the Circuit Court of the District of Mon- 
treal, Que. Dec. 10, D. Edgar Shaw, Esq., K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be 
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Judge of the County Court for the county of Prince in the said province. 1938.— 
Jan. 19, Kenneth M. Martin, Esq., K.C.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
City of Charlottetown, P.E.I. His Honour D. Edgar Shaw, Judge of the County 
Court of Prince County, P.E.I.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court of the Town of 
Summerside, P.E.I. Jan. 25, George A. Urquhart, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to. 
be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. J. M. Godfrey, Esq., K.C., 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. E. F. 
Lazier, Esq., K.C., Hamilton, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Wentworth in the Province of Ontario and a local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario. William F. Schwenger, Esq., K.C., Hamilton, Ont.: to be 
Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Wentworth in the Province of 
Ontario and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Jan. 26, 
Marshall A. Paquet, a Justice of the Peace for King’s County, P.E.I.: to be Judge 
of the Juvenile Court for the Town of Souris in the said Province. Jan. 29, Cor- 
nelius H. O’Halloran, Esq., K.C., Victoria, B.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court 
of Appeal for the Province of British Columbia. Feb. 15, David Whiteside, Esq., 
K.C., New Westminster, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of 
Westminster in the said province and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. May 2, John Gordon Gillanders, Esq., K.C., London, Ont.: 
to be a Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ez officio a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. M.A. Miller, Esq., K.C., Guelph, Ont.: to be Judge 
of the County Court for the County of Lambton, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office. Egerton 
Lovering, Esq.,.K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be Seventh Junior Judge of the County 
Court of the County of York, Ont.; and also a Local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario so long as he shall hold the said office of Judge. June 1, 
Earle C. Popham, Esq., K.C., Kenora, Ont., to be Judge of the District Court of 
the Provisional Judicial District of Kenora, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office, with effect on and 
after June 1, 1938. Alexander J. McComber, Esq., K.C., Port Arthur, Ont.: to 
be Judge of the District Court of the Provisional Judicial District of Thunder Bay, 
Ont., and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario during his 
tenure of the said office, with effect on and after June 1, 1938. Arthur H. Dowler, 
Esq., K.C., Fort William, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the District Court of the 
Provisional Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office, to take effect 
on and after June 1, 1938. 


Commissioners, 1937.—July 15, Robert Bouchard, Esq., Barrister, Sher- 
brooke, Que.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
Quebec. July 29, John Allan Langdon McIntyre, Esq., Barrister, of the firm of 
Butler, McIntyre and Butler, Murray Street, Hobart, Tasmania: to be a Com- 
missioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations in Tasmania for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. 
Aug. 12, James A. Langley, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Rotterdam, 
Netherlands: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive 
affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in the Netherlands for use in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada. Aug. 14, Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of Ontario; Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada; John W. Dafoe, Esq., LL.D., Winnipeg, Man.; Robert Alexander 
MacKay, Esq., Ph.D., Professor of Government, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
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N.S.; and Henry Forbes Angus, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners, under Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate the economic and financial basis of Confederation 
and of the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the past seventy years. Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., Chief 
Justice of Ontario, to be Chairman of the said Commission. Aug. 25, Andrew 
Meikle, Esq., Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon, Sask.; Harry 
Charles Washington, Esq., Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon, Sask.: 
to be Commissioners to take affidavits, oaths, statutory declarations, or solemn 
affirmations required to be taken or made for the purposes of the Soldier Settlement 
Act. Sept. 8, His Honour Albert Constantineau, Judge of the County Court for 
the Counties of Prescott and Russell, Ont.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to the 
Inquiries Act, to inquire into the dispute between the management of the Quebec 
Central Railway and the employees. Sept. 22, The Hon. Louis Arthur Audette, 
former Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Ephraim Herbert Coleman, Esq., 
K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State; and Oscar Coderre, Esq., LL.B., Chief of the 
Naturalization Branch, Dept. of the Secretary of State, all of the City of Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a Commission under the provisions of the Naturalization and Inquiries 
Acts to inquire into and report upon all cases referred to the Commission in which 
may be considered the revocation of naturalization certificates. The Hon. Mr. 
Audette to be Chairman and Presiding Officer of the Commission. Jacques Cas- 
grain, Esq., Barrister, of the City of Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act to investigate charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec. Oct. 6, Lester 8. Glass, Esq., 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: to be a Commissioner to 
administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations 
in Brazil for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. Oct. 20, J. H. 
English, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at London, Eng.: to be a Commis- 
sioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affir- 
mations in the United Kingdom for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of 
Canada. Oct. 27, C. M. Croft, Esq., Canadian Commercial Secretary, Tokyo, 
Japan: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in Japan for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
of Canada. Dec. 1, A. H. H. Des Barres, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Guys- 
borough, N.S.: to be a Commissioner to investigate whether Mr. Otto A. Munroe 
of Yankee Harbour, Guysborough County, N.S., is entitled to fishing bounty in con- 
nection with his fishing operations in the year 1936 and whether the statements 
-made in his claim for the year are correct. Feb. 28, Ludger Langlois, Advocate, 
Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government employees 
in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. May 11, Hon. Archer Martin, 
Chief Justice of British Columbia: to be a Commissioner, under Sec. 128 of the 
British North America Act, to administer the oath of allegiance to Robert Wellington 
Mayhew, Esq., Member of the House of Commons for the electoral district of 
Victoria, B.C. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 11, 1937, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvests and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured”’, 
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APPENDIX. 
External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1937-38. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1938, show a grand total trade of $1,883,891,122, as compared with a 
figure of $1,746,015,786 in preceding year, or an increase of $137,875,336. The 
-increase in the imports was $127,194,352. Domestic exports increased by $9,046,703 


and foreign exports by $1,530,281. 


Figures by industrial groups are given in the 


following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared with the 
totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 528 and 536-537 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 
Agricultural and vegetable products...........ssescccccecceueeees are Vdcs ona caheetolae oh ae ae 146,335,406 
Animals and animal products............ceecseceees Bt ebaecatevacsi sini aiete ntaie tite SoPe Nae eee 30,399, 795 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products.............c0ceseeeees Mierefabiaebrs lace Feta Rea 108,932,093 
Wood, wood products,.and paper ........ccccccccccceeceees RRC Rae eal ein cia eattig ote Oa tates 34, 221,181 
MG HEP IR IES TOTOCLUCE Be ore cfg oe aiecks Sie citar o RSM Ulalaldothie 6S aime erba wove «deer ofaiarelenaS osetteNs ob ents des Rare 209, 236, 711 
NOR MerronsiAtals anc, LREIT: PTOGUCLBL chetis aiccisijomles <0. 5 silo. acchs, 0-0. oreidleibplale.ofeielete agtarccte, Sigje chown 47,063,972 
POMEMOLAIICNNINELALS ANG LNOIP DLOGUCLBN ac ciek a iAlassiv 3 « ta tne Gree arn c cecccianae ad esee oneal an 136, 662,502 
Chemicals and allied products..........0.00c0sdee eee sauces En RR Ea een See reco 36,890, 149 
NEIBGCHMADCOUS CONMIEMOGIGION : chi we ietelars ct tois cio a lel aici ielbacs 0: ae Slane niasio,erasaciginim.eze mratelleie olaialosnuneiehorers at atele 49,328, 109 
OLA MMR POOPUS ects oe thc. eet HATE is sis Tactic avin daneiia eh ccaaaipee oaleh Cae omemtck 799,069,918 
PLOtAI Ss DUE Ia De Lm POLES s...n crdeeim a hye crore cee ete Salo cparain ieieicratelaiciaiciern, wiarwiesarw aici ebee 434,165,772 
Total, Free Imports............. Le capatcrsle ve) tessa esa tysnatn yaa sintesdyousie avaie, axe Wi ohS Seva 364,904, 146 
Duty Collected...i 0.0.0.0... ese eee secre eee BEAMS rev Soh teed vatatcorae ciate tro Sar eer cre 103,574, 422 
Industrial Group. Exports. 
$ 
Agricultural HUGELY EPOLAI IO DLOGUCES. Mare eRe cles eeinie cients init asjetinitand ac ccomias ea go eces aa 235,324,412 
TMT UES ACT ATETL PLO UCLA Mateo in «attra aie ents Oln'e. See re Srarelo-w cra aera a oie whet @alere Sralee aloe Ores plore 136,112,957 
UDTERS COXLLICS waNG. LOXbILe PLOGUCES sya ncicage ee GMa a ct eeo a Uelka elas cde aaieaciee aie anes’ 14, 225,183 
Wood wood: progucts; and paper. ous Sods ektsicls owiehe ses quiscaces oelcaees Seika, eed es 253,434, 860 
SFCoTae CLA Es, EOI ICEG sharey i cisccias sitios «2k, BES OTS TATE See elite Sas Siete sre idlae ai ele cs ae ewe Mabtea rege 69,744,157 
Non-7errousanetalsiana: FHeCiIT PrOGuGtss.. ciaisciesaaioiie 4 U5 Sa tldis Beroiqeiwrsignelgia’dalsiala’e ¥%,0/0\oyyejel stofalels 292,452,554 
Non-metallic.minerals and their products............cccccccccccccccccccees Bee ere ae 29,342,764 
KEM UAICALSANC AINE LOGUE Oath). oie icllaae deleeveaye ods caeaee Ae leaeia tle alee wate aie eo enter ease 20, 926, 267 
MASCOMANCOUMCOMIMNOUIOICNs . aha. bsiiciale eiblacinc Wine sieves. cio te eeielas vole Sore clere sales develo eateloataes 18,665,455 
EEO Us LD OMMOSEIG A RDOL USE a ticity Ure elec « Sica Se lclsi ou Baik oyacale orale: GtS'eiassl w'aieie’afovaieto sieve 1,070, 228, 609 
Oba Le E OLCL SE IXPOTER Sia ie selina coe oie a «1 5.0.5'o 10.0014, oi ove cin a cithalehaolels o etelelornvelnlete ows 14,592,595 
POCAM EX PORGS 2.0 Soe) Sane ee Sten cote ting yaa ea ecaccuada ha oacdttaneses 1, 084,821,204 
Grand Total, Muternal Trade.c.: 5052.4. ds decs du dblnscacecacessiccscaeves 1,883,891, 122 
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— mothers’ allowances...............005- 801 
— motor vehicle regulations............... 671 
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=~ NOLICE BEALISUICS Aue ste ca mame en ets 1033 
= PpopulaviomOL:.. pads co hte were 126-7, 145, 153-4 
= PUL MNANCEOL 4.24, hese ceutele semiesennere 867-879 
— publications of Government of.......... 1098-9 
— production, SUNVEY Ol... ts aes cee slne cae 217-9 
— representation in the House of Commons.102, 107 
=— Inthe Sengtersr. cn sine ci ooo Ue tna oa 100, 101 
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